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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ” and 
“ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  ” already  published,  an  Encycloptedia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Geography,  like  the  other  two 
works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner  ; 
bat  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
“ Greek  and  Roman  ” has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Geography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modern  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  have  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ; but  a knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a few,  arid  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  German  language,  any  work  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  subject  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  “ Greece,”  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Ross,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
spective names  ; and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  fur  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era : but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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this  point ; and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Geogra- 
phers and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a name  is  altogether  omitted  till  be  has  consulted 
the  Index ; since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 


Losdo!(,  December,  1853. 
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ABACAENUM. 

ABACAENUM  ( ’ AGokxuvov,  Diod.,  Stoph  Byz. : 
'ASixoiii,  PtoL : Eth.  yA€aKcuvivos : ur.  Tripi,  Ru.), 
» city  of  Sicily,  situated  about  4 miles  from  the  N. 
<x*st,  between  Tyndaris  and  My  Lac,  and  8 from  the 
fanner  city.  It  was  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  docs 
appear  to  have  ever  received  a Greek  colony, 
tbeegh  it  partook  largely  of  the  influence  of  Greek 
art  and  civilisation.  Its  territory  originally  included 
flat  t f Tyndaris,  which  was  separated  from  it  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  when  he  founded  that  city  in 
* c.  396  (Diod.  xiv.  78).  From  the  way  in  which 
it  :■>  mentioned  in  -tlie  wars  of  Dionysius,  Agathocles, 
■4 ffiro  (Diod.  xiv.  90,  xix.  65,  1 10,  xxii.  Esc. 
Hoeschd.  p.  499),  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a place  of 
powi-r  and  importance  : hut  from  the  time  of  Ilieron 
*•  disappears  from  history,  and  no  mention  is  found 
of  it  in  the  Vemne  orations  of  Cicero.  Its  name  is, 
bowerer,  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 12),  so  that  it 
ippars  to  have  still  continued  to  exist  in  his  day. 
Ib  decline  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 
F**jwitT  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tyadarw. 

Ibcrt*  ran  be  little  doubt  that  the  ruins  visible  in 
the  time  of  Faze] Jo,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modern  town  of  Tripi  is  situated,  were  those  of 
Aknmrnn.  lie  speaks  of  fragments  of  masonry, 
prstmte  columns,  and  the  vestiges  of  walls,  indi- 
**ting  the  site  cf  a large  city,  but  which  had  been 
destroyed  to  its  foundations.  The  locality  docs  not 
»*■  to  have  been  examined  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  (Faxeflus,  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  7;  Clover. 
?*it.  Am.  p.  386.) 

There  are  found  coins  of  Abacaenuin,  both  in 
•fiver  and  copper.  The  boar  and  acorn,  which  are 
the  common  type  of  the  fonner,  evidently  refer  to 
ti*  great  forests  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  neigh- 
haring  mountains,  and  afford  posture  to  large  herds 
rfraine.  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  ABACAENUM. 


ABAE  ('Afaj.  Eth.  ’A Color : near  Exarkho, 
Ri.),  an  ancient  town  of  Phoeis,  near  the  frontiers 
•f  rise  Opuntian  Locrians,  said  to  liave  been  built 
hj  the  Argive  Abas,  son  of  Lynecus  and  Hypcnn- 
t^tra,  and  grandson  of  Danaus.  Near  the  town 
ud  cc  the  rood  towards  Hyampolis  was  an  ancient 
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temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  A hocus.  So  celebrated  was  this  oracle, 
tliat  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
doniua.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and  votive  offer- 
ings. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  time 
by  the  Persians  in  their  march  through  Phoeis 
(b.  c.  480),  and  a second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war  (b.  c.  346).  Hadrian 
caused  a smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  fonner  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  ancient  statues  in  bra$S  of  Apollo,  Leto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abaci, 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  fonner  temple. 
The  ancient  agora  and  the  ancient  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Strabo,  Tliracians  from  the  Phocian  town  of 
Abae  emigrated  to  Euboea,  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  name  of  Abantcs.  The  ruins  of  Ahao 
are  on  a peaked  hill  to  the  W.  of  ExarUui.  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak;  but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  the 
walls,  which  fonned  the  inclosure  of  the  temple. 
(Pans.  x.  35;  Herod,  i.  46,  viii.  134,  33;  Diod. 
xvi.  530;  Strab.  pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.; 
Gell,  Itinerary , p.  226;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 63,  seq.) 

ABA'LLABA,  a Roman  castlo  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior, whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii  as  the  quarters  of  a troop  of 
Xuinidian  horse  (Mauri  Aureliani)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury a.  d.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Appleby  on  the 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  the  Celtic  word 
A von,  water,  indicates  its  position  near  a stream. 
Watchcross  in  Cumberland  also  claims  to  be  the 
ancient  Aballaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  rampart  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
A.  D.  120,  between  the  rivers  Eak  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledouians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pytheas  to  be  an  island 
in  the  northern  ocean,  uj>on  which  amber  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  distant  a day's  sail  from  the 
aestnary  called  Mcntonomon,  on  which  the  Gothones 
dwelt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaeus, 
and  Baltia  by  Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  It  was 
probably  a portion  of  the  Prussian  coast  upon  the 
Baltic.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11  ; Diod.  v.  23  ; 
Ukert,  Geoyrapkity  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  33,  seq.) 
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ABANTES,  AB  ANTIS.  [Euboea.., 

ABA'NTIA.  [Amabtia.J 

A'BABIS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Hylcsos  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  Egypt.  For  details  sec 
Aeoyptus. 

ABAS  C'Affaj),  a river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  {Pomp.  35)  and  Dion  Cassias 
( xxxvii.  3)  as  crossed  by  Pomjtey,  on  his  expedition 
into  the  Caucasian  regions.  Its  course  was  E.  of 
the  Cainbyses;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Alazonius  or  Alazon  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  {Alasan, 
A lacks)  which  fell  into  the  Cambyses  just  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Cyrus.  [P.  S.] 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  (’A&uncof,  tA€ouryoi),  a 
Scythian  people  in  tlie  N.  of  Colchis,  on  the  confines 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (within  which  they  are  some- 
times included),  on  the  Abascus  or  Abasgus,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
NE.  j«rt  of  the  Euxine.  They  carried  on  a con- 
siderable slave-trade,  especially  in  beautiful  boys, 
whom  they  sold  to  Constantinople  for  eunuchs. 
These  practices  were  suspended  for  a time,  on  their 
nominal  conversion  to  Christianity,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian  ; but  the  slave-trade  in  these  regions 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
97),  and  lias  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrian. 
PcripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  12;  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  3, 
li.  Pen.  ii.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  c.  livviyat.)  [P.S.] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.  [Abasci.] 

A'BATOS,  a rocky  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phi- 
lae,  which  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter. 
(Senec.  Q.  Af.  iv.  2;  Lucan,  x.  323.) 

ABB  ASS  US  or  AMBASUM  (Ahbassus,  Liv. ; 
"ApSaarov,  Steph.  B.  s.  V. : Eth.  ' ApSaaririft),  a 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  Alamassus  of  Hicrocles,  and  the  Ama- 
DAS8E  of  the  Councils.  (Hicrocles,  p.  678,  with 
Wesseling’s  note.) 

ABDE'RA.  1.  (rd  ’ASSrjpa,  also  "A €hrjpov  or  -o* ; 
Alxlera,  -orum,  Liv.  xlv.  29 ; Abdcra,  -ae,  Plin. 
xxv.  53:  Eth.  ’AtSbTiptrrjs,  Abdcrites  or  -ita:  Adj. 
'A6Htipitik6s,  Abdcriticus,  Abderitanus),  a town 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distanco 
to  the  E.  of  the  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  passage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  through  Abdera  (d  8i’  ' A(thi)pw 
N taros,  but  cf.  c.  109,  Kara  "AS^ripa).  According 
to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Heracles  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  Abderu*.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timcsius  or  Timesias  of 
Clazomenae  as  its  first  founder.  (Herud.  i.  168.) 
His  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  Thracians.  Its  date  is  fixed  by  Eusebius, 
n.  c.  656.  In  b.  c.  541,  the  inhabitants  of  Teos, 
unable  to  resist  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  by 
Cyrus,  after  his  capture  of  Sardis,  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
colonised Abdera.  (Herod.  1.  c .;  Scyranus  Chius, 
665;  Strab.  p.644.)  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Abdera  seems  to  hare  be- 
come a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  ex- 
pensive honour  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
inarch  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii  120.)  On  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants  by  presenting  them  with  a tiara  and 
scymitar  of  gold.  Thucydides  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  as  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Odrysae  when  at  its  height  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  408  Abdera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Thrasybnloa, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(Diod.  xiii.  72.)  Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  in  a very  flourishing  state.  The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a war  in  which  it  was 
engaged  b.  c.  376  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  at 
this  time  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Thrace.  After  a partial  success,  the  Abderitao  vvero 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  a second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  xv.  36.)  But  little  mention  of  Abdera  oc- 
curs after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his 
time  a free  city  (iv.  18).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  sunk  into  a place  of  small  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Poly- 
stylus. Dr.  Clarke  {Travels,  voL  iii.  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  the  east  bank 
of  tho  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
I from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  per- 
sons: among  others,  of  the  philosophers  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  and  Anaxarchus.  In  spite  of  this, 
its  inhabitants  passed  into  a proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupidity.  (Jnv.  x.50;  Martial,  x.  25.  4;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  16,  vii.  7.) 

Mullets  from  Abdera  were  considered  especial 
dainties  (Athcn.  p.  118).  It  was  also  famous  for 
producing  the  cuttle-fish  {Id.  p.  324).  [H.  W.] 


2.  (tcI  "AGhijpa,  ACSjjpa,  Strab. ; ‘'AGflapa,  Ptol. ; 
r h ’'AShrjpoy,  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B. : Eth.  'A6drj~ 
ptTjqs : Adra  or,  according  to  sortie,  A Inurin'),  a 
city  of  llispania  Baetica,  on  the  S.  coast,  between 
M&laca  and  Carthago  Nova,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab.  pp.  157,  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin. 
iii.  1.  a.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  the  city,  some  of 
a very  ancient  period,  with  Phoenician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reigu  of  Tiberius,  from  which  tho 
place  appears  to  have  been  cither  a colony  or  a muni- 
cipium.  (Iiasche, s.v.; Eckhel,  vol.Lp.  13.)  [P.S.] 
ABELL  A (’A6«AAa,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Abelian  us, 
Inscr.  ap.  Ordl.  3316,  Avcllanus,  Plin. : Avttta  Vec- 
chia ),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Campania,  about  5 
miles  NE.  of  Nola.  According  to  Justin  (^xx.  1),  it 
was  a Greek  city  of  Chalcidic  origin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a colony  of  Cumae:  but  at 
a later  period  it  bad  certainly  become  an  Oscatt  town, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Kola.  No  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  history,  though  it  must  have 
been  at  one  time  a place  of  importance.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Campania;  and  though  wc  learn  from  the  Liber  do 
Coloniis , that  Vespasian  settled  a number  of  his 
freedinen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  both 
from  that  treatise  and  from  Pliny,  that  it  had  not 
then  attained  the  rauk  of  a colony,  a dignity  which 
wo  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  pro-. 
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Idbly  became  such  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 
(8tj»b.  p.  249;  Plin.  Hi.  5.  § 9;  Ptol.  in.  1.  § 68; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Gniter.  Inscr.  p.  1096,  1; 
Zuipt.  dt  Colon* it.  p.  400.)  We  learn  from  Virgil 
and  tnlios  1 tali  cm  that  its  territory  was  not  fertile 
ia  cam.  bat  rich  in  fruit-trees  ( maliferae  Abellae): 
the  aachbourhood  also  abounded  in  filberts  or  hazel- 
suta  of  a very  choice  quality,  which  were  called 
from  thence  nucts  A rtllanac  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  740; 
SL  ItaL  viii.  545;  Plin.  xv.  22;  Serv.  ad  Georg. 

H.  65).  The  modem  town  of  Art  On  is  situated  in 

the  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines ; but  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  still  called  A vella  Vecchia, 
«cupy  a hill  of  considerable  height,  forming  one  of 
the  underfills  of  the  mountains,  and  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain  beneath ; hence  Virgil’s 
exprewun  “ despectant  moonia  Abellae.”  The  mins 
are  described  as  extensive,  including  the  vestiges  of 
c amphitheatre,  a temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 
a*  a portion  of  the  ancient  walls.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  p.  445;  Lupoli,  I Ur  Venushu  p.  19;  Ro- 
maocUL  vol.  iii.  p.  597 ; Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  105.)  Of  the  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  dis- 
covered here,  the  most  interesting  is  a long  inscrip- 
&«  in  the  Oscan  language,  which  records  a treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  citizens  of  Abella  and  those 
of  Kola.  It  date*  (according  to  Mommsen)  from  a 
peril ■!  shortly  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  ami  is 
not  only  carious  on  account  of  details  concerning  the 
znonidpal  magistrates,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliaries  wc  possess  for  a study  of  the 
Oseaa  language.  This  curious  monument  still  re- 
mains in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at  Xola:  it 
has  been  repeatedly  published,  among  otlicrs  by 
Pacseri  (Linguae  Oscae  Specimen  Singulare,  fol. 
Kootae,  1774),  but  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory manner  by  Lepsins  (laser . Umbr.  et  Osc. 
tab.  xxl)  ami  Mommsen  (Die  Unter-  Itcdischen  Dia- 
kktc . p.  119).  [E.  H.  B.) 

ABELL I’N ITM (’ASeXAivov,  Kth.  Abellinas-atis). 

I.  A considerable  city  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sabatus,  near  the  frontier 
of  Camjania.  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  liave  re- 
canted it  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  the  first  region 
rf  Augustus,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
reckoning  it  among  those  of  the  Hirpini.  It  is 
planed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
from  Brneventum  to  Salmi  urn,  at  a distance  of  16 
Roman  miles  from  the  former  city.  No  mention  of 
it  is  f aind  in  history  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a place  of  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  at 
afeirh  it  became  a colony  is  uncertain : Pliny  calls  it 
*nly  an  K oppidum,”  but  it  appears  from  the  Liber 
dr  Colonds  that  it  must  have  received  a colony 
previous  to  his  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Triumvirate;  and  we  learn  from  various  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
bed  magistrates,  and  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
a place  cf  considerable  wealth  and  importance,  at 
Vx't  as  late  as  the  time  of  Valentinian.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  *.  9;  Ptol.  Hi.  1.  § 68;  Lib.  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
laser,  ap.  Orell.  Xos.  1180,  1181;  Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
nusin.  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
hftrrm  the  Greeks  anrl  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
habitants established  themselves  on  the  site  of  the 
r.xvjrm  A cell  inn.  wliich  has  thus  retained  the  name, 
but  not  the  situation,  of  the  ancient  Abellinum.  The 
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ruins  of  the  latter  are  still  visible  about  two  miles 
from  the  modern  city,  near  the  village  of  Atripalii , 
ami  immediately  above  the  river  Sabbato.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  city  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
also  been  discovered  on  the  site.  (Lupuli,  l.c.  pp.  33, 
34;  Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  Swinburne,  Travels , 
vol.  i.  p.  118;  Craven,  Abruszi,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighbourhood  still  abounds  with  filbert-trees, 
wliich  are  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times;  on  which  account  the  name  of  the 
nuces  Avellanae  was  frequently  derived  from  Abelli- 
num rather  than  Abella.  (Harduin.  ad  Plin.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Besides  the  Abellinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in 
the  jirst  region  of  Italy,  he  enumerates  also  in  tlio 
second , wliich  included  the  Hirpini  and  Apulians, 

M Abellinates  cognomine  Protropi,”  and  “ Abellinates 
cognotninati  Marsi.”  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inliabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
position  of  either  of  these  two  towns : the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  the 
Abellinates  Marsi  at  Marsico  Vetere,  in  Lnrania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommeud  it,  as  that  site  would  have  been  in  the 
third  region.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'BIA  (ri  ’A€la:  nr.  Zamala),  a town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  a little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Mcsscnia  and  Laconia  in  the  ^ 
time  of  Pansanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  derived  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Ilyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Thuria  and  Pharae, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  ns 
we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period, 
(l’aus.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Paoiandi,  Monum. 
Pclopon.  ii.  pp.  77,  145,  cited  by  Hoffmann,  ( Iriech - 
enland,  p.  1020;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ARIA'XUS  (’AGiavJj),  a river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
tho  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  the  Abii,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  "AGiot.)  Stephanus  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  tho  district  of  Hyloa  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  ‘A6t nf,  which  lie  interprets 
by  ‘TAoia,  i eoodg  (Steph.  Byz.  i.  p.  'TA«'a).  [P.  S.] 

A'BII  ("Aftot),  a Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imnmn, 
near  the  Hippophagi ; but  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  (II.  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zeus,  on  the  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  his  eves  from  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  “ looking  down  upon  the  land  of  tho 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,”  Mvaur  r*  ayx «- 
pdxw,  sal  ayavwv  ImnjpoAyuv,  yAaKrotpdyuv, 
a.6 iu v re,  biKaiordruv  aydpwrtav.  Ancient  ahd 
modem  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysians  of  Thrace.  The  fact  would  seem  to  lw 
that  the  j»et  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppea  NW.  ard 
X.  of  the  Euxine,  whose  whole  wealth  lay  in  their 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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they  lived,  and  who  were  supposed  to  preserve  the 
innocence  of  a state  of  nature ; and  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  collectively  by  epithets  suited  to  such 
descriptions,  anti,  among  the  rest,  as  &Siot,  jxtor, 
with  scanty  means  of  life  (from  a and  &ios).  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
respecting  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
by  Homer  to  this  supposed  primitive  people  were 
taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythians,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scvthae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Gnlac- 
tophagi  (and  Galactopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  arc 
mentioned  as  a distinct  people  by  Aeschylus,  who 
prefixes  a guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untilled  earth  ; but  wc 
have  no  indication  of  where  he  placed  them  ( Prom. 
Solut.  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentators,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a proper  name,  some  place 
them  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazons,  who  in  vain  urged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eustath.  ad  11. 1.  c.  p.  9 16  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  /.  c.);  in  fact,  like  the  correspondent 
fabulous  people,  the  Hyperborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  arc 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
(Samarkand)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  diameter 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  1;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  6);  but  the 
^ specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianns  Mar- 
cellinns  places  them  X.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  Rhein. 
Mtu.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  1834).  [1*.  S.] 

A'BILA  ('ASiAa:  Eth.  *A9i\rjv6s).  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  upon  Pa- 
lestine. The  most  important  of  these  was  a place  of 
strength  in  Coele-Syria,  now  Nebi  Abel , situated 
between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  in  lat.  33°38'X., 
long.  36°  18'  W.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrurchy  of  Abilene,  and  is  frequently  termed,  by» 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysanias  f'A&Au  imuu- 
Aovutyij  Avaaviou).  [AlULKNE.] 

Bellcye  has  written  a dissertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lett  res  to  prove 
that  this  Abila  is  the  same  with  Leucas  on  the 
river  Chrvsorrhoas,  which  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  Claudiopolis , as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Eckhcl.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  medals  have 
been  preserved  of  a town  in  Coele-Syria  called 
Abila  Leucas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
the  pieces  themselves,  must  have  been  different  from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhcl,  voL  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
PtoL  v.  15.  § 22 ; Plin.  v.  18  ; Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199.  ed.  Weasel.)  [W.  R.] 

ABILE'XE,  or  comply  A'BILA  (‘AfiAipdr, 
yA€t\a),  a district  in  Coele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
included  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibouus,  and  to 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go- 
verned by  a certain  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  B.  c.  40,  by  a son  named 
Lvsanias.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  b.  c.  33, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  principality 
passed,  by  a sort  of  purchase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodorus,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31 ) to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarehy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  1).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.  d.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a prisoner  in  Borne,  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip  and  the  tetrarehy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.  d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessor  towards 
Agrippa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  together  (says  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  had  appertained  to  Lysuni.aa 
( yA€iAav  be  r^v  Avaaelov),  and  the  adjoining  region 
of  Libanus.  Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarehy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  and  Abila — Awr avia  84 
aurrt  iytyivu  rtrpapxln-  (Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  4. 
§4,  7.  § 4,  xviii.  7.  § 10,  xix.  5.  § 1,  xx.  6.  § 1, 
11.  J.  i.  13.  § 1,  xx.  4.)  Josephus,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  mo 
passage  ( Ant  xviii.  7.  § 10)  he  represents  Caligula, 
as  bestowing  upon  Ilcrod  Agrippa  the  tetrarehy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  (Ant.  xix.  5.  § 1)  ho 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  former  dominions  of  Agrippa,  but,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  must  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  Placid  os, 
one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  in  A.  D.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7.  § 5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  B.] 

A'BXOB  A (AGroSa : Schwarz  tea  Id,  Black  Forest'), 
a range  of  hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  the  Ober- 
land  of  Baden  northward  as  far  as  the  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
Silra  Marciano.  On  its  eastern  side  arc  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Aroob* 
or  Arbooa,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inter.  Lat.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 7)  incorrectly  places  the  range  of 
the  Abnoba  toe  far  X.  between  the  Maine  and  the 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tacit.  Germ.  1 ; Fest.  Avion. 
Descript.  Orb.  437  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24;  Martian. 
Capell.  vL  § 662;  comp.  Creuzer,  Zur  Gtsch.  dtm 
All-Rom.  Cultur , pp.  65,  108.)  j[L.  S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  AIHJXCIS  ('ASovyids,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  § 181,  Aboccis  in  old 
editions,  Abuncis  in  Sillig’s:  Aboosimbcl  or  Ipsam- 
bul ),  a town  in  Actliiopia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
place  by  Bclzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  victories  of  I {anises  1 1 1.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 
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T»b.  Peat.;  PtoL  u.  13.  § 5 Abuzacujt,  Vit.  S.  ■ 
M^ca.  28),  a town  of  Yindelicia,  probably  coin-  i 
tiding  with  the  modem  Epfaeh  on  the  river  Lech,  | 
where  remains  of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant.  , 
The  slatims,  however,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Pevringcrian  Table  are  not  easily  identified  with 
the  site  of  Epfaeh ; and  Abodiacum  is  placed  by 
mm  topographers  at  the  hamlet  of  Peisenberg , on 
the  slope  of  a hill  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
tesghboorhood  of  Rosenheim  in  Bavaria.  (Itin. 
Anted.:  Mnchar,  Noricum,  p.  283.)  fW.  B.  D.] 
ABOLLA  ('A€o\Aa),  a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
®ly  by  Stephanas  Byznntinus  (#.  r.),  who  affords 
no  doe  to  its  position,  but  it  has  been  supposed,  on 
acctxml  of  tl»e  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
(■  espied  the  site  of  A tola,  between  Syracuse  and 
Sato.  A coin  of  this  city  has  been  published  by 
D'OrriBe  (Sicula,  pt.  ii.  tab.  20),  but  is  of  very 
ascertain  authority.  (Eckhel,  vul.  i.  p.  189  ; Castdl. 
Sica.  Vet  AW  iL  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABONT-TEICHOS  (’A 6uvov  rt?xos : Eth.'AGwvo- 
Ttix«irifi:  Ineboli ),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Paphia-  I 
putia  with  a harbour,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  imp<tstor  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  lias 
left  us  an  amusing  account  in  the  treatise  hearing 
his  name.  ( Diet,  of  Biogr,  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  (AUx.  § 38),  Alexander  pe- 
titinoed  the  emperor  (probably  Antoninus  Pius) 
that  the  name  of  liis  native  place  should  be  changed 
from  Aboni-Tcicbos  into  lonojiolis  ; and  whether 
the  emperor  granted  the  request  or  not,  we  know 
that  the  town  was  called  Ionoj*olis  in  later  timers. 
Not  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Marcianus  and 
Hjerocles;  but  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
and  L.  Venu  we  find  the  legend  IftNOnOAITHN, 
as  well  as  ABflNOTEIXITflN.  The  modern  Jne- 
boli  is  evidently  only  a corruption  of  lonopolis. 
(St rah.  p.  545:  Arrian,  Pcripl.  p.  15  ; Lucian, 
Alex.,  passim;  Marcian.  Peri  pi.  p.  72;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§2  ; UierocL  p.  696;  bteph.  B.  s.  r.  ’A Suuov 
T»«X«-) 

ABORTGIXES  ('A8opiy7v*s)}  a name  given  by 
all  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Latiurn,  before  they  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Latlxt.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  tliat  the 
thvioQs  derivation  of  tliis  name  (a5  origin c)  is  the 
true  uoe.  and  that  it  could  never  have  been  a national 
title  really  borne  by  any  people,  but  was  a mere  ab- 
stract appellation  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
tended, like  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
signate the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  other  derivations  suggested  by  later 
writers,  — such  as  A berriginet,  from  their  wander- 
ing habits,  or  the  absurd  one  wliich  Dionysius  seems 
L&  Eneaj  to  adopt,  u ab  6pto if  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  mountain*,  — are  mere  etymological  fancies,  sug- 
gested prchably  with  a view  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty,  that,  according  to  later  researches,  they 
»ere  not  really  autochthones,  but  foreigners  coining 
from  a distance  (Dionys.  i.  10;  Aur.  Viet.  Orig. 
GemL  Pom.  4).  Their  real  name  appears  to  have 
bwn  Casci  (banfeius,  op.  Serv.  ad  .ten.  i.  6),  an 
spallation  afterwards  used  among  the  Romans  to 
tignify  anything  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
epithet  of  Sacrani,  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  also  a national  appellation,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a more  restricted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
feed  to  a particular  tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 
Bet  it  ii  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
must  have  been  established  in  gcnenil  use 
A* period  u early  as  the  fifth  century  of  Rome; 
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for  (if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius)  it 
was  already  used  by  Callias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thoclcs,  who  termed  Latinus  “ king  of  the  Abori- 
gines * (Dionys.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lycophron 
(writing  under  I’tolemy  Philadelphia)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  tliirty  cities  “ in  the  land  of  the 
lloreigonoi”  a name  which  is  evidently  a mere  cor- 
ruption of  Aborigines.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1253;  Tsats. 
ad  loc Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

A tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Varro,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  one  of  the.  most  cre- 
dible of  tliose  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  iu  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  l’catc  and  in  the  vallics  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  Mt.  Velino  and  the 
Lake  Furinus.  From  hence  tliey  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descended  upon  them  from  the  still 
more  elevated  regions  around  Amiternum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast:  yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  thence  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Latiurn.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Sicnli,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  hiculion 
population,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only 
over  Latiurn  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  the 
Yolsdan  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  river  Lins.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
Cato,  np.  Priscian.  v.  12.  § 65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a Pc- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned, 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towns.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  continued  to  occupy  the  plains 
of  Latiurn  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  I.atini,  from 
their  king  Latinus.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  60;  Liv.  L 1,  2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  tiroes,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  of  Pclasgic  origin, 
and  closely  allied  with  other  Pelasgie  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  elements  are  distinctly  to  he  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  w holly  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  non-Pchugic  part  of  the  Latin 
people;  and  to  them  we  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditions  above  related:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Casci,  a mountain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Acqui, 
Volsci,  and  other  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  included  under  the  terra  of  Oscons  or  Au- 
sonians;  and  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
Sabcllian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
78  — 84;  Donaldson,  Varronuinus,  p.  3;  Abekcn, 
MittrlitaUcn,  pp.  4G,  47.) 

Dionysius  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  tlio 
cities  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  in  their 
mountain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time ; but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a catalogue  of  them, 
as  given  by  Varro  in  his  Antiquitic*,  wliich  is  of 
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much  interest.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  names 
contained  in  it  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  geographical  data  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
enable  us  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty. 
The  researches  of  recent  travellers  have,  however, 
of  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  question,  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
bourliood  of  Reate,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the 
Sul  to,  a district  commonly  called  the  Cicolnno , 
abound  frith  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  which,  from 
the  polygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclojxsui  style  of  their 
construction,  have  been  referred  to  a very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  consequently 
mode  to  identify  these  sites  with  the  cities  mentioned 
by  Varro;  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
most  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  are  those 
by  Martelli  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local 
knowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opinions)  in  his  Storia 
dti  Siculi  (Aquila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bunsen 
(Antichi  Stabilimenti  Jlalici,  in  the  Annali  dell 
Institute  di  Corri spondt nza  Archeologica , vol.  vi. 
p.  100,  seq.).  But  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  their  sup- 
posed identifications. 

1.  Palatium,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  at  Rome  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (Varr.  de  L.L.  v.  § 53  ; Solin.  1.  § 14),  is 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Rente  ; and 
would  apjear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  his 
time.  (See  Bunsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
wdAts  oiKovutvT]  for  wdAeewi  otKOvfJLinjt  is  certainly 
very  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a 
place  still  called  Pnllanti , near  Torricella,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Salaria,  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance from  Reatc.  (Martelli,  p.  195.)  Gcll,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Foresta,  to  the  N.  of  Rieti,  where  remains  of  a 
polygonal  character  are  also  found.  Bunsen  concurs 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fixing 
the  site. 

2.  TninuT-A  (TpteoAa),  abont  60  stadia  from 
Reate  ; placed  by  Bunsen  at  Santa  Felice,  below  the 
modern  town  of  Cantelice , whose  polygonal  walls 
were  discovered  by  Dodwelb  Martelli  apjiears  to 
confound  it  with  Tridula  Mltusca,  from  which 
it  is  probably  distinct. 

3.  Suesbula,  or  Vesbula  (the  MSS.  of  Dio- 
nysius vary  between  2o*<r£<iAa  and  Ov*<r€6\a),  at 
the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribula,  near 
the  Ceraunian  Mountains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknown,  bnt  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  I^onessa,  and  that  Suesbula  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  Leonessa,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name. 

4.  .Susa  (Souktj),  distant  40  stadia  from  Snes- 
bola,  with  a very  ancient  temple  of  Mars:  5.  Me- 
riiYi-A  (Mrppv\a),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  some  ruins  atid  traces  of  walls  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  Orvbcium 
C Opoviviov ),  40  stadia  from  Mephyla,  the  mins  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
former  magnitude;  — are  all  wholly  unknown,  hut 
are  probably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leonessa  and  the  valley  of  the  Velmo.  Martelli, 
however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribula  and  Suesbula),  which  are  placed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  Rieti,  to  the  vallies  of  the 
Turano  and  Salto  S.  of  that  city. 
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7.  Corbula  (KofxroiAa).  a city  destroyed  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Yarn*,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
dia from  Reate,  along  the  Via  Curia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Coretum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un- 
known*, but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Reatc 
towards  Temi  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  Corsula  must 
have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Velinus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown. 

In  the  sninc  direction  were:  8.  Issa,  a town  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  a lake,  probably  the  same  now 
called  the  Larjo  del  IHc  di  Iakjo  : and  9.  Marri- 
VI UM  (Mopeoni*),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
s:wne  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Seitkm  Aquae, 
the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  between 
Reate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  mention 
in  Cicero  (ad  Aft.  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding 
along  the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
F ucinus  (Dionysius  has  tV  M Aarinir  bbbv  da i- 
ovatv,  for  which  Bunsen  would  read  iwl  A lfjvi)v: 
but  in  any  cusc  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
Vatla  (Bcm'a),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found : 
then  comes 

1 1.  Tioiia,  sumamed  Matiexe  (Tuipa,  tj  koXov- 
fif'erj  MariVjerj),  where  there  was  a very  ancient 
oracle  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 
by  a woodpecker.  This  is  placet!,  according  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a distance  which  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  corrupt;  but  it  coincides  well  with  tho  actual 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Rieti  to  a spot  named 
Cos  tore,  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Salto,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
nneient  city,  and  presents  extensive  remains  of  walls 
of  polygonal  construction.  (Bunsen,  p.  115;  Abekcn, 
M ittelitalien,  p.  87.)  We  learn  also  from  early 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
name  to  the  modem  village,  was  put  to  death  “ in 
civitate  Thorn,  a pud  hyuin  Velinum.”  (Cluver. 
Ital.  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Castore  is  a corruption  of  Can- Torn  (Cas- 
tellum  Torae),  and  that  the  mins  visible  there  are 
really  those  of  Tiora.f 

12.  I.ista  (Alara),  called  by  Varro  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
to  our  present  text  of  Ifionvsius,  at  24  stadia  from 
Tiora ; but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  this  is  a mistake,  anil  that  Lista  was  really 
situated  in  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  Reatc. 
[Lista.] 

13.  The  last  city  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  Cottua,  or  Cutilia  (KoruAm),  cele- 
brated for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
(between  Cirita  lhtcale  and  Antrodooo)  there 
exists  no  doubt.  [Cutilia.] 

Among  the  cities  of  I.atinm  itself,  Dionysius 
(i.  44,  ii.  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aborigines 
the  foundation  of  Antcmnae,  Caenina,  Ficulnca, 
Tellenao,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  wrested 


* The  MSS.  of  Dionysius  have  Sia  ttjs  ‘lovpfat 
d&ou,  a name  which  is  certainly  corrupt.  Some 
editors  would  read  'laurlai,  but  the  emendation  of 
Kovplat  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  far  more  probable. 
For  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  see 
Reate. 

f Ilolstenins,  however  (Xot.  ad  Cluver.  p.  114), 
places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  at  a pb<-e 
called  Colle  Piccolo , where  there  is  also  a celebrated 
church  of  Sta.  Anatolia. 
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by  them  from  the  ScnStat,  others  apparently  new 
settlements.  Little  historical  dependence  can  of 
coarse  be  placed  on  these  statements,  but  they  were 
probably  meant  to  distinguish  the  cities  in  question 
from  ttaoe  which  were  designated  by  tradition  as  of 
Pdasgian  origin,  or  colonics  of  Alba. 

Sallust  (Cut.  6)  sjeaka  of  the  Aborigines  as  a 
Hide  people,  without  fixed  laws  or  dwellings,  bat 
this  is  probably  a mere  rhetorical  exaggeration:  it 
U clear  that  Varro  at  least  regarded  them  as  pos- 
srsAcd  <i  fortified  towns,  temples,  oracles,  &c.;  and 
the  native  traditions  of  the  Latins  concerning  Janus 
and  Saturn  indicate  that  they  had  acquired  all  the 
primitive  arts  of  civilisation  before  the  period  of  the 
supposed  Trojan  colony.  [E.  II.  B.] 

ABORRHAS.  [Ohaboras.] 

ABRAU ANNUS  ('AGpaovayvot,  PtoLii.  3.  §2), 
a river  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  discharged  itself 
a little  northward  of  the  Promontorium  Novan  turn, 
or  Mull  of  Galloway  into  Luce- Ray.  Abravannus 
is  p«rubaWy  the  stream  which  flows  tlirough  I.och 
Ryan  into  the  sea — Ab-Ryan,  or  the  offspring  of} 
Ryan,  being  easily  convertible  into  the  Roman  form  I 
«f  the  word  Ab-Rvan-ns — Abravannus.  [W.  B.  D.]- 
ABRETTE'XK.  [Mtsia.] 

ABIIIXCATUI,  a Gallic  tribe  (Plin.  iv.  18),  | 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  whose  frontier  was  near  ! 
the  Curiosolitcs.  Their  town  Ingena,  called  Abrin- 
cata>?  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  modem  Avraneke s ; and  their  territory 
would  probably  correspond  to  the  division  of  ylr- 
rnnchtm,  (G.  L.} 

ABROTONUM  ('  AGpirovov),  a Phoenician  city 
co  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Tripoli- 
tan*, between  the  SjTtes,  usually  identified  with 
Nab  rata,  though  Pliny  makes  them  different  places. 
(Sealax,  p.  47 ; Strab.  p.  835;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Plin. 

T.i)  [P.SJ 

ABSrRTIDF.S  or  APSYUTIDES  ('A+uprJJf! : 
Etk.  *A ^vfrrttti,  ‘A^vprot:  Cherso  and  Otero),  the 
name  of  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  lllyricum,  so  called 
became,  according  to  one  tradition,  Abeyrtus  was 
slain  here  by  his  sister  Medea  and  by  Jason.  I*tolemy 
m«tti-«s  only  one  island  APSORRCS  ("A^o^oj),  on 
which  he  places  two  towns  Crepsa  (Kpriia)  and 
Ajisoct us.  (Strab.  p.  315;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v. ; Mel. 
H.  7;  Plm.  iii.  26;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 13.) 

ABUS  ( b 'AS«f)  or  ABA  (Phn.  v.  24.  s.  20),  a 
mountain  in  Armenia,  forming  a part  of  the  E. 
prolongation  of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain,  and  sepa- 
rating the  basins  of  the  Araxes  and  of  the  Arsanias 
or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates  (Murad).  The  latter 
of  these  great  rivers  rises  on  its  S.  side,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  former  also  rises  on  its  N. 
««ie.  According  to  this  statement,  the  range  must 
be  considered  to  begin  as  far  W.  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Erseroam,  while  it  extends  E.  to  the  Araxes 
8.  of  Artaxata.  Here  it  terminates  in  the  great 
belated  peak,  17,210  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  which  nn  almost  uniform  tradition 
ha*  pointed  out  as  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
tin.  4),  and  which  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Agri- 
Ihigh,  and,  by  the  Persians,  Kuh-\-Suh  (mountain 
of  Soak):  it  is  situated  in  39°  42'  N.  lat.,  and 
44°  35'  E.  long.  This  summit  forms  the  culminating 
pert  of  W.  Asia.  The  chain  itself  is  called  A la-dagh. 
(Strab.  pp.  527,  531 ; PtoL  v.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ABUS  ('A €ot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6 : ITvmber),  one  of 
the  principal  rivers,  or  rather  estuaries  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Maxima  Caesariensis  in  Britain.  It  re- 
cam many  tributaries,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
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German  Ocean  south  of  Ocelum  Promontoriura 
(Spurn  Head).  Its  loft  bank  was  inhabited  by 
the  Celtic  tribe,  whom  the  Romans  entitled  Parisi, 
but  according  to  a medieval  poet  cited  by  Cam- 
den, no  great  town  or  city  anciently  stood  on  its 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABUSI'NA,  ABUSEXA,  a town  of  Vindelicia, 
situated  on  the  river  A bens,  and  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  Abensberg.  Abusina  stood 
near  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  high  road 
which  ran  from  the  Roman  military  station  Yinde- 
nissa  on  tl»e  Aar  to  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  are 
still  extant,  and  Roman  remains  still  discovered  at 
Abensberg.  [W.  B.  I).] 

ABYDUS.  1.  (v¥Atubosr  Abydom,  Plin.  v.  32; 
Etk.  ’ASu&nvJt,  Abydenus),  a city  of  Mysia  on  the 
Hellespoutus,  nearly  opposite  Sestus  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  in 
alliance  with  the  Trojans.  (/L  ii.  836.)  Aidas 
or  Atido , a modem  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
be  the  site  of  Abydos,  though  the  conclusion  from  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abydns  stood  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Hellespoutus,  where  the  channel  is  only 
7 stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a small  port.  It  was 
probaMy  a Thracian  town  originally,  but  it  became 
a Milesian  colony.  (Tbuc.  viii.  61.)  At  a point  a 
little  north  of  this  town  Xerxes  placed  his  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  his  troops  were  conveyed  across  the 
channel  to  the  opposite  town  of  Sestus,  b.  c.  480. 
(Herod,  vii.  33.)  The  bridge  of  boats  extended, 
according  to  Herodotus,  from  Abydus  to  a promon- 
tory on  the  European  shore,  between  Sestus  and 
Madytus.  The  town  possessed  a small  territory 
which  contained  some  gold  mines,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  as  exhausted.  It  was  burnt  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  for 
fear  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  lie  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  should  take  possession  of  it  (Strab. 
p.  591);  but  it  must  soon  have  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  for  it  was  afterwards  a town  of  some  note; 
and  Herodotus  (v.  117)  states  that  it  was  captured 
by  the  Persian  general,  Dauriscs,  with  other  cities 
on  the  Hellespont  (b.  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  In  B.  c.  411, 
Abydus  revolted  from  Athens  and  joined  Dercyllidas, 
the  Spartan  commander  in  those  parts.  (Thuc. 
viii.  62.)  Subsequently,  Abydus  made  a vigo- 
rous defence  against  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (b.  c.  196),  the  Romans  declared 
Abydus,  with  other  Asiatic  cities,  to  be  free. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydus  and 
Sestus  are  coupled  together  in  the  old  story  of 
Hero  and  Lcander,  who  is  said  to  have  swam 
across  the  channel  to  visit  his  mistress  at  Sestus. 
The  distance  between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  from 
port  to  port,  was  about  30  stadia,  according  to 
Strabo.  [G.  L.] 
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2.  In  ancient  times  termed  This,  in  Coptic 
Ebut,  now  Ardbat  el  Matfoon,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nomos  Thinites,  and  was  situated 
on  the  BaJtr  Yusuf  at  a short  distance  from  the 
point  where  that  water-course  strikes  off  from  the  : 
Nile,  being  about  7 £ miles  to  the  west  of  the  river,  | 
in  lat.  26°  10'  X.,  long.  32°  3'  E.  It  was  one  of  j 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thebaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes  . 
itself.  Here,  according  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  the bnrying-place  of  Osiris:  here  Mencs,  ; 
the  first  mortal  monarch,  was  born,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manet  ho  are  composed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narch*. In  the  timo  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village,  but  it  was  still  in  existence  when  j 
Ammianus  Marccllinus  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
oracle  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abydos  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  of  the  important  ruins,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the  j 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a very  | 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
lulls.  Indeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  men  ; 
of  distinction  among  the  Egyptians  frequently  se-  i 
looted  Abydos  as  their  place  of  sepulture,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris.  ! 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are:  — 1.  An  extensive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Mem  non  (M  tuv&viov  flaolAuov,  Mtmnonis  regia ) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
os  resembling  the  Labyrinth  in  general  plan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  complicated.  It  lias 
been  proved  by  recent  investigations  that  this  build- 
ing was  tho  work  of  a king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Harrises  II.,  father  of  lionises  tho  Great. 
2.  A temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  liamses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  IS  18  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  as  tho  Tablet  of  Abydos , which  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  tho  predecessors  of 
Burnses  the  Great. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
with  This  cannot  bo  demonstrated.  Wo  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  tho  Thinite  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
os  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Steplmnus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a town  of  Egypt  in  tho  vicinity  of  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intimately  connected,  1 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  place  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq.;  Plut. 
Is.  et  Os.  18;  Plin.  v.  9;  Ptol.iv.  5;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  ed.  Weasel.;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Ql$\  Auun. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  § 3;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  397 ; Kcnrick,  Ancient  Egypt , vol.  i 
P*  45.)  [W.R.] 

A’BYLA,  or  A’BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
(’A§uAif  or  'A€l\rj  crHjArj,  'A€v\v^,  Eratosth.: 
Ximiera , Jebel-eUMina,  or  Monte  del  Hacho),  a 
high  precipitous  rock,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
tho  Atlantic  to  tho  Mediterranean  (Frctum  Gadi- 
tanum  or  Herculeum,  Straits  of  Gibraltar ).  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Septan  Fratrcs  (Jebel  Zatout,  i.  e.  Ape's  Hill),  j 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  included  : 
under  the  name  of  Abyla.  They  may  be  regarded  j 
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as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a low  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  about  3 miles  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a Homan  fortress  (Castelluin  ad 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  by  tho  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  or  Sebta,  the  citadel  of  which  is  on  the  hill 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Calpe  ( Gibraltar ) on  the  coast  of  Spain,  farmed 
tho  renowned  “ Columns  of  Hercules”  ('HpcurAciat 
tTTtfAai,  or  simply  <tt»)Acu),  so  called  from  the 
fable  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain,  which 
was  tom  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ; Plin.  iii.  prooem.,  v.  1 ; Mela,  ii.  6 ; Ex- 
ploration Scientifque  de  lAlgerie,  tom.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  S.] 

ACACE'STUM  ('Axatrijaiov:  Elh.  ’Aicajc^oior), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  1 arrliasia,  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  sladin 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  son  of  Lycaon ; 
and  according  to  some  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  place  by  Acacus,  and  lienee  derived  the 
surname  of  Acacesius.  Upon  the  hill  there  was  a 
statue  in  stone,  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  of  Ilennes 
Acaccsius;  und  four  stadia  from  tho  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hill,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St.  Elias.  (Paus.  viii.  3. 
§ 2,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii.  36.  § 10;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.; 
Boss,  Ileisen  im  Etloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
ACADEMl'A.  [Athena*.] 

ACADE'RA  or  AC ADI'B A,  a region  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.  (Curt.  viii.  10. 
§19.)  [P.S.] 

ACALAXDRUS  ( AxdAavSpos),  a river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tareriturn.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Ueraclea : but  hi* 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  tho 
Italian  Greeks  that  liad  been  previously  held  at  Hc- 
raclea.  [Ueraclea.]  Cluverius  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  tlie  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
tified it  w ith  XheSalandrella,  a small  river  between  tho 
Basiento  and  Agri ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Barrio  and  Romanelli  are  correct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a small  stream,  still  called  tho  Caknidro,  flowing 
into  the  sea  a little  N.  of  Jiuseto,  and  about  1 0 miles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  or  Sin  no.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Hcra- 
elea  and  Thurii.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  § 15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Cluvcr.  /to/,  p.  1277 ; Barrios  de  Ant.  Culabr. 
V*  20;  Koinanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  [E.  II.  B.J 

ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.  [Cyprus.] 
ACANTHUS  (*Aicav0M  : Eth.  ’Atcdvdios : 
Erisso),  a town  on  the  E.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalci- 
diee,  and  about  1 J mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Atiios.]  It  was  founded  by  a colony  from  An- 
dros, and  became  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopjtfd  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (f».  c. 
480)  and  praised  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidos  b c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwords  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  main  - 
tained  their  independence  against  the  Olynthians, 
but  eventually  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. In  the  war  between  the  Homans  and  Philip 
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(b.  c.  200)  Acanthus  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  fleet  of  the  republic.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  erro- 
nreoslj  place  Acanthus  on  the  Singitic  gulf,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  was  on  the 
Strjuxmk  gulf,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus  and  other 
authorities : the  error  may  have  perhaps  arisen  from 
the  territory  of  Acanthus  havinz  stretched  as  far  as 
the  Siagiric  gulf.  At  Erisso , the  site  of  Acanthus, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a large  ancient  mole,  advancing 
ic  a curve  into  the  sea,  and  also,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  village  stands,  some  re- 
trains of  an  ancient  wall,  constructed  of  square 
tijcks  of  grey  granite.  On  the  coin  of  Acanthus 
figured  below  is  a lion  killing  a bull,  which  confirms 
the  account  of  Herodotus  (vii.  125),  that  on  the 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Acanthus  to  Therme,  lions 
v% ted  the  camels  which  carried  the  provisions. 
(Bend.  vii.  115.  seq.  121,  seep;  Time.  iv.  84,  seq. 
v.  18;  Xen.  II til.  v.  2;  Liv.  xxxL  45;  IMut. 
QpmsL  Grate . 30;  Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  147.) 


2.  (Zkuhovr),  a city  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  XUe,  120  stadia  S.  of  Memphis.  It 
in  the  Memphite  Nome,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
Heptszkamis.  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple  of 
Urine,  and  received  its  name  from  a sacred  enclo- 
sure composed  of  the  Acanthus.  (Strab.  p.  809; 
Haod.  i.  97;  Steph.  11.  ».  r.;  l*tol.  iv.  5.  § 55,  who 
calls  the  town  'AkopBusv  IloAij.) 

AC .VH X A'X LA  (’Aicapyayia  : ’Atcapydr,  -avor, 
.Vanufl,  -inis),  the  most  westerly  province  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  on  the  NE.  by  Amphiiochia,  on  the  W.  and  SW. 
by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia.  It 
rafinwl  about  1571  square  miles.  Under  the  Ro- 
ws*, or  probably  a little  earlier,  the  river  Achelous 
i rraed  the  boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Pelojjonnesian  war,  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae,  which  was  one  of  the  Acamanian 
towns,  extended  E.  of  this  river.  Tho  interior  of 
Aoraauta  is  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of 
v>  great  elevation,  to  which  some  modern  writers 
erroneously  give  the  name  of  Crania.  [Crania.] 
Between  these  mountains  there  are  several  lakes, 
«d  many  fertile  rallies.  The  chief  river  of  the 
tamttrj  ii  the  Achelous,  which  in  the  lower  part  of 
it*  course  flows  through  a vast  plain  of  great  na- 
tural fertility,  called  after  itself  the  l’aracheloitis. 
This  plain  is  at  present  covered  with  marshes,  and 
the  greater  port  of  it  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Achelous.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  river  having  fre- 
<peotly  altered  its  channel,  the  southern  part  of  tho 
^aft  d Acarnania  has  undergone  numerous  changes. 
The  chief  affluent  of  the  Achelous  in  Acarnania  is 
the  Arena*  ('Artnroi),  which  flowed  into  tho  main 
stream  80  stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  There  are  several 
puneotories  on  the  coast,  but  of  these  only  two  arc 
t- penally  named,  the  promontory  of  Acnuii,  and 
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| that  of  Crithote  (Kpifl&rrfj),  on  the  W.  coast,  form- 
ing one  side  of  the  small  bay,  on  which  the  town  of 
I Astacus  stood.  Of  the  inland  lakes,  the  only  ono 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  Melitc  (M«A{ttj  j Tri- 
kardho ),  30  stadia  long  and  20  broad,  N.  of  tho 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
adae.  There  was  a lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Lcucas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  which  Strabo 
(p.  459)  gives  the  namo  of  Myrtuutium  (Mup- 
Tovyrior').  Although  the  soil  of  Acarnania  was 
fertile,  it  was  not  much  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Tho  products  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Pliny  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xxxvi.  19.  s.  30),  and  also  of  a pearl- 
fishery  off  Atrium  (ix.  56).  A modem  traveller 
states  that  the  rocks  in  Acarnania  indicate,  in  many 
places,  the  presence  of  copper,  and  he  was  also 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mountains 
produce  coal  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  ( Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  79.)  Tho 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
herds  and  flocks,  which  pastured  in  the  rich  mea- 
dows in  tho  lower  part  of  the  Achelous.  There 
were  numerous  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania. Of  there  the  most  important  were  the 
EcillXADXS,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
Achelous  along  the  shore  to  the  N. ; the  Taphiak 
Insulae,  lying  between  Leucas  and  Acarnania,  and 
Leucas  itself,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Acarnania,  but  was  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a canal.  (Respecting  Acar- 
nania in  general  see  Strab.  p.  459,  seq. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  488,  seq. ; Fiedler, 
lltise  durch  Griechcnland , vol.  i.  p.  158,  se<j.) 

Amphiiochia,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  a part 
of  Acarnania,  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article. 
[AMPHI  LOCHIA.] 

The  name  of  Acarnania  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  earliest  times.  Homer  only  calls 
the  country  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallcnia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epeirus  (ffrttpos),  or  the  main- 
land (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  although  he  frequently 
mentions  the  Aetolians.* 

The  country  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboac,  the  Leleges, 
and  the  Curetes.  The  Taphii,  or  Teleboae  were 
chiefly  found  in  the  islands  off  the  western  coast 
of  Acarnania,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
by  piracy.  [Teleboae.]  The  Leleges  were  more 
widely  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  possession  at 
one  period  of  Aetolia,  Locris,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Leleges.]  The  Curetes  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Aetolia,  and  to  have  settled  in  Acarnania, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  former  country 
by  Aetolus  and  his  followers  (Strab.  p.  465).  The 
name  of  Acarnania  is  derived  from  Acaman,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous.  (Thuc.  ii.  102.)  If  this  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimate  that  an 
Argive  colony  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 

* In  the  year  b.  c.  239,  the  Acamanians,  in  the 
embassy  which  they  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, pleaded  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  the  ancestor  of  Rome,  being 
tho  first  time  probably,  as  Thirlwall  remark?,  that 
they  had  ever  boasted  of  the  omission  of  their  name 
from  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  xxviii.  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  462  ; Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  viii* 
pp.  119, 120.) 
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b.  c.,  the  Corinthians  founded  Leucas,  Anactorium,  The  Acamanians  were  of  gnat  service  in  maintain- 
Sollium,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  (Strab.  ing  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  western  part  of 
p.  452.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  Greece,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  porticu- 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior;  they  never  made  lariy  in  b.  c.  426,  when  they  gained  a signal  victory 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life;  and  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  over  the  Pelo- 
cven  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  ponnesians  and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  (Time.  iii. 
were  a rude  and  barbarous  people,  engaged  in  con-  j 105,  seq.)  At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  they 
tinual  wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  living  by  j concluded  a peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  although 
robbery  and  piracy.  (Thuc.  i.  5.)  The  Acar-  they  still  continued  allies  of  Athens  (Thuc..  iii.  114.) 


nan i an*,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  as  such  were 
allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
although  they  were  closely  connected  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Agracans  and  Amphilochians  on 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  who  were  barbarian  or  non- 
llellcnic  nations.  Like  other  rude  mountaineers, 
the  Acamanians  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  They  formed  good  light-armed  troops, 
and  were  excellent  slingers.  They  lived,  for  the 
most  part  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  mountains.  They  were  united,  how- 
ever, in  a political  League,  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
an  account  in  a work  now  lost.  (^KKopvdvoty  II0A.1- 
Ttto,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thucydides  mentions  a hill, 
named  Olpae,  near  the  Ainphilochian  Argos,  which 
the  Acamanians  had  fortified  as  a place  of  judicial 
meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  (Thuc.  iii. 
105.)  The  meetings  of  the  League  were  usually 
held  at  Stratus,  which  was  the  ciiief  town  in  Acar- 
nania  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  § 4;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  80); 
but,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  meetings  took 
place  either  at  Thvrium,  or  at  Leucas,  the  latter  of 
which  place*  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  city  in 
Acarnania  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16,  U ; Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 
At  an  early  period,  when  part  of  Amphilochia  be- 
longed to  the  Acamanians,  they  used  to  hold  a public 
judicial  congress  at  Olpae,  a fortified  hill  about  3 
miles  from  Argos  Amphilochicum.  Of  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  League  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars. We  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Funta , the  site  of  ancient  Actium,  that  there  was 
a Council  and  a general  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decrees  were  passed.  (,'E$o(c  fiov\a  teal 
Ty  Kuivt?  ruv  \\Kapvdvicv').  At  tbo  head  of  the 
League  there  was  a Strategus  ^rpa-rriyos)  or 
General ; and  the  Council  had  a Secretary  ( ypap^ia - 
t«6s),  who  appears  to  have  been  a person  of  import- 
ance, as  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 
The  chief  priest  ( itpawoKoi ) of  tho  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Actium  seems  to  have  been  a person  of 
high  rank ; and  either  his  name  or  that  of  the  Stra- 
tegus  was  employed  for  official  dates,  like  that  of  the 
first  Archon  at  Athens.  (Bbckh,  Corpus  Inscript. 
No.  1793.) 

The  history  of  the  Acamanians  begins  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their  liatred  against 
the  Corinthian  settlers,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
all  their  best  ports,  naturally  led  them  to  side  with 
the  Athenians;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
alliance  with  the  latter  arose  from  the  expulsion  of 
tho  Amphilochians  from  the  town  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum by  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambracia, 
about  B.  O.  432.  The  Acamanians  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  expelled  Amphilochians,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  they  applied  for 
assistance  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
sent  an  expedition  under  Phormio,  who  took  Argos, 
expelled  tho  Ambraciots,  and  restored  the  town  to 
the  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians.  An  alliance 
was  now  formally  concluded  between  the  Acama- 
.nians  and  Athenians.  The  only  towns  of  Acarnania 
which  did  not  join  it  were  Oeniadae  and  Astacus. 


In  B.c.  391  we  find  the  Acamanians  engaged  io 
war  with  the  Achaean*,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Calydon  in  Aetolia;  and  as  the  latter  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Acamanians,  they  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania, commanded  by  Agcsilaus.  The  latter  ravaged 
the  country,  but  hi*  expedition  was  not  attended 
with  any  lasting  consequences  (Xen.  Ilell.  iv.  6). 
After  tho  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Aetolians 
conquered  most  of  the  towns  in  tho  west  of  Acar- 
nania; and  the  Acamanians  in  consequence  united 
themselves  closely  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom 
they  remained  faithful  in  their  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  They  refused  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Philip  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Leucas,  their  principal  town, 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cyiuwccphalae  that  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16 — 17.) 
When  Antioehus  III.  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Greece, 
b.  c.  191,  the  Acamanians  were  persuaded  by  their 
countryman  Mnasilochu*  to  espouse  his  cause;  but 
on  the  expulsion  of  Antioehus  from  Greece,  they 
came  again  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  11 — 12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  by  Aeiniiius  Paulas  and  the  Roman  conunis- 
sioners  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (».  c.  168), 
Leucas  was  separated  from  Acarnania,  but  no  other 
change  was  mado  in  tho  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 
When  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Acarnania  was  an- 
nexed to  tho  province  of  Acliaia  or  of  Epeirus,  but 
it  is  mentioned  at  a later  time  as  part  of  Epeirus. 
[Achaia,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitants  of  several  of 
its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis, 
which  he  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium  [Ni- 
corotas] ; and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
and  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Acarnania. 
On  the  Ambracian  gulf,  from  E.  to  W. : Limn  aka. 
Echinus  (’Ex‘vos,  Steph.  B.  s.r.\  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ai 
Vasili),  Ucracleia  (Plin.  iv.  2;  Pomfea),  Anacto- 
kium,  Actium.  On  or  near  the  west  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.:  Tbyrium,  Palakki  s, 
Alyzia,  Sollium,  Astacus,  Oeniadae.  In  the 
interior  from  S.  to  N.:  Old  Oeaia  [ Oenia- 
dae], Coronta,  Metropolis,  Stratus,  Rbyn- 
chus  ('Pvyx0*)'  near  Stratus,  of  uncertain  site 
(PoL  ap.  Ath.  iii.  p.  95,  d.);  Phytia  or  Phob- 
TEiAE,  Med  EON.  The  Roman  Itineraries  mention 
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cnJj  one  read  in  Aearaania,  which  led  from  Act! am 
alacg  the  coast  to  Calydon  in  Aetolia. 

ACCI  ('Aicxt : Guadix  el  viejo , between  Granada 
and  Baza),  a considerable  inland  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraronensls,  on  the  borders  of  Bactica;  under  the 
L -nans  a colony,  with  the  Jus  Latinuin.  under  the 
fall  nan*  of  CoLonia  Julia  Gcmella  Accitana.  Its 
reins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  heads  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Gennanicus,  Drusus,  and  Caligula,  and 
the  ensigns  of  the  legions  iii.  and  vi.,  from  which  it 
was  coincused  by  Julius  or  Augustus,  and  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Gcmella  (Iiin.  Ant. 
pf»-  402,  404;  PKbl  ill.  3.  s.  4;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  271;  Eckhol,  toL  L pp.  34 — 3i> ; Ka&che,  a.  r.) 
According  to  Marrobi us  (SaL  i.  19),  Marx  was  wor- 
st, pped  here  with  his  head  surrounded  with  the 
mzs  rays,  under  the  name  of  Ketos.  Such  an 
emblem  is  seen  on  the  coins.  [P.  S.] 

A'CCUA,  a small  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Jjrj  (xxiv.  20)  as  one  of  the  places  recovered 
by  Q.  Fabius  from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  214.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  passage  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luceria,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  11.  B.] 

ACE  (vA*i7:  EtA.'Aicaubf),  the  Accuo  (vAirx«) 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  i.  31),  the  Akka  of  the 
Arabs,  a celebrated  town  and  harbour  on  the  shores 
«f  Phoenicia,  in  lat.  32°  54',  long.  35°  6'  E.  It  is 
situated  on  the  point  of  a small  promontory,  the 
northern  extremity  of  a circular  bay,  of  which  the 
pppeeice  or  southern  horn  b formed  by  one  of  the 
ridfeee  of  Mount  Carmel.  During  the  period  that 
Ploisny  Sotcr  was  in  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  it 
received  the  name  of  Ptolemais  (nro\e^alf : Eth. 
CruA*M«iri7t,  I1roA«/uueu$),  by  which  it  was  long 
distinguished.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
it  became  a Roman  colony,  and  was  styled  Coloxla 
Clauds  Caelsarls  Ptolemais,  or  simply  Colowia 
Prouauus;  bat  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
^wxally  known  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jean 
dAcre,  or  simply  Acre. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  position  of  Acre 
were  noDgnised  from  an  early  period  by  those  who 
dawi  to  keep  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
bat  it  did  Dot  rise  to  eminence  until  after  the  decay 

Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
«u  already  a great  city ; and  although  it  lias  under- 
gone many  vicissitudes,  it  has  always  maintained 
a certain  degree  of  importance.  It  originally  bc- 
luged  to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  though  nominally 
iacioded  within  the  territory  of  the  tribo  of  Asher, 
a as  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
pasred  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Persians.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  it  was 
aligned  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  subsequently  fell 
miller  the  Seleucidae,  and  after  changing  hands  re- 
patedJr  eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
it  is  laid  at  present  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  [W.  It.] 

A'CELIK  (Asolo),  a town  of  the  interior  of 
Tenrtb,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
IS  miles  NW.  of  Treviso.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  23  ; PtoL 
EL  1.  § 30.)  The  name  is  written  *'Ak«5o*'  in  our 
editum  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  correctness  of  the  form 
Arinin  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  that  of  tho 
modem  town.  We  leam  front  Paulas  Diaconus  (iiL 
25,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  Acilium ),  tliat  it 
»a»  a bishop's  see  in  the  6th  century.  [E.  H. 
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ACERRAE  CAx^cu:  Acerranus).  1.  A city  in 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8 miles  ME.  of 
Naples,  still  called  Acerra.  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  city  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Rome;  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  n.c.  332,  the  Acer- 
rani,  in  common  with  several  other  Campanian  cities, 
obtained  the  Roman  “ ci vitas,"  but  without  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  ultimately  obtained  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  1 7 ; Festus,  s.  v. 
Municipium,  M unireps,  and  }*raeftctura,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  M tiller.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hannibal  from  Campania,  the  Acernuii,  with  tlie 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  city,  B.c.  210.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  xxvii.  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Samnite  general,  C.  Papius,  but  offered  so  vigorous 
a resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  E.  C.  i.  42,  45.)  Virgil  praises  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  hail  suffered  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clanius, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  225;  and  Servius 
ad  loc .;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  received  a colony  under  Augustus  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  conjunc- 
tion w ith  Nola  and  Kuccria,  apjarently  as  a place  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town.  (Strab.  v. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ore  11.  Jtucr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modem  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
site  as  well  os  the  name  of  the  ancient  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Venu- 
sin.  p.  10 — 12.)  Tho  coins  with  an  O&can  legend 
which  were  referred  by  Eckhel  and  earlier  numisma- 
tists to  Acerrae,  belong  properly  to  Atella.  (Mil- 
lingcn,  A ’umismatique  de  C A neienne  Italic , p.  190; 
Fricdliinder,  Oskischen  M unzen,  p.  15.) 

2.  A city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres.  Polybius  describes  it  merely  as  situ- 
ated between  tho  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  his  words 
are  copied  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium:  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  road  from  tliat  city  to  Laus  Pompcia 
(Lodi  Vecchio ),  at  a distance  of  22  Roman  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  from  Cremona.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  position  of  Gherra  or 
Gera,  a village,  or  rather  suburb  of  J’izzightttone, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer  Adda.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  considerable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda ) even  before  the  Roman  conquest:  and  in  b.c. 
222,  held  out  for  a considerable  time  against  tho 
consuls  Marcellas  and  Scipio,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  after  the  battle  of  Clastidiura.  (Pol.  ii.  34  ; 
Plut.  Marc.  6 ; Zonar.  viii.  20 ; Strab.  v.  p.  247  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Tab.  Pent.;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  244.) 

3.  A third  town  of  the  name,  distinguished  by  tho 

epithet  of  Vatriae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
».  19)  as  having  been  situated  in  Umbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  due  to  its  po- 
sition is  lost.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACES  (‘'Aktjs),  a river  of  Asia,  flow  ing  through 
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a plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  respecting  which 
a story  is  told  by  Herodotus  (iii.  117).  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  bo 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  E.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  the  Indian  river  Acetones.  [P.  S.] 

AC  ESIN  ES  ('Ak€<t1ktjs),  a river  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tauromenium. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Naxos  by  the  Mes- 
senians  in  n.  c.  425  : but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (iii.  8)  As  INKS,  and 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  4)  Asini us.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromenium,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Cantara , a con- 
siderable stream,  which,  after  following  throughout 
its  course  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Schizo,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  The 
Onobalas  of  Appian  ( D . C.  v.  109)  Is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river.  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  regarding  the  /'turns 
Freddo  os  the  Accsines  : it  is  a very  small  stream, 
while  the  Cantara  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  93  ; Monnert,  voL  ix.  pt. 
ii.  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  QkKtalvi\t : Che  nab : Dionysius 
Periegetcs,  v.  1138,  makes  the  » long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  tho  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (L  c.  Fite  Waters)  to  the  great 
plain  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  under  India. 
The  Accsines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  long.  70°  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga , which  would 
have  been  Hellenized  into  2ay8po<pdyos,  a word  so 
like  to  ‘Av8po<pdyns,  or  ’AA*(c irSpixpayor,  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
the  evil  omen,  the  more  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Hydaspes  j 
(Bitter,  Erdkunde  r on  Alien,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  456: 
for  other  references  see  India.)  [P.  S.J 

AOKSTA.  [Segksta.] 

ACHAEI  (*A xcuo/),  one  of  tho  four  races  into 
which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  tliat  jart  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  and  also 
in  the  eastern  jwrt  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sparta.  Argos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  (*Apyos  ’AxoaVcdr,  Horn.  11. 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pclasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly;  but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achacans  were  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Holleu.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1)  related  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly,  1 
:md  recovered  the  dominions  of  which  his  father, 
Xuthus,  had  been  deprived;  and  then,  in  order  to  i 
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explain  the  existence  of  the  Achacans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, ho  adds  that  Archander  and  Archi teles,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  caino  back  from  Phthiotis  to  Argos, 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  people  Achacans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  laving  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Lace- 
daemon and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  tho  name  of 
Achacans.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pclops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  Phthiotan  Achacans,  who  settled  in 
Laconia.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achacans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  There  is  a totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Acbaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  17), 
who  relates  tliat  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  And  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from  Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
far,  as  to  assign  a Pelasgic  origin  to  the  Achacans. 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achacans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  L p.  109,  seq.) 
The  only  fact  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus. 
They  arc  represented  by  Homer  as  a brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  tliat 
[ he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeaiia  or 
Panachacans  (navayaiof,  11.  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  Ac.). 
In  the  sumo  manner  Peloponnesus,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  jioet  tho 
Achaean  land.  (’Ax<uti  yaia,  Horn.  11,  i.  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)  On  tho  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achacans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a conquered  people.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pelled Achacans,  led  by  Tisamenus,  tho  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialus 
(AryiaAos)  or  the  “ Coast,”  and  was  inhabited  by 
Ionians.  The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.  (Strnb.  p.  383;  Pans, 
vii.  1;  Pol.  ii.  41;  coiup.  Herod,  i.  145.)  The 
further  history  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  under 
Achaia.  Tho  Achacans  founded  several  colonics, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.  [Croton  ; Sybaris.] 

ACHA'IA  (’Axafa,  Ion.  *Ax<u*ij:  Eth.  ’Axaidr, 
Achaeus,  Achlvus,  fem.  and  adj.  ’Ax<naj,  Athiuas, 
Achaia:  Adj.  ’Axainos,  Achaicus,  Achaius).  1. 

A district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achacans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achacans  (*Ax«‘ol  ol  £tcu)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achacans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  sec  Achaf.i.]  It  was 
from  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Acliilles  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  the  subjects  of  this  hero  were 
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calkd  Myrmidon*,  and  Hellenes,  and  Arhaeans. 
(/7.  iL  684.)  This  district  continued  to  retain  tho 
ume  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (viL  173, 
197),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phthia  were  called 
Phthiotan  Achaean*  till  a still  later  period.  (Thuc. 
viii.  3.)  An  account  of  this  part  erf  Thessaly  is 
gTTea  under  Thessalia. 

2.  Originally  called  Aegiai.cs  or  Af.gialeia 
(SsymKot,  AryidAfta,  Horn.  //.  ii.  575;  Paus.  vii. 
1.  § 1 ; Strah.  p.  383),  that  is,  “the  Const,”  a 
province  in  the  N.  of  Peloponnesus,  extended  along 
the  Corinthian  gulf  from  the  river  Larissus,  a little 
>.  of  the  prtanontory  A rax  us.  which  separated  it 
fn^o  Eli',  to  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it 
from  Skyucia.  On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
cadia, and  on  the  SVV.  by  Elis.  Its  greatest  length 
sfacg  the  coast  is  about  65  English  miles:  its 
breadth  from  about  12  to  20  miles.  Its  area  was 
probably  ataut  650  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
®Jr  a narrr*w  slip  of  country,  lying  upon  tho  slop* 
the  northern  range  of  Arcadia,  through  which 
are  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  by  which  alone  Achaia 
can  be  invaded  from  the  south.  From  this  moun- 
tain range  descend  numerous  ridges  running  down 
into  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains and  the  rallies  between  them  arc  generally 
my  fertile.  At  the  present  day  cultivation  ends 
«i:h  the  plain  of  Patra,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
on  part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.  The  plains 
are  drained  by  numerous  streams;  but  in  consequence 
rf  the  j roxiiuity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
cMsrve  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
rv*t  of  them  are  dry  in  summer.  The  coast  is 
r-uendly  low,  and  deficient  in  go<d  harbours. 
OToc/d  Leake  remarks,  that  the  level  along  the 
oast  of  Achaia  Li  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
o<tm*  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  do<«nd  from  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise 
in-itodatcly  at  the  hack  of  the  plains.  Wherever 
the  rivers  are  largest,  the  plains  are  most  extensive, 
ard  each  river  has  its  correspondent  promontory 
f -Tpcctkced  in  like  mnnuer  to  its  volume.  Tliesc 
jnraoctories  are  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
• Innings  at  which  the  rivers  emerge  from  the 
Kjcuntains.*  ( I\  lopOtmesiaca,  p.  390.) 

The  highest  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Paine ; it  in  called  Moxs  Paxachajcus 
ty  Polybius,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  f-amc  as  the  Scio- 
ns* of  Pliny  (rb  TlavaxcuKhv  Spor,  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
Plin.  iv.  6:  Voidhia).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
bright  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morca,  vol.  iL  p.  138, 
Akpoewnixa,  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
cuous promontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Drepanum 
(A^nrer;  C.  Dkrejxino ),  the  most  northerly 
print  in  Peloponnesus.  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Phi  urn,  but  it  is 
the  low  .-aedy  print  4 miles  eastward  of  the  latter. 
Its  name  is  connected  by  Pansanias  with  the  sickle 
cf  Cronus;  but  we  know  that  this  name  was  often 
applied  by  the  ancient*  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
which  assume  the  form  of  a bprravoy,  or  sickle, 
(tit rah.  p.  335  ; Pans.  vii.  23.  §.  4 ; Leake,  Morea, 
v-A  £L  p.  415.)  2.  111!  i t'M  (“Ploy:  Cattle  of  the 
H'/rta),  4 miles  westward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
ti  ned  above,  is  opposite  the  protnoutory  of  Antiu- 
KBirac,  soenrtimea  also  called  Illiium  (’Atnlfyiov: 
Cattle  of  Rum  Hi),  on  the  birders  of  Aetolia  and 
lxrin.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
•thcr  the  firmer  was  called  rb  ’A x&k6v,  and  the 
hUer  rb  MoXv/tpucbr,  frurn  its  vicinity  to  the  town 
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ot  Molycreium.  These  two  promontories  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  Corintliian  gulf.  The  breadth 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a mile  and  n half ; but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  hiss.  Thucydides  makes 
it  7 stadia,  Strabo  5 stadia,  and  Pliny  nearly  a 
Homan  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Hhium  there 
was  a temple  ot  Poseidon.  (Thuc.  ii.  86 ; Strab. 
pp.  335,  336 ; Plin.  iv.  6 ; Stcph.  II.  s.  r. ; Dod- 
well, Classical  Tour , vol.  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Morea , 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Akaxes  {“  Apc^as ; Kaloyria), 
W.  of  Pyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Achaia 
and  Ells,  but  the  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Ijirissus.  (Pol.  iv.  G5;  Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Paus.  vi.  26.  § 10.) 

Tho  lollowing  Is  a list  of  tho  rivers  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W.  Of  those  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Crathis  (No.  3)  and  the  l’eirus 
(No.  14).  1.  Situ  as,  or  Sis  (Setter,  50s),  form- 

ing the  boundary  between  Acliaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pansanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a procession 
of  children  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  kick 
again  to  the  city.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  § 8,  iL  12.  § 2, 
vii.  27.  § 12;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 4;  comp.  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  J'elojtonnesiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Ciuus  (Kpioj),  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellenc,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a little  W.  of 
Aogeira.  (Paus.  vii.  27.  § 11.)  3.  Chatiiis 
(Kfxilhs:  A brat  a),  rising  in  a mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  itvyaos , to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achaia,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Cal- 
litn.  in  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§ 1 1,  viiL  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  § 4;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  BURAICCS  (rora/kv 
BovpalKos:  river  of  Kalarryta,  or  river  of  Bum), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  E.  of 
Burn.  It  appear*  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Eraslnus.  (Pans.  vii.  25.  § 10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  l.  c .)  5.  Ceuyxitks  (Kfpt/rinji:  Bob- 
husia),  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  § 5;  Leake,  l.  c.)  6. 

Selinus  (SfAiroCi : river  of  Vostitza),  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowring  through  Aegium. 
(Paus.  viL  24.  § 5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Leake,  /.  c.) 
7,  8.  Meg  an  rr as  (Mfyavlrai)  and  Phoenix 
(♦oTei^),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii.  23.  § 5.)  9.  Bounaeus  (BoAieaio*), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a little  E.  of  the  promontory 
Drepanum,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 
which  had  disap  wared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  § 4.)  10.  Sklemxus  (24a epyos), 

flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum and  Hhium,  a little  E.  of  Argyra.  (Paus. 
vii.  23.  § 1.)  11,  12.  Ciiaratokus  (Xdpahpos: 

river  of  Ve/p*Yri)and  Meiijciius  (McfAi^or:  river 
of  Sykena),  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  tho 
promontory  Hhium  and  Patnie.  (Paus.  vii.  22. 
* 11,  vii.  19.  § 9,  20.  § 1.)  13.  GLAUCtfS 

rAao/co?  : Lefka,  or  Lafka ),  falling  into  the  sea, 
a little  S.  of  Patra©.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  § 2;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peibus  (Ilctpos  ; Kame- 

nitza),  also  called  Achelous,  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Oleuus.  This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  name  of  Peirns,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  wide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  February,  although  no  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  weeks.  Into  the  Pedros  flowed  the  Teu- 
theas  (Tcrfcas),  which  in  its  turn  received  the 
Caucon.  The  Peirus  flowed  post  Pharae,  where  it 
w as  called  Pierus(ni«pa»),  but  the  inliabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  by  the  former  name.  (Strab.  p.  342 ; 
Herod,  i.  145;  Paus.  vii.  18.  § 1,  22.  § 1;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melos  (M«Aas),  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. Dionysius  Periegetes  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Crathis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt. 
Erymanthus.  (Strab.  p.  386 ; Dionys.  416.)  15. 

Lakisus  (Adpuror:  J/ona),  fonning  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  Elis,  rising  in  Mt.  Scollis, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  30  stadia  from  Dymc. 
(Pans.  vii.  17.  § 5;  Strab.  p.  387 ; Liv.  xxvii.  31.) 

I he  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
(AryioXcts),  or  tlie  “ Coast-Men,”  from  Aegialus, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  country,  though  some 
writers  sought  a mythical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  Acgialeus,  king  of  Sicyonia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Paus.  vii.  1.)  The  loniaus  subsequently 
settled  in  the  country.  According  to  the  mythical 
account,  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  tlie  head  of  an  anny,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  married 
his  daughter  Uclice,and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  louia,  and  the  in- 
habitants Ioniansor  Aegialian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  loniaus  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  command  of  their  king 
Tisamcnus,  tlie  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Heliee,  where  they  sustained  a siege  for  a time,  hut 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achaia.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Paus. 
vii.  1 ; Strab.  p.  383.)  This  Ls  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  questioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamcnus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are 
a small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Acliacan  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a town  : thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
Acgium  also  of  seven  or  eight.  The  Achaeans  pos- 
sessed twelve  cities,  the  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  ( nfpta ),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordingly  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  their  league.  Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  for  believing  tliat  there  were  more  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  established  number  of  the  confede- 
ration. These  cities  continued  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamcnus  down  to  Ogygus,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  and  es- 
tablished a democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  farmed  a 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  concerns. 
In  the«time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  the  twelve  cities 
were  Pellcnc,  Aegeira,  Aegac,  Burn,  Heliee,  Acgium, 
Khypcs,  Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyuie, 
TritaecLs  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  copied  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386)  ; but  it  appears  from  the  list  in 
Polybius  (ii.  41),  that  Leontium  and  Ceryneia  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Bhjpes  and 
Aegac,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Pausauias  (vii, 
6.  § 1 ) retains  both  Bhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patrae ; but  his  authority  is  of  no 
value  in  opposition  to  Polybius.  The  bond  of  union 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  connec- 
tion was  of  a religious  rather  tluui  of  a political 
nature.  Thus  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  another.  Pellene  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neutral; 
and  at  a later  period  of  the  war  Putrac  alone  es- 
poused the  Atheniau  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Heliee,  where 
they  offered  a common  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ; but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  c.  c.  373  [Hkuce], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Acgium,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Homagyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  tlie  Panachacan  Dcmetcr.  (Paus.  vii.  24; 
Pol.  v.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Being  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Iouion  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a state  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelling  the  Persians.  In  n.  c.  454  they 
funned  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  f«ir 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  n.  c.  445.  (Time.  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  tlie 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc.  ii.  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  age  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Pol.  ii.  39.)  The  firet  great  blow  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia  (ii.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  ami  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Ma:i- 
tincia,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  so  prostrate  tliat  they  were  unable  to  render 
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•7  niisU&ce  to  tl»e  confederate  Greeks  in  the  La- 
rum  war  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Palis.  vii. 
1)  But  their  independent  spirit  had  awakened  the 
/akxur  of  the  Macedonian  rulers,  and  Demetrius, 
Cassawkr,  and  Antigomis  Gonat&s  placed  garrisons 
ia  their  cities,  or  he  ld  possession  of  them  by  means 
<f  treats.  Such  a state  of  things  at  length  be- 
raay  insupportable,  and  the  cniniuotiuns  in  Macc- 
•:  xna,  which  billowed  the  death  of  Lysiuutchus  (b.  C. 
2$l),  afforded  them  a favourable  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors;  and  tho 
Gaulish  invarioa  which  shortly  followed  effectually 
prevented  the  Macedonians  from  inteKering  in  the 
affaire  cf  the  PdoponncMM.  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  cities  which  expelled  the  Macedonians. 
Their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  Tritaea 
and  i'harae  ; and  these  four  towns  now  resolved  to 
rrarw  the  ancient  League.  The  date  of  this 
erect  was  b.  c.  290.  Five  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
575)  tisry  were  joined  by  Aegium  anti  Burn,  and 
the  arwrief)  of  the  former  city  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  had  been  the  regular  place  of  meeting 
t4'  the  earlier  League  after  the  destruction  of  Helice, 
as  has.  been  already  related.  The  main  princ  iples  of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  League  were  now  fixed,  and 
a ootanm  was  erected  inscribed  with  tho  names  of  the 
rufjeiicrate  towns.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Cdyncii  was  added  to  the  League.  There  were  now 
<*ly  three  remaining  cities  of  the  ancient  League, 
which  had  not  joined  the  new  confederation,  namely, 
Leonthxm,  Aegeira,  and  Pellene;  for  Helice  had  been 
■waUowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  soon  after- 
wxnu  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
rnentkced  above  soon  afterwards  united  themselves 
to  the  League,  which  thus  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
(PoL  0.41;  Strab.  p.  384;  Paus.  vii.  18.  § 1.) 

The  Achaean  league  thus  renewed  eventually 
became  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
and  it  happened  by  a strange  coincidence  that  the 
people,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
heroic  age,  but  who  had  almost  disappeared  from 
history  for  several  centuries,  again  became  the 
greatest  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
fji  the  natk«*s  independence.  An  account  of  the 
cnestitaikn  of  this  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
«f  Antiquities  (art.  Achaicum  Foedm),  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  give  here  a brief  re- 
capitulation of  its  fundamental  laws.  The  great 
object  of  the  new  League  was  to  effect  a much 
ei«er  political  union  than  had  existed  in  the  former 
so*.  No  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 
to  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entire 
Catirn,  although  each  was  allowed  the  undisturbed 
orotred  of  its  internal  affairs.  This  sovereign  power 
resided  in  the  fwlcral  assembly  (avvoSos , farAiprfa, 
rvT*3fnor)  which  was  held  twice  a year  originally 
st  Aegram,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  places, 
though  extratodinary  meetings  might  be  convened 
W the  officers  of  the  League  either  at  Aegium  or 
dsewbere.  At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 
who  had  attained  the  ago  of  30,  w:is  allowed  to 
rpmk  ; but  questions  were  not  decided  by  an  ab- 
wffute  majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a majority  of 
th?  cities,  which  were  members  of  tlie  League.  In 
addiriuQ  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a Council 
which  previoasly  decided  upon  the  ques- 
ti<es  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  League  were:  1.  The 
StratfffM*  or  general  whose  duties  were 

partly  military  and  partly  civil,  ami  who  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  confederacy.  For  the 
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first  25  years  there  were  two  Strategi ; but  at  the 
end  of  that  tiiuo  (b.c.  255)  only  ooe  was  appointed. 
Marcus  of  CeiyneU  was  the  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (Pol.  ii.  43;  Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
bubly  at  this  time  that  an  Hippardiu * (Jmrapxos') 
or  commander  of  tlie  cavalry  was  then  first  npqwinted 
in  place  of  the  Strategua,  whose  office  had  been 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  ail  Uuder-Strategus 
(inroar  purify  6s),  but  we  have  no  accouut  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  chief  St rategua.  2.  A Secretary  of 
StaU(ypannar*vs).  3.  Ten  Demiurgi  (frrjuiovpyot), 
who  formed  a kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  League  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  tho  Demiurgi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  tho 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  tho 
Strategua  was  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a year 
liad  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  tho 
Strategus  died  under  the  period  of  his  office,  liis 
place  was  tilled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  tho 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  tlie  time  of  its  revival  its  number* 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  a single  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
(Aral.  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor- 
porating foreign  cities  with  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  delivered  his  native  city  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (n.c.  2. r»l),  a new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
years  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  League.  Tho 
great  object  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cities  from  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Macedonia,  ami  to 
incorporate  them  with  tho  League ; and  under  his 
able  management  tho  confederacy  constantly  re- 
ceived fresh  accessions.  Antigonus  Gouatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  effort  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  tho 
Achaenns,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  efforts 
by  tlie  Actoliuns,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  tho 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  years  the  League  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  u.  c. 
243  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tyrant, 
and  united  this  important  city  to  the  League.  'The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Megara,  Truczen,  and  Epi- 
daurns  followed  tlie  example  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A few  years  afterwards,  probably  in  b.  c.239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a member  of  the  League ; and 
in  b.  c.  236  it  received  the  accession  of  the  powerful 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  seemed  to  Aratus  that  tho 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a far  more  formidable  opposition  from  Sparta  than  he 
had  anticipated.  Cleomcnes  III.,  who  had  lately  as- 
cended the  Spartan  throne, was  a man  of  energy ; and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Neither  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  di.> posed  to  place  themselves  on  a level  with  the 
Achaean  towns ; and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtaia  possession  of  Orchoineuus,  Tegea, 
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and  Mantincia,  which  had  joined  the  Actolian  League  ! 
and  had  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  ont  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
League,  n.c.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Polybius  , 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Aclmdans  were  defeated  in 
several  battles  and  lost  some  important  places  ; and  [ 
so  unsuccessful  had  they  been,  that  they  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  their  chief.  Anitas 
was  unable  to  brook  this  humiliation,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  applied  to  Antigonus  Do  son  for  help,  thus 
undoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  upon  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  willingly  promised  his  assistance ; and  ; 
the  negotiations  with  Clemcnes  were  broken  off,  n.c.  ! 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  by  Antigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of  f 
Scllasia,  n.c.  221.  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the  ; 
country  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonus  thus 
became  master  of  Sparta ; but  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Achaean  league,  os  it  was  no  part  of  his  1 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Aclmeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  n.c.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  os  it  is  usually  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  defeated  the  Achacans, 
whereupon  Anitas  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success ; and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weary  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  conclude  a peace  in  B.c.  217.  The  Achaeuns 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ; but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassals 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  his  death  (b.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king’s  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  League  was  due  to  Philopoemen,  I 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days  j 
of  Grecian  independence.  He  introduced  great  ! 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace-  | 
douiuns  and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and  j 
breathed  into  them  a martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  light  their  own  canse,  and  ! 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace-  | 
donia.  His  defeat  of  Mudumidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta  | 
(b.c.  208),  both  established  his  own  reputation,, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  he  respected 
in  Greece.  Iu  the  war  between  the  Homans  and 
Philip,  the  Achacans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  pcaco  with  the 
republic,  b.c.  198.  About  this  time,  and  for  several  j 
subsequent  years,  the  Achacans  were  engaged  in  | 
hostilities  with  Xabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machuni-  i 
ilas  as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Xabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  n.  c.  192  ; whereupon  Philopoemen  ! 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  the  ; 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  191)  the  i 
Messcnians  and  the  Eteans  also  joined  the  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League ; but  its  independence  was 
now'  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  ami 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Achaeuns 
under  Philopoemen  ventured  to  punish  Sparta  in  1 


n.c.  188  by  razing  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and 
abolishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  their  conduct  was 
severely  censured  by  the  senate ; and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  I tomans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  con  tin  tied 
to  offer  a constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  League, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  affording:  the 
Homans  any  pretext  for  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
cortas,  Xenon,  and  Polybius.  Callicrates  on  the 
other  liand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a servile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Callicrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  drew  up  a list  of  1000 
Achacans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Homans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.c.  167) 
under  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Perseus.  'The  Homans  never  brought  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy  ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  number  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Greece.  Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  country,  there 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  ability,  like  the 
historian  Polybius ; but  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  their  long  and  uiyust  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  their  country  into  a war  with 
Rome.  A dispute  having  arisen  between  Sputa  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  b.c.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  from  tlio 
I*cague,  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critolaus,  who  was  their  general,  used 
every  effort  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Romans.  Through  his  influence  the 
Aclmeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Homans,  and  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  This  was  equivalent  to  a de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itself,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  through  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  tho  approach  of 
Me  tell  us,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia. He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarphea,  a little  S.  of  Thermopylae ; his  forces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battle.  Metellus  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.  Diaeus.  who  hfed  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continuo  tho 
contest,  ns  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  tho 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  lioj>c  of  pardon  from 
the  Homans.  Meantime  the  consul  Mummius  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  tho 
Roman  outposts,  Diaeus  ventured  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Homans.  The  Achaeans  wen?  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a blow.  Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  unfortunate  city.  Tho 
men  were  put  to  the  sword  ; the  women  and  children 
wore  reserved  as  slaves : and  after  the  city  had 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flames,  b.  c. 
146.  [Corintiivs.J  'ihus  perished  the  Achaean 
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Leap*.  End  with  it  the  independence  of  Greece; 
feat  the  ra»flectian  of  the  Achaean  power  was  jerpe- 
tioledbj  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  tlie  Romans 
to  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they  formed  it  into 
a province.  (Pans,  rii.  16,  snb  fin.) 

The  history  of  the  Achaean  League  has  been 
treated  with  ability  by  several  modem  writers.  The 
best  works  on  the  subject  are:  — Helwing,  Ges- 
ckieite  dts  Achdischen  Ihmdes,  Lcrngo,  1829  ; 
teiMsn.  Gtschiehle  Gricchenland s ron  tier  Entste- 
iswy  dts  Aetol.  t end  A chaischen  BttndfS  bis  avf 
die  Zerstoru ng  Corinths , Bonn,  1833  ; Flat  lie's 
GcsdmekU  Macedonians,  ■vol.  ii.,  Leipz.  1832:  Mer- 
14cer,  Acbaicomm  Libri  111.,  Ihrnnst.  1837  ; 
finokbliter,  Gesck.  dcs  Aetolischen  Landes,  Voiles 
bvndts,  Berlin,  1844;  Droysen,  Hellenism  vs, 
roL  iL,  Hamburg,  1843  ; Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  voL  viii. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
frwn  E.  to  W. : PxuiBB,  with  its  harbour  Aristo- 
aautae,  and  its  dependent  fortresses  Olurus  and 
Genogssa,  or  Dotmssa:  Aegeira,  with  its  fortress 
PheDoe  : Algae  : Bura  : Ceryxeia  : Helice: 
Aegium,  with  the  dejiendcnt  places  Leuctruni  and 
Erineum : the  harbour  of  Paxormus  between  the  pro  - 
menturies  of  Drepanum  and  Rhium:  Patrae,  w ith 
the  dependent  places  Boline  and  Argyra  : 0 lex  us 
with  the  dependent  places  Peirae  and  Euryteiae  ; 
I>the,  with  the  dependent  places  Tcichos,  Heca- 
tombaeon  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Phakae  : 
Leoxtttm  : Tiutaea.  The  following  towns,  of 
which  the  sites  are  unknown,  are  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanos  Byzantinus : Acarra  ("A/ta^a) : Aloe 
fAA#t)  : Anace  ('A vcun?)  ; Ascheion  (” Aaxfl0y ) : 
Azotus  ( A(i teros)  : Pella  (IlcAAa)  : Phacetus 

(♦oi^Toj):  Politeia  (noAfreia):  Psophis 
Seohe  (2toAis):  Tame  (TdpKij):  Teneium  (TVf- 
reusp) : Tbrias  (Gpiovs),  which  first  belonged  to 
Achaia,  afterwards  to  Elis,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
Atheaans  (xiv.  p.  658)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
named  Tromileia  (TpopiAeta)  celebrated  for  its 
cheese. 

Impeding  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
Muller,  Dorians,  voL  ii.  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake’s 
M<*r+a,  vois.  jj.  & ill.,  and  Peloponnesiaca;  Boblave, 
kcekf  Tckes,  p.  15,  seq.  ; Curtiu.s,  Pehponnesos , voL 
L p.  403.  Mq. 
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3.  Achaia,  the  Roman  province,  including  the 
•hob  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bril**  proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
tace,  however,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Roman  province,  as  well  as  its 
txael  limits,  are  open  to  much  discussion.  It  is 
usually  stated  by  modem  writers  tliat  the  province 
was  formed  on  the  conquest  of  the  Achacans  in 
■-C.I46:  but  there  are  several  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
staled  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Greece  was  formed 
into  a province  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
bius cai  the  subject  would  be  conclusive,  if  we  pos- 
sessed entire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans;  but  in  the  existing 
frigmrata  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  there  is  no 
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allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a Roman  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  various  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  regulations  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  a provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
government  of  each  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  tliat  all  federal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Through  the  influence  of  Polybius  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  xl.  8 — 10  ; Pans.  vii.  16.  § 10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Romans  as  a restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  mention  of  rj  avoS«8o- 
M«rri  sari  Koiybv  rots  "EAA i\aiv  l\t vdtpla,  and 
also  of  rj  dnoSoGeiera  ro?s  ’Ay alots  inrb  'Puf. lateuv 
roAireia,  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Roman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1543; 
comp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  (Cim.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Lucullns  the  Romans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (oforw  tls  r^y  ‘EAAdSa  'Pwpaioi 
trrpaTTjyovs  bits*  promo):  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pis.  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  w'as  first  made 
a separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
governor  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  was  Scrv.  Sulpicius, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesan.  (Cic. 
ad  Pam.  vi.  6.  § 10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  mode  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeirus,  tho 
latter  of  which  formed  part  of  Illyria.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  l>ion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  hero 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (.4  eta  A post,  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  their  li!>erty  ; but  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§  3,  4;  Suet.  Vesp.  8.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire, says:  'Ef366prjv  'A^aiar 
H*XPl  0«TToAi'as  Kal  AiruAuv  ko)  'AKapvdvu-y,  teal 
tivwv  'HrtipaniKtSy  40y «£k,  baa  rp  Max«8ori? 
vpoavptarai.  “ The  seventh  (province)  is  Achaia,  up 
to  Thessaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upon  Macedonia.* 
Most  modem  writers  understand  p (xp‘  as  inclusive, 
and  consequently  make  Achaia  include  Thessaly, 
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Aetolia,  and  Acamania.  Their  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  a passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Nicopolis 
m the  south  of  Epeirus  ia  called  by  Tacitus  ( Ann. 
Ii.  53)  a city  of  A<  haia ; but  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  this  passage,  as  Tacitus  may  only 
have  used  Achaia  iu  its  widest  signification  ns 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  p*xPl  » not  inclusive, 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Acarnania  must  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macedonia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeirus.  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.),  in 
his  division  of  Greece,  assigns  Thessaly  to  Mace- 
donia, Acamania  to  Epeirus,  and  Aetolia  to  Achaia ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
division  of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.i».  150).  Achaia  continued  to  be  a Roman  pro- 
viitce  governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.  (Kruse,  Hellas , voL  i.  p.  573.) 

ACHA'RACA  (’Axdpoira),  a village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  from  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a Plutonium 
or  a temple  of  Pluto,  and  a cave,  named  Charonium, 
where  the  sick  were  healed  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACHARNAE  (’Axapeai' : Eth.  A \apvtvt,  Achar- 
nanus,  Nep.  Them.  1.;  Adj.  the  jirin- 

cipal  demos  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Ocneis, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
quently not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Panes.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Aehar- 
uians  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike ; and  they 
furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  3000  hoplites,  or  a tenth  of  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
llygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomenns, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
deinus.  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  Acliamians.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
between  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khassid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  deinus  Achamae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  j of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Mcnidhi , have  generally 
been  taken  for  those  of  Arehamae ; but  Mtnidhi  is 
more  probably  a corruption  of  nawyiSai.  (Thuc.  ii 
13,  19 — 21;  Lucian,  Icaro-Menip.  18;  Pind. 
Nem . ii.  25;  Pans.  i.  31.  § 6 ; Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ; Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHAKRAE.  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  on  the  river  Pamisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  13),  but  apparently  the  same  place 
as  the  Aehame  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHATES  ('AxdrrjOf  a sniall  river  in  Sicily, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  ( perlucentem  splendenti  purgite 
Achaten , xiv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
tho  place  where  agates  were  found,  and  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  “ lapis  Achates,”  which 
they  have  retained  in  all  modem  languages.  It  lias 
been  identified  by  Cluverins  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  Dirillo,  a small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7 miles  E.  of 
Terranora,  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters : but  Pliny,  the  only  author  who 
affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  distinctly  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thermae  and  Sclinus,  In  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
Dirillo,  but  it*  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14,  xxxvii.  10.  s.  54 ; Theophrast.  de  Lnpid. 
§ 31 ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Solin.  5.  § 25;  Cluvcr.  Sicil. 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOTJS  (’A x«Ayor,  Epic  'A x«A»i‘o»). 
1.  (Aspropotamo),  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pind  us  T and  after 
flowing  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Dolopians  and  Agraeans,  entered  the  plain  of 
Acamania  and  Aetolia  near  Stratus,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Acamanian 
town  of  Oeniadac.  It  subsequently  formed  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  but  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.  It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
AetoJ’x.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to 
south.  Its  waters  are  of  a whitish  yellow  or  cream 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  A spro- 
potarno  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  IMonysius 
(432)  probably  alludes  in  the  epithet  apyvpoSirrjr. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Axenns  and  Thestins  (Time.  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Plut.  de  Fluv.  22;  Steph.  B.  s.  c.) 
We  learn  from  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achclous  arc  at  a village  called  Khalifa,  which 
is  probably  a corruption  of  Clialcis,  at  which  place 
Dionysius  Pericgetes  (496)  places  the  sources  of 
the  river.  Its  waters  are  swelled  by  numerous 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  plain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  width.  In  winter  the  entire  bed 
is  often  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a considerable  size.  After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows  was  called  in  antiquity  Paracheloit  is 
after  the  river.  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  though  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Achelous.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings; and  these  deflexions,  observes  a recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow- 
back  into  tho  mountains  in  which  it  rises.  The 
Achclous  brings  down  from  the  mountains  an 
immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have 
formed  a number  of  small  islands  at  its  mouth, 
which  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Kchi- 
nades;  and  j*ut  of  the  mainland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  deposition.  [Echujades.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  L p.  136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  vol.  iv.  p.  211;  More,  Journal  of  a Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  L p.  102.)  The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Achelous  were: — on  its  left,  the  Campylis 
(Ka/iiroAor,  Diod.  xix.  67 : Medghova),  a river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Dolopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  Kurytanes,  ami  the 
Cyathus  (Kvaflor,  Pol.  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Hyrie  into  the  nmin  stream  just 
above  Conope: — on  its  right  the  PETiTAitrs  (Liv. 
xliii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  A.nafcs  ('A  paros), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acamania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  (Thuc.  ii.  82.) 
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The  AclwVms  was  regarded  as  the  ruler  and 
nfraretatWa  of  all  fresh  water  in  Hellas.  Hence 
he  is  called  by  Homer  (/£,  xx.  194)  K pelmw  'Ax*- 
Xakoi.  and  was  worshipped  as  a mighty  pod  througb- 
<*t  Greece.  He  is  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
Meant  <rf  bis  combat  with  Heracles  for  tlve  j**ses- 
dc n of  Dtdaaeira.  The  river-god  first  attacked 
Heracles  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  on  being 
worsted  ■lamwrl  that  of  a bull.  The  hero  wrenched 
ctf  ooe  of  his  horns,  which  forthwith  became  a 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  (Soph.  Track.  9;  Ov. 
MM  ix.  8,  seq.:  Apdlod.  ii.  7.  § 5.)  This  legend 
alludes  apparently  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
period  to  check  the  ravages,  which  the  inundations 
the  river  caused  in  this  district ; and  if  the  river 
was  confined  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 
region  would  be  converted  in  modern  times  into  a 
land  of  plenty.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
niytholigical  character  of  the  Achelous,  see  Diet,  of 
Bingr.  nnd  Myth.  8.  V. 

Id  the  Roman  poets  we  find  AcMoSdt w,  i.  e.  the 
Straws,  the  daughters  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met.  ▼. 
553):  Acke/oia  Callirkoe,  because  Callirhoe  was 
the  daughter  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  413): 
pocnJa  Ackcioia,  i.  e.  water  in  general  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  9):  Ackeloius  keros,  that  is,  Tydeus, 
wm  td  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  A chehnus  here 
being  equivalent  to  Aetolian.  (Slat.  Thtb.  ii. 
142.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Mails, 
flowing  near  Lamia.  (Strab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3.  A mountain  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Ajphwnt,  from  the  north  of  Mount  Lycaeus. 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  § 9.) 

4.  Also  called  Peirus,  a river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
near  Dyme.  (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

ACHEBDUS  (’A  x*p$oCt,  -oCrror : Eth.  ’A x*p- 
8oW«rs),  a demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  bo- 
hwsing  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Aristophanes 
(Fed  362)  in  joke,  uses  the  form  ’A xpaSooaios 
instead  c4  ’Ax^pbovator.  (Steph.  B.  s.  w.  ’A x«P- 
4*i»,  ‘Axpo8owv  ; Aeschin.  in  Tim.  § 1 10,  ed.  Bek- 
ker : Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  185.) 

ACHERTNI,  the  inhabitants  of  a small  town  in 
Seily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
of  the  oppressions  of  Vcrres.  Its  position  is  quite 
uncertain;  whence  modem  scholars  propose  to  read 
rither  Srberini,  or  Acbetini  from  Acbbtum,  a town 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  SUius  Italicus  (xiv. 
368);  bat  the  “ pubes  Uqueotis  Ached"  (or  Achaeti, 
as  the  name  stands  in  the  best  MSS.)  of  tliat  author 
would  seem  to  indicate  a river  rather  than  a town. 
There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Cie.  Kerr.  ni.  43;  Zumpt  ad  loc.\  Orefl.  Onomast. 
p.  6 ; Onver.  Sicil.  p.  38 1 .)  [E.  II.  B.] 

A'CHEKOX  ('A xfpcsv),  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  he- 
2eved  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a river  of  the  lower  world,  is  described 
ic  the  Jjict.  of  Biogr.  and  Myth. 

1.  A river  of  Epeirus  in  Thcsprotia,  which  passed 
through  the  lake  Aeberusia  (’A x*poi«ria  hlprv),  and 
after  receiving  the  river  Cocytua  (Kwairroj),  flowed 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheimc- 
rinm.  Pliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Axnbradot  gulf.  The  hay  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  flowed  was  usually  called 
Greys  Limn  (TAvicin  Aim^*)  or  Sweet- Harbour, 
kciM  the  water  was  fresh  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity poured  into  it  from  the  lake  and  river.  Scylax 
aid  Ptolemy  call  the  harbour  Elaea  ('EA<uo)I  and 
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the  surrounding  district  bore  according  to  Thucy- 
dides tire  name  of  Eloeatis  (’EXoiaru).  The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  Gorki  or  river  of  Suit,  the 
Cocytus  is  the  Kurd,  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
below  Kastri  the  Arherusia.  The  water  of  the 
Kurd  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  tho 
account  of  Patisanias  (i.  17.  § 5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (68«p  dr«pir{<rrai ror).  The 
Glycvs  Limen  is  called  Port  Fandri , and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ; and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  Fandri.  The 
upper  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Glyky;  and  thus 
the  ancient  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transferred 
from  the  coast  into  tho  interior.  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
veKvovavrtiov  (Herod,  v.  92.  § 7),  which  was  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  spirits  of  tho  dead.  (Thuc. 
L 46  ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; Strab.  p.  324  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Pans.  L 17.  § 5 ; Dion  Cass.  1.  12  ; Scylax,  p.  1 1 ; 
Ptolem.  iii.  14.  § 5 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i. 
p.  232,  Boq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A river  of  Elis,  a tributary  of  the  Alpheins. 
(Strab.  p.  344;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CHERON  (’Ax«p«r),  a small  river  in  Brot- 
tiom,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  city  both  by  Strabo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  loam  that  it  was  on  ita 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttions,  b.  c.  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256  ; Justin,  xii.  2.)  Pliny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a river  of  Bruttium  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a small  stream,  still  called  the  ArcotUi , which 
falls  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  Consentia ; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Paxdosia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERO'NTIA  (’Ax*porris  or  ’Ax*porrla), 
a small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Venusia,  and  6 SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a well-known  passage  (ctisat  nidum 
Ackerontiae , Carm.  iii.  4.  14  ; and  Acron  ad  loc .), 
ami  the  modem  town  of  Acertma  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  precipitous  on  throe 
sides,  and  affording  only  a very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Romandti,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view:  and  during  the  wars  of  the(Gotlu  against 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  it  was  occupied  by  Totila 
with  a garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B.  G.  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing Ackerunto  in  Livy  (ix.  20),  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  the  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (Alschefski,  ad  loc.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  city  belong  to  Aquiloxia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHEKU'SIA  PALUS  Ax*povola  Kifin)),  tho 
name  of  several  lakes,  which,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
lower  world  itself.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  lake  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.  [Acheron.]  There  was  a small  lake  of 
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this  namo  near  Hermione  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  ii.  35. 

§ 10.) 

ACHERU'SIA  PALUS  (*A x«pot«r(a  Alfini),  the 
name  given  to  a small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a bar  of  sand, 
between  Cumae  and  Cape  Miscnum , now  called  Logo  di 
Eusaro.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avemus,  when  the  legends  con- 
necting that  lake  with  tho  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  luul  become  established.  [Avernus.J  On 
this  account  tho  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Lurrine  lake,  while  Artemidorus  maintained  that  the 
Acherusi&u  lake  and  Avemus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
v.pp.  243,245;  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Logo  di  Eusaro 
could  never  have  luul  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  could  it  have 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
I^ake  Avemus.  The  expressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lyeophron  (Ale x.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrosa  palus 
Acheronte  rtf  mo  (.tew.  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avemus  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  later  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiar,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  erf*  these,  which  be- 
longed to  Servilius  Valia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (Ep.  55).  [K.  II.  B.J 

ACHETUM.  [Acheiuki.] 

ACHILLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  (’Ax«fA- 
Aa  : Eth.  ’Ax°AAoTot,  AchillitSnu* : ElAliah,  largo 
Ku.),  a town  on  the  sca-coast  of  Africa  Propria 
(Byzacena),  a little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Tlmpsus. 
It  was  a colony  from  the  island  of  Melita  (Malta), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  n.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompeian  commander  Considius. 
Among  its  ruins,  of  a late  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  Aehulla  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  p. 
83 1 ; Liv.  xxxiii.  48 ; Appian.  Pun.  94 ; Hirtius, 
Bell.  A I fric.  33 — 43 ; Plin.  v.  4 ; Ptol. ; Tab.  Pcut., 
name  corrupted  into  Anolla;  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  Wandcrungen,  <fc.  voL  i.  p.  176;  Gcsenius, 
Monum.  Photnic.  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE’OS  DROMOS  (Ap6fios  ’Ax<AAqor,  or 
'AxiAA«»s,  or  'Ax‘AA uos,  or  ’AxtAAfjior),  a long 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  Euxine,  NW.  of  tho 
Chersonesus  Taurica  ( Crimea ) and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  running  W.  and  E., 
with  a slight*  inclination  N.  and  S.,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  tluit  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
by  a narrow  gap,  which  insulates  its  W.  jK>rtion, 
into  two  parts,  called  Kosa  (i.  e.  tongue)  Temlra  on 
the  W.,  anil  Kosa  Djarilgalch  on  tho  E.  In  the 
ancient  legends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
NW.  shores  of  tho  Euxine,  this  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
lie  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings ; and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  \V.,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Inter,  lay  a small  island,  also  sacred  to  tho  hero,  wlio 
had  a temple  there.  This  inland,  called  Acliillis  In- 
sula, or  Leucc  (’AxtAA«»s  I)  AtvKrj  yjjoot),  was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  transported  the  body 
of  Achilles.  By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  heroes 
were  tin;  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmitroi,  or  Ouian  Adassi 
(i.  c.  Serpents'  Island)  in  30°  lO7  E long.,  45°  15' 
X.  lat.  (Herod,  iv.  53*  76;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Tour. 
438;  Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  85;  Paus.  iii.  19.  § 11; 
Strab.  pp.  306 — 308,  foil.;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  p.  2,pp.  442,  folL,  and  For- 
biger,  vol.  iii.  pp,  1 121 — 1122.)  [1\  S.J 

ACUILLE'UM  (,Ax*AA«w»'),  a small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigeum  in  the  Troad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  he 
placed  chaplets  on  tho  tomb  of  Achilles.  (Arrian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACH1LLIS  INSULA.  [Aciiilleob  Dromos.] 
ACHOLLA.  [Achilla.] 

ACHRADl'S.  [Aciierdua.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHKITA.  [Lyciimdus.] 
A'CILA  (’AalAn),  which  seems  to  bo  identical 
with  OCE'LIS  (*0*ijAu),  now  Zee  Hill  or  Ghtla, 
a seaport  of  llte  Sabaci  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocha,  and  to  the  X.  of 
the  opening  of  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandeb.  (Strab. 
p.  769;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  vL  7. 
§ 7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  identified  with  the 
BouAocds  of  tho  Uouimtae  mentioned  by  Procopius 
( D.p . i.  19).  [W.R.] 

AC1MINCUM,  ACUMIXCUM  (*A kovwko*, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 : AU-Salunbemen),*  station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Mare, 
xix.  11.  § 7;  Notit.  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  Peutingcrian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acuxum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUINO UM  ('AKoinyKov,  Ptol.  iL 
16.  § 4;  Tab.  Peut.;  Orclli,  Inscript.  506,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a 
Roman  colony  and  a strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  legion  Adjutrix  Second*  was  in  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Roman  frontier 
against  the  neighbouring  Iaivges  ( Slovdcs ),  was 
occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  Alt-Buda , where  Roman  ba-e- 
ments  and  broken  pillars  of  aqueducts  arc  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  tho  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  Iazyges,  stood  a Roman  fort  or 
outpost  called,  from  its  relative  position,  Contra- 
Aciucum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  wilh 
Acincum  by  a bridge.  Contra- Acincum  is  named 
n 4oaior  by  Ptolemy  (iii  7.  § 2).  [\V.  B.  D.] 

ACINIPO  ('AKivimrw.  Honda  la  Yieja , Km 
2 leagues  N.  of  Honda),  a town  of  Hlqiama  Baetic.i, 
on  a lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a city  of  the 
Celtici  (ii.  4.  § 15.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  tbe  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  arc  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  tlw 
place.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P*&3 
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Acnus. 

ACIP.IS  Q'Ajtiptt),  a river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
Wb  bv  Pliny  and  Strabo,  as  flowing  near  to  He- 
nrlea  on  the  X.  aide,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 
It  i»  still  called  the  Acrj  or  Agri,  and  has  a course 
of  above  50  miles,  rising  in  the  Apennines  near 
Jfarnco  jVuooo,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rwitum,  a little  to  the  N.  of  PoUcoro , the  site  of 
the  indent  He  rack*  a.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15 ; St  rah. 
p 264.)  The  Acimoft  of  the  Itinerary  is  supposed 
by  Chimius  to  be  a corruption  of  this  name,  but  it 
w'old  appear  to  be  that  of  a town,  rather  tlinn  a 
river.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  11.) 

ACIS  (*A*u),  a rirer  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
cua-4  of  the  island,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  mytho- 
logical fable  connected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Acis,  crushed 
tnder  an  enormous  rock  by  his  rival  Polyphemus. 
(Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  750,  &c.;  SiL  ItaL  xiv.  221 — 226; 
Anth.  Lat.  i.  148  ; Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  39,  who 
erroneously  writes  the  name  Acinius.)  It  is  evi- 
dently in  allusion  to  the  same  story  that  Theocritus 
spooks  of  the  “sacred  waters  of  Acis.”  ('A*t&of 
v3a>\  Idyll,  i.  69.)  From  this  fable  itself  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  a small  stream  gushing  forth 
from  under  a rock ; the  extreme  coldness  of  its 
waters  noticed  by  Sol  in  ns  (Solin.  5.  § 17)  also 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  last  circum- 
stance might  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
now  called  Fueme  Frtddo , but  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  town  of  Acium  derived  its  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  was  certainly  further  south. 
Tnere  ran  be  no  doubt  that  Cluverius  is  right  in 
ideutifving  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fiume 
di  Jody  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acque 
Grand* . which  rises  under  a rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a very  short  course  to  the  sea,  jassing  by  the 
niodero  town  of  Aci  Reale  (Acium).  The  Acis 
was  certainly  quite  distinct  from  the  Acesines  or 
Asinct,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by 
•nerd  writers.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p,  115;  Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  132  ; Ortolani,  Diz.  Geogr.  p.  9 ; Ferrara, 
Descrk.  dell  Etna,  p.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

A'CItTM,  a small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
ramkned  only  in  the  Itinerary  (ltin.  Ant.  p 87), 
whack  places  it  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
Tscuotsmium,  at  the  distance  of  9 M.  P.  from  the 
loruer  dty.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
the  httle  river  Acis,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  modern  Aci  Reale,  a considerable  town,  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
on  the  read  to  Catania,  are  extensive  remains  of 
k'sma  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia, 
p.  22  : Ortolani,  Dk.  Geogr.  p.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

ACilO'XIA  ('A K/Mtvia:  Eth.  ’AxfWKievt,  ’Ak^o- 
mt.  Actnonensis),  a city  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (/Vo  Flaee.  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  from 
D:*TUeum  to  Philadelphia,  36  Roman  miles  SW.  of 
Cotyamm;  and  under  the  Romans  belonged  to  the 
Ojuventos  Jnridicus  of  Apamea.  The  site  has  been 
fs'ti  ai  A hatha;  but  it  still  seems  doubtful.  (Ha* 
hetrarrhes.  (fc.  vol.  i.  p.  115.)  [G.  L.) 
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ACO'NTIA  or  ACU'TIA  (’Aw ovrla,  Strab.  p, 
152 ; ’Awowreta,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  the  Ynccaej,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Durins  ( Douro ), 
which  had  a ford  here.  Its  site  is  unknown.  [P.  S.) 

ACONTISMA,  a station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8 or  9 miles  eastward 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  the 
passes  of  the  Sapaci,  which  were  formed  by  the 
mountainous  coast  stretching  eastward  from  Karst  la. 
Tafel  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Chrritopolis 
and  the  modem  Kardla.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hieroel.;  Leake,  X or  them  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafel,  De  Vine  Fguatiae  Parte  Orient. 
p.l3,m|.) 

A'CORIS  ( Aaoptj),a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.  (Ptol.  hr.  5.  § 59;  Tab.  Peut.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  ('Airpa  A*intfj),  a great  city  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  Hnmilcar  Barcas 
(Diod.  Sic.  xxv.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrum  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  4 1 ).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ilici- 
t a n us,  K.  of  Ilici,  near  the  modem  Alicante  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  )»t.  1,  p.  403).  [P.  S.) 

ACJiAE  QKicpai,  Time,  et  alii;  "'Airpa,  Steph. 
B.;  “Ktspaiai,  Ptol.;  ’Axpaiol,  Steph.  B. ; Acren- 
ses,  Plin.;  Palazzolo ),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  on  a lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  miles  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  87 ; Tab.  Pent.).  It  was  a colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  city,  i.  e.  663  n.  c.  (Thuc.  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinued almost  always  in  a state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.  Its  position  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a military  point  of 
view;  and  wc  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  ]»ro- 
ceedings.  (Plat.  Dion , 27,  wliere  we  should  certninly 
read  'Awpar  for  M atspai.)  By  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  Acrao 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  aflbrd«*d 
a place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Marccllus  at  Acrillae,  b.c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.  It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  “ stipendiariae  civitates,” 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a separate  muni- 
cipal existence.  (Plin.  iii.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.) 
The  rite  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazcllo  at 
the  modem  Palazzolo , the  lofty  and  bleak  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silins 
Italicus  (“tumulis  glacialibus  Acrae,"  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracuse  with  that  assigned  hv  the 
Itineraries.  The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  called  Acremonte. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  ruins  visible  there  as  “egregium 
urbis  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Judica  Iiavc  brought 
to  light  ancient  remains  of  much  interest.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
(air  preservation,  of  which  the  largest  is  turned  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a much  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  from  the  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  construction  to  Iiavc  been  intended  to 
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serve  as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Numerous 
other  architectural  fragments,  attesting  the  existence 
of  temples  and  other  buildings,  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestals,  inscriptions, 
and  other  minor  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  of  Acremonte  itself  are  some  monuments 
of  a singular  character;  figures  as  large  as  life,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  they  must  be- 
long to  a late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  voL  i.  p. 
452;  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichith  di  Sicilia,  vol.  iv.  p. 
158,  s<x}.;  Judica,  A ntichitd  diAcn.')  [E.H.B.] 

ACRAE  ("Axpai),  a town  in  Aetolia  of  uncer- 
tain site,  on  the  road  from  Mctapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanas  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acarnanian  town. 
(Pul.  v.  13;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.^Axpa.) 

ACRAE  A (‘Ap#caia),  a mountain  in  Argolis,  op- 
posite the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Hera.  (Pans, 
ii  17.  § 2;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Ptlojxm- 
nesiaca,  p.  263.) 

ACRAEPHIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACRAE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  ('AKpaupla,  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Acraephia,  Liv.  xxxiii.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  ’A Kpauphu,  Strab.  p.  410;  ’A repox- 
Strab.  p.  413.;  'Anpaltpytoy,  Paus.  ix.  23.  § 5: 
rd  ’Axpaicpyia,  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Eth. 
'Axpaupiaios,  'Axpaifios,  ' Autpaiipy  iat,  ' Axpaupi  ui- 
ttji,  'AKpaupyievi,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  'AtcpaiQuvs, 
Bockh,  I riser.  1587:  nr.  Kanlhitza ),  a town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoum  (nrt5ov)  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copait,  which  was  here 
called  'Axpcurph  Alpoaj  from  the  town.  Acraepliia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Athainas  or  Acrae- 
pheus,  son  of  Apoilo;  and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  os  the  Homeric  Arne.  Here  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  city  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Strab.  p.  413;  Paus.  /.  c.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Ajiollo  Ptous.  This  oracle 
was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptous,  a son  of  Apollo  and  Euxippe,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (rrotw)  by 
a boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
place.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  belonged  to 
l hebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptuan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called ; Plutarch  ( Grylltu,  7 ) mentions  a 
i&oAoi,  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a rlpuyos, 
i*p6y,  xpVffrbp‘o v or  fiayrtloy.  (Steph.  B.  i.  v.j 
Strab.  1.  c .;  Paus.  1.  c.,  iv.  32.  § 5;  Herod,  viii.  135; 
Plut.  Ptlop.  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  from  the  great  Acraephian  inscription, 
which  Bockh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
his  son  Commodns  after  a.d.  177.  It  appears  from 
this  inscription  that  a festival  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Ptoau  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Inscr. 
No.  1625.)  The  ruins  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Knrdhitza.  The  re- 
mains of  the  acropolis  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copoic  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  chnrch  of  St.  George  built 
out  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  containing 
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I many  fragments  of  Antiquity.  In  this  church  Leake 
| discovered  tho  great  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  place 
called  Epaminondas.  The  ruins  near  the  fountain, 
which  is  now  called  Perdikobrysis , probably  belong 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptocin  Apollo.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  (np.  Strab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rputd- 
pavoy  to  Mt.  Ptoum,  and  the  three  summits  now 
bear  the  names  of  Paled , Sinitzina , and  Skroponrri 
respectively.  These  form  the  central  |wirt  of  Mt. 
Ptoum,  which  in  a wider  signification  extended  from 
tho  Tenerian  plain  as  far  as  Laryinna  ami  the  En- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copaic  lake  on  the  E.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Hanna.  ( Leake,  Northern 
Greece , voL  ii.  p.  295,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Reiscn  in 
Griechenland,  vol  i.  p.  239,  seq.;  Porch  hammer, 
I/ellenika , p.  182.) 

AC  RAG  AS.  [Aorigkxtum.] 

A'CIUAE  or  ACRAE AE  (’A xpial,  Pans.  iii.  21, 
§ 7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  § 8;  'Axpaiat,  Strab. 
pp.  343,  363 ; ‘'Aapfia,  PtoL  iii.  16.  § 9:  Eth.  'Anpi- 
drrjy),  a town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
I^aconian  bay,  30  shidia  S.  of  Helos.  Strabo  (4  c.) 
describes  the  Kurotas  os  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  nnd  Gythium.  Acriae  possessed  a sanctuary 
and  a statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  nx*t 
ancient  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Leake  was  unable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  mins  at  the  harbour  of  Kokinio. 
(Leake,  Marta, , vol.  i.  p.  229 ; Boblaye,  Recherche s, 
p.95.) 

ACRIDO'PHAGI  (*A* piStxpdyot),  or  “Locust- 
eaters,”  the  name  given  by  Daslonis  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  received 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  [W.B.] 

ACR1LLA  or  ACHILLAS  (’’AapiAAo),  a town  of 
Sicily,  known  only  from  Steplianus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  r.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan army  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cell us.  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  AcCXLLAE, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Cluverius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
passage  wo  learn  tliat  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  far  from 
Acrae;  but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
( Marcell . 18),  in  relating  the  same  event,  writes  the 
name  'ArdAat  or  ’AniWas.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACRITAS  (’Alphas:  C.  Gallo),  the  most  south- 
erly promontory  in  Messeni*.  (Strab.  p.  359 ; Pans, 
iv.  34.  § 12  ; PtoL  iii.  16.  § 7 ; Plin.  iv.  5.  a.  7 ; 
Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 

ACROCERAU'NIA.  [Ckrauxii  Montes.] 
ACROCORINTHUS.  fCoRiNniira.] 
ACRO'NIUS  LACUS.  [Brioantinis  Lacus.] 
ACROREIA  (’AKpolpeia),  the  mountainous  di"- 
trict  of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Pencius  and  Ladoa  take  their  rise.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  were  called  Acrocreii 
(’A/tpwptioi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,  Opus,  and  Enpagium.  Tho 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  KotArj  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanos  (s.  v.),  who  is  followed  by  many  modern 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia ; but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Paroreatao 
in  Triphylia.  (Diud.  xiv.  17;  Xen.  J/rll.  iii.  2.  § 
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•*50.  ti L 4.  § 14;  Leake,  Morea , voL  ii.  p.  203;  I 
BvUitc,  Recherches , p.  123.) 

ACBOTHOTJM,  or  ACROTHO'I  (A* P6e*or  \ 
Her.  vii.  22;  ’Airpdd«#oi,  Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  p. 
391 ; Nyl.  p.  26  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Acrnathon,  Mel. 
iL  2;  Acn4lwo,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ; Eth.  'AxpMwot, 
ak.'oSvItw),  a town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  in 
Chahridice  in  Macedonia,  situated  near  the  ext  remit  r 
cf  the  peninsula,  probably  upon  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dern Larva.  Strabo,  Pliny,  ami  Mela  seem  to  hare 
supposed  that  Acrothoum  stood  upon  the  site  of  Mt. 
Atlsos;  but  this  is  an  impossibility.  [Athos.]  It 
was  stated  by  Mela  ami  other  ancient  writers  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Acrothoi  lived  longer  than  ordi- 
nary men.  Manner!  and  others  erroneously  supjwee 
Acrothoi  to  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  later 
I'ranopolis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149.) 

ACTE'  (’Ajct^),  signified  a piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  ami  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
bad.  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  neck.  Thus 
Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Acte  to  Asia  Minor  as 
wrrpared  with  the  rest  of  Asia  (iv.  38),  and  also  to 
Africa  itself  as  jotting  oat  from  Asia  (iv.  41). 
Attica  also  was  originally  called  Acte.  (Stepli.  B. 
a.  r.)  [ Attica.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 

was  more  specifically  applied  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  promontories  jutting  out  from  Chalcidicc 
in  Macedonia,  oo  which  Mt.  Athas  stands.  It  is 
spoken  of  under  Atiios. 

A’CTIL’M  ("Aarior ; Eth.  "Ajmor,  Actius : Adj. 
'Acrioadr,  Actiacus,  also  'Aariof,  Actius),  a pro- 
maitarT  in  At^a mania  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
kradot  Gulf  {Gulf  of  Arta)  off  which  Augustus 
gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and 
Clropatra,  on  September  2nd,  u.  C.  31.  There  was 
a temple  of  Apollo  on  this  promontory,  which 
Thucydides  mentions  (L  29)  as  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Anactorium.  This  temple  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  Apollo  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Aeti**  and  Actiacus.  There  was  also  an  ancient 
festival  named  Actio,  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  god.  Augustus  after  his  victory  enlarged  the 
temple,  and  revived  the  ancient  festival,  which  was 
henceforth  celebrated  once  in  four  years  (xiKTae- 
vsptf.  Mi  quinqumnales),  with  musical  and  gym- 
UMtk  contests,  and  horse  races.  (Dion  Cass.  1L  l ; 
SaeL  Aug.  18.)  We  learn  from  a Greek  inscription 
found  on  the  site  of  Actium,  and  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustas,  that  the  chief  priest 
«f  the  temple  was  called  'UpawoAos,  and  that  his 
name  wu  employed  in  official  documents,  like  that 
cf  the  first  Arrhon  at  Athens,  to  mark  the  date. 
(Bockh.  Corpus  Jnscript.  No.  1793.)  Strabo  says 
(p  325)  that  the  temple  was  situated  on  an 
manencr,  and  that  below  was  a plain  with  a grove 
«*f  tmw,  and  a dock-yard;  and  in  another  passage 
(p.  451)  be  describes  the  harbour  os  situated  out- 
side of  the  gulf.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
Angustus  founded  the  city  of  Nicopolis  in  honour 
« i his  victory.  [Nicopolis.]  Actium  was  pro- 
perly not  a town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 
m snch;  but  after  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  a 
few  buildings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 
•erred  as  a kind  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  rite  of  Actium  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
The  accompanying  plan  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambraciot  gulf,  taken  from  the  map  published  by 
I>ut.  Wolfe  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  voL  iiL)  will  give  the  reader  a clear  idea  of 
the  locality. 
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1.  Ruins  of  Prevesa. 

2.  C.  La  Scara. 

3.  Prom.  Actium.  La 

Punta. 

4.  C.  Madonna. 
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5.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

Fort  La  Punta. 

6.  Azio. 

7.  Anactorium. 

8.  Vonitza. 

1*.  Bay  of  Prevesa. 


The  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between 
the  low  point  off  Acamania,  on  which  staiuls  Fort 
La  Punta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  of  JYevesa  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yards, 
but  the  average  distance  l»etween  the  two  shores  is 
half  a mile.  After  passing  through  this  strait,  the 
coast  turns  abruptly  round  a small  point  to  the  SE., 
forming  a bay  about  4 miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bay  of  Prevesa  (P).  A second  entrance  is  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  (2)  in  Epeims,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acamania,  the  width  of  this 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a half. 
Now  some  modem  writers,  among  others  D'Anville, 
suppose  Actium  to  have  been  situated  on  Cajte 
Madonna,  and  Anactorium,  which  Strabo  (p.  451) 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actium,  on  La  Punta. 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclusion: 
first,  because  the  mins  on  C.  Madonna  are  some- 
times called  Azio  (6),  which  name  is  apjarently  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Actium;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  Mood  on  a height,  which  description  answers 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madonna,  and  not  to 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta.  But  these  reasons 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  l«  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actinm  corresponds  to  La  Punta.  For 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  ruins  on  C.  Mwlonna  were  those  of  Actium, 
and  therefore  invented  the  word ; and,  secondly,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  a 
height,  be  docs  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  In  other  resjiects  Strabo's 
evidence  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  identification  of* 
Actium  with  Im  Punta.  He  says  that  Actium  is 
one  point  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay ; and 
it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  to  be  between  IWvesa  and  Im  Punta , because 
he  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strait  “ a little  more 
than  four  stadia,"  or  half  a mile,  which  is  true 
when  applied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.  That  the  strait  between  Prevesa 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  of  tho 
Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  distance 
assigned  to  it  by  Strabo,  but  from  the  statements  of 
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Polybius  (iv.  63),  who  makes  it  5 stadia,  of  Scylax 
(r.  Kcurtranrof),  who  makes  it  4 stadia,  and  of 
Pliny  (iv.  1 ) who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactorium 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  “ situated  within  the  bay,” 
while  Actium  makes  “ the  mouth  of  the  bay.” 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactorium,  therefore, 
must  be  placed  on  the  promontory  of  C.  Madonna. 
[For  its  exact  site,  seo  AjcactoRIUM.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassia*.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
“ Actium  is  a temple  of  Apollo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambraciot 
gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of  Nieopolis.” 
Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  6,  9)  that  in  coasting 
from  Patrae  to  Corcyra  he  touched  at  Actium, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  far 
out  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scar  a and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modern  La  Punta  (3),  and  that  tho  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A few  remarks  are  necessary  respec  ting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  conferred  its  chief  celebrity 
ujjon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bay  of  Prevtsa  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  ground.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  on  the  spot  where 
Nieopolis  afterwards  stood;  his  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomarus,  now  the 
harbour  of  Mitika,  to  the  N.  of  Nieopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  army  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfortunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  joined  the  main  | 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egypt. 
He  accordingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  tho  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
After  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  contending  fleets,  and  took  to  flight. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (f£»  run'  trrevwv,  Dion  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prcvesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  12,  seq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vul.  iv.  p.  28,  seq. ; Wolfe,  l.  c.) 

A'DADA  ('ASaSa:  Eth.  *A8a8«uj,  Ptol.;  ’A8a- 
b<xrr\  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  *08i8a,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallienus  we  find  AAAAEftN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  p.  674,  with  Wesseling’s  note.) 

A'DANA  (ri  'AScu'ci:  Eth.  ’ASoviuj),  a town  of 
Cilicia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sarus,  now  tho  Syhoon  or  Syhan.  It 
lay  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  a 
fertile  country'.  There  are  the  remains  of  a portico. 
Pornpey  settled  here  some  of  the  Cilieian  pirates 
whom  he  luid  compelled  to  submit.  (Appian,  Milk. 
96.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
and  Adana  being  always  qiuurrelling.  £G.  L.J 
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AD  AXE  ('A8dnj,  Philostorg.  II.  E.  iii.  4).  railed 
ATHANA  by  Pliny  (vu  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABIA 
FELIX  ('ApaSta  tbbainotv),  in  the  Peri  pi  as  of 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Aden , the  chief  seaport  in  tlio 
country  of  iiorucritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia, 
It  became  at  a very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by 
Aelius  Gall  us  iu  bis  expedition  against  Arabia,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedily  revived,  ami  has 
ever  since  remained  a place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  tho  stations  for  tho  steamers  which  navipato 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.  It.] 

A'DDUA  (8  'ASouar:  Adda),  a river  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  the  Khaetian  Alps  near  Bonnio , and  flows  through 
tho  Volte  dine,  into  the  Lac  us  Lari  us  or  Logo  di 
Como , from  which  it  again  issues  at  its  south-  eastern 
extremity  near  Lecco,  and  from  thence  has  a course 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  between 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  During  tins  latter  jmrt  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  limit  between 
the  Insubrcs  and  the  Cenomani.  It  is  a brood  and 
rapid  stream:  the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Claudian  (Z)e  VI.  Cong.  lion.  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sources  in  Mt.  Aditla, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises  : it  is 
probable  that  be  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  port  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  stream  which 
descends  from  tho  Gplugen  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  tho 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  from  the  Val- 
telline.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192,204;  v.  p.  21.3;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  8.20;  Pol.  ii.  32,  xxxiv.  10;  Tac.  Hut.  ii. 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

ADIABE'NE  (’ASiagijirij).  [Assyria.] 

ADIS  or  ADES  (’A8fr,  'ASijs : prob.  Rhodes),  a 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regulus  besieged 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeated  the  Cartha- 
giniaus,  in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
b.  c.  255.  (Pol.  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by' 
the  Inter  town  of  Maxui.a.  [P.  S.] 

ADO'XIS  ("ASwi ns:  NaJtr  el  Ibraltim ),  a small 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  I.ibanus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblus. 
Maundrcll  records  the  fact  which  he  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a sudden  fall  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a deep  red  by  tho 
soil  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imparts 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  tho 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  u wild  boar  on 
Mount  Li  Ian  us  (Strab.  p.  755;  Lucian,  de  Dtn 
Syr.  6;  Plin.  v.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionvs.  iii.  80,  xx. 
144.)  ' [W.R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a mountain  of  Galatia, 
now  Elmah  Dagh , in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peannus, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  contains 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G.  L.j 

A DO  RSI.  [Aorsl] 

ADRAA  (*A 8p<fa,  Kuseb.  Onomast. : ’'A 8pa  Ptol. 
v.  15.  § 23:  LXX.  ’ESpatly,  ’E Spalr  : Eng.  Vers. 
Ehuki  : and  probably  the  'AHpaaaos  of  Hierocles, 
p.  273  : Brtta),  a town  in  Palestine,  near  the  source* 
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ef  the  river  IFirromax,  and  deeply  embayed  In  the  ' 
fpcr?  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Hermou.  Before 
the  coequal  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  it  was  one  of  the 
rlarf  cities  cf  Og,  king  of  Baslian.  After  his  defeat 
iad  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
’ssseh.  which  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop  at  an  early  time, 
sad  a bUhnp  of  Adraa  sat  in  the  council  of  Scleucia 
(a.  d.  38 1 ),  and  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  45 1 ).  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa,  and  by  the  Crusaders 
A drat  ora.  Its  ruins  cover  a circuit  of  about  2 miles, 
0t‘  which  the  most  important  is  a large  rectangular 
Irulding,  surrounded  by  a double  covered  colonnade, 
and  with  a cistern  in  the  middle.  (Numbers,  xxi.  33; 
Ifcatercn.  L 4,  iii.  10 : Joshua  xii.  4,  ziii.  12,  31  ; 
J erph.  ArUiq.  iv.  5.  § 42 ; Buckingham.  Travels, 
v«LiL  p.  146:  Burckhardt,  id.  p.241.)  [W.B.D.] 

ADRAISTAE  ('ASpcufrroi'),  a peoplo  of  N.  India 
(the  Punjab),  with  a capital  city  Pimprama  (Ittp- 
Tjcjti i),  which  Alexander  reached  in  a day’s  journey 
Aium  the  ilvdraotes  ( Ravee ),  on  his  march  to 
Sac^ala.  (Arrian.  A nab.  t.  22.  §3.)  Lassen  iden- 
bries  them  with  the  modem  A ratios  ( Pentapotamia , 
p.  25  V [P.  S.] 

ADRAMITAE  or  ATRAMI'TAE  (Plin.  vi.  23. 
$-  32:  ‘ASpoMcrot,  PtoL;  Arrian,  Perip.  p.  15),  an 
.Cretan  tribe  in  the  district  Chatramotitis  of  Arabia 
Fefix.  They  were  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
«srward  of  Aden,  and  their  name  is  still  preserved 
it  the  modern  Had  ram  nut.  Like  their  immediate 
Ki^hboars  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Adrumitae  were 
wthvjy  engaged  in  the  drug  and  spice  trade,  of 
*'ai<:h  their  capital  Sabbatha  was  the  emporium. 
Tb*y  were  governed  by  a race  of  kings,  who  bore 
the  tx-nily  or  official  title  of  Eleazar.  [Ciiatra- 
motitae.]  [wl  B.  D.] 

ADKAMYE'XTTUS  SINUS.  [ Adkamyttilm  ; 
AEQUO.! 

ADRAMYTTIUM  or  ADRAMYTE'UM  (’Atya- 

prmoir,  'A&pa+ivmiov,  'ArpauvTTtoy,  'Arpatixrr- 

roor:  Pth.  'ASpafiirrrijvis,  Adramyttenus  : Adra- 
eici  or  Pd remit).  a town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
fay,  called  from  it  Adramyttenus,  and  on  the  river 
Caicus,  in  Myda,  and  on  the  road  from  the  Helles- 
vnta-  to  Pergamum.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
f^aied  by  Adramys.  a brother  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia:  1m!  a colony  of  Athenians  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently settled  there.  (Strab.  p.  606.)  The  place 
t'-rtainlr  became  a Greek  town.  Thucydides  (v.  1 ; 
▼Hi.  108)  also  mentions  a settlement  here  from 
Debt,  made  by  the  Delians  whom  the  Athenians 
ra&wed  from  the  island  B.  c.  422.  After  the 
eftshlohment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
eioucn,  it  was  a seaport  of  some  note;  and  that  it 
had  some  shipping,  appears  from  a passage  in  the 
Arts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  2).  Under  the 
Boauw  it  was  a Conventus  Jnridicns  in  the  pro- 
mise* of  Ada,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
She  district  resorted  as  the  court  town.  There  arc 
a>  traces  of  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ADKAXA  (Pder),  a river  of  Germany  in  the 
trritcvof  the  Chatti, near  CasseL  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 56.) 

ADRAKS,  ADRA'NA,  ADRA'NTE  (ri  'ASpara, 
Zoaii.  45:  Ha draxs,  Itiner.  Hieros.  p.  560:  St, 
Oteold  * jo  the  Drauberg),  a town  in  Noricum,  situ- 
*«i  between  the  t*nrns  A cinema  and  Celeia,  in  the 
nCfT  wpirating  Mt.  Cetius  from  Mt.  Carvancas. 
A re^tige  of  its  Roman  origin  or  occupation  still 
scmr»  in  its  local  appellation  of  Trajaner-dorf  or 
Tr^snVthorpe.  (Itin.  Anton.)  [W.  B.  D.J 
ADKA'NTM,  or  HADKA'NUM  (A5pav6r,  Diod. 
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Steph.  B.  HaBRANUM.  Sil.  Ital. : Pth.  ’Atipav'cnjs, 
limlranitanus : Ademo), n city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna 
above  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  and  about  7 miles  from 
Centuripi.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  that 
there  existed  here  from  very  ancient  times  a temple 
of  a local  deity  named  Adranns,  whose  worship  was 
extensively  spread  throngh  Sicily, and  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  tliat  of  the  Palici.  (Hesych.  s.  r. 
noAnroi.)  But  there  was  no  city  of  the  name  until 
the  year  400  b.  c.  when  it  was  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  with  a view  to  extend  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Diod.  L c.) 
It  probably  continued  to  be  a dependency  of  Syra- 
cuse; but  in  345  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ti- 
moleon.  (Id.  xvi.  68;  Plut.  Timol.  12.)  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  First  Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii. 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  501),  and  probably  on  this  account 
continued  afterwards  in  a relation  to  Rome  inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  Sicilian  cities.  This  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  circumstance  that  its  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero  (see  Zumpt  ad  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  6,  p.  437);  but  wc  learn  from  Pliny  tliat 
it  was  in  his  time  included  in  the  class  of  the  “ sti- 
pendiarine  civitates  " of  Sicily.  (//.  N.  iii.  8.) 

Both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  speak  of  it  as  a small 
town  owing  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  temple;  but  existing  remains  prove  tliat  it  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a place  of  some  consideration. 
These  consist  of  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  and 
towers,  built  in  a massive  style  of  large  squared  blocks 
of  lava;  of  massive  substructions,  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  the  temple  of  Adranus;  and  the  ruins 
of  a large  building  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Roman  Thermae.  Numerous  sepulchres  also 
have  been  discovered  and  excavated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  modem  town  of  Ademo  re- 
tains the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name:  it  is  a consi- 
derable place,  with  above  6000  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
cari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia , pp.  57 — 60;  Ortolani,  l)iz. 
Geogr.  della  Sicilia,  p.  13;  Bull.  dell.  Inst.  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanos  Byzantinus  speaks  of  the  city  as  situated 
on  a river  of  the  same  name:  this  was  evidently  no 
other  than  the  northern  branch  of  the  Simeto  (Sy- 
macthus)  which  is  still  often  called  the  Fiunte  <T 
Ademo.  [E.  H.  B.} 


COIN  OF  ADRANtJX. 

ADRIA,  A'TRIA,  IIADRIA,  or  HA'TRIA 
(’A Zpla  or  ’A rpia).  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
distinction  between  these  forms,  or  to  assign  the  ono 
(as  has  been  done  by  several  authors)  to  one  city, 
and  another  to  the  other.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  have  been  Hatria,  which  wc  find  on  coins,  while 
Hadria  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptions : some  MSS. 
of  Livy  have  Adria,  and  others  Atria.  Pliny 
tells  us  tliat  Atria  was  the  more  ancient  form, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Adria,  but  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  early  used  ’Atyta  for  the  city, 
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as  well  as  'AS plat  for  the  sea.  1.  A city  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  situated  between  the  Padua  and  the 
Athesis,  not  far  from  their  mouths,  and  still  called 
Adria.  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  but  was  originally  a sea-port  of  great  cele- 
brity. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  by 
Stephanos  Byzantinus,  and  some  other  late  writers: 
Justin  also  (xx.  1),  probably  following  Thcopompns, 
calls  it  a city  of  Greek  origin;  but  these  testimonies 
are  far  outweighed  by  those  of  the  Roman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  no  flourishing  a con- 
dition, as  to  liave  given  name  to  the  gulf,  or  portion 
of  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellation  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  gnat  canals 
and  works  wind)  facilitated  its  communications  with 
the  adjoining  rivers,  and  through  them  with  tho 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  tliat 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (Liv.  v.  33 ; Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Varro  de  L.  L.  v.  161 ; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  Muller;  Plut.  CamUl.  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  concerning  its  history;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  tliat  it  received,  at 
different  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  other  from  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodorus,  from  which  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  ix. 
Exc.  Vat.  p.  17,  xv.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  words  rbv  ’A bplav  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gnlf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
always  feminine .)  The  abandonee  of  vases  of 

Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Nola  and  Vulci,  sufficiently 
attests  a great  amount  of  Greek  intercourse  and 
influence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  os  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vulci.  (R. Rochette  in  the  Annali  dell  Inst.  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  292;  Welcker,  Vasi  di  Adria  in  the 
JBidlettino  dtlT  Inst.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Romans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (/.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a short  navigation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  {Hist.  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  Libur- 
nian  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mtellius. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  tiie  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rapidly  into 
decay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  ami  has  now  a population  of  10,000  souls. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  liave  been 
discovered  a little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  Ravegnano ; they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  and  | 
comprise  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  which  liave  ( 
Veen  buried  to  a considerable  depth  under  the  accu-  ; 
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mutations  of  alluvial  soil.  Of  the  numerous  minor 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  vases  already  alluded  to.  (See  Muller,  Etrusker, 
i.  p.  229,  and  the  authors  there  cited.)  The  coins 
ascribed  to  this  city  certainly  belong  to  Adria  in 
Picenum. 

A river  of  the  same  name  {&  ’Afyuar)  is  men- 
tioned by  Hccntneus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  c.),  and  by 
Thcopompns  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  is  called 
bv  Ptolemy  'Arpiarbr  xorapAs,  and  must  pro- 
bably be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Tartarus 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  SE.  of  the  Logo  di  Garda,  and  flows 
by  the  modem  Adria,  but  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Canal  liuinco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  it 
communicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Adige. 

2.  A city  of  Picenum,  still  called  Atri,  situated 
about  5 miles  from  tho  Adriatic  Sea,  between  tho 
rivers  Yomanus  and  Matrinns.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Roman  miles  from  C an- 
trum Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Peut.)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a colony  from  the  more  celebrated  city  of 
the  name  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  Herod,  p.  532;  Muller, 
Etruskcr,  voLi.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  fact.  It  has  also  been 
generally  admitted  that  a Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  lie 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  tlie  Adriatic, 
about  n.  c.  385 ; but  this  statement  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority  (Etyin.  Magn.  v.  ’Afyi'aj),  and 
no  subsequent  trace  of  the  settlement  is  found  in 
history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  of 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a Roman  colony  there 
about  282  b.c.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi. ; Madvig.de  Colons  is, 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Punio 
War  (b.c.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Han- 
nibal; bnt  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  which,  in  B.  c.  209,  were 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money. 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a later 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  received  a fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a Colonia,  both  by 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  tho 
titles  of  “ Colonia  Aclia  Had  rut,”  whence  it  would 
apjear  that  it  had  been  re-established  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  derived 
from  hence,  thongh  he  was  himself  a native  of 
Spain.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227  ; Plin.  II.  N.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Orell.  Inscr.  no.  148,  3018;  Grater,  p.  1022  ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349 ; Spartian.  Hadrian.  1 . ; 
Victor,  Epit.  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (ager 
Adrianus),  though  subsequently  included  in  Picenum, 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a separate  and  in- 
dejx.*ndent  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
V oman us  ( Vomano'),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinus 
{la  Piomba );  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  was 
a town  bearing  the  name  of  Matrix  CM,  which 
served  as  the  port  of  Adria;  the  city  itself  stood  on 
a hill  a few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  Atri,  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  the  title  of  a city,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavements 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 52  j Mela,  ii.  4;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p 307.)  Ac- 
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for&j:  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  306.  310)  Adria  was  ; 
tbe  pint  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Valeria, 
a circumstance  which  probably  contributed  to  its  i 
imprtttnce  and  flourishing  condition  under  the 
Uanan  faniire. 

It  is  Dow  generally  admitted,  that  the  coins  of 
Aim  (with  the  legend  Hat.)  belong  to  tho  city  of 
Plcona;  but  great  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
entertained  as  to  their  age.  They  belong  to  the 
(iasa  commonly  known  as  Aes  Grave,  and  are  even  j 
among  the  heaviest  specimens  known,  exceeding  in  [ 
weight  the  most  ancient  Roman  asses.  On  this 
account  they  have  been  assigned  to  a very  remote  ! 
antiquity,  sene  referring  them  to  the  Etruscan, 
others  to  the  Greek,  settlers.  But  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  really  so  ancient, 
aaa  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  Roman  colony,  which  was 
founded  {ce vinos  to  the  general  redaction  of  the 
Italian  brass  coinage.  (Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ; Miiller, 
Efnuker,  voL  i.  p.  308 ; Bockh,  Aletrologie,  p.  379 ; 
Mwcunsen,  Das  Romische  Munztcesen,  p.  231 ; Mil- 
hagru.  yumismatigue  de  Vitalii,  p.  216.)  [E.H.B.] 


ADBIATICTM  MARE  (&  ’A bptas),  is  the  name  1 
given  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  inland 
« still  railed  the  Adriatic,  which  separates  Italy  from 
IDyricum,  Dalmatia  and  Epeirus,  and  is  connected 
al  its  southern  extremity  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
u a mere  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the 
expression  d 'A Spias  (k6\vos  sc.),  which  first  came 
hto  use,  became  so  firmly  established  that  it  always  ! 
raiat sited  its  ground  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  be?t  ages,  and  it  b only  at  a later  period  or  in 
nr.epbaoai  cases  that  we  find  the  expressions  ^ 
'A Isiirr)  or  'A^patrucrj  Zy&Aacrcra.  (The  former  ex- 
pression b employed  by  Scymnus  Chius,  368 ; and 
the  latter  in  one  instance  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  204.) 
The  Latins  frequently  termed  it  Mark  Suterum, 
the  Upper  Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum) ; and  the  phrase  b copied 
from  them  by  Polybius  and  other  Greek  writers.  It 
appears  probable  indeed  that  this  was  the  common  or 
vernacular  expression  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
the  came  of  the  Adriatic  was  a mere  geographical 
designation,  perhaps  borrowed  in  the  first  instance 
frwn  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  Adria  or  H adria 
ia  Latin  for  the  name  of  the  sea,  was  certainly  a 
mere  Graecbm,  first  introduced  by  the  poets  (Hor. 
Cara.  L3.  15,  iii.  3.  5,  Ac.;  Catull.  xxxvi.  15), 
though  it  b sometimes  used  by  prose  writers  also. 
(Scare.  Ep.  90;  Mela,  ii.  2,  Ac.) 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  163)  the  Phocaeans 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  discovered  the  Adri- 
*tr,  or  at  least  the  first  to  explore  its  recesses,  but 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
h long  before,  as  they  had  traded  with  the  Venetians 
hr  amber  from  a very  early  period.  It  lias,  indeed, 
ben  contended,  that  & ’A bplris  in  Herodotus  (both 
b this  passage  and  in  iv.  33,  v.  9)  means  not  the 


sea  or  gulf  so  called,  but  a region  or  district  about 
tlie  head  of  it.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  precisely  the  same  expression  should 
have  come  into  general  use,  as  we  certainly  find  it 
not  long  after  tho  time  of  Herodotus,  for  the  sea 
itself.*  Hecataeus  also  (if  we  can  trust  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Stephanas  B.  i.  v.  ’A 8plas)  appears  to  have 
used  the  full  expression  k6Kko%  ’ASpias. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  Adriatic  arc  very  clearly 
marked  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
its  entrance,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  strait,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  G.  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  promontory  in  Epirus,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria  near  llydruntum,  in  Italy.  This  b accord- 
ingly correctly  assumed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Scylax  and  Polybius,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressly  tells  us  that  Oricus  was  the  first  city 
on  the  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  317;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Scylax,  §14, 
p.  5,  § 27,  p.  11;  Pol.  vii.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4.)  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  appel- 
lation was  received  in  tins  definite  sense,  and  the  use 
of  the  name  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Ionian 
Gulf  was  for  some  time  very  vague  and  fluctuating. 
It  b probable,  tliat  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  of 
6 ’ASpioj  was  confined  to  the  part  of  the  sea  in  tho 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Adria  itself  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Pad  us,  or  at  least  to  the  upper  port 
near  the  head  of  the  gulph,  as  in  the  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Hecataeus  above  cited;  but  it  seems 
that  Hecataeus  himself  in  another  passage  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.  *I<TTpoi)  described  the  Istrians  as 
dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  Hellanicus  (ap. 
Dion . Hal.  i.  28)  spoke  of  the  Pad  os  as  flowing  info 
the  Ionian  gulf.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  (i.  24) 
describes  EpkLarnnus  as  a city  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  enter  the  Ionian  gulf.  At  tins  period,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  liavo  been  at 
least  the  more  common  one,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
sea.  But  very  soon  after  we  find  the  orators  Lysias 
and  Isocrates  employing  the  term  6 'ASptas  in  its 
more  extended  sense : and  Scylax  (who  must  have 
been  nearly  contemporary  with  the  latter)  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lys.  Or.  c.  Diog.  § 38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  Philipp.  § 7;  Scylax,  § 27,  p.  11.) 
From  thb  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  use  of  the  name,  6 ’ASpt'a*  being  fami- 
liarly used  by  Greek  writers  for  the  modem  Adriatic 
(Theophr.  iv.  5.  §§  2,  6;  Pseud.  Aristot.  de  Afirab. 
§§  80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  Ac.;  Pol.  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  Ac.)  until  after  the  Christian  era. 
But  subsequently  to  that  date  a very  singular  change 
was  introduced:  for  while  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  (6  ’A Spias,  or  ’ AbpiartKbs  k6\kos ) became  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  portion  of  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  tlie  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrance  was  commonly  known  as  the 

* The  expressions  of  Polybius  (iv.  14, 16)  cited  by 
Miiller  (EtrusLer,  i.  p.  141)  in  support  of  thb 
view,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  of 
& ’A Splat  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  his  time,  and  is  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
self in  thb  sense.  But  his  expressions  are  singu- 
larly vague  and  fluctuating:  thus  we  find  within  a 
few  pages,  6 Kara  rov  'Abpiav  k6\kos,  6 r oO  "Karros 
'Abplou  pvx^s,  6 ’AbpiariKds  /Ltvx^r,  V tI>»' 

'Aipiav  &d\arr  a, etc.  (See  Schwcighauser’s  Index  to 
Polybius,  p.  197.) 
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28  ADRIATICUM  MARE. 

Ionian  Gulf,  the  sea  without  that  entrance,  previously 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion may  already  be  found  in  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a part  of  the  Adriatic:  but  it 
is  found  fully  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promontory  of  Garganus  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf  (i  ’AJpiar  irdAvor)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(rd  To 'mov  reAayot),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (rh  ’htpiarucdv  xiAayos):  and  ; 
although  the  later  geographers,  Dionysius  Pcriogctes 
and  Agathemerus,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  tho  same  limits  as  Strabo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  wTitcrs  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  them  almost  uniformly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  of  tho  modem  Adri- 
atic : while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
for  that  which  bathes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philaetratus  speaks  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  separating  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a still  later  period  we  find  Procopius  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  far 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10.  14,  17,  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — 94,  380,  481 ; Agathemer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14:  Appian,  Syr.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  v.  65; 
Diou  Cass.  xli.  44,  xlr.  3;  Herodian.  viii.  1;  Phi- 
lust  r.  lmagg.  ii.  16;  Pausan.  v.  25.  § 3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hieronym.  Kp.  86;  Procop.  Ji.  G.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  li.  V.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oros.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
tho  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  tho  name,  sec  Lareher's 
Notes  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  Eng.  trnnsl.), 
and  Letronne ( Rechcrches  surlJicuil.  p.  170 — 218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  os  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
the  NW.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  Iapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus.  He  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemerus,  on  the 
contrary,  while  ho  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  tho 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adrift  and  tho  mouths  of  the  l'adus 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aquileia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
{Tagliamento).  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  : its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  ( Carm . 
i.  3.  15,  33.  15,  ii.  14.  14,  iii.  9.' 23,  Sec.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  tho  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  tho  Etruscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  tho  Padus.  Livv,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adiua,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably only  by  a confusion  between  the  two  cities  of 


ADULA  MONS. 

the  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Piceuum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a place  of  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  [E.  H.  B.  ] 

ADRUME'TUM.  [Hadrumetum.J 
ADRUS  (A Ibaragena).  a river  of  Hispania  Ltn-i- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  (Gssadi- 
ana)  opposite  to  Badajoz  ( Itin . A nt.  p.  4 1 8 ; U kert , 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289 — 392).  [I*.  S.J 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a castcllum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  jart  of  which  country  lay 
between  the  Mosa  {Maas)  and  the  Rbenus.  There 
is  no  further  indication  of  its  position  in  Caoar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a legion  iii 
n.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  ( B . G.  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeius  liad  wintered  in 
n.  c.  54  ( B . G.  v.  26).  If  it  be  the  same,  place  as 
the  Aduaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
it  is  the  modern  Tongtm,  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
mid  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a cast  ell  uni  ex- 
temporary fort  in  Caesar’s  time,  the  plate  is  likely 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a larger  town  at 
a later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUA'TICI  (’Arouarurof,  Dion  Cass.),  a jk?o- 
ple  of  Belgic  Gaul,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  left  behind  by  t he 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  mareh  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
near  At. r by  C.  Marius  (n.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  were  a strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  only  one  aj»- 
prooch.  Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  site.  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  is  F ala  is  on  the  Mehaigne.  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  appears  to  be  in  South 
Brabant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  bv 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.  (//.  G.  ii.  33.)  [G.  L.] 

ADU'LA  MONS  (i  ’A3oi;Aar),  the  name  griven 
to  a particular  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addua  take  their  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Larian 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Valtelline , while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  farther  to  the 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  considered  the  river 
which  descends  from  the  Spliigen  to  the  head  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  ji_s 
the  true  Addua,  overlooking  the  greatly  superior 
magnitude  of  tliat  which  comes  down  from  the  Vnl- 
tclline . The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  fact  not  tar 
I from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  the 
• Hinter  Rhein , and  which,  haring  the  more  dinx*t 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
' ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Ad  ala 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  posses  of  the  Splugtn  and  S.  Bernardino , and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhein,  rather 
than  the  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  as  supposed  by  most 
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tauten  geographers,  but  we  must  not  expect  great 
sectxiaer  in  the  use  of  the  term.  Ptolemy,  who  also 
represents  the  Rhine  as  rising  in  Mt.  Adula,  says 
T.othiag  of  the  Addua ; but  erroneously  describes  this 
part  «f  the  Alps  as  that  where  the  chain  alters  its 
noain  direction  from  N.to  E.  (Strab.iv.pp.  192,  204, 
v.  p.  2M;  PtoL  ii.  9.  § 5,  iii.  1.  § 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADITLE  or  ADU'LIS  (‘A&hJAtj,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 8, 
nu.  16.  § 11;  Arrian.  PcripL;  Eratosth.  pp.  2,  3; 
A5awAi5,  Steph.  B.  8.  r.;  ’ASouAci,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
fi.  3:  Proeop.  B.  Pert.  L 19;  oppidum  adouliton, 
I'lin.  U.  S.  vi.  29.  s.  34 : Etk.  ’ASovKlrtjs,  Ptol. 
it.  8;  Adafita,  Ptin.  /.  c. : Adj.  ’A&ou\itikos), 
the  principal  haven  and  city  of  the  AduHtae,  a people 
of  mixed  origin  in  the  regio  Troglodvtica,  situated  on 
a lay  of  the  Red  Sea  called  Ad u lieu*  Sinus  (’A5ou> 
Auto*  mo-Kros,  A imesleg  Bay).  Adule  is  the  modem 
ThMa  or  ZulUi,  pronounced,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
iwsfc,  and  stands  in  lat.  15°  35'  X.  Ruins  are 
•aid  to  exist  there.  D’Anville,  indeed,  in  his  Map 
tf  the  Rod  Sea,  places  Adule  at  Arlxeko  on  the 
ume  coast,  about  22°  X.  of  Thulla.  According  in- 
deed to  Cosraas,  Adule  was  not  immediately  on  the 
r>vt,but  about  two  miles  inland.  It  was  founded  by 
f iritive  slaves  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  the  haven  of 
Ax~isie.  Adule  was  an  emporium  for  hides  (river- 
horse  and  rhinoceros),  ivory  (elephant  and  rhinoceros 
to. 'la),  and  tortoise-shell.  It  had  also  a large 
dare-market,  and  was  a caravan  station  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  apes  which  the 
Bn— a ladies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
which  they  often  gaTe  high  prices,  came  principally 
frotn  Adule.  At  Adule  was  the  celebrated  Monu- 
listen  Adulitanum,  the  inscription  of  which,  in 
Greek  letters,  wxs,  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  copied  by  Cosmos  the  Indian  merchant  (In- 
dkspleuctcs ; see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Cosmos)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  “ Christian  Topography." 
1 be  monument  is  a throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
sttb  of  some  different  stone  behind  it.  Both  throne 
and  sUb  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  Greek  cha- 
racters. Cosmas  appears  to  have  put  two  inscrip- 
t»r»  into  one,  and  thereby  occasioned  no  little  per- 
plexity to  learned  men.  Mr.  Salt’s  discovery  of  the 
teriptkn  at  Arumc,and  the  contents  of  the  Adulitan 
insc~ripci*?a  itself,  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 

The  first  pirftion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 
tards that  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  (a.  c.  247 — 222) 
nvmed  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
i’aas  certain  elephants  which  his  lather,  the  second 
king  of  tlie  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  himself,  had 
taken  in  hunting  in  the  region  of  Adule,  and  trained 
to  war  in  their  own  kingdom.  The  second  portion 
ef  tl*  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  com- 
•sanrate*  the  conquests  of  an  anonymous  Aetliio- 
piia  king  in  Arabia  ami  Aethiopia,  as  far  as  the 
fcw icier  of  Egypt.  Among  other  names,  which  we 
an  identify  with  the  extant  appellations  of  African 
'tstriets,  occurs  that  of  the  most  mountainous  region 
in  Abyssinia,  the  Semenae,  or  Samen,  and  tliat  of  a 
tier  which  is  evidently  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazzf, 
» Esin  tributary  of  the  Kile.  The  Adulitan  in- 
Kriftioi  is  printed  in  the  works  of  Cosmas,  in  the 
CmtL  Nov.  Pair,  et  Script.  Grace . by  Mont- 
fitceo,  pt  ii.  pp.  113 — 346;  in  Chtsull’s  Antiq. 
Adat.;  and  in  Fabricius,  BSbL  Grace,  iv.  p.  245. 
The  best  commentary  upon  it  is  by  Buttmann,  Mut. 
ter  AUerthumsw.  ii-  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADl'LITAE.  [Adule.] 

AhTgMA  CHIDAE  (*A5 vppaxtta*),  a people  of 
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N.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  from  the  Sinus  Plinthinetes 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynoe,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  X.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manners  and  customs 
resembled  those  of  tlio  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  lie 
also  mentions  sonic  remarkable  usages  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  (/.  c.).  At  a later  period  they 
are  found  further  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 
rnarica.  (Ptol.;  Plin.  v.  6;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  278,  full., 
ix.  223,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AEA.  [Colchis.] 

AKACETJM.  [Akgixa.] 

AEA'XTIUM  (Aidmoy : Trtkeri),  a promontory 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  Pagasacan  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it  Its  highest 
summit  was  called  Mt.  Tisaeum.  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  397.)  [Tisaeum.] 

AEAS.  [Aous.] 

AEBU'RA  (A tSovpa:  Eth.  A ISovpaios  : prob. 
Cuerva ),  a town  of  the  Carpotani,  in  llisponia  Tar- 
raconensis  (Liv.  xl.  30;  Strab.  ap.  Steph.  B.  #.  r.), 
probably  tho  Ai^opa  of  Ptolemy  (it  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  55,  Supp.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112).  [P.  S.] 
AECAE  (A Ikcu:  Eth.  Aocanus:  Troja ),  a town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  during 
the  military  operations  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apulian 
cities  it  hod  joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  b.  c.  214,  though  not  without  a regular  siege. 
(Pol.  iii.  88 ; Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerate* 
tho  Accani  among  the  inland  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  its  position  Is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Ilerdonia,  at  a distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  from  the  latter  city.  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  116;  Itirt.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Pcut.  places  it 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Luceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modern  city  of  Troja,  and 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages,  tliat  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Aecae.  Cluverius  erroneously  identified 
Aceae  with  Accadia , a village  in  tho  mountains  S. 
of  Bovino;  but  his  error  was  rectified  by  Holstcnius. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration ; it  stands  on  a hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Puglia,  and  is  9 miles 
S.  of  Lucero,  and  14  SW.  of  Foggia . (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  271;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  227; 
Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  260.)  [E.H.B.] 
AECULA'XUM,  or  AECLA'XUM  {AikovKovdv, 
Appian,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Aeculanus,  Plin.;  but  tho  con- 
tracted form  Aeclanus  and  Aeclanensis  is  the  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanum  in 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  2,  is  very  uncertain : — later  inscrip- 
tions and  tho  Itineraries  write  tho  name  Eclajium), 
a city  of  Somnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appia,  15  Roman  miles  from  Bcneventum. 
(Plin.  iii.  ll.s.  16;  Ptol.  iii  1.  § 71;  ltin.  Ant.  p 
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120;  Tab.  Pent.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Samnitcs,  though  it  appears  to  hare  been  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Hirpini : but  during  the  Social  War 
(b.  c.  89)  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Sulla, 
which  led  to  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  appears 
to  hare  been  soon  after  restored:  the  erection  of  ita 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
scription still  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a date  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a later 
period  we  find  that  part  of  ita  territory  was  portioned 
out  to  new  colonists,  probably  under  Octavian,  but 
it  retained  the  canditiou  of  n mnnicipiuin  (as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  and  several  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  a colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  260;  Orell.  Inter,  no.  566,  3108, 
5020;  Zumpt,  de  Coionii a,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanum  was  erroneously  referred 
by  Clurerius  (/hi/,  p.  1203)  to  Frigento.  llolstenius 
was  the  first  to  point  out  its  true  position  at  a place 
called  U Grotte,  about  a mile  from  Mirabella,  and 
close  to  the  Tarema  del  Potto,  on  the  modern  high 
road  from  Naples  into  Puglia.  Here  the  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  found : a consi- 
derable port  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  ruins 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  many  of  them  have  since  perished; 
and  the  whole  site  abounds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  from  Beneveuto,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aecnlanum,  and  attest 
its  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place  until 
the  7th  century,  but  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Cons  tans  II.  in  his  ware  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A town  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quibtodecimum  from  its  posi- 
tion at  that  distance  from  Ikne vent  urn,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  tho  11th  century  when  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  castle  of  Mirabella , erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a neighbouring  hill.  (HoLsten. 
Not.  in  Clover,  p.  273;  Lupuii,  Iter  Venutin.  pp. 
74 — 128;  Guarini,  Rice.rche  suit  antica  Citta  di 
Eclano,  4to.  Napoli,  1814;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  (AfSrpf/Of.  Eth.  AiSuifios:  Lip$o\ 
a town  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
from  Cynus  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
Locri.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a mile  above  Lipto,  the 
site  of  Aedepsua.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ; Athen.  p. 
73;  Plut.  Suit.  26,  Syrnp.  iv.  4,  where  rdArj^os  is 
a false  reading;  Stcph.  B.  t.  p.;  Ptol  iii.  15.  § 23; 
Plin.  iv.  21  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii.  p. 
176;  Walpole,  Travels,  <fc.,  p.  71.) 

AEDUI,  HE'DUI  (A ihoOot,  Strab.  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  wpto  separated  from  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  ( Saone ),  which  formed  a large  part  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  they  were 
separated  from  the  Bitnriges  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligcris  (Loire),  as  Caesar  states  (B.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  tho  NE.  were  tho  Lingones,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  (B.  G.  i. 
11),  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui,  were  uu  the  borders 
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of  the  Allobmges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Caesar's  time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  assume 
it  to  bo  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Aogusto- 
dunum  (Auhin),  we  obtain  probably  a fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
old  division  of  Bourgogne.  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  tho  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesar's  proconsulship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sequani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  from  beyond  the  Kliinc 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Roman  people  before  tliis  calamity 
befel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
Rome  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  senate,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c. 
58),  restored  these  Aedui  to  their  former  indepen- 
dence and  power.  There  was  among  them  a body 
of  nobility  and  a senate,  and  they  had  a great  num- 
ber of  clientes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  vassals.  The  clientes  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (Ii.  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  great  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  war  (B.  G.  vii.  42.  &c.); 
but  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  a.  d.  21,  Julius  Sacrovir,  a Gaol, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedui  and 
seized  Angustodnnum,  but  the  rising  was  soon  put 
down  by  C.  Silins.  (Tac.  A nn.  iii.  43 — 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedoi  in  Caesar’s 
time  was  called  Vcrgobretu*.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  one  year.  He 
had  tlic  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  people,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  which  expression  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.  (B.  G.  L 16,  vii.  33.) 

The  clientes,  or  small  communities  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  were  the  Segusiani,  already  mentions! ; 
the  Ambivaroti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Aedui  trails  Mosani,  (B.  G.  iv.  9); 
and  the  Aulerei  Branno vices  [Aulekci].  The  Am- 
barri, already  mentioned  as  kinsmen  of  tlie  Aedui, 
are  not  enumerated  among  the  clientes  (B.  G.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divisions  of  the  Aedui 
was  called  Insubres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allows! 
a body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Helve tii  in 
I their  attempt  to  settle  themselves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  (B.  G.  i.  28). 
Their  territory  was  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier,  a branch  of  the  Loire.  They  bad  a town, 
Gergovia  (B.  G.  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain; if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tho  Gergovia  of  the  Arvcmi.  [G.  L.] 

AEGAE  in  Europe  (Aiyai : Eth.  Aiyalos, 
Alytdnjs,  Aiyaitvt).  1.  Or  Aeoa  (Alya),  a town 
of  Achuia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Crathis  and  upon  the  coast, 
l>etween  Acgeira  and  Burn.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  fur 
its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Acgeira;  and  it  had  already  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  b.  c.  280,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
Ceryneia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  Polybius. 
All  traces  of  Aegac  hare  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  Khan  of  Akrata,  which 
is  situated  upon  a commanding  height  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Paa- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  C ratios  it 
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i*.wi,  bat  it  probably  stood  on  the  left  hank,  since 
the  right  is  low  and  often  inundated.  (Horn.  II.  viii. 
203:  Herod,  i.  145;  Stub.  pp.  386 — 387;  Paus. 
vii.  25.  § 12;  Leake,  Moren,  vol.  iii.  p.  394;  Cur- 
Ubs,  Ptlopomaesos,  vol.  i.  p.  472.) 

2.  A town  in  Emalhia  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
kirui- place  of  the  Macedonian  king?,  is  probably 
the  same  as  Edessa,  though  some  writers  make 
them  two  different  towns.  [Edrsra.] 

3.  A town  in  Euboea  on  the  western  coast  X.  of 
Ckakb,  and  a little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  120  stadia  from  Anthcdon  in  Boeotia. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
dup  of  Poseidon  from  the  earliest  times;  and  its 
tedpie  cf  this  god  still  continued  to  exist  when 
Strabo  wrote,  being  situated  upon  a lofty  mountain. 
Tie  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea  from  this  town.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
Mood  near  LimnL  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  21;  Strab.  pp. 
386,  405 ; Steph.  B.  /.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vaL  Hi  p.  275.) 

AEGAE  in  Asia,  1.  (Aryal,  A iycuai,  AXytai : Eth. 
Aiyalos,  Asyidryjs ; Ayas  Kola,  or  Kalassy),  a town 
«a  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  Ixstu.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Pyramns  (JyhtMjm)  by  a long  narrow  aestuary  called 
AfO,  Bay.  In  Strabo's  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a { 
small  city  with  a port.  (Comp.  Lucan,  iii.  227.) 
Aegae  was  a Greek  town,  but  the  origin  of  it  is 
unknown.  A Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period 
has  been  discovered  there  (Beaufort,  Karamania , 
p.  299);  and  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was 
a place  of  some  importance.  Tacitus  calls  it  Aegeae 
(Jam.  xiiL  8.) 

2.  (Aiyai : Elk.  Atysuos.  Acyat«os),an  Aeolian  city 
(Herod.  L 149),  a little  distance  from  the  coast  of 
Myrix,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cume  and 
Tensnos.  It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  ( Ilellen . 
rr.  6.  § 5)  under  the  name  Aiyeis,  which  Schneider 
has  altera!  into  Arysu.  It  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (a.  d. 
17)  desolated  12  of  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Tacit. 
Aun.  ii.  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AF.GAEAE.  [Aegiae.] 

AEGAEUM  MARE  (rb  Alyalow  xt  Kayos, 
Herod,  iv.  85 ; Aesch.  A gam.  659 ; Strab.  passim;  or 
simply  rb  Aeyeuor,  Herod,  vii.  55  ; b Atyeuos  W- 
Aayjs,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  port  of  the  Mediterranean 
*ow  called  the  Archipelago , and  by  the  Turks  the 
IF kite  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
m rfee  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor. 
At  its  XE.  comer  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 
p«b  by  the  Hellespont.  [Hellespontds.]  Its 
ealeat  was  differently  estimated  by  the  undent 
writers;  but  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 
whole  sea  as  far  Si.  as  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
khdea.  Its  name  was  variously  derived  by  tire  an- 
oftt  grammarians,  either  from  the  town  of  Aegae 
b Euboea;  or  from  Aegeus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
*isc  threw  himself  into  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 
•pro  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there ; or  from 
Aegaeon,  who  was  represented  as  a marine  god  living 
is  the  *a;  or,  lastly,  from  alyls , a squall,  on  account 
it*  storms.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
larigstioa  was  dangerous  to  ancient  navigators  on 
of  its  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which 
f reason  eddies  of  wind  and  a confused  sea,  and  also 
<n  account  of  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds,  which 
tt*  with  great  fury,  especially  about  the  equinoxes. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  frequently 
allude.  Thus  Horace  ( Carm . ii.  16):  Otium  dicos 
rogat  in  patent i prensus  Aegaeo;  and  Virgil  (Ann. 
xii.  365):  Ac  veltU  Edom  Horeae  cum  spiritus  alto 
insonat  Aegaeo.  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea  ; they  were  divided  into 
two  principal  groups,  the  Cyclades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Sporadcs, 
lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  aud  Ionia.  [Cy- 
clades; Sporades.]  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  larger  islands  of  Euboea,  Thosos  and 
Samothrace,  and  off  tlie  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Samos, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Mare 
Thracium  (4  9f>trjxios  rirros,  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  230; 
rb  BpjjiKior  w« Kayos,  Herod,  vii.  176;  comp.  Soph. 
Oed.  Ii.  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
extending  as  far  S.  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Euboea. 

2.  Mare  Myrtoum  (Hot.  Carm.  i.  I.  14;  rb 
M vpTwov  irf Kayos),  the  {art  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Euboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  1 1. 
s.  18)  makes  the  Mvrtoan  sea  a part  of  the  Aegaean ; 
but  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  representing  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Sunium  in  Attica. 

3.  Mark  Icarilm  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  15;  ’ludfios 
v6rros,  Horn.  II.  ii.  145;  ’lxdptov  -re Kayos,  Herod, 
vi.  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  along  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
bland  of  Icaria,  though  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  having 
fallen  into  it. 

4.  Mark  Crkticum  (rb  KpyjTucbr  wiKayos , 
Thuc.iv.  53),  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
X.  of  the  island  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c.),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  and  Icarion, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGA'LKOS  (AiydKcats,  Herod,  viii.  90  ; rb 
AiydKfwu  opo s,  Thuc.  ii.  19:  Skarmanga),  a range 
of  mountains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  Kleusis,  from  which  Xerxes  witnessed  tho 
battle  of  Salamb.  (Herod. Lc.)  It  ended  in  a promon- 
tory, called  Ampiiiale  (’A^ptdArj),  opposite  Salamb, 
from  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  coast  was  called  Cokydalus  or  Couy- 
dallcs  (Kopu3aA<Js,  KopvSaKKos)  from  a demos  of 
this  name  (Strab.  1.  c.),  and  another  part,  through 
which  there  b a pass  from  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
tliat  of  Eleusis,  wits  named  Pokcilum  (riowciAov, 
Pans.  i.  37.  § 7.)  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  2, 
»*q.) 

AEGATES  I'XSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  blauds,  lying  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opposite  to  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum.  The  name  b supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  AiydSes,  the  “ Goat  islands but 
thb  form  b not  found  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  Silius  Ita- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  second  syllable  long. 

1 . The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HIera  (Tepd  rn<ros,  Ptol.  Polyb.  Died.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Majutima,  from 
its  lying  so  far  out  to  sea  (Itin.  Marit.  p.  492),  and 
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is  still  called  Marctimo.  2.  The  southernmost  and 
nearest  to  Lilybneum,  is  called,  both  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  Abo  USA  (Alyovca);  bnt  the  latter  erroneously 
confounds  it  with  Aethusa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
tiiree,  on  which  account  its  name  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  group  (oi  KaXoC/it ecu  A tyou- 
<rcu,  Pol.  i.  44);  it  is  now  called  Favignnna , and 
has  a considerable  population.  3.  The  northern- 
most and  smallest  of  the  group,  nearly  opposite  to 
Dreponum,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia 
(Gopgavria),  but  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Bucinna  of  Pliny,  a name  erroneously  supposed  by 
Steph.  B.  (#.  P.  B ouKiwa)  to  be  that  of  a city  of 
Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Levanzo.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 

1 7 Plin.  iii. 8. s.  1 4 ; Smyth's  Sicily,  pp. 244 — 247.) 

These  islands  derive  an  historical  celebrity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtained  by  C.  Lutatius 
Cat  ulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  island  of  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
army  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eryx ; but  he  was  intercepted  by  Catulus,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  which  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners. 
(Pol.  I.  60,  61;  Dial.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Liv. 
Epit.  xix.;  Oros.  iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  Kutrop.  ii.  27; 
Com.  Nep.  Hamilc.  1 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  Uland  of  Aegusa  has  been  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  tire  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  inay  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.J 

AEGEIRA  (Afyeiga:  Eth.  Alyupdrijs,  fern. 
Alytipans),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  Aegae  and  Pellenc, 
Is  described  by  Polybius  as  opposite  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of  j 
Heracles  Buraicus.  (Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  57;  Pans.  vii.  26.  § 1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (f.c.)  relates  that  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Htpekesia  (’TTfpijffhi, 
11.  ii.  573,  xv.  254;  Strab.  p.383:  A’<A.'T»r<prjouoj), 
and  that  it  changed  its  mime  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Ionians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hence  we  find 
that  Icarus  of  Hype  res  ia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympiad.  (Paus.  iv.  15.  § 1.)  On  tho 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inhab-  \ 
itants  were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  tho  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (n.  c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a party  of  Aetolians,  who 
had  set  sail  from  tho  opposite  town  of  Ocantheia  in 
Uocris,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Aegiratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  tho  public  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  towu  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  the  [ 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.26.)  The  port  of  Aegeiraa 
Ix*ake  places  at  Mnrra  Litharia , i.  e.,  flic  Blaclc 
Rocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a lull, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  must 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  was  a 
fortress  called  Phelloe  (♦fAA 6tj,  near  Zalchul%)f 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Paus.  vii.  20.  § 10  ; 
Leake,  Morea , vol.  iii.  p.  387,  »eq.) 

AEGE1RUS.  [Aegirokssa.] 

AEGIAE  or  AKGAKAE  (Aiyicu,  Fail's,  iii.  21* 
§ 5 ; Alycuat,  Strab.  p.  364 : IAmni),  a town  of  1 ji- 
conia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Gythiuui, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeiae. 
(Atrytia/,  II.  ii.  583 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  It 
possessed  a temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Its  site  h* 
placed  by  the  French  Commission  at  Limni,  so  called, 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Vassucd.  (Leake,  l*<lopon- 
ncsiaca,  p.  170.) 

AEGIALKIA,  AEG  I ALUS.  [Achaia.] 

AEG  I DA,  a town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  iii.  19.  s.  23),  which  apjjears  to  have 
been  in  his  time  a place  of  little  importance;  but 
from  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  ( ItaL  p.  2 1 O) 
it  apjx’nrs  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  11.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  J csti- 
nopolis.  This  inscription  is  preserved  at  Capo 
(f  Istria,  now  a considerable  town,  situated  on  a 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway, 
which  appears  to  have  been  termed  Aeuidib  1k- 
bui>a,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Aegida  of 
Pliuy.  [E.  II.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (ra  AfyiAa),  a town  of  Laconia  with 
a temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  site,  but  plant'd 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  of  ShUdri.  (Paus.  iv.  17.  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

AEGFLIA  (AlyiMm).  1.  Or  Aegilus  Af- 
ytAos,  Theocr.  L 147:  Eth.  A\yt\i*us),  a deiuus  in 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis, situated  on  tlm 
western  const  between  Lainptra  and  Sphettus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (AiyiAi5«i  icr\a5*s, 
Athen.  p.  652,  c. ; Theocr.  /.  c.)  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Tzurela , the  site  of  a ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Elvinbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  ; 
Harpocrat.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Leake,  JJcmi , p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aegileia  ( AlylAua ),  a small  Island  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  ami  near  the  town  of 

I Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  loft 
the  captive  Erctrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Alarathon,  n.c.  490.  (Herod,  vi.  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Aegila  (^fyiAa  : Ccriyotto ),  a small 
island  between  Cythera  and  Crete.  (Plut.  Cleom.  31  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.  [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMU'RUS  (Aiyipopos  : Zoxramour  or 

/.tmbrd),  a lofty  island,  surrounded  by  dangeruuH 
cliffs,  otf  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gulph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 

| 277,  834.)  Pliuy  calls  it  Aegimori  Ann?  (v.  7); 

I aud  there  is  no  doubt  thut  it  is  the  same  as  the  Aruo 
of  Virgil  (Am.  i.  108).  [P.  S.] 

AEGI'NA  (Afyu'a : Eth.  A fyiWfnjr,  Aegineta, 
Aegincnsis,  fern.  AiyivTjrts:  Adj.  Aiytycuos,  Alyu-rj- 
Tutdt,  Acgincticus  : Eghina), an  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  Mcgaris,  and  Epidaurus, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia, 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains  about  41  square  English 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  ( L c.)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumference.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  trisingh*. 
Its  western  half  consists  of  a plain,  which,  though 
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rtaor,  is  well  cultivated  with  corn,  but  the  remainder 
the  island  is  mountainous  and  unproductive.  A 
magnificent  conical  hill  now  called  ML  St.  Elias , or 
Oroi  (5po s,  L e.  tlio  mountain),  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  southern  port  of  the  island,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  natural  features  of  Aeginx 
There  is  another  mountain,  much  inferior  in  size,  on 
the  north-eastern  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous rocks  and  shallows,  which  render  it  difficult  and 
hazardous  of  approach,  as  Pausartias  (iL  29.  § 6) 
has  correctly  observed. 

Notwithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
v[  toe  most  celebrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 
mythical  and  historical  period.  It  is  said  to  have 
hflJ  originally  called  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to 
the  bland  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a son  A cue  us. 
I:  was  farther  related  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 
uninhabited,  and  that  Zens  changed  the  ants  (fu5p- 
ttr.Kit')  of  the  island  into  men,  the  Myrmidones,  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled  ( Pans.  ii.  29.  § 2. ; Apollod.iii.  1 2. 
§ 6;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  472,  seq.)  Some  modern  writers 
suppose  that  this  legend  contains  a mythical  account 
cf  the  colonization  of  the  island,  and  that  the  latter 
received  colonists  from  Phlins  on  the  Asopus  and 
from  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  the  scat  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Aeacms  was  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Aegina, 
but  his  sous  abandoned  the  bland,  Telamon  going 
to  Salamis,  and  Peleus  to  Phthia.  All  that  we  can 
safclr  infer  from  these  legends  b that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Aegina  were  Achaeans.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  by  Dorians  from  Epidaurus, 
*bo  introduced  into  the  bland  the  Doric  customs 
c-i  dialect.  (Herod,  viii.  46  ; Pans.  ii.  29.  § 5.) 
Together  with  Epidaurus  and  other  cities  on  the 
ciainluid  it  became  subject  to  Pbeidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  about  u.  c.  748.  It  b usually  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Ephorus  (Strab.  p.  376),  that  silver 
frtas-cT  was  first  coined  in  Aegina  by  Pbeidon,  and  we 
know  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan  was  given  to  one 
cf  the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current 
'troop bout  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Euboie. 
There  teems,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  with 
M. t.  Grvte  that  what  Pbeidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 
«ad  nowhere  else  ; and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 
was  given  to  hb  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the 
place  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  the 
jwopfc  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 
tbrtn  meet  generally  known.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , 

I veLu.pt  432.)  At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 
j a place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 
WpM  a powerful  navy.  As  early  as  b.  c.  563,  in 
, the  reign  of  Amaeis,  the  Aeginetans  established  a 
fating  fiir  its  merchants  at  Naucratb  in  Egypt,  and 
there  erected  a temple  of  Zeus.  ( Herod.  iL  178.)  With 
the  increase  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 
aie*tendence ; and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Epidanrians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
abject.  (Herod,  v.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be- 
wne  that  abrot  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 
«f  tj*  «x  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(.W ssl  p.  272),  the  island  contains!  470,000 
claves ; bat  thb  number  is  quite  incredible,  although 
/ » Bay  admit  Aegina  contained  a great  popu- 

kfca.  At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  Aegine- 
f.iri  /bonded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydonia  in 
Crete,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 
g/rmmwit  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
ohzttB  became  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 
ocxngrment  to  the  arts.  In  fact,  for  the  half 
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century  before  the  Persian  ware  and  for  a few  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anaxagoras,  Glaucias, 
Simon,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  account  b given  in 
the  Diet,  of  Diogr. 

The  Aeginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Thebans  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians  about  b.  c.  505.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient feud  between  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  country,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  Thb  war  was  continued  with 
some  interruptions  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  ( Herod,  v.  8 1 , seq.,  vi.  86,  seq. ; Thuc.  i.  4 1 .) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Salamb  (b.  c.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  93.)  From  thb 
time  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  after  a long  de- 
fence surrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  i.  105, 
108.)  Thb  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (ij  Al/MV  t ov  Xlupailtss,  Arist.  Jthet.  iii. 
10.;  conip.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  bland,  and  filled  their  place  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  their  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27  ; Plut.  Per.  34  ; Xen.  JJell.  ii.  2.  § 9; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Sulpicius,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
fallen  greatness  ( ad  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
Aegina,  and  was  situated  on  the  north-western  side. 
A description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is 
given  by  Pausanias  (ii.  29,  30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceium  (Ai’ebceio*-),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacus,  a quadrangular  inclosure  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurus,  behind  it  a stadiiun,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  city  contained  two  harbours: 
the  principal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by 
numerous  remains,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walla  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  elegant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  which 
leave  only  a narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  maimer  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  Urge  harbour, 
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and  the  former  the  secret  harbour,  mentioned  by 
Puosanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  still  traced 
through  their  whole  extent  on  the  land  side.  They 
were  about  10  feet  thick,  and  constructed  with 
towers  at  intervals  not  always  equal.  There  appear 
to  have  been  three  principal  entrances. 

On  the  hill  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  temple  of  the 
Doric  order,  many  of  the  columns  of  which  are  still 


BC1N9  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OP  ACCRA. 

standing.  It  stood  near  the  sea  in  a sequestered  and 
lonely  spot,  commanding  a view  of  the  Athenian 
coast  and  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  The  beautiful 
sculptures,  which  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, were  discovered  in  1 8 1 1 , buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  temple.  They  are  now  preserved  at  Munich, 


and  there  are  casts  from  them  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appears  to  be 
the  expedition  of  the  Aeacidae  or  Aeginctan  heroes 
against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena : that  of 
the  western  probably  represents  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Till 
comparatively  a late  period  it  was  considered  that 
this  temple  was  that  of  Zeus  PanheUenitus,  which 
Aeacus  was  said  to  have  dedicated  to  this  god. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  But  in  1826  Stackelbpxg, 
in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  started  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  was  in  reality  the  temple  of  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iii.  59);  and  that  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Ponhellenius  was  situated  on  the  lofty  mountain 
in  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Stackelbcrg,  Per  ApoUo- 
iempel  m Jiatuae  in  Arcadien , Bom,  1826.)  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  German  writers, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  but  has  been  ably 
combated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  more  space 
than  our  limits  will  allow  to  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy ; and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
referring  our  readers,  who  wish  for  information  on 
the  subject,  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Leake 
quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  This  temple  was 
probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.,  and  ap- 
parently before  b.  c.  563,  since  we  have  already 
seen  that  about  this  time  the  Aeginetana  built  at 
Naucratis  a temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  was  in  imitation  of  the  great  temple  in  their 
own  island. 


front  elevation  of  the  temple  of  aegra  restored. 


In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a town  called 
Oea  (Ofn),  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  tho 
city  of  Aegina.  It  contained  statues  of  Datnia  and 
Auxcsia.  (Herod,  v.  83;  Pans.  ii.  30.  § 4.)  The 
position  of  Oea  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  its 
name  suggests  a connection  with  Oenone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  originally  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  w hen  safety  required  an  inland  situation  for 


the  capital,  and  when  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  population  to  the  maritime  site  had  not 
yet  commenced.  On  this  supposition  Leake  suppose 
that  Oea  occupied  the  site  of  PtUea-Khom,  which 
has  been  the  capital  in  modem  times  whenever  safety 
has  required  an  inland  situation.  Pausnnias  (iii.  30. 
§ 3)  mentions  a temple  of  Aphaea,  situated  on  the 
rood  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Piuihellenius.  The 
Hcracleum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  and  Tripyrgix 
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(Tf*f1T7^)i  apparently  a mountain,  ut  the  distance 
of  17  stadia  from  the  former,  are  both  mentioned  by 
Xenophtn  ( BdL  v.  1.  § 10),  but  their  position  is 
VDCRtam.  (Dodwell,  Tomr  through  Greece,  rol,  i. 
p.  55®,  »eq.;  Leake,  J/orea,  voL  ii.  p.  431,  seq., 
Peioponmenaca,  p.  270,  soq.;  Wordsworth,  Athens 
omd  Attica,  p.  262,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherche*  Geo- 
fmpkitjnej.  p.  64;  Prokesch,  Dcnhevrdigheiten, 
rqL  ii.  p.  460,  seq.;  Muller,  A egincticorum  Liber , 
Bend.  1817.) 


cents  OF  A EG  IN  A. 

AEGrXTUM  (Atyirior:  Eth.  Aiyivievs,  Aegini- 
mns:  Stugis),  a town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thessaly, 
a described  by  Livy  as  a place  of  great  strength  ami 
ueaHy  impregnable  (Liv.  xxxiL  15).  It  is  frequently 
Bv-atiooed  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was 
zivec  up  to  plunder  by  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  for 
having  refused  to  open  its  gates  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  It  was  here  that  Caesar  in  his  march  from 
ApaQonia  effected  a junction  with  Domitius.  It 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Stagiut,  a town  at  a 
abort  distance  from  the  Peneus.  At  this  place 
Leake  found  an  inscription,  in  which  Aeginiuin  is 
swartiroed.  Its  situation,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
perpendicular  rocks,  accords  with  Livy’s  account  of 
i£a  position.  (Strab.  p.  327;  Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi. 
I A,  xlrr.  46,  xlv.  27 ; Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  79;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  L p.  421,  seq.) 
AEGIPLAXCTUS.  [Megakis.] 
AEGIBOESSA  (Ar*yipd*<r«ro),  a city  which 
Herodotus  (L  149)  enumerates  among  the  1 1 cities 
ti  AeoEs;  but  nothing  is  known  of  iL  Forbiger 
conjectures  that  the  historian  may  mean  Argcirus 
(AFpipot),  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  [G.  L.] 
AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (A fyereor,  Hierocl. 
p.  637 ; Atytrros,  Procop.  4,  7 ; Aegypsus,  Or.),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It 
h mentioned  by  Ovid  as  having  been  taken  from 
the  king  of  Thrace,  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Borne,  by  a sudden  incursion  of  the  Getae, 
«ad  recovered  by  VHellius,  who  was  in  command  of 
* Roman  army  in  that  quarter.  Ovid  celebrates 
the  valour  displayed  by  his  friend  Vcstalis  upon  the 
wadon.  (Ep.  cr  Ponto,  i.  8.  13,iv.7.21.)  [H.W.] 
AEGfTHALLUS  (AryidoAAoj,  Diod.;  Aiyi- 
feto,  Zcosr.:  AiyiOapos,  PtoL)  a promontory  on 
tk  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Lilybacum,  which  was 
omjsed  and  fortified  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Junius 
derng  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  249),  with  a 
rjrv  to  support  the  operations  against  Lilybacum, 
kit  ns  recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Car- 
tfuls, aod  occupied  with  a strong  garrison.  Diodorus 
tdh  as  it  was  in  his  time  Acellum,  but  it 
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is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Aiyidapot  tiutpa  </ 
Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between  Drepanum  and 
I.ilybaeum ; and  is  probably  the  headland  now  called 
Capo  S.  Teodoro , which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Burrone.  (Diod.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  50; 
Zonar.  viii.  15:  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 4;  Cluver.  SiciL 
P-  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGITIUM  (A lyinor),  a town  in  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetus, on  the  borders  of  Locria,  situated  in  the  midst 
ot  mountains,  about  80  stadia  from  the  sea.  Here 
I >•  mosthenes  was  defeated  by  the  Aetolians,  b.c.  426. 
I.e.ike  places  it  near  Varnakora,  where  he  found 
tli-  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  (Thuc.  iii.  97 ; Leake, 
A rthem  Greece , rol.  ii.  p.  617.) 

AE'GIUM  (Afyior,  Afyeiov,  Athen.  p.  606: 
Eth.  Afyicvr,  Aegiensis:  Vostitza),  a town  of 

Ai  haia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
•ituated  npon  the  coast  W.  of  the  river  Selinus, 
3<  * stadia  from  Rhvpae,  and  40  stadia  from  Helioe. 
It  stood  between  two  promontories  in  the  comer  of  a 
bay,  which  formed  the  best  harbour  in  Achaia  next 
to  that  of  Patrne.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  union  of  7 or  8 villages.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue;  and,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Helice  by  an  earth- 
<]u:ike,  in  b.  c.  373  [Helice],  it  obtained  the 
territory  of  the  latter,  and  thus  became  the  chief 
city  of  Achaia.  From  this  time  Aegium  was 
• li<sen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  League,  and 
it  retained  this  distinction,  on  the  revival  of  the 
League,  till  Philopoemen  carried  a law  that  the 
nutting  might  be  held  in  any  of  the  towns  of  tho 
c iifederacy.  Even  under  the  Roman  empire  the 
Ac  haeans  were  allowed  to  keep  up  the  form  of 
their  periodical  meetings  at  Aegium,  just  as  the 
Amphictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Delphi.  (Paus.  vii.  24.  § 4.)  The 
meetings  were  held  in  a grove  near  the  sea,  called 
Ib  magyrium  or  Jlomartum , sacred  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magyrius  or  Homarius  ('O /juryvpior,  'O puipioy;  in 
Strab.  pp.  385,  387,  'Opapiov  should  be  read  in- 
stead of  'Apv&piov  and  Alvdpiov).  Close  to  this 
grave  was  a temple  of  Demeter  Panchnea.  The 
words  Uomagyrium,  “ assembly,”  and  Horruirium, 

" union,”  • have  reference  to  those  meetings,  though 
in  later  times  they  were  explained  as  indicating  the 
$I<nt  where  Agamemnon  assembled  the  Grecian 
chieftains  before  the  Trojan  War.  There  were 
several  other  temples  and  public  buildings  at 
Aegium,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  574:  llerad.  i.  145;’  Pol.  ii. 
41.  v.  93;  St  mb.  pp.  337,  385,  seq.;  Paus.  vii. 
23.  24;  Liv.  xxxviii.  30;  Plin.  iv.  G.)  Vostitza, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aegium,  is 
a place  of  some  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  gardens  by  which  it  is  surrounded  (from 
fidirra,  &o<rrdvi , garden).  It  stands  on  a hill, 
terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a cliff  about  50  feet 
high.  There  is  a remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff, 
originally  perhaps  artificial,  which  leads  from  tho 
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town  to  the  ordinary  place  of  embarkation.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Helick.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  discovered  on  a hill  to  the  E. 
of  Vostitza.  There  are  also  several  fragments  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  walls  of 
the  houses  at  Vostitza.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii  p. 
185,  seep;  Curtins,  rdoponnesos , vol.  i.  p.  459, 
seq.) 

AEGOSPOTAMI  (A lybs  voTapol,  Aegos  flu- 
men,  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  ii.  59:  Eth.  A lyotr- 
vuTcmirrjs ),  i.  e.  the  Goat- River,  a stream  in  the 
Cherboiiesus,  with,  at  one  time,  a town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Lysandcr  took  place,  u.  c. 
405,  which  put  a close  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a market  for  provisions.  (Plut.  Ale.  36; 
Diod.  xiii.  105;  Strab.  p.287;  comp.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
must  have  been  a town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especially  mention  it  (Steph.  By*,  i.  t\),  and  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant.  [II.  W.J 


AEGO'STHENA  (rck  Aly6adtva:  Eth.  A lyo- 
aOtrlrrjs  : Ghermano ),  a town  in  Megans,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  and  on  the  borders  of  Bocotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a temple  of  the  seer  Melampus.  Between 
Aegosthena  and  Crcusis,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a path 
on  the  mountain’s  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
Cleombrotus,  in  marching  from  Crcusis  to  Aegosthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  n.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  a violent  tempest  ; and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leuc- 
tra  in  371.  There  was  a sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 
gosthena. (Pans.  i.  44.  § 4,  seq. ; Xen.  HelL  v.  4. 
§§  16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ; Athen.  p.  440.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p. 
405.) 

AKGU'SA.  [Aeoates.] 

AEGYPSUS.  [Aegisscs.] 

AEGYPTUS  (17  Atyvwros  ; Eth.  A lywrrios, 
Aegyptius).  I.  Names  and  boundaries  of  Egypt. 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Kile  which  lies  between  lat.  24°  3' 
and  lat.  31°  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Ckemi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mizraim;  by  the  Arabians 
Mesh  (comp.  M«ctt prj,  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1);  by 
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the  Greeks  ^ Atyxnrros ; and  by  the  Copts  En- 
kebit,  or  inundated  land.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  same,  — 
to  the  S.,  Aethiopia;  to  the  E.,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idumaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  X.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Homer 
( Od . iv.  477)  calls  the  Nile  itself  6 Afyvwrov;  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valiev  of 
Egypt  is  emphatically  the  “ Gift  of  the  Nile.” 
without  whoso  fertilising  waters  the  tract  from 
Sycne  to  Cercasorum  would  only  be  a deep  furrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  running  parallel 
with  tho  Red  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile  is  given  elsewhere. 
[NlLUa.1  Here  it  is  sufticicnt  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  Is  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
deposit,  occupying  less  than  hnlf  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  one  of  these 
barriers  to  the  other,  as  far  os  lat.  30°  N.,  is  about 
7 miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5 1 miles.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(ApoUinopoU*  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
breadth  is  about  1 1 miles : the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  is  about  2 miles.  But 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  Assouan  (Syene), 
the  valley  contracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  then* 
is  scarcely  any  soil  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  hanks 
a mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
at  Cercasorum  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  of  Fayoom  (Arsinoo,  Moeris), 
which  comprises  about  340.  The  Delta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  — the  modern  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  arms.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  abont  526  miles.  The  total 
surface  of  modem  Egypt  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  ancient  times,  since,  in  spite 
of  a less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  tho  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a long 
rock- bound  valley,  terminating  in  a deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  uj««ilon 
Its  geological  structure  is  tripartite.  The  Nile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Sycne  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails;  at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  the  rocks  diverge  NE. 
and  X\Y.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fills  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  Cercasorum,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  political  and  physical  divisions  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  coincide  that  wc  may  treat  of  thorn 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasorum  the 
whole  of  the  Nile- valley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt : with  the  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions : and  tho 
distinction  was  recognised  from  the  earliest  times 
by  different  monumental  symbols  — natural  and 
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fltntiirxah.  The  common  lotus  (Nymphaea), 
tvitC  out  of  & clod  of  earth,  represented  the  Upper 
(WBtry;  the  rwt  of  the  papyrus,  upon  a clod,  the 
Uww.  S-hcna  was  the  goddess  of  the  Upper,  Ncith 

i the  Lower  country.  A white  crown  denoted  the 
tour,  a red  crown  the  latter;  white  and  red  crowns 
aited  composed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
had.  The  Upj^T  country,  however,  was  generally 
sadivided  into  two  portions,  (1)  Upper  Egypt 
Pwper,  or  the  Thebaid  (n  &n€aU,  ol  dhe a rorot), 
riixh  extended  from  Syene  to  Hcnnopolis  Magna, 

ii  1st.  28°  N. : and  (2)  Middle  Egypt,  also  called 
JLptanocnis,  or  the  Seven  Cantons  (77  nrra^v  \u>pa: 
ErroFo^dj),  which  reached  from  the  ncighbour- 

i*«d  of  Hermopolis  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  This 
threefold  partition  lias  been  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
vi>  denominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
respectively.  Said , Wustdni , and  El- Rif. 

The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Nile  from  its 
mouths  to  Syene  passes  through  seven  degree*  of 
htitade,  and  virtually  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lowe-  Egypt  is  an  immense  plain:  Upper  Egypt,  a 
rjxrrywin^  valley.  The  former,  in  the  main,  re- 
sembles the  neighbouring  ccostland  of  Africa;  the 
latter  is  more  akin  to  Nubia,  and  its  climate,  its 
faona  and  its  Flora,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  Ii™*  of  demarcation  commences  about  the  27th 
G^irree  of  N.  latitude.  Lain  rarely  falls  in  the  The- 
luid : the  sycamore  and  the  acacia  almost  disappear ; 
the  river  plants  and  rnollusca  assume  new  types : the 
Theban  or  D bourn  palm,  with  its  divaricated  branches, 
grows  l>edde  the  date  palm : the  crocodile,  the  jackal, 
the  rivcr-borse,  and  hyena  become  more  numerous. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
E^ypt  which  affected,  in  various  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate, the  population,  and  the  social  and  political 
character  of  the  Nile- valley. 

1.  The  Eastern  boundary.  In  this  region  lay 
the  prindjnl  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
quarries,  which  furnished  materials  for  this  land  of 
Bfcjoaments.  Beginning  with  the  Pclusiac  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  along  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
fbd  the  barren  and  level  region  of  Casiotis,  whose 
only  elevation  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt.  Ca-  ! 
sins  (d  Kdtrujs,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &c.; 
Mela.  L 10;  Plin.  v.  11,  xii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  539, 
X.  433).  The  Egyptian  Casins  {El  Kas  or  El 
Katuk)  is,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2),  a round 
sandstone  ridge  (X<^>os  Sirtebrji).  It  contained  the 
glare  of  On.  Pc/mpeius  Magnus,  and  a temple  of 
Zeus  Chaim  At  a very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
established  colonies  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Ara- 
bian border.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
heap*  of  scoriae  from  Egyptian  smelting-booses,  are 
stQl  found  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
i nacriptinui  at  Wwiy-Magara  in  this  district,  and 
hiangirphics  and  fragments  of  pottery  at  Surabit- 
IXKadim,  on  the  modem  road  from  Suez  to  Sinai, 

! ait*ft  the  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
hast  the  18th  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  from 
the  bead  of  the  Delta,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a range  of  tertiary 
tcrfstroe  hills  (TpwuroC  A iQov  &posf  Ptol.;  dAa- 
taerparov  bpoi,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 
naming  north  and  sooth,  and  sloping  westward  to 
the  Nile,  and  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea  vd 
I 'Apatxd,  Herod.  iL  8).  A region  of  basalt  and 
parphvry  begins  in  the  parallel  of  Antaeopolis,  and 
extend,  fo  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptos  {Uofxpvpirov 
*).  This  is  again  succeeded  by  limestone 
at  Aia,  or  Aeas  (Afos,  id.;  Plin.  vl  29.  § 33), 
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and  at  Acabe  ('Aicd^ij,  Ptol.),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
site Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdus,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  the  fine  green  breccia  (Verde  <T 
Egitto ),  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  far 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Manetho).  The 
principal  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Basanitcs 
(fbuTarirou  A lOov  bpos,  Ptol.),  consisting  of  a spe- 
cies of  homblcnd,  terminated  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Nile-valiey.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  SE.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days’  journey  SE.  from  Apolli  • 
nopolis  Magna,  in  the  present  Bisharee  desert. 
The  process  of  gold-washing  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtascn.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tra- 
vellers. More  than  one  caravan  track,  whose  bear- 
ings are  still  marked  by  ruined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills ; and  occa- 
sional temples  imply  a settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afforded  also  j-asturo  for  Hocks  and  herds, 
and  wiki  deer,  wolves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Nile  — the  northern  leading  to  Philotcras  (Koueir), 
lat  26°  9',  and  My  os  Hormos  or  Arsinoe;  the 
southern  to  Berenice  — penetrated  the  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Red 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
bian than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  characteristics 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  The  Western  boundary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765)  : on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surface  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  the  traveller’s  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a limestone  basis,  and  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pclusium  tho 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  tho  depression 
of  its  Bhore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  dangerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  wafer 
almost  before  he  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parnc- 
tonium  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  approach,  and  the  ouly  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  ii.  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  under 
Acthiopia. 

IL  Inhabitants. 

Tho  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  bo 
autochthonous.  'This  was  no  improbable  conception 
in  a land  yearly  covered  with  the  life-teeming  mud 
of  the  Nile.  When  tho  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
| rendered  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Western  In  lia, 
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they  inferred,  from  certain  similarities  of  doctrine 
and  usages,  that  the  Indians,  Ethiopians  or  Nubians, 
and  Egyptians  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indie,  vi.  9);  and  Diodorus,  who  had  con- 
versed with  Aethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt  about  b.  c. 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  their  civilisation 
from  Meroe  (iii.  11).  Both  opinions  have  found 
numerous  supporters  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  Heeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodorus  a theory 
of  a priestly  colonisation  of  Egypt  from  Meroe,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  or  such 
accurate  memorials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and 
physiognomy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  have  in  its 
mummies  portraits,  and  upon  its  tombs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Ham,  or  adu*t  {Gent*,  x.  6):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Colchians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  because  they  were  black  in  complexion 
(utkdyxpo**),  and  curly-haired  {ouk6rpix*$,  ii. 
104):  Lucian,  in  his  Navigium  (vol.  viiL  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a negro:  and  Ainmiauus  (xxii.  16.  § 23) 
calls  them  subfu*culi  et  atrati.  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a negro  race  — a supposition  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  cither  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Nile- valley  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admixture  of  a fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Arabian  type  prevailed : on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
marriages between  tbo  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiopian*  of  Meroe.  The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arubian  family,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  cast.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  facial  outline,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  1 0th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  Wo  may 
allow,  too,  for  considerable  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  south 
and  east ; and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile- valley  os  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  tho  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Etliiopic  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  (un  peau  noirdtre,  Volney, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion  — 
brown,  with  a tinge  of  red  — of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  climate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, affect  both  tho  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  language 
contradict  this  statement,  although  the  variations 
between  tho  Coptic  and  Syro- Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  form  and  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  sut^ 
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stantlally  the  same  as  the  old  Egyptian.  It  n 
imperfectly  understood,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitic, and  derived  from  a common  source. 

III.  Population. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Itoman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  — the  great  works  of  masonry, 
the  infinitesimal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  either  a husbandman  or  a manu- 
facturer. To  these  causes,  implying  a vast  amount 
of  disposable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a complete 
command  of  it  by  the  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  were  common  in  a land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  almost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
fruitful;  though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  tliat  five  children  at 
a birth  were  common  (Aristot.  Hist.  A mm.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  3;  Strab.  xvi.  605).  Still  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  tho  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Sesostris  caused  the  land  to  be 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  cod 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a magistrate  his  means  of  livelihood.  (Herod,  ii. 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a census 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monuments. 
Diodorus  (u  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (b.  c.  58).  Germanicus  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  informed, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Raineses  Sesostris,  contained  700,000 
men  of  the  military  age.  If  that  age,  us  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  J be  allowed 
for  adults  betweeu  those  periods  of  life,  the  entire 
population  (5x  700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  § for  slaves  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  eras,  300,000  must  bo  included  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  little  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  avenge 
area  or  population.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  even  allowing  for  tho  less  perfect  system  d 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modern  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modern  Egypt  was 
loosely  estimated  at  4 millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2£  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
{Modem  Egypt  and  Thebe *,  vol.  i.  p.  256)  reduces 
it  to  1 £ million. 

IV.  The  Nome*. 

The  Nile- valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a number 
of  cantons,  varying  iu  sire  and  number.  Each  of 
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tfe*  cantons  was  called  a nome  (»»<f/uor)  by  the 
Gswk*,  praefectura  oppidorum  by  the  Homans. 
Each  W its  civil  governor,  the  Nomarch  (vo^ap- 
X*i).mbo  collected  the  crown  revenues,  and  presided 
in  the  local  capital  and  chief  court  of  justice.  Each 
Dome,  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  its  temple, 
chief  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
aod  peculiar  creed,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  and 
each  was  apparently  independent  of  every  other 
none.  At  certain  seasons  delegates  from  the  various 
cartons  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  for  con- 
sultation on  public  affaire  (Strab.  p.  81 1).  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (u  54),  the  names  date  from 
Nesastris.  But  they  did  not  originate  with  that  mon- 
arch, but  emanated  probably  from  the  distinctions 
of  animal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
worship  probably  determined  the  boundary  of  the 
r<oa»e.  Thus  in  the  nome  of  Thebais,  where  the  ram- 
headed drity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goat  was  eaten  and  sacrificed : in  that  of  M codes, 
where  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
victim  ami  an  article  of  food.  Again,  in  the  nome 
rf  Omboff,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
dile: in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hunted  and  abomi- 
nated : and  between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  there 
existed  an  internecine  feud.  (Juv.  Sat.  xv.)  The 
extent  and  number  of  the  nomes  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. They  probably  varied  with  the  political 
state  at  Egypt.  Under  a dynasty  of  conquerors, 
they  would  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
lied  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts : under  the  Hyksos,  the 
Aetbaopan  conquest,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  subse- 
quent to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
within  the  Nile- valley.  The  kingdoms  of  Sais  and 
Xras  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  probably 
multiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons : and  generally,  com- 
merce. or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste,  would 
attract  the  Domes  to  Lower  Egypt.  According 
to  Strabo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  the  Nomarch*.  contained  27  chambers,  and  thus, 
at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
nmcher,  10  in  the  Thehaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Heptanomis.  But 
the  Heptanomis,  at  another  period,  contained  16 
Barnes,  and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is  variously 
given.  From  the  dodecarcby  or  government  of  12 
kings,  and  from  Herodotus’  assertion  (ii.  148)  that 
tkere  were  only  12  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
djejarwd  to  inter,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
12  of  tbeae  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
12  larger  or  preponderating  nomes.  According  to 
the  lUts  given  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  § 9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  moat  have  been  at  least  45  nomes;  but  each 
of  tkene  writer*  give3  several  names  not  found  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
the  one  list  to  the  other,  the  sum  would  be  much 
greater.  • 

There  was,  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  a sub- 
4knsism  of  the  nomes  into  to  pare  hies,  which  was 
probably  an  arrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
rf  the  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii.  164;  Diod.  i.  54;  Strab. 
*vii;  CyriD.  Akx.  ad  Isaiam , xix.  2 ; Epiphan 
Hams.  24.  § 7.) 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  Nomes  will 
ikurtrate  the  variety  of  these  territorial  subdivisions 
as  regards  religions  worship. 

A.  Nomes  ok  the  Delta.  The  most  im- 
portant were : — 

1.  The  MeneUitc;  chief  town  Canobus,  with  a 
erfebratod  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapis  (Strab.  p.  801 ; 
PluL  Is.  et  (Jrir.  c.  27.) 
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2.  The  Andropolite;  chief  town  Andropolis. 

3.  The  Sebennytic;  capital  Pachnamunis  (Ptol.), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chemmite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  capital  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  called  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  canton 
^desorrjs,  and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenctha. 

5.  The  Onuphite;  chief  town  Onuphis.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphnthite ; capital  Tava.  (♦fh/i- 
<f>ovB\  vofid j,  Ptol.;  Phtbempha,  Plin.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saitc;  chief  city  Sais,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a tomb  and  a sanctuary  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Soitic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  TheBusirite;  capita]  Busiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red -coloured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  L e.  the  nomad  os  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod,  i.  59,  33,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Plut.  de  Is. 
et  Os.  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Thmuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod,  ii. 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  following: 

10.  The  Mendoian ; capital  Mcndes  (Herod,  ii. 
42,  46 ; Diod.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  horned  Pan. 

11.  The  Tanite;  chief  town  Tanis.  (Herod,  ii.  166; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  nome  tradition  affirmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  born  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bubastite;  capital  Bubastus,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Artemis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59,  67,  137.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  Athribis,  where  the 
shrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

1 4.  The  Hcliopolitc,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  snared 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9;  Diod.  v.  56;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  3.) 

15.  The  Heroopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  scat  of  the  worehip  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Besides  these  the  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  — the  Nitriote,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Prosopite;  the  Loon- 
topolite;  the  Mcntelitc;  the  Pharbacthite ; and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  Nomes  op  the  Heptanomis.  Tho  most 
important  were  : — 

1.  The  Memphite,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  Psammetichus  b.  c.  61 6.  The 
Memphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  tho  declino 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
eclipeed  by  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Memphis.] 

2.  The  Aphroditopolite ; chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  the  crocodile,  from  which  its  capital 
Crocodilopolis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[Arsi.noe.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moons  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  The  Heraclcote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  principal  town  was  Heracleopolis 
Magna. 

5.  The  Hermopolite,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a very 
early  period  a nourishing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Hermopolis  stood  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Hcpta- 
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nomis,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  castle  and  toll-house 
^'fLpfioroXtrdyrf  <pu\cucrj,  Strab.  p.  813),  where  the 
portage  was  levied  on  all  craft  coming  from  the 
Upper  Country. 

6.  The  Cynopolite,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
hound  and  dog-headed  deity  Anubis.  Its  capital 
was  Cynopolis,  which  must  however  be  distinguished 
from  the  Deltaic  city  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  8 12 ; Ptol. ; Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Ammonium)  and  tho  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanoinite  Cantons : but 
both  were  considered  as  one  nome  only.  [Oases.] 

C.  Nomes  or  Upper  Egtpt.  The  most  im- 
portant were : — 

1.  The  Lyoopolitc,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.  Its  chief  town  was  Lycopolis. 

2.  The  Antaeopolite,  probably  worshipped  Typhon 
(Diod.  L 21);  its  capital  was  Antaoopolis  (Plut. 
dt  Solert.  A turn.  23.) 

3.  The  Aphroditopolitc  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanornis.]  In  cases  where  a southern  and  a northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worship,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  offset  or  colony  of  the  former, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Panopolite  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Cheinmitc, offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Perseus.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  This  canton,  whose  chief 
town  was  Panopolis  or  Chemtnis  (I)iod.  L 18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  originally  the  lending  nome  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  tho  nome  or  kingdom  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Thinite 
nome  worshipped  Osiris,  contained  a Memnonium, 
an«l,  in  Koman  times  at  least  (Amin.  Marc.  xix.  12; 
Spartian.  Hadrian.  14),  an  oracle  of  Bcsa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydus,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier,  This. 
[Auvnus.] 

6.  The  Tentyrite  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  hunted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  fend  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  (Juv.  xv.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tcntyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whose  inhabitants  were  principally 
occupied  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.  [Coptos.] 

8.  The  llermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Onis : its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  Apollonite,  like  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Strab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9 ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  x.  21  ; Plut.  Is.  et  Os.  50),  and 
reverenced  the  sun.  Its  capital  was  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
preceding. 

10.  Tho  Ombite  (Ombites  praefectura,  Plin.  II.  JV. 
v.  9),  worshipped  the  crocodile  as  the  emblem  of 
Sebak  (comp,  supra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsinoite 
(3),  Heptanoinite  nomes).  Ombos  was  its  capitaL 
The  quarries  of  sandstone,  so  much  employed  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  were  principally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

Y.  Animal  Worship. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
tho  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  that  we  must 
briefly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject  is  much 
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too  extensive  for  more  than  allusion.  The  worsiiip 
of  animals  was  cither  general  or  particular,  common 
to  tho  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  noma.  Thus 
throughout  Egypt,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fishes  lepidotus  and 
oxyrrynchus,  were  objects  of  veneration.  The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Soitic  and  Thebaid 
nomes;  the  goat  at  Mcndcs;  the  wolf  at  Lycopolis; 
the  cepnt  (a  kind  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Mem- 
phis; the  lion  at  Lcontopolis,  tbe  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmouse  at  Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  particularly  noticed  when  we  speak  of 
their  respective  temples.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ac- 
counted common  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecution  in  another.  Animal  worship 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iiL  2,  p.253,  Potter;  Diod.  i.  84). 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  Hellas  derided  it.  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  tho  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  tho  fetish  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring 
Libya.  But  wo  must  liear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  the  Coptic  temples  arc  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  that  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
Ono  good  effect  may  l>e  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.  In  no  country  was  humanity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systematically  practised.  The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfactorily,  accounted  for.  If  they  were 
worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  husbandman  in 
producing  fixxl  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
tho  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  the  objects 
of  veneration?  Tho  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably veiled  a feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  worshipped  be- 
cause their  effigies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Roman  Dii  Castrorum.  This  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect.  The  representations 
of  animals  on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  i.  85).  Lucian  (Astmlog. 
v.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  bull,  the 
lion,  tho  fish,  the  ram,  and  tho  goat,  &c,  were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  emblems;  but  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibis,  8c c.  of  the 
temples  unexplained.  It  Is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  initiated  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  boasts  was  a primitive  expression  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.  The  Egyptians  are  not  the  onlv 
people  who  have  con  vert  cl  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a literal  sense  the  metaphorical  symbols 
of  faith. 

VI.  Castes  and  Political  Institutions . 

Tho  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously stated.  Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that’ they 
were  seven  — the  sacerdotal  and  the  military,  herdo- 
men,  swineherds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  ( Timacus , iii.  p.  24)  reckons  .six; 
Diodorus,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
three  — priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  artisans.  But  in  another 
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fi.  74)  be  extends  the  number  to  five,  by  the  addi- 
tko  of  soldiers  and  shepherds.  Strabo  limits  them 
to  three  — priests,  soldiers,  and  husbandmen  — 
ard  as  this  partition  is  virtually  correct,  we  shall 
atkpt  it  after  brief  explanation.  The  existence  of 
c**t«  is  a corroborative  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
Egypt,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  indelible.  The  son 
i-aJly,  but  not  inevitably,  followed  his  father's 
trade  or  profession.  From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 
hiked  — such  as  that  of  the  swineherds — it  was 
— aly  possible  to  escape. 

The  land  in  Egypt  upon  which  the  institution  of 
flpta  rested  belonged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  soldiers.  We  know  from  Genesis 
(xlriL  26)  that  all  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  had 
rarwdered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  and  received 
their  lands  again  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  £ 
of  the  produce.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  1.  c.), 
the  soldiers  we  infer  (Diod.  i.  74),  retained  their 
absolute  ownership ; and  in  so  productive  a country 
as  Egypt  the  husbandman  was  too  important  a per- 
»*»  tn  be  deprived  at  once  of  all  his  political  rights. 
He  nj  in  fact  an  integral  although  an  inferior 
seetka  of  the  war-caste.  The  privileged  orders 
however  were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier : — 

1.  7V  King  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
berektary,  and  was  taken  indifferently  from  the 
wcerdetal  and  military  orders.  If  however  he  were 
br  birth  a soldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accession 
br  the  priests.  Even  the  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
t*»  rrim  without  such  previous  adoption.  His  initi- 
ation into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
nmwnmH  by  the  tan , the  emblem  of  life  and  the 
hr  of  iecTvcy,  impressed  upon  his  lips  (Plut.  de  h. 
it  Onr.  p.  354,  B.;  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p.  290). 

Tb:  king,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
b jvmdktka  and  the  service  of  religion.  The 
was  one  long  ceremony.  His  rising  and 
bis  lying  down ; his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
enkr  cf  his  employments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
:o  ban.  Sume  liberty  in  law-making  indeed  was 
dbred  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 
Ami*,  ind  other  Egyptian  rulers : and,  with  vigo- 
ercupants  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ocdsiooally  transgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 
— tea  As  but  few,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
axvths  seem  to  have  grossly  abused  their  power, 
v?  nay  conclude  that  the  hierarchy  at  least  tempered 
wxl  desfgtnm.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
presented u many  degrees  taller  and  more  robust  than 
hi*  subject  warriors.  A thousand  fly  before  him, 
icd  he  holds  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  hair.  The 
£<yfrian  king  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
even  the  features  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  fre- 
qaatly  difficult  to  distinguish  on  the  monuments 
Nsoftaaeu,  Amunopht,  &c.  from  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
sariibk  that  females  were  not  excluded  from  a 
throne  » sacerdotal.  A queen,  Nitocris,  occurs  in 
the  sixth  dynasty;  another,  Scemiophris,  in  the 
t»*ifth,  and  other  examples  are  found  in  the  sculp- 
tures. On  the  decease  of  a sovereign  a kind  of 
pwtbanwas  judgment  was  exercised  on  his  character 
Zorernment.  Ilia  embalmed  body  was  placed 
® the  srpukhre,  and  all  men  were  permitted  to  bring 
fcrosatkos  against  him.  Virtuous  princes  received 
* T»oe3  of  deification ; condemned  princes  were 
■kWmd  fnxn  sepulture. 

JL  The  Priests  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  real  governing  body  of  Egypt.  Their  lands  were 
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exempt  from  tribute:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage ; they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
learning  and  science ; and  they  alone  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  formularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
nearly  every  action  of  life.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupations  api**ar  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  priest -caste.  “ Each  deity,”  says 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  “ had  several  priests  [priestesses] 
and  a high  priest*"  The  chiefs  or  pontiffs  were  the 
judges  of  the  land,  the  councillors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  legislators  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates,  hierophants,  hi  era-gramma  ts 
or  sacred  scribes,  basilico-grainmats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepers  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklers  of  water,  fan  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  i.  p.  238).  So  numerous  a staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  docs  it  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  from  regular  taxes  and  from  its  proprietary 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  number 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt : nowhere  were  there 
so  many  religious  festivals ; nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefore  was  mixed  up  in  affairs  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic : in  the  climate  of  Egypt 
frequent  ablations,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandals, 
were  luxuries,  — only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  enjoined  to  marry,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  father  in  the  sacred  office  (Herod,  ii.  143). 
Herodotus  (comp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could  not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — women  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  connected  with  the  temples. 

3.  The  Soldiers.  The  whole  military  force  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165 — 166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  tho 
Calasirians  and  the  Hermotybians.  The  former 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  in  tho  most  flourishing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  these  divisions 
furnished  a thousand  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  from  the  king  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera- 
compolis  and  Eiletbyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Nile-valley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Marea  and  Pelusium.  The  western 
frontier  was,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
guarded  sufficiently  by  the  Libyan  desert.  In  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  nomes  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  tho  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  nomade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourac  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  from  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
of  his  arms  and  equipment.  To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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handicraft  employment  was  forbidden,  agricultural 
labours  were  enjoined.  The  monuments  exhibit  offi- 
cers with  recruiting  parties,  soldiers  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  are 
extremely  spirited,  all  the  arts  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  practised  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented. The  war-caste  was  necessarily  a very  im- 
portant element  in  a state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  and. hail  a wide  extent 
of  territory  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
Sethos,  when  the  jiriests  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psammetichus,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  civil  war  in 
Egypt,  — a proof  that  the  Calasirians  and  Hcnno- 
tvbians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  contented  with  their  lot. 

VII.  Civil  History. 

Tlte  History  of  Egypt  is  properly  arranged  under 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers — the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  commencement  is  unknown:  it  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c. 
525. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  from  u.  c.  525,  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  a.  c.  332. 

3.  The  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  u.  c.  332,  or  from  b.  c.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  of  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  c.  30. 

4.  The  Roman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  tlic  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  Mahoinmedan  Era,  from  a.  d.  640  to  the 
present  time. 

The  last  of  these  periods  belongs  to  modern  his- 
tory, and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  demand  a volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  classical  his- 
tory through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  For  complete  information  the  student 
of  the  Piiaraonic  era  must  consult  the  larger  works 
of  Penan,  Young,  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Heeren, 
Wilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  or  the  very  lucid 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt, 
which,  indeed,  contains  all  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  Pharaonic  Era. 

Authorities.  — The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  very 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tributing to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72 — 82), 
Theophrastus  ( ap . Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  5), 
Cicero  (de  Repub.  iii.  8)  concur  in  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoever  coneerned  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodorus  (i.  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings  — their  physical 
powers  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepsius  (Book  of  the  Dead, 
Leipzig,  1842,  Pref.  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty,  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
and  inkstand.  The  Egyptians  themselves  also 
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observed  *he  distinction  between  the  dry  pontifical 
chronicle  and  mythical  and  heretical  narrative 
couched  in  poetry  and  song.  To  this  mass  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the  tornbe,  obelisks,  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modern  scholars,  and 
are  found  generally  to  correspond  with  the  written 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Manetho.  Egyptian  history,  how- 
ever, in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt.  The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  their  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  history  and  religion  than  could  be 
obtained  cither  from  the  relations  of  Greek  tra- 
vellers, such  as  Thales  and  Solon,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Uecataeus,  Democritus,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextus  Julius  African  us,  from  wbuec 
chruniron,  in  five  books,  Eusebius  derived  a con- 
siderable portion  of  his  own  chrouicon,  of  Georgius 
the  Syncellos,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated  largely  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Ihe- 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  and  to  its 
columns  we  must  refer  for  the  bibliography  of 
Egyptian  history.  Lastly,  we  must  point  out  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josephus  among  the  records  of  the  Nile- valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentially  an  objection  to  their  credibility.  The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555  years  as  the  duration  of 
Manetho’s  thirty  dynasties.  These  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  r.  C.,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  c.  as  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologers are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  person- 
ality to  Menes,  his  very  name,  os  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspicious.  It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Mcneifa  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Mann  us  of  the  Gomans  — in  all  which 
languages  the  namo  is  connected  with  a root — ■ 
Mast  — signifying  “ to  think  and  speak " («e 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  78,  p.  149)  — to  be  accepted 
implicitly  as  a personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  1* 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarchy.  The  first  extends  from  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b.  c.  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second  from  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Thebaid,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Am  os  is  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  b.  c.  525.  (Keurick,  Ancient  Egypt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  The  chronology  ^ 

this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  is  beset  with,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a series,  or  whether  be  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous families  of  kings,  some  of  whom  reigned, 
at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  SaU, 
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Xois,  Thebes,  Ac.  And  even  if  Manetho  him- 
self intended  his  dynasties  to  follow  one  another 
in  direct  order,  the  question  still  remains  whether  his 
authorities  did  so  too.  Gods,  spirits,  demigods,  and 
Maaes,  or  the  souls  of  men  were,  according  to  Manet  ho, 
the  first  raters  af  Egypt.  They  began  with  Ptha  or 
Hephaestus  and  closed  with  Homs.  Then  follow 
thirty  dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  300  in  number, 
according  to  the  lowest,  and  500,  according  to  the 
highest  computation.  The  time  over  which  they 
extend  varies  also  between  the  limits  of  3555  and 
5049  years.  Manetho's  account  of  these  dynasties 
n contained  in  three  volumes : Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
KrmtorthenM  and  Manetho,  amid  their  many  dis- 
acrwxnents,  concur  in  this  statement — that  Menes  of 
This  was  the  first  mortal  king  of  Mizr&im,  the  doable 
land.  L a.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Here,  indeed, 
their  ccancidenee  ends.  For  Herodotus  makes  Menes 
the  founder  of  Memphis,  as  well  as  of  the  monarchy : 
w berms  Diodorus  states  that  Memphis,  the  embank- 
ments which  supported  its  area,  and  the  diversion 
cf  the  Nile  stream  were  the  works  of  a monarch, 
who  lived  many  centuries  afterwards.  The  second 
name  in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Suphis,  to  whom  Mane- 
tho ascribes  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Merc  we  seem  to  touch  upon  historical  ground, 
sac*  m a recently  opened  room  of  that  pyramid 
has  been  deciphered  the  name  of  Chufu  or  Shufn, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who,  however,  places  that 
monarch  much  lower.  The  erection  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
to  Cbepbren;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs, 
for  the  pyramid  itself  seems  to  be  uninscribed,  baa 
been  read  the  name  of  Shafre,  accompanied  by  a 
pyramidal  figure.  There  is  sufficient  approxima- 
tion between  Shafre  and  Chephren  to  identify  them 
with  each  other,  although  no  corresponding  name 
occurs  in  either  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho.  Fourth 
in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Mencheres,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid,  the  Mjcerinus  of  Herodotus  (i L 127) 
and  Diodorus  (L  64);  and  their  statement  is  fully 
coeftnaed  by  the  discovery  of  a mummy  case  in 
that  pyramid,  with  the  inscription,  Menkera.  Ma- 
neibo,  indeed,  makes  Nitocris,  a queen  of  the  6th 
dynasty,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  (ii.  100),  to  have 
Whit  the  third  pyramid.  The  7 th  dynasty  was 
apparently  a period  of  anarchy,  since  it  contains  70 
Memphite  kings,  who  reigned  for  70  days  only. 
They  were  probably  interreges  or  vice-kings.  Of 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  1 1th  dynasties  not 
cr<u  the  names  of  the  kings  arc  known.  Two  of 
these  were  Memphite  dynasties,  two  Heracleopolitan, 
and  ace  Diospolitsn,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 
aanifd  apparently  from  the  birth-place  of  its 
Louder.  The  12th  dynasty  bears  in  Manetho’s 
a very  historical  aspect,  since  its  catalogue  of 
ran  Dvwpolitan  kings  is  not  only  complete,  bnt  ; 
oAprises  also  the  name  of  Sesostria,  or  more  pro- 
pert/  Sesortasen  or  Sesortosis,  who,  it  is  said,  “ sub- 
th»i  all  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Europe  os 
hr  u Thrace,”  as  well  as  that  of  Lacharis  (Lamaris 
Mans),  who  built  the  Labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite 
rmc*.  Yet,  until  recently  this  list  has  received 
*>  o^firmation  from  hieroglyphics.  Even  the  con- 
qvfiA  af  Sesostris  probably  belong  to  the  18th 
dnaAjaad  to  Ramoses  111.  Both  Herodotus  and 
ftdoru  place  Sesoetris  much  later:  and  the  former 
tosUirMi  refers  the  erection  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 
penal  of  the  Dodecarchia.  The  13th  dynasty  con- 
acd  of  60  Dk*  polite  kings,  who  reigned,  it  is 
ttui,  453  rears,  and  the  1 4th  of  76  Xoite  kings, 
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who  reigned  1 84  years,  hut  the  names  and  act*  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  closes 
the  first  period  of  the  Pharaonic  era. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy.  The  second  pe- 
riod, consisting  of  three  dynasties,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  A passage  of  Manetho’s  lost  work 
Acgyptiaca,  cited  by  Josephus  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Graeco- Egyptian  grammarian  Apian  (Joseph. 
c.  Apion.  i.  14),  places  this  period  in  comparative 
light  before  us.  That  a Nomadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tribu- 
tary; that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  that  in  the 
Sethroite  nome  they  constructed  an  immense  earth- 
camp  which  they  called  Aharis;  that  at  a certain 
period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 
were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Acthiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gained their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
authentic  facts,  and  indeed  involve  in  themselves  no 
just  cause  for  doubt.  The  only  suspicious  circum- 
stance in  Manetho's  narrative  is  the  exaggeration  of 
numbers,  but  this  is  a defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  Mkely  to 
perpetuate  their  own  subjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instructed  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  confess  that 
the  Nile- valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  an 
abominable  race  of  shepherd  kings.  The  silence  of 
annalists  and  monuments  is  therefore  at  least  a 
negative  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Ma- 
netho’s account : nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Monarchy  extended  over  a period  of 
953  years  according  to  the  Syncellus  and  Africanus : 
but,  according  to  Manetho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  511  years.  The  larger  number  probably 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the  three  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy.  The  third  period,  or 
the  New  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  effected  it  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Misphragmuthosis,  Ac. 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intruders.  But,  after  its  final  victory,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a united 
kingdom,  attained  a long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  of  Thutmosis  (Thot limes),  of  Ameno- 
phis  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ra- 
ineses III.,  arc  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak.  The  18th  dynasty 
was  the  flourishing  age  of  Egyptian  art : its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  appliances  and  inventions  af  civilisa- 
tion more  diversified.  Ramcses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies after  his  reign  German! cus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
subjects  and  the  domains  of  this  powerful  king 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  “ Tablet  of  Karnak,"  says  Kenrick  (vol.  ii. 
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p.  229),  whose  inscription  was  interpreted  to  Ger- 
manicus  in  A.  i>.  16,  “ was  strictly  an  historical  and 
statistical  document.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  identify  the  countries 
named,  the  exactness  with  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  they  bring,  proves  that  we  hare  before  us  an 
authentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  nations.”  About  this  time  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
ract: to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ra- 
moses reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses : while  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqueror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a fleet ; and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitant*  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  tills  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  n half.  Ramoses  HI.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortasen  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 

The  19th  dynasty  is  probably  a continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Raineses  (Ra- 
moses IV. — XIII.),  of  whom  Ramescs  IV.  alone 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
quently at  this  point  Egyptian  chronology  begins  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  bis  son  visited 
Egypt;  that  the  Nile- valley  had  at  one  era  a He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a <laughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  with  its  royal  family.  But  although 
the  facts  arc  certain,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shisbak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Scsonchis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
bnt  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contemporaneity  with 
Rehoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  n.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheahonk’s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whoso  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  die  sister  of  whose  queen  Tah penes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  David,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
was  a monarch  of  the  2 1st  dynasty  (1  Kings,  ix.  16; 
xi.  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk’s  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xviL  4. ; 2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  The  Scsostrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  decline, and  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjogated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Sabaco , Sebtchos  or  Sevekos,  and 
Tarktu,  reigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sevekos  is  obviously  the  Seva,  king 
of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosheu,  king  of  Israel,  in  n.  c. 
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722,  entered  into  an  alliance  (2  Kings,  xvii.  4}; 
while  Tar k us  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  ( Isaiah , xxxvil 
9).  Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  any 
Ethiopian  king  except  Sabaco  (Scbichos),  who. 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a century, 
and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  into  his  own  Nubian 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  The  Aethiopian 
dynasty  was  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  it  differed  materially  from  the  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  liyksos.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  as  a period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.  The  alliance  between  the  country  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  the  Second 
Cataract  was  apparently,  at  all  times,  very  dose: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
differed  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian  sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a less  civilised  for  a more 
civilised  realm.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, there  was  an  apparent  re-action,  since  Seth  as, 
a priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.  His  ]>owcr  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  correct  in 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this 
“ priest  of  Hephaestus " the  Egyptians  were  “ set 
free.”  One  important  change,  indicating  a decay  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  occurred  in  this  reign. 
The  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the  crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  their  lands.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a revolutionary  phase 
common  to  all  countries  at  certain  eras.  Egypt  had 
become  in  some  degree  a naval  power.  The  com- 
mercial classes  Were  rivalling  in  power  the  agricul- 
tural and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  liis  own 
interests,  took  part  with  the  former.  Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.  c.  700 — 670)  by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  tho  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
reguliwerethe  heads  of  the  twelve  Greater  Names,  can- 
not  be  ascertained.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a definite  chronology. 
History  is  composed  of  credible  facts,  and  the  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments. 

Psammktichus  I.,  who  reigned  54  years,  n.  c. 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a cosmopolite  kingdom,  such 
as  the  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171;  Polyaen.  Strut, 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  ami  Carian  or  Milesian  auxilia- 
ries he  settled  in  a district  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bubastite  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memphis,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod,  ii.  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgtHin 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  have 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  a mi- 
gration of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hermotybians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psainmetichns  was  also  instituted  the  caste 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67). 
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hun6dni  was  succeeded  by  his  son  \eco  or 
XiXiO,  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  the  second  book  of 
Kiays , who  reigned  16  years,  b.  c.  617 — 601. 
Attong  the  greatest  of  his  works  was  the  canal  be- 
tm  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Whether  he 
conpirted  it  or  not  is  doubtful ; in  the  reign  of 
Darios  it  was,  however,  certainly  open  for  vessels 
ci  large  burden,  and  was  finished  by  the  Ptolemies 
(Plio.  vi.  33).  Modem  surveys  have  ascertained 
tin  this  canal  left  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tie  modern  town  of  Belbeis  — probably  the  Bubastis 
Apia  of  the  Greeks  — and  ran  E.  and  S.  to  Suer. 
(Herod,  hr.  42;  Diod.  i.  33.)  At  Neco's  command 
iho  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  circumnavigation 
•i  the  African  peninsula.  The  success  of  this  en- 
terprise is  problematical,  but,  as  Major  Rennell,  in 
it*  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  has 
iwa,  by  no  means  impossible.  In  the  reign  of 
Xwho  Egypt  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Baby- 
kian  empire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  ruins  of 
be  Assyrian.  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance 
r>h  the  latter,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxarcs 
reamed  the  siege  of  Niniveh,  Necho  marched  to- 
*trds  the  Euphrates,  apparently  to  relieve  the  be- 
ittguered  city.  Judah  was  then  in  league  with 
fcabvkiC ; and  its  king  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
i ?ay  of  Necho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Mcgiddo. 
The  Jewish  monarch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  conqueror  entered  the  holy  city,  pro- 
UbJy  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159,  iii.  5). 
Necho  deposed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoahaz, 
the  $taa  and  successor  of  Josiah,  made  his  younger 
brother  El.iak.im  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
^maal  tribute  on  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monarc hs 
vere  fear  years  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Csrcbexnish  or  Circesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  Neco  fled  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
ejocuests  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  I’sammis,  who 
signed  6 years,  b.  c.  601 — 595,  and  Psammis 
br  his  son  Apkies,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
signed  25  years,  b.  C.  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
years  of  Apries  were  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
*be  Tyrians,  Sklouians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots, 
bar  these  acquisitions  were  transient,  and  there  is 
^asc-n  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
arraded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strab.  p.  687 ; Jcre- 
•**ak,  xliii.  12,  xhi.  13 — 26  ; Ezekiel,  xxix). 
Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
v^stern  frontier,  a quarter  from  which  Egypt  had 
bren  hi’berto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene 
exterminated  his  army  at  I rasa  (Ain  Er«en ),  be- 
taken the  bay  of  Bomba  and  Cyrene.  His  defeat, 
and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  subjects.  A fortunate  soldier,  AmasLs 
v Amasis,  deposed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 
San l 

Amasis  reigned  44  years,  b.  c.  570 — 526.  He 
a the  first  Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
fWvr  we  have  any  acquaintance.  His  friend- 
■Esp  with  Polycrates  is  well  known.  He  was  a shrewd, 
•cure,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
kf  (A  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
r^mJed  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
Ha  reign  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
wramd  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the 
reijXgatwn  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
krws  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Psam- 
KDrrrrs  (b.c.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
6 awths. 
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2.  Persian  Era. 

The  27th  dynasty  contains  8 Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a period  of  124  years,  b.  c.  525- — 401. 
Egypt  became  a satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
much  rel notation  and  various  revolutions;  for  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a religion*  antipathy  subsisted  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  well 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutions.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  b.  c.  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Egypt. 
Daring  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  tho 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics*.  A revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  c.  486.  A second  re- 
volt, in  B.  c.  462,  was  put  down,  in  b.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  Inaros,  son  of 
Psammitichus,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  that 
of  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  for  monuments  at 
Kamak  and  Eilethya  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a sarcophagus  of  green  breccia, 
which,  after  passing  from  an  Egyptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a Greek  basilica  to  a Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  Tho 
29th  dynasty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  is  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectaxebis  I.,  Tachos,  and  Nect  air- 
bus II.,  who  are  better  known  from  their  con- 
nection with  Grecian  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Xectanebus  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagnos  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochus,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exilo  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  inonarehs,  embracing  a pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  Upon 
tho  annals  of  their  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  are  given  in  tho  Dictionary  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptolemaeus).  It  will  suffice  in  this  place 
to  make  a few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  IJellenic  Era. 

Many  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a welcome  transition  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  drained,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,  their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematically  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  tho 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Hellenic 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  tho  Great  Oasis  and  tho 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  tho  Thcbaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Suite  and 
Memphite  sovereigns:  so  that  when  in  b.c.  332 
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Alexander  reached  Peluaiora,  that  city  opened  its 
gates  to  him,  and  his  march  to  Memphis  resembled 
the  peaceful  progress  of  a native  king. 

The  regulations  which  Alexander  made  for  the 
government  of  his  new  conquest  were  equally  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  they  were  generally  adopted  by 
his  successors  the  Lagidae,  they  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  from  land-tax  were  secured  to  them,  and 
they  were  encouraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritual  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  of 
the  Temple  of  Karoak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Axrhidaeus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  offered  sacrifice  to  Apia 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  w Son  of 
Ammon  ” and  “ Beloved  of  Ammon  and  when  the 
sacred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  I.  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral.  Euergetes,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lagki  house,  enlarged  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  added  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobns,  and 
to  Leto,  at  Emi  or  Latopolis.  The  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militiaofEgypt,whichindeed  had  long  been  superseded 
by  a standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelusium,  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Country.  Subsequently  Parembole  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Ptolemaia 
in  the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  troops. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  be  divided  between  two  nom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  be  appointed  as  nomarchs 
two  uativc  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and  Petisia.  (Arrian, 
Aiuth.  iii.  5.  § 2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspired  to  extend  tlieir  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleucid  kings.  But  even  these 
campaigns  tended  tothe  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capacious  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  atid  exported  coni,  pa- 
pyrus, linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Phikdelpbus  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile- valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es-  ; 
tablishing  a system  of  police  from  Cercasoruin  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Necho  and  Darias  Uystaspis  had  begun, 
from  the  Pelosiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Arsinoe  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  (PI in.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [Boba8TI8;  Arsinoe].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aenimm  or  Cosseir  [Philotera], 
and  improved  the  caravan  rout*  from  the  interior  by 
erecting  inns  and  cisterns  in  the  desert  between 
Coptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarch*.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  this 
family  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thcratmosis  and  Rameses  III,  but  it  was  perhaps 
more  uniformly  prosperous,  and  less  exposed  to  in- 
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] rarion  from  Cyreoc  and  Arabia  than  it  Had  ever 
been  since  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  of 
Menes. 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptian*, 
with  their  conquerors  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  the  dominant  class.  The  children  of 
mixed  marriages  were  declared  by  the  Macedonian 
laws  to  be  Egyptian  not  Greek.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  ami  Isis,  rather  than  Zeus  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  Hellenic  prejudice**,  they 
were  regarded  as  barbarian  or  at  most  as  Perioeci, 
and  not  as  full  citizens  or  freemen.  To  this  distinc- 
tion may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  facility  with  which 
both  races  subsequently  submitted  to  the  auhort; 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lorn 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  are! 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  and  to  the 
space  between  its  chief  cities  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  were 
indeed  restored : and  its  pompous  hierarchy  roc-oven*! 
much  of  their  influence.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
could  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  commcn-p. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  Delta  absorbed 
the  vitality  of  the  land : and  long  before  the  Romans 
converted  Egypt  into  a province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  ancient  Diospolite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partly  displayed  a super- 
annuated grandeur,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  the  Lower  Country. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  hv  the  naiuna 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  hundred 
mummies  taken  from  the  latter,  about  twenty  show 
an  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
from  the  necropolite  receptacles  of  the  former,  seventy 
have  lost  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharpe,  History 
of  Egypt,  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Delta  had,  in  fact, 
become  a cosmopolite  region,  replenished  from  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
civilisation.  The  Thebaid  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiopi&n  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture. 

4.  Roman  Era. 

For  more  than  a century  previous  to  b.  c.  30  the 
family  and  government  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  decline.  It  was  rather  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  own 
members  an  Egyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  integral 
strength,  which  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Nile- 
valley  into  a Roman  province.  When  however  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  jossed  into  a monarchy, 
and  the  final  straggle  between  Antonias  and  August  u* 
had  been  decided  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  new  ac- 
quisition manifested  at  once  his  sense  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a province  neither  of  the  senate  nor  the  em- 
peror. It  was  thenceforth  governed  by  a prefect,  called 
Praefecttu  Aegypti,  afterwards  PrafJ'ectus  A ugus- 
talis , immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  and*  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  The  prefect  was  taken  from 
the  equestrian  order : and  no  senator  was  permitted, 
to  set  foot  in  Egypt  without  special  imperial  license. 
(Tac.  Atm.  ii.  59,  Hist.  ii.  74 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  1 7 ; Ar- 
rian, A nab.  iii.  5.)  Even  after  Diocletian  had  re- 
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makBed  or  abolished  nearly  all  the  other  institutions 
of  the  empire,  this  interdict  remained  in  force.  The 
dependence  °f  Egypt  was  therefore  more  absolute  and 
direct  than  that  of  any  other  province  of  Rome.  Its 
4u5adty  of  access,  and  the  facility  which  it  presented 
to  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  governor  to  reuder 
liiwrif  independent,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 
•asttoos.  The  prefect,  however,  possessed  the  same 
peters  as  the  other  provincial  governors,  although 
he  did  not  reodve  the  fasces  and  the  other  inst- 
ill of  the  Utter.  (Tac.  Mnw.  xii.  60;  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyr.  It) 

Augustus  made  very  little  change  in  the  internal 
gmnanant  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into  three 
put  districts  called  Kpistrateguie  {irurr  parity  Uu) 
—Upper  Egypt  (The hois),  of  which  the  capital  was 
Ptilmrii,  Middle  Egypt  ( Heptanomis),  and  Lower 
Lypt  (Strait,  xvii.  pt  787).  Each  of  these  three 
cxricts  was  divided  into  names,  the  Domes  into 
l^oniue^,  and  the  toparchics  into  Kuipai  and  r6iroi, 
ia  * ha  h the  laud  was  carefully  measured  according 
to  ipovfi**.  Each  of  the  great  districts  was  under 
c -pistrategtu  (4-rurrpdTijyos),  who  was  a Roman, 
and  p»is>essed  both  civil  and  military  authority, 
cd  to  him  all  the  officials  in  his  district  were 
tttruabic.  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a strategies 
\rrp*T7jyci),  in  ancient  times  called  ropApxv*, 
■-bo  carried  into  execution  the  edicts  of  the  pre- 
sV.t,  and  superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
binged  upon  his  name.  The  strategus  was  ap- 
pealed by  the  prefect,  and  was  selected  from  the 
native*,  either  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
bis  Ace  was  three  years.  The  subdivisions  of  tins 
!*sne»  above  mentioned  were  in  like  manner  under 
tie  administration,  each  of  its  own  officers,  whose 
Dimes  and  titles  frequently  occur  in  inscriptions. 

The  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptokmais, 
«d  Arsinoe  were  not  subject  to  the  authorities  of 
the  name,  bat  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal 
^titulioos  (trixrny/a  voAtrucbr  4r  ry  'LXArjymfp 
*?wwy,  St  rah.  xviL  p.  813). 

Two  legions  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
a obedience.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
«*1  Parembole,  in  the  south:  at  the  Henjiopolitan 
fwrtk.  on  the  headers  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
Wd:  at  Memphis  and  Alexandria  in  the  Delta:  and 
u Paretocium  in  Libya.  Cohorts  of  German  horse 
v«e  quartered  in  various  porticos  of  the  Nile- valley. 
The  native  population  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
inm  — a precaution  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
~A  excitable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  16.  § 23.) 

The  Homans  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
'he  revenues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
urw  province.  Under  the  second  prefect  C.  Pe- 
trooias  (Surton.  Octuv.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
ooali  of  the  Nik  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
thsosiad  acres  brought  again  into  cultivation. 
Egypt,  under  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sicily  and 
riortbem  Africa  the  distinction  of  being  accounted  a 
gntary  of  Home.  To  the  general  survey  of  the 
XDe-vdky  under  Aelius  Gallos,  the  third  prefect, 
v*  owe  the  accurate  description  of  it  by  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo*.  He  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
Sf® e (xvL  p.  8 1 6),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
xrirat  grandeur  in  the  Thcbaid,  and  the  new  cities 
•aide  like  Ptokmais,  had  been  built  and  were  oecu- 
jaed  by  Greeks  alone.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
iu  tW  Macedonian  kings,  and  made  no  change  in 
thr  nigian  of  their  Coptic  subjects.  The  names  of 
Emu  Gtperors  are  inscribed  on  many  of  the  Egyp- 
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tisn  and  Nubian  temples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Philoe,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  Aphrodi- 
te polis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
the  titles  of  the  native  kings  — Son  of  the  Sun,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &c.  The 
country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  5;  Dion  Casa.  lvii.  32).  From  Tacitus 
(-4/m.  ii.  64)  we  learn  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicus  consulted  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  craning  money  was  token  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  D.  23);  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
them  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  trade  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  we  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  tor 
the  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  the  disposable 
military  force,  when  in  a.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotions  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  raged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
ference to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country ; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin- 
cipal tempk  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hadrian  (<S*par- 
tian.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  Tho 
most  conspicuous  monument  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  city  of  Antinopolis,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a monument  to  his  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Roman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a revolt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert.  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  then  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  M acclaims  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  affections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.  (Capitol.  M.  Anton*  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  in  a.  d.  193,  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  commanded  a legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  liad  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. Ho  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  a.  d. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  the  emperor  Several 
visited  the  vacant  province,  and  examined  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  from  his 
exactions  of  tribute  as  from  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  time  took  their  seat  in  the 
Homan  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Rome.  (Dion Cass,  lxxvii.  23 ; Spartiau. 
Sever.  17.) 
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The  next  important  revolution  of  Egypt  was  its 
temporary  occujiation  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
in  a.  d.  269.  The  Egypto-Greelcs  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  again  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  lasted  only  a few  months. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a few  months’  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  Firm  us,  as 
emperor,  a.  d.  272.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  5.)  Firm  us  was 
succeeded  by  a rebel  chieftain  named  Domitius  Do- 
mitianus  (Zosirn.  i.  49) ; but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  Aurelian.  Both  Rome 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy : the  one  from  the  irregularity  of  the  supply 
of  corn,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
hands,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  A.  r>.  276,  Probus,  who  had 
been  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes;  and  as 
even  Ptolcmais,  the  capital  of  the  Thcbaid,  was  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Nile-vaUey.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probus  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triumph.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  9,  scq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  285,  was  a period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt  A century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Acbilleus,  the  leader  of  the  instirgcnts,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  reduced,  after  a tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Busiris.  In  tins  reign 
also  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pia,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lcrius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt: 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a record  of  a religious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  six  provinces:  (1)  Aegvptns 
Propria;  (2)  Augustamnica;  (3)  Heptanomis (after- 
wards Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pen- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  listed  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Aegypt  are  collected  by  Marquardt,  in  Beckers 
Ilandbuch  der  Rumischen  Alterthumer , vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  207,  seep 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roads  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra- Pselcis  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis to  the  point  where  Trajan’s  canal  entered  the 
lied  Sea.  A second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pelusinm. 
A third  joined  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  from  lliera  Sy- 
camine in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A fifth  readied 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Peltuium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  sixth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roads  in  Egypt  are  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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I A ntonini,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  empery 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Its  reception  and  progress  must  be  real 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Kgyj*- 
tians  was  a favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  heresy ; 
that  the  Arians  and  Atlianasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversies;  and  that  motachum 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religious  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Nile-vaUey.  The  deserts  tf 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  ialuris 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  hermitages;  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  propart  ion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  asceticism.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.,  A.  d.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Pagauism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile-vaUey,  and  consigned  to  ruin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  liad  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  whoUy,  int« 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  mar  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a peculiar  people, 
closed : their  only  subsequent  revolutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  a.  p. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Ararou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  640.  The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Misraim, 
and  its  modem  history  commences  — a history  of 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  ( 1 ) Works  of 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Era- 
tosthenes, Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  history,  such  is 
those  of  the  fragments  of  Manctbo,  Africanus,  the 
Syncellus,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  already 
cited.  (3)  The  Arabian  clwrographers,  — and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
from  Kircber  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius ; among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Brace,  Burckhardt  and  Bel- 
zoni;  the  splendid  collect  ions  of  D^non  and  the  French 
sa vans,  1798;  Gan's  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Mannm 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians , 6 vols.  8vo. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  summaries  of  the  writings 
of  travellers  and  scholars,  Heeren’s  Researches  into 
the  Politics , Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Aethiopiatis,  and  Egyptians,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Engl,  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick’s  An- 
cient  Egypt , 2 vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled 
The  British  Museum,  Egyptian  A ntigvities,  which, 
under  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a fund  of 
sound  and  various  information.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities ; but  the  general 
reader  will  find  all  ho  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (AFyvr:  Eth.  Atyvdrrjt,  Pans.;  Aiyvtvs, 
Thcopomp.  ap.  Sleph.  B.  s.  c.),  a town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  peri<d 
by  Charilans,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycnrgus,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territory,  called  AegJtU 
(Alyvrts),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Maleatis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  t)« 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Scirtoniutn, 
Malea,  Cromi,  Belbina,  and  Leuctrum,  continued 
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fc>  he  called  Aegytae.  The  position  of  Aegys  is 
uncertain.  Leake  places  it  at  Kamdra , near  the 
foartes  of  the  river  Xerilo,  the  ancient  Camion, 
(hw.  m.  2.  § 5,  riii.  27.  § 4,  34.  § 5;  Strab.  p. 
446:  Pc*L  ii.  54;  Leake,  Pelopotmesiaca,  p.  234.) 

AELAXA  (t*  Afvava,  Strab.  p.  768;  AlAarh, 
Joseph.  .4*/.  riii.  6.  § 4;  TAdra,  1’tol.  v.  17.  § 1 ; 
A iKarttr,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  AtAar,  Procop.  B.  Pers.  i. 
19:  in  0.  T.  Elath,  in  LXX.  AlAad,  Ai\uv  : Eth. 
AAari-njt:  Akabai),  an  Idumaean  town  in  Arabia 
rrtraea,  .situate*!  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of  1 
lb*  Bed  Sea,  which  was  called  after  this  town  Aela- 
e bens  Sinus.  It  was  situated  10  miles  E.  of  Petra 
(Euirb.  Onom.  s.  r.  *HAd0),  and  150  miles  SE.  of 
Gaza  (Plan.  ▼.  11.  s.  12).  It  was  annexed  to  the 
kaftan  of  Judah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 
id'iEuea,  hr  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  and  was  one 
cf  the  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  the  fleet 
it  Sakncxi  tailed  to  Ophir  (1  Kings,  ix.  26 ; 2 Chron. 
rliL  17);  but  it  subsequently  revolted  from  the 
Jews,  and  became  independent.  (2  Kings , xiv.  22.) 
it  -to tinned  to  be  a place  of  commercial  importance 
easier  the  Remans,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
tenth  legion.  (Hieron.  Onom.;  Not.  Imp.)  It  was  the 
rmdence  of  a Christian  bishop,  and  it  mentioned  by 
Procopius  in  the  sixth  century  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 
*b»,  after  having  been  for  a long  time  independent, 
lad  become  subject  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  I 
Ja-tician.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  19.)  The  site  of 
A’  lain  is  now  occupied  by  a fortress  called  A kaba , 
■3  which  a garrison  is  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  (Nie- 
buhr, Hrjfftrtibung  von  Arabien,  p.400;  Elippel, 
Jinse  in  Xubien,  p.  248 ; Laburde,  Journey  through 
Arofei  Pc traea,  voL  i.  p.  116.) 

AELAMTICUS  SIXES.  [Arabicus  Sinus.] 
AFUA  CAPITOLPXA.  [IIikkosolyma.] 
AFMODAE  or  HAE'MODAE,  the  Shetland 
Liaods  (Mela,  iii.  6),  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  16. 

§ 30),  as  a group  of  seven.  The  islands  Ocitis 
rOerru),  and  Domna  (Aoujo'a)  mentioned  by  Pto- 
ktny  (H.  3.  § 31)  were  apparently  part  of  this 
jrnup,  and  answer  respectively  Jo  St.  Ronaldsha  and 
//ay.  Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  however, 
nt<r  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 
AEMCTNA,  HAEMO'NA,  EMO'NA  ("H^a, 
'Hawa,  Orelli,  Inscript.  72  ; Ilcrodian. 

mi  1 : Eth.  Aemoneusb : LaybacK),  a strongly 
Srti&d  town  with  a well-frequented  market  in 
Psxuoia,  situated  on  the  river  Stave  and  on  the 
r»d  from  Aquileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
nwfera  Ujtseh,  the  capital  of  Illyria.  Laybach, 
however,  as  the  Roman  remains  around  its  walls 
•But,  d«a  not  equal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aeinona. 
According  to  trvlition,  the  Argonauts  were  the 
faadm  of  Aemona  (Zosim.  v.  29).  It  subsc- 
fHKly  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  title  of 
Juba  Augusta  (Plin.  iv.  21.  § 28),  and  its  name 
■xrurs  on  coins  an«l  inscriptions  (PtoL  ii.  15.  § 7; 
OndlL  Inscript.  nc*.  71,  72,  et  alib.).  [W.B.D.] 
AEX.VRIA  (Airapia,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITRECU'SA  (ILfbjKowrffa),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
1 n^DKuiv-rai),  and  by  the  I .at  in  poets  INA'RIME, 
t«w  Ischia,  is  an  i-kuid  of  considerable  size,  which 
ha  eif  the  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
IGanram,  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
hadiuni,  the  northern  boundary  <jf  the  Bay  of 
Xqte.  R is  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and 
**  ‘lwtant  between  five  awl  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
priot  of  the  mainland,  awl  16  from  Capri,  which 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay.  The  small 
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island  of  Prochyta  (Procida)  lie*  between  it  and 
! Cape  Misenum.  The  whole  island  is  of  volcanio 
| origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continued  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  outbursts  of  volcanic  agency. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from  Chalcia 
and  Eretria,  either  simultaneously  with,  or  even 
previous  to,  the  foundation  of  Comae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland;  and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards  suffered  severely  from 
internal  dissensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  consequence  of  violent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  outbreaks.  (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  v.  p.248.)  These  are  evidently  the  saute  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus,  who  related  tliat  Mt.  Epomeus, 
a hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
Haines  and  a vast  mass  «f  ashes,  and  that  a part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.  (Timaeus  up. 
Strab.  v.  p.  248.)  The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).  At  a 
later  period,  a fresh  colony  was  established  there  by 
Hieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhenians  in  n.c.474), 
but  these  were  also  compiled  to  quit  the  island  for 
similar  reasons.  (Strab.  L e.;  Mommsen,  Unter- 
Italischen  Dialekte,  p.  198.)  After  their  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
time,  a Greek  city.  It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a dependency  of  Xeapolls,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  the  hands-  of  the  Romans  is 
unknown;  but  we  find  it  in  later  times  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  until 
Augustus  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  in 
cxcliange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.  (Suet.  A ug.  92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  information  concerning 
its  condition;  but  it  seems  to  have  effectually  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  diameter.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  were  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Slat.  Site.  iii.  5.  104;  Lucil.  Aetna, 
430;  Jul.Obseq.  1 14.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  speaks  of  gold  mines  haring  been  w orked 
by  the  first  settlers ; but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance under  the  Romans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a fertile  and 
flourishing  island,  with  a population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains  two  considerable  towns, 
Ischia  and  Foria.  The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a few  inscriptions.  The  Monte  di 
San  Nicola,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  boars  unquestion- 
able traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epomeus  of  Timaeus  (/.  c.)  which  is  colled 
by  Pliny  Moxs  ErOPUS.  (Concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Inscription  Topogr.  et  Jlistor.  des  lies  d Ischia , 
de  Ponza,  <jc.,  Naples,  1822;  Scrape,  On  the  Vol- 
canic District  of  Naples,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Geol. 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.;  Danbcny  on  Volcanoes , p. 
i 240, 2nd  edit.)  The  name  of  Pith ec usa F.  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
two  islands  of  Acnaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  bland  alone.  Strabo, 
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indeed,  uses  both  indifferently.  (See  also  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passage  (viiL  22),  speaks 
of  “ Aenaria  et  Pitbecusas,”  ami  Mela  (ii.  7 ) also 
enumerates  separately  Pithccusa,  Aenaria.  ami  Pro- 
chyta.  But  this  is  clearly  a mere  confimiou  arising 
from  the  double  appellation.  Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  derived  from  the  pot-  I 
tcry  {icldoi)  manufactured  there,  not  as  commonly  I 
supposed  from  its  abounding  in  apes  (withjKot).  But 
the  latter  derivation  was  the  popuhir  one,  and  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  (Xcnagoras  ap.  llarpocr.  s.  c. 
K«pKot$\  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  90.) 

The  name  of  Ixarime  is  peculiar  to  tbc  Latin 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion 
with  the  "Apifxoi  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Typhoons  had  been  transferred  from  Asia  to 
the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  v.  I 
p.248,  xiii.  p.  626;  Pherecyd.  ap.  SchoL  ad  A poll. 
JOicxl.  ii.  1210.)  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  tills  island  were  already  ascribed  by  j 
Pindar  {Pyth.  i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im-  , 
prisoned  giant,  but  the  name  of  Inarime  is  first  1 
found  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poets.  Ovid  erroneously  distinguishes  Inarime 
from  Pithecusao.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  716;  Ovid. Met. 
xiv.  90;  Sil.  ItaL  riii.  542,  xii.  147 ; Lucan,  v.  100;  . 
Stat.  SUp.  ii.  2.  76;  and  see  Heyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad  ' 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.;  Werosdorf,  Exc.  iii.  ad  Lucil.  Act-  j 
mum.)  The  idea,  that  both  tins  and  tlie  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Prochyta  had  been  at  one  time  united 
to  the  mainland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a natural  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
observed,  but  cannot  bo  regarded  os  resting  upon 
any  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  60,  r.  p.  258; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEN  El  A (Alreia:  Eth.  Alvcitbs,  A/ndr^i),  a 
town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  ami  15  miles  from  Thcssalonica.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great  1 
Karabumu,  which  forms  the  NW.  corner  of  the  1 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  which,  being  about  10  1 
geograpliical  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Thcssalo-  1 
nica,  may  be  identified  with  tbc  promontory  Aencium 
of  Seym  nos.  Aeoeia  must  therefore  have  been 
further  X.  than  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Scymnus  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  im- 
jwirtanee  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a great  )»art  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thcssalonica,  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Cas&uider.  (Herod,  vii. 
123;  St  rah.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  SchoL;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Liv.  | 
xl.  4,  xliv.  10,  32;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  ! 
p.  451.) 
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AENLVNES.  [Tiikssai.ia.] 

AEXTJS  (Alvoi:  Eth.  A Ivtot,  Aiviixttji,  Aen  I us  : 
Enos),  a town  of  Thrace,  situated  upon  a promon- 
tory ou  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Pal  us  Stentoris, 


through  which  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  HeW 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Virgil 
(Am.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  when  be 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  dues 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  than 
the  similarity  of  the  names;  but  ite  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  58) 
and  Thucydides  (vii.  57),  Aenus  was  an  Aeolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentions  from 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scymuos 
Chius  (696)  attributes  its  foundation  to  Mytikw, 
Stepluums  Byzant.  to  Cumae,  or,  according  to  Mci- 
neke’s  edition,  to  the  two  places  conjointly.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a more  ancient  name  of  thr 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Stephanas  says  it  was  abo 
called  Apsinthus. 

Little  especial  mention  of  Aenus  occurs  till  a 
comparatively  late  jieriud  of  Grecian  history.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  that  Aenus  wot 
forces  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a biter  period  we  find  it  successively 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Fliilopator,  B.C.  222 
(Pol.  v.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  n.c. 
200  (Liv.  xxxi.  1 6),  aid  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  ’defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Ilomaas 
Aenus  was  declared  free.  (Liv.  xxxviii.60.)  It  was 
still  a free  city  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (ir.  11). 

Athenacus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  d 
Aenus  as  being  peculiarly  ungenial.  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  raid, 
and  four  of  winter.  [IL  W.J 
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AENUS  (A7ror,  Ptol.  il  11.  § 5;  Onus,  Itin. 
Anton. : Inn),  a river  rising  in  the  lihaetiaii  or 
Tridentine  Alps,  dividing  Ilhaetia  Secunda  (Vinde- 
lieia)  from  Noricum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  princijvil  feeders,  at 
Passau.  (Tar.  Hist.  iii.  5.)  [W.  B.  D ] 

AE'OLES  (A/oAcTr)  or  AEO'LII,  one  of  the  four 
races  into  which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided. are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolus 
the  son  of  Hellen.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  r.  Aeohu.) 
Hellen  is  said  to  liave  left  his  kingdom  in  Thessaly 
to  Aeolus,  his  eldest  son.  (Apollnd.  i.  7.  § 3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Aeolls,  in  which  A me  was  the  chief  town.  It  *** 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thessalians,  and  came  to  Iloeotia. 
(Herod,  vii.  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thuc.  L 12.)  It  » 
supposed  by  some  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagasetic  gulf;  but  there  are  good  reasons  fur 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  h»,CT 
times.  (MUller,  Dorians,  voL  ii.  p.  475,  seq.) 
find  the  Aeolians  in  many  other  ports  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boootia;  and  in  tlie  earliest  time* 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  mart  nu- 
merous of  the  Hellenic  races.  Tlie  wealthy  Minyae 
appear  to  have  been  Aeolians ; and  we  liave  men? ion 
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dt  X«i,oi»  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  at  Corinth,  in 
Eli*.  in  Pylus  and  in  Meseenia.  Thus  a great  part 
of  nrthera  Greece,  and  the  western  side  of  Pelopon- 
nesus were  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aerihn  race.  In  most  of  these  Aeolian  settlements 
w?  f nd  a predilection  for  maritime  situations ; and 
Pwddoa  appears  to  have  been  the  deity  chiefly  wor- 
shipped by  them.  The  Aeolians  also  migrated  to 
A Minor  where  they  settled  in  the  district  called 
irhr  them  Aeolis  [Aeolis],  and  also  in  the  island 
of  Lrsbos.  The  Aeolian  migration  is  generally  its 
| resented  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  movements 
fcodoced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Aeolians  into 
ikeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
Arhacans,  who  bad  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  Pehtponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  were  believed  to 
Lave  been  joined  in  Boeoria  by  a part  of  the  ancient 
hh&bitants  of  Bocotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerors. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  been  predominant  in  influence, 
for  from  them  the  migration  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
oi  virnetunes  the  Boeotian.  An  account  of  the 
rarfy  settlements  and  migrations  of  the  Aeolians  is 
Z*Tea  at  length  by  Thirlwall,  to  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  for  details  and  authorities.  (Hist,  of 
<rrtece,  voL  i.  p.  88,  seq.  vol.  iL  p.  82,  seq. ; comp. 
Grate,  Hi  ft,  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  145.  seq.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26,  seq.)  The  Aeolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage comprised  several  subordinate  modifications; 
twit  the  variety  established  by  the  colonists  in  Lesbos 
and  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia,  became  eventually 
it*  popular  standard,  having  been  carried  to  perfection 
by  tbe  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  (Mure,  History 
of  the  Language,  (fc.  of  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  108,  set].) 
Thu*  we  find  the  lioman  poets  calling  Sappho  Aeolia 
yseila  (Hot.  Cam.  iv.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
*«f  Alexis  and  Sappho  A eolium  carmen,  Aeolia  Jules 
and  Aeolia  lyra.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  30.  13,  ii.  13.  24; 
Or.  Her.  xx'.  200.) 

AEOXIAE  I'NSCLAE  (AloX&es  rijcoi,  Diod. 
A loXov  rrfoot,  Thuc.  Strab.),  a gronp  of  volcanic 
i'lands,  lying  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  north  of 
Sicily,  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lucania. 
They  derived  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  fancied 
connection  with  the  fabulous  island  of  Aeolus  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  1,  &c.),  btft 
they  were  also  frequently  termed  Vulcanlae  or 
Hephaestiae,  from  tlieir  volcanic  character,  which 
wag  ascribed  to  the  subterranean  operations  of  Vulcan, 
is  wrR  as  LlPABAKAX  (oi  A tvapalwe  vyaot,  Strab. 
fi.  p.  123),  from  Lipara,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
came  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Ancient  authors  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
tb*rn  as  aeren  in  number  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ; Plin. 
fi.8.  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  255;  Diod.  v.  7 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; 
Dkays.  Perieget.  465;  ScboL  ad  A poll.  Rhod.  iii. 
41),  which  is  correct,  if  the  smaller  islets  be  omitted. 
Boi  there  is  considerable  diversity  with  regard  to 
their  names,  and  the  confusion  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  hok  modern  geographers.  They  are  enu- 
tvrated  as  follows  by  Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Pliny : 

1.  Lipara,  still  called  Lipari;  the  most  con- 
stable c 1 the  seven,  and  the  only  one  which  con- 
tsoed  a town  cf  any  importance.  [Lipaha.] 

2.  HrERA,  situated  between  Lipara  and  the  coast 
of  Srilv.  Its  original  name  according  to  Strabo 
tm  Tbermeasa  (0eppt<r<ra),  or,  as  Pliny  writes  it, 
Tterx-u,  but  it  was  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  'Ufii  «>r  ’leph  'Hpalarou,  being  considered  sacred 
WVokan  on  account  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which 
it  exhibited.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  called  by  [ 
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the  Homans  Vclcani  Insula,  from  whence  its  mo- 
dem appellation  of  Yulcano.  It  is  the  southern* 
most  of  the  whole  group,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
mile*  from  Capo  Calava , the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

3.  Strong ylk  (Jlrperfyi) Xtj,  now  Stromltoli),  so 
called  from  its  general  roundness  of  form  (Strab. 
1.  c.;  Lncil.  Aetna,  431);  the  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  and  like  llicra  an  active  volcano. 

4.  Dii»y»ie  (AiSu^tj),  now  called  Sal  inn,  or 
I sola  delle  Saline,  is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  (as 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  Salima,  that  island 
being  conspicuous  for  two  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth’s  Sicily , 
p.  272 ; Ferrara,  Campi  Fltgrei  della  Sicilia , p.  243 ; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  262).  Groskurd  (ad 
Strab.  1.  c.)f  Manncrt,  and  Forbiger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didyme  with  Panaria,  and  thus  thrown 
the  whole  subject  into  eonfusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  from  Li]ara. 

5.  PlIOENICUSA  ( Qoivutovaaa , Strab. 

Diod.),  so  called  from  the  palms  (ooikmci)  in  which 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  Ftlicudi  about  12  miles 
W.  of  Salina. 

6.  EltlCUSA  (’Epwcowrcra  or  ’Epocc&rjs),  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  (Ipe'utr,),  is  the 
little  island  of  Alicudi/ihe  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  were  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  Euonymus  (E buvvpos),  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  island  now 
called  Panaria , which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo’s  description  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  (ireXaryia  paX nrra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  if  lay  on  the 
left  hand  os  one  sailed  from  Lipara  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  sup]>aseft  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  adjacent  to  Panaria,  are  now 
called  the  Dattole,  the  largest  of  which  Basiluzzo, 
is  probably  the  Hicrsia  of  Ptolemy  (T Ktcrla,  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 16;  Tafo’ior,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odys*. 
x.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addi: ion, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  Mela 
(ii.  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  Osteooes  in  the 
Aeolian  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  Inlands  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks:  and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  all  been  evidently  at  one  time 
vents  of  eruptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  llicra  mid 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (/.  c. 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  ns  Thucy- 
dides and  Scymnus  Chius,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
llicra  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  most  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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to  the  hammers  and  forges  of  the  god  and  liis  work- 
men the  Cyclopes.  (Tliuc.  iii.  88 ; Scymn.  Ch.  257 
— 261 ; Schol.  ad  Apod.  Rkod.  iii.  41;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  418).  According  to  Strabo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  in  a j 
state  of  the  most  violent  eruption.  Polybius  (ap.  j 
St  mb.  vi.  p.  276),  who  api**ars  to  have  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  five  | 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  diminishing  gradually  ; 
to  a width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a stadium.  From  this  crater  were  vomited 
forth  sometimes  flames, at  others  red  hot  stones,  cinders  | 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a great  distance.  ; 
No  ancient  writer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (jtvaxti)  i 
similar  to  those  <*f  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
racter of  these  eruptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  clouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a circumstance  which 
whs  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modern  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  pretension.  (Strnb.  /.  c. ; Smyth’s 
Sici/g,  p.  270.)  At  a later  period  iliera  teems  to 
have  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
Lucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a great  measure  cooled.  (Lucil.  Attn. 
437.) 

\\  e hoar  much  less  from  ancient  authors  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strungyle  than  those  of 
Iliera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  similar 
character,  while  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  loss  violent,  but  produced  a more  brilliant  light. 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  tiling;  and  Mela* speaks 
of  both  Iliera  and  Strong}' lc  as  “ burning  with  per- 
petual fire.”  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  (Aetna,  434) 
describes  the  latter  as  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a blaze,  but  for  a short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Hiera 
and  Strong}' lo  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  w ith  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  tliat  there  was  a subter- 
ranean communication  between  them. 

Besides  these  ordinary  volcanic  phenomena,  whicli 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Strotnboli ) in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  (J feteoroi  ii.  8), 
where  he  tells  us  that  “ in  the  island  of  Iliera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  cinders  and 
adies  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Liparu,  ami  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy.”  The  vent  from  which  they 
issued  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible:  and  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  craters  seeii  by  Polybius.  At  a 1 
later  ]icriud  Posidonius  described  an  eruption  tliat 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Iliera  and  Euonyinus, 
which  after  producing  a violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a small  island  of  a ruck 
like  millstone  (lava),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  Fla- 
inininus  landed  and  offered  sacrifices.  Position,  ap. 
Sfrab.  vi.  p.  277.)  This  event  is  me.. turned  by  | 
Posidonius  as  occurring  within  his  own  memory; 
and  from  the  mention  of  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is  | 
almost  certain  tliat  it  is  the  same  circumstance 


recorded  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  as  occurring  in  01.  163. 
3,  or  b.  c.  126.  The  same  phenomenon  is  le* 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  ard 
j Oroeius  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  abow 
j date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
j much  earlier  periiKl  (b.c.  186)  the  sudden  ctntr- 
gence  from  the  sea  of  an  island,  which  he  erroocoodr 
supposes  to  have  befcn  the  Vulcani  Insula  itself:  bo: 
which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  rock  now 
called  Vulcancllo , situated  at  the  NE.  extremity  of 
Vulcano,  and  united  to  tliat  island  only  by  a narrow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  still 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  aud  contains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  I.ijura,  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  ancient  times  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  (iii.  88)  tliat  in 
his  day  Lijnra  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  othrr 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Iliera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Liparaeans;  and  this  statement  ii 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.  9).  Strabo  howevtr 
speaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  island*  wen*  cot 
S') : and  the  remains  of  ancient  building*  which  have 
been  found  not  only  on  Sulinn  and  StromboU,  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  Basiltizzo , prove  that  they 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  whicli  the  volcanic  vapours 
afforded  every  facility.  Hiera  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  dure  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  excellence  of  its  port 
(Lucil.  Attn.  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  a*  a 
naval  station,  ami  we  find  both  Hiera  and  Strangle 
occupied  by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  u.  c.  36.  (Appian.  Ii.  C.v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suffered  great  disadvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  from  the  want  of  water,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil.  (Thuc. 
iii.  88;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  249.)  But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  great  re- 
sources in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  punier, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiera  aud  Strengyk, 
ami  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sea  al«o 
abounded  in  fish ; and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxii.  2.  § 11,  xxxv.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  § 42;  Lucil.  Attn.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  has  the  most  claim  to  be  considernl 
as  tiie  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.  Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Virgil.  But  the  “ floating  island  ” of  the 
elder  poet,  44  girt  all  around  with  a wall  of  brass,  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  <h- 
tenuination.  The  common  tradition  among  the  bur 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  Li|«r» 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aeolus,  and  the  exjJanatiu 
of  the  fable  above  alluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.  But  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  plare 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strong}  k*.  and 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  others  relate! 
of  Hiera.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  (AioAce 
iii.  4.  § 17)  a*  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  he  had  previously 
enumerated  scjeirately : while  Eustathius  (ad 
Odyss.  x.  1)  reckons  it  a*  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  another 


* The  same  event  appears  to  l«e  more  obscurely 
alluded  to  by  Livy  (xxxix.  56). 
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pcngr  (ad  Diimyt.  Per.  461)  he  follows  Strabo's 
aatbority,  and  identifies  it  with  Strongyle. 

For  an  arcoaut  of  the  present  state  of  the  Lipari 
J* loads  and  their  volcanic  phenomena  the  reader 
3ut  consult  Smyth's  Sicily,  chap.  vii.  p.  274 — 278; 
Fernra,  Cnmpi  FUgrei  dtllti  Sicilia,  p.  199 — 252: 
Uubeoy,  On  Volcanoes , ch.  14,  pp.  245 — 263,2nd 
edit.  The  history  of  the  iilmih  is  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  that  of  Ln* aka,  and  will  be  found  in 
tint  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEOLIS  (AtoAir,  Aeolia),  a district  on  the  west 
c«a>t  of  Asia  Minor,  whic  h is  included  by  Strabo 
in  the  larger  division  of  Mysia.  The  limits  of 
Arolis  are  variously  defined  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. Strabo  (p.  582)  makes  the  river  Her- 
man and  Pbocaea  the  southern  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
tbe  northern  of  Ionia.  He  observes  (p.  586),  ' 
that  “ as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolis  and  Troja,  ! 
and  die  Aeolians  occupied  the  whole  country  from 
the  H-mms  to  tbe  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
('Tints  and  founded  cities,  neither  shall  I im- 
p-needy make  my  description  by  putting  together 
•hat  which  is  now  properly  called  Aeolis,  which 
extends  from  the  Hennus  to  Lectum,  and  the 
rguEtrT  which  extends  from  Icctum  to  the  Ae- 
WfMl.”  Aeolis,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tended is  f.ir  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  : 
»t  the  northern  entrance  «jf  the  bar  of  Adramvttium.  i 
Ibe  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  funned  by  the  S. 
nast  of  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  Ilium 
?*-iol.  by  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 
Aeolis  S.  of  Adramvttium,  which  mns  fn>m  that 
t«wn  in  a SW.  direction.  The  coast  is  im'gular. 
Kwh  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttinin  is  a recess,  at  the 
northern  pint  of  which  are  the  Heoatonneri,  a 
mmmus  group  of  small  blonds,  and  the  southern 
IwattUnr  uf  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 
trainbiid,  which  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
t*»n  of  Phocaea  stood,  sej»anitcs  the  gulf  of  Cume 
* the  X.  frem  the  hay  of  Smyrna  on  tlie  S.  The 
rdf  of  Came  receives  the  rivers  Even  us  and  CaYcus. 
Tl*  territory  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended  j 
earthward  from  the  Hennus  to  the  CaYcus,  com-  j 
jci-aag  the  coast  and  a tract  reaching  10  or  12 
ailes  inland.  Between  the  hay  of  Adramyttium 
rd  the  CaYcus  were  the  following  towns: — Cisthenc 
(K*r$n*Tj,  Chirin-koi),  on  a promontory,  a deserted 
^are  in  Strabo’s  time.  There  was  a port,  and  a 
o-ppr  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.  Fur- 
ther «outh  were  Coryphantb  (Kopi*pa*'Ti'r),  Hera- 
rien('Hpa«A«ia),and  At  tea  ('Arrea,  A jasmat-koi). 

' ryphantb  and  Hcracleia  once  lielongol  to  the 
Mnileaaeans.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
tract  of  country  which  these  Aeolian s {assessed,  as 
•Jpri'S-  in  fertility  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
ntirs  <i  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 
dimat*.  Hr  enumerates  the  following  11  cities: 
•'®ne,  called  Phrieonis;  I>erbsae,  Neon  Teiehos, 
Tnucas.  CiUa,  Notion),  Aegiroe— , Pitanc,  Ae- 
peae,  Myrina,  and  Grvnexa.  Smyrna,  which  was  ; 
^aally  one  of  them.  and  made  the  number  12, 
kfl  ianj  the  lunds  of  the  I onions.  Herodotus  says, 
tiat  ibrae  11  wrre  all  the  Aeolian  cities  on  the 
Kainhwi,  except  those  in  tlie  Ida;  “ for  these  arc 
wpanted"  (i.  151);  and  in  another  place  (v.  122) 
ibrrdfjttu  calls  those  people  Aeolians  who  in- 
habiiol  the  Ilia-*,  or  district  of  Ilium.  [G.  L.] 
AEPEIA  (ASrtia:  Eth.  Ahredrijs).  1.  One  of 
tin  «»*ven  towns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 

t*>  Athiihs,  is  sojqjnwd  by  Strabo  ti  be  the  same 
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as  Thuria,  and  by  Pausanias  the  same  as  Corone. 
(Horn.  11.  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  § 5.) 

2.  A town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a mountain, 
tlie  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a plat  e,  called  Epe,  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  Soli.  (Plut.  SoL  26;  Steph.  B.  •.  r 
Engel,  Kyprot,  voL  i.  p.  75.) 

AEPY  (Alrv:  Eth.  AiVonjj),  a town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from  its  lofty  situation,  b mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  b probably  the  same  as  the  Triphylian  town 
Epeium  ('Hanoi',  ’’Etiov,  Aivtoc),  which  stood  be- 
tween Mac  1st  us  and  Heraoa.  Leake  places  it  on  tlie 
high  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  villages 
of  Y'rind  and  Smerna , about  6 miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Olympia.  Boblaye  supposes  it  to  occupy  the 
site  of  llellenista , the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a hill 
between  Platiana  and  Barukou.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  592; 
Xen.  Uell.  iii.  2.  § 30;  1’oL  iv.  77.  § 9,  iv.  80.  § 13; 
Strab.  p.  349;  Stcpli.  B.  $.  r.;  Stat.  Tktl.  iv.  180; 
I.oake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  206;  Boblaye,  Rtchcrches, 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUI'CULI  or  AEQUJCULA'XI 
(A/koi  and  Afcovoi,  Strab.;  AIkopoi,  Dion,  llal.; 
AtKovtK\oi , Ptol.;  AlxmAoi,  Diod.),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
They  inhabited  the  mountainous  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  from  thenco 
to  the  Lake  Fucintis,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Marsi,  and  adjoining  the  llemici  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sabines  on  the  west.  Their  territory  was  subse- 
quently included  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Strab.  v.  p.  228,  231).  There  appear*  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequiculi  or  Aequicoli  arc  tlie  same 
people  with  the  Akqui,  though  in  the  usage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  v allies  of  tlie 
Apennines,  while  those  who  approached  the  borders 
of  the  Latin  plain,  and  whose  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  lrnve  made  them  so  familiarly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  apjiear  under  the  name  of  Acqui.  It 
is  probable  tliat  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a later  period  of  their  history.  The  Aequiculi 
are  forcibly  described  by  Virgil  as  a nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  tlie  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  rugged  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  747;  Sil.  Ital.  viiL  371;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  93). 
As  the  only  totvn  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nernae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  lie  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marxians.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  tho  Sabines  near  Cures,  in 
another  as  bordering  on  tho  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  which  statements  are  correct,  if  tho 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification.  The  form 
Aequiculajii  first  appears  in  Pliny  (iii  12.  § 17), 
who  however  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it:  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vailies  bordering  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  Carscoli  andClitcmia 
| At  a later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Salto , between  Reate  and  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
a district  which  still  retains  tlie  name  of  Cico/ono, 
evidently  n corruption  from  Aeqniculanum. 
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No  indication  is  found  in  any  ancient  author  of 
thrir  origin  or  descent : but  their  constant  assoc  ia- 
tiun  with  the  Volscians  would  lead  us  to  reftT  them 
to  a common  stock  with  that  nation,  and  this  cir- 
cumatance,  as  well  as  their  position  in  the  rmrired 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Ausoniou 
race,  which,  so  far  as  our  researches  can  extend,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  population  of  a large 
part  of  central  Italy.  They  appar  to  have  received 
at  a later  period  a considerable  amount  of  Sabine 
influence,  and  probably  some  admixture  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another:  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
any  community  of  origin  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72; 
A be  km,  Mi  ft, -l  /(alien,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aequians  first  appar  in  Homan  history  as 
occupying  the  rugged  mountain  district  at  the  back 
of  Tibur  and  Praeueste  (both  of  which  always  con- 
tinued to  he  Latin  towns),  and  extent  ling  from 
thence  to  the  oonfines  of  the  Hemicans,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Trams  or  Sacco.  But  they  gradually 
encroached  upon  their  Latin  neighbours,  und  ex- 
tended their  pow  er  to  the  mountain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Latinm.  Thus  Ilola,  which  was 
originally  a Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  pried  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  though  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of 
Praeneste,  they  continually  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  from  the  Allan  hills  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Algid  us.  The  great  development 
of  their  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
scians, with  whom  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  have  frequently  been 
confounded.  Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  legendary  history  to 
Coriolanus,  doubtless  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
Volscians,  but  of  the  Aequians  also:  and  the  “cas- 
tellum  ad  lacum  Fucinum,"  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  n.  c.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  here  to  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Romans : the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  will  supply  a general  outline 
of  their  principal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Roman  history 
is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Prise  us*,  who  j 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
duced them  to  at  least  a nominal  submission  (Strnb. 
v.  p.  231 ; Cic.rfe  Hep.  iu  20).  The  second  Tarquin 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  concluded  a peace  with 
them,  which  may  primps  refer  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  lint 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
that  they  appar  in  their  more  formidable  aspect  In 
b.  c.  494  they  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latins,  which  led  that  p>ple  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Rome:  and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Romans  assisted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of  j 
almost  regular  and  annual  recurrence  (**  statum  jam 

* A tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  | 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  re  {ire-  j 
aenta  them  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Romans  j 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  I 
72).  Others  with  more  plansibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  F abaci  (Sen*,  ad  .lea.  vii.  695). 
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ac  prop  solenne  m singular  annos  helium,"  Liv.  iii. 
1 5).  Notwithstanding  tlie  exaggerations  and  poetical 
embellishments  with  w hich  the  history  of  the^e  war* 
has  been  disguised,  wo  may  discern  pretty  clearly 
three  different  periods  or  phases  into  which  they  mar 
he  divided.  1.  From  B.  C.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  tlie  Decemvirate  B.  C.  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aequian*.  In 
B.  c.  463  they  are  first  mentioned  as  encamping  on 
Mount  Algid  us,  width  from  thenceforth  became  the 
constant  scene  of  the  conflicts  lietween  them  and  the 
Romans;  and  it  seems  certain  that  during  thh 
priod  the  Latin  towns  of  BoU,  Vitellia,  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  hands.  The  alleged 
victory  of  Cinciimatus  in  b.  c.  458,  on  which  so 
much  stress  lias  been  laid  by  some  later  writers 
(Floras  i.  11),  nppars.  to  have  in  reality  done  little 
to  check  their  progress.  2.  From  B.  c.  450  to  tlie 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  their  anus  were  comparatively 
unsuccessful:  and  though  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  lost  ground.  The  great  victory 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  To- 
bertns  in  B.  c.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  as  l be 
turning-pint  of  their  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29; 
Dial.  xii.  64:  Ovid.  Fast.  vL  721 ; Niebuhr,  vol  ii 
p.  454):  and  the  year  B.  c.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occupying  their  customary  position  an 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  growing  power  ol 
the  Sanmites,  who  were  pressing  on  tlie  Volscians 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Aequians  also  to  tlie  supprt  of  tlieii 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  cop  with 
tlie  pwer  of  Rome.  But  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  this  priod  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.  3.  After  tlie  invasion  ot 
the  Gauls  the  Aequian*  appar  again  in  tlie  field, 
but  with  greatly  diminished  resources:  probably 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  successive  swarms  ui 
barbarian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy:  and  after  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  in  ac. 
386  and  385  they  appar  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest  as  hopeless : nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  bO 
years.  But  in  b.  c.  304  the  fate  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans  aroused  them  to  a last  struggle, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjection. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hand*  of 
the  victorious  Romans,  mid  the  Aequian  nation  (say* 
i Livy)  was  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  find  them  again  haring  recourse  to  arm*  tw  ice 
within  tlie  next  few  years,  though  on  both  occasion* 
without  success  (Liv.  x.  1,  9).  It  was  probably 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens:  and  became 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Auiensi*  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cie.  de 
Off.  i.  1 1 ; Liv.  x.  9;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p 267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
dUappars  from  history,  and  would  aeera  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  that 
of  the  Latins:  but  those  of  Acquiculi  and  A c*jui cu- 
lt ni  still  occur  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  secluded  tallies  which  were  not  iijcludal 
within  the  limits  of  Latinm,  but  belonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  afterwards  to  the 
\ province  called  Valeria.  In  Imperial  times  we  even 
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1*1  the  Aequiculom  in  the  valley  of  the  Salto  con-  j 
minting  a regular  municipal  body,  so  that  “ Res  | 
PuNica  Aequkuianorurn  **  and  a “ Mnnicipium  Ae- 
•mcolaztorum  * are  found  in  inscriptions  of  that 
jerisd  (OrelL  no.  3931;  Ann.  dell.  hat.  vol.  vi. 
p.  1 11.  not.).  Probably  this  was  a mere  aggregation 
of  scattered  villages  and  hamlets  such  as  are  still 
found  in  the  district  of  the  Cicolano.  In  the  Liber 
Cofroiarom  (p.  255)  we  find  mention  of  the  “ Edcy- 
Linu>  ager,"  evidently  a corruption  of  Aequiculanus, 
» i*  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  form  in 
(hatters  and  documents  of  the  middle  apes  (Hols  ten. 
not,  ad  Clmeer.  pi  156). 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  names  of 
scarcely  any  cities  belonging  to  the  Aequians  Lave 
been  tnuoitted  to  ua.  Livy  tells  us  that  in  the 
decisive  campaign  of  b.  c.  304,  forty-one  Aequian 
towns  wen;  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  (ix.  45): 
but  be  mentions  none  of  them  by  name,  and  from  the 
esse  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  reduced,  it 
b probable  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  now  scat- 
tered in  the  hill  country  between  the  rallies  of  the 
Sseeo  and  the  Anio  probably  occupy  ancient  sites : 
two  (f  these,  CieUe.Ua  and  Oleeano,  present  remains 
of  ancient  walls  and  substructions  of  rude  polygonal 
irj»r*iry,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  a very 
early  period  (Abe ken,  M ittel  / fallen,  pp.  140,147; 
hnileiX.  delL  I rat.  1841,  p.  49).  The  numerous 
vestiges  of  ancient  cities  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
& alto,  may  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  tho 
Aequians,  ratlier  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 
have  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ex- 
juvssiy  assigned  to  the  Aeqnicnli  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy are  CilUOLI  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Turano , 
and  CuTEHJflA  in  that  of  the  Salto.  To  these  may 
he  added  A lb  a Ft'CEltsis,  which  we  arc  expressly 
tdd  by  Livy  was  founded  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aequians.  though  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
portance. Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a separate 
peopk* (Pliny  Hi.  12.  17;  Ptol.iii.  l.§  56;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Yakia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Aequians  by  several 
modern  writers,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sabine  town.  Neksak,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (.lrn. 
v»L  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequiculi,  is  not 
necked  by  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 
nneertain.  Besides  throe,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  mentions  the 
Cronin,  Tadiate*.  Caediri,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
or  eroimturities  of  the  Aeqnicnli,  which  had  ceased 
to  exint  in  his  time : all  four  names  are  otherwise 
wboHr  unknown.  [E.  H.  II.] 

AEQCIXOCTIUM  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  (Fis- 
rlameat),  a Roman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ-  1 
sfrd  n\»n  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Xotitia  j 
hnperii,  the  quarters  of  a squadron  of  Dalmatian 
andry.  (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Antonin.)  [W.B.D.] 

AER0PU8,  a mocintain  in  Greek  Illyria,  on  the 
nrer  Anus,  and  opposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropus 
pnbahly  corresponds  to  Trebusin , and  Asnaus  to 
Sanertsika,  (Liv.  xxxii.  5 ; Leake,  Northern 
Grw,  vol.  L p.  389.) 

AE. SET  US  (A  A Xarrroi),  a river  of  Northern 
Myca,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  825.  Ac.)  as 
flaring  pad  Zeleia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  auother 
(//.  xii.  21 ) as  one  of  the  streams  that  flow 
from  Ida.  According  to  Strabo’s  interpretation  of 
Hxner,  the  Aroepns  Was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Muix  The  Aroepns  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
Aaroiing  to  Strata,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one 
d ihp  summits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
ktw«n  its  source  and  its  outlet  is  near  5 CO  stadia. 
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It  Ls  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Careens,  another 
.stream  which  flows  from  Cotylus;  and  then  taking 
a XE.  and  X.  course,  it  enters  tho  Propontis,  be- 
tween the  month  of  tlie  (iraniens  and  the  city  of 
Cyzicus.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  be 
clearly  ascertained  I.cake  calls  it  lloklu.  [G.  L.] 
AESE'RNLA  (A latpvia:  F.th.  Aeseroinus;  but 
Pliny  and  later  w riters  have  Kscminus),a  city  of  Sarn- 
niutn,  included  within  tlie  territory  of  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Venafrum.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  tlie 
name  is  corruptly  written  Semi)  places  it  on  the  mad 
from  Aufidena  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.P.  from  tlie  former,  and  18  from  the  latter;  but  the 
former  number  is  corrupt,  ns  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  102;  Tab.  Peut.;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  568.)  Tho 
modern  city  of  hernia  retains  the  ancient  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  295,  at  which  time  it  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vulturous.  (Liv  x.  31.) 
After  tlie  complete  subjugation  of  the  Sainnitcs,  a 
colony,  with  Latin  rights  (cokmia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  264 ; and  this  Ls  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  the  eighteen  which 
remained  faithful  to  Rome  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  During  tho  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended against  the  Kamnitc  general  VettiusCato,  by 
Marcellos,  nor  was  it  till  after  a long  protracted  siege 
that  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  b.  e. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ; and  at  a later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  Samnite  leader,  Papins  Mu- 
tilus,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  became  for 
a time,  after  the  successive  fall  of  Corfinium  and 
Bovianum,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  lxxii,  lxxiii. ; Appian.  B.  C.  i.  41,  51; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot.  p.  539 ; Sisenna  ap.  Nonium, 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  n place  of 
importance  and  a strong  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Sanmitcs,  that  Strabo  sjieaks  cf  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learn,  however,  that  a colony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus;  lmt  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
colonized under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a colony,  but  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a municipal  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a fine 
Roman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  construction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Roman 
colony.  The  modern  city  Ls  still  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260  ; Zuxnpt,  de  Coloniis , pp.  307,  360, 
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392;  Inscrr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  470,  471;  | Jason.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  411,  and  Schol.;  Steph. 
Craven’s  A bruzei.  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Hoard's  Classical  B.  s.  p.) 

Tour,  vol.  L p.  227.)  AE'STUI  (this  is  the  correct  reading),  a people 

The  coins  of  Anemia,  which  are  found  only  in  of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  tribes  (Aestuo- 
coppcr,  and  have  the  legend  alseunino,  belong  to  rum  gentes),  whose  manners  are  minutely  described 
the  period  of  the  first  Roman  colony;  the  style  of  by  Tacitus  ( Germ,  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  XL 
their  execution  attests  the  influence  of  the  neigh-  Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  E.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
bouring  Campania.  (Milliugen,  Numisnuitigue  de  on  the  Vencdi  of  Sannatia.  In  their  general  aj- 
l Italic,  p.  218.)  [E.  H.  B.]  jiearance  and  manners  they  resembled  tl»e  Suevi: 

AE'SICA,  was  a Roman  frontier  castle  in  the  their  language  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
line  of  lladriau's  rampart,  and  probably  correspnida  worshiping  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  honour 
to  the  site  of  Greatchestcr.  It  is,  however,  placed  they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
by  wane  antiquaries  at  the  Banish  village  of  Xe-  amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  u?ed 
therby,  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  by  clubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  jatiently  at 
George  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  Xotitia  Imperii,  and  tilling  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  They 
was  the  quarters  of  Cohore  I.  Astorum.  [\V.  B.  D.J  gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  the 
AESIS  {Alois,  Strab.;  Aiaivos,  App.),  a river  on  Roman  market,  with  astonishment  at  its  price, 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  They  called  it  Glessum,  perhaps  (Has,  i.  e.  glass. 
near  Matilicu,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  between  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  ( 1 or. 
Ancona  and  Sena  Galliea ; it  b still  called  the  Esino.  Ep.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  present 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundary  between  coast  of  l*russia  and  CourUmd,  as  is  evident  by 
the  territory  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  Picenum;  what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber, 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of  Their  name  is  probably  collective,  and  signifies  the 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de-  East  men.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Tacitus  ia 
struction  of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy  the  form  Easte,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Aesis  l»ecamc  the  Esthen , the  German  mono  of  the  Esthonians.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and  statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  language  of  the  Ae>tui 
Picennm.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241  ; Plin.  iii.  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
14.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4:  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22,  where  the  1-atham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  'A<tios;  Liv.  v.  35.)  Ac-  Aestui  was  then  called  Prussian,  and  that  thesimi- 
conling  to  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its  larity  of  tliis  word  to  British  caused  it  to  be  inis- 
appellation  from  a Pclasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who  taken  for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
hud  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  bo  no  respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp 
doubt  that  the  Aesiuus  of  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  87),  on  420 — 122,  and  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacituj, 
the  banks  of  which  a great  battle  was  fought  between  p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

Metellus  and  Carinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  in  AE'SULA  ( Eth.  Aesulanus),  a city  of  Latium, 
b.  c.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Aesis  of  other  writers,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  time 
In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a station  (ad  Aksim)  at  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iii.  5.  § 9).  It  appears 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P.  from  his  statement  to  liave  been  one  of  the  colonies 
from  Sena  Galliea,  and  8 from  Ancona.  (Itin.  Ant.  or  dependencies  of  Alba,  but  its  name  does  not  occur 
p.  316.)  [E.  II.  B.j  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM (Atrir,  Ptol.;  Afcriov,  Strab.;  War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesulonia  is  mentioned  by 
Eth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a town  of  Umbria  situated  on  Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  which  it  was  deemed 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10  necessary  to  occupy  with  a garrison  on  the  approach 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  still  called  Jtsi,  and  is  of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  The  well-known  allu- 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men-  siou  of  Horace  ( Carin . iii.  29.  G)  to  the  declive 
tions  it  only  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town:  but  we  arvum  Acsulae,”  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a Roman  still  familiarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  city 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  tliis  rank  still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Grutcr.  p.  446.  1,  2;  view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibur. 
Orelli,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.)  Gell  has  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  the 
According  to  Pliny  (//.  X.  xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted  slope  of  the  mountain  calbd  Monte  A jfliaM,  about 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cheeses.  2 miles  SE.  of  Tivoli , which  is  a conspicuous  ob- 

The  form  Acsium,  which  is  found  only  in  Strabo,  J ject  in  the  view  from  Rome,  and  the  summit  of 

is  probably  erroneous,  Ala  toe  being,  according  to  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
Kramer,  a corrupt  reading  for ’A oloiov.  (Strab.  v.  p.  render  it  well  adapted  for  a look-out  station.  The 
227;  Ptol.  iii.  l.ij  53;  Plin.  iii.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.]  Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  summit 
AESPTAE  (Anrmu  or  Avoir au,  Ptol.  v.  19.  §2;  of  the  mountain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
comp.  Bochart.  Phaleg.  ii.  8),  were  probably  the  Gell  observed  vestiges  of  ancient  roads,  and  “ many 
inhabitants  of  the  regi«m  upon  the  lenders  of  Chal-  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  irregular  blocks.** 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of  , Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a hill,  called  in 
Uz  (Job,\.  1,  xv.  17 ; Jerem.  xxv.  20),  and  which  the  the  middle  ages  Code  Faustiniuno,  which  is  a lower 
70  translators  render  by  the  word  Avoir  is  (comp,  offshoot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  towards  the 
Winer,  Bibl.  Realworterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  755).  Strabo  S.;  but  this  position  does  not  seem  to  correspond  so 

(p.  767)  calls  the  KegioAesitamni  Marina  (Ma*iWj).  well  with  the  expressions  either  of  Livy  or  Horace. 

They  were  a nornade  race,  but  from  tludr  jossessiug  (Gell,  Topography  of  Rime,  p.  9 ; Nibby,  IHntomi 
houses  ami  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  14) 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.]  speaks  of  a colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  u.  c. 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (Atcrur,  Aiouvls:  Eth . to  Aesulum;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a place 
Alaurios),  a town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the  so  close  to  Rome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Aeson,  the  father  of  so  late  a period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mention 
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should  1*  found  of  it;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  1 
*>  rfwaM  read  Aacuum. . [E.&B.] 

AESYME.  [Of-svme.] 

AETUAEA  ( ATtkua : Jit  A Aldautvs),  a town  of 
Uesseda  of  unknown  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
revolted  from  Sparta  with  the  Thuriatae  in  b.  c. 
464.  (Time.  i.  101;  Steph.  B.  •.  v.) 

AKTHTCKS,  a barbarous  Kpirot  dan,  who  lived 
bv  nbberr,  are  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
aide  of  Findus.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  relates  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Peirithous 
from  ML  Pelion,  took  refuge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Hum.  IL  ii.  744;  Strab.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 
#.  r. 

AETHH/PIA  (v  AiBiOTria,  Herod  iii.  114;  Dion 
Cass.  Iiv.  5;  Strab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  Ac.;  Piin.  II.  N. 
v.  8.  | 8,  wi.  30.  § 35;  Seneca,  (2-  Ar.  iv.  2,  Ac.; 
Steph.  B. : f'th.  A iBiotp.  AiBicrrtvs,  Aethiops,  fem. 
AifHoxic : Adj.  Aidiorwucas,  Aethiopicus;  the  Kush 
cf  the  Hebrews,  Exech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  xxviii.  19; 
Amos  ix.  7 ),  corresponds,  in  its  more  extended  ac- 
eeptatL*u,  to  the  modem  regions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar, 
Kvrdofan  and  northern  Abyssinia.  In  describing 
Aethiupia  however,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
employment  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
designation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  ou  the  other,  as 
restricted  to  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Mi* roe,  or 
the  civilised  Acthiopia  ( [it  A lOioria  bwip  Alyuirrov, 
or  Afyvwror,  Herod,  ii.  146;  PtoL  iv.  7.) 

Act  hi- ^ ax.  as  a generic  or  ethnic  designation, 
cornpriws  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  equator,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
fir  Strabo  speaks  of  Hesperian  A Ethiopians  S.  of  tlie 
P’harusii  and  Mauri,  and  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  South  Libya. 
The  name  Aethiopians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
mdigenoos,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pun?  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  the 
Aby^riniaiis  call  themselves  Itiojijawan.  The  Greek 
gee^rrapheri  however  derived  the  name  from  aW«  — 
and  applied  it  to  all  the  sun-burnt  dark-eoin- 
pW-xioord  races  above  Egypt.  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
vii.  70)  indeed  speaks  of  Aethiopians  of  Asia,  whom 
be  probably  so  designated  from  their  being  of  a darker 
hne  than  their  immediate  neighbours.  Like  the 
Aethiopians  of  the  Nile,  they  were  tributary  to  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  They  were  a straight-haired 
rare.  while  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historian,  woolly-haired.  But  the  expression 
(ooAoraror  rplxtnpa)  must  not  be  construed  too 
literally,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
pictured on  the  monuments,  nor  their  modern  repre- 
jwntatives,the  Bisharies  and  Shangallas,  have, strictly 
speaking,  the  negro-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
were  an  equestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 
armour  made  of  the  bide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Hrnskjtns  ( L c.)  we  infer  that  they  were  a Mongolia 
rare,  isolated  in  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
cessarily indefinite.  If  they  wen*,  as  seems  probable, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Shangallas,  Bishdries,  and  Nu  ■ 
bianjt,  their  frontiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
S.  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Mannariea,  and  to  the 
E-  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  boun- 
daries cf  Aethiupia  Proper,  or  Meroe,  will  admit  of 
more  particular  definition. 

Thrir  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a coast  line 
may  be  described.  It  extended  from  lat.  9 to  lat. 
24  X.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prasum  {Cape 
dtl  (Jardj ),  where  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 


come  successively  upon  the  promontory  of  Rhaptum 
( Parrde  bpos),  Noti  Coma  (Ndrov  Ktpas ),  Point 
Zingis  (Zuyy  Is),  Aroma! a (hpvpdruy  &xpoy.  Cajm 
Guarda/ut),  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  the 
headland  of  Elephas  (’EA«$>as:  Ifjtbel  Feth  or  Cape 
Felix) ; Mneiniuin  (Mk»j fitiov.  Cape  Calmes),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  ("laiou  bpos),  and,  finally, 
the  headland  of  Baziurn,  a little  to  the  south  of  tho 
Sinus  Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay , nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  and 
contained  some  good  harbours,  Avaliticus  Sinus, 
Aduliticus  Sinus,  &c.,  which  in  the  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.  (PtoL;  Strabo;  l'lin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Baziuiu  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrier  of  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  of  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aethiojiians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metal.  Aethiupia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  harbours,  which  were  ac- 
cessible from  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  tho 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  summer.  A tract,  called  tho  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  tho  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Acthiopia  differed  indeed  consi- 
derably from  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaborus  or  Tacazze  presented, 
during  a course  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  fur 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  from  the  Nile  were  jiastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  tho  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hills.  The  jangle  and  swatnjia 
abounded  with  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  fowl  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiupia  must  have 
contained  a considerable  portion  of  waste  land  besido 
its  eastern  and  western  deserts.  In  the  south  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  1ms  at  present  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  off  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Bruce  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Acthiopia  above  Meroe:  jungle 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  tho 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras : and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  6oil  of  ancient 
Aethiupia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
years  have  made  few  changes  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  region  was  a mixture 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  latter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a facial 
outline  reenabling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  penetrated  beyond  Napata, 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Men**,  onr  accounts  of  the 
various  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Their  principal  divisions  were  the  Cokriri, 
the  Blcmrayes,  the  Icthyophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodytae.  But  besides  these  were  various 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  designated  according  to  their  peculiar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Rhizophagi  or  Rootr-eaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhourra  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees;  the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pa  toral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
shell-fish  caught  in  the  saline  estuaries;  the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust- eaters;  the  Struthophagi  and  Ele- 
phantophagi,  who  hunted  the  ostrich  and  elephant, 
and  some  others  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagauda,  took  their  name  from  a particular 
locality.  The  following,  however,  had  a fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

(1.)  The  Blemmtes,  and  Mkqauari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  \\xeTacazzc  were  ac- 
cording to  Quatranfere  de  Quincy  (Memoires  tur 
l Egypt* , ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
BUcharies,  whom  earlier  writers  denominate  ZfryVur  or 
Bed j at.  They  practised  a rude  kind  of  agriculture ; but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Blbmxtes.]  (2)  Icthyophagi  or  fish- 
cators,  dwelt  on  the  sea  const  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicus  and  the  Regie  Troglodvtiea,  and  of  all  these 
mv age  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Icthyophagi  were  a degraded 
branch  of  the  Trqglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  but  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
us  (iii.  20)  that  Cambyses  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  the  interior  — an  additional 
proof  of  the  uncertain  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  Macrouii  or 
long-lived  Act hiopians. — Of  thii  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Meroii,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a king,  laws,  a prison,  and  a market ; ' 
understood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abnn-  ( 
d mco,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts.  Yet  ; 
of  agriculture  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac-  I 
qu&intcd  with  bread.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the  | 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  “ at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  earth.”  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  report.  Bruce  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  Fazukla , in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cuba  and  Nuba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  Shangallas.  (4)  The  Tlto- 
<;u>dytak  or  cave-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blemmyes  and  Mcgabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
cides  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  § 3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  with  their  separate  chiefs  or  princes  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  with  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aetbiopia  Proper  (tj  At Bto-rta 
Cor  ip  Alytnrrov')  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
south  indeed  they  arc  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menccd  a little  above  the  modern  village  of  Khartoum, 
where  the  Bahr  el  Asrek . Blue  or  Dark  River,  unites 
with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad, or  White  Nile.  (Eat.  15° 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.)  The  desert  of  Bahiouda 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit: 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  the 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia — the  teprimrol  Trj* 
'ApaSlas  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  Aetliiofii 
1 was  bounded  by  a province  called  Dodecaschoenus  or 
Aethiopia  Aegypti — a debatable  land  subject  some- 
times to  the  Tiicbaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings «/ 
' Men**.  The  high  civilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  monument?, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Men**  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Merge. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia  wa? 
at  all  periods  very  intimate.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Humite  stream,  and  differed  only  ia 
degree  of  civilisation.  Whether  religion  and  the  arts 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  it 
would  appear  tliat  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris 
( Zeus  and  Dionysus)  wjis  imparted  by  Meroi*  to 
Egypt.  The  annual  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Ram-headed  god,  from  Thebs 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Kaniak  and  on  several  Nubian  monuments, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ammon- 
worship  from  Meroe  to  Upper  Egypt.  Diodorus  al*> 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  al?ove  Meroi?  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus : and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nuliia  bearing 
tla*  head  of  Isis,  &c.,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  longer  undis- 
puted. “ In  Aethiopia,”  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  **  the 
priests  send  a sentence  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order  to 
die  is  a mandate  of  the  gods.”  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  (ii.c.284 — 246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  Krgamenes,a  monarch  who  had 
wine  tincture  of  Greek  arts  and  philosophy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (I)iod.iii.6.  § 3),  and  plundered 
their  golden  temple  at  Napatn  ( Barkal  ?).  If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinformed  by  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  howtro-r 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Aethioj«ia 
(Henri,  ii.  106);  but  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affirms  that  the  country 
above  Egypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iii.  21).  B«t 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings — Sabaco,  .Sebichus 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napa  t a,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogrch  divides  its  stream.  The  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopian  king  was  little  more 
than  a change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms  lmd  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  la»t  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a cruel  death  by 
Subaco,  yet  Diodonui  (i.  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
excmplarily  pions  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  13* ) 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  fur  criminals  ccm- 
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puborr  labour  in  tl*e  mines  for  the  punishment  of 
dAth.  Diodorus  also  celebrates  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  another  Aethiopian  king,  whom  he  calLs 
Aetisaoes,  and  rumours  of  such  virtues  may  have 
jrarored  for  the  Aethiopian  race  the  epithet  of  “ the 
bhundes*."  ( Horn.  IL  i.  423.) 

Sebichas,  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Scriptures,  w»* 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sahara.  He  was  an  ally 
of  H'c-hra.  king  of  Israel;  but  he  was  unable,  or  too 
tardy  in  his  movements,  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
Samaria  by  Slialmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  u.  c. 
722.  One  result  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  was  an 
ir.riux  of  Hebrew  exiles  into  Egypt  and  Aethiopia, 
aikJ  eventually  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
E g»«  in  the  country  north  of  Elephantine.  Before 
this  catastrophe,  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets 
(Ptabn.  lxxxvii  4;  Isaiah , xx.  5;  Kahwn,  iiL  9; 
Kzfk,  xxx.  4)  had  celebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  Acthiopiara,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews  record  their  invasions  of  Palestine.  Isaiah 
(xix.  18)  predicts  the  return  of  Israel  from  the  land 
•jtf  Ca-h ; and  the  stiiry  of  Queen  Candace's  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  viii.),  shows  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  current  in  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  that  region.  Sebichus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tirhakah  — the  Tarcus  or  Taracus  of 
Manrtao.  The  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
(tu.  19)  usually  describe  this  monarch  ns  an  Ara- 
bian chieftain;  but  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
p*T«pykir.  of  a temple  at  Mtdinel-Aboo , and  at  Gebeb 
tl-B'rrkel,  or  Barkal , in  Nubia.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  Aethiopian  lineage.  Strabo  (L  p.  61,  xv.  p.  687) 
says,  that  Tirhakah  rivalled  Ses<irta.sen,  or  Ita- 
tueses  IIL,  m his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
Frura  Hebrew  records  (2  Kings,  x viii,  xix.;  Isaiah , 
xxxri,  xxxvii.),  we  know  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Judaea  from  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib (b.  c.  588);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  the 
Assyrian  anny  near  Pelusium  (Herod,  ii.  141  ; 
HorapJL  HierogL  L 50).  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
sovereign  only  in  the  Tl»ebnid : one,  if  not  two, 
native  Egyptian  kings,  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  him  at  Memphis  and  Sais.  According  to  the 
inscription  at  Gtbei-el-Birkel,  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
least  twenty  years  in  Upper  Egypt.  Herodotus,  in- 
Ared,  regards  the  25th  or  Aethiopian  dynasty  in 
Egypt  as  comprised  in  the  reign  and  person  of  Sa- 
hara alone,  to  whom  he  assigns  a period  of  fifty 
year*.  But  there  were  certainly  three  monarch*  of 
this  hoc,  and  a fourth,  Animeri s,  is  mentioned  in 
tw  list  of  Eusebius.  The  historian  (ii.  139)  as- 
ffibrs  the  retirement  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 

a dream,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
mandate  from  the  hierarchy  at  Xapata  to  forego  his 
wannest*  below  Philae. 

In  the  reign  at  Psammetichus  (b.  c.  630),  the 
entire  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethiopia. 
Urndrtus  (ii.  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Au  to- 
ll** ) a-ttled  in  a district  as  remote  from  the  Aethio- 
puu  metropolis  (Xapata)  as  that  city  was  from 
Elephantine.  Bat  this  statement  would  carry  them 
Wi*w  lai.  16°,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
nriikati'ai.  Diodorus  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
nh  a*  settled  in  the  most  fertile  region  of  Aethio- 
pu.  .Vorth-west  of  Meroe,  however,  a tribe  had 
Ksbibhed  thefnselves,  whom  the  geographers  call 
Kfloeymitae,  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus  (ii.  30; 
knk  nii  pu  786 ; Plin.  vi.  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  their  name  may 
have  once  composed  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
anny,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frontier  jio- 
sition  they  would  have  been  avaihible  to  their 
adopted  country  as  a permanent  garrison  against 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt i when  Cambyses  undertook  an  exjicditiop 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  from  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Mucrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 

ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  tho  desert,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Memphis,  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magazines  of  Cambyscs  (Tap.it ia  Ko p6v- 
<rov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 15),  probably  the  town  of  Cambvsis 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  the  west,  was  tho  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  N ile- 
valley  opened  the  country  above  Philao  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  philosopher  Democritus,  a little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphic*  of  Meroe  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  os  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
Dire- Berenices,  Arsinoo,  Adule,  Ptoleinais-Thcron, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ccvlou  (Ophir?  Taprohanc). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Aethiopians,  under 
their  Queen  Candace,  advanced  as  far  as  the  liomau 
garrisuns  at  l’areinbole  and  Elephantine.  They 
were  repulsed  by  C.  Petronius,  the  legatus  of  tho 
prefect  of  Egypt,  Aelius  Callus,  who  placed  a Roman 
garrison  in  Premnis  (I brim),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nupata. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ev.  5.)  In  a second  campaign  Pe- 
tronius compelled  Candace  to  scud  overtures  of 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  c.  22 — 23) 
But  the  Roman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious ; and  in  Diocletian's  reign 
(a.  i).  284 — 305),  the  country  south  of  Philae  was 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Xubae. 
Under  the  Romans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
lation of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  Alahomct 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  confirmed  the  pre- 
dominance of  their  race. 

Such  were  tho  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  history  ' 
of  Aethiopia  in  the  wider  import  of  tho  term.  In 
the  interior,  and  again  beginning  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  tho  Astaboras  we  find  tho  fol- 
lowing districts.  Near  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  Mosyli  (Mdov/Aoi),  the  Molibae  (MoAtecu),  and 
Soboridae  (2o£op»5ai)  (Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28).  Next,  tho 
Regio  Axiomitarum  [Axume],  immediately  to  tho 
north  of  which  was  a province  called  Tenesis  (T^vc- 
als)  occupied  by  the  Sembritae  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
or  Scmbemtao  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  30.  § 35).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Coloe,  and  between  tho 
Adulitae  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharcides  ( np . Diod.  iiL 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  drcumcisiou,  and  dwelt  in 
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a woody  and  mountainous  district  (&K<t or  Ko\oGu>v,  ' 
Strab.  L c.i  up o$  KuAoSciv,  Ptol.  iv.  8).  Above  these  i 
were  the  Mem  nones  (Mf/irorcis),  a mime  celebrated 
by  the  post-iloraeric  poets  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supjjosed  by  some  to  have  been  a colony 
frotn  Western  India  ( Philological  Museum,  voL  ii. 
p.  140);  and  above  these,  north  of  the  Blemmycs  ' 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the  j 
east  the  province  of  Dodccaschoenus  or  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt,  But  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modern 
travellers  can  only  conjecturally  connect  them  with 
the  Bedjtu,  Bisch  dries,  Shangalbu , and  other  Nubian 
or  Arabian  races;  anil  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  lied  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  much  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than  j 
occupied  its  scanty  jastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.  Parallel 
with  the  Astapus  and  the  Nile  after  their  confluence, 
stretched  a limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  (ret  A iOioiriKa 
Zprj,  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  tlie 
Guramantcs.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  Meroe  and  Napata  was  a district  called 
Tcrgednm.  North  of  Tergedum  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile- bank  between  the  towns  of  Primis 
Parva  and  Phturi ; and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  Euony  mitae,  who  extended  to  l’selcis 
in  hit.  23°. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschocnus  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Uieiia  Sycamines 
(Tcpd  2,un&pivo$:  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  Swcdfitvav,  Philustrat.  ApolL  Tyan. 
iv.  2).  the  southernmost  town  of  the  district  ( 1 Vady% 
Maharrakah , Burckhanlt’s  Travels.^.  100);  Corte 
(Koprla  irpSyrn,  Agartliarcides,  p.  22;  It.  Anton. 
!>.  162),  Korti,  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycaminos; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Taciiompso 
(T axofufni:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  §2:  Mcra- 
Koutftw,  Ptol.  iv.  5;  Tacompeoe,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situateil  upon  an  island  (probably  Jkraz ) upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Acthiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
wjus  PsBLCIS  (YfAjrir,  Strab.  p.  820;  Aristid.  A eg  in. 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
from  Hieru  Sycaminos,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  German  horse  (A  of.  Imp.)  in  the  Homan 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Torus 
(DsckinUcheh).  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  T aphis  (Tcnrif,  Olympiad,  ap.  Pho- 
t ium , 80,  p.  194;  TaOis,  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Contra-Taphis  ( Teffah),  where  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  ami  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  large  stone-quarries.  Finally,  Parembole, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Egypt,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  A.  D.  a Homan  legion  was  stationed. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candace 
(n.  c.  22),  has  preserved  a brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronius  in  his  second  invasion  of  Meroe,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Homan  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  following  stations:  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Prcinnis  ( Ibrim ) on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phturis  (Farms),  and  Aboccis  or  Abuncis  (Abw 
simhel,  Jpsambul  on  the  left,  C:un  by  sis  (ra^iiM 
KapSvaov)  ami  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract.  If  Josephus  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
tlie  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile- valley 
much  higher  up  than  the  Homans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Diodorus  (i.  34)  will  permit  ua  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  (Antiq.  ii.  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  conquering  the  capital  of 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  from  Saba  to 
Meroe. 

The  architectural  remnins  of  Nubia  belong 
Meroe  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
Meroe  also,  as  the  centre  and  pcrliajv*  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  wo  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt. 

The  principal  modem  travellers  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Brutv, 
Burckhardt,  Bclzoni,  Minutoli,  Gau  and  Reseliim. 
Lord  Valentin  and  Mr.  Salt’s  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Hanbnry's  Journals,  Rilppel's  and  CoUleaud's  Travels, 
&c.,  “ Hecrcn’s  Historical  Researches,"  voJ.  i.  pp.285 
— 473, and  the  geographical  work  of  Ritter  have  been 
consulted  for  tlie  preceding  article.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AETNA  (AItctj;  Eth.AtTva.7oi,  Aetnensis),  a city 
of  Sicily,  situateil  at  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a Sicelian  city,  and  was  called  Inessa  « r 
Inkssum  C'lvnoaa,  Time.  Strab. ; *T  vrjaaov,  Steph. 
By*,  v.  AItvtj  ; Diodorus  has  the  corrupt  fonn  *Ex- 
vrfffia):  but  after  the  death  of  Hieron  I.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  establislied  at 
Catana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieron  to  Iris  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Catana.] 
In  consequence  of  this  they  continued  to  regaid 
Hieron  as  their  oekist  or  founder.  (Diod.  xi.  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydides  at  a later  period  still  employing  tlie  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  ty 
them  with  a strong  garrison ; and  in  B.  C.  426  vre 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  vain  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (Thuc.iiL  103.)  During 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  account  their  lards 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  96.)  At 
a subsequent  period  tlie  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress,  rendered  it  a place  of  importance ’in  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Dionysius.  But  in  n.  c.  403,  that  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
bis  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  l».c. 
396,  aiul  retained  possession  of  the  city  till  n.c.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  1 13,  xiv.  < , 

8,  9,  14,  58.  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  it  from  this  time  till  tlie  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  as  a municipal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  territory'  being  one  of  tlw 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sicily.  Its  citizens  su  fiend 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic.  I err.  iii.  23,  44,  45,  iv.  51.)  The  Aetueures 
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it  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  tf  populi  sti- 
[iwtiarii " of  Sicily;  and  the  name  of  the  city  is 
total  both  in  l*tulemy  and  the  Itineraries,  but  its 
Mbaoqrtest  history  and  the  period  of  its  destruction 
are  unknown. 

Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  site  of  Aetna.  Strabo 
tells  ns  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  near  Centuripi , and 
ibe  place  from  whence  travellers  usually  as- 
cended tin*  mountain.  But  in  another  passage  (ib. 
[«.  268)  he  expressly  says  that  it  was  only  80 
from  Catena.  The  I tin.  Ant.  (p.  93)  places 
h at  12  M.  P.  from  Catana,  and  the  same  distance 
frum  Centuripi;  its  portion  between  these  two  cities 
is  farther  confirmed  by  Thucydides  (vi.  96).  But 
uotwritlLstanding  these  unusually  precise  data,  its 
oaet  situation  cannot  be  tixed  with  certainty.  Si- 
alcan  antiquaries  generally  place  it  at  Sta  Maria  di 
Lie&dia,  which  agrees  well  with  the  strong  position 
ef  the  city,  but  is  certainly  too  distant  from  Cat  ana. 
'►n  th*--  other  hand  & Nicolo  dtU  Arena , a convent 
just  above  A icidosi.  which  is  regarded  by  Cluverius 
as  the  site,  is  too  high  up  the  mountain  to  have  ever 
i—en  cm  the  high  road  from  Cat  ana  to  Centuripi. 
Hanaert,  however,  speaks  of  ruins  at  a place  called 
Castro,  about  2 £ miles  X.  E.  from  Patertw , on  a hill 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  ho 
regards  as  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly agree  well  with  the  requisite  conditions.  He 
does  not  cite  his  authority,  and  the  spot  is  not  de- 
scribed by  any  recent  traveller.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  123; 
Attic,  Lex.  Topogr.  Sic.  voL  iil  p.  50;  Mannert, 
JtaL  voL  tl  p.  293.) 

There  exist  coins  of  Aetna  in  considerable  numbers, 
bot  p-qpcipully  of  copper;  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
feojie  at  full,  AITNAIflN.  Those  of  silver,  which 
are  'err  rare,  arc  similar  to  some  of  Catana,  but  bear 
only  the  abbreviated  legend  A1TN.  [E.  U.  B.J 


AETXA  (AfrKTj),  a celebrated  volcanic  monntain 
of  Sicily,  situated  in  the  XE.  part  of  the  island, 
adjoining  the  sea-coast  l between  Tauroinenium  and 
Catena.  It  is  now  called  by  the  peasantry  of  Sicily 
Mo*g\b*lUi,*  name  com  pounded  of  the  Italian  Monte , 
tad  the  Arabic  Jit#  l,  a mountain ; but  Is  still  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  Etna.  It  is  by  far  the  loftiest 
■MBtUm  in  Sicily,  rising  to  a height  of  10,874  feet 
store  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  base  is  not  less 
tiu  90  mile*  in  circnmferencc.  Like  most  volcanic 
neutabt  it  forms  a distinct  and  isolated  mass, 
bring  Du  real  connection  with  the  mountain  groups 
to  the  X.  of  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
tillry  of  the  Acesines,  or  A Icantara;  while  its  limits 
«i  the  W.  and  S.  are  defined  by  the  river  Symaethus 
(the  Simeto  at  Giarretta),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea. 
The  volcanic  phenomena  which  it  presents  on  a far 
greater  scale  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  early 
attactod  t be  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  is 
Beared/  any  object  of  physical  geography  of  which 
*?  find  more  numerous  and  ample  notices. 

It  is  certain  from  geological  considerations,  that 
(he  first  eruptions  of  Aetna  must  have  long  preceded 
tie  historical  era;  and  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed 
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on  the  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus  (v.  6),  that  the 
Sicanians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  original 
settlements  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  in  coase- 
quence  of  the  frequency  and  violence  of  these  out- 
bursts, we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a state  of  active  operation  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sicily  was  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  such  tradition  was  really  pre- 
served ; and  it  is  far  more  probable,  as  related  by  Thu- 
cydides (vi.  2),  that  the  Sicanians  were  driven  to  tbo 
W.  portion  of  the  Island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
ce Hans,  or  Siculi : on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  has  been  frequently  urged 
as  a proof  that  the  monntain  was  not  then  in  n state 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  from  thence  (as  has  been  done  by  some  au- 
thors) that  there  had  been  no  previous  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  very  frequent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
otherwise  some  vague  rumour  of  them  must  have 
reached  him  among  tho  other  marvels  of  “ the  far 
west.”  But  the  name  at  least  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Hesiod 
(Eratostli.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  Pindar  describes  the  phenomena  of  tho 
mountain  in  a manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
— tho  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  forth  from 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  rivers  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  darkness 
assumed  the  apjearance  of  sheets  of  crimson  fire 
mlHng  down  into  the  deep  sea.  (iyi  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  alludes  distinctly  to  the  “ rivers  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  fields  of 
tlie  fertile  Sicily.”  {Prom.  V.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  streams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
frequent.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (iii.  116)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  tho 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  425)  was  only  the  third 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  island.  The  date  of  the  earliest  is  not 
mentioned;  tlie  second  (which  is  evidently  the  one 
more  particularly  referred  to  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus) 
took  place,  according  to  Thucydides,  50  years  before 
the  above  date,  or  b.  c.  475;  but  it  is  placed  by  the 
Parian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  n.  c.  479.  (Murm.  Par.  68,  ed.  C.  M filler.) 
The  next  after  that  of  b.c.  425  is  the  one  recorded  by 
Diodorus  in  B.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  date,  which  had  laid  wasto  so  considerable 
a part  of  the  tract  between  Tauroinenium  and  Catana, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  his  army  along  the  coast. 
(Diod.  xiv.  59;  the  same  eruption  is  noticed  by 
Orotsius,  ii.  18.)  From  this  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  n.  c.  140,  when  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a condition  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four 
violent  eruptions  recorded  within  20  years,  viz.  in  b.c. 
140,  135,  126,  121;  the  last  of  which  inflicted  the 
most  serious  damage,  not  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  6,  10,  13;  Jul.  Obseq. 
82,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  are  also  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  i».  c.  49,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  the  hitter,  b.c.  44  (Virg.  G.  i. 
471 ; Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  I c.;  Pctron.  de  B.  C. 
135;  Lucan,  i.  545),  and  these  successive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almost  impassable  from 
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want  of  water.  (Appian,  D.  C.  v.  114.)  Agair , irt 
B.  c.  38,  t-he  volcano  appears  to  have  been  in  at  least 
a partial  state  of  eruption  (Id.  v.  117),  and  6 years 
afterwards,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wax 
between  Oetavian  and  Antony,  Dion  Cassius  re- 
cords a more  serious  outburst,  accompanied  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joining country.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  8.)  But  from  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  quiescent ; the  smoke  and  noises  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal  51)  were 
probably  nothing  very  extraordinary,  and  with  tills 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
]>eriod  of  the  Roman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.  d 70,  and  the  other  in  that  of  pecius, 
A.  i>.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  formidable  character.  Orusins, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  only 
smoking  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  violence.  (Idat.  Chron . ad  ann.  70  ; Vita 
St.  Agathae,  op.  Cluvtr.  Sicil.  p.  106 ; Ores.  ii. 
14.)* 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modem  times,  of  a very  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tauromenium  and 
Catana,  but  to  a distance  of  1 50  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Rbegiutu.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
ii.  103.  10G,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Sen*,  ad  Georg.  i 
471.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-known  descriptionof  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silius 
Italicus  and  Claudian.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  57B — 577; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 69;  Claudian  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  tells  ns  that  the  tipper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destructive, 
ultimately  producing  a soil  of  great  fertility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The.-uminit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a brow  or 
ridge  like  a wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  adds,  that  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 


* For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  sec  Ferrara,  Descrizione  dell  Etna , 
Palermo,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  2d 
edit.  pp.  283—290. 
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only  one  crater,  sometimes  more.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  269, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  this  accouut  tim 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a com- 
mon enterprire.  Lucilius  also  speaks  of  it  as  n<* 
unusual  for  jicople  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  offer  incense  to  the  tutelurv  gods  of  the 
mountain  (Lucil.  Aetna,  336;  see  also  Seneca,  Ep. 
79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  whan 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpose  «f 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  Hadr.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a strange  mistake  in  Claudian  {de 
Rapt.  Proserp.  i.  158)  to  represent  the  summit  a* 
inaccessible.  At  a distance  of  leas  than  1400  fret 
from  the  highest  point  are  some  remains  of  a brick 
building,  clearly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  Filosofo,  from  a vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedocles:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plausibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth  * 
Sicily,  p.  149;  Ferrara,  Descriz.  dell  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Many  ancient  writers  describe  the  upper  part  «f 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Pindar  calls 
it  “ the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  all  the  year  long’ 
( Pyth . i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a favourite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  a later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69 ; Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pros.  i.  164;  Solin.  5.  § 9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  in  tfte  winter;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  condition  in  early  ages 
differed  from  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  vear^fcnd  oc- 
casionally patches  of  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rifts 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  the  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  273;  Claud.  Lc. 
159);  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  from  thence  great  part  of  the  mate  rids 
for  the  construction  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c.  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the 
giants.  (Find.  Pyth.  i.  35 ; Aesch.  Prom.  365;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  578;  Ovid. Met.  v.  346;  Claud.  Lc.  152; 
Lucil.  Aetna , 41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  a*  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  the  Aeolian  Islands.  Later 
and  more  philosophical  writers  ascribed  the  eruptions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances;  while  others  conceived  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
npon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  art 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lticretins,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a separate  poem  en- 
titled “ Aetna,”  which  was  for  a long  time  ascribed 
to  Cornelius  Severn s,  hut  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  the 
younger  Lucilius,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Seneca.f  It  contains  sonic  powerful  passages,  but 
is  disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  adds  little  to  our 

f For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  question,  see  tie 
llioyr.  Diet,  art  Lucilius  Junior. 
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knowledge  of  the  history  or  phenomena  of  the  moun- 
tain. (Lnciet.  vi.  640 — 703;  Locil.  Aetna,  92,  et 
«q.;  Justin,  it.  1 ; Seneca,  Epi ft.  79;  C laud  i. an,  /.  c. 
169 — 176.)  The  connection  of  these  volcanic  phe* 
nocama  with  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  bland 
tis  frequently  agitated,  was  too  obvious  to  escajc 
oodee,  and  arms  indeed  implied  in  the  popular  tra- 
■iin'oe.  Some  writers  also  asserted  that  there  was  a 
nbtanBea  communication  between  Aetna  and  the 
Aeolian  iskunls,  and  that  the  eruptions  of  the  former 
were  observed  to  alternate  with  those  of  liiera  and 
Strongyle.  (Died.  v.  7.) 

The  name  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  from  its 
fiery  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  afdat,  to 
burn.  But  in  later  times  a mythological  origin  was 
fi  -itd  far  it,  and  the  mountain  was  supposed  to  have 
rx-eived  its  name  from  a nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
hriarras.  (SchaL  ad  Theocr.  Id.  i.  65.)  The  moun- 
*xh  ifewlf  is  spoken  of  by  Pindar  {Pyth.  L 57)  as 
consecrated  to  Zeus;  but  at  a later  period  Solinus 
calk  h sacred  to  Vulcan ; and  we  learn  that  there 
existed  on  it  a temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
h >»ever,  as  supposed  by  some  writers,  near  the  snm- 
L_i;  uf  the  mountain,  but  in  the  middle  or  forest 
region.  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  § 9;  Aelian,  II.  A. 
3.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

AETO'LI  A (A irotAla : Eth.  AlrteAdf,  Aetolus),  a 
district  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied 
at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 
wr-araied  by  the  river  Achelons,  on  the  X.  by  the 
x^ofitainoos  country  inliabited  by  the  Athamanes, 
IVdopes,  and  Dry  opes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
Jl\Ls,  on  the  SE.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
«draoce  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  contained  about 
1 1 65  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
trict®, called  Old  Actolia  (fj  a p\aia  Alru-Xio),  and 
AHotia  Epictetus  (17  cxurnyTO?),  or  the  Acquired. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
AchaloGs  to  the  Evenus,  and  inland  as  far  as  Thor- 
mum,  opposite  the  Acamanian  town  of  Stratus : the 
latter  included  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
owst  between  the  Evenus  and  Locris.  When  this 
drrbioo  was  introduced  is  unknown;  but  it  cannot 
hare  been  founded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
Aetaluna  were  never  suhdued.  The  country  between 
the  Acbdooft  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition 
*»  the  original  abode  of  the  Aetolians ; and  the 
t'-rm  Epictetus  probably  only  indicates  the  subse- 
quent extension  of  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 
lb*  country.  Strabo  makes  the  promontory  An- 
tirrhiam  the  boundary  between  Actolia  and  Locris, 
but  v me  of  the  towns  between  this  promontory  and 
the  Evenus  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozulian  Lo- 
tr'ans.  (Strab.  pp.  536,  450,  459.) 

The  country  on  the  coast  between  the  Achelons 
and  the  Evenus  is  a fertile  plain,  called  Parachc- 
V<£k  (no#wxfAfaum)'  after  the  funner  river.  This 
pkun  b bounded  on  the  north  by  a range  of  hills 
raQad  ArncTuthus,  north  of  which  and  of  the  lakes 
Hnie  and  Tricbocis  there  again  opens  out  another 
•iteDaire  plain  opposite  the  town  of  Stratus.  These 
are  the  only  two  plains  in  Actolia  of  any  extent. 
The  wrintkr  of  the  country  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
*iA  fall  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
tre  a voth- westerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
Wc  Dcrer  been  crossed  by  any  road,  either  in  ancient 
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or  malem  times.  The  fallowing  mountains  are 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  writers: 
— I.Tymphkesti’s  (Tu/x<pp77«Trdv),  on  the  northern 
frontier,  wan  a southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Hindus, 
and  more  properly  l>e longs  to  Pryojas.  [Dkyopis.] 
2.  Boxi  (B wftol),  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  jort  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inliabited  by  the 
Bomienses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  451;  Time.  iii.  96;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
ttwp ot.)  3.  Corax  (Kdpof),  also  on  the  north- 
• eastern  frontier,  was  a south-westerly  continuation 
of  Oeta,  and  is  di-scribed  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Actolia.  There  was  a pass  through  it 
leading  to  Thermopylae,  which  the  consul  Acilius 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  beasts  of  hurtlien  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  Xaupoctus  in  n.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  vale  of  the  Vutritea  into  that  of 
the  Kokkino,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Vdukhi 
with  Vardhtti,  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Corax.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a very  high 
mountain,  lying  between  Callipolis  arid  Xanpactus. 

| (Strab.  x.  p.  430;  Liv.  xxxvi.  30;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
rniAflSUS  (Ta^uurdJr:  Kaki-tkala ),  a southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a lofty  monn- 
tain  near  the  town  of  Maeynia.  In  this  mountain 
Xessus  and  the  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  liave 
i been  buried,  and  from  their  corps***  arose  the  stinking 
i waters  which  flowed  into  tl»e  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  an*  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozolae,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travellers 
liave  found  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassus  a number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Kaki-tkala , or  “ Bad-laddra,”  from 
the  dangerous  rood,  which  runs  along  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountain.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  135;  Gel  I,  Itincr. 
p.  292.)  5.  CnALCis  or  ClIALCBIA  (JUAtftf  I) 

I XoA Kia ; Varduovd)^  an  offshoot  of  Taphiassus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Taphiassurf.  At  its  foot 
was  a town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalets  are  the  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  running  close  down  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontory  Antirrhiuin,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  front  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  II.  ii. 
640;  Leake,  Lc.;  Mure,  vol.  i.  p.  171.)  6.  Aua- 
cynthi  s ('Apdjo/vGos ; Zygos),  a range  of  moun- 
tains running  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the 
i Achelons  to  the  Evenus,  and  separating  the  lower 
! plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichords.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Aracyntiivs.]  7.  Paxaetolium 
( Vitna),  a mountain  XE.  of  Therm um,  in  which 
city  the  Aetolians  held  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;  Pol.  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

1 8.  MyrNUB  (-rh  opos  Mvijvoy,  Pint,  dc  Fluriit , 

| p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 
9.  Macynium,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c.), 

I must,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
, Maeynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a part  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Curium  (Koupioi*),  a moun- 
1 tain  between  Pleuron  and  lake  Trichoids,  from  which 
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tiie  Curetcs  were  said  to  have  derived  tlicir  name. 

It  is  a branch  of  Aracynthus.  (Strab.  x.  ji.  451.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Aetolia  were  the  Achclous 
and  the  Even  as,  which  flowed  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Ache- 
lous:  Evknl'8.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
country  worthy  of  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Campylus  and  Cyathus,  both  of  which  were  tribu- 
taries of  the  Achelous.  [Achelous.] 

There  were  several  lakes  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  Aetolia.  The  upper  plain,  N.  of  Mt.  Aracynthus, 
contained  two  large  lakes,  which  communicated  with 
cadi  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  (T pixels,  Pol.  v.  7,  xi.  4 : Lake 
of  A jtokuro),  the  western  was  named  Hyria  (Ixike 
*f  Zygoi) ; and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achclous  near  the 
town  of  Conopc,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Atli.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  Ovid  (JfeLvii.  371,  scq.) 
is  called  Hydra  ("TSpa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
I.vsimadiia  (Avaifiax'iat)  fro,n  a town  of  tliat  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  winch  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (Miiller,  Dorian vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberal  is  (Mtt.  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a ravine,  which  Ovid  (L  c.) 
calls  the  “ Cycneia  Tempo,”  because  Cycnus  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  form  both  the  Likes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Trichonis;  a current  flows  from  E. 
to  W.  through  the  two  Likes;  and  the  river  of 
Cyathus  is  nothing  more  than  a continuation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  .Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Cynia(Kuda),  which  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (Oupla),  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
Large  lake  near  Calydon,  belonging  to  the  Koinans  of 
Patrae : this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (cfo^os),  and  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labrax  (Adepaf), 
a ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliko  was 
Cynia,  tliat  of  Mc-solotighi  Uria,  and  that  oIBok/iori 
the  lake  of  Calydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
p-rhajis  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthis  (*0 rOls),  which 
Nicamler  (ap.  Sc  hoi.  ad  Xicand.  Ther.  214)  speaks 
of  in  connection  with  Xaupactus.  (Leake,  voL  iii. 
p.  573,  &c.) 

In  the  two  great  plains  of  Aetolia  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oil.  These  plains  also  afforded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses;  and  tho  Aotolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  we  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Nest  us  and  the 
Achclous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  are  said  to 
have  been  Curctes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
had  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  Achclous  and  the 
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' Evenus,  and  the  country  received  in  consequence  tL  j 
name  of  C metis.  Besides  them  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whoa 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.  (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)  These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  tlw 
great  Pelasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes. The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  tie 
country  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Epeons.  led 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  over 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Curetcs,  a»i 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  tix 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Aetolus  founded 
the  town  of  Calydon,  which  ho  called  after  his  soa, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Curctes  continued  to  reside  at  their  ancient  captal 
Pleuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium,  and  for  a kag 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon. 
Subsequently  the  Curetcs  were  driven  out  of  Pleura, 
and  arc  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamank. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pleuron  as  well  xi 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Tboss. 
(Pans.  v.  1.  § 8;  Horn.  //.  ix.  529,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)  Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  perkd 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  city,  it  is  represent 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  some  legends.  Hence 
Pleuron,  like  Calydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  .is 
the  capital  of  the  Curetcs,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Ocneus,  king  of  Calydon,  others  relate  that  it  n» 
governed  by  his  own  brother  Thestius.  Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydeus,  Meleager  and  the  other  heroes  of  Calydon 
and  Pleuron.  The  Actolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoos;  they  cam* 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Calydon,  Olenus,  Pylon* 
and  Chalcis  (Horn.  II.  ii.  638).  Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolians,  who  hail  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Pleura 
and  Calydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
them.  (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc.  iii.  102.)  Ephonw 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migration  ot 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  “ tliat  the 
Aeolians  once  invaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Curetes  and  called  Curctis, 
and  expelled  this  people.”  Twenty  years  afterwards 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  took  part  in  this  invasion, 
and  conducted  tho  Dorians  across  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  In  return  for  lus  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  wc  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  Ae toli :uis.  Notwithstanding  their  feme  hi 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  ot 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thucydides  (i.  5)  mentions 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Ozolhm 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  peri«l 
there  were  three  main  divisions  of  the  Aetolians, 
tho  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytflnes.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  three, 
spike  a language  which  was  unintelligible,  and  wen? 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  Bap6*Pot ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Actolians  ranked  ns  Hellenes,  partly, 
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i appears,  an  account  of  their  legendary  renown, 
and  partly  on  account  of  their  acknowledged  con- 
sect  km  with  the  K leans  in  Peloponnesus.  Each  of 
!bese  three  divisions  was  subdivided  into  several 
tillage  tribes.  Their  Tillages  were  unfortified,  and 
most  off  the  inhabitants  lived  by  plunder.  Their  tribes 
appear  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
a was  only  in  circumstances  of  common  danger 
that  they  acted  in  concert.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  mountains  were  brave,  active,  and  invin- 
cible. They  were  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin,  for  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Euripides, 
(/iyoui.  139,  140;  comp.  Thuc,  iii.  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes,  in- 
habited only  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
did  n-jt  occupy  any  part  of  the  plain  between  the 
E reruns  and  the  Ache  loos,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  more  civilized  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
ether  conic  than  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
(’Axd&eroi,  Time.  iii.  94;  'AwdJoroi,  Pol.  xvii.  5) 
inhabited  the  mountains  above  Naupnctus,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris.  They  are  said  by  Polybius  not 
to  have  been  Hellenes.  (Comp.  Liv.  xxxii.  34.) 
North  of  these  dwelt  the  Ophionenses  or  Ophienses 
('O^corvis,  Thuc.  /.  e.;  ’Ofuis,  Strab.  pp.451,465), 
and  to  them  belonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  llumi- 
eases  (Ba^ufjt,  Thuc.  iii.  96;  Strab.  p. 451;  Steph. 
Byx.  t.  r.  B*?uot),md  Callienses(KoAAi»jt,Thnc.  /.c.), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  running 
d-iwn  towards  the  Malic  gulf : the  former  are  placed 
by  Strabo  (L  e.)  at  the  sources  of  the  Evenus,  and 
the  fruition  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
capital  town  Callium.  [CALLIUM.]  The  Eury- 
tanes  (Evpvrarts,  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
anrth  of  the  Ophkoenaes,  as  far,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tymphrestos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
(kdnlh,  which  Strab)  describes  as  a place  belong- 
ing to  this  people.  They  arc  said  to  have  possessed 
an  •«racfc  of  Odysseus.  (Strab.  pp  448,  451,  4G5; 
SeEoL  ad  Lfcophr.  799.) 

Tbr  Agraei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  corner 
ef  Aetolia,  bordering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
firiaoo  of  the  Aetolian  nation,  but  a separate  people, 
governed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  a 
king  of  their  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
later  period.  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
district,  appear  to  have  been  a subdivision  of  the 
AgraeL  [Agraei;  Apf.ra.nti.]  Pliny(ir.  3)  men- 
tions various  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
sach  as  the  Athamanes,  Tymphaei,  Dolopos,  &c.; 
but  this  statement  Is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
c£  the  Aetolian  League,  when  the  Aetolians  had  ex- 
truded their  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
tb*  Aetoliaas  had  formed  no  alliance  either  with 
Sjorta  or  Athens,  and  consequently  are  not  xnen- 
h»ed  by  Thucydiiles  (ii.  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  allied  faxes  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
zapfwtked  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Atlie- 
iam  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
vkkb  led  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side, 
la  this  year  the  Measenians,  who  had  been  settled 
«;  Suijmctu*  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
iered  pv ally  from  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
presided  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
oath  into  the  Interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
auperiag  the  l)mw>  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
Opkkaa**,  and  Eurytanes,  since  if  they  were 
rakioad  the  Athenian*  would  become  master*  of 
tie  whok  country  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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Parnassus.  Having  collected  a considerable  force, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Naupactus ; but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a complete  failure.  After  advancing 
a few  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  active  foe ; De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a small  number  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  completely  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Eurylochus  in  making  an 
attack  upon  Naufmctus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acarnanian*. 
(Thuc.  iii.  94,  &e.)  The  Aetolians  took  no  further 
port  in  the  Pclo|x>nncsion  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
tion who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.  [Acarxakia.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (n.  c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
what  is  usually  called  the  I^rmian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Crannon  (n.  c.  322);  whereupon  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus,  having  first  made  peace  with 
Athens,  invaded  Aetolia  with  a large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  mountains,  where  they 
remained  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
, were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii.  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  different 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  contending 
armies ; and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  purt  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  largest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  earned  their 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Callium,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat.  (Paus.  x.  20 — 23.) 
To  commemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destruction  of  Callium,  the 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a trophy  and  a statue 
of  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetolia.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  the 
generals  under  whom  they  had  fought  iu  this  war. 
(l’aus.  x.  18.  § 7,  x.‘  15.  § 2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  the  Macedonians  and  Achaean*.  Like  the 
Acliacans,  the  Aetolians  w ere  united  in  a confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
formed  is  uncertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Acto- 
lians  must  have  been  united  into  some  form  of  con- 
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federacy  at  least  as  early  as  the  timo  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolus  at  Thermum,  quoted  by 
Ephoroa  (JStrab.  p.  463:  AlrotAby  rivS*  foidriKav 
A Itu\o\  (rtptrtpat  pyrin'  bperris  foopfy),  and  from 
the  cession  of  Naupact  us,  which  was  made  to  them 
by  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427:  Arrl  vvy  AirtnAwy, 
♦lAhnrou  TpotTKpiyavrot,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  have  come  into  full  activity ; and  it  was 
probably  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  deinocra- 
tical,  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
aetolicon  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autumn  at  Thermum,  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questions  respecting  peace  and 
war  .with  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  (’AwtaAijroi), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (Pol.  xx.  1 ; Liv.  xxxvi.  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  Strategus  (Srpanj- 
•ydt).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  h:ul  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchus 
("Inrapx0*).  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (rpapparefa),  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  further  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  Did.  of  Antiq. 
art.  Aetolicum  Foedus .) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  dominions  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  wore  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a great  extent  by  robbery  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profane.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  confirmed  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  add  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achacnns  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  underrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamauia,  of 
the  south  of  Kpirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphietyonic  assembly.  (Plut.  Demetr.  40;  Pol. 
iv.  25;  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.)  Their  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Island  of  Cephallenia,  and  even  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lvsimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  Propontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy ; and  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateers. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  b.  c.  220,  when  their  unprovoked  invasion  of 
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Hessen ia  engaged  them  in  a war  with  the  Achaean, 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  wen 
supjwrted  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  V.,  who  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surprised  U» 
capital  city  of  Thermum,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  Aetolian  leaders  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  were 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ; and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (Pol T.S — 9,  13,  14;  for  the  detaib  cf 
Philip’ s march,  see  Thermum.)  The  Social  warw.t» 
brought  to  a close  by  a treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
n.  c.  217.  Six  years  afterwards  (b.  C.  211)  the 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  against  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  ha\ing  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Kotnuns,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Philip.  The  attention  of  tbc 
Homans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  Philip  again  took  Thermum  (I'oL  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  they 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Homans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Homans  in  b.  c.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  first  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.  They  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoscepbalac  in  b.  c.  197,  alien  their 
cavalry  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  7.)  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Flamininns  after  this  victory 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  sod 
as'soon  as  F laminin  us  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterward* 
declared  war  against  the  Homans,  (b.  C.  192  ) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae(B.C.  191) 
drove  the  monarch  back  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
They  obtained  a short  respite  by  a truce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans;  but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostilities  on  rumours  of  some  success  d 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Homan  consul  51.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambnicia  (b.  c.  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
to  the  league.  Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ* 
ence,  and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Koine. 
(Pol.  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  After  tlw*  con- 
quest of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167),  the  Roman  party  in 
Actolia,  assisted  by  a body  of  Homan  soldier?, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.  All  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
Homan  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Italy* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  formally 
dissolved.  (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31;  Justin,  xxxiii  Pol- 
and 2.)  Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  tlw 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  formed  part  of  this  province  as  it  was  at 
constituted.  [Achaia.]  The  inhabitants  of  several 
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of  its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  people  the  J 
c ity  of  Xkopolb,  which  be  founded  to  commemorate 
hia  victory  at  Acdum,  b.  C-  31 ; and  in  hb  time  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
sid  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Ro- 
nuas  the  Aetoiiana  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
IHK  rude  condition  Lu  which  they  had  always  been. 
The  interior  of  Aelolia  was  probably  rarely  visited  by 
the  Remans,  for  they  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
<i  the  country ; and  their  only  rood  was  one  leading 
from  the  coast  of  Acarnania  across  the  Achelous, 
tr  PJcuroo  and  C-alydon  to  Chalcb  and  Molycreia 
«®  the  Aetolian  coast,  (Comp.  Brandataten,  Die 
(ksekiebten  dts  Aetolischen  Landes,  Voiles  t tnd 
Blades,  Berlin,  1844.) 

The  towns  in  Aetolia  were:  I.  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  In  the  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
Aracynthus,  Calyixjn,  PleuRox,  Olkncs,  Pr- 
lkxe,  Chalcis  (these  5 are  the  Aetolian  towns 
tttcjtiooed  by  Homer),  Haucyrxa,  Elaecs,  Pae- 
150  or  Phaxa,  Puoscuicm,  Itiiorla,  Coxopb 
Idterwards  Arsmoe),  Lysimachia.  In  the  upper 
plain  X.  of  Mount  Araeynthus,  Ackae,  Mktapa, 
PjUCPH1A,PhYTEUM,  TbICUOXIUM,  Tli££TlEXSE8, 
Thducct*.  In  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  sea -coast, 
Macttsia,  Molycreium  or  Molycreia:  a little  in 
the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  PoTIDAXIA, 
Cboctleium,  Tbicetiux,  Aegitivm:  further  in 
the  interior,  Caluum,  Oechalia  [see  p.65,a.],  Ape- 
sastia,  Acrctium,  Kpbyra,  the  last  of  which  was 
t town  of  the  Agraei.  [Agraki.]  The  site  of 
the  following  towns  is  quite  unknown : — Ellopium 
( IAA^wmw,  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.);  Thorax  (8a>- 
a c.);  Phene  Steph.  B.  i.  c.). 


AEXO'NE.  [Attica.] 

AFFILAE  (Eth,  Affilanas),  a town  of  Lalium,  in 
the  mne*  extended  sense  c£  the  term,  but  wlucli  must 
pfdobly  hare  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 
taraii.  It  b still  caBed  Affile,  and  b situated  in  the 
Ewauhwus  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
7 miles  from  Subiaeo.  We  learn  from  the 
ascribed  to  Front  inns  (de  Colon,  p.  230), 
that  it*  territory  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 
bract  hi,  hut  it  never  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a colony, 
*ad  Plrny  mentions  it  only  among  the  “ oppida  ” of 
(£T.  A",  iii.  5.  § 9.)  Inscriptions,  fragments 
« columns,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
the  cxdern  village  of  Affile.  (Xibby,  Dintomi  di 
^ v*l.i.p.  41.)  [E.  H.B.] 

AFFLLV'XUS  or  AEFLIA'NUS  MONS  (the 
httw  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  a 
fa'wntain  near  Tibur,  fronting  the  plain  of  the 
fttp/gaa  jmd  now  called  Monte  S.  Angelo , though 
on  Cell’s  map  as  Monte  Affiiano.  The 
Ckadxan  aqueduct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
<f  it  still  visible  are  remarkable  for  the 
and  grandeur  of  their  construction.  An 
which  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
works  has  preserved  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 
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the  mountain.  (Xibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i. 
p.  25;  Fabretti,  Inter,  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'FRICA  ('Aippixii : Adj.  Afcr,  Africus,  Africa- 
nos),  the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  applied  it  first 
to  that  part  of  A frica  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  continent.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  (’A^pnc^  only 
occurring  os  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Africa); 
and  the  same  name  is  continually  used  by  Roman 
writers.  In  thb  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya  ; and  the  present  article  b confined  to 
that  portion  of  X.  Africa  which  the  Romans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Provincia  (’A v &ta»s),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthaginian  terri . 
tory,  constituted  a Roman  province  after  the  Third 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  146). 

The  X.  coast  of  A frica , after  trending  W.  and  E. 
with  a slight  rise  to  the  X.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean , 
suddenly  falls  off  to  the  S.  at  C.  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
in  37°  4'  20"  N.  lat.,  and  10°  53'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  thb  general  direction  for  about  3°  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Khabs,  the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chief  salient  points  of 
this  E.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypca  (at  the  N.,  a little  S.  of  C.  Bon ) and  Caput 
Vada  ( Kapoudiah , about  the  middle),  and  the 
bland  of  Meninx  ( Jerbah , at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  this  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridges  by  which  the  Atlas 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  for  as  9°  E.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Romans;  but  the  precise  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a brief  hbtorical 
account* 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  a strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (Sah&ra)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  E.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
thb  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Sahira;  and  tho  N.  slope  of  thb  range,  descending 
in  a scries  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  ono  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  at  tho  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C.  Bon). 
the  cliain  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtb,  the  desert  comes  dose  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  the  bottom  of  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtb  (Gulf  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19°  E.  long.),  forming  a natural 
divbion  between  the  2 parts  of  N.  Africa.  E.  of 
this  point  lay  Cyrexaica,  the  hbtory  of  which  is 
totally  dbtinct  from  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  » 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  tho  coast  E.  of  the  Frctrnn 
Gaditanum  ( Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  wc  reach  the  Largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  tho 
Malva,  Muluclia,  or  Mdochath  ( Wady  Multria  or 
Mohalou),  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  Ma~ 
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rocco  and  Algier , and  was  an  equally  important 
frontier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  ]»oint  of  refer 
ence  is  a headland  at  about  4°  E.  long.,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Saldak.  E.  of  this,  again,  some- 
what beyond  6°  E.  long.,  is  another  frontier  river, 
the  Ampsaga  ( Wady  d Kebir ):  further  on,  near 
8°  E.  long.,  another  river,  the  RUBRICATES  ( Wculy 
Seibous),  at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  Hippo  Re- 
gius ( Bonah );  and,  about  1°  further  E.,  the  river 
Tusca  ( \V(uhj-e2-Zain).  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C.  Bon), 
is  the  Bagradas  ( Majerdah ),  falling  into  the  sea 
just  below  C.  Farina,  the  W.  headland  (as  C.  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Tunis , near  the 
c entre  of  which  a rocky  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  E.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt -Lake  of  A l-Sibkah,  the  an- 
cient Palos  Tritonis,  between  33°  and  34°  N.  lat.; 
K.  and  NW.  of  which  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  desert,  as  far  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  At  his 
« bain.  The  country  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  Sahara,  and 
thus  mark  out  a natural  S.  frontier  for  this  portion 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tril»e.s  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
X.  limits  of  the  SfihUra,  dwelt  the  Gaetuu  and 
Garamastes,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  projicr  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans  i 
were  of  the  Caucasian  family  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  e;u*ly 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  Greeks , colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  of.  Sallust 
h.is  preened  a curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear* 
liest  Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a bare  reference  is 
enough  ( Jugurth . 18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  Hippo  Zarytus, 
Utica,  Tunes,  Hadrumetum,  Lkptis,  and  above 
all,  though  one  of  the  latest,  Carthago.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
warm  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  far  as  was 
needful  for  their  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonics,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  belongs  to  another  article  [Car- 
thago] ; but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Cartilage  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  city  itself.  The  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon , as  far  as  the  river  Ruhricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and  a point  X.  of  Hadru- 
metum  (about  36°  X.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagradas,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Cartilage,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  region  aftcr- 
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wards  known  as  Zkugitana,  but  reaching  further 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  far  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  Jess,  was  the  extent  of  country  at  first 
included  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Africa, 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  name,  Frikiah 
or  Afrikeah.  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  the 
wars  of  Agathocles  nor  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage 
in  Africa,  does  any  mcntioifeoccur  of  military  opera- 
tions out  of  this  limited  district.  But  still,  before 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  had 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
36°  X.  lat.,  flourishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some  — as  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum  — 
even  before  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  hacked  by  a fertile  but 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a range  of 
mountains,  which  funned  the  original  Byzactum,  x 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-wards  as  far  as  Then.u*, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cercina  (in  about  34°  30'  X. 
lat.),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  considered  to  be- 
gin. This  district  had  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybius  (iii.  23)  speak* 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  according  to  ita  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  fur  the  sake  of  com- 
merce; and  it  appears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  X.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possession 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  region,  in  a strictly  territorial 
sense,  would  have  been  worthless  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  bnt  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tres of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrenaicm. 

Such  was  the  gcueral  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars ; extending  over  their  own  immediate  territory 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  E. 
coast  of  Tunis  and  isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.  Tho  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  tinder  a general  name  which  describes 
their  inode  of  life  as  wandering  herdnien,  N 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Numidae.  They  possessed 
the  country  along  the  X.  coast  as  far  W.  as  the 
Straits;  bnt  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  M avpot,  perhaps  from  a greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  called  tho 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  Mauretania:  while 
tliat  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  froutier  of  Car- 
thage, and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  as  far  as  tho  region  of  the  Syrtes,  was 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  Xumidia. 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
lest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  larger  portion, between  the 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massaksyi.ii, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Algier; 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  inland  froutier  of  Carthage,  the  Massylii, 
the  residence  of  whoso  chieftain,  called  by  the  Romans 
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Imp,  was  at  the  strong  natural  fort  of  Cirta  (Cos- 
It*/wkA):  regular  citicsi  were,  in  their  earlier  his- 
tory, aluw-fct,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to  the 
KanBaa.  The  relations  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
tilage are  most  important,  as  affecting  the  boundaries 
«f  Roman  Africa. 

The  first  chief  of  the  Msssylii  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, Gala,  is  supposed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
Carthaginians  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  ( Bo - 
sak\  inasmuch  as  it  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of 
Regius  in  Livy's  narrative  of  the  Second  Funic  War 
(Liv.  xxix.  3);  but,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  cannot 
ky  much  stress  on  this  point  of  evidence.  Much 
wn  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  these 
farts,  the  epithet  Regius  applied  to  a city  does  prove 
that  it  belonged, at  some  time,  to  theXamidian  princes. 
It  the  Second  Panic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
* ith  the  Carthaginians  ; but  their  cause  was  aban- 
iwd  in  b.c.  206  by  his  son  Masinissa,  whose 
varied  fortunes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  detail.  Defeated  again  and  again  by  the  united 
hots  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
of  the  Massaesylii,  he  retired  into  the  deserts  of 
Inner  Koinidia,  that  is,  the  SE.  fart,  about  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  there  maintained  himself  till  the 
hotling  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  b.  c.  204,  when  he 
Joined  the  Barnaul  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
success.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  services 
were  amply  rewarded,  lie  was  restored  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  to  which  was  added  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  of  the  Massacsvlii; 
Syntax  haring  been  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c.  203, 
and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  died.  The  con- 
dart  cf  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  displayed  quite 
a*  much  policy  as  gratitude,  and  Masinissa's  con- 
duet  sutiO  showed  that  he  knew  he  Iiad  been  set 
w is  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
cf  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connirance 
ef  Rome.  he  made  a scries  of  aggressions  on  the 
F-»rtbagiman  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
seizing  the  rich  Emporia  on  the  latter  side, 
Md,  on  the  funner,  the  country  W.  of  the  river 
Teca,  and  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  SE. 
of  the  Bagradas  around  36°  N.  lat.,  where  the  name 
of  Zaina  Regia  is  a witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thus,  when  his  constant  persecution  at  length  pro- 
v«bd  the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
Ihwimi’i  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  Malva 
to  the  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  hemmed  up  in  the  narrow  NE.  comer  of 
Zeagxtaaa  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
ia  the  ?mail  district  of  Byzaciom  ; these,  their  only 
remaining  possesions,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  the  Tusca  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  opposite  Cercina. 

Xow,  here  tee  hare  the  original  limits  of 
tv  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The  treaty  of 
pare,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
l*-i  assigned  to  Mariniasa  all  the  territory  which 
his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed  ; he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  this  provision  to  its  full 
extent,  if  not  beyond  it  ; and  at  the  close  of 1 
the  Third  Punic  War,  the  Romans  left  his  sons  their 
inheritance  undiminished,  Masinissa  himself  baring 
«iird  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  n.  c.  148.  (Ap- 
pam.  /W  106.)  Thus,  the  Roman  province  of  j 
Africa,  whkh  was  constitute*!  in  b.  c 146,  in-  i 
eluded  coir  the  possessions  which  Carthage  had  I 
at  ’jJtt.  5m!  1 art  {Jag.  19)  accurately  describes  the  j 
rate  of  the  rase  under  the  successors  of  Mosinissn : | 
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I — “ Igitur  hollo  Jugurthino  plcraque  ex  Punicis 
oppida  et  finis  Carthagiiiieusiuin,  r/uos  norissmue 
hahucrant , populus  Kmuamis  per  magistrate  ad- 
tninistrabat  : Gaetulomm  magna  pars  ct  Numidso 
usque  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jugurtba  erant.** 
And,  as  to  the  SE.  frontier  of  the  Roman  province, 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Maainissa,  and  that  Scipio  Afrioanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Roman  province 
and  the  princes  (reges)  of  Nuinidia,  by  a fossa 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  province  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  or  the  X.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  X.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
legati , or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
from  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a province,  and  on  the  fid- 
lowing  terms.  (Appian.  Pun.  135;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
under  a curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  citiew 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  ager 
publicus  (comp.  Cic.  /.  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  cities  which  had  sided  with  Rome,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptls  Minor,  Acholla,  Usalis, 
Tcudalis,  and  probably  Hadrametum  ( Lex  Thoria , 
lin.  79;  Marquardt,  Beckers  UatuihucU  d.  Rom. 
AUcrth.  vol.  iil  pt.  1.  p.  22G).  Utica  received  all 
the  land  from  Hippo  Zarytus  to  Carthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  favoured  cities,  were  burthened  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  ns  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  convent  us,  we 
arc  not  told  how  many,  but  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeugis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (Hirt. 
Bell.  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  the  S.  district,  Byzaciom. 

The  war  with  Jugurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Romans  gained  possession  of 
some  cities  in  the  SE.  j»art  of  Nuinidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jug.  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompcy  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aid’d 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sars lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar’s 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey’s  death,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  “ came,  saw, 
conquered”  in  Pontus  (l.c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gatliered  their  forces  for  a tinal  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Mctellus  Scipio,  Afranius,  and  Petrcius.  These 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  performed  a mast  difficult  march 
round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  tho 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  city  of  the  province:  how 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pomjieiana 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocchns  and 
Bogud,  kings  of  Mauretania,  under  I*.  Sittius,  an 
adventurer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  discoida 
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between  the  kings  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia  to 
make  a party  of  his  own,  composed  of  adventurers 
like  himself,  and  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
Caesar.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Just  before  the  close  of  n.  c.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Africa;  and,  after  a brief  but  critical  campaign, 
overthrew  the  united  forces  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  now  taken  jiosscssion  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  n province,  and  committed  its  govern- 
ment to  Sallustius,  the  historian,  as  proconsul,  “ in 
name,”  says  Dion  Cassius,  “ to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder.”  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  97;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  100.)  Henceforth  Numidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
former  Roman  province  as  Old  Africa.  (Appian. 
B.  C.  iv.  53;  l’lin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
lius  and  of  the  kings  of  Mauretania;  giving  to  the 
latter  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  E.  (probably) 
ns  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the 
former  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  atl'airs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliii.  14,  rd  r«  &AAa  iv  rij  'Atppixj}  Sih  0 pa\ios, 
ait  ivrjv  ftaAurra,  Kara<rTtj<rai.)  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  8 join,  was  a 
certain  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  calls  a son 
of  a certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar’s  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocchus,  ami  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian's  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a few  obscure  words  in  a letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it.  (Ad 
Att.  xv.  17,  Arabioni  de  ■Sitio  nihil  irascor;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  trinmvirate, 
n.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Octavian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextius,  a former  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Comificius  and  I).  Laelius  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  themselves  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  -triumvirs  at  Rome.  A war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Comiticius 
and  Laelius,  u.  c.  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv. 
36,52 — 56:  Di«*n  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  12,26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  both  the  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  to  whtftn  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triumvirs 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Peruria,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  nftcr  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juha  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Xu- 
midia  (Dion  Cass.  li.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
b.  c.  25,  he  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
E.  boundary  of  his  kingdom  being  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [Mauretajha.]  Tins 
the  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  united  to 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  territory,  namely,  ZeugiUna 
and  Byzaciuin,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  Numidia  Provincia;  the  boundaries  being,  no 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  where  Africa  joined  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and  on  the  E.,  the  monument  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  when; 
Africa  touched  CyrenaTca.  The  boundaries  between 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  before,  namely,  on 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  from 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tusca,  and  on  the  E.  o»«ast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Thenae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a proconsular  province,  b.  c.  27 
(Stnib.  p.  840;  Dion  Cnsa  liii.  12). 

A further  change  was  made  by  Caljgnln.  in  two 
particulars.  First,  as  to  the  western  boundary; 
i when,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  sou  of 
Juba  II.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  Mauretania  a 
; Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
[ wards  from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  w hich  te- 
i cairic  thenceforth  the  W.  boundary  of  Nuuiidia,  or 
New  Africa.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  11.)  But  he  also 
clmnged  the  government  of  the  province.  Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  one  legion  (III**),  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  the  jirovince  against 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  frontier,  had  been  under  lias 
orders  of  the  proconsul;  but  Caligula,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military'  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a legatus  of  his  own.  (Tac. 
Ilist.  iv.  48.)  From  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  painU, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  altigether  sepa- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  imperial  province 
under  the  legatus  Catsaris.  (Dion  Com.  lix.  20:  sal 
Slxa  t6  (Ovot  vstf. tor,  «t tptp  t6  t « OTpaTtta Tutor 
kcu  r ous  louaSas  tovs  ir«pl  airro  wpoirfrafe.)  Ta- 
citus does  not  mention  this  separation,  but  rather 
prints  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  the 
same  province.  A recent  writer  suggests  that  Nu- 
midia was  always  regarded,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a province  distinct  from 
Old  Africa;  tiiat  it  may  linve  been  governed  by  a 
legatus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  only 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor  (Mar- 
quardt,  Beeler's  Bom.  Alt.  vuL  iii.  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioned  as  well  as  Africa.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  that  of  Diocletian,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  limits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7 ; comp.  c.  6),  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promontory  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Treturn 
of  Strain),  Bus  St  ba  Rous,  i.  c.  7 Capes)  to  the  Anu* 
PhiLocnorum  on  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3), 
making  Numidia  exteud  from  the  Ampsaga  to  the 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  frontier  of 
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Cvretafca,  yrfc  speaks  of  the  2 provinces  in  the 
chest  coanectkiQ  ( Xian  idiot  ei  A fricne  ab  A mj>saga 
dlxxx.  M.  P.),  and  seems  even  to  include 
then  b*h  under  the  rumo  of  Africa  (-•! frica  a fo- 
ri* AfxpMga  prtpolts  XX vL  ha  bet).  Ptolemy  (iv.  3) 
fires  Africa  the  same  extent  as  Mela,  from  the 
Amptaf’a  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis;  while 
hr  ajflies  the  name  New  Xumidia  (NovpdMa  yia) 
to  3 fort  of  the  country,  evidently  corresponding 
with  the  Liter  Xumidia  of  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
epithet  -Yer  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  tlie 
aodmt  Xumidia,  tin?  W.  and  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  added  to  Mauretania.  In  Ptolemy’s  list 
<-f  the  provinces  (viii.  29),  Africa  and  Xumidia  arc 
nsesrianed  together. 

In  the  3rd  century,  probably  under  Diocletian, 
the  wb«-Je  country,  from  the  Ampsaga  to  Cvre- 
taJca,  was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Au- 
niiia,  Africa  Propria  or  Zrugitana,  Byzacium 
or  B<pv*na,  and  Tripolis  or  TripoUtana.  (Seat. 
ki£  Brer.  8.)  Xumidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
Britans  and  Byzacium,  but  tliat  part  of  it  was 
aid'd  to  Byzacium;  while  its  E.  part,  on  and 
b“twren  the  Syrtes.  formed  the  province  of  Tripoli- 
tan*. We  are  enabled  to  draw  the  boundary-lines 
with  tolerable  exactness  by  means  of  the  records  of 
the  naioerous  ecclesiastical  councils  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  several  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
I«natrs  appended  to  them.  (For  the  fullest  in- 
* Vmatioo,  see  Morrell i.  Africa  Christiana , Brixiae, 
1817.  3 vols.  4to.)  Zcugitana.  to  which,  in  the 
ffwktwa  of  time,  the  name  of  Africa  had  thus 
«t»  u>  be  again  appropriated,  remained  a senatorial 
fmiare  under  the  I ,roconsul  Africae , and  was 
often  celled  simply  Provincia  Proconsulates  ; the 
r»-4  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzacium  and  Xumidia 
beta*  governed  by  Consulares,  and  Tripolit  by  a 
/Vaesa.  The  Proconsul  Africae  (who  was  the  only 
«•?  in  the  W.  empire,  and  hence  was  often  called 
Mtcplr  Proconsul)  ha<i  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
ctua&ir,  besides  legati  far  special  branches  of  ad- 
Martratiau.  His  residence  was  at  the  restored  city 
« Carthage.  The  other  three  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Mauretanias,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
prarfret  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
the  Yicarius  A fricne.  (Booking,  Notkia 
In$*itstum,  voL  ii.  c.  1 7.  19,  &c.)  Referring  for 
the  nmoining  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
Forinto,  we  proceed  to  a brief  account  of  the  later 
*arient  history  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
it*  narrowest  sense,  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
pKmmkr  province,  and  its  widest  meaning,  as 
spplied  to  the  whole  continent,  was  constantly  used 
to  brlade  all  the  provinces  of  X.  Africa,  \V.  of  the 
Syttia.  and  the  following  events  refer,  fur  the 
|*rt,  to  that  extent  of  country.  At  the  set- 
iWimt  of  the  empire  undei  Constantine,  the  African 
F^riatea  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
■■nan  world.  The  valleys  of  Mauretania  and 
hc&adxa,  and  the  plains  of  Zcugitana  and  Byzacium, 
b4  dwayy  Iwpn  proverbial  fc»r  their  fertility ; and 
^ neat  cities  along  the  coast  had  a nourishing 
oirawne.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Africa  was 
■idfsn  disturbed,  the  only  formidable  insurrection 
Jrinc  that  under  the  two  Gordian*,  which  was 
repressed,  a.  i».  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
t®iM  Sevm»s  and  Macrinus  were  natives  of  X. 
Mrn.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
panful  provinces,  Christianity  had  early  taken  firm 
***?  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  attest  the 
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great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
steadfastness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  genius  of  their  leading  writers,  as,  fur  ex- 
ample, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  ami  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfert 
subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a singular  contrast  with  the  modem  history  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  military  forces,  insurrections  of  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Xumidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  There  Is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wars  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  com- 
petitors for  tho  empire;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cessors, including  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theodosius,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valentinian  (a.  i>.  373 — 376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildnti,  after  the  (hath  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  a.  i>. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  r>.  395),  the  African  pr«v- 
vinces  were  assigned  to  the  W.  emjrire,  under 
Honorius,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
A read  i us,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  successor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moors,  was  recalled 
from  liis  government  by  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.i>. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  tho 
Vandals,  who  were  already  established  in  Spain;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Alans,  across  the  Straits  of  Gades  into  Maure- 
tania. He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
licitations from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
rejBiir  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hipfio  Regius;  the  only  other  cities  left  to  the 
Romans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  Vandals 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ; and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 
laid  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  reinforcements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  a.  i>.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  years,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  the  Rumans  and 
the  Vandals;  but  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
arc  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  HI.  the  Vandals  were  ill 
undisputed  possession  of  tho  African  provinces. 
Ix*o,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  them,  under  Heraclius,  a.  i>.  468; 
and,  in  476.  Zeno  made  a treaty  with  Geiseric, 
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which  lasted  till  the  timo  of  Justinian,  under  whom 
the  country  was  recovered  for  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  VandaLs  almost  exterminated,  by  Bclisarius, 
A.  d.  533 — 534.  (For  an  account  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa,  see  Vandali  : for  the  history  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authority  is  Procopius,  Btll.Vanti .) 

Of  the  state  and  constitution  of  Africa  under 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  by  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archelaus,  the  praetorian  praefectof  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Belisarius  himself.  (Bucking,  Notit.  Dign. 
voL  ii.  pp.  154,  foil.)  From  the  former  wc  learn 
that  the  seren  African  provinces,  of  which  the 
island  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a separate  prefecture,  under  a Prcwfectus  Praetorio 
Afagnijicus;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  military  constitution  resjcctively.  It  should  be 
observed  tl>at  Mauretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  S|>ain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [Comp.  Mau- 
retania.] The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(from  E.  to  W.),  (1)  Tripoli*  or  Tripolitana,  (2) 
Byzacium  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Nutnidia,  (5)  Mauretania  Sitifcnsis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  first  threo  were  governed  by  Consular es, 
the  last  four  by  Prae  sides. 

The  history  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a poor  substitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  almost  ext  inct.  ( Procop.  de  A edif. 
Justin .)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
swept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  A.  D.  647.  The 
praefect  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sufetula  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ; but 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. In  665  the  enterprise  was  renewed  by 
Akboh,  who  overran  the  whole  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  And)  city 
of  Al-Kairtcan  (i.  e.  the  caravan ),  in  the  heart  of 
Byzacium,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  tho  ancient 
Hadrumetmn.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  forces  of  Akltnh 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
prophet ; but,  in  a.  d.  692,  a new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Again 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  ^dpSapoi) ; but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, a.  d.  705 — 709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
ends  the  ancient  history  of  Africa.  [P.  S.] 


AGATHYBNA. 

AGANIPPE  F0N&  [Helicon.] 

A'GAJU  (* Ayapoi).  a Scythian  people  ofSarmatis 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  A sot?),  about  a promontory  Agurum  and  a river 
Agarus,  probably  not  far  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  They 
were  skilful  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  coni 
wounds  with  serpents’  venom!  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridates  the  Great,  as  phy- 
sicians.  (Appian.  Afithr  88 ; Ptol.  in.  5.  § 13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricum  (prob.  German  tinder), 
much  used  in  ancient  medicine,  was  said  to  grew  in 
their  country  (Plin.  xxv.  9.  s.  57;  Dioscor.  iii.  1; 
Galen,  de  fac.  simp.  med.  p.  150).  Diodorus  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agarus,  a king  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  n.  c.  240.  (Bockh,  Cor- 
pus Inscr.  voL  ii.  p.  82;  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pf>. 
250,  433.)  [P.  $.] 

AG  ASS  A or  AGASSAE,  a town  in  Pieru  in 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  Mitys.  Livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  n.  c.  169  against  Perseus,  cays 
that  the  Roman  consul  made  three  days’  marrb 
beyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  And  the  third  *t 
the  river  A' cord  us.  The  lost  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  tho  Acenlos,  which  occurs  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a river.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Mitys  was  the  river  of  KaUrizc. 
and  that  Aeerdos  was  a tributary  of  the  Haliacnni.. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423,  scq.) 

AGATIIUSA.  [Telos.] 

AGATH  YRNA  or  AGATHYRNUM 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.Byz.’AyaflupvoVjptol. : Agathyrna, 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathyrnmn,  Plin.),  a city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Agathymus,  a son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Diod.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
ancient  city,  and  probably  of  Sice li an  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicily  became 
a Roman  province.  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinua  in  u.  c.  210,  who  transported  4000  <f 
them  to  Rhegium.  (Liv.  xxvl  40,  xxviL  12.)  U 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  w hich  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  X.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwards  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  92;  Tab.  Pent)  It* 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  cited. 
Strabo  places  it  30  Roman  miles  from  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  give* 
28  M.  P.  from  Tyndaris  and  20  from  Calacte:  while 
tho  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  more 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  Sicily  than  those  of  tlw 
Itinerary)  gives  29  from  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  from 
Calacte.  If  tliis  bust  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  distant® 
from  Caronia  (Calacte)  to  a p.laco  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Acepte  Dolci  below  S.  Filadelfo  (calW 
on  recent  majw  & Fraitllo)  and  about  2 miles  N • 
of  Sta  Again,  where  Fazello  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day : but  w bi  b 
he,  in  common  with  Cluvcrius,  regarded  as  the  re- 
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rams  off  Aluniiam.  The  latter  city  may,  however, 
\#  with  much  more  probability  at  S.  Marco 

[ALnmrx] : and  the  ruins  near  S.  Fratello  would 
tins  be  those  of  Agathyrna,  there  being  no  other  city 
d any  magnitude  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  of 
Sriiy.  Two  objections,  however,  remain:  1.  that 
the  distance  from  thin  site  to  Tyndaris  is  greater  than 
that  riven  by  any  of  the  authorities,  being  certainly 
xA  less  than  36  miles:  2.  that  both  Pliny  and  Pto- 
Wny,  from  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  appear  to 
pb <c«  Agatfcyma  between  Aluntium  and  Tvndaris, 
And  therefore  if  the  former  city  be  correctly  fixed  at 
&.  Marco,  Agathyrna  must  be  looked  for  to  the  E. 
of  :ha:  town.  Fazello  accordingly  placed  it  near  Capo 
Driax»k>,  but  admits  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
vestiges  visible  there.  The  question  b one  hardly 
‘ustrptible  of  a satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
possible on  any  view  to  reconcile  the  data  of  all  our 
authorities,  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ac'/ue 
Ikdri  seem  on  the  whole  to  predominate.  Unfortu  ■ 
lately  the  ruins  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
any  recent  traveller,  and  have  very  probably  disap- 
peared. Captain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
mains cf  a fine  Roman  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
Fiittnara  di  Rosa  Marina  between  tins  place  and  S. 
Marco.  (Fazell.  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ; Cluver. 
*Sc-£L  p.  295;  Smyth's  Sieilg,  p.  97.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGATHYRSI  ^Ayd6vp<rot,  ' Ayaditpaioi),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europoea,  very  frequently  men- 
tkaed  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  in  different  posi- 
tions. Thdr  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  very 
early,  if  the  Pcisandcr,  from  whom  Suidas  (a.  r.) 
and  Stephanos  Bvzantinus  (#.  r.)  quote  an  absurd 
mythkad  etymology  of  the  name  (curb  run  Svpaccv 
t ito  Aioriwrov)  be  the  poet  Peisander  of  Rhodes, 
a.  c.  645;  but  he  Is  much  more  probably  the 
yooBger  Pexnader  of  Larauda,  a.d.  222.  Another 
myth  is  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
tbe  Greeks  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
return  from  hb  adventure  against  Geryon,  pissed 
through  the  region  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
Echidna,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsus, 
Orisons,  and  Scythes;  of  whom  the  lost  alone  was 
able  to  bend  a bow  and  to  wear  a belt,  which  Her- 
cxks  had  left  behind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
esies himself  had  used  them ; and,  accordingly,  in 
atedieace  to  their  father’s  command,  the  Echidna 
dme  the  two  elder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
Srubes  (Herod,  iv.  7 — 10 : comp.  Tzctz.  Chil.  viii. 
‘222.  759).  Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Aathyrei  as  not  a Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
idtfed  to  the  Scythians.  He  places  them  about 
the  mec  course  of  the  river  Mans  ( Maroseh'),  that 
k.  m the  SE.  part  of  Dacia,  or  the  modern  Tran- 
^ka&ia  (iv.  4 : the  Mans,  however,  does  not  fall 
directly,  as  he  states,  into  the  later,  Danube,  but 
hto  tiut  great  tributary  of  tbe  Danube,  the  Theiss). 
Tbrr  were  the  first  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scythia,  to  one  going  inland  from  the  Ister;  and 
next  to  them  the  Neuri  (iv.  100).  Being  thus  se- 
parated by  the  E.  Carpathian  mountains  from 
SfTthia.  they  were  able  to  refuse  the  iyythians, 
flying  before  Dtareins,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Hfwd.  iv.  125).  How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
te  (ktonrirrfd  from  Herodotus,  for  he  assigns  an 
<rn.orou<  course  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
aien  the  tad  to  be  quite  desert.  [ScTTHlA.]  The 
later  writers,  for  the  most  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
fatto  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
Sytfcian  tribes;  some  place  tliem  on  the  Palos  Mao- 
«£.ud*me  inland;  and  they  are  generally  spoken 
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I of  in  close  connection  with  the  Sarmatians  and  the 
I Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  a Scythian  tribe (Ephor. 

| ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meineke ; Mela 
ii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  26;  PtoL  iii.  5;  Dion.  Pericg.  310; 
Avien.  Deter.  Orb.  447 ; Steph.  B.  /.  v .;  Suid.  $.  v. 
&c.).  In  their  country  was  found  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
abduas  watupalvuv  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amin.  Marc, 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Pericg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a luxurious  race  (atporiroi,  Ritter 
explains  this  ns  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gold:  they  had  a community  of  wives,  in  order 
that  all  the  people  might  rcgaid  each  other  ns 
brethren  ; and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thracians  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  king 
Spargapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ariapeithcs  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  in  a way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  liair  a dark  blue  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Scrv.  ad  loc.;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20  ; 
Avien.  l.c.;  Ainmian.  Lc.;  Mela  ii.  1:  Agathyrsi 
ora  artusque  pingunt:  ut  quujue  majoribus  prae- 
stant , ita  magis,  vet  minus:  ceterum  iisdem  omnes 
not  is,  ei  sic  ut  abtui  tuque  ant ).  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  forget  them,  as  observed  in  hb  time 
( Prob . xix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (/.  c.)  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  where  their  name  b,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general : — 

11  mixtiquo  altaria  circum 

Cretesque  Dryopesque  fremunt  pictique  Agathyrsi.” 

Niebuhr  ( Kteine  Schriften , vol.  i.  p.  377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(Ukert,  vol.iii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ; Gcorgii,vol.  ii.pp. 
302,  303  ; Ritter,  Vorhalle,  pp.  287,  foil.)  [P.  8.] 
AGBATANA.  [Ecbatana.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Pcu- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  ( B . G.  vi.  44,  vii.  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  b Agendicum,  Agedincum, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  b the  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc,  xvi  3,  Senonas 
oppidum),  wo  may  conclude  that  it  b represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Sens,  on  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Pronins  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicum  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugdunensis  Quarts,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Roman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  tho  city  there  are 
some  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
Tho  name  Agredicum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a corruption  of  Agendicom.  [G.  L.] 
AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  ( Agen ),  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  tho  Ligerb  in  Caesars 
time  ( B . G.  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnum  was  on  the  road 
from  Burdigala  to  Argentomagus  (It,  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  town  of  Agen , on  tho 
river  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  Roman  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {Fp.  xxiv.  79);  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sulpicius  Severus.  [G.  L."| 
AGISYMBA  {'Ay'iovfiSa),  the  general  name 
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under  which  Ptolemy  includes  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  the  Equator ; which  he  regards  as  be- 
longing to  Acthiupia  (i.  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  vii. 
6).  IP.  S.] 

A'GORA  (’Ayopd),  a town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  not  far  from  Cardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  through  it.  (llerod.  vii.  58; 
Scylax,  p.  28;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  CKypa  ’A pa€ias,  PtoL  vi.  7.  § 5 ; Stcph. 
B.  a.  rr.  'lidpimra/Eypa),  a small  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippus,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  29  ) N.  (diro). 
lathrippa  or  Lathrippa  seems  to  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRAE.  [Attica.] 

AGRAEI  {'Aypatoi,  Thuc.  iii.  106;  Strab.  p. 
449:  ’Ay pacts,  PoL  xvii.  5;  Stcph.  Byz.  a.  r.),  a 
people  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyamus  (Spartoruni) ; on  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Argos  Atnphilockicum;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territory  was  called  A grow, 
or  A grata  (’Aypats,  -l  Jos,  Thuc.  iii.  Ill;  ’ Aypala , 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  river  Achclous  flowed  j 
through  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agraei  were  a non- 
llcllenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  governed  by  a native  king, 
called  Salynthius,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
Ambraciots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acamanians  and  Demosthenes  in  B.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
join  tho  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  tho  Aetolians,  and  arc  called  an 
Aetolian  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxii.  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(tn  Pison.  37),  under  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a corrupt  form.  Strain)  (p.  338)  mentions 
a village  called  Ephyra  in  their  country ; and  Agri- 
niutn  would  also  apjiear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  their  towns.  [Efhtra;  Aurinium.]  The 
Ajtfranti  were  perhaps  a tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[A  per  anti  a.]  Tho  Agraei  were  a different  people 
from  the  Agrianes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  [Agrianes.] 

AGRAEI  ('Aypalot,  PtoL  v.  19.  § 2 ; Eratosth. 
ap.  Strab.  p.  767),  a tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  tho 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaenn  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  (Cf uaeat.  in 
Gen.  25),  the  Agraei  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
b.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lacnitac  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.  [Attica.] 

AGK1  DKCUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (from 
decuma , tithe),  tithe  lands,  a name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  possession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after  I 
Christ,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tacit.  Germ.  29.)  Its  boundary  | 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Germany  was  protected  partli 
by  a wall  (from  Ratisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly*  by  j 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  pro- 
tection of  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a number  of  towia 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exist, 
But  still  the  Romans  were  unable  to  maintain  them, 
selves,  and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  swiu>  M 
have  been  tho  country  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taonus.  The  southern  portion  was  probtbli 
lost  soon  alter  tho  death  of  the  emperor  Probtn 
(a.d  283),  when  the  Alcinanni  took  possession  of  h. 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  thaz 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  r*.  2G0 
— 268).  (Comp.  Leiehtlen,  ScJurafxn  unt^r  drn 
Rumern,  Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  the 
Decumates  Agri  were  Ambiutinus  vicos,  Ausni, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Biberna,  Aquae  Mattiacae, 
| Munimentum  Trajani,  Artaunum,  Triburium,  iira- 
godurum  or  Bragodunum,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Riiaktia.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  ('Aypiturqt:  Ergina'),  a small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  llebn>. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Micron  in  a 
NW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hebrns.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a tributary 
of  the  Axius.  [L.  &.] 

AGRIA'NES  (’Aypioyts),  a Paeonian  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  They 
funned  excellent  light-armed  troops,  ami  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331;  Herod,  v.  16;  Thuc.  ii. 
96;  Arrian,  A nab.  i.  I.  § 11,  i.  5.  § l,  et  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  (‘Avpdyas*:  Fth.  and  Adj. 
'AKpayatrrtyos,  Agrigentinus : Girgenli),  ouc  of 
the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  die  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinas  and  GeU. 
It  stood  on  a hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
tho  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  a river  named  the  Acragas,  from  whence 
the  city  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Hytsas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a mile  from  its  month. 
The  former  is  now  called  die  Fiume  di  S.  liiagi ", 
die  latter  the  Drago , while  their  united  stream  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Girgenii  (Polyb. 
ix.  27 ; Siefert,  Akragat  u.aein  Gebict,  p.  20 — 22). 

We  learn  from  Thucydides  that  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a colony  from  Gela,  108  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  582.  The 
leaders  of  die  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Pjatilus, 
and  it  received  the  Dorian  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  observances 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a Rhodian 
colony.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,  where  Kramer  justly  reads  r*A tfav  for  'IcSrwr; 
I’olyb.  i£.  27.  Concerning  die  date  of  its  founda- 
tion see  Scbol.  ad  l'ind.  01.  ii.  66 ; and  Clinton,  F.  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  2G5.)  We  have  very  little  information 
concerning  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  and  power: 

* The  form  Acragas  or  A a hag  as  in  Latin  is 
found  only  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Yirg.  Jea.  iii 
703;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  210.) 
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flwagfc  it  preserved  its  liberty  fur  bat  a very  short 
period  before  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Phaiaris  (about 
570  B.  c.y.  The  history  of  that  despot  is  involved 
ia  so  much  uncertainty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  jart  of  it  can  be  depended  on  as  really  his- 
torical. [Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  P ha  laris,  vol.  iii.] 
Bat  it  seems  certain  that  he  raised  Agrigentum  to 
b*  coe  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Sicily,  and  ex- 
truded his  dominion  by  force  of  arms  over  a con-  I 
adorable  put  of  the  bland.  But  the  cruel  and 
tyrannical  character  of  his  internal  government  at 
length  provoked  a general  insurrection,  in  which 
1’Lilirb  himself  perished,  and  the  Agrigen  tines  re- 
covered tbeir  liberty.  (Diod.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  25;  Cic. 
it  Of.  ii.  7;  Heraclides,  Polit.  37.)  From  this 
jeriod  till  the  accession  of  Tberoo,  an  interval  of 
aiwet  60  y-ars,  we  have  no  information  concerning 
Agrigentum,  except  a casual  notice  tliat  it  was  suc- 
(Mivelj  governed  by  Alcamcnes  and  Alcandrus  (but 
whether  as  despots  or  chief  magistrates  does  not 
appear),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perin' under  their  rule.  (Heraclid.  L c.)  The 
ptreie  date  when  Tberon  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
t i his  native  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
ton  to  power,  are  unknown  to  us : but  he  appears  to 
Lave  become  despot  of  Agrigentum  as  early  as  b.  c. 
488.  (Diod.  xL  53.)  By  his  alliance  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  and  still  more  by  the  expulsion  of  Terillus 
ir.ee  Hiroera,  and  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  his 
dcuEiotB,  Tberon  extended  as  well  as  confirmed 
his  power,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 
».  c.  480,  which  for  a time  threatened  destruction 
to  iQ  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
» sowce  of  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentum.  For 
after  the  great  victory  of  Gelon  and  Tberon  at  Hi- 
n*n,  a vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  A gri  gen  tines,  and  were  em- 
pfcjfd  by  them  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
iiteadre  and  fertile  territory,  partly  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  in  the  city  itself,  the 
najnificenct?  of  which  was  long  afterwards  a subject 
4 aimiration.  (Diod.  xi.  25.)  Nor  does  the  go- 
vvrunicat  of  Tberon  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
iad  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  joremgn  power  till  his  death,  b.  c.  472.  Ilis 
« Thrvydaeus  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 
subjects  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct, 
odwai  expelled  from  Agrigentum  within  a year 
rfer  his  fathers  death.  (Id.  xL  53.  For  further 
Mads  concerning  the  history  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  see  the  articles  Thebgx  and  Thrasy- 
daets  ia  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Agrigestines  now  established  a democratic 
km  of  government,  which  they  retained  without 
iMcxTuptian  for  the  space  of  above  60  years,  until 
tfce  Carthaginian  invasion  in  B.  C.  406 — a period 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
fiooridurg  in  the  history  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
d many  others  of  the  Sicilian  cities.  The  great 
public  works  which  were  commenced  or  completed 
this  interval  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 
b*h  public  and  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece, 
sad  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
Win*  almost  proverbial.  Their  own  citizen  Em- 
pties is  laid  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
boose  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
themaelve  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
tbe  morrow.  (Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  2.  § 63.) 

Hi*  number  of  citizens  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
hnw  is  itated  by  Diodorus  at  20,000 : but  he  csti- 
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mates  the  whole  population  (including  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  not  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a statement  by  no  means 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c.), 
who  makes  the  population  of  the  city  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a gross  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken peace.  Agrigentum  could  not  avoid  parti- 
cipating— though  in  a less  degree  than  many  other 
cities — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  tlic  expulsion 
of  the  Gclonian  dynasty  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
revolutions  that  followed  in  different  parts  of  Sicily. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicol  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracusans  towards  tliat  chieftain  led  to  a war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a great  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the  river  Hiinera, 
b.  c.  446.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91,  xii.  8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  dissensions,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wbdom  and  moderation  of  Empedocles. 
(Diog.  Lacrt.  viiL  2.  § 64 — 67.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a strict  neutrality,  and  not 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  either  party  but 
refused  to  allow  a passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  cities.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Syracusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  failed  in  inducing  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  declare  for  the  victorious  party.  (Thuc. 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A more  formidable  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segcstans,  were  contented  in  their  first  expedition 
(b.  c.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinus  and  Himera: 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  n.  c.  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentincs  had  probably  rendered  them  littlo  fit  for 
warfare,  but  they  wero  supported  by  a body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a Lacedaemonian 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  citadel,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  city  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  efficient  aid  rendered  them 
by  a Syracusan  army  under  Daphnaous,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a siego 
of  eight  months  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
abandoned  their  city,  and  migrated  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  it  as 
their  quarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  n.c.405. 
(Diod.  xiii.  80—91,  108;  Xen.  Bell.  i.  5.  § 21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  this  fatal  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionysius  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
ruined  city,  subject  however  to  the  Carthaginian 
rule,  and  on  condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a permission  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.)  A few  years 
later  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  of  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
the  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Diony.du* 
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and  his  successors,  it  is  evident  that  tlio  dty  was 
far  from  having  recovered  its  previous  importance, 
and  continued  to  play  but  a subordinate  part.  (I)iod. 
xiv.  46,  88,  xv.  17,  xvi.  9 ; Plut.  Dion,  25,  26.  49.) 
In  the  general  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily  by 
Timolcon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Crimissus,  b.  c.  340,  he  found 
Agrigentum  in  a state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  rccolouise  it  with  citizens  from  Vclia  in 
Italy  (Pint,  Timol.  35.):  a measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
founder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentuin  again  attained  to  such  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
{Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentincs,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a league  with  the  Geloans  and  Messenians  to 
opjiose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
assistance  of  Aero  tat  us  the  son  of  Clcomcnes  as  their 
general:  but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  jieace  from  Syracuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  b.c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  70,71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partisans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  again  to  offer  a favourable  opening 
to  tho  ambition  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  chose 
Xemdocus  for  their  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
tho  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  tho  same 
time  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successful : the  powerfid  cities  of 
Gela  and  Enna  joined  their  cause,  Hcrbessus  and 
Kchetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a pitched  battle  with  Leptines  and  He- 
mophilus, the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Africa,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  xx.  31, 
32.  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Plant ias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  information  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
as  we  find  Agyrinm  and  other  cities  of  the  interior  . 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gda,  which  lie 
destroyed,  in  order  to  found  a new  city  named  after 
himself.  [Gela.]  The  period  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  But  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Soristratus 
with  a strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Epcirus.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  495 — 497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  permitted  their  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
their  citadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Homans  had  j 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hicron  of  Syracuse,  their  ! 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  <\  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postumius  and  Q.  Mamilius  laid  siege  to  it  with 
their  whole  force.  The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long  | 
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as  that  by  tho  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  406,  and  tb 
Homans  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  want  d 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  wen 
.still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  Hum 
who  had  advanced  with  a Large  army  to  relieve  tin 
city,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Karat 
consuls.  Hannitial  who  commanded  tire  army  withii 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longr 
and  made  his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian awl  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  city  to  iu 
fate.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Komaui 
who  carried  off  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  lasted  above  seven  month' 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  tho  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc . Hoesch.  p.  501 
— 503;  Polyb.  i.  17 — 19;  Zonar.  viii.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (n.  c.  255)  successive  la*** 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  power  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
possession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  littk 
difficulty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  city  in  ashes 
awl  razed  its  walls,  the  surviving  inhabitants  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
(Diod.  /.  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  pass*! 
under  the  dominion  of  Home : but  it  must  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  its  lute  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  part  when  the  contest  between 
Home  and  Cartilage  was  renewed  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  On  this  occasion  it  continued  stesdfibi 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Homans,  but  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Himiko,  before  Marvell  us  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.):  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  held  out  against  the  Roman  ooosnf 
Laevinus  long  after  the  other  cities  in  the  bland  had 
submitted.  At  length  tho  Numidian  Murines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  haring  been  offended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
Laevinus,  n.  c.  2 1 0.  The  leading  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  xxr.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentuin  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  permanently  subject  to 
Home:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  favour  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a number  of  new  citizens  from  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Manukas, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  municipal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  were  determined  by  Scipo 
African  us  in  a nuumer  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  tho  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  mod 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  convenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Terr.  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  >* 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  his  day  rank  as 
a Homan  colony,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion Agrigentum,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augusta*. 
(Eckhel,  J).  A.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  neither  Flinr 

•Mommsen  (Das  Rdmischc  J/fiaz- Wssen,  p- 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  aColonia  Latina,  like  Ncmausus  in  Gam* 
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tnr  Ptflknj  reckon  it  among  the  Homan  colonies  in 
Srfly.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  we  find  no  his- 
toriraJ  mention  of  it  under  the  Roman  empire,  but 
i!s  continued  existence  is  attested  by  the  geographers 
and  Itineraries,  and  as  long  as  Sicily  retrained 
subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  is  still 
taeatiowd  as  one  of  its  mo&t  considerable  cities. 
(Xrab.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  8.  § 14;  Ptol.  iii. 
4 § 14;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  88;  Tab.  Pent. ; Const.  Porph. 
tit  Prov.  ii.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  that 
(til  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  their  invasion 
cf  Sicily  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Samoa  under  Roger  Guiscanl  in  1086.  The 
mi  .km  city  of  Girycnti  still  contains  about  13,000 
■hiMtaita,  and  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  capital 
of  aoe  of  the  seven  districts  or  Intendenzc  into  which 
Srily  b now  divided. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  well  described  by 
Pofrfcias  (ix.  27).  It  occupied  a hill  of  considerable 
atent,  tiring  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Acragas 
uni  Hypcsas.  of  which  the  southern  front,  though  of 
snail  elevation,  presented  a steep  escarpment,  run- 
ahg  nearly  in  a straight  line  from  E.  to  W.  From 
br«  the  ground  sloped  gradually  upwards,  though 
tawnad  by  a cross  valley  or  depression,  towards  a 
ttodi  more  elevated  ridge  which  formed  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
nita,  the  north-western,  on  which  stands  the  modern 
thy  of  Girg&ai.  and  the  north-eastern,  which  do- 
med from  a temple  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
tHght,  the  name  of  the  Athenaean  hill  (d  ‘AffijeaTor 
Diod.  xiii.  85).  This  suimnit,  which  at- 
torn to  the  height  of  1 200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
i«  the  ni.rt  elevated  of  the  whole  city,  is  completely 
3«ripitrai5  and  inaccessible  towards  the  N.  and  K., 
ad  eaald  be  approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
tanwr  path  from  the  city  itself.  Hence,  it  fonned 
natural  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Agrigentum,  while 
tie  gentle  sieves  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
frra  the  southern  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
tfd  fruit-trees. — afforded  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
towo  ami  devein jjment  of  the  city  itself.  Great 
the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  the  whole 
cry  was  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  consider- 
portions  still  remain, especially  along  the  southern 
frttrt : their  whole  circuit  was  about  6 miles.  The 
{rexEiriti**  of  its  situation  sufficiently  explain  the 
imuistances  of  the  two  great  sieges  of  Agrigentum, 
ix  both  of  which  it  will  bo  observed  that  the  as- 
’tohota  confined  all  their  attacks  to  the  southern 
sj'  1 arath- western  parts  of  the  city,  wholly  neglect- 
ir  j the  north  and  east.  Diodorus,  indeed,  expressly 
tdb  u*  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
jetang  the  river  firpsu)  where  the  walls  could  be 
ipfruwked  by  military  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
WJ  pf^pect  of  success.  (Diod.  xiii.  85.) 

Agrigentum  was  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
•xws  fer  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
‘firdcur  ami  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
rtd  ferrate,  than  for  its  strength  as  a fortress. 
lri»iar  calls  it  u the  fairest  of  mortal  cities”  (*oA- 
Hfnrtuf  woKtvtr,  Pyth.  xii.  2),  though  many 
its  mart  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
rfr1*d  till  after  hU  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
J«wste  dwellings  of  the  Agrigen  tines  is  sufficiently 
Jiestid  by  the  saying  of  Empedocles  already  cited  : 
fkir  public  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
many  ancient  writers.  Of  it*  temples,  pro- 
laUy  the  most  ancient  were  that  qf  Zeus  Atabyrins, 
wenhip  they  derived  from  Rhodes,  and  that 
■t  Athens,  both  of  which  stc*xl  on  the  highest 
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summit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  city. 
(Polyh.  1.  c.)  The  templo  of  Zcub  Polieus,  the 
construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phaloris  (1\>- 
lyaen.  v.  1.  § 1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modern  city  of  GirytnH,  which 
appears  to  have  fonned  a second  citadel  or  acropolis, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  more  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it.  Some  fragments  of 
ancient  walls,  still  existing  in  those  of  the  church 
of  Sta  Maria  de  Grtci , are  considered  to  have 
belonged  to  this  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  wan  commenced  by  the  Agrigputines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
hut  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  in  b.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Diodorus,  who  tells 
us  that  it  wan  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  120 
in  height,  without  reckoning  the  basement.  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  but  engaged  in  the 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  their  circumference 
projected : so  gigantic  were  their  dimensions,  that 
each  of  the  fluting*  would  admit  a man’s  body. 
(Diod.  xiii.  82 ; Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  columns  and  entablature,  but 
even  these  suffice  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodorus,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  have  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  building  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A considerable 
portion  of  it  (including  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  which  served  as  Atlante*  to  sup- 
port an  entablature),  appears  to  have  rernuined  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down : and  the 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  GirycntL  (Fazcll.  vol.  i. 
p.  248  ; Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  203.) 

Besides  these,  we  find  mention  in  ancient  writers 
of  a temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a statue  of  that  deity  of  singular  beauty  and  excel- 
lence (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
without  the  walls,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
(Cic.  L c. ; Polyh.  i.  1$),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible,  not  far  from  the  bonk  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a celebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Verres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
ruins  of  which  arc  extant  on  the  site  of  Agrigentum, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sicily,  the 
ancient  appellations  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicuous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  southern  ridge  facing  the  sea : one  of 
these  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  city,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  a name  which 
rests  only  on  a misconception  of  a passage  of  Pliny 
(//.  iV.  xxxv.  9.  § 36)  : it  is  in  a half  mined  state, 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  aud  many  of  its  columns 
still  standing.  Its  position  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a precipitous  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a singularly  picturesque  and 
striking  character.  A few  hundred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  this  stand*  another  temple,  in  far  better  pre- 
•ervation,  being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ; it  is  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Human  date  while  both  this  temple  and  that  just 
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described  must  certainly  be  referred  to  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Agrigentiue  history,  or  the  fifth 
century  it.  c.  They  are  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  much  the  same  dimensions : both  are  peri- 
pteral, or  surrounded  with  a portico,  consisting  of  6 
columns  in  front,  and  13  on  each  side.  The  existing 
vestiges  of  other  temples  are  much  less  considerable: 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
column  is  standing,  is  commonly  regarded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Its  plan  and  design 
have  been  completely  ascertained  by  recent  exca- 
vations, which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  those  remaining  at  Agrigentuin,  after  that 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  : it  had  15  columns  in  the  side 
and  6 in  front.  Another,  a little  to  the  north  of  it, 
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of  which  considerable  portions  have  been  preserved 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  on  the  spot 
bears  the  name,  though  certainly  without  authority 
of  Castor  and  Pollux : while  another,  on  the  op 
posite  side  of  a deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  tv 
columns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  Vulcan.  A soul 
temple  or  aedicula , near  the  convent  of  S.  Nicola,  i 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Orator 
of  Phalaria : it  is  of  insignificant  size,  and  certain! 
of  Roman  date.  The  church  of  St.  Hlcui,  or  & Biaju 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenaean  lull,  i 
formed  out  of  the  cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  whk 
is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  have  lee 
dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  full  detail 
concerning  these  temples,  and  the  other  ruins  tti 
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A A.  Modem  City  of  Girgcnti. 

B B.  The  Athenaean  Hill. 

C C.  Ancient  Walls  of  Agrigcntum. 

I>.  Ancient  Port. 

K.  Modem  Port. 

F F.  Ancient  Burial  Grotmd. 

G G.  River  Hypsas  (F.  /h-ago). 

H H.  River  Acragas  (F.  tti  S.  Biagio). 

1.  Temple  of  Zeus  Policns. 

2.  of  Athena  ( ?). 

3.  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 


4.  Temple  of  Jnno  Lacinia. 

5.  of  Concord. 

6.  of  Hercules. 

7.  of  Zeus  Olympias. 

8.  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

9.  of  Vulcan. 

10.  of  Aesculapius. 

1 1.  called  the  Oratory  of  Phalaris. 

12.  Tomb  of  Theron. 

13.  Supposed  site  of  Piscina  described  by  Diodurn* 
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risible  at  Girgenti,  sec  Swinburne’s  Travels,  voL  ii. 
fv  — 291;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.207 — 212;  I)’Or- 
rille's  Simla,  p.  89 — 103  ; Sicfert,  Akragas,  p.  24 
— 38 ; ami  esftieially  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichild  della 
scuta,  voL  iiL,  who  gives  the  results  of  recent 
labours  on  the  spot,  many  of  which  wcro  unknown 
to  f irmer  writers.) 

Next  to  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the 
fohhc  work  of  which  Diodorus  speaks  with  the 
neatest  admiration  (xL  25,  xiiL  72),  was  a piscina, 
or  reservoir  of  water,  constructed  in  the  time  of 
Taerea,  which  was  not  less  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. ami  was  plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and 
frequented  by  numerous  swans.  It  hod  fallen  into 
feeay.  aiid  become  filled  with  mud  in  the  time  of  the 
k>lori*n,  but  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  still  indicated 
W a deep  hollow  or  depression  in  the  S.  western 
jertko  of  the  dty,  between  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
*r.i  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  now  converted  into 
a carlen.  Connected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
system  of  subterranean  sewers  and  conduits  for 
«i*er.  constructed  on  a scale  far  superior  to  those 
«f  any  other  Greek  city : these  were  called  Phaeaccs, 
from  the  name  of  their  architect  I'haeax. 

It  was  not  only  in  their  public  buildings  that  the 
Af?igeorines,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
city,  loved  to  display  their  wealth  and  luxury.  An 
'«tentatioas  magnificence  appears  to  have  charac- 
terised their  habits  of  life,  in  other  respects  also  : 
and  showed  itself  especially  in  their  love  of  horses 
and  chariots.  Their  territory  was  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  breed  of  horses  (Virg.  Aen.  iiL 
?i>4),  an  advantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
U>  bear  away  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
Oinajac  games : and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
•4  the*  occasions  the  victor  Ex ae net  us  was  aceom- 
faajed  c®  his  triumphant  entry  into  his  native  city 
by  no  less  than  three  hundred  chariots,  all  drawn 
by  while  breves.  (Diod.  xiii.  82.)  Not  less  con- 
fpirooQs  ami  splendid  were  the  hospitalities  of  the 
more  wealthy  citizens.  Those  of  T heron  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  (Ol.  iiL  70),  but  even  these  pro- 
bably feU  short  of  those  of  later  days.  Gollias,  a 
citizen  noted  even  at  Agrigcntum  for  his  wealth 
and  F^lmdoar  of  living,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
feasted  at  ooce  five  hundred  knights  from  Gela.  and 
Ant’wtheiw,  on  occasion  of  his  daughter’s  marriage,  ] 
tana* bed  a banquet  to  all  the  citizens  of  Agri- 
iTttnra  in  the  several  quarters  they  inhabited. 
(Died.  xhL  83,  84.)  These  luxurious  habits  were 
irt  unaccompanied  with  a refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
thKioo  of  the  fine  arts : their  temples  and  public 
balding*  were  adorned  with  the  choicest  works  of 
vnlpeun*  and  pointing,  many  of  which  were  carried 
4 by  Dimilco  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  fall  Gf  that  dty  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  Scipio 
Affeaira*.  (Diod.  xiii.  90 ; Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43 ; Plin. 
0.  S.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.)  A like  spirit  of  ostentation 
displayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
tbeir  -epulchral  monuments ; and  they  are  said  to 
bare  even  erected  costly  tombs  to  favourite  horses 
ani  to  p*t  birds.  (Diod.  xiii.  82  ; Plin.  II.  S.  42. 
44 ; feiin.  45.  § 1 1.)  The  plain  in  front  of  tho 
«£y,  occupying  the  space  from  the  southern  wall  to 
tie  coofhcnee  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
wwlfhres  and  monuments,  among  which  that  of 
Tberoa  was  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
ria.  86) : the  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  the 
y *imcture  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
it  is  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  and  belongs,  in  all 
frittUlitj,  to  the  Roman  period. 
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For  this  extraordinary  wealth  Agrigentum  was 
indebted,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  corn,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  and  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiiL  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  after  the  great  victory  of  Hiincra,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  jirospei  ity,  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  domain.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  (Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  country  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xi.  42.  97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum, which  most  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  : but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  E.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ; though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Hcraclea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Halycus,  was  for  a long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.  Towards  the  interior  it  probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  in  which 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons,  or  Monte  Madonia,  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Ilimera.  (Siefcrt,  A kragas,  p.  9 — 1 1 .) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  Mottum  and  Ekuessis, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  C amicus,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of  tho  modem 
town  cf  Girgenti),  Ecnomi  s on  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  Gela,  and  subsequently  Piii2«tias, 
founded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Alicata. 

Of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
cf  Agrigentum,  tho  most  considerable  was  tho 
Acragas,  from  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  ancient  authors  the  dty  derived  its 
name.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  city,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigcntines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  tlie  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Pind.  OL 
ii.  1 6,  Pyth.  xii.  5,  and  Schol.  ad  locc. ; Empedocles 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  § 63 ; Steph.  Byz.  v. 
’AKpdyas ; Aelian.  V.  H.  ii.  33 ; Castell.  Kumm. 
Sic.  Vet.  p.  8.)  At  its  mouth  was  situated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy ; but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  constructions. 
Considerable  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modem 
port  of  Girgenti  is  situated  abovo  three  miles  further 
west.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  266,  272 ; PtoL  iii.  4.  § 6 ; 
FaxelL  vi.  1.  p.  246  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  202, 203.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  ancient 
I authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  which  are  at  tho 
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present  day  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  prosperity  to 
( girgenti ; but  its  mines  of  salt  (still  worked  at  a 
place  called  Abtjrangi,  about  8 miles  north  of  the 
city),  are  alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  and  Solinus. 
(Plb.  II.  X.  xxxi.  7.  »•  41  ; Satin.  5.  §§  18,  ID.) 
Several  writers  also  notice  a fountain  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  produced 
Petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  considered  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  as  a medicament  fur  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
source  still  exists  in  a garden  not  far  from  Girgenti, 
and  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  peasants  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Diosoorid.  i.  100;  PUn.  II.  X.  xxxv, 
15.  s.  51  ; SoUn.  5.  § 22  ; Fazcll.  de  Ileb.  Sicul.  vi. 
p.  261 ; Ferrara,  Cam  pi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia , p.  43.) 
A more  remarkable  object  is  the  mud  volcano  (now 
called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Maccabtbba')  about  4 
miles  N.  of  Girgenti,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
described  by  Solinus,  but  unnoticed  by  any  previous 
writer.  (Sdin.  5.  § 24 ; Fazcll.  p.  262 ; Ferrara, 
L c.  p.  44  ; Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  213.) 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  citizens  to 
whom  Agrigcntum  gave  birth,  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  philosopher  Empedocles  : among  his  contem- 
poraries we  may  mention  the  rhetorician  Polos,  and 
the  physician  Acron.  Of  earlier  date  than  these 
was  the  comic  poet  Deinolocbus,  the  pupil,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  rival,  of  Epichamms.  Philinus, 
the  historian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence,  who  was  a native  of  Agri  ■ 
gentum. 

The  extant  architectural  remains  of  Agrigentum 
have  been  already  noticed  b speakbg  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  Besides  these,  numerous  fragments  of 
buildings,  some  of  Greek  und  others  of  Roman  date, 
are  scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  city : and 
great  numbers  of  sepulchres  have  been  excavated, 
some  m the  plain  below  the  city,  others  within  its 
walls.  The  painted  vases  found  b these  tombs 
greatly  exceed  in  number  and  variety  those  dis- 
covered in  any  other  Sicilian  city,  and  rival  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  with  this  exception  comparatively  few  works 
of  art  bavo  been  discovered.  A sarcophagus  of 
marble,  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
on  which  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  merits  are  certainly  over-rated. 

There  exist  under  tho  hill  occupied  by  the  modern 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  excavations  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  by  many  writers  to  the 
ancient  Sicanians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  excavations  at 
Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  constructed  merely  b 
the  process  of  quarrying  stono  for  building  purposes. 

The  coins  of  Agrigentum,  which  arc  very  nume- 
rous and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  present  as  their 
common  type  an  eagle  on  the  one  side  and  a crab 
on  the  other.  The  one  here  figured,  on  w-hich  the 
eagle  is  represented  as  tearing  a hare,  belongs  un- 
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douhtedly  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Agri 
gcnlinc  history,  that  immediately  jrrecedin;  tl 
siege  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginian 
B.  c.  406.  Other  coins  of  the  some  j*rind  hav*  i 
quadriga  on  the  reverse,  in  conimemoratiun  of  tfcd 
victories  at  the  Olympic  game*.  [E.  H.  IJ.] 

AGRTXIUM  (' Ay pinur),  a town  of  AetaSa,  «ito 
ated  towards  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  Achcknc 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  From  its  mine 
might  conjecture  that  it  was  a town  of  the  Agraei 
hut  the  narrative  in  Polybius  (▼.  7)  would  iinsJh 
that  it  was  not  so  far  north.  In  b.  c.  314  we  fa 
Agrinium  in  alliance  with  tho  Acamaniam,  wlfj 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  latte 
u gainst  the  Aetolians.  As  soon  as  Cassander  return 
to  Macedonia,  Agrinium  was  besieged  by  the  AeSo 
1 Ians,  and  capitulated;  but  the  Aetolians  treachmu.h 
put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitm;:. 
(Diod.  xix.  67,  68;  Leake,  Xorthcm  Greece,  roli 
p.  156.) 

AGKIO'PIIAGI  (Peripl.  Mar.  Er.  p.  2).  were 
the  same  people  as  the  Crcophagi  or  flesh-eater;  d 
Aethiopia  Troglodytica.  In  summer  they  <lm» 
their  herds  down  to  the  pastures  of  the  AsUbni> : 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  Acting  in 
mountains  east  of  that  river.  As  their  name  arid 
diet  imply  they  were  hunters  and  herdsmen.  [Ae- 
thiopia.]  rw.  B.  D.] 

AGRIPPIXENSIS  COLONIA.  [Colo.ma.J 

AGYLLA.  [Caere.] 

AGY'RIUM  {' Ay upiov;  Eth.  'Ay vpivatoi  Agrri- 
nensis),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  now  callnl  S. 
Filippo  d A rgirb.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a steep  ami  lofty  hill,  between  Erma  and  Centuripa, 
and  was  distant  18  Roman  miles  from  the  former, 
and  12  from  the  latter.  (Tab.  Pcut.  The  Itin.Ant. 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3 for  the  former  <lh- 
tance.)  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  according  to  the  mythical  trac- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  was  visited  by  Heracles  on 
his  wanderings,  who  was  received  by  the  inlrabitants 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  various  sacral 
rites,  which  continued  to  he  observed  b the  days  <t 
Diodorus.  (Diod.  iv.  24.)  Ilistoricallyspeaking.it 
apjicars  to  have  been  a Sicilian  city,  and  did  not  n?- 
ceive  a Greek  colony.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  R.  c* 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  government  of  a prino* 
of  the  name  of  Agyris,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse,  sad 
assisted  him  on  various  occasions.  Agyris  exteivnd 
his  dominion  over  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  fortresses  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  bccoiur  tlw 
most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily  after  Dionysius  ldni- 
self,  and  the  city  of  Agyrium  is  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  so  wealthy  and  populous  as  to  contain  not 
leas  than  20,000  citizens.  (Diod.  xiv.  9,  78,95) 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  under 
in  B.  c.  392,  Agyris  continued  steadfast  to  the  »1- 
I liance  of  Dionysius,  and  contributed  essential  $em<r 
against  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Id.  xiv.  95, 96  ) 
From  this  time  w o hear  no  more  of  Agyris  or  Ins 
city  during  tho  reign  of  Dionysius,  but  in  B.  C.  339 
we  find  Agyrium  under  the  yoke  of  a despot  nam<d 
A pill  unlades,  who  was  compelled  by  Timelcon  to  ab* 
dicate  his  power.  The  inhabitants  were  now  dec w no 
Syracusan  citizens:  10,000  new  colonists  receino 
allotments  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  arc 
the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  a magnificent  thesis 
and  other  public  buildings.  (Diod.  xvi.  82,  83.) 

At  a later  period  it  liecatne  subject  to  Puiuti*s» 
king  of  Agrigeutiuu : but  was  one  of  the  first  ulics 
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to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  a few  years  afterwards  we 
Stei  the  Azyrinaeans  on  friendly  terms  with  ilieron 
king  of  Syracuse,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  gift  U half  the  territory  that  had  belonged  to 
Antfefaun.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  pp.  495, 499.) 
Under  the  Jiuman  government  they  continued  to  be 
& ftxirvhing  and  wealthy  community,  and  Cicero 
speaks  c £ Agyrium  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
dries  of  Sicily.  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from 
thr-  fertility  of  its  territory  in  corn : which  previous 
to  the  arrival  cf  Vents  found  employment  for  250 
farmers  (aratores),  a number  diminished  by  the  ex- 
actions of  his  praetorship  to  no  more  than  80.  (Cic. 
Terr.  iii.  18,  27 — 31,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
we  hare  little  further  notice  of  it,  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  the  “ populi  stipendiary  ” 
erf  sicily,  and  the  name  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  cele- 
brated few  a church  of  St.  Philip  with  a miraculous 
altar,  from  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  town  is 
derived.  It  became  in  consequence  a great  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  with  the  title  of  a city  and  above 
6000  inhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13 ; 
FazdL  de,  Reb.  Sicul.  voL  i.  p.  435 ; Ortolani,  LHz. 
L'eogr.  della  Sicilia , p.  111.) 

The  historian  Diodorus  Siculus  was  a native  of 
Agyrium,  anti  has  preserved  to  us  several  particulars 
crccgmmg  his  native  town.  Numerous  memorials 
w ere  preserved  there  of  the  pretended  visit  of  He- 
racles : the  impression  of  the  feet  of  his  oxen  was  still 
shown  in  the  rock,  and  a lake  or  pool  four  stadia  in 
‘'inrumference  was  believed  to  have  been  excavated 
by  him.  A Temenos  or  sacred  grove  in  the  neigh- 
Vcrbond  of  the  city  was  consecrated  to  Geryones, 
tai  another  to  Iolaus,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
rotation:  and  annual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
et inhaled  in  honour  both  of  that  hero  and  of  Hc- 
rades  himself.  (Diod.  i.  4,  iv.  24.)  At  a later  period 
TudoInb  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  city,  where 
be  constructed  several  temples,  a Bouleuterion  and 
Agora,  as  well  as  a theatre  which  Diodorus  tells  us 
was  the  finest  in  all  Sicily,  after  that  of  Syracuse, 
(Id.  xvi.  83.)  Scarcely  any  remains  of  these  build- 
ing! are  now  visible,  the  only  vestiges  of  antiquity 
bring  a few  undefined  fragments  of  masonry.  The 
rased  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  attributed  by 
jkk  writers  to  the  Greeks,  is  a work  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  tenth  century.  (Amico,  ad  Fazell.  p.  440; 
Lex.  Topeyr.  Sic.  roL  i.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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AHAHNA.  a town  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by 
Lay  (x.  25)  daring  the  campaign  of  Fabius  in  that 
routij,  n. r.  295.  He  affords  no  clue  to  its  po- 
fjriw.  which  is  utterly  unknown.  Clnverins  and 
nthcr  writers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Ass  a.  but  this  scents  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
ntrurnstaaces  of  the  campaign.  (Cluver.  Ilal 
p 626.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

AUS  or  AEAS  (Alas  Spot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 14; 
Pin.  ri.  29.  s.  33),  was  a headland  of  the  limestone 
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range  which  separates  Upper  Egypt  from  tlie  KM 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes,  and  S.  of  tho 
modem  Ko*eir  (Phi  lot  eras),  in  lat.  29$.  The  dis- 
trict occupried  by  the  Icthyophagi  commenced  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  headland  of  Aias.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALABANDA  ’AAdthri'Sa,  rd  ’AAd£cu-5a:  Ft  A. 
'AAaSavSedf,  A la  band  eu*,  Alabandensis,  Al&bandc- 
nus:  Adj.  Alabandicos),  a city  of  Cana,  was  situ- 
ated lfiU  stadia  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  separated 
from  the  plain  of  Mylasa  by  a mountain  tract. 
Strabo  describes  it  os  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hills 
(as  some  read  the  passage),  which  are  spo  close 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  panniers  on.  The  modem  site  is  doubtful;  but 
Arabl/uud,  on  a large  branch  of  the  Maeander,  now 
called  the  7'sbina,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  S. 
bank,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alabonda; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  corresponds  well 
enough  with  Strabo's  description.  The  Tikina  may 
probably  be  the  Mnrsyos  of  Herodotus  (v.  118). 
There  are  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  but  very  few  inscriptions. 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  citizens.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus  or  court  house, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A stone  called  44  lapis  Alabandicus,” 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  fusible  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  13),  and  used  for  making  glass,  and  for 
glazing  vessels. 

Stephanas  mentions  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(vii.  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  in  Caria  (t»k  Iv  rrj 
Kaplp),  winch  is  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  city  of  the  name;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (viii.  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a large  city  of  Phrygia.  This  Alabanda 
of  Phrygia  cannot  be  tbfc  town  on  tho  Tthina , for 
Phrygia  never  extended  so  far  as  there.  [G.  L.j 

ALABASTRA  or  ALABASTRON  (’AAa&urrpd, 

’ AXdSacrpwv  v6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59;  Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  11,  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32),  a city  of  Egypt,  whose  site  is 
differently  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  places 
it  in  Upi*r  Egypt ; Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomis.  It 
would  accordingly  be  either  south  or  north  of  tho 
Mona  Alahastritcs.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  alabaster  quarries  of  that  mountain.  If  Ala- 
bast  ra  stood  in  the  Heptanomis,  it  was  an  inland 
town,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  hills.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTRITES  MOXS  {'AXagaarptrbp  6pos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 27),  formed  a portion  of  the  limestone 
rocks  which  ran  westward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  This  upland  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Herinnpolis 
Magna,  in  lat.  27$,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Alabastra.  It  contained  large  quarries  of  the 
beautifully  veined  and  white  alabaster  which  tho 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  their  sarcophagi 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  city  Alabastra  (see  preceding  article),  but  this 
was  probably  further  from  the  mountain.  They  were 
first  visited  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1824.  Tho 
grottoes  of  Koum-tl-A hmar  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  ancient  excavations.  They  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings, 
but  are  inferior  in  tizc  and  splendour  to  the  similar 
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grottoes  at  Benihassan.  The  sculptures  in  these 
catacombs  are  chiefly  devoted  to  military  subjects 
— processions,  in  which  the  king,  mounted  on  a 
chariot,  is  followed  by  his  soldiers  on  foot,  or  in 
war-cl lariots,  with  distinctive  weapon  and  standards. 
The  monarch  is  also  represented  as  borne  in  a kind 
of  open  litter  or  shrine,  and  advancing  with  his 
offerings  to  the  temple  of  i’htaii.  Uis  attendants 
seem,  from  their  dress,  to  belong  to  the  military 
caste  alone.  (Wilkinson,  Tuj>ography  of  Thebe*, 
p.  386.;  Mod,  Egypt,  vnL  iL  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

ALABIS,  ALABUS  or  ALABON  (’AAafi»i», 
Steplt.  Byz.,  Diod. ; 'AAaSos,  l'tol. ; Alabis,  Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  227),  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Mcgarensis.  Diodorus  de- 
scribes it  as  a considerable  stream  issuing  from  a 
large  basin,  of  artificial  construction,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Daedalus,  and  emptying 
itself  after  a short  course  into  the  sea.  (Diod.  iv. 
78;  Yib.  Sequent,  p.  4.)  This  description  exactly 
accords  with  that  given  by  Cluverius  of  a stream 
called  ho  Cantaro,  which  issues  from  a very  co- 
pious source  only  half  a mile  from  the  coast,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  just  opposite  the  modern  city  of 
Augusta,  Some  traces  of  buildings  were  in  his 
time  still  visible  around  the  basin  of  its  source. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  133;  Faxell.  voL  i.  p.  158.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  Aboles  ("ASoAoj)  of  Plutarch, 
on  the  bauks  of  which  Timoleon  defeated  Maine  reus, 
the  tyrant  of  Catann,  in  a pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Alabus.  (Plut.  TimoL  34.)  A town  of 
the  same  name  with  the  river  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  (v.  ’AAa Sdiy),  but  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALA  ESA  or  II  ALE’SA  ("AAc ucra,  Diod. ; Strab. ; 
Ptol. ; Halesa,  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218;  Halcsini,  Cic. 
Plin.),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  near  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  between  Cephaloedium  and  Cal  act  a. 
It  was  of  Siculian  origin,  and  its  foundation  is  re- 
lated by  Diodorus,  who  informs  us  that  in  B.  c.  403 
the  inhabitants  of  Herbita  (a  Siculian  city),  having 
concluded  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  their 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archonides  determined  to 
quit  the  city  and  found  a new  colony,  which  he 
settled  partly  with  citizens  of  Ilcrbita,  and  partly 
with  mercenaries  und  other  strangers  who  collected 
around  him  through  enmity  towards  Dionysius.  He 
gave  to  this  new  colony  the  name  of  Alae?a,  to 
which  the  epithet  Arclumidea  was  frequently  added 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Others  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  erroneously,  to  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  16.)  It  quickly  rose 
to  prosperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  ono  of 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  make  its  submission 
to  the  Homans,  to  whose  alliance  it  continued  steadily 
faithful.  It  was  doubtless  to  its  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  services  that  it  was  able  to  ren- 
der to  tin*  Romans  during  their  wars  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  indebted  for  the  jieculinr  privilege  of  retain- 
ing its  own  laws  and  independence,  exempt  from  all 
taxation:  — an  advantage  enjoyed  by  only  five  cities 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  16,  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  501; 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  49,  69,  iii.  6.)  In  consequence  of 
this  advantageous  position  it  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosjierity,  and  became  one  of  the  mast,  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Sicily.  On  erne  occasion  its  citizens, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves 
concerning  the  choice  of  the  senate,  C.  Claudius 
Pulcher  was  sent,  at  their  own  request  in  b.  c.  95, 
to  regulato  the  matter  by  a law,  which  he  did  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  But  their  privi- 
leges did  not  protect  them  from  the  exactions  of 
Vcrres,  who  imposed  on  them  an  enormous  contri- 
bution both  in  corn  and  money.  (Id.  i&.  73 — 75; 
Ep . ad  Earn.  xiii.  32.)  The  city  appears  to  have 
subsequently  declined,  and  had  sunk  in  the  time  cl 
Augustus  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  muni- 
cipal town  (Castell.  Inter,  p.  27):  but  was  still 
one  of  the  few  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily 
which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  272.)  Pliny  also  enumerates  it  oniony  the 
“ stipcndiari&e  civitatcs  ” of  Sicily.  {II.  JV.  iii.  8.) 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regar  l 
to  the  site  of  Alaesa,  arising  principally  from  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  assigned  by  Strabo,  the 
Itinerary,  and  the  TaboU.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  or  erroneous,  but  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  situation  ia  correctly 
fixed  by  Cluverius  and  Torremuzza  at  the  sprt 
marked  by  an  old  church  called  Sta.  Maria  U 
Palate,  near  the  modem  town  of  Turn,  and  aboie 
the  river  Pettineo . This  site  coincides  perfect!) 

with  the  expression  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  16),  that  tbc 
town  was  built  “ on  a hill  about  8 stadia  from  the 
sea:"  as  well  as  with  the  distance  of  eighteen  JI.  P. 
from  Cephaloedium  assigned  by  the  Tabu la.  (Tie* 
Itinerary  gives  28  by  on  easy  error.)  The  ruin'* 
described  by  Fazello  as  visible  there  in  his  time 
were  such  as  to  indicate  the  site  of  a large  city,  and 
several  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  spat, 
some  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.  One  of 
these,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  concerning  the 
divisions  of  land,  Ac.,  and  mentions  repeatedly  a 
river  Alaeses,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha- 
leses of  Columella  (x.  268),  and  which  is  probably 
the  modem  Pettineo  ; as  well  as  a fountain  named 
li’YKiui.v.  This  is  jierhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Solinus  (5.  § 20)  and  I’riscian  (Ptrieges.  500),  but 
without  mentioning  its  name,  as  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halesa,  the  waters  of  which  were  swoln  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  music.  Fazello  describe 
the  mins  os  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  on  which 
were  the  remains  of  a large  building  (probably 
baths),  for  the  space  of  more  than  a mile  to  tin 
summit  of  a bill,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  the 
citadel.  About  3 miles  further  inland  was  a largo 
fountain  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  inscription), 
with  extensive  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  cou- 
vcyed  its  waters  to  the  city.  All  trace  of  thej*e 
ruins  has  now  disappeared,  except  some  portions  of 
the  aqueduct:  but  fragments  of  statues,  as  well  a* 
coins  and  inscriptions,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered on  the  spot.  (Faze  11.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  4; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  288 — 290;  Boeekh,  C.  I.  tom.  iii. 
pp.  612 — 621;  Castelli,  Hist.  Alaesae,  Panonn. 
1753;  Id.  laser.  Sic.  p.109;  Biscari,  Viaggio  in 
Sicilia,  p.  243.)  [E.  U.  B.] 


ALAGO'NIA  (‘AAo-yoria),  a town  of  Laconia 
near  the  Mcsscnian  frontier,  belonging  to  the  Eku- 
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there*-  Lacooes,  containing  temples  of  Dionysus  and 
Artemis.  This  town  was  distant  30  stadia  from 
Gerenia,  but  its  site  is  unknown.  (Pa us.  iii.  21. 
§ 7.  iii.  26.  § 11.) 

ALALCOMEXAE.  1.  (’AAoAiroufva/,  Strab., 
Paas. ; 'AAakxofitvioy,  Steph.  B.;  Eth.  'AAaAxo- 
f^tnfxh.’AXaXjcotJLtyalos,  ’ WaXKOfsivios : Sulindri ), 
an  anrient  town  in  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  TiJpbosrium,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Coroneia,  and 
near  the  lake  Copais.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Athena,  who  was  said  to  have  been  born 
there,  and  who  is  hence  called  Alaleomeneis  (’AAoA- 
k \u(yrjtf)  in  Horner.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
-too*!,  at  a little  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
Triton,  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais. 
Beyond  the  modern  village  of  Sulimiri,  the  site 

Alalooroenae,  are  some  polygonal  foundations, 
apparently  those  of  a single  building,  which  are 
{•nriably  remains  of  the  peri  bolus  of  the  temple. 
ft-:h  the  town  and  tl»e  temple  were  plundered  by 
Silia,  who  carried  off  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 

( Bom.  II  iv.  8;  Paus.  ix.  3.  § 4,  ix.  33.  § 5,  seq.; 
Krab.  pp.  410,  411,  413;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. ; Leake, 
Sorikcrn  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  135;  Forclihamruer, 
Htdcnica,  p.  185.) 

2.  Or  AtOOXDtlE  (’AAitofurof),  said  to  to  a 
town  in  Ithaca  (Pint.  Qnaest.  Graec.  43;  Steph.  B. 
«.».),  or  in  the  small  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
l»<a!hood  of  Ithaca.  (Strab.  p.  456.) 

ALA'LIA.  [Alekia.] 

ALAXDEB,  a river  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15, 18),  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Livy,  in  hb 
grant  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manlius.  It  was  pro- 
bUy  a branch  of  the  Songarius,  as  Hamilton  (Re- 
*r*rdies  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp  458,  467)  con- 
jectures, and  the  stream  which  flows  in  the  valley  of 
fieiad;  but  he  gives  no  modem  name  to  it,  [G.L.] 

ALA’NI  (’AAayol,  'AAavvoi),  a people,  found 
Mh  in  Aria  and  in  Europe,  whose  precise  geogra- 
phical pactions  and  ethnographical  relations  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  They  probably  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  through  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  the  expedition  of  Pompey  into  the  countries 
**«jt  the  CttOjoxsos ; when  they  were  found  in  the 
E.  part  of  Caucasus,  in  the  region  which  was  called 
Albania  by  the  Romans,  but  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 
sad  where  Alani  are  found  down  to  a late  period  of 
the  Greek  empire.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  4.  s. 
6;  Lacan,  x.  454;  Procop.  Pert.  ii.  29,  Goth.  iv. 
4:  Coast.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  42.)  Valerius 
Flaccui  ( Arg . vi.  42)  mentions  them  among  the 
popple  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Heniochi.  Am- 
r..aaas  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us  more  about  the 
Akai  than  any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian 
raroarage  hb  soldiers  by  tl>e  example  of  Pom- 
pry,  M who,  breaking  his  way  through  the  Albani 
itfsd  the  Maasagotae,  whom  we  now  call  Alani, 
saw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  " (xxiii.  5).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century  we  hear  of  the  Alani 
b two  very  remote  positions.  On  the  one  haud, 
Jtwephos,  who  describes  them  as  Scythians  dwelling 
about  the  river  TanaTs  (Don)  and  the  Lake  Maeotb 
(Sea  of  Atoe),  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
teng  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 
“ the  pass  which  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 
pates  ” they  ravaged  Me* lb  and  Armenia,  and  re- 
turned home  again.  On  the  other  hand,  they  arc 
Tseationed  by  Seneca  (Thgest.  629)  as  dwelling  on 
the  liter  (Iksmthe);  and  Martial  (Epigr.  vii.  30)  ex- 
presdjr  calls  them  Sarmatians;  and  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a 25)  mentions  Alani  and  Roocaiani  (i.  e.  Russ- 
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Alans)  among  the  generic  names  applied  at  different 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarmatia.  Thus  there  were  Alani  both  in  Asia,  iu 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotb  anti  tho 
Euxinc;  and  also,  according  to  Josephus,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  port  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  the  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spart.  Had.  4.  s.  6;  Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  Pi. 
6.  s.  8,  Marc.  22,  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Roxalani,  Bastamae,  and  Peucinl);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadocia.  (Diou  Cass.  lxix.  15.) 
Oil  this  occasion  the  historian  Arriau,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian,  co»i]»osed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  observed  against  the 
Alani  (Iicra^is  tea r’  ’AAavwv),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photias  (Cod.  lviii.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  of 
which  a considerable  fragment  b preserved  (Arrian. 
e<L  Diibner,  in  Didot’s  Script.  Graec.  Bibl.  pp.  250 
— 253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  troXviinruiv  <pC\ov 
'AAavwv  of  Dionysius  Periegctes,  v.  308);  and  they 
fought  without  armour  for  themselves  or  their  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a name  which  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  (cont.  Alanos , 30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  (Tact.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sauromatae  (Sarmatians),  as  praetbing  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish  lancers , de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonines,  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  'AXavvui  Xkv- 
0ai,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Eurnpaea,  namely,  the  Vencdae,  Peucini,  Bastamae, 
Iazyges,  Roxolani,  Ilamaxobii,  and  Alauni  Scythae; 
of  whom  he  places  the  Iazyges  and  Roxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Macotis,  and  then  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iii.  5.  § 19).  He  also  mentions 
(ii.  14.  § 2)  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Pannonia,  no  doubt 
a body  who,  in  course  of  invasion,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a Mt.  Alaunus  (rb  *AA uvvov  opoj) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathius  (atl  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  their 
name  from  the  Alanus,  a mountain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy’s  M.  Alaunus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alauni : some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  mountains , properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fid- 
lowed  Ptolemy.  Dionysius  Periegctes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Palus  Macotis,  with  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
Gctao,  Bastamae,  and  Dacians;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (308)  that  their  land  extends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  “ where  are  the  Mehuichlacni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Hippemolgi,  and  Ncuri,  and  Agathyrsi, 
where  the  Borysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine.” 
Some  suppose  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  different 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bemhardy,  atl  loc.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Marcian  <*f  Hera- 
cleia  (rS»v  ’AA uvuiv  Sap/uctTuv  idvos : PeripL  p.  100, 
cd.  Miller;  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  (’AAaj'ol  Ztcvdai)  arc  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  § 9)  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia 
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within  the  Imaus,  near  the  “ Unknown  Land  ;”  I 
and  here,  too,  we  find  mountains  of  the  same  name  ! 
( td  ’Wayd  upv,  §§  3,  11),  E.  of  the  llypcrborei 
M.j  he  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  Ural  chain,  to  which  he  erroneously  gives  a 
direction  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  information  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  from  Aminianus  Marccllinus,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourth  century 
(about  3.r)0 — 400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
the  Koxolani,  the  Iazvges,  the  Macotae,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Talus  Maeotis  (xxii.  8.  § 30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Riphaei  M.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis,  he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  them  the 
Masaagetae,  Alani,  and  Sargctao,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  known  ( obscuri , quorum  nec  voca- 
bula  nob sunt  noUi , nec  mores').  Again  (§ 
48)  on  tlie  NW.  of  the  Eoxine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  (Dniester),  he  places  44  the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costobocae,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
ledge ;”  a small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture; 
the  rest  wander  through  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ; their  habitations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees;  and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  of  the  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  376.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (xxxi.  2),  ho  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  44  the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae,,,  of  whom  ho  undertakes  to  give  a better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
ister  to  the  TanaTs  dwell  the  Sauroinatae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  TanaTs  the  Alani  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia;  having  their  name  from  that 
of  their  mountains  (cor  montium  apptllatione  cogno- 
minati , which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alani 
comes  from  ala , a word  signifying  a mountain).  By 
their  conquests  they  extetulcd  their  name , os  well  as 
their  power,  over  the  neighbouring  nations;  just  as 
the  Fenian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Neuri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mountains;  the  Budini  and  Geloni;  the  Aga- 
thyrsi;  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi ; from 
whom  a tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  E.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amazons  being  placed  by  him  oil  the  TanaTs  and 
the  Caspian),  w hence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Ganges. 
Through  these  immen.se  regions,  but  often  far  apart 
from  one  another,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Alani 
lived  a nomade  life : and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
Ho  then  describes  their  manners.  'JTiey  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land ; they  feed  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  come  to 
a pasture  they  make  a camp,  by  placing  their  wag- 
gons in  a cirdc;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  is  exhausted.  Their  flocks  ami  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fruit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices;  while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  from  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship  and  a sound  knowledge  of 
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I the  art  of  war.  They  despise  going  on  hot.  It 

i person  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome;  thrfj 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  for  tb 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.  The  lighting  • 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  swiftness ; a ciftiuj 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian 
and  by  Josephus  (D.J.  vii.  7.  § 4),  from  whumwefia 
that  they  used  the  lasso  in  battle:  Lucian,  too,  in- 
scribes them  as  like  the  Scythians  in  their  arm*  aw 
their  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  ( Toxarit,  51 
voL  ii.  p 557).  In  general,  proceeds  Anwritm 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  lorn 
and  manners.  Their  plundering  and  hunting  ei 
cureions  had  bronght  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  th- 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Armenia 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  life  in  those  jxirts  that  tbi 
description  of  Ammiauus  evidently  refers.  Dang* 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  Miss;  t Is 
loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgwt 
on  a man's  memory.  Their  greatest  glory  was  U 
kill  a foe  in  battle,  and  the  seal]**  of  their  riaii 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  for  trappings 
They  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  bot, 
fixing  a naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  barbaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  god  d 
war  and  of  their  country  for  the  time  being.  They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  they 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seem) 
from  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture. Slavery  was  unknown  to  them;  all  wered 
noble  birth.  Even  their  judges  were  selected  fr 
their  long-tried  pre-eininencc  in  war.  Several  d 
these  particulars  are  confirmed  by  Jomandos  (de 
lit  bus  Geticis,  24).  Claudian  also  mentions  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connects  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (In  Jiujin.  i.  312): 

44  Massagetes,  caesamquo  bibens  Maeotida  Alanas.” 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  theta 
in  the  plains  E.  of  the  TanaTs,  the  great  body  <f 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  invasion  d 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  liermanric  (a.  i>.  3*5),  d 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  broke 
out  between  tho  Goths  and  Romans  in  Mae-ia.  » 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Alani  joined  the  Goths,  that 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  tho  invader* 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  A.  i>.  379 — &>-'• 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  constantly 
associated  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Procopius  calls  them  a tribe  of  the 
Goths  (rordutb*  (0vo s:  Vand.  i.  3).  But  the- 
movements  arc  more  closely  connected  with  those  « 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Punnonia ; and,  retiring  thence 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  j»eoples  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Procop  h-l 
Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  31 ; Clinton,  R.  t & \ 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Alani  arc  found  iu  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  Alanuumi,  and  Franks.  (ClinU®, 
s.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spain,  414,  th* 
Alani  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silingi,  retreated  before 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Bactica.  (Clinton,  »■  a- 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  tb* 
Aims  lost  their  king  Ataces,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  their  separate  nation- 
ality, and  transferred  their  allegianoe  to  Gondene, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  s.  «•  J 
After  Gunderic's  death,  in  428,  the  allied  barbarian 
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petitioned  Spain,  the  Suevi  obtaining  Gallaecia,  the 
.V-ani  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  Mew  Carthage, 
i3, i the  Vandals  Baetiea.  (Clinton,  s.  cl')  Must 
cf  them  accompanied  GeLseric  in  his  invasion  of 
Africa  in  the  following  year  (429:  Africa,  Van- 
palx).  and  among  other  indications  of  their  con- 
tnaed  consequence  in  Africa,  we  find  an  edict  of 
Humic  addressed,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Vasthb  and  Alans  (Clinton,  s.  a.);  while  in  Spain 
w?  hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vandals,  but  the 
yatt  cf  both  is  occupied  by  the  Suevi.  Meanwhile, 
returning  to  Europe,  at  the  time  of  Attila's  invasion 
cf  the  Roman  era  pin-,  we  find  in  his  camp  the  de> 
s.T'T.iants  of  tbote  Alans  who  bad  at  first  joined  the 
Hsns;  and  the  personal  influence  of  Aetius  with 
Arrda  obtained  the  services  of  a body  of  Alani,  who 
*ev  settled  in  Gaul,  about  Valence  and  Orleans. 
(Gibheo,  c.  35.)  When  Attila  invaded  Gaul,  45 1 , 
be  seems  to  hare  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 
r£  0»se  Aiani  (Gibbon  speaks  of  a promise  from 
their  king  Sand  ban  to  betray  Orleans);  and  the 
peat  victory  of  Chalons,  where  they  served  under 
Theodors  against  the  Hons,  was  nearly  lost  by  their 
defection  (451).  Among  the  acts  recorded  of  To- 
rkaood,  in  the  single  year  of  his  reign  (451 — 452), 
is  the  amplest  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 
fc*  bare  rebelled.  (Clinton,  s.  a .)  In  the  last  years 
d the  W.  empire  the  Alans  are  mentioned  with  other 
Wrhariutt  as  overrunning  Gaul  and  advancing  even 
«*  Liguria,  and  as  resisted  by  the  prowess  of  Ala- 
jorisa  (Clinton,  s.  a.  461;  Gibbon,  c.  36);  but 
tkonftiith  their  name  disappears,  swallowed  up  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  So  much  for 
the  Alani  of  the  West. 

All  this  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  found  in 
their  ancient  settlements  in  the  E.,  between  the  Don 
iai  Volga,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  They  are  men- 
hiw»i  under  Justinian;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
!be  wir  between  Justin  IL  and  Chosroes,  king  of 
Boss,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
enas, under  their  king  Sarues,  572 — 3.  (Theo  • 
pfcvbct.  ap.  phot.  Cod.  lxv.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.  Bckkcr.) 
Tbe  Alani  of  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men- 
tueed,  both  by  Byzantine  and  Arabian  writers,  in 
ti*  middle  ages,  and  many  geographers  suppose  the 
OmUs  cf  Daghestan  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
r«dkvil  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
O-intiv  about  the  E.  end  of  Caucasus  Alania. 

Aa&t  these  materials,  coujecture  has  naturally 
been  busy.  From  the  Affghans  to  the  Poles,  there 
» scartdy  a race  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
Ta  identified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  fact,  the 
'an*  might  le  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 
■wants,  to  almost  any  of  the  notnadc  peoples,  con- 
founded by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Sey- 
rans eiiept  the  Moogols.  They  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  that  great  nomade  race  which  is  found, 
m the  beginning  of  recorded  hbtory,  in  the  NW.  of 
Aii  ami  the  SE.  of  Europe ; and  perhaps  we  should 
b far  wnmg  in  placing  their  origiual  seats  in 
th*  oxurtry  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars , round  the  head 
d the  Caspar.,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
Live  spread  W.-ward  round  the  Euxine,  and  espe- 
riallj  to  have  occupied  tlie  great  plains  N.  of  the 
t aacaetu  between  the  Don  and  Fo^a,  whence  they 
r^tad  forth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar- 
*****  (in  5.  Russia ) b clearly  established,  and  a 
«wpirisi>n  of  the  description  of  them  by  Ainmiunus 
Uartellinus  with  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
k*Tf  little  doubt  that  they  were  a kindred  race  to 
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the  Scythians  of  the  latter,  that  is,  tlie  people  of 
European  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Periplus  of 
the  E twine  (p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tauric  dialect  ’A pSdSSa  or  ’ApSaoSa,  that  is,  tlie 
city  of  the  Seven  gods.  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  de 
tAsie;  Hitter,  Erdkunde , vol.  ii.  pp.  845 — 850; 
Strittcr,  Mem.  Pop.  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395 ; l)e 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Ukcrt, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  550 — 555;  Georgii,  vol.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

A LATH  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.  [Alani.] 
ALA'NIA.  [Amo.] 

ALATA  C ASTRA  {inepunoy  crTpardictbov, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Murray  and  Inverness-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  Homans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  a.  i».  139, 
to  repress  tbe  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  clans : 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  it 
obliterated.  (Capitolin.  Antonin.  P.  5 ; Pausan.  viii. 
43.  § 3.)  [W.  B.  I).] 

ALATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  (’A \irpioy,  Strab.; 
Alatri.vatks,  Liv.;  Alktiukatem,  Plin.  ct  lnscr.), 
a city  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Via  Latina,  about  7 miles  from  Fcrentinuin,  and 
still  called  AlatrL  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  n.  c.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Rome,  tlie  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Fcrentinuin  and  Veruli,  pronounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  tlie  other  Hernicons,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  tho 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  connu- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  ( Captivi , iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a municipal 
town  of  consideration  {Or.  pro  Chient.  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  tho 
“oppida"  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iiL  5.  9;  lnscr.  ap. 
Gruter.  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7 ; Orelli,  lnscr.  3785 ; 
Zuinpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  from 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  tho  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina,  (v.  p.  237>) 

The  modem  town  of  Alatri,  which  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
episcopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on 
a steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  little  river  Cosa.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  arc  among  the  mast  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  tlie  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  tbe  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinuin.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill:  its  form  Is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  circuit,  constituting  a nearly  level 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  construction,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but  which 
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attain  at  the  SE.  angle  an  elevation  of  not  lees 
than  50  feet.  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the 
X.  side,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a postern  or 
sally-port,  communicating  by  a steep  and  narrow 
subterranean  passage  with  the  platform  above:  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
square-headed,  the  architrave  being  formed  of  one 
enormous  block  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  more  than  15  feet  in  length  by  5$  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rude  bas-reliefs  may  be  still  observed 
above  the  smaller  gate.  All  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  arc  built  of  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pelasgic,  as  opposed  to  the  ruder  Cyclopean,  and  are 
among  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
construction,  both  from  their  enormous  solidity,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  arc  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  A latri  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Madame  Dionigi  ( Viaggio  in  alcune  Citta  del 
Lazio , Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
Dodwell's  Pehutgic  Bemains.  pi.  92 — 96.  [E.H.B.] 
ALAUXA,  a town  of  the  Unclli,  as  Caesar  (B.  G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  jieople,  or  Yencti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  Aleaunu , near  Valognes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manchc,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman 
remains.  [G.  L.J 

ALAUXI.  [Alaxi.] 

ALA'ZOX  (Plin.  vi.  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZO'XIUS 
(’AAa^ciwoi,  Strnb.  p.  500:  Alasan,  Alack*),  a river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Oambyses  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyrus,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  Its  position 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassius.  [Arab.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO'XES  (,AAd£cvi'«f),  a Scythian  jicople  on 
the  Borysthenos  (Dnieper),  X.  of  the  Callipidae,  and  | 
S.  of  the  agricultural  Scythians:  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  550:  Herod, 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  Hi.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  Genua  to  Vnda 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford 
us  no  assistance  in  determining  its  position:  hut  it 
is  probable  that  Cltiver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  AlbUsola , a village  about  3 miles 
from  Savona,  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent.; 
Cluver.  Hal.  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCKNSIS  or  FUCENTIS  ("AA Sa, 
Strab.;  "'AAtfa  ♦ouwei'm,  Ptol.;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Alhani ; see  Yarr.  de  L.  L.  viii.  § 35),  an  im- 
portant  city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3 miles  from  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Lake  Furinus,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monte.  Velino.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged:  but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Acquians  (AV>nm  in  Aequo s, 
x.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (xxvi.  11)  he  speaks 
of  the  “ Albensis  ager  ” as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Marxians.  His  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Appian  (Annib.  39)  and  by  iStrabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latin  city, 
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! adjoining  the  territory  of  the  Msrsians.  PtoSen: 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a Marsic  city,  t 
' do  Si  1 ius  1 talmas  and  Festus  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 57 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  Albezia,  p.  4,  « 
Miiller):  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  mat 
modem  writers.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  it  wa 
originally  an  Acquiun  town,  but  being  situated  n 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Muoi  j 
having  in  later  times  become  far  more  celelwatr 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  Alba  came  t 
1*  commonly  aligned  to  them.  Pliny  (//.  .V.  u 
12 — 17)  reckons  the  A1  Senses  as  distinct  both  fax 
the  Mars)  and  Aequieuli:  and  it  appears  from  is 
! scriptions  that  they  belonged  to  the  Fabian  tribe 
while  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  the  Sabines  and  Pelign 
were  included  in  the  Sergian.  Xo  historical  men 
tion  of  Alba  is  found  previous  to  the  foundation  o 
the  Roman  colony:  but  it  has  been  generally  as 
burned  to  be  a very  ancient  city.  Niebuhr  etc 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  I,onga  was  derive 
from  thence:  though  Appian  telb  us  on  the  cwn 
1 trary  tliat  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  thei 
colony  from  their  own  mother-city  (/.  c.).  It  is  man 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  cases,  origins! 
and  was  derived  from  their  lofty  situation,  bejn. 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.  The  reinai:. 
of  its  ancient  fortifications  may  however  be  regardo 
as  a testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  nt 
special  mention  of  it  as  a place  of  strength  preryv! 
j to  the  Roman  conquest.  But  immediately  after  tin 
1 subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  n.  c.  302,  the  Romani 
j hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a body  of  not  less  tim 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  and  it 
1 liecaine  from  this  time  a fortress  of  the  first  class. 
In  n.  c.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Alba  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Romans  in  Uk 
defence  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  tbcii 
zeal  and  promptitude  on  this  occasion  we  find  than 
only  two  years  after  (in  B.c.  209)  among  the 
twelve  colonies  which  declared  themselves  unable  to 
furnish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pre- 
vious services  exempt  them  from  the  same  punishment 
with  the  rest  for  tills  default.  (Appian,  A nnib.  39; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxLx.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alba 
repeatedly  selected  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  inland  position  as  a place  of  confinement  for 
state  prisoners;  among  whom  Sypltax,  king  of  So- 
malia, Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bit  ait  O', 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  particularly  mentions!. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  xlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  § 3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alha  with- 
stood a siege  from  the  confederate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxil). 
During  the  Civil  Wars  also  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a manner  that  sufficiently  attests  its 
imj«rtance  in  a military  point  of  view.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  15,  24;  Appian,  Civ.  iii.  45,  47,  v.  30; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  Philipp,  iii.  3,  15.  iv. 
2,  xiii.  9).  But  under  the  Empire  it  attracted  little 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period:  though  its  continued  existence 
ns  a provincial  town  of  some  note  Is  attested  hr 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  l.c.\  Itin.  Ant.  p.  309:  Tab.  PeuL;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Murntori,  Jnscr.  1021.  5,  103S.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Its  territory,  on  account  of  its 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  fruit  thau 
com,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
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ce’.xnoe  of  its  Tints.  (S3.  ItaL  viii.  506 ; Plin.  II.  N. 
it.  24.)  Daring  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire  Alba  seems  to  have  declined  and  sunk  into 
insignificance,  as  it  did  not  become  the  see  of  a 
t'.-bop,  nor  Is  its  name  mentioned  by  Paulas  Diaco- 
uif  among  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Alba  is  still 
retained  by  a poor  village  of  about  150  inhabitants, 
«4uch  occupies  the  northern  and  most  elevated 
manat  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city. 
Tbe  remains  of  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
etfiaf.  especially  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
•tr  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cation to  be  found  in  Italy.  Their  circuit  is  about 
tiree  miles,  and  they  enclose  three  separate  heights 
<x  summits  of  the  bill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
hav<?  had  its  particular  defences  as  an  arx  or  citadel, 
be -iiies  the  external  walls  which  surrounded  the 
■shle.  They  are  of  different  construction,  and 
{ribably  belong  to  different  periods:  the  greater 
fart  of  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
rr^ular,  polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
faoad  in  bo  many  other  cities  of  Central  Italy : while 
other  portion?,  especially  a kind  of  advanced  out- 
T-rk,  present  much  more  regular  polygonal  masonry, 
hot  serving  only  as  a facing  to  the  wall  or  rampart, 
tie  substance  of  which  is  composed  of  rubble-work. 
TLr  fanner  class  of  construction  is  generally  referred 
k-  the  ancient  or  Acquian  city : the  latter  to  the 
h<nao  colony.  (See  however  on  this  subject  a 
paper  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
ikaiJes  these  remains  there  exist  also  the  traces  of 
ac  amphitheatre,  a theatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  several  temples,  one  of  which  has  been 
futirerted  into  a church,  and  presenes  its  ancient 
» undaiiuus,  plan,  and  columns.  It  stands  on  a hill 
aor  called  after  it  the  Colle  di  S.  Pietro,  which  forms 
one  of  the  summits  already  described ; the  two  others 
are  aow called  the  Colit  diPrttorino  and  Colie  ttiAlbe , 
the  latter  being  the  site  of  the  modern  village.  (See 
the  annexed  plan).  Numerous  inscriptions  belonging 
to  Alba  have  been  transported  to  the  neighbouring 


A Colle  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modern  village). 

B.  Colle  di  S.  Pietro. 

C.  Colle  di  Pettorino. 
ca.  Ancient  Gates. 
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town  of  A vezzano,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Fudnns : 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  off  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  Tagliacozzo , a.  n. 
1268.  (Premia,  Antichita  di  Alba  Fueense.  8vo. 
Roma,  1836;  Kramer,  Ikr  Fuciner  See.  p.  55—57; 
lluore’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  371).  [E.  H.  B.1 
ALBA  HELVOBUM  or  HELVIORUM(Plin.ui. 
4.  s.  5.  xiv.  3.  s.  4.),  a city  of  the  Helvii.  a tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (J9.  G.  viL  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Mons  Cevenna.  The  modem 
Alps  or  Apt,  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Roman  remains.  An  Alba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
(Aotioe  de  la  Goals  Ancienne ) and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  Ilelviorum  ; but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Aups.  [G.  L.] 
ALBA  JULIA.  [Atulum.j 
ALBA  LONGA  ("AAfa:  Albani),  a very  an- 
cient city  of  Latiuin,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Lac  us  Al- 
banus,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  known  as  Mons  Albanus.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a league  or 
confederacy  of  the  Latin  cities,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a kind  of  supremacy  or  Hegemony;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Rome 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is 
fabulous  and  poetical,  that  it  b almost  impossible  to 
separate  from  tbenee  the  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  legendary  history  universally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  from  Lnvi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the  latter  city 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Strah.  p.  229)  ; and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a period  of  300  years  from  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Rome,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
till  its  destruction  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  (Liv.  i.  29; 
Justin,  xliii.  1 ; Virg.  Aen.  i.  272;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  205.)  The  former  interval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  chronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a clumsy 
forgery  of  a late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  hbtorical  that  a Silvian  house  or  gens  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  /.  c.)  From 
thb  house  the  Romans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Romulus;  but  Rome  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relations 
I which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a metro- 
I polis  or  parent  city  and  its  offspring.  In  fact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
when  the  war  broke  out  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
feat and  submbsion  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a few  years  afterwards  as  a punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Metius  Fufetius.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destruction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  received  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latins 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  share  in  its 
acomplishment.  (Liv.  i.  29;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  31; 
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Strab.  v.  p.  231 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  350, 351.)  The  ' 
city  was  never  rebuilt;  its  temples  alone  had  been 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  still  existing 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  by  the  mountain  and  lake,  but  the 
valley  immediately  subjacent  was  called  the  Vullis 
Albana,  and  as  late  as  n.  c.  339  we  find  a body  of 
Roman  troops  described  as  encamping  “sub  jugo 
Albae  Longae  ” (Liv.  vii.  39),  by  which  we  must 
certainly  understand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it.  The  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  was  termed  the  “ ager  Alban  us,” 
whence  the  name  of  Alban um  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [Albaxum.]  Roman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  Tullii,  Scrvilii,  Quintii, 
&c. — these  were  represented  as  migrating  thither 
after  the  fall  of  their  native  city.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  exj>elled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Albani  Longani 
Bovillenses."  (Droll,  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  authorities  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kind  of  supremacy  to 
which  Rome  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  all  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentuin,  La- 
vinium,  Praeneste,  Tusculum,  Sec.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Emeb.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Orirjo  Gent  is 
Romnnae  (c.  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Pometia, 
Castram  Inui,  Bola,  and  Cora.  (Aen.  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a very  different  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
“ populi  Albcnscs  ” who  were  accustomed  to  share 
with  the  other  Latins  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  themselves,  contains  just  thirty  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  among  the  cities 
that  composed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  c.  493:  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  Latium *,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a catalogue  derived  from  a much  earlier 
state  of  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
rank,  which  were  probably  either  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a relation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 — 22 ; who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  regarding  these  “ populi  AI- 
bonscs  ” as  mere  denies  or  townships  in  the  territory 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clear  that  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 

* The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  article  Latini. 
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a larger  one  Including  all  the  Latin  citic« ; for  tber 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  sacrifices  on  tia 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a bond  of  on*  -i 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  far 
that  the  sanctuary  on  the  Mens  Alban  us  wx*  th» 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  affords  strong  confirm 
[ at  ion  of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  cit; 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Perhaps  a stil 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  tin 
Lucas  Fcrentinae,  immediately  without  the  w.-di 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  their  political  as- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  be  at 
tachcd  to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  cor- 
nect  the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  am 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a I’elasgian  source.  Bu 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  coot  ran 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  according  to  which  Alfad 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  one  another;  the  latter  being  the  head  if  ri* 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  fonr.ei 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casci,  and  becan* 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Latiuin.  [Latini. ~]  Its  naurf 

— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  white  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  esi  his 
landing  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  390,  viii.  45 ; Scrv.  ad  loc.; 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  144;  Propert.  iv.  1.  35)  — was 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  from  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  waiters,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  1 <st  Bight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  Gell.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a long  and  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  L c.)  Precisely 
such  a ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  central 
mountain  — the  Mons  Albanus,  now  Monte  Caro — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palaztolo,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  village 
of  Marino.  The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  lake 
is  completely  precipitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artificially  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
upper  jutrt ; at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  fragments  of  massive  masonry,  which 
must  have  funned  part  of  the  ancient  walla:  at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  Palazzolo , Is  a commanding 
knoll  funning  the  tennination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  citadel.  The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  NE. 
is  less  abnipt  than  towards  the  lake,  but  still  verv 
steep,  so  that  the  city  must  have  been  confined,  as 
described  by  ancient  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  more  than  a mile  in 
length.  No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
walls  now  remain ; but  an  ancient  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Mte.  Ctac*, 
along  the  margin  of  the  hike  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
l»ecn  situated.  In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  site  of  Alba  and  Marino,  is  a fountain  with  a co- 
pious supply  of  water,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  A<jua 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  bold 
their  national  assemblies;  a custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  its  destruction.  (Gell, 
Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  90;  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 — 65  j Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  The 
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territory  of  AIUl  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
u agvr  Albonu?  * was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
qhhfited  in  particular  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine, 
which  was  considered  inferior  only  to  the  Falemian. 
(Diuo.  Hal.  i.  66;  Piin.  B.  N.  xxiii.  1.  s.  20;  Hor. 
Carwk.  ir.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8.  16.)  It  produced  also 
t kind  of  volcanic  stone,  now  called  Peperino,  which 
preaily  excelled  the  common  tufo  of  Home  as  a build* 
iog  material,  and  was  extensively  used  as  such  tinder 
the  name  ccf  “ lapis  Alban  us.”  The  ancient  quarries 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  valley  between  Alba  and 
Marino.  (Yitruv.  ii.  7 : Piin.  B.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
Sort.  Attfj.  72;  Xibby,  Roma  AtUiea,  vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  site  of 
Alba  Lang*  was  generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  Palazsolo , a situation  which  docs  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  site 
f end  in  ancient  authors,  and  is  too  confined  a space 
to  hare  ever  afforded  room  for  an  ancient  city.  Nie- 
bohr  is  certainly  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
modern  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa  as  having  been  the 
erz  of  Alba  Longa  (vol.  i.  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
fir  two  distant  to  have  ever  had  any  immediate  con- 
neetaQ  with  the  ancient  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POMPKIA  ('AA^x  n^mjfa,  Ptol.:  Al- 
Pampeiani),  a considerable  town  of  the 
iUeriar  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  river  Tanarus,  j 
near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called  ) 
Ain.  We  have  no  account  in  any  ancient  writer 
«f  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  there 
h every  probability  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
a filiation  from  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabo  (the  father 
Pumper  the  Great)  who  conferred  many  privileges 
on  the  Ci  sal  jane  Gauls.  An  inscription  cited  by 
.'*pna  (MitcdL  p.  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a Roman  colony,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  and 
mtand  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  is  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. (See  Mannert.  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
jrM*M  colonial  rank,  but  appears  as  a municipal 
tows  both  in  Pliny  and  on  inscriptions : though  the 
finwg  author  reckons  it  among  the  “ uobilia  oppida” 
rf  Liguria.  (Piin.  iiL  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45; 
OrdL  Inter.  2179)  It  was  the  birth-jdace  of  the 
naferpr  Pertinax,  whose  father  had  a villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  the  Villa  Martis.  (Dion  Cass, 
hxm.  3;  Jul.  Capitol.  Pert.  1,  3.)  Its  territory 
particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Min.  xvii.  4.  s.  3.)  Alba  is  still  a considerable  town 
with  a population  of  7000  souls;  it  is  an  episcopal 
we  and  the  capital  of  a district.  [E.  II.  B.] 
ALBA'XA.  [Albania.] 

ALBA'XIA  (tj  ’AA Sarta:  Eth.  and  Adj.  ’AA- 
Ca*>t,  ’AA 6drio%,  Albanus,  Albanius),  a country  of 
Aria,  lying  about  the  E.  jurt  of  the  chain  of  Can* 
am.  The  first  distinct  information  concerning  it 
wis  retained  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks  through 
l’cci pry’s  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65);  and  the  know- 
ledge obtained  from  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
embodied  in  Strabo's  full  description  of  the  country 
sad  people  (pp.  501,  foil.).  According  to  him, 
Albania  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian,  here 
railed  th#  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Piin.); 
uri  on  the  X.  by  the  Caucasus,  here  called  Ccraunius 
Mens,  which  divided  it  from  Sammtia  Asiatics.  On 
the  W.  it  joined  Iberia:  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 
dary, bat  he  mentions  as  a part  of  Albania  the 
district  of  Cam  by  sene,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Cambysw,  where  he  says  the  Armenians  touch  both 
the  IlrrUns  and  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
4niW  from  the  Great  Armenia  by  the  river  Cyrus 
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(Konr).  Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
daries differently.  It  was  found  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  country  further  N.  as  far  as  the 
river  Cosius  (vi.  13.  a 15);  and  he  also  makes  the 
river  Alazon  ( Alasan ) the  W.  boundary  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  11).  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  tho 
river  Souna  (2odva)  as  the  N.  boundary ; and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  wbat  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alazon  and  the  Cambyses,  or 
even  W.  of  tho  Cambyses.  The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
is  jrrobably  the  Sulak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  in  43°  45'  N.  lat.),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Genkas  (Attwjff);  then  the  Caesius, 
no  doubt  the  Ca&ius  of  Pliny  (Koitov);  &.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  place  the  Alhantis 
(prob.  Samour),  near  the  city  of  Albana  (Iterbent). 
To  these  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Casj>ian  N.  of 
tho  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.  Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanes,  Khoctaees,  and 
Canes.  The  country  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Schirvan  or  Guirvan,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Leghittan  and  iJaghet- 
tan.  Strata's  description  of  the  country  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyras.  Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysene  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.  The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyras  made  tho  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  producing  corn,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  almost  spontaneously;  in  some  parts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
but  there  were  also  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula),  htany  of  these  particulars  are  con- 
firmed by  modern  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  th»  ir  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  originally  a 
nomode  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  a great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
they  lived  chietly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  j»n>- 
duce  of  tbeir  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  w ith  an  army  of  60,000 
infantry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathern  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  clothed  in  complete  armour.  (Plut. 
I.C.;  Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tor)' attacks  on  their  more  civilised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  traffic  was  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  power  of 
arithmetical  comjmtation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ud  IHon.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  tho  moveable  property  of  tho 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  received  no  inheritance 
I from  their  fathers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
! wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  anti  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
I the  Caucasus ; they  spoke  26  different  dialects,  and 
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were  divided  into  1 2 hordes,  each  governed  by  its  own 
chief,  but  all,  in  Strabo’s  time,  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  their  tribes  were  the  Legae  (Atttoi),  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Leghistan,  and  Gelae  (Tt?- 
Aai)  in  the  mountains  on  the  X.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrhi  (Tityoi)  on  the  river 
Gerrhus  (Ptol.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a deity  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zeus,  and  the  Sun,  but  above  all  the 
Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  frontier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king:  and  had  under 
his  command  a rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a body  of  temple-slaves  (ifp6bov\oi),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  subject  of 
such  a paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a year  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  Selene; 
and  auguries  were  drawn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death : the  rite  is  fully  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Cau-  i 
casian  regions  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65) 
that  they  first  become  known  to  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Accord-  j 
ingly  the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from  ■ 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526; 
Plin.  vi.  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tacitus  relates  ; 
(.JfM.vi.34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  claimed  de-  j 
scent  from  the  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixus  they  preserved 
many  legends,  and  that  they  abstained  from  offering  ! 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  legend  derived  them  from 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  out  of  I 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Potnpey 
us  their  brethren.  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a Scythian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massage tuc,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inliabitants  of  the  Caucasus.  [Alani.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  bo  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albana  ( Dcrbend ), 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  oil  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albaniae  or  Caspiae  Pylae 
( Past  of  Derbend).  It  is  formed  by  a NE.  spur 
of  Cuucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ceraunius  M.,  which  Strabo  applied  to  the 
E.  ]«irt  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiae 
1’vi.ae.  The  Gangara  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  Bakou , famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
capital.  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspieuc  and 
Cambysenc,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  sec  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pi.  2,  pp.  561,  Ac.; 
Georgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA'XIAE  PORTAE.  [Albania,  Caspiae 
Portae.] 

ALBA'XUM  ('AA^aedv),  a town  of  Latium, 
situated  on  the  western  bonier  of  the  Locus  Albonus, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Albano.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  its  site  formed  part  of  the  ter-  { 
ritory  of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
the  fall  of  that  city  to  retain  the  name  of  “ Albanus  I 
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] A ger.”  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)  During 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  Itecame  a favouj 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  who  const:  rri* 
villas  here  on  a magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  sv 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodius  — who  t 
killed  by  Milo  close  to  his  own  villa — to  Bnxtixs  s 
to  Curio.  (Cic.  Or.  in  Pison.  31,  pro  J/*L 
19,  20,  Ep.  ad  Alt.  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  de  Oral.  iL  l 
Pint.  Pomp.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Potiijj 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  “ AHk&xi 
Pompeii,”  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspic- ti- 
mid is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  fell  nf 
i the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  DolaJ*- 
J (Cic.  Philipp,  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultima! 

! passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  became 
I favourite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  1 
[ successors.  (Suet.  Ntr.  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  : 
I Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitian  that 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement ; that  emperor  nu 
it  not  merely  a place  of  retirement,  but  his  hubiti 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  busine 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  and  even  gammon 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet.  Domit.  4.  1 
Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  9,  Ixvii.  1 ; Juv.  Sat.  iv. ; Ore 
laser.  No.  3318.)  Existing  remains  sufficient 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  garde 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  j 
adorned  it ; and  it  is  probably  from  his  time  th 
we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there 
a detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Rome.  The  pruximi 
of  this  camp  to  the  city  naturally  gave  it  muc 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  l 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantin 
(Acl.  Spart.  Caraeall.  2;  Jul.  Capit.  Afarimin.  2'. 
Herodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  account  - 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  “ Ar 
Albana"  applied  to  the  imperial  residence  « 
Domitian.  (Tac.  Agric.  45;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  1 45._) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  perio 
] when  the  town  of  Albanutn  first  arose,  but  ther 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  jrroi 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  resident- 
[ and  permanent  military  station.  We  first  find  i 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  records  during  the  reigi 
I of  Constantine,  aud  in  the  fifth  century  it  bccami 
the  sec  of  a bishop,  which  it  has  continued  eve: 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  79.)  Procopius,  in  tin 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a city  (irtiAur/ia),  anc 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Bclisarius  for  th< 
defence  of  Rome.  (B.  G.  ii.  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a city, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  is  a fuvourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer  with  the  modem  Roman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  arising 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  of 
shade  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Roman 
times;  the  greater  part  of  which  unquestionably 
I belong  to  the  villa  of  Donation,  and  its  appnr- 
tenances,  including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  remains.  Some 
fragments  of  reticulated  masonry  sire  supposed,  by 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  included  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Barber  ini,  between  Albano  and  Casttl 
Gandolfo , though  in  their  present  state  belonging 
undoubtedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  lie 
based  upon  the  “ insanae  snbstructiones  ” of  Clodius 
alluded  to  by  Cicero.  ( Pro  Mil.  20.)  Derides 
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iaa*  ruins,  great  part  of  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
ares  irf-  the  Praetorian  camp  may  be  observed  in 
he  1.WTJ  of  Albano:  it  was  as  usual  of  quadrilateral 
arm,  and  the  walls  which  surround  it  arc  built  of 
oauive  blocks  of  peperino,  some  of  them  not  less 
ban  12  feet  in  length,  and  presenting  much  re- 
-■ii  it.'  Lance  to  the  more  ancient  fort  ideations  of 
xnrarroas  Italian  cities,  from  which  they  differ, 
twwewer,  in  their  comparatively  small  thickness. 

Among  the  most  interesting  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Albano  may  be  noticed 
tbnr  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments.  One  of 
tbr-e,  about  half  a mile  from  Albano  on  the  road 
to  [tame,  exceeding  30  feet  in  elevation,  is  corn- 
n*aiy.  bat  erroneously,  deemed  the  sepulchre  of 
Godius:  another,  on  the  same  road  close  to  the 
ptt  of  Albano,  has  a far  better  claim  to  be 
roinied  as  that  of  Pompey,  who  was  really  buried, 
as  wc  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  ncigh- 
Wb<w*l  of  his  Alban  villa.  (Plut.  Pomp.  80.) 
Tbe  third.  situated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
torn-  oo  the  road  to  Aricia,  and  vulgarly  known  as 
tk  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Ctiriatii,  has  been 
‘■v-posed  by  some  modem  antiquarians  to  be  the 
lab  of  Arons,  son  of  Parsena,  who  was  killed  in 
lottle  uenx  Aricia.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
h u of  much  later  date,  and  was  constmcted  in 
potation  of  tbe  Etruscan  style  towards  the  close 
d the  1 toman  republic.  (Xibby,  L c.  p.  93 ; Canina 
in  Ann,  dell'  Jnet.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  57.)  For  full 
Is  concerning  the  Roman  remains  at  Albano, 
see  Xibby,  Din  tom  i di  Roma , p.  88 — 97 ; Iliccy, 
Storia  di  Alba  Longa , 4 to.  Rome,  1787;  Piranesi, 
.1  Wichita  di  Albano,  Roma,  17G2.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'XUS.  [Albania.] 

ALBA'XUS  LAC  US,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Albano . is  a remarkable  lake  of  Latiom,  situated 
ixnwsdiately  beneath  the  mountain  of  the  same 
tame  (now  J fonte  Coco),  about  14  miles  S.  E.  of 
Rome.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  six  miles  in 
tir»'mnference,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
ttmKUxfed  on  all  sides  by  steep  or  precipitous 
bank*  id  volcanic  tufo,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 
a height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
Wvel  of  the  lake.  It  undoubtedly  formed,  at  a very 
early  perir-L,  the  crater  of  a volcano,  but  this  must 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
Tbrjogh  situated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mens 
A1  bonus,  it  is  at  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
plain  of  Latium,  the  level  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  above  the  sea:  their  depth  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  con- 
,*ctcd  with  this  lake  is  the  construction  of  the 
celebrated  emissary  or  tunnel  to  carry  off  its  super - 
fhms  waters,  the  formation  of  which  is  narrated 
huh  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  while  the  work  itself 
mnains  at  the  present  day,  to  confirm  tbe  accuracy 
of  their  accounts.  According  to  the  statement  thus 
transmitted  to  ns,  this  tunnel  was  a work  of  the 
Romans,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  ».  c.,  and  was 
« rational  by  an  extraordinary  swelling  of  the  lake, 
tbe  watm  of  which  ruse  far  above  their  accustomed 
bdght,  m as  even  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  legend,  which  connected  this  prodigy  and  the 
work  itoetf  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  may  be  safely 
&amei  as  unhistarical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
(v  rejecting  tbe  date  thus  assigned  to  it.  (Liv.  v. 
15— 19;  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  11 — 16,  Fr.  Mai;  Gic. 
(k  Jinn.  L 44.)  This  remarkable  work,  which, 
it  tbe  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
2000  jars,  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
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it  was  originally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  near 
Cartel  Gandolfo , and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  ubout  6000  feet;  it  is  4 feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  6£  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2 feet,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
imjwesible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  from  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a fiat  archway,  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  enclosed  by  massive  masonry,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunuel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itself. 
The  opposite  extremity  of  it  is  at  a spot  called 
Ic  Mole,  near  Cartel  Saveli i , abont  a mile  from 
Albano , where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  form  a 
considerable  stream,  now  known  as  the  Rico  Albano, 
which,  after  a course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  tbe 
Tiber  near  a spot  called  La  Valeo.  Numerous 
openings  or  shafts  from  above  (“  sjnramina  ”)  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  construction, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  completion:  it  is  not  however,  os  asserted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut  through  “lava  hard  as  iron,”  but 
through  the  soft  volcanic  tufo  of  which  all  these 
hills  are  composed.  (Cell,  Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  22 
— 29 ; Xibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  98 — 
105;  Westphal,  RdmUche  Kampagne,  p.25;Abeken, 
MitteLIlalien,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  ( de  Dirin.  ii.  32) 
that  such  a work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain : a purpose  which  is 
still  in  great  measure  served  by  tbe  Rivo  Albano. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  part  covered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  “lacus 
in  Demote  Albano.”  At  a later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Romans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  among  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  “ Nymphaea  ” are  conspicuous. 
One  of  these,  immediately  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
are  visible  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
circumstance  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
common  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  of  tho 
submersion  of  a previously  existing  city.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'XUS  MOXS  (rb  ’AA Savbv  6pos,  Strab.; 
Monte  Caco ) was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latiuin,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  physical  features  of  that  country.  Tho 
name  of  Alban  Hills,  or  Monti  A Ibani , is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  mountains  that  rise  above 
Praeneste  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Volscian 
mountains  or  Monti  Lepini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  speak  only  of 
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the  Mons  Albanus  in  the  singular,  as  designatin'; 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass  is  clearly  of 
vulcanic  origin,  and  may  lie  conceived  as  having 
once  formed  a vast  crater,  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
now  culled  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  southern 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  those 
occupied  by  Rocca  Prior e and  Tusculum  continued 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Nemi,  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  Mons  Albanus,  which  presents  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formation,  having  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Rome) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,,  from  the  belief — wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — that  it  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cic.  pro  MiL  3 1 ; Lucan,  i.  198.)  It 
is  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins  ( Aen . xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a military  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sudden  advance  of  Hannibal  upon 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  connection  with  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  fur  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presiding  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  Latinac  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies:  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Municipia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  offerings  of  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxi.  63,  xxxii.  1;  Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  Dicin.  L 11;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  49; 
Suet.  Claud.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
from  a more  ancient  period,  but  ret.'iined  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a reeular  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  l’api- 


* Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latinlis,  see 
Orell.  Onomasl.  vol.  U.  p.  336;  Ernest,  ud  Suet. 
Califf.  22. 
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| ruts  Maso,  who  was  consul  in  u.  c.  231  : a mere 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellus.  aftor  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  ».  c.  211.  Only  five  in.stamf* 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  § 5;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xxxiii.  23, 
xlii.  21;  Fast.  Capit.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
church  and  convent  which  now  occupy  the  site  vrerr 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  j>eperiu.t 
which  formed  the  substruction  may  be  still  seer: 
(though  removed  from  their  original  Bite)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earlier  antiquarian', 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temple  must  have 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  Antichita  di  Albano;  Xibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113.)  But 

though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  tlse 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  still  preserved, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  blocks 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  jiarement  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, while  the  “ crcpidincs  ” or  curb-stones  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8 feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  op  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  This  road  may  Ik* 
traced  down  to  the  chesnut  woods  below  Rucca  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Palaxzrdfj, 
where  we  find  a remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cu.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  died  in  r.  c.  176. 
(Nibby,  l.  c.  pp.  75,  114,  115;  Cell,  Top.  of  Home, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  Allan  Mount : among 
these  the  falling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a circumstance  which  lias  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  tliat  the  volcanic  energy 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times  ; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (I>»u- 
beny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  169,  scq.  [E.  H.  15. 3 

A'LBICI,  a barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
(B.  C.  i.  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  {Marseille).  They  were  employed  cm 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar’s  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  u.  c.  49  (Caos.  B.  C.  i.  57).  The 
name  of  this  people  in  Strabo  is  ’AAficir  and  ’AA- 
SiotKoi  (p.  203);  for  it  docs  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract.  D’Anville  infers  that  a place 
called  A Ibiosc,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (ra  "AA§ia  bpij, 
Strnb.  vii.  p.314;  rb  ’AAfarbe  Spot,  Ptol.  li.  14.§  1 ), 
was  an  eastern  spar  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  Ulyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saavc,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  inclosing  Aemona,  and  fanning 
the  southern  boundary  of  Faunonia.  [\V.  B.  D.j 
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ALBIXGAUNTM.  [Album  Inoaunum.] 
ALBTXIA,  a considerable  river  of  Etruria,  still 
called  tie  Albegna,  rising  in  the  mountains  at  the 
hack  of  Saturoia,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
the  Portns  Telimonis  and  the  remarkable  promontory 
rxL'rd  lions  Argentarius.  The  name  is  found  only 
in  die  Tabula;  but  the  Alminla  or  Almina  of  the 
Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  500)  is  evidently  the  same 
rnx.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBIXTEMELIUM.  [Album  Intemelium.] 
ALBION.  [ Britan  ia.] 

ALBIS  ('AAgiy  err  *AA€i os : die  Elbe),  one  of  the 
2tw t rivers  of  Germany.  It  flows  from  SE.  to 
XW.,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Northern  or  Ger- 
tDsa  Ck*aa,  having  its  sources  near  the  Schneekoppe 
oo  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Iiiesengebirge.  Tacitus 
( '.’era.  4 1 ) places  its  sources  in  the  country  of  the 
ilermundnri,  which  is  too  far  east,  perhaps  because 
be  oxifonaled  the  Elbe  with  the  Eger;  Ptolemy  (ii. 
II)  pets  them  too  far  from  the  Asciburgian  niouu- 
isas.  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  1)  more  correctly  repre- 
sents it  as  rising  in  the  Vandal  mountains.  Strabo 
(>290)  describes  its  course  as  parallel,  awl  ^s  of  equal 
I'TiCth  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  both  of  which  notions 
ar?  nrwwoos.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easterly  and 
:,'*theriy  river  reached  by  the  Romans  in  Germany. 
Tbvy  lint  reached  its  banks  in  b.c.9,  under  Claudius 
brasw,  bat  drd  not  cross  it.  (Liv.  Epit.  140;  Dion 
1'm.Le.)  Domi tius  Ahenobarbus,  b.  c.  3,  was  the 
br*  who  crossed  the  river  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  44),  and 
?*?  years  later  be  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
AHte,  meeting  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  up  the  river 
tmasthe  sea.  (Tacit.  L c.\  VelL  Pat.  ii.  106;  Dion 
t ia.lv.  28.)  After  that  time  the  Romans,  not  think- 
m h sJe  to  keep  their  legions  at  so  great  a distance, 
udaii  such  warlike  nations,  never  again  proceeded 
« bras  the  Albis,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
sjv:  fasten  mclutum  et  notum  olim;  nunc  tantum 
filter.  [L.  S.] 

ALBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINGAUNUM 
( Wfyyawqr,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  A Ibenga),  a city  on 
thr  ant  of  Liguria,  about  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
tic  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ingauni.  There 
**>  1*  no  doubt  that  the  full  form  of  the  name, 
AJhsam  Ingaanum  (given  by  Pliny,  iiL  5.  s.  7,  and 
'mto.  de  R.  R,  iiL  9.  § 17),  is  the  correct,  or  at 
kart  the  original  one;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
«riy  abbreviated  into  Albingaunum,  which  Is  found 
ie  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 
with  little  alteration,  in  the  modem  namo 
•-  A&nga,  Strabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  from 
' “h  Sabbata  ( Fade ),  which  is  much  beyond  the 
tcai:  the  ltin.  Ant.  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 
M-  P„  which  is  rather  less  than  the  real  amount. 
'Snb.  p.  202 ; PtoL  iiL  1.  § 3;  ltin.  Ant.  p. 
295;  ltin.  Marit.  p.  502;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
t*>  have  been  a municipal  town  of  some  irn- 
t*ri*ire  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  occnpied 
k 1 the  troops  of  Otho  daring  the  civil  war  between 
tkia  the  VUellians.  (Tac.  Jlist.  ii.  15.)  At 
* bier  period  it  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 
d*  ttuperor  Procnlus.  (Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  The 
T-i-riem  city  of  AVtenga  contains  only  about  4000 
irJahtanti,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital 
f » district.  Some  inscriptions  and  other  Roman 
f'nains  have  been  found  here : and  a bridge,  called 
the  Ponte  Lungo,  is  considered  to  be  of  Roman  con- 
Knrhon.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nver  Cento,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
t'bc  the  Mekvla  of  Pliny:  that  river,  which  still 
t¥*aua  its  ancient  name,  floijrs  into  the  sea  at  An- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  further  S.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Alhenga  is  a little  bland,  called  Gallinakla  In- 
sula, from  its  abounding  in  fowls  in  a half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Gallinara.  (Varr. 
/.  c.;  Columell.  viii.  2.  § 2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'LBIUM  INTEME'LIUM  or  ALBINTEME- 
L1UM  ("AAtfio*'  ’I:  Strab. ; 'AASiyrepri- 

\iov,  Ptol.:  Vintimiglia),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rutuba.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  and  was  distant 
16  Roman  miles  from  the  Port  us  Monocci  (Monaco, 
ltin.  Marit.  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a city 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  of  municipal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitcllius,  on  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agricola  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  13, 
Agr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  ( L c.),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  city,  os  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpine  situ- 
ation, and  is  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Alb  or 
A Ip.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  tins  case  also  the 
full  form  is  the  older,  but  the  contracted  namo 
AJbintemelinm  is  already  found  in  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries ; in  one  of  which,  however,  it  js 
corrupted  into  Vintimilium,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  Vintimiglia.  It  is  still  a consider- 
able town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  see : but  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
few  Roman  inscriptions. 

It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Roja,  tho 
Rutuba  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a torrent  of  a for- 
midable character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  “ cavus,”  from  the  deep  bed  between  precipi- 
tous banks  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  mouth.  (Plin.  l.c.;  Lucan,  ii.  422.)  [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCELLA  ('AAffdjreAa : Villa  Fasila ),  a city 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconearis  (ltin.  Ant. ; 
Ptol.),  probably  the  Arbocala  (’AptfowfdAvj)  which 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xxi.  5), 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  c.),  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Vaccaei,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal’s  first  ex- 
ploits in  Spain,  b.  u.  218.  [P.  S.] 

A'LBULA.  1.  Tho  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 
[Tiberis.] 

2.  A small  river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  N.  of 
tho  Truentus,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  as- 
signing its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  very  corrupt : the  old  editions  give  A L- 
bulates  for  the  name  of  the  river.  [Picenum.] 

3.  A small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  about  a mile*  on  the  left  of  the 
modem  road  from  Romo  to  Tivoli,  but  which  was 
situated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibnr- 
tina,  at  a distance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Rome.  (Tab. 
Pent.;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §2.)  The  name  of  Albulu 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Vitruvius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statius  (Silv.  i.  3. 75),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itself  designated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  (t&  yAA$ovAa  viara,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  lake  and  stream  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  baths : while  extensive  Thermae  were 
erected  near  the  lako  itself,  the  mins  of  which 
arc  still  visible.  Their  construction  is  commonly 
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ascribed,  but  without  authority,  to  Agrippa.  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  like  most  sulphureous  sources, 
but  cold,  or  at  least  cool,  their  actual  temperature 
being  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  so  strong  is  the 
sulphureous  vapour  that  exhales  from  their  surface 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  alluded  to  by  Martial, 
of  “ smoking."  ( Canaque  sulphurtis  A Ibula  fuviat 
aquis,  L c .)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  water;  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sol f alar  a.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  6; 
Strab.  1.  c.\  Paus.  iv.  35.  § 10;  Suet.  Aug.  82, 
Ner.  31 ; Vitruv.  1.  c.)  No  allusion  is  found  in 
ancient  authors  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
waters  of  incrusting  all  the  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  of  the  deposit  thus  formed, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  described  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  Cutilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  channel  of  the  stream  has  re- 
quired to  be  artificially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited.  (Xibby, 
lJintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 6 ; Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome , pp.  40,  41.) 

It  haw  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Alhunea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albula, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  as- 
sumption : and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
“ doinus  Albuneae  resonant  is  ” of  the  former(  Carm.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibur],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus,  and  the 
fountain  of  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Virg. 
Am.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea. 
[Abdul]  [E.  II.  B.] 

ALBUM  PROMONTORIUM  (Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanus,  a few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-Tyrus).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  j 
the  base  of  the  headband  Album  ran  a narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition,  ! 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  coinmuui-  j 
cation  between  a small  fort  or  castle  called  Alexan- 
droschene  ( Scandalium ) and  the  Mediterranean.  (It.  I 
Micros,  p.  584.)  The  Album  Proinontoriuin  is  the  j 
modem  Cape  Blanc , and  w as  one  hour's  journey  to  1 
the  north  of  Ecclippa  (Dshib  or  Zib).  [VV.  B.  I).] 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (Georg. 
iii.  146),  from  which  wo  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Silarus.  The  name  of 
Monte  Albumo  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  1* 
still  retained  by  Jhe  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Tanagro  and  Calore.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  Postiglione,  from  the 
small  towm  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity, 
and  according  to  Cluverius  is  still  covered  with 
forests  of  holm-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-llies. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1254;  Komanclli,  voL  i.  p.  418; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Xapoli .) 

Wo  find  mention,  iu  a fragment  of  Lucilins,  of  a | 
PoRTUS  Albuknus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Lucil. 
Fr.  p.  11,  ed.  Gcrlach ; Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii. 


146;  Vib.  Scq.  p.  18,  with  Oberlin.)  [E.  H.  B] 
ALCU'MENAE('A.\Koucmt ; Elk.  ’AAicofimvj). 


I 1.  A towm  of  the  Deuriopes  on  the  Erigon,  iu  P»-  -> 
' nia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  p.  327.) 

I 2.  [Alalcomenae,  No.  2.] 

| ALCYO'NIA  ('AAxvoda),  a lake  in  Arptoli.- 
near  the  i^*rnaean  grove,  through  which  I>iony  »ifc 
| was  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  world,  in  orde- 
I to  bring  back  Scmele  from  Hades.  Pausauius  stay 
that  its  depth  was  unfathomable, and  that  NeroUad  lei 
, down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
j out  finding  a bottom.  As  Pausonias  does  not  men- 
tion a lake  I-ema,  but  only  a district  of  thLs  name, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcyocia  by 
Pausonias  is  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers, 
( Paus.  ii.  37.  § 5,  seq. ; Leake,  Morea,  vuL  ii 
p.  473.) 

ALCYONIUM  MARE.  [Corinthiacus  Si- 
nus.] 

A'LEA  (’AA«a;  Eth.  ’AA«or,  ’AAfdnji:),  a town 
of  Arcadia,  between  Orehomeuus  and  Styaaphafos, 
, contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausonias,  temples  of  tine 
I Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dion  vans. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  tarritury 
cither  of  £tympbalus  or  Orchomenus.  PausxuiL-vs 
(viii.  27.  § 3)  calls  Alea  a town  of  the  Macnolhan'  ; 
but  we  ought  probably  to  read  Asca  in  this 
instead  of  Aka.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  French  Commission  in  the  middle  c€ 
the  dark  valley  of  SJcot  ini , about  a mile  to  the  is  K. 
of  the  village  of  Bugdti.  Alea  was  never  a town 
of  importance ; but  some  modern  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Tegea.]  (Paus.  viii.  23.  § 1 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  v.\  Boblaye,  Recherche a,  <fc.,  p.  147;  Lcakt , 
Peloponneeiaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMANNI.  [Germania.] 

ALE'IUA  or  ALA'LIA  (’AAoAIij,  Herod. ; 9A\~ 
AoAta,  Steph.  B. ; ’AArpfa,  Ptol.;  ’AAAaAicuox, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  situated 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhotnnus  ( Tacignano ).  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  b.  c.  564,  by  the  Pho- 
cncans  of  Ionia.  Twenty  years  later,  when  tlie 
parent  city  wjis  captured  by  llarpagus,  a large  por- 
tioo  of  its  inhabitants  repaired  to  their  colony  of 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  their 
piratical  conduct  involved  them  in  hostilities  with 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians;  and  in  a great 
sea-fight  with  the  combined  fleets  of  these  two 
nations  they  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  thanselres 
at  Velia  in  Lucania.  (Herod,  i.  165 — 167  ; Ste|«h. 
B.;  Diod.  v.  13,  where  KdAopis  is  evidently  a cor- 
rupt reading  for  ’AAapia.)  No  further  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Aleria, 
daring  the  first  Punic  war,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  in  n.  c.  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.  (Zon&r.  viii.  11;  Flur.  ii.  2;  Orel!. 
Inter,  no.  552.)  It  subsequently  received  a Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica  under  the  Roman  Em. 
pine.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Diod.  v.  13; 
Seneca,  Com.  ad  Helv.  8 ; PtoL  iii.  2.  § 5 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Tavignano  : they  are  now  above  half  a 


ALESIA. 

mLle  fnxn  tb«  coast,  though  it  was  in  the  Roman 
times  a sraport.  [E.  II.  B.] 

Al-E'SIA  (Alice),  a town  of  the  Mandubii,  who 
were  neijrhboors  of  the  Aedui.  The  name  is  some- 
times written  Alexia  ( Floras,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Duker, 
and  e-fcsewbere).  Tradition  made  it  a very  old  town, 
far  the  Aon  was  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
«*i  hi»  Mam  from  Iberia;  and  the  Ccltae  were  said 
to  venerate  it  as  the  hearth  (i  err  la)  and  mother  city 
of  all  Celtic*  (Died.  iv.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
scribes AJcsia  as  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  by  two  streams.  This 
d*-*<Tipckm  oar  be  taken  from  that  of  Caesar  (B.  G. 
viL  69),  who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
was  a jiiin  about  three  lb-man  miles  long.  The 
site  oanwpoods  to  that  of  J font  Auxois,  close  to 
■which  u a place  now  called  Ste  Brine  ([Alice.  The 
two  streams  are  the  /suzerain  and  the  Laze,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Yonne.  In  B.  C.  52  the  Galli 
made  a last  effort  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  they  had  sustained  several  defeats,  a large 
force  under  Vercingrtorix  shut  themselves  up  in 
Alena.  After  a vigorous  resistance,  the  place  was 
surrendered  to  Caesar,  and  Vercingetorix  was  made 
a Tfiseajrr  ( B . G.  rii.  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  place,  but  Florus 
says  that  it  was  burnt,  a circumstance  which  is  not 
hooanttanfc  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  1 7.  s.  48)  speaks  of  Alesia  as  noted  for 
silver-plating  articles  of  harness  for  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden.  Traces  of  several  Roman  roads  tend 
towards  this  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  finally 
rained  shout  the  ninth  century  of  our  aera.  [(i.  L.] 
ALE*SIAE  (*AA«n'«i),  a village  in  Laconia,  on 
the  road  from  Therapne  to  Mt.  T ay  get  us,  is  placed 
kv  Leake  nearly  in  a line  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sparta  and  the  site  of  Brvseae.  (Pans, 
iii.  20.  § 2;  I>eake.  PeJopormeriaca,  p.  164.) 

ALES1AEUM  (’AAsaialor),  called  ALEl'SIUM 
( AA*i*u>r)  by  Homer,  a town  of  Pisatis,  situated 
ipu  the  road  leading  across  the  mountains  from  Elis 
w Olympia.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  p.  34 1 ; 
Keen.  II.  h.  617:  Steph.  B.  m.v.  ’AAijawr.) 
ALESIUS  MOXS.  [Majctineia.] 

ALETIUM  (’AAvrure  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 76;  Eth. 
Aktinos.  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  a town  of  Calabria, 
afeOtloMd,  both  by  Plinv  and  Ptolemy,  among  the 
inland  cities  which  they  assign  to  the  Sulcntiui.  Its 
y&o  (erroneously  placed  by  Cluver  at  Lecce)  is 
dearly  marked  by  the  ancient  church  of  Sta  Maria 
cWZa  Lizza  (formerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
• Jbge  of  Fitciotti , about  5 miles  from  Galli/wli,  on 
Jjt  read  to  Otranto.  Here  many  ancient  remains 
Lire  been  discovered,  among  which  are  numerous 
tiraba,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Me.ssapian  dialect. 
{L>  Azivillr,  Ana/.  Getyr.  de  [Italic,  p.  233;  Momm- 
sen, I'nter-ItaL  Dialektc , p.  57.)  The  name  is 
frniptjy  written  Baletium  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
kwetfu  correctly  places  it  between  Xeretwn  (Xar- 
<2p)  and  Uxeotum  ( Vgento),  though  the  distances 
pivea  are  inaccurate.  In  Strabo,  also,  it  is  prohablo 
that  we  should  read  with  Kramer  'AArprla  for  2a- 
which  be  describes  as  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria,  a short  distance  from  the  sea.  (Strab. 
f.  292;  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.)  £E.  H.  B.] 

ALEXANDRE! A,  -I A or  -EA  (h  'AAt^peia: 
Eth.  ’AAt^arSpen,  more  rarely  'A\*lay5p'm}S, 
AA»(aF3p**rT7jr,  ’AAflavfynavds,  ’AAs^aySpiVof, 
v,  Alexandrinus  ; /cm.  ‘ AA*{a*'5pis : 
tkt  modern  ELSkanderish ),  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
kfjpt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c. 
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332.  It  stood  in  lat.  31°  N.;  long.  47°  E.  (Arrian, 
iii.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  § 2.)  On  his  voyage 
from  Memphis  to  Canobus  he  was  struck  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  little  town  of  Rhacotis, 
on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Rhacotis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharos,  had  been  from  very  remote  ages  (Horn. 
Od.  ir.  355)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
sea-rovers,  and  in  the  former  place  the  Pliaraohs  kept 
a permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  than  the  city 
of  Xaucratis  and  tiro  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  Rhacotis  Alexander  determined  to  construct  the 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instructed  to  survey  the  harbour, 
and  to  draw  out  a plan  of  a military  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  (Yitruv.  ii.  prooem.; 
Solin.c.32;  Aram.  Marc.xxii.40;  Val.Max.i.  4.§  1.) 
The  ground-plan  was  traced  by  Alexander  himself; 
the  building  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
city  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  continued  to  receive  embellishment  and  extension 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  The  plan 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  architect, 
named  Cleomcnes,  of  Xaucratis.  (Justin.  xiii.4.  § 1.) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Plut.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandre ia  to  the  cloak  (chfaunys)  worn  by  tho 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
rounded  at  the  SE.  and  SW.  extremities.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  was  nearly  4 miles;  its  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  parallelograms ; the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  wheel  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  nearly 
bisected  the  city.  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  principal  gates,  and  each  was  a plot  brum,  or 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (E. — W.):  the  shorter,  7 — 8 stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Moon  (S. — X.).  On  its  northern  sido 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sea:  on  the  south  by  tho 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Mareotis;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  cast 
the  Eleusinian  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  Tho 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a commercial  city.  The  island 
of  Pharos  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east;  tho  Lake  Mareotis  was  both  a wet-dock 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  from  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Arsinoe  on  the  Red  Sea,  while 
various  other  canals  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Klin* 
cotis  were  few  and  brackish ; but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. (Uirtius,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  soil,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainage 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winds  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventilate  the  Delta;  while  the  salubrious 
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atmosphere  for  which  Alexandreia  was  celebrated 
was  directly  favoured  by  the  Lake  Mareotis,  whose 
bed  was  annually  filled  from  the  Nile,  and  the 
miasma  incident  to  lagoons  scattered  by  the  re- 
gular influx  of  its  purifying  floods.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  streets  from  east  to  west  concurred  with 
these  causes  to  render  Alexandreia  healthy;  since  it 
broke  the  force  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  breezes, 
and  diffused  an  equable  temperature  over  the  city. 
Nor  were  its  military  less  striking  than  its  com- 


1.  Acrolochias. 

2.  Lochias. 

3.  Closed  or  Royal  Port. 

4.  Antirhodos. 

5.  Royal  Dockyards. 

6.  Poseidcion. 

7.  City  Dockyards  and  Quays. 

8.  Gate  of  the  Moon. 

9.  Kibotus,  Basin  of  Ennostos. 

10.  Great  Mole  (Heptastadium). 

11.  Knnostua,  Haven  of  Happy  Return. 

12.  The  Island  Pharos. 

13.  The  Tower  Pharos  (Diamond -Rock). 

14.  The  Pirates’  Bay. 

15.  Regio  Judneoram. 

16.  Theatre  of  the  Museum. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  harbour-line,  and  next 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbour-line  commenced  from  the  east  with 
the  jxminsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  sea- 
ward in  a fort  called  Acro-Lochias,  the  modem 
rhnrillon.  Tho  ruins  of  a pier  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  mark  an  ancient  landing-place,  prubably 
belonging  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  groves  and 
gardens,  occupied  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Alexandreia,  it  commanded  a view 
of  the  hay  and  the  Pharos.  The  Lochias  formed,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodus,  the  Closed  or  Royal  Port, 
which  was  kept  exclusively  for  the  king's  gallies, 
ami  around  the  head  of  which  were  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards. West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarking  and  return- 
ing mariners  registered  their  vows.  The  northern 
jmint  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Tiinonium, 
whither  the  defeated  triumvir  M.  Autonius  retired 
after  his  flight  from  Actium  in  u.  c.  31.  (Plut. 
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mercial  advantages.  Its  harbours  wore  sufficient! 
capacious  to  admit  of  Luge  fleets,  and  sullk/iv-^il 
contracted  at  their  entrance  to  be  defended  by  bona 
and  chains.  A number  of  small  islands  around  tL 
Pharos  and  the  harbours  were  occupied  with  fort; 
and  the  approach  from  the  north  was  furtlier  n 
cured  by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  among  th 
limestone  reefs  and  mud-banks  which  front  the  ca 
bouchurc  of  the  Nile. 


17.  Stadium. 

18.  Library  and  Museum. 

19.  Soma. 

20.  Picastcrium. 

21.  Panium. 

22.  Scrnpeion. 

23.  Rhacotis. 

24.  Lake  Mareotis. 

25.  Canal  to  Lake  Mareotis. 

26.  Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

27.  Necropolis. 

28.  Hippodrome. 

29.  Gate  of  tho  Sun. 

30.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

32.  Arsinoeum. 

Anton.  69.)  Between  Lochias  and  the  Great  Mole 
(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbour,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Return  (tt/yotrros),  connected  by  the  basin 
(KiSurros,  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  one  arm, 
to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Canobir 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  “ Happy  Return  ~ 
fronted  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Rhacotis.  It 
was  less  difficult  of  access  than  tho  Greater  Har- 
bour. as  the  reefs  and  shoals  lie  principally  NE.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port. 
From  the  Poseideion  to  the  Mole  the  shore  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  upon  who-e 
broad  granite  quays  ships  discharged  their  lading 
without  the  intervention  of  boats.  On  the  western 
horn  of  the  Eunostus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  the  city,  and  sheltering  both  its  har- 
bours, lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos.  It  w:is 
a dazzling  white  calcareous  rock,  about  a mile  from 
Alexandreia,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  1 50  stadia 
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frwi  tbr  Canobtc  mouth  of  the  Nile.  At  its  eastern 
point  stood  the  far- filmed  lighthouse,  tlie  work  of  &>- 
M rates  of  ('nklns,  and,  nearer  the  lleptastadium,  was 
a temple  of  Phtah  ur  Hephaestus.  The  Pharos  was 
begun  by  Ptolany  Soter,  but  completed  hr  his  suc- 
cessor. and  dedicated  by  him  to  “ the  gods  So- 
tem,"  or  Soter  and  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Strab.  p. 
792.)  It  consisted  of  several  stories,  and  is  said  to 
UaT«  been  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  old 
light-house  of  Alexandreia  still  occupies  the  site  of 
its  ancient  pn^*cessor.  A deep  hay  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  bland  was  called  the  “ Pirates’  Haven," 
iron  its  having  been  an  early  place  of  refuge  for 
Carian  and  Samian  mariners.  The  islets  which 
stud  the  northern  coast  of  Pharos  became,  in  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  A.  D.,  the  resort  of  Christian 
anchorites.  The  island  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  nearly  desolated  by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Alexandrians  in  B.  c.  46.  (llirt. 
B.  Aim  17.) 

The  Phans*  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  artilieial  mound  or  causeway,  called,  from  its 
length  (7  stadia,  4270  English  feet,  or  J of  a mile), 
the  Hepiastadinm.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
iUe  to  let  the  water  flow  through,  and  prevent  the 
a<rmnnlation  of  silth;  over  these  passages  bridges 
wre  bud,  which  could  be  raised  up  at  need.  The 
of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
trmaty  of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
tlv  suitd&nd  at  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Hepta- 
•talitcii  can  do  longer  he  distinguished,  since  modern 
Ahaadrm  is  principally  erected  upon  it,  and  upon 
tbr  earth  w hich  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
pniably  lay  in  a direct  line  between  fort  CnffartUi 
and  the  island. 

I trior  of  tke  City.  Alexandreia  was  divided 
into  three  regions.  (1)  The  Regio  Judneorum.  (2) 
7i*  Brucheium  or  Pyrucbeium,  the  Royal  or  Greek 
Qauter.  (3)  Tlie  Rhacotis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 
Thi.  division  corresponded  to  the  three  original  con- 
fritarfrta  of  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpia  yinj, 
Mjh.  xxxiv.  14 ; Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
a.  C.  31  the  Romans  added  a fourth  element,  but 
this  was  principally  military  and  financial  (the  garri- 
sa,  the  government,  and  its  official  stall,  and  the 
Mgntntorea),  aod  confined  to  the  Region  Brucheium. 

1.  Regia  Judaeorum , or  Jews’  Quarter,  occupied 
the  XE.  angle  of  the  city,  and  was  encompassed  by 
th*  ava,  the  city  walls,  and  the  Brucheium.  Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  w alls 
*rd  gatfc>  of  its  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 
Mctaai ry  for  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
driaa  Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
irihnd  both  by  political  jealousy  and  religious 
laired.  The  Jews  were  governed  by  their  own 
fchaarcb,  or  Arabarehcs  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 2, 
10.  § 1,  xviiL  6.  § 3,  xix.  5.  § 2,  B.  J . ii.  18.  § 7), 
bv  a sanhedrim  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
hwv.  Augustas  Caesar,  in  B.  c..  31,  granted  to  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  equal  privileges  with  their  Greek 
tttow  citizens,  and  recorded  his  grant  by  a public 
Bfccriptkn.  (Id.  Antiq.  xil  3,  c.  Apion.  2.)  Philo 
J aliens  (Legal.  in  Caium)  gives  a full  account  of 
tbe  immunities  of  the  Regio  Judaeorum.  They 
1“*re  fmjuently  confirmed  or  annulled  by  succes- 
«ve  Roman  emperors.  (Sharpe,  Hist  of  Egypt, 
p.  347.  »rq.  2nd  edit.) 

2.  lirwheium , or  Pyrucheium  (Bpuxf *°*'«  IIupo- 
Silmarins,  ad  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  20),  the 

Lyal  ur  Greek  Quarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
L-  by  the  city  walls,  N.  by  the  Greater  Harbour, 
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and  W.  by  the  region  Rhacotis  and  the  main  street 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptaxtadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius,  B.  Alex.  1.)  The  Brucheium 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Nile  by  a tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  city  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  citi- 
zens, the  Royal  Residence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
j one-fifth  of  the  entire  city.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11.)  It 
contained  the  follow  ing  remarkable  edifices : On  the 
Lochias,  the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
palaces  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-famed  Library 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
public  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the 
Pharaonic  cities.  The  Library  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2;  Athcn.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  of  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  Rha- 
cotis. Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Antonios  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Bnicheium ; that  of  the  Serapcion 
was  frequently  injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alex- 
andreia, and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
A.  i>.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khnlif  Omar,  a.  i».  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidac  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, — and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors,  appointed  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  and  tlie  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscrupulously,  since  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandreia,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  (b.  c.  246 
—221)  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (olttos  piyat),  where  the  professors  dined  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (utpiva- 
roi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a theatre 
where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held;  chambers  for  the  different  professors;  and 
possessed  a botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia} enriched  with  tropical  flora  (Philostrat.  Vit. 
Apollon.  vL  24),  and  a menagerie  (At hen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  princijial  sections, — 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine, — and 
i enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
mimes  of  Euclid,  Ctcsihius,  Callimachus,  Aratus, 
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Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  the  critics  and  gram- 
marians, the  two  Hcros,  Ainmonius  Saccas,  Po- 
Icmo.  Clemens,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Thcon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Hypatia,  with  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities 
of  Alexandria,  tlie  Museum  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  a.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted : — Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  scq. ; Vitruv.  vii. 
prooenu;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2,  c.  A pion.  ii.  7 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22;  Cyriil.  Hieros.  Catechet. 
iv.  34;  Fpiphan.  Mens,  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Augustin. 
Civ.  I),  xviii.  42;  Lipsius,  dc  Biblioth.  § ii.;  Bo- 
nntny,  Mem.  dc  I A cud.  dc s Inter,  ix.  10;  Matter, 
f Ecole.  d A lexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  47 ; Fabric,  Bill. 
Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  500. 

In  the  Brucheium  also  stood  the  Cacsarium,  or 
Tcmplo  of  the  Caesan,  where  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.  Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  44  Cleo- 
patra’s Needles,”  near  which  is  a tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  “ Tower  of  the  Romans." 
Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Civ.  iii.  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(Swpa,  or  Sn.ua.  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  inclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  gold,  which,  about  b.  c.  118,  was  stolen  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
which  the  corpse  was  viewed  by  Augustas  in  r.  c. 
30.  (Saeton.  Octav.  18.)  A building  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  “ Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander " is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  but 
its  site  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  Soma. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.  In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh’s  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  tin*  read  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompey’s -Pillar  Gate.  In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonius,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  the  Mausoleum  (Plut.  Ant.  82).  In 
this  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (Di- 
castcrium),  in  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  the  Roman  Joridicus  held  hb 
court.  A stadium,  a gymnasium,  a palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle-loving  Alexandrians.  The  Arsinoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Brucheium,  was  a monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  sister  Arainotf;  and  the  Pallium  was 
a stone  mound,  or  cone,  w ith  a spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  thb  structure  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.  The  edifices  of  the  Brucheium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Democrat**  as  to  command 
a prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Pharos. 
In  its  centre  was  a spacious  square,  surrounded  by 
cloisters  and  tiunkt^l  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange.  Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ised world  sent  its  representatives.  Alexandria  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  continents.  The  Romans  admitted  Alex- 
andria to  be  the  second  city  of  the  world;  but  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  i 
the  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  ti 
Arabs  entered  Alexandria,  the  Brucheium  was  i 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  77m?  Jihacotis , or  Egyptian  Quarter,  occupie 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhacotb.  Its  principal  bait- 
ings were  granaries  along  the  western  arm  of  th 
cibotus  or  basin,  a stadium,  and  the  Temple  of  & 
, rapb.  The  Scrajion  was  erected  by  the  first  c 
I second  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  image  of  the  g-«. 
i which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (CV 
mens  Alex.  ProtrepL  c.  4.  § 48),  inclosed  or  plat? 
i over  with  layers  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  precioi. 
I stones  : it  seems  also,  either  from  the  smoke  of  b 
| cense  or  from  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a black  cuknt: 
Its  origin  and  import  are  doubtful.  Serapis  is  some 
times  defined  to  be  Osiri-Apis;  and  sometimes  th 
Sinopite  Zeus,  which  may  imply  either  that  b 
was  brought  from  the  hill  Sinopciou  near  Mem  phi- 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pout  us,  whence  Ptolemy  Sole 
or  Philadelphus  Is  said  to  have  imported  it  !• 
adorn  hb  new  capital.  That  the  idol  was  a pan 
theistic  emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma 
teriob  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  from  its  beiry 
j adopted  by  a dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  sought  ti 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt 
' l'he  Serapeion  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  390  by  The* 
' philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  obedience  to  th* 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  abolished 
paganism  ( Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  1,  2).*  The  Cop- 
tic population  of  thb  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian citizens,  but  enjoyed  a franchise  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  5 . 22,  23; 
Joseph,  c.  A pi»n.  c.  2.  § 6.)  The  Alexandria  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  identical  with  the 
RhacCtis.  It  had  suffered  many  calamities  both 
from  civil  feud  and  from  foreign  war.  Its  Serapeiou 
j was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  again  in  that  of  Commodus. 
But  thb  dbtrict  survived  both  the  Regio  Judaeorvm 
and  the  Brucheium. 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Alexandria  (rj  iraAr; 
’AA *{dy8ptia,  Athen.  i.  p.  3),  we  have  tlie  testi- 
mony of  numerous  writers  who  saw  it  in  ita  prime. 
Ammianus  (xxii.  16)  calls  it  “ vertex  omnium  ciri- 
tatum;”  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  describes  it  as  ficyur- 
tow  ip* op* toy  ttjs  oiKouptyrts ; Theocritus  (IdgiL 
xvii.),  Philo  (ad  Flacc.  ii.  p.  541),  Eustathius  (II 
B.),  Gregory  of  Nvssa  ( Vit.  Gregor.  Thaumatury.). 
and  many  others,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (Comp 
Diodor.  xvii.  52;  I’ausan.  viii.  33.)  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  must  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  upon  a stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tati  us  in 
hb  romance  of  Cleitophoo  and  Leucippe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  effect  of  time,  but  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosphere  preserved,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sharp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildiugs;  and  when  in  a.  d.  120  tlie 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandra*,  he  beheld 
almost  the  virgin  city  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Spartian. 


* The  following  references  w ill  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  con- 
troverted question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Serapis: — Tac.  Hist.  iv.  84;  Mac  rob.  Sat.  i.  29; 
Vopiscua,  Satunin.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  16;  PluL 
It.  ct  Osir.  cc.  27,  28;  I .actant.  Inst.  i.  21 ; Clem. 
Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  4.  § 31,  Strom,  i.  1;  Au- 
gust. Civ.  B.  xviii.  5 ; Mem.  de  r Acad,  det  Inter. 
vol.  x.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  D.  and  F.  xxviii.  p.  113. 
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Hadrian.  c.  12.)  It  suffered  much  from  the  intestine 
frcvis  •*f  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Brucheium 
was  nearly  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  G allien  us,  a.  i>. 
260 — 8.  Bat  the  zeal  of  its  Christian  population 

ns  more  destructive;  and  the  Saracens  only  com- 
pleted their  previous  work  of  demolition. 

Population  of  A lexandreia.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
vrsited  Alexandras  about  b.  c.  58,  estimates  (xvii. 
52)  its  free  citizens  at  300,000,  to  which  sum  at  least 
an  e»|ual  Dumber  must  be  added  for  slaves  and  casual 
n^iideots.  Besides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
the  population  consisted,  according  to  Dion  Chry- 
sortora,  who  saw  the  city  in  A.  D.  69  ( Oral . xxxii.), 
of  " Italians.  Syrians,  Libyans,  Cilicians,  Aethiopians, 
Arabians,  Bactrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians ;**  and  Polybius  (xxxix.  14)  and  Strabo 
(p.  797)  confirm  his  statement.  Ancient  writers 
generally  give  the  Alexandrians  an  ill  name,  as 
a d-mbks-tongwd  (Hirtius,  B.  Alex . 24),  factions 
(Tnsbell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyran.  c.  22),  irascible  (PhiL 
•Jr.  Place.  iL  p.  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
set  (Diem  Cass.  i.  p.  621).  Athenaeus  speaks  of 
them  as  a jovial,  boisterous  race  (x.  p.  420),  and 
njmtk»ns  their  passion  for  music  and  the  number  and 
strange  appellations  of  their  musical  instruments 
(id.  rv.  176,  xiv.  p.  654).  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat. 
xxxii.)  upbraids  them  with  their  levity,  their  insane 
love  of  spectacles,  horse  races,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
pati  -n.  They  were,  however,  singularly  industrious. 
Beaks  their  export  trade,  the  city  was  full  of  manu- 
factories of  paper,  linen,  glass,  and  muslin  (Vopisc. 
Satum.  g).  Even  the  lame  and  blind  had  their 
‘xxuparioos.  For  their  rulers,  Greek  or  Roman,  they 
raveated  nicknames.  The  better  Ptolemies  and  Cae- 
sars smiled  at  these  affronts,  while  Physcon  and 
CxraeaBa  repaid  them  by  a general  massacre.  For 
more  particular  information  respecting  Alexandreia 
we  refer  to  Matter,  tEcole  <T A Uxandrie,  2 vols.  ; 
the  article  w Alcxandrinische  Schule  n in  Pauly’s 
krai  Encyclopaedic  ; and  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  History 
of  Egypt,  2nd  ed. 

Tic  Gocemmcnt  of  Alexandreia.  Under  the 
Pad-anies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
■Fmhl.ru-*  of  a constitution.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
*Tijgyed  the  privileges  of  bearing  arms,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gvmnasiom  to  discuss  their  general  interests, 
and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances;  and  they 
were  addressed  in  royal  proclamations  as  “ Men  of 
Hoodoo."  But  they  had  no  political  constitution 
able  to  resist  the  grasp  of  despotism ; and,  after  the 
reigus  of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  Lagid  house, 
wen*  deprived  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
this  e»l  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  contributed ; for  the  Greeks  were  ever  ready 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians feared  and  contemned  them  both.  A connu- 
biasa.  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  (Letrorine,  Inter,  i.  p.  99.)  Of  the  govem- 
aect  of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a Sanhedrim 
w«  hare  already  spoken : how  the  quarter  Uhacotis 
was  *lrainh>temi  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probably 
under  a priesthood  of  its  own : but  we  find  in  in- 
sert prions  and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Greek  population  was  divided  into  tribes  (puAa/), 
and  into  wards  (8i;*mm).  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
cumber  CAA$cur,  'AptaSrls,  Aifiaretpls,  Atowols, 
Efcitf,  Bttrrl r,  Boarrls,  Mapwvis,  IraupvAlt). 
(Mnneke,  Analecta  Alexastdrina,  p.  346,  seq.  Berl. 
1843.)  There  was.  indeed,  some  variation  in  the 
appellations  of  the  tribes,  since  Apollonius  of  Rhodes, 
lac  author  of  the  A rgonautica , belonged  to  a tribe 
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called  UroAtpals.  ( Vit.  A polL  It  hod.  ed.  Bmnk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  from  the  principal  members 
of  the  wards  (Atjpdrtu).  Its  functions  were  chiefly 
judicial.  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titles 
yvuvao  i&pxys,  8uccuo3onff,  vwopnjpariypwpos, 
ipXi&iKcurTTji,  ayopdrofioT,  &c.  (Letronne,  Rccueii 
des  Inter.  Gr.  et  LaL  de  VEgypte , vol.  i.  1842, 
Paris;  id.  Recherche*  pour  tervir  a.  CHistoire  de 
f Egypte,  Sec.  Paris,  1823 — 8.)  From  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  n.  c.  31,  to  that  of  fceptimius  Seve- 
rus,  a.  D.  194,  the  functions  of  the  senate  were 
suspended,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Roman 
Juridicus,  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Praefechu  A ugustalis. 
(Winkler,  de  Jurid.  Alex.  Lip*.  1827 — 8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  “jus  buleutarum." 
(Spartian.  Secerns,  c.  17.) 

The  Roman  government  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  country  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senatorian  nor  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nile- 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access ; might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
populous;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
Rome.  Hence  Augustus  interdicted  the  senatorian 
order,  and  even  the  more  illustrious  equites  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  59)  from  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
licence.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  his  successors 
observed  the  rule,  either  from  his  personal  adherents, 
or  from  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicos  (dpx*8urd<xT77j),  who 
presided  over  a numerous  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  decisions  could  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  the  pnblic  records 
( {nropvTj/jardypafof),  the  chief  of  the  police  (kv*- 
repiybt  erparriyis),  the  Interpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  (Itrjyirrfo  narptur  vofxurv),  the  praefectus  an- 
nonae  or  warden  of  the  markets  (IvipuAijr^s  rur 
rtf  wo\«i  xprioipL(M)v'),  and  the  President  of  the  Mu- 
seum. All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strob.  p.797,  seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  Rome  was  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled : the  army,  instead  of  being  a horde  of  lawless 
and  oppressive  mercenaries,  was  restrained  under 
strict  discipline : the  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  of  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  luxury  of  Rome  gave  new  vigour  to 
commerce  with  the  East ; the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  History  of  Alexandreia  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  The 
Roman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  theso  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Diet,  of  Bioyr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  565 — 599). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  city  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Philadelphia ; lost  somewhat  of  its  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Euergetcs,  and  began  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a mere  Eastern  despot,  sur- 
rounded and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites. From  Epiphanc3  downwards  these  evila 
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were  aggravated.  The  army  was  disorganised ; trade 
and  agriculture  declined ; the  Alexandrian  people  I 
grew  more  servile  and  vicious:  even  the  Museum  j 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  criticism, 
hut  invention  and  taste  had  expired.  It  depended  | 
upon  Rome  whether  Alexandreia  should  become  j 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a proconsul  from  ihe 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Maccdou, 
anil  Syria  alone  deferred  the  dejmsition  of  the  La- 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  n.  c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Kpiphanes  placed  their  infant  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  “ TuUtr  Regis"  upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v,  p.  12.3.) 
In  n.  c.  163  the  I tomans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia  and  Egypt.  In  B.  c.  145,  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractions 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Enpator.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  8;  Cic.  Acad,  U.  iv.  2,  Off  iii.  2;  Diod. 
Is  gat.  32;  Cell.  N.  A . xviii.  9.)  An  inscription,  J 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Delos  the  existence  of  , 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letroune, 
Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  In  b.c.97,  Ptolemy  Apion  de- 
vised by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  Epit .),  and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  n.  C.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a wealthy  Roman  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tmnus  (Cic.  Fragm.  xvii.  Orelli,  p.  438),  and  in 
n.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustas  in  b.  c.  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pornpey,  Gabinias, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonins. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  B.c. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  b.c.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xvii.  52;  Strnb. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  history  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  bo  generally  popular  in  a city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  mark'll  his  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonias,  by  building  Nicopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Canobic  gate  as  its  rival,  nnd 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  ordy 
pilitical  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  them 
— the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
tliat  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  eftigies  or  military  standards  should  Ik* 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  the  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Roth  I 
these  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results,  I 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
city.  Alexandreia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a wing  to  the  Museum ; was  threatened  with  | 
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a visit  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  skilful  applat 
of  its  claqueur*  in  the  theatre  (Sneton.  Acr.  2 <• 
was  the  head-quarter,  for  some  months,  of  Yespi?  it 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  civil  wsj 
which  preceded  his  accession;  was  subjected  to  rnli 
tary  lawlessness  undtT  Pomitian  (Jut.  Sat.  xtL. 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  suppli? 
tlie  city,  during  a dearth,  with  com  (Plin.  F*an*gy i 
31.  § 23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  a.  r».  12: 
who  has  loft  a graphic  picture  of  the  populate 
(Y’opisc.  Saturn.  8.)  The  first  important  chang 
in  their  polity  was  that  introduce!  by  the  proper- 
Severus  in  a.  r>.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Greek 
were  no  longer  fonnidable,  and  Severn*  according! 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  goverunr  ’! 
lie  also  ornamented  the  city  with  a temple  of  Rbec 
and  with  n public  bath — Thermae  Scptimiana*. 

Alexandreia,  however,  suffered  more  from  a singi 
visit  of  Caracalla  tlian  from  the  tyranny  or  espri  * 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Tli3t  emperor  had  be**: 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  popnlare  for  affecting  to  b 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  ru 
moors  or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  wrr 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces;  arx 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  Ids  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  a.  d.  211  (Herodian.  iv.  9) 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Diem  Casa 
Ixxvii.  22;  Spartian.  Caracal l.  6.)  Caracalla  abx 
introduced  some  irnjjortant  changes  in  the  civil  red* 
tions  of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  dlsplca-nni 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  th< 
quarter  Rhacotis  — i.  e.  native  Egyptians  — inti 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Spartian, 
CaracaU.  9);  he  patronised  a temple  of  Isis  at 
Rome;  and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Bmcbcium 
by  retrenching  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ance of  com.  The  Greek  quarter  was  cliarged  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  additional  Roman  garrison, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  with 
f«»rts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretaetis  (de  Morb.  AceL 
L)  wo  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  vi>ited  by  a pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  a.  d.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Acmilianus  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (Trebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tt/mnn.  22, 
Gallicn.  4.)  In  270,  the  anno  of  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  city  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  (Vopisc.  Aurtlian.  32.)  After  this 
period,  A.  d.  271,  Alexandreia  lost  much  of  its  pre- 
dominance in  Egypt,  since  tlie  native  population, 
burdened  by  repeated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Ara- 
bian immigrants,  had  become  a martial  and  turbulent 
race.  In  a.  n.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
sieged and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itself  iu  favour  of  the  uaurjcr  AchiUeus.  'Hie  em- 
peror, however,  made  a lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  tlie  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  corn.  The  column,  now  well 
j known  as  Pornpey ’s  Pillar,  once  supported  a statue 
* of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, “ To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletian." 

Alexandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  persecutions 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  mbbinisin  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  city  bail  paved  tlie  way  fur  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
population  sympathised  with  the  earnest  ness  of  the 
new  liuth.  The  Christian  population  of  Alexan- 
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drm  was  accordingly  numerous  when  the  imperial 
edicts  were  pat  in  force.  Nor  were  martyrs  wanting. 
Tbr  city  was  already  an  episcopal  see ; and  its  bishop 
Peter,  with  the  presbyters  Faostus,  Dins,  and  Arn- 
r iw.ixs  were  among  the  first  victims  of  Diocletian’s 
rescript.  The  Christian  annals  of  Alexandria  have 
so  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  history  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  turn  from  the  Arian  and 
Athaasrian  feuds,  which  sometimes  deluged  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  b'ood,  and  sometimes  made 
BrerisarT  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
aspect  which  Alexandria  presented  to  lire  Arabs,  in 
a.  d.  WO,  after  so  many  revolutions,  civil  and  re- 
Ugrioa.  The  Pharos  and  Heptastadium  were  still 
urjujurad:  the  Scbaste  or  Caesarimn,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Quarter  Khacotis,  retained  almost  their  original 
grusienr.  But  the  Hippodrome  at  the  Canobic 
Gare  was  a ruin,  and  a new  Museum  luul  replaml 
b the  Egyptian  Region  the  more  ample  structure  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  the  Brucheium.  The  Greek  quar- 
ter was  indeed  nearly  deserted : the  Regio  Judaeorum 
was  occupied  by  a few  miserable  tenants,  who  pur- 
chased from  the  Alexandrian  jjatriarch  the  right  to 
fikwr  their  national  Law.  The  Serapeion  had  been 
coiTertod  into  a Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
censpicnoas  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  be- 
ena?  the  Christian  Churches  of  St.  Mark,  St.  John, 
St  Mary.  Ac.  Yet  Amrou  reported  to  his  master 
the  KtaJif  Omar  that  Alexandria  was  a city  con- 
taining four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  public 
four  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
ahn  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  who 
nil  herbs.  (Eutych.  A until,  a.  D.  640.)  The 
.■^sok  of  Arabian  desolation  was,  that  the  city,  which 
La d dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  Heptastadium,  and,  after  the 
yrar  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
vhaie  current  of  Indian  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
farther  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a population  of 
aioot  6000,  inferior  probably  to  that  of  the  original 
kian'itis. 

Rama  of  Alexandrtia.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  indistinguishable  mounds  of 
soscutt;  and  (2)  fragments  of  buildings  which 
Bar,  in  some  degree,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 
or  structures. 

u The  Old  Town " is  surrounded  by  a double 
•all,  with  lofty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Rosetta 
Gate  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit ; but  it 
drescot  correspond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
half  a mile  further  to  the  east.  The  space  in- 
dani  is  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
breadth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  feet.  It  contains 
f^aerally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
tiuiitirred  columns  and  capitals,  cisterns  choked  with 
nbbish,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
<f  the  mound*  are  covered  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
tl**  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  inelasore,  and  probably  in  the  High 
Sure;  between  the  Canobic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
•toed  a few  year*  since  three  granite  columns.  They 
•ere  nearly  opposite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanasius, 
ard  were  j#-rhap»  the  last  remnants  of  the  colonnade 
*hkh  lined  the  High  Street.  (From  this  mosque 
***  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
brecria  which  b now  in  the  British  Museum.) 
Tnlil  Dwember,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
fcadinj  to  the  Rosetta  Gate  the  base  of  another 
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similar  column.  But  these,  as  well  as  other  rem- 
nants of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  liave  disap- 
peared; although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  intersection 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Catholic  convent.  Excavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry : 
but  the  ground- plan  of  Alcxandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  mins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  still  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  cisterns  that  supplied  the  city 
with  Nile- water.  They  were  often  of  considerable 
sire;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a thick  red  plaster,  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodch  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompey’s  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steqw  in  the  side  or  by  on  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alcxandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey’s  Pillar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
“ Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  “ a jacking  Needle," 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  apjxdlation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Se haste  or  Caesarian*. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  lias  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  stejw  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7 feet  and  7 inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  government : and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  (L  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphrca:  nor  Is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhibit  was 
the  third  Thothmcs,  and  in  Manetho’s  list  the  first 
and  second Thothmes(  18th  Dynasty:  Kenrick,  vol.ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thothmosis.  Hu- 
meses III.  and  Qsirei  II.,  his  third  successor,  have 
also  their  ovals  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey’s  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs  .1  mood  i sointri ; sari  or  so- 
tr art  being  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
which  suggests  the  image  of  a “ mast.”  It  might 
more  properly  l«e  termed  Diocletian’s  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of  Alexandria  in  a.  i>.  297, 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eight  months.  The  t »tnl 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9 inches,  the  shaft 
is  73  feet,  the  circumference  29  feet  8 inches,  ami 
the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  fe-t  (i 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capital,  and  ja-destal  are  ap- 
parentlj  of  different  ages;  the  latter  are  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  substructions 
of  the  column  are  fragments  of  older  monuments,  and 
the  name  of  I'sainmetichus  with  a few  hieroglyphics 
is  inscribed  upon  them. 

Tho  origin  of  the  name  Pompey’s  Pillar  is  very 
doubtful.  It  has  been  derived  from  rio/iwaior,  “ con- 
ducting,” since  the  column  served  for  a land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Salt,  it  is  stated  that  “ Publius,  the  Eparch 
of  Egypt,”  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Publius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  “ Pompeius.” 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a paved 
area  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Roman  memorial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  be  trusted,  this 
now  solitary  Pillar  once  stood  in  a Stoa  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  tho  an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
the  ancient  Necropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  approach  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gardens,  which  both  Athonaeus  and  Strabo  cele- 
brate. The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  remarkable : 
they  are  cut  partly  in  a ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
stone,  and  partly  in  the  calcareous  rocJc  that  faces 
the  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vaults,  and  the  moot  spacious  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompey’s  Pillar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
tho  chambers  are  a Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water’s  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  “ Bagni  di  Cleopatra 

A more  particular  account  of  the  Ruins  of  A lex- 
andreia  will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
Topography  of  Thebe*,  p.  380,  scq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Book  for  Travellers  in  Egypt,  pp.  7 1 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  references  already  given  for 
Alcxandrcia,  its  topography  and  history,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted:  — Strab.  p.  791,  scq  ; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  Ac.;  Diod. 
xvii.  52;  Pausan.  v.  21,  vixi.  33;  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex,  iii.  1.  § 5,  scq.;  Q.  Curtius,  iv.  8.  § 2,  x.  10. 
§20;  Plut.  Alex.  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Mure.  xxii.  16;  It  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
J«tseph.  B.  J.  ii.  28 ; Polyb.  xxxix.  14 ; Caesar,  B.  C. 
iii.  1 12.  [W.  B.  I).] 

ALEXANDREIA  (i\  ’AAf^aeSpcm).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreiu  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  Araciiosla,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariana  4*  'Aptois,  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  now  Herat , the  capital  of  Khorassan,  a 
town  which  1ms  a considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alexandreia, 
but  like  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

3.  In  B act  RIAN  A,  a town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactm  (Stcph.  Bvz.). 

4.  In  Cakmax la,  the  capital  of  the  country,  now 
Kernum.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

5.  Ad  Issum  ( rj  icar’  ',\<saov\  Alcxandrcum, 
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Jskenderun),  a town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gull*  <4 
Iasus,  and  probably  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
Myriandnis  of  Xenophon  (Amib.  i.  4),  and  Arrian 
(A  nab.  ii.  6).  It  seems  probable  that  the  place  re- 
ceived a new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  Ste- 
phan us  mentions  both  Myriandnis  and  Alexandreia  <i 
Cilicia,  by  which  he  means  this  place;  but  this  dt« 
not  prove  that  there  were  two  towns  in  his  time. 
Both  Stephanus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  Akx- 
andreia  inCilicia  [Amanus].  A place  called  Jacob’s 
Well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iskendervn,  Las  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Myriandnis  ( London  Grog. 
Joum.  vol.vii.  p.  414);  but  no  proof  is  given  of  this 
assertion.  Jskenderun  is  about  6 miles  SSW.  of  tha 
Pylae  Ciliciae  direct  distance.  [Amanus.]  The 
place  is  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  contained  only 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  houses  when  Niebuhr  visited 
it;  but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  improved. 
(Niebuhr,  Reisebcschreibvng,  vol.  iii.  p.  19;  London 
Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  511.)  i 

6.  Oxiana.  [Sogdiaxa.] 

7.  In  Paropamisus.  [Paropamisadae.] 

8.  Troas  (’AAf(avfy>eia  f?  T pdas'),  sometimes 
called  simply  Alexandreia,  and  sometimes  Troas  (Act.* 
A post.  xvi.  8),  now  Eski  Stambul  or  Old  Stambul. 
was  situated  on  tho  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  a&i 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonos,  or* 
of  the  mast  able  of  Alexander’s  successors,  under  tbe 
name  of  Autignncia  Troas,  and  {Peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scejj&is  and  other  neighbouring  towns.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimaclms  king  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas;  but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  was  a tfcm- 
ri&hing  place  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a Roman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593). 
which  was  sent  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  the 
name  Col.  Avg.  Troas  on  a coin  shows.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  on  aqueduct  several  miles  rn 
length  was  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from  Ida. 
Many  of  tho  supports  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain, 
but  all  the  ardics  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
city  cover  a large  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walls,  the  largest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  circumference.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  belong 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  is  little  marble  on  tbs 
site  of  the  city,  for  the  materials  have  been  carno! 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
empire  to  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Ilium  (Suet.  Coes. 
79);  anti  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a like  design,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  3.  37,  &c.).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantiue  thought  of  Alexandria 
(Zosim.  ii.  30)  lor  his  new  capital,  bnt  in  the  end 
he  made  a better  selection. 

9.  Ultima  (’AA lax^Tij,  or  ’AA«(ae- 
Spraxara,  Appian,  Syr.  57),  a city  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  according  to  Appiun.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  upon  the  Jaxnrtes,  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  mercenaries, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  t>arbarians : the  city  was  60  stadia  in  circuit. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  1.  3;  Curtius,  vii.  6.)  There  is 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  Khodjemi , as  some  supple.  [G.  L.] 
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ALEXANDRI  ARAE  or  COLUMNAR  ( of 
'.WtZ<br$pov  fatjxoi).  It  was  a well-known  custom 
of  tfa*  ancient  conquerors  from  Sesostris  downward! 
to  nark  their  progress,  and  especially  its  furthest 
Emits,  br  mennmenta ; and  thus,  in  Central  Asia, 
■*ar  the  river  Jax&rtes  {Sihoun),  there  were  shown 
altars  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  Cyrus,  Semiramis 
sad  Alexander.  (Pfio.  vi.  16.  a.  18;  Solin.  49.)  j 
Pliny  adds  that  Alexander’s  soldiers  supposed  the 
Juartes  to  be  the  TauaTs.  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 26) 
arinaUr  places  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  true 
'Final*  {Don),  which  Arnmianus  Marcelliuus  j 
(m  8),  carrying  the  confusion  a step  further,  j 
train  to  the  Borysthencs.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2, 
pa.  38.  40,  71,  191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexander's 
aiun  in  India,  see  Htphasis.  [P.  S.] 

ALGIDUS  ('AVyilo*),  a mountain  of  Latium, 
fang  part  of  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Alban 
Hi 2*.  though  detached  from  the  central  summit,  tlie 
M gs  Alban  us  or  Monte  Caro,  and  separated,  as 
•Wi  from  that  as  from  the  Tusculan  hills,  by  an 
rlrnkd  Talley  of  considerable  breadth.  The  extent 
in  which  the  name  was  applied  Is  not  certain,  but  it 
spaas  to  have  been  a general  appellation  for  the 
axth-ettiern  portion  of  the  Alban  group,  rather  than 
that  of  a particular  mountain  summit.  It  is  cele- 
brated  by  Horace  for  its  black  woods  of  holm-oaks 
(■jut  fend  frond  is  in  Alyido),  and  for  its  cold 
tai  «&>wy  climate  ( nicali  Algido , Carm,  i.  21.  6, 
2-23.  9.  ir.  4.  58):  bat  its  lower  slopes  became 
ifttrards  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles 
w a place  of  summer  retirement,  whence  Silius  Itali- 

gives  it  the  epithet  of  omoena  Alyida  (Sil. 
ItaL  xn.  536:  Martial,  x.  30.  6).  It  has  now  very 
■neh  mramed  its  ancient  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
■'•w  Lresti,  which  are  frequently  the  haunts  of 
Wadittl 

At  an  earlier  period  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
tie  history  of  Home,  being  the  theatre  of  numberless 
<*£i£kts  between  the  Romans  arid  Aequians.  It  is 
tat  clear  whether  it  was — as  supposed  by  Dionysius 
(x.  21).  who  is  followed  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  258) 
— «wr  included  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 
A spaas:  the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 
‘di  to  a contrary  conclusion:  but  it  was  continually 
copied  by  them  as  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 
vc and  their  own  communications  with  the  Volscians, 
ad  iatercepted  those  of  the  Romans  and  Latina  with 
far  allies  the  Hernicans.  The  elevated  plain 
riuHl  separated  it  from  the  Tusculan  hills  thus 
1**ne  their  habitual  field  of  battle.  (Liv.  iii.  2, 
23, 25,  Ac.;  Dion.  H*L  x.  21,  xi.  3,  23,  &c.;  Ovid, 
Fut,\i  721.)  Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
the  roost  celebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cincin- 
avia*  over  the  Aequians  under  Cluelius  Gracchus, 
QIlc.458,  and  that  of  Postumius  Tubertns,  in 
*•  428.  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 
,:d  Vcbdans.  The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 
d*  farmer  people  encamping  on  hit.  AJgidos,  was  in 
*-c.  415. 

Is  several  passages  Dionysius  speaks  of  a town 
nK*l  Algidus,  but  Livy  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
*iK«nc*  of  «acb  a place,  nor  docs  his  narrative 
*1®!  of  the  supposition:  and  it  is  probable  that 
bvjiy*ias  has  mistaken  the  language  of  the  on- 
raiisU.  a!»l  rendered  “ in  Algido  " by  iv  ’AA- 

(Dionya.  x.  21,  xi.  3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  *A\yt- 
pnAibly  copies  Dionysius.)  In  Strabo’s  time, 
l/wever,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a small  town 
of  the  name  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 
caa  construe  hk  words  strictly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slop*  of  the  hill; 
ami  was  probably  a growth  of  later  times.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Via  Latina;  and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cara  dell  Aylio , the  latter  word 
being  evidently  a corruption  of  Algidus.  (Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a temple 
of  Fortune  on  Mt.  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Her.  Carm,  Saec.  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supported  by  terraces  and  walls  of  a very' 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  much  of 
the  character  of  a fortress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy'  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  lx*en  unknow  n to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Gell  ( Topoyraphy  of  Rome,  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  ( Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  121), 
but  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  ( Mitt  el - 
ItaUen,  p.  215).  ' [E.H.B.] 

ALIN  DA  ("AA ivZa:  AYA. ’AAivSsur),  a city  of 
Caria,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Curia  (Arrian.  A nab.  i.  23;  Strab.  p>.  657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properly  fixed  by  Fellows  {Dis- 
coveries in  Lycia , p.  58)  at  Demmeeryee-derasy , 
between  Arab  Hissa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a steep 
rock.  lie  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  had  the  epigraph 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIPHE'RA  (’AAhfojpa,  Pans.;  Aliphera,  Liv.; 
’AA hptipa,  Polyb. : Eth.  'AAnfnjpfvs,  'AAitfrijpains,  on 
coins  AAPfrEIPEHN,  Aliphiraeus,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§ 22),  a town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Elis.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city  in 
b.  c.  371;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  E leans  by 
Lydiadcs,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopolis;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Philip  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asclcpius  and  Athena,  and  a celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Hypatodorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
Nerodtza,  which  has  a tabular  summit  about  300 
yards  long  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  bread.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  inter- 
mixed. (Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4,  26.  § 5,  27.  §§  4,  7; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Stepb.  B.  *.  r.; 
Leake,  J fair  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peioponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  Curtins,  Peloponnesus, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALl'SO  or  ALI'SUM  (’EAtac*?,  *AA turor : per- 
haps Risen,  near  Paderbom),  a strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Drusus  in  b.  c.  11,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  Den 
gained,  and  to  have  a safe  place  in  which  the  Romans 
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might  maintain  themselves  against  the  Cherusd  and 
Sigainbri.  It  was  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Eliso  empties  itself  into  the  Lupia  ( Lippe , l>ii »n 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
place  thus  described  by  Dion  Cassius  under  the  name 
‘EAhrwr,  is  the  same  as  the  Aliao  mentioned  by 
Velleius  (ii.  120)  and  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  7),  and 
which  in  a.  i>.  9,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  was  taken 
by  the  Germans.  In  a.  i>.  15  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  Romans;  but  being,  the  year  after,  besieged  by 
the  Germans,  it  was  relieved  by  Gennanicus.  So 
long  as  the  Homans  were  involved  in  ware  with  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  Aliao  was  a place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a military  road  with 
strong  fortifications  kept  up  the  connection  between 
Aliso  and  the  Rhine.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whose 
bonk  it  stood.  The  "AAfnror  (in  Ptolemy  ii.  1 1)  is 
probably  only  another  form  of  the  name  of  this  fortress. 
Alui-li  has  been  written  in  modern  times  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  different  results  have 
been  arrived  at ; but  from  the  accurate  description  of 
Dion  Cassius,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Alien,  about  two  miles  from  Paderbom , situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  A line  (Eliso)  and  Lippe 
(Lupia),  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aliso.  (Ledebur, 
Jkis  Land  u.  Volk  der  liructerer , p.  209,  foil.; 
W.  E.  Giefers,  lit  Alitone  Costello  Commentatio , 
Crefeld,  1844,  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LIUM.  [Acroreia.] 

ALLA'RIA  (’AAAopia:  Kth.  'Akkapidriji),  a city 
of  Crete  of  uncertain  site,  of  which  coins  are  extant, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a figure  of  Heracles  standing.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Stcph.  B.  s.  v .) 


A'LLTA  or  A 'LI  A*  (d  ’A Alas,  Plut.)  a small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  ou  its  left  bank, 
about  1 1 miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  its  banks 
that  the  Romans  sustained  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brennus  in  b.  c.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  16th  of  July  (xv.  KaL  Sex- 
tiles),  .called  the  Dies  Atlicnsis,  was  ever  after  re- 
garded as  disastrous,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  trans- 
act any  public  business  on  it.  (Liv.  vi.  1,  28; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  717 ; Tae.  Hist,  ii.  91 ; Varr.  de  L.L. 
vi.  §32;  Lucan,  vii.  408 ; Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  ix.  5; 
KaL  Amitem.  up.  OrelL  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A few  years  later,  B.C.  377,  the  Pracnes tines  and 
their  allies,  during  a war  with  Rome,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Allia,  trusting  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  omen  to  their  adversaries;  but  their  hopes 


* According  to  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  533,  not.) 
the  correct  form  is  Alia,  but  the  ordinary  form 
Allia  is  supported  by  many  good  MSS.,  and  retained 
by  the  most  recent  editor  of  Livy.  The  note  of 
Serviua  (ad  Aen.  vii.  717)  is  certainly  founded  on 
» misconception. 
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were  deceived,  and  they  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  dictator  Cincinnatns.  (Liv.  vi.  28;  Entrop.  ii. 
2.)  The  situation  of  this  celebrated,  but  insignifi- 
cant, stream  is  marked  with  unusual  precision  by 
Livy:  M Acgre  (Inwtibus)  ad  undecimum  lapidrr. 
occuntom  est,  qua  fiuinen  Allia  Crnstuminis  mooti- 
bus  pruealto  defluens  nlveo,  baud  multum  infra  viam 
Tiberino  ainni  miscetur.”  (v.  37.)  The  Gauls  were 
advancing  upon  Rome  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “ via”  her* 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Solaria,  and  the  correct i..-- 
of  the  distance  is  confirmed  by  Plntarch ( Cam ilL  1 8). 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eutropius  (i.  20), 
while  Vibius  Sequester,  who  places  it  at  14  mile* 
from  Rome  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  of  no  value  oo 
such  a point.  Notwithstanding  this  accurate  de- 
scription, the  identification  of  the  river  designated 
ha.s  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discussion, 
principally  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  no  stream  which  actually  crosses  the  Via  Salaria 
at  the  required  distance  from  Rome.  Indeed  the 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  deserve 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  the 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  Motto , which  crosses  tfce 
modem  road  at  the  Otter ia  del  GriUo  about  18  mi  1*4 
from  Rome,  and  the  Fosso.di  Conca,  which  rises  ai 
a place  called  Conca  (near  the  site  of  Ficulea), 
alnmt  13  miles  from  Rome,  but  flows  in  a southerly 
direction  and  crosses  the  Via  Salaria  at  MaJpasn-. 
not  quite  7 miles  from  the  city.  The  former  ti 
these,  though  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  Allia, 
is  not  only  much  too  distant  from  Rome,  but  doe- 
not  corresp»nd  with  the  description  of  Livy,  as  is 
flows  through  a nearly  flit  country,  and  its  banks 
are  low  and  defenceless.  The  Fotto  di  Conca  cn 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Rome,  where  it  crcs*ses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  ou  which  account 
Nibbv  and  Gell  have  supposed  the  battle  to  have 
l»een  fought  higher  up  its  course,  above  Torre  di 
S.  Giovanni.  But  the  expressions  of  Livy  above 
cited  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  he 
conceived  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  close  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Romans  rested  their  left  win' 
on  that  river,  and  their  right  on  the  Crustnmisa 
hills,  protected  by  the  reserve  force  which  was 
posted  on  one  of  those  hills,  and  against  which 
Brennus  directed  his  first  attack.  Both  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  be  rejected ; but  between  them 
are  two  smaller  streams  which,  though  little  more 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  awl 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  from  the  hill*; 
the  first  of  these,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Fotto 
di  Conca , crosses  the  road  about  a mile  beyond 
La  Marcigliana , and  rather  more  than  9 from 
Rome;  the  second,  called  the  Scolo  del  Cat  ale,  about 
3 miles  further  on,  at  a spot  named  the  Fonts 
di  Papa,  which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Rome.  The  choice  must  lie  between  these  two,  4 
which  the  former  has  been  adopted  by  Ualsteniu* 
and  Westphal,  but  the  hitter  has  on  the  whole  the 
best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Allia.  It 
coincides  in  all  respects  with  Livy’s  description, 
except  that  the  distance  is  a mile  loo  great ; but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  is  greater,  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  no  other  respect  more  satisfactory. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  Fomtc  di 
Papa  Is  too  trifling  a stream  to  have  earned  such 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
very  particular  manner  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
locality,  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was  not  ore 
necessarily  familiar  to  his  readers,  nor  does  any 
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r.'Vntioa  of  the  river  Allia  occur  at  a later  period  [ 
of  Res -turn  history.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  709;  HoLten.  ^ 
Ad*ot.  p.  127;  Westphal,  Romische  Kamjuigne, 
p.  127;  Oil’s  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  44 — 48;  Nibby, 
i '\ni*>rni  <&  Roma , voL  i.  p.  125;  Rei  chard,  The  - 
sxmr.  Topogr.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AELITAE  (AAAi^a/,  Stmb.,  Diod. ; 'AAAnpa, 
I*toL,  Eik.  Allifimus:  A life),  a city  of  Samnium, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lutfhr  mountain  group  now  called  the  Monte 
Mate**,  It  was  dose  to  the  frontiers  of  Campania, 
and  is  enumerated  among  the  Campanian  cities  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  9),  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viiL  537); 
but  Strabo  expressly  calls  it  a Samnite  city  (p.  238). 
That  it  was  so  at  an  earlier  period  is  certain,  as  wc 
fad  it  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.  Thus,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  b.  c.  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans:  who,  however,  subsequently  lost  it,  and  it 
was  retaken  by  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  B.  c.  310. 
Again,  in  b.  c.  307,  a decisive  victory  over  the 
Sotnnites  was  gained  by  the  proconsul  Fabius  be-  1 
tenth  hs  walls.  (Liv.  viii.  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
xx.  35.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  terri- 
tory was  alternately  traversed  or  occupied  by  the 
Bombs  and  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  17,  18, 
ixvi.  9),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town  itself. 
Strain  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
aamnites  which  had  survived  the  calamities  of  the 
Soria!  War:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  pos-  , 
sewed  an  extensive  and  fertile  territory  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vulturous,  which  appears  to  have  adjoined  ( 
taat  of  Vena  from.  (/V©  Plane.  9,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  25.)  According  to  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
(p.  231),  a colony  was  established  there  by  the 
triamvirs,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  mcn- 
twted  by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
uxriptksis.  These  also  attest  tliat  it  continued  to 
le  a place  of  importance  under  the  empire ; and  was 
«orwd  with  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  (Zompt,  de  Coloniis , p.  335; 
OrrfL  Inter.  140,3887;  Rotnanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  451 
— 436.)  It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
•firtet  nod  from  Rome  to  Beneventum  by  the  Via 
farina,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
*cd  43  from  Beneventum ; but  the  latter  number  is 
•wtainly  too  large.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  304.) 
The  modern  A life  is  a poor  and  decayed  place, 
though  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  sec  and  the  title 
of  a city : it  occupies  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
serv'd great  put  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
veil  as  numerous  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  m- 
( hiding  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
M>i  rousiderable  ruins  of  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
hire  been  constructed  on  a most  extensive  and 
ifindid  Male.  (Komanelli,  l.  c.;  Craven,  Abrvzzi, 
*L  i-  p- 21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLO'BRtXlES  {’  AXXoSpcyts,  'AXXoGpvy*  j,  and 
'XXtMpoyii,  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
Gsllic  people,  whose  territory  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rime,  and  cluefiy  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Lam  (/sere).  On  the  we.-t  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Vgusiani  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10).  In  Caesar’s  time 
(B.  G.  i.  6)  the  Rbodanus,  near  its  outlet  from  the 
like  Lcnianrms,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Helvetii; 
st-1  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allot roges  on  the  Hel- 
Trtir  bonier  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
* flod  orer  the  Rh<*ic  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
a bridge.  The  Sequani  were  the  northern  ncigk- 
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| hours  of  the  Allobroges,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
! territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar  (Saone).  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  Vocontii.  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a line  drawn  from  Vienna  ( 1 untie ) 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  their  chief  city,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.  Their  land  was  a wine  country. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  n.c.  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liv.  xxi.  31).  The  Acdtii,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Rome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
plained of  the  incursions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sanne  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (b.  c.  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  Allobrogicus.  Under 
Roman  dominion  they  became  a more  agricultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conquerors,  for 
though  conquered  they  retained  their  old  animosity; 
and  their  dislike  of  Roman  dominion  wrill  explain 
the  attempt  inode  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  natiou  who  were  then  in  Rome  (u.  c. 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat.  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  north  of  the  Rhone  fled  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  country,  b.  c.  58  (27.  G.  i. 
11).  The  Allobroges  liad  a senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a manner  corresponded  to  the  Roman  senato 
(Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5).  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under 
Augustus,  the  Allobroges  were  included  in  Narbo- 
nensis,  the  Provincia  of  Caesar  (27.  G.  i.  10) ; and 
in  the  late  division  of  Gallia,  they  formed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALMUS  (vAAjia,  Dion  Cass.  lv.  30; 
Aurel.  Viet.  Eyitom.' 38,  Probus ; Entrop.  ix.  17; 
Vopiscus,  Probus , 18),  a mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nouia,  near  Sirmium.  The  two  robber-chieftains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  {Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Bate.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  I’robus  about  a.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  I).] 
ALMO,  a small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  below  the  walls  of  Rome.  Ovid 
calls  it  “ cursu  brevissimus  Almo"  {Met  xiv.  329), 
from  which  it  is  probable  tliat  be  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  from  a copious  source  under  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a spot  called  La  Caffartlla  as  the 
true  Almo.  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  tliat  furnish  a much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which,  called  the 
Mamma  degli  Orti,  flows  from  the  source  near 
1 Marino  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Ferentiua, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Ac  qua  Santa. 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  thoso 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vnllis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Valle  della  Caffartlla , through  which  th 
Almo  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imperial  times : it  contains  a marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  prohably  that  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Xardini,  Roma  Antica , vol.  i.  pp.  157 — 161,  with 
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Nibby'e  notes ; Xibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L ! 
p.  130;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , p.  48;  Burgess,  An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  vol.  L p.  107.)  Prom  this  : 
spot,  which  is  about  half  a mile  from  the  church  of 
S.  Sebastian o,  and  two  miles  from  the  gates  of 
Rome,  the  Alino  has  a course  of  between  3 and 
4 miles  to  its  continence  with  the  Tiber,  crossing  on 
the  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostiensis.  1 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  tliat  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Cybcle  was  landed,  when  it  was  ! 
brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome  in  B.  c. 
204;  and  in  memory  of  this  circumstance  the  sin- 
gular ceremony  was  observed  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a certain  day 
(6  Kai.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  March)  in  every  year: 
a sujierstition  which  subsisted  down  to  the  final 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Or.  Fast.  iv.  337 — 340; 
Lucan,  i.  600;  Martial,  in.  47.  2;  Stat.  Silc.  v.  1. 
222 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  365;  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  3.  § 7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  century;  it  is  now  ' 
commonly  called  the  Acquataccia,  a name  which  is 


they  should  first  meet  a fox  with  its  cub.  (StepL 
B.  s.  r.;  Scymuus,  29;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  aaendner, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  pwtectMl  if 
Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coro n.  p.  256,  c.  Aristocr. 
p.  675.)  [L.  &] 

ALO'RUS  (^AKcepos : Eth.  ’A kctplrris),  a town  cf 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  by 
Stephanus  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Therm-u 
gulf.  According  to  Scvlax  it  was  situated  bet««a 
the  Ualiucinon  and  Lydias.  I .cake  supposes  it  U 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Palta-khora,  near  A'ap- 
sokhdri.  The  town  is  chiefly  know  n on  account  > : 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  who  usurp?*} 
the  Macedonian  throne  after  the  in  order  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptolwnacus  Aloritea.  (Scyl.  p.  26  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.: 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  435,  set].;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  568.) 

ALPE'Nl  (’AAmjvol,  Herod,  vii.  176;  ’AAxt?*^: 
iroAis,  Herod,  vii.  216:  Eth.  'AAwrjedx),  a town  of 
the  Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  paa 
of  Thermopylae.  For  details,  see  T H ermopylvl 


supposed  by  some  to  be  a corruption  of  Acqua  ALPES  (ai  "AAvtu ; sometimes  also,  but  rarely 
d Appia,  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot  -ra  'AAruva  opr)  and  T<i  'AAxia  bprj),  was  the  name 
where  it  is  traversed  by  that  road  was  about  mile  ! given  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  to  the  great 


from  the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  region  chain  of  mountains — the  most  extensive  and  loftiest 


of  the  city,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au-  , in  Europe, — which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
gustus,  was  extended  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Almo.  | Italy,  separating  that  country  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
(Prellcr,  Die  Regionen  Roms , p.  2.)  [E.  II.  B.]  many.  They  extend  without  interruption  from  tbe 

ALMO'PIA  (’AAucswfa),  a district  in  Macedonia  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Massilia  and 


inhabited  by  the  Almopes  (*AA/«eir«r),  is  said  to 


Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste,  but  their 


have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Argivc 


boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  alnstl 


colony  of  the  Temenidac.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  country  now  called  Afoglena,  which  bor-  j 
dered  upon  the  ancient  Ede<sa  to  the  XE.  Ptolemy  j 
assigns  to  the  Almopes  three  towns,  Horma  (*0 ppa), 
Kuropus  (E C'potiroi),  and  Ajisalus  ("’At^oAos). 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Lycophr.  1238;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §24;  Leake, Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.444.) 

ALOXTA  (’AAdKTa:  Terek),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Saramtia  Asiatics.  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  S.  of  the  Udon  (O Oboiv,  Kouma), 


impossible  to  fix  on  any  point  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  oppose 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adriatic  from  the  v allies  of  the  .Seine 
and  the  I>rave,  are  closely  connected  with  the  Illy- 
rian ranges  of  mountains,  which  continue  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  PKny 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  softening  as  thry 
descend  into  lllyricnm  (“  mitescentia  Alpium  jug* 
per  medium  Illyricum,”  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  Mela  gees 


which  is  S.  of  the  llha  ( Volga).  This  order,  given  ; so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Thrace 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 12),  seems  sufficient  to  identify  [ (Mela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  plausibility 
the  rivers;  as  the  Rha  is  certainly  the  Volga,  and  in  this  view  considered  as  a question  of  geographical 
the  Kouma  and  Terek  are  the  only  large  rivers  tliat  theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in  familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a sense.  On  the 

M.  Fibrous,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasus,  other  hand  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
and  after  a rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles,  even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabia, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  near  44°  in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  offsets 

N.  lat.  [P.  S.]  of  the  Alps  (p.  207).  The  name  is  probably  de- 

A'LOPE  (’AXrfinj:  Eth.  ’AAoxittjv,  ’AAoxeor).  rived  from  a Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signifying  “a 

1.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  placed  bv  Stc-  height:**  though  others  derive  it  from  an  adjective 
plianua  between  Larissa  Creina.stc  and  Echinus.  Alb  “ white,”  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
There  was  a dispute  among  the  ancient  critics  Albas,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strab. 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alope  in  p.  202;  and  see  Armstrongs  Gaelic  Dictionary.) 
Homer(//.ii.682 ; Strab. pp. 42 7, 432;  Steph. B.s.r.).  It  was  not  till  a late  period  that  the  Greeks spl^r 
2.  A town  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  coast  to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alp, 


between  Daphnus  and  Cynus.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  Cell  on  an  insulated  lull  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc.  ii.  26;  Strab.  p.  426;  Scyl.  p.  23; 
Gell,  Itiner.  p.  233.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  of  uncertain 
site.  (Strab.  p.  427.) 

ALO’PECE.  [Attica.] 

ALOPECOXXE'SUS  (’ AAocvtKiryr)aot),a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Thracian  Cheraoncsus. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  settlers  were 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  colony,  where 


| which  were  probably  in  early  times  regarded  a.-  * 
part  of  the  Rhipoean  mountains,  a general  appcll** 
tion  for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  tlw 
j extreme  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  ZdAma  (Alex.  1361):  and  the  nc- 
coont  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iv.  630,  fob).  ^ 
the  sources  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Eridanu*  prove? 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  these  region*. 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Roman*,  and 
still  more  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  All® 
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fimt  drew  general  attention  to  the  mountains  in  1 
ijurstioo.  and  Polybius,  who  had  himself  visited  the 
jMition  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  Italy  and  Gaul, 
was  the  tint  to  give  an  accnrate  description  of  them. 
Still  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  course  and 
t stent  was  Ten’  imperfect:  he  justly  describes  them 
as  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia  to 
the  bead  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  but  places  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  and 
considers  the  Alps  and  that  river  as  running  parallel 
with  each  other  from  NE.  to  SW.  (Polyb.  ii.  14, 
15.  uL  47.)  Strabo  more  correctly  describes  the 
Alp*  as  forming  a great  nine  like  a bow,  the  con- 
care  side  of  which  was  turned  towards  the  plains  of 
Italy;  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  the  territory  of 
the  Solassi,  while  both  extremities  make  a bend 
rcind.  the  one  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  ( Strab.  pp.  128, 
210.)  He  justly  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
extent  they  fanned  a continuous  chain  or  ridge,  so 
that  they  might  be  almost  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tain: but  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  out 
'•annus  offshoots  and  minor  ranges  in  different  direc- 
tions. (Id.  iv.  p.  207.)  Already  previous  to  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  by  Augustus,  and  the  construction  of  several 
high  roods  across  the  principal  passes  of  the  chain, 
m well  as  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  nations  on  the  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  Alps  comparatively  familiar  to  the  Romans.  But 
Strabo  himself  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  geogra- 
phical position  was  still  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
*-rws  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
tL-m  fully  confirm  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
anting  at  a later  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
hmw  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
pr**ents  the  Mods  Adula  (the  St.  Gothard  or  Splu- 
rfn)  as  the  pant  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
brad  from  a northern  to  an  easterly  direction,  while 
.Strabo  correctly  assigns  the  territory  of  the  Salassi 
e the  point  where  this  change  takes  place. 

A'  the  Romans  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  Alps,  they  began  to  distinguish  the  different 
partiaM  of  the  chain  by  various  appellations,  which 
natitmufd  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
wihy  adopted  by  geographers.  These  distinctive 
qetbets  are  as  follows: 

1.  Alpxs  Maritimae  C'AXwsi*  vapdXiot,  or  va- 
paSaAitrtrioi),  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  the  name  given, 
pchably  from  an  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
nope  which  abuts  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 
Ni,  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
fixed  by  some  writers  at  the  Portua  Monoed  or  Afo- 
ajw,  immediately  above  which  rises  a lofty  headland 
ao  which  stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustus  to 
^euoeiDorate  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 
[Teopaki'M  Arocsn.J  Strabo  however  more 
j'-fidoosly  regards  the  whole  range  along  the  coast 
i Liguria  as  far  as  Vada  Sabhata  ( Vado),  as  be- 
keing  to  the  Maritime  Alps:  and  this  appears  to 
bar*,  been  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 
uiw  times,  as  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 
fiani  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes, 
(ttnb.  pp.  201,  202;  Liv.  xxviii.  46;  Tac.  JlisL 
i 12;  Yopiac.  I'rocuL  12.)  From  this  point  os  far 
« the  river  Varus  ( For)  the  mountains  descend 
coite  to  the  sea->hore : but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vitos  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 
the  direction  of  the  main  chain  as  for  as  the  com- 
**ncnDcnt  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  only  moun- 
tain io  this  pert  of  the  range  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  ljave  been  preserved  to  us  are  the  Moss  Cema, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  Caillole;  ami  the  Mons  Vesulus,  now 
Monte  Vito,  from  which  the  Padus  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  ».  20;  Mela,  ii.4;  S err.  ad  A en.  x.70S.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  far  from  being  correct,  but  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proximity  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  11,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  would  readily  convey  this  impression  to  an 
unscientific  observer. 

At  a later  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpee 
Maritimae  constituting  a separate  province , with  its 
own  Procurator  (Orel).  Inter.  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  os  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  Ebrodunum  (Embrun)  in  Gaul. 
(Booking,  ad  Notit.  Dign.  pp.  473,  488.) 

2.  Alpes  Cottiae,  or  Cottianae,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,  from 
the  Mons  Vos  ulus  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  Cenit , though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  having 
conciliated  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Augustus, 
was  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Praefect.  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Ebrodunum  or  Embrun  in  Gaul,  as  far 
as  Segusio  or  Susa  in  Italy,  and  included  the  pass  of 
the  Mont  Generre , one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  179, 204 ; Plin.  iii.  20.  b.  24; 
Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  iv.  68;  Amin.  Marc.  xv.  10.)  The 
territory  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  constituted  a separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [Liouiua.]  (Orell. 
Inter.  2156,  3601  ; Notit.  Dign.  ii.  p.  66,  and 
Booking,  ad  Joe.;  P.  I)iac.  ii.  17.)  The  principal 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps  are  the  DrueNTIA  ( Durance ) cm  the  W. 
and  the  Duria  (Dora  Riparid)  on  the  E.,  which 
is  confounded  by  Strabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  Baited)  that  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi. 

3.  Alpes  Gkaiak  (AAwcit  rpoTcu,  Ptol.)  called 
also  Mons  Graius  (Tac.  Hitt.  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves ; but  modern  geographers  generally  regard 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Mont  Cenit  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Romans 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian , and 
connected  it  with  the  fabulous  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  arc  called  by  some  writers 
Alpes  Graecak.  (Plin. iii.  20.  s.  24;  Amm.  Marc, 
xv.  10.  § 9;  Petron.  de  B.C.  144 — 151 ; Ncp.  Harm. 
3.)  Livy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  “ Cremonis  ju- 
gum”to  this  part  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  the  Cramont,  a 
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mountain  near  St.Didier.  Pliny  (xi.  42.  s.97)  terms 
them  Alpes  CcmoxtciK  from  the  Gaulish  tribe 
of  the  Centrones,  who  occupied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  Aum  Pexsixae,  or  Poexikak,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  appellation  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  \\\,  to 
the  Monte  Rosa  on  the  E.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  evidently  the  m;*t  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  **  Pen"  or  “ Ben,"  a height  or  sum- 
mit; but  the  opinion  haring  gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bemanl  over  these  mountains 
was  the  route  pursued  by  llaunibul,  the  name  was 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Poem),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninac  is 
frequently  adopted  by  Liter  writers.  Livy  himself 
points  out  the  error,  ami  adds  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  a deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38;  Plin. 
iii.  17.  h.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tnc.  Hist.  i.  61,  87; 
Arnm.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Fir j.  Aen.  x.  13; 
OrelL  I user.  voL  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  dearly  designated; 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  modem  Valais,  was  called  Vail  is  Pocnina 
(sec  Orcll.  Inscr.  211),  and  Amrnianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  11.  § 16),  so  that  the  term  mast  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  far  as 
the  St.  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Lkpoxtiak 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Mont  St.  Gothard , but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  “ Alpes  Graiae  et 
Poeninac,”  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  constituted  a separate  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Oct*durus.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11. 

§ 12;  Orell.  Inscr.  3888;  Slot.  J)ign.  ii.  p.  72; 
Rocking,  ad  loc.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrccti- 
anne,  a name  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

5.  The  Alpes  Riiakticae,  orRlmctian  Alps, may 
be  cons  idem!  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  Orisons  and  the  TgroL  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com-  i 
prised  the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adula,  in  I 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Ai>ula  Moxs],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  mast  inac- 
cessible and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alp. 

( Germ.  1.)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rhae- 
tian Alps,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagls  have 
their  sources,  is  call'd  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  ALPKsTRinENTlNAE,from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentum  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  tin*  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pammnia  ami  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellations,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  arm  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of  j 
Vienna,  was  known  as  the  Altes  Noricak  (Flor.  j 


1 iii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28).  while  the  more  sottthm 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  carves 
round  the  modern  Frioul  to  the  neighbourhood  e( 
Trieste , was  variously  known  as  the  Alpes  C ar- 
nica e and  Julia E.  The  former  designation,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (/.  c.),  they  derived  from  the  Carai 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fastnesses : the  latter, 
which  appears  to  have  become  customary  in  later 
j times  (Tac.  nisi.  in.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxxi. 
| 16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Brctriar.  7). 
from  Julias  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Cami  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  towas 
of  julium  Camicum  and  Forum  Julii,  of  which  the 
Latter  hits  given  to  the  province  its  modern  name  of 
| the  Frioul.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  AljJs#  some- 
times termed  Alpes  Yexetae  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
16.  § 7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  province  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  immediately  above 
Trieste,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  anil  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia 
and  IUyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Mom 
Ocra  ( O ups,  Strab.  p.  207;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 1)> 
from  whence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  mrisrb- 
bnurhood  of  Tcrgeste  was  called  the  Subocrini.  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  that  this  is  liw 
lowest  j«art  of  the  whole  Alpine  range:  in  cmseqnen  c 
of  which  it  was  from  a very  early  period  traversed 
by  a much  frequented  pass,  that  became  the  medium 
of  active  commercial  intercourse  from  the  lioman 
colouy  of  Aqnileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Drove,  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  11  lyricum  and  Dal  in  at  La:  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  s.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicar  ( Hist.  ii.  98. 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  Rut  this  extensive  use 
, of  the  term  docs  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  generally- 
adopted. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a greater  scale  than  any 
I other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
| the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers : and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a rational  account  of  them,  anil  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modern  writers. 
Strabo  also  gives  a very  good  account  of  them,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  avalntst'kes 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  winch  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  l**eu 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  but  Polybios 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Thru  ee, Olympus, Ossa,  At  bos, 
Ac.:  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a single  dnv, 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  fire : a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  ( Poly b.  dp.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  Unit  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,  did  not  exceed 
1 00  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  on 
the  other  aide  into  Italy  (p.  203),  while  Pliny 
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(ii.  65)  appears  to  estimate  the  perpendicular  height  J 
of  yme  of  the  loftiest  summits  at  not  less  than  fifty 
nUm!  The  length  of  the  whole  range  is  estimated 
be  Polybius  at  only  2200  stadia,  while  Caelius  An- 
ticater (quoted  by  Pliny  iii.  1 8.  s.  22)  stated  it  as 
not  less  than  1000  miles,  reckoning  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  from  sea  to  sea.  Pliny  himself  esti- 
] rates  the  same  distance  calculated  from  the  river 
Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  745  miles,  a fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  He  also  justly  remarks  that  the 
Terr  different  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 
firen  by  different  authors  were  founded  on  the  fact 
of  its  great  inequality:  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
nc*e  between  Germany  and  Italy  being  not  less  than 
100  miles  across,  while  the  other  portioas  did  not 
txnai  70.  (Plin.iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Strabo  tells  us  that 
*h3e  the  more  lofty  summits  of  the  Alps  were  either 
cwr<red  with  perpetual  snow,  or  so  bare  and  rugged 
» to  be  altogether  uninhabitable,  the  sides  were 
cUhel  with  extensive  forests,  and  the  lower  slopes 
ami  rallies  were  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  There 
vas  however  always  a scarcity  of  com,  which  the 
inhabitants  procured  from  those  of  the  plains  in  ex- 
change fir  the  productions  of  their  mountains,  the 
cit-rf  of  which  were  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torc  hes, 
wax,  honey,  and  cheese.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  Alpine  tribes  had  been  given  to  pre- 
■aHory  habits,  and  were  continually  plundering  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  but  after  they  had  been 
ctnfietely  subdued  and  roads  made  through  their 
t-rTTiorifs  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
pact  and  husbandry.  (Strub.  pp.  206,  207.) 
N't  were  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valuable  pro- 
4artions.  Gold  mine3  or  rather  washings  were 
waited  in  them  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 
i mtocT  of  the  Salassi  (the  Vol  d Aosta),  where 
tiwlicauiti  derived  a considerable  revenue  from  them; 
»i  in  the  Koric  Alps,  near  Aquileia,  where  gold  was 
and  in  lamps  as  big  as  a bean  after  digging  only  a 
f * feet  below  the  surface  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 
The  iron  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 
kasm  to  the  Romans,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 

» lack  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  14.  a.41:  Hot.  Carm.  1.  16.  9,  Epod.  xvii.71.) 
Tiw  rock  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
by  the  Romans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 
by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvii.2.  s.9, 10.) 
Sercnd  kinds  of  animals  are  also  noticed  by  ancient 
vritm  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps ; among  these  are  the 
llucwu  (the  rupicapra  of  Pliny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
Umnot.  Pliny  also  mentions  white  liares  and  white 
troxse  or  Ptarmigan.  (Plin.  viij.  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 
*•85;  Varr.  de  R.R.  iii.  12.)  Polybius  described  a 
brre  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a neck  like  a 
boar.evidemlv  the  EIk(Cervos  Alec.s)  now  found 
«irbtbe  north  of  Europe.  (Polyb. ap. Strab.  p.208.)  | 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail 
ifi  th?  petty  tribes  which  inhabited!  the  vallics  and 
•l  j«  <f  the  Alps.  The  inscription  on  the  trophy 
«t  Augustus  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 
r < k»  than  forty-four  “ Gentes  Alpinae  devictae," 
Baaj  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown  (Plin. 
w.  20.  %.  24).  The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Susa 
loeatincs  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottiua, 
• ^bich  the  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 
<0reH  hucr.  626;  Millin,  Ploy,  en  Picmont,  vol.  i. 
K 106.)  Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 
par ’ra  history,  will  be  found  under  their  resjiective 
“Tides;  for  an  examination  of  the  whole  list  tlie 
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reader  may  consult  Walckenacr,  Geographic  des 
Gardes  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  from  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe:  the  Rhone,  tlie  Rhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Dmvc  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Passes  of  the  A Ips. 

Many  of  the  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  vallies  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a very  early 
period.  Ix>ng  before  the  passage  of  tlie  western 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders ( Polyb.  iii.  48 ; Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reasou  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Khactian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
The  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  Is  clear  from  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  and  frequented  by  the  mountaineers 
that  guided  him:  and  a few  years  later  his  brother 
Hasdrubol  appears  to  have  crossed  tlie  same  pass 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
passes,  viz. : 1 . that  through  Liguria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Taurini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal ; 3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
lassi;  and  4.  that  through  the  Khactian*.  (Polyb. 
tip.  Strab.  p.  209.)  At  a later  period  l’ompey,  on 
his  inarch  into  Spain  (n.  c.  77),  opened  out  a pas- 
sage for  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  “ different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans.”  (Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Sallust.  Hist.  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  this  time  Varro 
(in  a passage  in  which  there  appears  to  bo  much 
confusion)  speaks  of  fire  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows:  “ Una,  quae  e>t  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  trausiit; 
tertia  qua  Pompeius  ad  Hispanicnse  helium  pro- 
fectus  est : quarta  qua  Ilasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
ltaliam  venit : quinta,  quae  quondam  a Graccis 
possessa  est,  quae  cxindc  Alpcs  Graeciae  appel- 
lantur.”  (Varr.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Ae%.  x.  13.)  Prom 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
I by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difliculties 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  were  the  following;  — 

1.  “ Per  Alpes  Maritimas,”  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coast  must  always  have  offered  a natural 
means  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  liave  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  effectually  subdued ; and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 


* See  the  article  Hannibal, in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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along  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  monument 
winch  that  emperor  erected  over  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass  (just  above  the  Port  us  Monoed),  to  commemo- 
rate the  reduction  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Roman  rood  may  be  distinctly  traced 
for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  it.  [Tropaea 
Auousti.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  line  as  the 
modern  road,  but,  after  ascending  from  near  Men- 
tone to  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  Turbia,  descended 
a side  valley  to  Cemenelion  (Cimi«),  and  proceeded 
from  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving 
Nicaea  on  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  rood 
from  Vada  Sabbata  ( Y'ado ) to  Antipolis  are  thus 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  296 : — 

MP.  M.F. 

Pullopice  - xii.  Lumono  - - x. 

Albingauno  Alpe  Summa  ( Turbia ) vi. 

(.1  Ibcnga)  - viii.  Cemcnelo  (Cirniez)  - viii. 

Luco  Bormani  - xv.  Varum  tlumen  - vi. 

Costa  Balcnae  - xvi.  Antipolis  (Antibes)  - x. 

Albintimilio(  Vin- 

timiglia ) - xvi. 

This  line  of  read  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a part 
of  the  Via  Aurelia,  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
continuation;  but  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stones  discovered  near  Turbia  that  it  was 
properly  called  the  V'ia  Julia. 

2.  “ Pkr  Alpes  Cottias,”  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  Mont  Geneore , from  Augusta  Taurinoruin 
to  Brigantio  (29rNMfO»)  and  Ebnxlunum  ( Embrun ) 
in  Gaul.  This  was  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation from  tiie  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaul: 
it  is  evidently  that  followed  by  Caesar  when  he 
liastcncd  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  “ qua  proximum 
iter  in  ulteriorem  Galliam  per  Alpes  crat”  (B.  G.  L 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  paves  most  frequented  by  the  1 to- 
mans, and  is  termed  by  Ammianus  (xv.  10)  “via 
media  et  comjicndiaria-”  That  writer  lias  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matuoxae  Moss, 
a name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  556.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ai>  Maktis,  probably 
near  the  modern  village  of  OuL r.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.341)  are,  from  Tanrini 
(Augusta  Taurinorum)  to  Segusio  (Sum)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement:  the  correct  distance  would 
be  36);  thence  — 

Ad  Mortal  - xvi  Ramae  - xviiL 

Brigantio  - xviiL  Ehurodono  x viii. 

Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  “ Per  Alpes  Graias,”  by  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. This  route,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Sulassi  to  An-  I 
gust  a Fraetoria  (Aosta),  and  from  thence  across  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Isara  (hire), 
and  through  the  Tarcntaise  to  Vienna  and  Lug-  j 
dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  hare  been  i 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  I).  Brutus  with  his  army  after  the  kittle  of  Mu- 
tina,  n.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salassians, 
until  Augustus,  after  having  completely  subdued  ^ 
that  people,  constructed  a carriage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  of  commuui-  , 


ALPES. 

cation  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (St rah.  p.  208 . 
Tac.  Hist.  ii.  66,  iv.  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  route  arc  thus  given  in  the 
Itinerary,  beginning  from  Eporedia,  at  the  etitrxjine 


of  the  Yal  d' Aosta  : — 

M.  P. 

Vitricium  ( Vertex)  - xxi . 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  - xxv. 

Arebrigium  (S.  Didier ) - - xxv. 

Kergintrum  (Bourg.  S.  Maurice)  xxiv. 

Lanuit&sia  (Moustiers)  - - xviii. 

Obiliuum  - - - - xiii. 

Ad  Publicanos  (Confians)  - iii. 


From  thence  there  branched  off  two  lines  of  road, 
the  one  by  Lemincum  (Chambery)  and  Augusu 
Allobroguni  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge- 
neva and  the  Lacus  Leinannus. 

4.  “ Per  Alpes  Penn  in  as,”  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  This  route,  which  branched  off  from  the 
former  at  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  lod  direct  acroc-s 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodurus  (Martiepty) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  head  of  the 
Leniannus,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  early  times,  though  it  was  never 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages.  Caesar  speaks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a considerable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  that 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alps.  (D.  G.  iii.  I.) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  roach 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  was 
repeatedly  traversed  by  Roman  armies.  (OrelL 
Inscr.  vol.  L p.  104;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  Tho 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
From  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
Summo  Pennino,  where  stood  a tcmplo  of  Jupiter  — 
M.  P.  xxv.;  thence  to  Octodorus  ( Martigny ) xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Viviscom  ( Vevay)  34  miles, 
passing  two  obscure  stations,  the  names  of  which  are 
probably  corrupt. 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  we  find  no  appro- 

priate name,  led  from  the  head  of  the  Lacus  I^arius 
to  Brigantia  (//regent),  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
Vie  find  no  mention  of  this  route  in  early  times ; but 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  from  Mediolanum 
through  the  Rliuetiun  Alfa  to  summon  the  Yindc- 
li cions  and  Xoricans  to  the  relief  of  llonorius.  ( Clau- 
dian.  B.  Get.  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  juirt  of  the  Alps;  tlve  one 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  modern  of 

the  Splugen , by  Clavenn*  (Chiacenna)  and  Tar- 
vessedo  (?)  to  Curia ( Coire) ; the  other  crossing  the 
pass  of  the  Septimcr,  by  Murus  and  Tinnetio  ( 7'm- 
zett)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding  route. 

6.  “ Per  Alpes  Riiaeticas  or  Tridrxtiwa*/* 
through  the  modem  Tyrol,  which,  from  the  natural 
facilities  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  uf 
the  most  obvious  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  S.  of  the  Lfcuiulie. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Tridentum  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a cross  road  from  Opitergium  through 
the  Yal  Sag  ana),  and  thonco  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  as  far  os  Botzen , from  which  point  it  fol- 
lowed the  Atagis  or  Eisach  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Vcldidana  ( Wildcn,  near 
Znsbruck),  and  from  thence  across  another  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindelicomm.  [Riiaetia.] 

7.  A road  led  from  Aquileia  to  Julium  Carnicuin 
(Zuglio),  and  from  thence  across  the  Julian  Alp**  to 
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Lonrium  in  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  and  by  that  valley  for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  NW., 
and  the  Putter  Tkal  to  join  the  preceding  road  at  and  disappeared  in  the  Katavdthra  of  the  marsh  of 
Vipitenom,  near  the  foot  of  the  Brenner.  The  sta-  Tali .*  (Leake,  Pelopormesiaca , p.  112,  seq.) 

tiros  (few  of  which  can  be  determined  with  any  The  two  reputed  sources  of  the  Alpheius  and  Eu- 
certainty)  are  thus  given  (ltin.  Ant.  p.  279):  — rotas  are  found  near  the  remains  of  A sea,  at  the 

M.P.  copious  source  of  water  called  Frrmyovnjsi ; but 

From  Aqudeia  Ad  Tricesimum  - xxx.  whether  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  be  really  the 

Julium  Carnicum  xxx.  vent  of  the  lake  of  Taki,  cannot  bo  decided  with 
Loncio  - - xxii.  certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 

Agunto  - - xviil  as  Pausanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 

Littamo  - - xxih.  earth.  After  passing  under  a mountain  called  Tsitn- 

Scbato  - - xxiii.  banti,  the  Alpheius  reappears  at  Marmara , probably 

Yipiteno  - - xxxiii.  Pegae.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  iii.  p.  37,  Mq.) 

3.  Another  high  road  led  from  Aquileia  eastward  Below  Pegae,  the  Alpheius  receives  the  Hkussom 
up  the  valley  of  the  Wippack , and  from  thence  {'Z/uoauv:  River  of  David ),  on  which  Megalopolis 
srroB*  the  barren  mountainous  tract  of  comparatively  was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
'•troll  eieTation  (the  Mons  Ocra),  which  separates  it  this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  (Xan'tena),  the 
from  the  valley  of  the  Savus,  to  Aemona  in  Pan-  Alpheius  flows  through  a defile  in  the  mountains, 
acoi*.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pass,  which  called  the  pass  of  Lavdha.  This  pass  is  the  only 
presents  do  considerable  natural  difficulties,  was  from  opening  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  earliest  ages  the  highway  of  nations  from  the  central  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
banks  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became  It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheius,  of  which 
ifLer  the  fall  of  tbe  Roman  empire.  (P.  Disc.  ii.  10.)  Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
The  distant*  from  Aquileia  to  Aemona  is  given  by  plain,  in  which  Heroea  was  situated.  (Leake, 
tbe  Itin.  AaL  at  76  Roman  miles,  which  cannot  fctt  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  set].)  Below  Heruen,  the 
fir  from  the  truth;  but  the  intermediate  stations  are  Alpheius  receives  the  Ladon  (Aoi8«r),  which  rises 
-.err  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.]  near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 

ALPIIEIUS  {'AXpeios:  Rufea , Rufid  or  Rofid , father  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rufea , 

sad  River  of  Karitema ),  the  chief  river  of  Pelo-  Rufd  or  RoJ id,  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  is 
pameso?,  rises  in  the  SE.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron-  called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  the 
rie-sef  Laconia,  flows  in  a westerly  direction  through  upper  part  of  its  coarse  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  after  passing  Olympia  falls  called  the  River  of  Karitma.  Below  the  Ladon, 
nito  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Alpheius,  like  several  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  receives 
.zber  rivers  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more  the  Erymaxthus  ('Eptifiajdfof),  rising  in  the 
rk*n  race  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  country,  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
;iad  then  emerges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance  clary  between  Elis  and  the  territories  of  lleraca  in 
-^erground.  Pausanias  (viii.  54.  § 1,  seq.,  44.  Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
$ 4)  relates  that  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  is  at  pia,  forming  the  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
Phylae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia;  Triphylia,  and  falls  into  the  Cyparissian  gulf  in  the 
ard  that,  after  receiving  a stream  rising  from  many  Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a temple 
kloII  fountains,  at  a place  called  Symbola,  it  flows  and  grove  of  Artemis  AJpbeionia.  From  the  pa*s  of 
iato  the  territory  of  Tegea,  where  it  sinks  under-  Lavdha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheius  is  wide  and  shal- 
pund.  It  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia  low : in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  torrents, 
frt*n  A sea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas.  flowing  between  islands  or  sandbanks  over  a wide 
Tbe  two  riven  then  mix  their  waters,  and  after  gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rapid,  and 
Awing  in  a common  channel  for  the  distance  of  turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a great  number  of  large 
nearly  20  stadia,  they  again  sink  underground,  and  plane-trees.  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  67,  Pelo- 
.^appear,  — the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the  Alpheius  ponnesiaca,  p.  8.) 

a:  Pegae,  the  Fountains,  in  the  territory  of  Mega-  Alpheius  appears  as  a celebrated  river-god  in 

Lpoiis  in  Arcadia.  Strabo  (p. 343)  also  states  that  mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
tk:  Alpheius  and  Eurotas  rise  from  two  fountains  passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
near  Asea,  ami  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
r-i>ierg round,  tbe  Eurotas  reappears  in  tbe  Blemi-  beneath  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
-itis  in  Laron ia,  and  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  In  with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Or- 
xsot her  passage  (p.  275)  Strabo  relates,  that  it  was  tygia  in  Syracuse.  ( Diet . of  Biogr.  art.  Alpheius.') 
* common  belief  that  if  two  chaplets  dedicated  to  Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  Alphelas. 
lb*  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  were  thrown  into  the  {Met.  v.  487.)  Virgil  ( Aen . x.  179)  gives  the  cpi- 
nruam  cear  Asea,  each  woald  reappiea^  at  the  sources  thet  of  A Ipheae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Piste, because 
A the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.  This  story  the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
amanij  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the  from  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheius  flowed, 
a-iksi  of  the  waters  from  the  two  fountains,  and  ALSA,  a small  river  of  Venetia  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.22) 
lW  course  in  a common  channel.  The  account  of  still  called  the  A usa,  which  flows  into  the  laguncs  of 
Pausanias  i*  confirmed  in  many  particulars  by  the  Marano,  a few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A battle 
AKervstioos  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.  The  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  D.  340,  between  the 
rrrpr,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  now  called  younger  Constantine  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
the  Sarjjtda,  which  rhea  at  Krga  Fry#*,  the  ancient  Cons  tans,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  slain, 
Fhyhtee,  and  which  receives,  a little  below  Krya  and  liia  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
Fry»i.  a stream  formed  of  several  small  mountain  Epit.  41.  § 21;  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  arm.  2356.) 

Vrreuts,  by  which  the  ancient  Symbola  is  recog-  

used.  On  entering  the  Tegeatic  plain,  the  Sartinda  * The  preceding  account  will  be  made  clearer  by 
now  flows  to  the  XE.;  but  there  arc  strong  reasons  referring  to  the  map  under  Maxtixela. 
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ALSIETI'NUS  LAC  US,  a small  bike  in  Etruria, 
about  2 mile*  distant  from  the  Locus  Subatiuus, 
between  it  and  the  b;isin  or  crater  of  Baccano,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Martigrtano.  Its  ancient  name 
is  preserv  ed  to  us  only  by  Frontinus,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  Augustus  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Rome  by  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqua  Alsietina, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a Xuumachia,  and  for  purpjses  of  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Caueiae,  a station  on  the  Vb 
Claudia,  15  mile*  from  Rome,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinua.  (Frontin. 
de  Aquaed.  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preservation,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course.  (Xibby,  itintomi,  voL  i.  pp.  133 
— 137.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'LSIUM  O'AAtfiov:  Eth.  Alsiensis:  Palo),  a city 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Fregenae, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Portus  Augusti 
(Porto)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.301.)  Its  name  Ls  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
( Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  city,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  Rome.  In  b.  c.  245  a Roman  colony 
was  established  there,  which  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  “ colon iae  maritimae and  in 
common  with  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
military  service,  a claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  {Second  Punic 
War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  No  sub- 
sequent notice  of  it  occurs  in  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Caracalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing municipal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; l’tol.  iii.  1 . § 4 ; Grater,  Inscr. 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Romans  as  a place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  (*'  maritimus  tt  r olup- 
tarius  locus:"  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  207,  ed.  Rom.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  had  a villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  I tome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic.  pro  Milon.  20,  ad  Pam.  ix.  6, 
ad  Alt . xiii.  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginiua  Rufus,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
wo  learn  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin.  A/?,  vi.  10;  Front*),  Ep.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a later  jieriod  the  town  itself  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyrgi. 
(RutiL  Itin.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  U clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  Porto,  at  the  modern  village  of  Palo,  a ]«or 
place  with  a fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  construction  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  E.  of  the  village,  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
apjiear  to  have  belonged  to  a Roman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  construction.  These  ruins  arc  described 
in  detail  bv  Nibby  (Dintorni  di  Roma,  voL  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.H.B.] 

ALTHAEA  (‘AA Coda:  Eth.  'AAflom),  the  chief 
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city  of  the  Olcades  in  Spain,  not  far  from  Carthar  •» 
Nova.  It*  capture  was  Hannibal's  first  exploit  in 
Spain.  (Polvb.  iii.  13;  Steph.  Bgz.  s.  r.)  It*  pnsdti  m 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xxi.  5).  [1\  S.] 

ALTPNUM  (*AA rivov  : Altino),  a city  of  Yr~ 
netia  situated  on  the  bonier  of  the  laguues,  and  <«i 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Silis  (Srle)  near 
it*  mouth.  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Roman  miles  from  Pataviuut,  and 
31  from  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a marsh  or  LaguiK-. 
like  Ravenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagrtoe* 
from  Ravenna  to  Alt  ilium.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ; but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  2 miles  from  the  lagnnrs. 
(Strab.  p.  214  ; Vitruv.  i.  4.  § 11  ; Itin.  Ant. 
p.  126  ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  6.)  The  first  historlil 
mention  of  Altinuin  is  found  in  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  continu'd 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  assign* 
it  only  the  rank  of  a municipium  ; hut  we  learn 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (I*lin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22  ; Ore-11.  Inscr.  4082  ; Zumpt  dt  Coin. 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  iminicijxil  importanoe,  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagunes  became  a favourite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  were  gradually 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  Martial 
(iv.  25)  a*  rivalling  those  of  Baiae.  The  adjoining 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
woo),  while  the  lagunes  abounded  in  fish  of  ail 
kinds,  especially  shell-fish.  (Mart.  xiv.  155;  Ptia 
xxxii.  II.  8.53;  Cassiod.  Ep.  Yarr.  xii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Veras  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  a.  d.  169.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Jul.  Cnpit. 
Ver.  9;  Viet,  de  Cats.  15.)  The  modern  village 
of  Altino  is  a very  poor  place;  the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  is  unknown, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  fled  foe 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  lxarbarians  to  Tor- 
cello , an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4 mile*  distant, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  in  a.  i>. 
635.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTIS.  [Olympia.] 

ALUNTIUM  or  HALU'NTIUM  ('\Aom»v, 
Ptol.;  'AAovvnov,  Dion.  Hal.:  Eth.  ’AAoi-rlros,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a city  on  tlie  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  C&lacta.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a portion  of  the  compani<m*  of 
Aeneas,  who  remained  l)ehind  in  Sicily  under  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionvs.  i.  51):  but  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a Sicelian  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  Lfiodorus,  nor  Ls  it  noticed  in  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily.  But  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appear*  to  have  been  a place  «<f 
soino  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verrrs,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortion*  of  coni,  c* im- 
pel led  tlie  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  ornamental 
plate.  (Cic.  Yerr.  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a munici- 
piuin,  and  was  a flourishing  town  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a matter  if  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  arguments  to  prove  tliat  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modern  town  of 
.Son  Marco,  which  rises  on  a lofty  hill  of  steep  and 
diificult  ascent,  about  3 mile*  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
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msz.  (Smyths  Sicily,  p.  97.)  This  position  exactly 
accords  with  that  described  by  Cicero,  who  tell#  us 
that  Yores  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
tram  himself  M quod  erat  difficUi  ascensu  atque 
and  on,'  bnt  remained  on  the  beach  below  while  he 
sent  Archagathns  to  execute  hi#  behest#  (iv.  23). 
Various  inscriptions  also  are  preserved  at  S.  Marco, 
vc  have  been  discovered  there,  one  of  which  begins 
with  the  words  rd  Mot/ruriwiov  rue  ’AAomVwv. 
{ CastelL  laser.  Sicib  p.  55 ; Bockh,  C.  I.  No.  5608.) 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  Cluverins,  fol- 
lowing FazeUo,  placed  Aluntium  at  a spot  near 
& Ftiadelfo,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
were  then  visible,  and  regarded  S.  Mono  as  the  rite 
<£  Agatbyrna.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
rangement avoids  some  difficulties  [Aoathyuna]  ; 
bnt  the  shove  proofs  in  favour  of  the  contrary  hy- 
poabttis  seem  almost  conclusive.  (Cluver.  Sicil. 
p-  294 ; Fazell.  de  Rd>.  Sic.  ix.  4.  p.  384.)  [E.H.B.] 


ALYDDA  ('AAi/8$a),  a town  of  Phrygia  men- 
btt»d  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  A mad  ell  (Discoveries 
i*  Aria  Miner,  L p.  105)  gives  his  reasons  for  sup- 
♦*wng  that  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  UshaJc,  on 
the  read  between  Sort  and  A Jium  Karakumr,  and 
diat  it  was  afterwards  called  llaviopolis.  He  found 
wreral  Greek  inscriptions  there,  but  none  that  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  place.  [G.  L.l 

ALYZIA  (’AAu^io,  Thac.vii.31,et  alii;  *AAu(ha, 

B.  a.r.:  Eth.  ’AAy^irvr,  'AAvfazb*,  ’AAofeior, 
sp.  Bockh.  Corpus  Inccript.  No.  1793:  Kanditi ), 
* town  on  the  west  coast  of  Acaruania.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  distant  15  stadia  from  the  sea,  on 
which  it  possessed  a harbour  and  a sanctuary,  both 
-hdkated  to  Heracles.  In  this  sanctuary  were  some 
works  of  art  by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours 
af  Heracles,  which  a Roman  general  caused  to  be 
mowed  to  Home  on  account  of  the  deserted  state 
of  the  flare.  The  remains  of  Alyzia  are  still  visible 
® the  valley  of  Kondili.  The  distance  of  the  bay 
(4  Kandili  from  the  ruins  of  Leucas  corresponds 
*itb  the  120  stadia  which  Cicero  assigns  for  the 
distance  between  Alyzia  and  Leucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
450. 459 ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvL  2 ; Plin.  iv.  2 ; Ptolem. 
id-  14.)  Alyzia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Alvaros,  a son  of  Icarus.  (Strab.  p.  452; 

Byx.  s.  r.)  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Tbucy- 
driec  In  b.  c.  374,  a naval  battle  was  fonght  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alyzia  between  the  Athenians 
eader  Timotheus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
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Nicolochus.  The  Athenians,  says  Xenophon,  erected 
their  trophy  at  Alyzia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  nearest  islands.  We  learn  from  Scylax  that  the 
island  immediately  opposite  Alyzia  was  called  Camus, 
the  modem  Kalamo.  (Thuc.  vii.  31 ; Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §§  65,  66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece , voL  iv.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AMA'DOCI  (’A/xa8oKot)t  a people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
Their  country  was  called  Amadocium.  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5)  mentions  the  Amadoci  Montes,  E.  of  tho 
Borysthencs  (Dnieper),  as  an  E.  prolongation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  these  mountains  the  Amadoci,  with  a 
city  Ai  nod  oca  and  a lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a river  falling  into  the  Borysthenes.  The 
positions  are  probably  in  the  S.  Russian  province  of 
J dca terinoslav,  or  in  Kherson.  [P.  S.] 

AMALEKITAE  (’A^oAtjkctcu,  Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
2;  in  LXX.  'A^oAfjic),  the  descendants  of  Amalc-k 
the  grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs  extended  as  far  south  as  tho 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  “ they  fought  with 
Israel  in  Kephidira " (Exod.  xvii.  8,  Ac.)  They 
occupied  the  southern  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
between  the  Canaanites  (Philistines)  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Araorites,  whose  country  lay  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gen.  xiv.  7 with 
Numbers  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43—45.)  They  dispos- 
sessed the  lshmaelite  Bedouins,  and  occupied  their 
country  “ from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Egypt.”  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1 Sum.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  xv.,  xx vii.  8,  9,  xxx.);  and  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  by  the  Suneonites  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  (I  Chron.  iv.  42,  43.)  They  arc  the 
Edomites  whom  David  smote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2  Sam.  viii.  12,  13;  title  to  Psalm  lx.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wady  MaieUt,  about  seven  hours 
south  of  Hebron  (Reland’s  Palestine,  pp.  78 — 82: 
Winer’s  Bib.  Heal.  s.  v.;  Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  \Y\] 

AMA'NIDES  PYLAE  ('AfuivlStt  or  'ApuviKal 
floAoi),  or  Amanicac  Pylae  (Curtins,  iii.  18),  or  Por- 
tae Amani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  s.22).  M There  are,” 
says  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4),  “ two  passes  from  Syria 
into  Cilicia,  each  of  which  can  be  held  with  a small 
force  owing  to  their  narrowness.”  These  are  tho 
passes  in  the  Am  an  ns  or  mountain  range  which  mil# 
northward  from  Has  el  Khdnzir,  which  promontory 
is  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Iskerderun 
(gulf  of  Issus).  This  range  of  A man  us  runs  along 
the  bay  of  Iskenderun,  and  joins  the  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  forming  a wall  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
“ There  is  nothing,”  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  thi# 
range  of  Amanus,  “ which  is  better  protected  against 
Syria  than  Cilicia.”  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  southern  seems  to  be  the  pass  of  Beilan , 
by  which  a man  can  go  from  Iskenderun  to  Antioch ; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Amanian  pass.  The 
other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  refers,  appears  to  be  NNK. 
of  Issus,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amanus), 
over  which  there  is  still  a road  from  Bayas  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  to Marash : this  northern 
pass  seems  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Curtins.  It  was  by  the  Amanides  Pvlac  (Arrian. 
A nab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  into 
Cilicia  and  came  upon  Issus,  which  Alexander  had 
left  shortly  before.  Darius  was  thus  in  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Myrinndru.s, 
the  site  of  which  i#  near  Iskenderun.  Alexander 
turned  back  and  met  the  Persian  king  at  the  river 
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Pinarus,  between  Issus  and  Myriandrtis,  where  was 
fought  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  Issus.  The 
narrative  of  Arrian  may  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Polybius  (xii.  17,  19). 

Strabo’s  description  of  tho  Amankles  (p.  676)  ia 
this:  “ after  Mallus  is  Acgaeae,  which  has  a small 
fort;  then  the  Amanides  1’ylae,  having  an  anchorage 
for  ships,  at  which  (pvlae)  terminate  the  Amanus 
mountains,  extending  down  from  the  Taurus — and 
after  Acgaeae  is  Issua,  a small  fort  haring  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinarus."  Strabo  therefore 
places  the  Amanides  Pylae  between  Aegae  and  Issus, 
und  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiosmus  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  same  position  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a place  now  called  Kara  Kayu 
on  the  road  between  Mallus  on  the  Pyramus  ( Jtkan ) 
and  Issus.  But  there  was  another  pass  “ which  " 
(as  Major  Rennell  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  “ crossing  Mount  Amanus  from  the  eastward, 
descended  upon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
near  Issus.  By  this  pass  it  was  that  Darius  marched 
from  Sochus,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus;  by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
liad  just  before  inarched  from  Mallus  to  Myriandrus, 
through  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  between 
the  Persians  and  Syria.”  (Leake,  Journal  of  a Tour 
in  Asia  Minor , p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Curtins,  about  XNE.  of  Issus.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  7)  are 
not  the  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Curtius  speaks  of 
a pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  and  tills  pass  must  be 
Kara  Kajm.  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  the  coast,  but 
it  is  not  far  from  it*  If  Strabo  called  this  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  the  name  to  a different  ]«ass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  “ ad- 
jacent to  Gindarus  is  Pagrae  in  the  territory  of 
Antioch,  a strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  1 mean  that  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria.”  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  Major  Pennell's  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  Beilan,  which 
leads  from  Iskcnderun  to  Boleros  or  Pagras,  which 
is  the  modern  name  of  Pagrae ; and  Strabo  is  so  far 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  tho  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegacae  and  Issus,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently 
noticed  the  difference  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.359).  The 
map  which  illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  paper  on  tho 
Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  ( London  Geog.  Jourmil , 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copied  on  tho  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  tliat  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  XNE.  of 
Issus,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a different  pass.  [G.  L.J 

AMA'NTLA  (’A^i irria:  Klh.  ’A /uormos,  Steph. 
It.  s.  r.;  *Kfuuniy6$t  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Amoutinus, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  §35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  B.  C. 
iiL  12;  “Ajiarr**,  Etym.  M.  s.  r.;  Amantcs,  Plin.  iii. 
23.  s.  26.  § 45),  a town  and  district  in  Greek  Il- 
lyria. It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantcs 
of  KuWa,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Ccrauuiau  mountains,  and  founded  Amautia  and 
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Thronium.  From  hence  the  original  name  of  Aman- 
tia  is  said  to  have  been  Ahantia,  and  the  sarrvraixling 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Stejih.  B. 
s.v.'ASayris,  'Aparrla;  Etym.  M.  s.v.  'A 
Paus.  v.  22.  § 3.)  Amantia  probably  stood  at  scene 
distance  from  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Auus,  and  ou 
a tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Poly  an  tlies.  ( Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  A’irita, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  Tins 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  afforded  by  Scylnjc  and 
the  Tabular  Itinerary,  the  former  of  which  places 
Amantia  at  320  stadia,  and  the  latter  at  30  Roman 
miles  from  Apolloiua.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Anuui- 
tia  on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inland;  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  latter 
liad  a port  of  the  same  name,  more  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii  40)  would  imply  tliat 
Amantia  was  situated  on  tho  coast.  Amantia  was 
a place  of  some  importance  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Potnpey;  and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
t ioned  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  cm perors.  (Ca^s. 
B.  C.  iii.  12,  40;  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  11 ; Leake,  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  setj.) 

AMA'XUS  (d  'ApavSs,  rh  'Anaviv),  is  descrilwi 
by  Strabo  as  a detached  part  (ivcwnrair/xa)  of  Taurus, 
and  as  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  this  range  to  brum  h off 
from  the  Taunts  in  Cilicia,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  Antitaurus  branches  off  and  takes  a more  north- 
erly direction,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  lie  considers  the  An ia- 
nus  to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Conunagene  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  is  interrupted  by  the  Euphrates, 

I but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a larger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds:  “the 
mountain  range  of  Amanus  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south;  and  by  such  a division  (Steurrchrfi) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilician  valleys  towards  the  Taurus.”  This 
seems  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  descript  ion  of  the 
Amanus  in  Strabo.  Groskurd,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  translites  Siaardan  simply  by 
“extent”  (atudehnung) ; but  by  attending  to  Strabo's 
words  and  the  order  of  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  mountain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Amauus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issus  between  Aegae 
and  Issus.  [Amanides  Pylae.] 

The  terra  Amanus  in  Strabo  then  appears  to  be 
applied  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  from  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
cast  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
tends in  tho  direction  already  indicated  to  tlie 
EujJirates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  Somosata  (&>- 
meisat').  The  Jaicur  Dagh  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a fart  of  the  north-eastern 
course  of  the  Amanus.  The  branch  of  the  Amanus 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  in 
Jebel  Kheserik  and  Rtis-cl-Khdnsir.  This  eaje 
seems  to  be  Rhosus,  or  the  Rliosicus  Seopulus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a town  Rhoeus,  whi<  h 
Stcphanus(s.  r.  ‘Puhtos)  places  in  Cilicia.  Rhosus  is 
now  A rsus.  There  is  another  short  range  which  is 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  right  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  Bas-d-Khdruir  and  the 
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I.  Ras-el-Khdnzir. 

10.  T?nins  of  Issns  ? 

2.  BeiUn  Pass. 

1 1.  Demir  Kapn,  or  Kara  Kapu 

3.  Bojjhra*  Pass. 

12.  Aegne. 

4.  Pass  from  Baras. 

13.  Pymmns. 

5.  Khmraa. 

14.  Scleuceia. 

6.  Alexandria. 

15.  Orontcs. 

7.  Kerros  or  Merkex. 

16.  Antiocheia. 

8.  Baras. 

17.  Pagrae. 

9.  Praams. 
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mouth  of  the  Orontes:  this  appears  to  be  the  Pieria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  south-west  base  of  this 
range,  called  Pieria.  was  Seleuceia,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  city  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilicia.  Accordingly,  he  considers  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Amanus,  which  terminates  on  the  east 
hide  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria ; and  this  is  a correct  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 

Cicero  (ad  Fam . ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  A man  us  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibulus,  who  was  governor  of  Syria ; and  he  calls  it 
the  water -shed  of  the  streams,  by  which  description 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanus 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Ras-el- 
Khnnzir.  Cicero  aimed  on  a campaign  against 
the  mountaineers  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  (b.  c.  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  their  hill  forts.  He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  stands  in  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanns, 
Sepyra,  and  Commores.  He  also  took  Pindenissus, 
a town  of  the  Eleuthcrocilices,  which  was  on  a high 
point,  and  a place  of  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Aina n us  have  been  already  enumerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  Iskenderun  and  Bay the  Baiac  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Merkez, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kars  us  or  Kersus  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Ainanus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a tower.  There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus;  and  nearer  to  tile  moun- 
tain there  are  traces  of  “ a double  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed."  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog. 
Journal,  vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  {kiss  of  Boghrat  Belt,  one  of  the  {Kisses 
of  the  Ainanus.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon. The  Cilician  jxiss  was  a gateway  in  a wall 
which  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a gateway 
in  the  wall  which  extended  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  joss  five  pamsangs  to  Myriandrus,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Iskenderun.  We  need  not 
fiiipi****  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkez  arc 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
chosen  as  a strong  frontier  position,  would  bo  main- 
tained as  such.  If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  Merkez.  we  must  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  which  Alexander  marched  from  Mailus 
to  Myriandrus,  and  through  which  he  returned  from 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darius,  who  had  de- 
scended upon  Issus,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  rear 
of  tiie  Greeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinarus  (Jkli  Chai),  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (u.  c.  333).  If  the  exact  po- 
sition of  Issus  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tins. Niebuhr  ( Reistn  durch  Sgritn,  Ac.,  1837, 
Anhang , p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  from  Is- 
kenderun  along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cyrus  15  paraaangs  from  the 
Pyramus  to  Issus;  and  lie  observes  that  it  is  15  hours 
by  the  road  from  Bayiu  to  the  Pyramus.  Cyrus 
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marched  5 pamsangs  from  Issus  to  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  gates ; and  Iskenderun  is  5 hours  from  Haspas. 
But  still  ho  thinks  that  Myriandrus  is  at  JtkemjU- 
run,  and  tliat  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Merkez ; but  he  adds,  we  must  then  remove  I seas 
to  Dembr  Kapu  ; and  this  makes  a new  difficulty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  15  pamsangs  from  iJtrmir  Kapu 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  position  of  I*sus  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtius;  for  Alexander  made 
two  days’  inarch  from  Mailus,  that  is,  from  the  Py- 
ranms,  to  Castnbaluin;  and  one  day’s  march  fn*rn 
Castabalum  to  Issus.  Castabalum,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu,  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  <»a*t  of 
it.  The  Peutinger  Tabic  places  Issus  next  to  Cus- 
tabalum,  and  then  comes  Alexandra*  (ad  Issuin'). 
Consequently  we  should  look  for  Issus  somewhere 
on  the  rood  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Iskenderun. 
Now  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  was  <ei  <w 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Pirurus  to 
meet  Alexander ; and  Alexander  returned  from  Mvri- 
andrus,  through  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darius.  It  seems 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinarus  corresponds  to 
Arrian’s  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  wo  must  lock 
for  Issus  a little  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  writers  with  sufficient  exactness. 

Stephanas  (#.  r.  T<r<roi)  says  that  Issus  was  called 
Nicopolis  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  victory. 
Strabo  makes  Nicopolis  a different  place;  but  bis 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  of  Issus  is  con- 
fused. Cicero,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Ante  Alex- 
andra, near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  lie  give*  no 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  I*ylac,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issus.  [G.  L.l 

AM  AUDI,  or  MAI!  PI  ('Apapboi,  MapSol),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanos  (s.  r.  ’A^.Of>3u*), 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Ainardi  near  the  Hvr- 
aini ; and  adds  there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  a.”  Strabo  (p  514)  says,  “in  a circle  round 
the  Caspian  sea  after  the  llyrcani  are  the  A mardi. 
See."  Under  Mardi,  Stephanus  (quoting  Apollodorus) 
speaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtins  (vi.  5)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inhabiting  mountain* 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occupied 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  form*  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Ainardi,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  and  Mnrgiuna.  also 
as  a nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Strati, 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tacit.  A rm.  xir. 
23),  and  in  other  places.  This  wide  distribution  of  the 
name  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Homan  writers  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  but  not  entirely.  [G.  L.l 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  ('ApdpSor,  Md.»5<»v. 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  734),  a river  of  Media,  mentioned 
by  Ainrnianus  Marccllinus  in  his  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  § 2)  places  it  in  Media,  and  if  we  take  hi* 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagrus.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  southern  coast  of 
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(be  Caspian.  It  appears  to  be  the  Sefol-md,  or 
Aial  (torn  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  As  Ptolemy 
ptaes  the  Amardi  round  the  south  coast  of  the 
ii-pian  and  extending  into  the  interior,  we  may 
^appose  that  they  were  once  at  least  situated  on  and 
about  this  river.  [G.  L.j 

A MAUI  LACUS  (al  vucpal  klfxrcu,  Strab.  xvii. 
p&04;  PKn.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  were  a cluster  of  salt- 
hgoou  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
r>  *..poli>  and  the  desert  of  Etham — the  modern Scheib. 
The  Bitter  Lakes  had  a slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
L,  and  their  general  outline  resembled  the  leaf  of 
tbc  sycamore.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
tHphos  (u.  c.  285—247),  they  were  the  termination 
c i the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  nativo  monarch* 
and  the  Persian  kings  attempted,  but  ineffectually, 
to  jdn  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the 
fcd  Sea.  Philadelphia  carried  the  canal  through 
there  Uptons  to  the  city  of  ArsinoC.  The  mineral 
•rath ties  uf  there  lakes  were  nearly  destreyed  by  the 
intndoetko  of  the  Mile-water.  A temple  of  Se- 
raph stood  on  tl*  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
L^ko.  [W.  B.  I).] 

AMARYXTHUS  ('A^dpvr$o$ : Eth.  'ApapvrOtos, 
’A psptrws),  a town  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea,  only 
7 itadk  from  Kretria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed a celebrated  temple  <f  Artemis,  who  was 
ban  called  Amarrnthia  or  Amarysia,  and  in  whose 
>«oar  there  was  a festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
in  Eaboea  and  Attica.  (.Strab.  p.  448;  Pans. 
31.  | 5 ; Lir.  xxxv.  38  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Diet,  of 
.Ifct  art  daorjatlta.) 

AMASUNUS,  a small  river  of  Latiwn,  still  called 
tie  .iwurao,  which  rises  in  the  Volscian  mountains 
’hore  Privemum,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
iVarine  marshes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
tie  «#a.  between  Tarracina  ami  the  Circeian  pro- 
letary. Before  its  coarse  was  artificially  regulated 
i*-  *xs  together  with  its  confluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
tke  chief  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  marshes, 
lu  suae  ia  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
patafly  mentioned  by  Virgil  (.ten.  vii.  684,  xi.547). 
imios,  in  his  note  on  the  former  passage,  error  e- 
«alf  places  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
fipressws  of  Virgil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor- 
astir  ays  “ Ama*enus  Privernatium.”  [E.  H.  B.] 
AMASIA  (’Afuurtia,  'Apaoia  ; Eth.  ’Afiourtvs : 
.Ifvuia,  Amasiah,  or  Amdsiyah),  a town  of  Pon- 
t*.  ob  the  river  Iris,  or  Ytthil  ErmaL  The 
«Vin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
tie  residence  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  aftcr- 
*»1»  appears  to  have  been  a free  city  under  the 
bnui  till  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  is  said  that 
dl  the  coins  to  the  time  of  Domitian  liave  only  the 
*peraph  Amasria  or  Amaria,  but  that  from  this 
tn*  thy  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a Roman 
empertir.  The  coins  from  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
title  Metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  liave  been  the 
di*f  city  of  Pontus. 

Amnia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Sfcxbo,  who  describes  it  in  the  following  words  (p. 
&l):  u our  city  lies  in  a deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
tirrwigh  which  the  river  Iris  flows ; and  it  is  wonder- 
Ul  cnestrncted  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
*j*I*»l  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a city  and 
of  » fort.  For  there  is  a lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
silej.  aid  descending  abruptly  to  the  river;  this  rock 
hi»  its  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
n**r,  at  that  port  where  the  city  is  connected  with 
d;  od  in  tire  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
^11  oc  each  ride  to  the  heights;  and  the  heights 
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( nopvtfxd ) are  two,  naturally  connected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers;  and  within 
this  enclosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  ultitude  of  5 or  6 stadia 
on  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack ; the  rock 
also  contains  not  foci*)  within  it  water-cis- 

terns (i/Sptia)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  (iratpalpcra,  the  true  reading,  not  avatpipcrai), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck ; there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock.”  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difficulties.  Greek  urd,  in  his 
German  version,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passage* 
(ii.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (Researches  in 
Ana  Minor , <fc.  voL  i.  p.  366),  who  gives  a view 
of  the  place.  He  explains  the  remark  of  Strata 
about  the  5 or  6 stadia  to  mean  “the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,”  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a circuitous  route.  And  this  is  dearly 
the  meaning  of  Strata,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  (Arid  Minor,. 
voL  i.  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  “ the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a very  narrow  neck  of  land for 
the  words  “ on  each  side  ” refer  to  the  ascent  to  tho 
“ neck,”  as  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it.  Ha- 
milton found  two  “ Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction " on  the  heights,  which  he  considers  to  ta 
the  KopiMpai  of  Strata.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  learn  from  Procopius  (tie  Aedif  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  this  place.  Hamilton  ol>- 
serves:  “the  Koputpai  were  not,  as  I at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abruptly  dose  to  tho 
river.”  But  Strabo  clearly  means  two  Kopmpai,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (ou/opirei j). 
It  is  true  that  he  docs  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascent  along  which  a man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Koputpai. 

The  ufy«<a  were  cisterns  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  (ovpiyyis).  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a “ smull  pxxd  of  clear 
cold  water.”  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap>- 
peared  to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  soins 
parts  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strata.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  docs  not 
say  from  where.  Wo  may  conclude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopv<pal  to  the  ridge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  : “ there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  Kopvtpai  or  summits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ridge  into  the  rocky  hill  in  a northerly  direction. 
The  funner,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  the  Utter,  but  is  built  of  masonry  above  ground,  1 mention  Amastris.  (Comp.  Plin.  ri.  2.)  There 
yet  equally  well  concealed.”  | is  a coin  with  the  epigraph  Sesamum.  Those  of 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  below  the  citadel  to  Amastris  have  the  epigraph  A+iatrrpiayb-’r. 
the  south,  five  in  number,  three  to  the  west,  and  two  The  territory  of  Amastris  produced  a great  quan- 
to  the  cast.  The  steep  face  of  the  rock  has  been  tity  of  boxwood,  which  grew  on  Mount  Cy tores, 
artificially  smoothed.  u Under  the  three  smaller  I The  town  was  taken  by  L.  Lucullus  in  the  Miihri- 
toinbs  ....  are  considerable  remains  of  the  old  ! datic  war.  (Appian.  Mithrid.  82.)  The  yonnjrer 
Greek  walls,  and  a square  tower  built  in  the  best  Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia  and  P®- 
Hellenic  style.”  These  walls  can  also  be  traced  tus,  describes  Amastris,  in  a letter  to  Trajan  (i. 
up  the  bill  towards  tho  west,  and  arc  evidently  those  99),  as  a handsome  city,  with  a very  long  owe 


described  by  Strabo,  as  forming  the  peribolus  or  en- 
closure within  which  were  the  royal  tombs.  (Ha- 
milton.) The  front  wall  of  an  old  niedresseh  at 
Ainasia  is  built  of  ancient  cornices,  friezes,  and  ar- 
chitraves, and  on  three  long  stones  which  farm  the 
sides  and  architrave  of  t he  entrance  there  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  inscriptions  deep  cut  in  Urge  letters. 
Hamilton  docs  not  mention  a temple  which  is  spoken 
of  by  one  traveller  of  little  credit. 

The  territory  of  Amasia  was  well  wooded,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  horses  and  other  animals ; and 
the  whole  of  it  was  well  suited  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  A valley  extends  from  the  river,  not  very 
wide  at  first,  but  it  afterwards  grows  wider,  and 
forms  the  plain  which  Strabo  calls  Chiliocomon,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  districts  of  Diacopene  and 
Pimolisene,  all  of  which  is  fertile  as  far  as  the  Halvs. 
These  were  the  northern  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
extended  500  stadia  in  length.  The  southern  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babonomon 
and  Ximenc,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Halvs.  Its  width  from  north  to  south  reached  to 
Zelitis  and  the  Great  Cappadocia  as  far  as  the  Trocmi. 
In  Ximene  rock  salt  was  dug.  Hamilton  procured 
at  Amasia  a coin  of  Pimoiisa,  a place  from  which  the 
district  Pimolisene  took  its  name,  in  a beautiful 
state  of  preservation. 

The  modem  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  has  3970  houses,  all  mean;  it  produces  some  silk. 
( iAtndnn  Geog.  Jour.  vol.  x.  p.  442.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.  [Amestratus.] 

AMASTRIS  C'A/MurTpir  : Eth.  ’A p.acrrpia»6t, 
Amastriauns:  Amasra,  or  AmaMerah),  a city  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amastris  occupied  a peninsula,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus  was  a harbour  (Strab.  p.  544):  it  was 
90  stAdia  east  of  the  river  Part  hen  i us.  The  original 
city  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamus  or  Sesamum, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  853)  in  con- 
junction with  Cytoruj.  Stephanas  (t.  v/Apaar pis) 
says  that  it  was  originally  called  Cromna;  but  in 
another  place  (s.  v.  Kpwfiva),  where  ho  repeats  the 
statement,  he  adds,  “ as  it  is  said ; but  some  say 
that  Cromna  is  a small  place  in  the  territory  of 
Amastris,”  which  is  the  true  account.  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  from  Amastris.  the  niece 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  and  after  his  death 
tl»e  wife  of  Lysimachus.  Four  places,  Sesamus, 
Cytorus,  Cromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii. 
855),  and  Teion  or  Tios,  were  combined  by  Amas- 
tris, after  her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (Mem non, 
o/i.  Phot.  Cod.  ccxxiv.),  to  form  the  new  community 
of  Amastris.  Teion,  says  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself 
from  the  community,  but  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamus  was  the  acropolis  of  Amastris.  From  this 
it  appears  that  Amastris  was  really  a confederation 
or  union  of  three  places,  and  that  Sesamus  was  the 
name  of  the  city  on  the  peninsula.  T his  may  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  Mola  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamus 
ami  Cromna  as  cities  of  Paphlagonia,  and  does  not 


place  (platea),  on  one  side  of  which  extended  wiat 
was  called  a river,  but  in  fact  was  a filthy,  pestilent, 
open  drain.  Pliny  obtaiued  the  emperor’s  penniasia 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.  On  a coin  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metropolis.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a town  of  some  note  to  the  seventh  cra- 
tury  of  our  aera.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  AMASTRIS. 


A'MATHUS  (’A/taOoPr,  -ovmos:  Eth.  ’A ftafoi- 
trios : Adj.  Araathusiacus,  Ov.  Met.  x.  227.:  nr.  Old 
Limasol ),  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  A mathusia  — and  of  Adorns. 
(Scylax,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  C83 ; Pans.  ix.  41. 
§ 2;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62;  CatnJi. 
Iviii.  51;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  15.)  It  was  originally 
a settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  colonk® 
in  the  island.  Stephanus  calls  Amathus  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  island,  and  Scylax  describes  in 
inhabitants  as  autochthones.  Its  name  is  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  for  we  find  a town  of  the  same  niroe 
in  Palestine.  (See  below.)  Amathus  appear*  to 
have  preserved  its  Oriental  customs  anil  character, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cyprus  had 
become  hellenized.  Here  the  Tyrian  god  Melkart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  wor- 
shipped under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Hesych.  r.r. 
MaAuca,  rhv  'HpaxAVa,  ’AfiaOuvaioi.)  The  Phoe- 
nician priesthood  of  the  Cinyradae  apj>eare  to  hare 
long  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  at  Amathus. 
Hence  we  find  that  Amathus,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  firm  to  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius I.,  wrhile  all  the  other  towns  in  Cyprus  re- 
volted. (Herod,  v.  104,  seq.)  The  territory  of 
Amathus  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat  (Hipponax, 
ap.  Strab.  p.  340),  and  also  for  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions (Jecundam  Amathunta  metallic  Ov.  Met 
x.  220,  comp.  531.) 

Amathus  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct 
jBirts:  one  upon  the  coast,  where  Old  Limaeol  new 
stands,  and  the  other  upon  a hill  inland,  about  lj 
mile  from  Old  Limasol,  at  the  village  of  Agio*  If- 
chonos,  where  Hammer  discovered  the  ruins  d tb« 
temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Hammer,  AVisc,  p.  129:  F.n- 
gel,  K prog,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  scq.;  Movers,  Die  la- 
nkier, vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  221.  240,  seq.) 

A'MATHUS  ( A, uadols  or  rd ’Ajuo&f),  astiwjdy 
fortified  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Lower 
Persia,  21  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  ( p’uscbii 
Onomast.')  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  .Ianr.aea* 
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(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3),  and  after  its  restoration 
vu  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  Sanhedrim 
Mt:  the  cithers  were  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadara 
and  Seppboris  (lb.  xir.  10).  Burkhanit  passed 
*'  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  standing;  on  the  de- 
clivity cf  the  mountain”  called  Amata,  near  the 
Jenkn,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerka 
(Jabbek).  He  was  told  “ tliat  several  columns 
r-.tuain  standing,  and  also  some  large  buildings.” 
(Travel*,  p.  346.)  [G.  W.J 

AMA'ZONES  £Apa(6v*t),  a mythical  race  of 
*xrfiie  females,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the 
{• ictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AMBARRI,  a Gallic  people,  whom  Caesar  (B.  G. 
Ill)  calls  close  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  Acdui. 
If  the  reading  u Acdui  Ambarri  " in  the  passage  re- 
fared  to  is  correct,  the  Ambarri  were  Aedui.  They 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  “ clientes  of  the 
Aftim.  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  They  occupied  a tract  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Soone  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  E.  were  the  AUobroges.  They  are 
mentioonl  by  Livy  (v.  34)  with  the  Aim  Ini  among 
those  Galli  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
bio  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  [G.L.] 
AMBI.VXI.  a Belgic  people,  who  were  said  to  be 
able  to  muster  10.000  armed  men  in  b.  c.  57,  the 
Tear  of  Caesars  Belgic  campaign.  They  submitted 
to  Caesar.  (B.  G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  country  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  (Somme);  and  their  chief 
tswn  Sainarobriva,  afterwards  called  Ambiani  and 
Chita  Ambianensiuro,  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  .1  miens.  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
i«*rt  b the  great  insurrection  against  the  Romans, 
■*hkh  h described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
war.  (R  G.  vii.  75.)  [G.  L.] 

AMBIATPNUS  V1CUS,  or  AMBITARINUS,  as 
da  true  reading  is  said  to  be  (Suetoo.  Calig.  8),  a 
flare  in  the  country  of  the  Treriri  above  Conti uentes 
(ft&rate),  where  the  emperor  Caligula  was  bom. 
Its  jreei*  position  cannot  be  ascertained.  [G.  L.] 
AMBIBARI,  toe  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
aorira.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Their  position  docs 
as  appear  to  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

AMBILIATI,  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.SL  9)  with  the  Xannetes,  Morini,  and  others; 
hit  astfiag  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
tkar  precise  position.  S*xne  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
b this  passage  the  reading  “ Ambianos  ” instead  of 
“ Afebflbtas.”  [G.  I*.] 

AMB1S0NTES  or  BISONTES,  one  of  the  many 
idwnrbe  unknown  tribe*  in  the  interior  of  Noricum, 
aiwjt  the  sources  of  the  rivers  I varus  and  Anisus, 
ia  the  wighbourhood  of  the  modem  city  of  Salz- 
horj.  (Plin.  iiL  24;  Ptol.  ii.  13.  §3.)  [L.  S.] 

AMB IV ATtETI,  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
til  75)  as  •‘clientes”  of  the  Acdui;  and  they  are 
raestiooed  again  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  of  the 
Attlai,  they  must  have  filed  somewhere  near  them, 
then  is  no  evidence  for  their  exact  position. 
The  Ainbirareti  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  9) 
vfre  x people  near  the  Mosa  (Maas).  As  the  two 
names  are  evidently  the  same,  it  is  probable  that 
there  i.i  some  error  in  one  of  the  names ; for  these 
psoyk  on  the  Mo*a  could  hardly  be  clientes  of  the 
Aedui.  As  to  the  various  readings  in  the  passage 
(B.G.iv.  9),  see  Schneider's  edition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.] 
A MBI.ADA  ('AfiS\a&a : Eth.  ’A^€Ao5«i/t),  a 
nty  of  pisidia,  which  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
aiae  that  was  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  There 
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! are  copper  coins  of  Amblada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonini  and  their  successors,  with  the  epigraph 
ApGAaStuv.  The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

AMBRA'CIA  ('Afiwficuda,  Thuc. ; ’A ^Spcucla, 
Xen.  and  later  writers ; Eth.  'Ap* pax  iwttjs , Herod. 

viii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Ionic  'Ap-wpaxi+rn)*,  Herod. 

ix.  28;  ’ApSpaxiuTijs,  Xen.  A nob.  i.  7.  § 18,  et 
alii;  'Ap&paxitvs,  A poll.  Rbod.  iv.  1228;  ‘ApSpd- 
kioSj  ’A fi€paxiros,  Stoph.  B.  ».  r. ; Ambracieiuds, 
Liv.  xxxviii.  43;  Ainbraciota,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  34; 
Arta),  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
braciot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  pluce. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Arachthus  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  miles,  according  to  u modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  a rngged  hill  called 
Perranthes,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it.  It 
is  generally  described  as  a town  of  Epirus,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
monarchs;  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  an  independent 
state,  with  a considerable  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  far  the  terri- 
tory extended  northward  we  are  not  informed ; but 
that  portion  of  it  between  the  city  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  excellent  com  in 
abundance.  Ambracia  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Scylax  the  first  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strab.  p. 
325;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Ruhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
l'olyb.  xxii.  9;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambracia  was  originally  a 
Tbesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  of  Thes- 
protua,  or  by  Ambracia,  daughter  of  Augcas;  but  it 
was  made  a Greek  city  by  a colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselus,  about  n.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gus  (also  called  Torgus  or  Tolgua),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypselus.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Periander,  who  was  dejmsed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452; 
Scymn.  454 ; Anton.  Lib.  4 ; Aristot.  Pol  v.  3.  § 6, 
v.  8.  § 9;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  35;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  98.) 
Ambracia  soon  became  a flourishing  city,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambraciot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Corcyra,  b.  c.  432.  (Henri,  viii.  45;  Thuc. 
i.  46.)  The  Ambraciots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  tin* 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  had 
driven  ont  the  original  inhabitants.  The  exjielhri 
Amphilochians,  supported  by  the  Acamanians,  applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a force  under  Phormion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Ambraciots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acamanians,  b.c.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  lost  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  years 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 
territory.  Not  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  they 
• I 4 
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concerted  a plan  in  the  following  year  (429),  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Acaraania.  They  had  extensive  relations  with  the 
Chaonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Epirus, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a formidable  army 
of  Epirots,  with  which  they  joined  the  Lacedoiv 
rnonian  commander,  Cnemus.  The  united  forces 
advanced  into  Acamania  as  far  as  Stratus,  but  under 
the  walls  of  this  city  the  Epirots  were  defeated  by 
the  Acarnanians,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  second  misfortune,  the  Am- 
braciots  inarched  against  Argos  again  in  n.  c.  426. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acarnanians, 
is  related  elsewhere.  [Anoos  Amphilochicum.] 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  po- 
pulation of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
considers  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  city  during  the  earlier  part  j 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anxious  to  march 
straightway  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have  l 
surrendered  without  a blow;  but  the  Acarnanians 
refused  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  more  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambraciots.  The 
Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians  now  concluded  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Ambraciots  for  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  become  so  helpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  city  for  its  defence.  (Thuc.  iL  68,  80,  iiL  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  which  Ambracia  had  received 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambracia  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (n.  c.  336) 
it  ex  lulled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  hut  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adorned  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art.  (Pol.  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  here  a strongly 
fortified  palace,  which  was  called  after  him  Pyr- 
rheum  (nu^cior).  (Pol.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  city  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  When  the  Homans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambracia  was  besieged 
by  the  Homan  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  n.c.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  ino6t  memorable  in  ancient 
■warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
bracia opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripp'd  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Home.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tus, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nieopolis,  which 
lie  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Act i tun.  (Strab.  p.  325;  Putts.  v.  23.  § 3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Arta  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a subject  of  dispute.  The  remain*  of  the 
walls  of  Ambracia  confirm  the  statement*  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations. The  walls  were  built  of  immense  quadran- 
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gnlar  blocks  of  stone.  Lieut.  Wolfe  measured  ore 
18  ft.  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acropoh*  mar 
still  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  remaim  of  , 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  city  is  given 
in  the  following  plan  taken  from  Leake. 


1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Mt  Perranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthus. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  ancient  wall*,  when* 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  line,  wbere 
the  remains  are  more  considerable.] 

How  long  Ambracia  continued  deserted  after  tin? 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nieopolis,  we  do  not  know : 
but  it  was  re-oecupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a place  of  importance.  Its  modem 
name  of  Arta  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  rim 
Arachthus,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Arta 
was  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  Acamania,  whrw* 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  A cart wwa 
simply.  Cyriacus  calls  it  sometimes  Arechtkn 
Acamana.  (Biickh,  Corpus  Inscr.  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  ancient  city,  lias  given  it*  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  The  pipulation  of  Arta  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  7000  in  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Xorthem  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  206.  seq.;  Wolff. 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society , vol.  iii.  p.82,«q  ) 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  territory 
Ambracia  mentioned  by  ancient  writers:  1.  Am- 
bmeus.  2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.  3.  Cranria. 

Ambracus  ("A pdpaicos)  Is  described  by  Polyhins 
as  a place  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  outworks 
and  as  surrounded  by  marches,  through  which  them 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  place. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  VM  king  of  Macedonia,  in  B.C. 
219,  as  a preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambracia. 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scylax  probably  alludes  to  tfcv 
place,  when  ho  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambracia  bad  a 
fortress  near  its  harbour;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus  (Arta) 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
situation  accords  with  the  description  of  Polyto®*- 
They  are  situated  on  a swampy  Island,  in  s marsh/ 
lake  near  the  sea.  They  inclosed  an  area  of  shoot 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  extent,  and  apje&rcd  to 
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Tn*relr  t military  post,  which  was  all  that  the  swampy  J 
future  of  the  ground  would  admit  of.  (Wolfe,  Ibid.  j 
p Si.)  This  fortress  commanded  the  harbour,  j 
ab'xh  is  described  by  Sevlax  and  Ificaearchus  (//. 
cc.)  a*  3 ukturrbs  A or  a port  with  a narrow 
<?in^on,  which  might  be  shut  with  a chain.  The 
boflxmr  must  hare  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
jyrsect  mouth  of  the  Arts  is  so  obstructed  by  swamps 
and  dtoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible  even  to  boats. 
Ia  indent  times  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
dicsera,  whence  Lucan  (v.  651)  speaks  of  “ orae 
colifMs  Ainbraciae  portus.” 

Cruets  (Kpdvtia)  was  a small  village  sitnated 
oo  i mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
pea  to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
KSmrmi,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
met  .4 rto,  immediately  opposite  to  the  town. 

between  the  territory  of  Ambracia  and  Am  phi - 
Wha.  Dkaearchns  (45)  mentions  a people  called 
Orntae  (‘Operrcu),  who  appear  to  have  been  in- 
kistonts  of  the  mountains  named  Mahrinoro,  l»c- 
pnniiig  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf. 
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COIN  OF  AMBRACIA. 

AMBKA'CIUS  SIXUS  (d  'Aprpcu<iKo%  k6\to\. 
Tax.  155:  i ’ApSpaKutbs  k6\vos,  Pol.  iv.  63, 
Scab.  p 325.  et  al. ; ^ t&dKaaaa  y 'Aparpaxuch, 
ib-o  Cass.  L 12  : Sinus  Ambracius,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
4:  MeL  il  3:  Gulf  of  Aria),  on  arm  of  the  Ionian 
f»i.  lying  between  Epirus  and  Acamonia,  so  called 
frtn  the  town  of  Ambracia.  Polybius  (/.  c.)  de- 
Vries the  l*y  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
in  breadth:  Strabo  (l  c.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
drcamference,  which  is  absurdly  too  small.  Its 
kugth  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
c,tnace  of  the  gulf,  oue  aide  of  which  was  formed 
1?  the  promontory  of  Actium,  is  described  under 
Amro.  In  consequence  of  tin?  victory  which 
AaxaKas  gained  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
is  srrif,  Statius  ( SUc . ii.  2.  8)  gives  the  name  of 
■labncitu  frondes  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestowed 
tpo  the  victors  in  the  Action  games.  The  Am- 
'firins  Sinus  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek 
LtfteTj.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Argos  Aniphi- 
khkum.  and  Anactoriom,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
icai'ia.  The  rivers  Chandra  and  Arachthus  flowed 
®*°  it  frr«n  the  X.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
If  its  aceflent  fish,  and  particularly  for  a species 
»oiad  wxpor.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  pp.  305,  e., 
311.x,  326,  d.)  The  modern  gulf  still  maintains  its 
fUnd*r  in  this  respect.  The  red  and  grey  mallet 
17  sxvt  abundant,  and  there  are  also  plenty  of  soles 
•fid  ttk.  (Wolfe,  Observation*  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
* of  Geographical  Society,  voL  iiL) 

AHBRY*SUS  or  AMPHRY'SUS  (’'ApSpvoot, 
^•nb-.'hptpuiTOQs,  Pans.;  'Aft tppvaos,  Steph.  B. 
*■ r,:  Kth.  ’Afigpwrwj.  ‘A pSpuotvs,  and  in  Inacr. 

Dhistomo).  a town  of  Phocis,  was 
60  stadia  from  Stiris,  NE.  of  Anticyra,  at 
T«ubeni  foot  of  Jit.  Cirphis  (not  at  the  foot  of 
Ivnafesus,  u Paasanias  states),  and  in  a fertile 
T*ihy.  {mducing  abundance  of  wine  and  tho  coccus, 
•r  kermes  beny,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  dr- 
Swed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  was  rebuilt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  with  a double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
considered  by  Pausanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  36. 
§ 1,  seq.,  iv.  31.  § 5;  St  rub.  p.  423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  n.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  18.)  The  site  of  Anibrysus  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dhistomo , by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  196, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMEXA'NUS  (’Apiravos,  Strab.:  'Aptvavds, 
Steph.  Byz.  where  the  MSS.  have  'AptKiavos : 'Apt- 
Feu,  Pind.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv. 
467),  a small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  city  of  Catania,  now  called  the  Giudicello. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  failing  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abundance.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  regard  to  the  Giudicello.  It 
is  probably  connected  with  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iii.  1.  p.  138; 
Clover.  SiciL  p.  120;  D’Orville,  Sicula,  p.  218.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amcnas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Ame  nan  os.  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  tho 
head  of  the  river  deity,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENANOS.  (Castell. 
Skil.  Xumism.  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMELIA.  [Cabira.] 

AME'EIA  (’A fit  pin,  Strab.  Ptol.  Plut.  Mar.  17; 
’A pipiov,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Amerinus : A melia),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
situated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7 \V.  of 
Narnia,  on  a hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a few  miles  above  their  junction. 
(Strab.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 54 ; Festus,  s.  v .)  According  to  Cato  ( up . Plin. 
/.  c.)  it  was  founded  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1135  b.  c.:  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  a belief  in  its  remote  antiquity.  Tho 
still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  constructed 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a place 
of  strength  in  early  times : but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Rome  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  hLtory 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
vrator,  in  his  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius,  who  was  a native 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a flourishing 
municipal  town : its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  osiers  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex.  Rose.  7,  9,&c.;  Virg.  Georg,  i.  265;Colum.  iv. 
30,  v.  10  ) its  lands  were  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans;  but  it  did  not  obtain  tho  rank 
of  a colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  styled  only  a munu  ipium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zumpt.  tie  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr.ap. 
Grut.  p.  485. 5,  1 101 . 2, 1104.)  The  modern  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  ancient  walls : it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a bishop. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  gives  a line  of  road 
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which  branches  off  from  the  Via  Clodia  at  Baccanas 
( Haccano ) and  leads  through  Xcpe  and  Falerii  to 
Ameria  and  thence  to  Tuder:  this  can  lx;  no  other 
than  the  Via  Araerina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (OrelL  3306).  The  dis- 
tances, as  given  in  the  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
67  M.  P.  from  Romo  b y this  route,  which  agrees 
very  closely  with  a casual  statement  of  Cicero  (pro 
Sex.  Rote.  7.  § 18)  that  it  was  56  miles  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  CasteUum  Arnerinum  placed 
by  the  'fable  at  9 M.  P.  from  Ameria  on  the  road  to 
Falerii  is  otherwise  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.j 

AMKRPOLA,  a city  of  ancient  Latiom,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  tho*e  reduced  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarquin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  enumerated 
among  the  “ Prisci  Latini,”  and  doubtless  at  this 
jieriod  was  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  league:  but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  again  occur  in  history; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  From  the  names  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Livy  wc  may  probably  infer 
tliat  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Comicnlan  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
dell  and  Xibby  that  some  ruins  still  visible  on  the 
northernmost  of  tho  three  hills,  about  a mile  north 
of  Site  S.  Angelo,  may  be  thoee  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal construction,  running  round  a defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Angelo  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Comical  am  or  Medullia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  tliat  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  close  to  it.  (dell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  52 ; Xibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  138 ; 
Abeken,  Mittel-Italicn,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (ri»  'AnfoiKov)  a town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  only  by  Diodorus (xxii.  Exc.  Hoescb.  p.499), 
from  whom  wc  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centuripi  and  Agyriutn,  in  a position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  u.  c.  269,  by  Hicron  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  fortress, 
and  divided  its  territory  between  its  two  neighbours 
the  Centuripini  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'STRATUS  ('Ap-fjcr paros,  Stepli.  B.:  Eth. 
Amestratinus:  Mistrttta),  a city  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calacto  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amcstratus  instead  of  at  Calocte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  from  tliat  city:  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  Mistrttta,  now  a con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from 
the  X.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Sto.  Stef  amt , and  10  from 
Caronia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazclio,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
traveller.  We  leant  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a small 
and  jwor  town,  though  enjoying  municipal  privi- 
leges. (Cic.  in  Kerr.  iii.  39, 43,  7 4 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sicul.  x.  p.  415;  Cl  aver.  SiciL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Amastra  of 
Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  dime  by  Clnverins 
ami  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mytis- 
tratus  of  Polybius  mid  Pliny:  both  names  being 
perfectly  well  authenticated.  [MmsTRATUS.] 
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That  of  Amcstratus,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  e 
Cicero  and  Stephan  us,  is  folly  supported  by  tin 
j evidence  of  its  coins,  which  have  the  name  at  foil 
AMH5TPATINON.  (Castell.  Sicil.  Vet . Stm 
pi.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'MIDA  ('A piba:  Eth.  'Apibrjwis,  Amideo-.i« 
Diyar-Bekr).  The  modern  town  is  on  the  rigfe 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial, and  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  an<i*D 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adapted  fur  a com- 
mercial city,  it  is  probable  that  Ainida,  whirl 
occupied  the  site  of  Diyar-Bekr , was  a town  e 
; considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  Constantins,  in  whose  reign  it  was  beeegft 
| and  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor,  a.  d.  359. 
I The  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a mir.r.n 
account  of  the  siege.  (Atnm.  Marc.  rix.  1,  »q.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Cabades  in  tix 
reign  of  Anastasius,  a.  d.  502  (Procop.  D.  Pen. 
L 7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Procop.  dt 
Aedif.  iii.  1.)  Ammianus  and  Procopius  consider 
it  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  be  more  proper  iy 
viewed  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.  [G.  L.] 

AMILUS  ^ApiAos:  Eth.  'ApiAios),  a village  «-f 
Arcad la  in  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  and  on  the 
rood  from  the  latter  to  Stymphalus.  (Pans.  viiL  14. 
§ 5 ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 

AMISIA,  a place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Amisia  (Eras'),  in  Germany.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  an- 
cient author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
'Apdtrtia  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 ),  and  the  "A puroa 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantiuus  as  a town  of 
Germany.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Pott  der 
Bructercr , p.  180,  foil.)  [L  S.] 

AMl'SIA  or  AMl'SIUS  ('Apdtrtos  or  *Aj uania.  the 
Ems),  a river  in  northeru  Germany,  rising  in  the 
hills  of  the  Water,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Gor- 
man Ocean  near  the  town  of  Emden.  The  river  wa< 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Romans,  la 
n.  c.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a naval  battle  against 
the  Bructeri.  (Mela,  iii.  3;  Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  14,  who 
calls  the  river  Arnisius;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  60,  63. 
70,  ii.  23,  who  calls  it  Amisia;  Strab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  ii.  11;  comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MISUS  ('Apia 6s : Eth.  'Apurr)v6ty  plows. 
Ainisenus:  Eski  Samsun),  a city*  of  Pont  us  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  hay  rail'd 
Amiscnus,  about  900  stadia  from  Sinope  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisns  are  on  * 
promontory  about  a mile  and  a half  XNW.  of  the 
modern  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  promontory 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now  filled  up. 
The  pier  which  defended  the  ancient  harbour  may 
still  be  traced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chiefly 
under  water : it  consists  of  very  large  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  acropo- 
lis stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  rubble 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  Roman  tiles  and  pottery.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  wall". 
(Hamilton.  Researches  m Asia  Minor,  vuL  i.  p.290.) 

The  origin  of  Amisus  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Hecatacns  (Stnib.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  lie  tl» 
Enete  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  852).  Theopotnpus,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the 
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MTScs-iax';  Own  settled  by  a Cappadocian  king;  and 
thirdly,  by  Athenocles  and  some  Athenians,  who 
changed  its  came  to  Pei  race  us.  But  Scymnus  of 
Chaos  (/V.v.  101)  calls  it  a colony  of  Phocaea,  and 
of  prior  date  to  Heracleia,  which  was  probably 
founded  about  B.  c.  559.  Raoul-Rochette  concludes, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  his  conclusion,  that 
tins  settlement  by  Phocaea  was  posterior  to  the  Mi- 
leojjt  settlement.  ( Histoire  des  Colonies  Grtcques , 
vol.  Hi.  p 334.)  However  this  may  be,  Amisus 
became  the  most  flourishing  Greek  settlement  on  the 
u nh  cnast  of  the  Euxine  after  Sinope.  The  time 
w faaa  the  Athenian  settlement  was  made  is  uncertain. 
Cramer  concludes  that,  because  Amisus  is  not 
mentimed  by  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  the  date  of 
the  Athenian  settlement  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  Anabasis  ; a conclusion  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Plutarch  ( Lucull . 19)  toys  that  it  was 
settled  by  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est power,  and  when  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
The  place  lost  the  name  of  Peiraccos,  and  became 
a rich  trading  town  under  the  kings  of  Pont  os. 
M.thridates  Eupator  made  Amisus  his  residence 
alternately  with  Sinope,  and  he  added  a part  to  the 
trwu.  which  was  called  Eupntoria  (Appian.  MithruL 
76),  but  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a wall, 
atd  probably  contained  a different  population  from 
that  ot  old  Amisus.  This  new  quarter  contained 
the  residence  of  the  king.  The  strength  of  the 
place  was  proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  Reman  commander  L.  Lucullus  (b.  c.  71)  in  the 
Mithridatic  war.  (Plat.  LucuU.  15,  &c.)  The 
jTsramarimn  Tyrannio  was  one  of  those  who  fell  into 
tie  hands  of  Lucullus  when  the  place  was  captured. 

Furnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  subsequently 
mwed  over  to  Amisus  from  Bosporus,  and  Amisus 
»«  again  taken  and  cruelly  dealt  with.  (Dion 
Cms.  xlu.  46.)  The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 
isees in  a battle  near  Zeleia  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  91), 
sad  restored  the  place  to  freedom.  M.  Antoni  us, 
an  Strabo,  u gave  it  to  kings bat  it  was  again 
Rseued  from  a tyrant  Straton,  and  mode  free,  after 
the  battle  of  Actiam,  by  Augustus  Caesar;  and  now, 
this  Strabo,  it  is  well  ordered.  Strabo  does  not 
Kate  the  name  of  the  king  to  whom  Antoni  us  gave 
Amum.  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  Po- 
Im  L,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  at  least  as 
early  as  b.  c.  36.  It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
ni.  The  fact  of  Amisus  being  a free  city  under 
tirf  empire  appears  from  the  epigraph  on  a coin  of 
the  city,  an*i  from  a letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Trajw  (x.  93),  in  which  be  calls  it  “ libera  et 
f •derata,"  and  speak*  of  it  ms  having  its  own  laws 
Vy  the  favour  of  Trajan. 

Ambus,  in  Strabo’s  time,  possessed  a good  terri- 
t *r,  wbkh  included  Thetniacyrn,  the  dwelling-place 
if  the  Amazons,  and  Sidcne.  [G.  L.  j 
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great  antiquity.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Aternus,  from  which,  according  to 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the  Apennines,  now 
known  as  the  Gran  Sasso  d Italia.  Its  ruins  are 
still  visible  at  San  Vittorino , a village  about  5 miles 
N.  of  Aquila.  According  to  Cato  and  Varro  (ap. 
Dionys.  i.  14,  ii.  49),  this  elevated  and  ragged 
mountain  district  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
the  Sabines,  from  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reate.  Virgil  also  mentions  Amitemum 
among  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the  Sabines:  and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  enumerate  it  among  the  cities 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  it  to  the  Vcstini,  whose  territory  it 
must  certainly  have  adjoined.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  710; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  416;  Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
tern  um  as  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  293 
from  the  Samnites  (x.  39),  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  Sabine  city  can  be  the  one  meant;  and 
either  the  name  is  corrupt,  or  there  must  liave  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  Somnium. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  suffered  severely  from 
the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  but  it  was  subsequently  recolonised, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  228 ; Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  356.  not.),  and  be- 
came a place  of  considerable  importance  under  the 
Roman  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  These  are  situated  in  the  brood  and 
level  valley  of  the  Aternus,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  V’ittorino  ; but  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  Sabine  city.  It  continued  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  its 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Aquila  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric II.,  who  removed  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Ami- 
tenrnm,  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Romanelii,  vol.  iii.  p.  330;  (liustiniani,  IHz.  Geogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  230;  Craven,  Abrttzzi , vol.  i.  pp  217 
— 219.)  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 

covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Foggini  {Fast.  Rom.  Reliquiae, 
Romae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  (/riser,  vol.  ii.  c.  22). 

Amitemum  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Sallust.  (Hicron.  Chron.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

AMMONITAE  (’Afi/iayTrai.LXX.  and  Joseph.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
incestuous  connection  with  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamznm- 
inims  and  occupied  their  country  ( Deut . ii.  20,  21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Amon 
( Mojeb ) and  the  Jabbok  ( Zerka ),  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  Belka.  [Amokjtf.s]. 
Their  country  was  not  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
(Deut.  ii.  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribo 
of  Gad.  ( Joshua , xiii.  25,  properly  explained  by 
Roland,  Palaest.  p.  105.)  Their  capital  was  Rabhath 
or  Rabbah,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  now 
Amman.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations with  other  Bedouin  tribes  against  tho 
Israelites  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  were  subdued  by 
Jcphthah  (Judges  xi.),  Saul  (l  Sam.  xi.,  xiv.  47), 
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David  (2  Sam.  viii.  12,  x.  xi.  1.  xii-  26,  Ac.)*  J®- 
hoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.),  Uzziali  (ib.  xxvi.  8),  and 
Jothain  (xxvii.  5),  and  subsequently  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. ( Jerem . xxvii.  1 , Ac.)  Tliey  renewed  their 
opposition  to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  ( Nehem. 

iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  by  Judas 

M act-abacus.  (I  v.  6,  Ac.)  Justin  Martyr 

speaks  of  a great  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  (Dial,  p.272);  but  Origen  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  common 
appellation  of  Arabs , under  which  the  Idumaeans 
and  the  Moabites  wen*  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmaclites  and  Joetanites.  (Orig.  in  Jobum, 
Jib.  L)  [G.  W.] 

AMMO’NIUM.  [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS  'Apvtios),  a river  in  Pontus. 

In  the  bmatl  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridntes  defeated  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Homans,  n.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  Mithridat.  e.  18;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plain  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  Domanitis.  Hamilton  ( Researches , Ae.  vol. 
i.  p.  362)  identi6es  the  Amnias  with  an  affluent  of 
the  llalys,  now  called  Costa  mho  l Chai,  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak.  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  calk'd  Kara  Sii.  [G.  L.] 

AMNTSUS  ('Apvitros),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harlwmr  of  Cnossus  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  Aposelemi).  It  possessed 
a sanctuary  of  Eileithvia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  ’A nvtcridb**  and  'Afiviolfics,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  188 ; Strab.  p.  476; 
Apoll.  Khod.  iii.  877;  Callim.  Ilymn.  in  Dian.  15; 
Steph.  11.  s.  p.) 

AMORGOS  (’A popyis  : Eth.  * Apopyivos , also 
’Apopyior,  'Apopyirijs:  Amorgo),  an  island  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  SE.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Simonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amorgos  a manu- 
factory of  a peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Kustath.  ad  Dionys.  526; 
Pollux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
have  Ix-en  made  of  a kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Tournefort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  coni,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  favourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.)  Wo  learn 
from  Scvlax  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contained  three 
towns,  the  names  of  which,  according  to  Stephanas 
(s.  r.  'Apopyds),  were  Minuti  (Micwa,  M ivvta,  Ptol. 

v.  2.  § 33),  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Arcesine 
(*A pKfalnj),  and  Acgiale  (AiyidArj,  BeyiaAis,  I’tol.). 
Remains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  several  days  upon  the  bland.  They  arc  all 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  opjx»sito 
Naxos,  Acgiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arecsine  at  the  S., 
while  Minna  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a large  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Kaleijwla,  because  it  is  Kara  r^y  toAiv.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  domes  besides  the  above  mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  tluit  Melania  (M«AaWa), 
which  Stephanus  in  another  passage  (s.  v.  ’ApKajirt}) 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Acgiale,  may  have  been  one  of  these  denies. 


We  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  MilVarr* 
were  settled  in  Minna  and  Acgiale,  and  that  thenr- 
formed  in  the  latter  town  a separate  comm  unit  y . 
(Bockh,  Corp.  laser,  vol  ii.  No.  2264;  Ross,  Jkstt-. 
Gr.  Jned.  vol.  ii.  No.  1 12,  120 — 122.)  The 
contains  at  present  3,500  inliabitants.  (Toom*?- 
fort,  Voyage,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  seq. ; FiedW\ 
Heist,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  seq. ; and  more  especial  !v 
Ross,  Rtisen  auf  den  Griech.  I rise  In,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.) 

AMORITKS,  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  triH*** 
(Gen.  x.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Promised. 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  th^ 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  It  appears  t n 
have  Wn  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a general  term  for  all  the  Canaan - 
! ites.  (G’en.  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
! the  south-west  <5f  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amaijc- 
kitae  and  the  Vale  of  Siddiin,  and  their  prineiprJ 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engcdi  ('A  in-Jit!i\ 
(Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  2 Chron.  xx.  2.)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  seized  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  hail  established 
two  powerful  kingdoms,  the  capitals  of  which  were 
Heshbon  and  Basax.  Heshbon,  the  southern  petrt 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Anion  (Mojeb)  to  the  Jabbok  (Zerka) 
(Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  plea  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  country 
in  the  days  of  Jcphthah.  (Judges,  xi.)  This  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gilead,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tril»es  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  northern 
division  of  Basnn,  of  which  Og  was  the  king,  ex- 
tended from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Land,  to  Mount  Ilermon,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  country  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseli.  (Numb,  xxi.;  Dent. 
ii.  iii.;  1 Chron.  v.  23.)  All  this  region  was  compre- 
hended in  Pkilaea.  The  Amorites  arc  also  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  ( Judges , i.  34),  ami  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).  Still  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  comp.  Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  and 
Joshua,  xv.  3),  and  the  practice  of  using  this  name 
as  a general  designation  of  all  the  Canaaniti.'h 
tribes  renders  it  dilficult  to  determine  their  exact 
limits.  [G.W.] 

AMOTtlUM  (*A p6piov.  Eth.  ’Apopttvs),  a city 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576).  Its  pro- 
bable position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Peu- 
tingcr  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pessinus 
(Bala  Jlissar)  and  Laodioea.  Hamilton  ^ Researches, 
Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Ilergan  Kaleh, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a large  city ; but  tl» 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  acra.  This  determination 
would  place  Amoriuin  in  Galatia.  [G.  L] 

AMPE  ('Apirrj:  Eth.  ’Aprcuos),  a place  where 
Darias  settled  the  Milesians  who  were  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Mi  let  as,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi. 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  description  does  not  enable  as 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Iainba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelonc  of  Pliny  (vi. 
28),  who  calls  it  “ Colonia  M UesiommT  TzeUes 
has  the  name  Ainpc.  (ILirduins  note  on  l’Hn. 

vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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A'MPELOS  (*Afur«Aoj),  a promontory  at  the  Kokala.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  § 9;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalciilice  in  p.  461 ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  109.) 
iLw^dotsia.  called  by  Herodotus  the  Toronaean  pro-  AMPHI'ALE.  [ Akgaleoh.] 

ruontevy.  It  appears  to  corresjiond  to  the  modern  AMPHICAEA  or  AMPHICLEIA  (’A n^Uaia, 

C.  Kartdli.  and  Deniiis,  which  is  nearer  to  the  Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  ' AptpiKAtia,  Pans.:  Eth.  ’Ap- 
city  of  Tonwe,  to  C.  Dkripano.  (Herod,  vii.  122;  <pi*autvs,  'Ap/putAtievs),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Phocia, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Hoi.  iii.  13.  § 12.)  distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 

AMPELU'SIA,  or  COTES  PROM,  (o u Kurus,  Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Strab.  p.  825  : Kwnjt  6m pov.  PtoL  iv.  1.  § 2 : ap-  Xerxes  in  liis  invasion  of  Greece.  Although  Ihrodo- 
yarvntly  also  the  Cotta  of  Plin.  xxxii.  2.  s.  6 : tus  calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  ancient 
C.  Sparlel,  or  Espartel,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic  traditions,  the  Amphictvons  gave  it  the  name  of 
AcUertO,  or  Chbertil ; also  Has-  or  Tarf-  esh-  i Amphicleia  in  their  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
Akokkar),  the  NW.  headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi-  town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Oi’iu- 
taca  anal  of  the  while  continent  of  Africa ; about  telv  (‘0<furtia),  in  consequence  of  a legend,  which 
10  miles  W.  of  Tingis  ( Tangier).  Cotes  was  its  Pausanias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
Oilrre  name,  of  which  tike  Greek  Ampelusia  (n'ne-  time  of  Pausanias  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
clad)  was  a translation  (Strab.  L c. ; Plin.  v.  1 ; which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhcuihi,  the 
Mek  L 5).  It  is  a remarkable  object;  a precipitous  site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans, 
rock  of  grey  freestone  (with  basaltic  columns,  ac-  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 9,  eeq. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
cLrding  to  Drumnaand  Hay,  but  this  is  doubtful),  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

pierced  with  many  caves,  among  which  one  in  par-  AMPHI'DOLI  (’ApxplSoAot),  a town  in  Pisads  in 
rifular  was  riwwn  in  ancient  times  as  sacred  to  Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Hercules  (Mela,  L c.) ; from  these  caves  mill-stones  Amphidolis  or  Amphidolia  ('Ap$i8oAir,  'Afi<pi&o\la). 
were  and  still  are  obtained.  Its  height  is  1043  feet  The  town  of  Margancao  or  Margalae  was  situated  in 
•hows  the  sea.  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  offset  this  district.  The  site  of  Amphidoli  is  uncertain, 
(«pjfwi)  of  M.  Atlas  ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  western  but  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Aero- 
psnt,  as  Abtia  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that  reia.  [Ackokeia.]  (Xen.  llell.  iii.  2.  §30;  Strab. 
treat  NW.  spur  of  the  Atlas,  which  dirides  the  pp.  341,349;  I<eake,  Pelponnesiaca,  p.  219.) 
Atlantic  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  hills  AMPHIGENEIA  ('Aptprytyeia : Eth.  'A/jupryt- 
fcmn  the  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  F return  vevs),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
GaBtowa  (Straits  of  Gibraltar ),  the  length  of  the  II.  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Strait  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles.  Messenia,  and  by  others  in  Macistia,  a district  in 
Tla;  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  European  Triphylia.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Macistia  near  the  river 
•three.  opposite  to  Ampelusia,  at  a distance  of  22  miles,  Hypsoeis,  where  in  his  time  stood  a temple  of  Leto. 
w»s  Junonia  Pr.  (C.  Trafalgar ).  Mela  is  very  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  ^itrab.  p.  349.)  • 
pxpUcst  in  drawing  the  line  of  divirion  between  the  AMPHILO'CHIA  ('AptptAoxia:  Eth.  * AfuplAo- 
.Vlantie  and  the  Straits  through  these  points  (i.  5,  xos),  a small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
a.  6,  iii.  10  ; his  last  words  an*,  Ampelusia  in  braciot gulf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambraria and  on 
u *t runt  jam  f return  cergens,  ope r is  hujus  at<pte  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  Agraei.  It  did  not  ex- 
Atlamtiri  Ktoru  terminus  ; so  Plin.  v.  1,  J'romor*-  tend  far  inland.  It  is  a inonntninous  district,  and 
Ujrima  Occam  ertimum  Ampelusia).  The  erroneous  the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  in  some  parts  to  450  or 
frfeon  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  shape  of  this  500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a non-Hellenic 
tart  of  Africa  (see  Libya)  led  them  to  make  this  tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
j^fouwtrtorytheW.  extremity  of  the  continent.  (Strab.  their  name  from  the  Argive  Ainphiloehus,  the  son  of 
Le.)  ScyUx  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentions  a Amphiaraus.  Strabo  (p.326)  describes  thorn  as  an 
large  bay  called  Cotes,  between  the  Columns  of  Epirot  people,  but  their  country  is  more  usually  de- 
Ibtralrs  and  the  promontory  of  Hennaenm;  but  scribed  as  a part  of  Acamania.  (Steplu  It.  s.  e. ; 
wfcctW  his  Hennaeum  is  our  Arnpelusia,  or  a point  ScyL  p 12.)  Their  lineage,  as  Grotc  remarks,  was 
farther  S.  oo  the  W.  coast,  is  doubtful.  Gosselin  probably  something  intermediate  between  the  A car- 
lap.  Brekwr,  iL  47),  and  Hitter  ( Erdhmde , vol.  i.  nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  I’elopon- 
p.  336),  regard  Ampelusia  as  identical  with  the  nesian  war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  close  alliance 
Solaris  « A Herodotus  (ii.  32)  and  Hanno  ( Peripl . with  the  Acamanians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
p.  2).  [P.  S.]  the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conquered  by  the 

AMPHAXITIS  ( Afupa%iTti),  the  maritime  part  Aetolians;  and  they  were  at  a later  time  included  in 
Mygdmua  in  Macedonia,  on  the  left  lank  of  the  j the  Roman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
Axiis,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Bot-  ; their  country  was  Argos,  sumamed  Amphilochicmn, 
from  Amphaxitis.  The  name  first  occurs  in  under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
Pihbius.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  given.  There  were  also  a few  villages  or  fortresses, 
mdat  writers,  though  the  Amphaxii  are  found  on  which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  their  connection 
om.  (PoL  r.  97;  Strab.  p.  330;  PtoL  iii.  13.  with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
§§  10, 14;  Intake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.)  described  in  that  article.  [Ahgos  AltPBILO- 
AWPUEIA  ('ApQua.'.  Eth.  'Aptpevs),  a town  of  CHlct'M.] 

Mevefiia,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon  AMP11IMALLA  ('Ap>pipa.\\a,  Strab.  p.  475; 
» hill  well  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised  Plin.  iv.  20;  'ApgupdAiov,  Steph.  II.  «.  p.),  a town 
md  taken  by  the  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  hay  named  after 
Mowbhb  war.  and  was  made  their  bead-quarters  it  ('AptpipuA^s  ko\tos,  PtoL  iii.  17.  § 7),  which 
ia  conducting  their  operations  against  the  Messe-  corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  Ar- 
awia.  Its  capture  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos-  tniro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  hay  of  Suda. 
tiDlirs  between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by  AMPHFPOLIS  (’AutfdiroAjy  : Eth.  'Ap<f>iw o- 
l*ak*  at  the  Hellenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of  Arnjr,  Amphipolites:  Adj.  Amphipolitanns,  Just. 
Xana,  and  by  Bobbje  on  the  mountain  called  xiv.  sub  fin.),  a town  in  Macedouiu,  situated  upon 
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an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis, 
at  the  distance  of  25  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.)  The  Strymon 
flowed  almost  round  the  town,  whence  its  name 
Amphi-polis.  Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  stands  in  a pass, 
which  traverses  toe  mountains  bordering  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf;  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into  the  great 
Macedonian  plains.  In  ita  vicinity  were  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mount  Pangacus,  and  large 
forests  of  Bhip-timber.  It  was  originally  called 
Ennea  Hodoi,  or  “ Nine-Ways  ” (’Ei via  Wo/),  from 
the  many  mods  whidi  met  at  this  place;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  a Thracian  people.  Aris- 
tagoras  of  Miletus  first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but 
was  cut  off  with  his  followers  by  the  Edonians,  B.  c. 
497.  (Thuc.  /.<?.;  Herod,  v.  126.)  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Athenians,  with  a body  of 
10,000  colonists,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies;  but  they  met  with  the  same  fate  ns  Aris- 
tagoras,  and  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at 
Drabescus,  n.  c.  465.  (Thuc.  i.  100,  iv.  102; 
Herod,  ix.  75.)  So  valuable,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  sent  out  another  colony  in  b.  c. 
437  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  drove  the 
Thracians  out  of  Nine-Ways,  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  On 
three  sides  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Strymon; 
on  the  other  side  Agnon  built  a wall  across,  extend- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  was  a bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
means  of  communication  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  The  following  plan  Will  illustrate  the 
preceding  account.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.) 


FLAN  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  AMTUirOLIS. 

1.  Site  of  Amphipolis. 

2.  Site  of  Eion. 

3.  Ridge  connecting  Amphipolis  with  Mt. 
Pangaeus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis:  the  three  marks 
across  indicate  tho  gates. 

5.  Palisade  (oTavpu>na)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  tho  bridge  over  the  Strymon. 

6.  Lake  Cercinitis. 

7.  Mt.  Cctdyiium. 

8.  Mt.  Pangaeus. 
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Amphipolis  soon  became  an  important  city,  aid 
was  regarded  by  tho  Athenians  as  the  jewel  of  thdr 
empire.  In  b.  c.  424  it  surrendered  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian general  Brasidas,  without  offering  sny 
resistance.  The  historian  Thucydides,  who  cvai- 
manded  the  Athenian  fleet  off  tlie  coast,  arrival  in 
time  from  the  island  of  Thasos  to  save  Eion,  the  port 
of  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  bat  to 
late  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Brasidas.  (Thuc.  iv.  103 — 107.) 
The  loss  of  Amphipolis  caused  both  indignation  ud 
alarm  at  Athens,  and  led  to  the  banishment  i 
Thucydides,  lu  n.  c.  422  the  Atlicnians  sent  s 
largo  force,  under  the  command  of  Cleon,  to  attcn:j< 
the  recovery  of  the  city.  This  expedition  completely 
failed;  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  consider- 
able  loss,  but  Brasidas  as  well  as  Cleon  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  operations  of  the  two  commanders  are 
detailed  at  length  by  Thucydides,  and  his  account 
is  illustrated  by  the  masterly  narrative  of  Grtft*. 
(Thuc.  v.  6 — 11;  Grote,  llitt.  of  Greece , vol  ri. 
p.  634,  seq.) 

From  this  time  Amphipolis  continued  independent 
of  Athens.  According  to  the  treaty  made  betwwn 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  n.  c.  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  restored  to  Athens ; but  its  ia- 
luibitants  refused  to  surrender  to  their  firmer  vm- 
ters,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to  com  pi 
them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 
Amphipolis  afterwards  became  closely  allied  with 
Olynthus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  latter  was 
able  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  antler 
Timotheus  to  reduce  the  place  in  b.  c.  360.  Philip, 
upon  his  accession  (359)  declared  AmphipoKs  • free 
city;  but  in  the  following  year  (358)  he  took  tie 
place  by  assault,  and  annexed  it  permanently  to  his 
dominions.  It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Macr- 
doniaus,  till  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  168.  The  Romans  made  it  a the 
city,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  district', 
into  which  they  divided  Macedonia.  (IXsn.  ■■ 
Arutocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvl  3.  8;  Lir.  xlr.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  10.) 

The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Amphipolis  ap- 
pears to  liavo  been  Artemis  Tauropolos  or  Brannma 
(Diod.  xviii.  4 ; Liv.  xliv.  44),  whose  head  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city,  and  the 
ruins  of  whose  temple  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  A*- 
tipatcr  of  Thessalonica.  (Anth.  Pal.  vol.  L no.  705.) 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  natives  of  Amphipeb 
was  tlie  grammarian  Zoilus. 

Amphipolis  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  It 
has  been  usually  stated,  on  tlie  authority  of  an 
anonymous  Greek  geographer,  that  it  was  calk'd 
Chrysopolia  under  tlie  Byzantine  empire;  but  Tifcl 
lias  clearly  shown,  in  tlie  works  cited  below,  tbit 
this  is  a mistake,  and  that  Chrysopolis  and  Am* 
phi polis  were  two  different  places.  Tafel  has  sis* 
pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  AmphipoUs  wra< 
called  Popolia.  Its  site  Is  now  occupied  by  a village 
called  XeoUuirio,  m Turkish  Jem-Keui,  or“Ne*- 
Town.”  There  are  still  a few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  both  Leake  and  Cousinery  found 
them  a carious  Greek  inscription,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  containing  a scntcucc  of  banishment 
against  two  of  their  citizens,  Philo  and  Stratocles. 
The  latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  envoys 
sent  from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  latter  against  Philip,  and  he  » 
therefore  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Stntocks 
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mentioned  in  tbe  inscription.  (Tafel,  Thessalonica, 
p.  498.  aeq-  IM  Via  Egnatia,  Para  Orient,  p.  9; 
Intake,  J\ 'ortkem  Greece,  vol.  ili.  p.  181,  eeq. ; 
CMtSMiy,  Voyage  dam  U Macedoine,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 


AMPHISSA  ('A tuptoffa:  Eth.  A/t$«nrcnbf,  ‘A/x- 
Amphisseusis : Adj.  Amphissius : &'dona). 
the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  situated  in  a 
}aa»  at  the  head  of  tbe  Crissaean  plain,  and  sur- 
roozKied  by  mountains,  from  which  circumstance  it 
h said  to  hare  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  , 
Paosuuas  (x.  38.  § 4)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  Aeschines  (in  Ctesiph. 
p.  7 O at  60  stadia:  the  latter  statement  is  the  cor- 
rvet  uue,  since  we  learn  from  modern  travellers  that 
the  real  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  7 miles. 
According  to  tradition,  Amphissa  was  called  after  a 
nymph  of  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Macar  and 
fmmddaagbter  of  Aeolus,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
(Pans.  /.  c.)  On  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
many  of  the  Locrians  removed  to  Amphissa.  (Herod. 
vnL  .*12.)  At  a bter  period  the  Amphictyons  de- 
clared war  against  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants 
had  dared  to  cultivate  the  Crissaean  plain,  which 
naed  to  the  god,  and  had  molested  the  pilgrims 
who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
decree  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  Am- 
phraiaiM  was  moved  by  Aeschines,  the  Athenian 
l*ylagoras,  at  the  Amphkrtrouic  Council.  The  Ara- 
phirtyttis  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  took  Amphissa,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  b.  c.  338.  (Aesch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  71, 
seq  Stab.  p.  419.)  The  city,  however,  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  was  sufficiently  populous  in  b.  c. 
279  to  supply  400  boplites  in  the  war  against  Bren- 
nan. (Pans.  x.  23.  § 1.)  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  c.  190,  when  the  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  When  Augustus  founded  Xi- 
eopolis  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  a great  many 
Aetolians,  to  escape  being  removed  to  the  new  city, 
took  up  their  abode  in  Amphissa,  which  was  thus 
recknosd  an  Aetolian  city  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(x.  38.  § 4).  This  writer  describes  it  as  a fiourish- 
iag  ptace.  and  well  adorned  with  public  buildings. 
1:  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  SdIona1  where 
tlw  walls  of  tbe  ancient  acropolis  are  almost  the 
noij  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  roL  ii.  p.  688,  seq.) 

AMPHITBOPE.  [ArncA.] 

AMPHKY'SUS  CAfuppvoos).  1.  A town  of 
Phods.  See  AxbbysCS. 

2.  A small  river  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt.  Othrys, 
and  flowing  near  Alas  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It 
a cefebrated  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  the  banks 
of  which  Apollo  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetos. 
(Srab.  pp.  433,  435;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  2;  Ov.  Met.  i.  580,  vii.  229;  Leake, 
b'orthrm  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
rrtive  A m pkrysius  is  used  in  reference  to  Ajiollo. 
Thus  Virgil  (Jen.  vi.  398)  calls  the  Sibyl  Am- 
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phrysui  votes.  Statius  (Silt.  L 4.  105)  uses  the 
adjective  Amphrysiacus  in  the  same  sense. 

AMPSAGA  (’A/x^a-yo,  Ptoh:  Wad  el  Kebir,  or 
SuJjimar,  and  higher  up  IVadi  Rotund)  t one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  not  large,  but  important  as 
having  been  (in  its  lower  course)  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mauretania  and  Numidia,  according  to  the 
later  extent  of  thoee  regions  (see  the  articles  and 
Africa).  It  is  composed  of  several  streams,  rising 
at  different  points  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  fomiing 
two  chief  branches,  which  unite  in  36°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  about  6°  10'  E.  long.,  and  then  flow  N.  into  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  of  the  promontory  T return  (Rtis 
Seba  Rous , L e.  Seeen  Capes).  The  upper  course  of 
the  Ainp6aga  is  the  eastern  of  these  two  rivers 
( IP.  Roumet)}  which  flows  past  ConstasUineh , the 
ancient  Cirta ; whence  the  Ampaaga  was  called 
Fluvius  Cirtensit  (Viet.  ViL  de  Pert.  Vand.  2);  the 
Arabs  still  call  it  the  River  of  Constantmeh , as  well 
as  IPad*  Rotund.  This  branch  is  formed  by  several 
streams,  which  converge  to  a point  a little  above 
Constantmeh.  Pliny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  places  the  mouth 
of  the  Arapsaga  222  Roman  miles  E.  of  Caesarea. 
(This  is  the  true  reading,  not,  as  in  the  common 
text,  cccxxii.,  see  Sillig.)  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  § 20)  places 
it  much  too  far  E.  A town,  Tucea,  at  its  mouth, 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  only ; its  mouth  still  forms  a 
small  port,  Marsa  Zeiioun . (Shaw,  pp.  92,  93, 
folio  ed.  Oxf.  1738,  Exploration  Scicntifiquc  de 
VAlgeriCt  vol.  vii.  p.  357.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPSANCT1  or  AMSAXCT1  V ALLIS,  a ce- 
lebrated valley  and  small  sulphureous  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  about  10  miles  SE.  of  A ecu  lan  urn.  The  fine 
description  of  it  given  by  Virgil  (dew.  vii.  563 — 
572)  is  familiar  to  all  scholars,  and  its  pestilential 
vapours  are  also  noticed  by  Claudian  {De  Rapt, 
Pirn.  ii.  349).  It  has  been  strangely  confounded 
by  some  geographers  with  the  lake  of  Cutiliac  near 
Reate;  but  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  Hirpini,  and 
this  statement  is  confirmed  both  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  36;  Plin.  ii.  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mofete , a name  evidently  derived  from 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  a temple 
was  consecrated  on  the  site:  it  has  been  visited  by 
several  recent  travellers,  whose  descriptions  agree 
perfectly  with  that  of  Virgil;  but  the  dark  woods 
with  which  it  was  previously  surrounded  have  lately 
been  cut  down.  So  strong  are  tho  sulphureous 
vapours  that  it  gives  forth,  that  not  only  men  and 
animals  who  have  incautiously  approached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  suffocated  by  them,  when  crossing 
the  valley  in  their  flight.  It  is  about  4 miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modern  town  of  Frigento.  (Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  351 ; Swinburne’s  Travels , vol.  i.  p. 
128;  Craven’s  A bruai,  vol  ii.  p.  218;  Daubcny, 
on  Volcanoes , p.  191.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE  (’A/xwcAox:  Eth.  'A/avkAcuos,  'Amu- 
xAautvs,  Amyclaeus),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
20  stadia  S.  of  Sparta,  in  a district  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  and  its  fertility.  (Pol.  v. 
19 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  Amyclae  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  age. 
It  Is  said  to  liave  been  founded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian king  Amyclaa,  the  father  of  Hyacinth  us,  and 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called  Amyclttei  F nitres. 
(Pans.  iii.  1.  § 3;  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  413.)  Amyclae 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  584),  and  it  con- 
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tinucd  to  maintain  its  independence  as  an  Achaean  ( 
town  Ion"  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  which  : 
represented  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as  effected 
in  one  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
Amyclac  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonoinus, 
as  a reward  for  his  liaving  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Philonoinus  is  further  said  to 
have  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  from  Imbros  [ 
and  Lemnos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Acliaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messcnian 
war  tluit  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclus.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Conon,  36;  Paus. 
iii.  2.  § 6.)  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclac  had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  false  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  “ Amyclae 
perished  through  silence;"  hence  arose  the  proverb 
A myclis  ipsit  tuciturnior.  (Serv.  ad  I 'try.  Aen. 
x.  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae  became  a village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  A|K)11o,  who  was  hence  called  A mgclaeus.  The 
throne  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a great  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  18.  § 9,  seq.;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Ba- 
thyclea). 

The  site  of  Amyclac  is  usually  placed  at  Skla- 
rokhori , where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6 miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  double 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  Sklarvkhdri  is  a 
Sclavonian  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century;  and  becoming  a place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
clae. Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have 
been  situated  between  Sklavokhdri  and  Sparta,  on 
the  hill  of  Aghia  Kgriaki , half  a mile  from  the 
Eurotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
jR'rfect  inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  M orta, 
vol.i.  p.  135,  seq.,  Pe/oponnesiaca.  p.  162.) 

AMYCLAE,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween Tarracina  and  Caieta,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amyclanus  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  II.  X.  xiv.  8;  Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a band  of  La- 
conians who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta ; and  a strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servius  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
com|jelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (Plin.  II.  X.  iii.  5. 
s.  9,  viiL  29.  s.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen.x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  city  the  legend  commonly  related 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Laconian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  taciUte.  Amyclae  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  view.  (Virg.  Acn.  x.  564;  Sil. 
ltal.  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  close  to  the  marshes  below  Fundi; 
whence  Martial  terms  it  *l  Amyclae  Fundanae”  (xiii. 
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115).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  bat  on  a 
rocky  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a vilb 
of  Tiberius,  called  Speluncae,  from  the  nature 
caverns  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  whL- 
he  was  supping  there  with  a party  of  friend/*.  (Tar 
A nn.  iv.  59;  Suet.  Tib.  39;  Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  9.)  Tt- 
ancient  name  of  the  locality  is  retained,  with  lilt, 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  Sperlonga,  about 
8 miles  W.  of  Gaeta,  where  the  grottoes  in  the  r««;k 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  their  JUiciei ii 
architectural  decorations.  (Craven’s  A brttzzi,  roL  i. 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'MYDON  ("A uuSwy),  a town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Paeonum 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Aby- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stephanas  B.  (Horn.  1L  iL  849: 
I comp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Juv.  iii.  69.) 

AMYMO'XE.  [Lerha.] 

A'MYRUS  ('A fwpos:  Etk.  ’A pvpivs'),  a town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
falling  into  the  lake  Bocbeis.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hesiod  as  the  “ vine- bearing  Amyrus.”  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  called  the  Amyric  plain  (rb 
'Anvputbv  Ttbiov)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  the 
ruins  at  Kastri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Hes.  ap 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.;  ScboL  ad  Aped f. 
Rhod.  i.  596 ; Val.  Flacc.  ix.  11;  Pol.  v.  99 ; Leake. 

, Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 

I AMYSTLS  C'A/utKrrir),  an  Indian  river,  & tribu- 
tary of  the  Canges,  flowing  past  a city  called  Cata- 
dupae  (Arrian.  Ind.  4),  which  Manwrt  suppress, 
from  its  name,  to  have  stool  at  the  falls  of  the 
I Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Ilurdtrar. 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  Patterra  (Mau- 
nert.  vol.  v.  pt.  1.  p.  70).  [P.  S>] 

AMY'ZON  (’A pv(u>y),  an  inconsiderable  town  pf 
Curia.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  mins  of  the  citadel 
and  walls  exist  on  the  cast  side  of  Mount  Latnias 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  Asia  Afimor, 
p.  238.)  [G.  L.] 

ANABURA,  a city  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii  15) 
which  lay  on  the  route  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
from  Svnnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  [Ai-an- 
der];  probably  Kirk  Hitm  (Hamilton).  [X5.  L] 
ANACAEA.  [Attica.] 

ANACTO'RIUM(’Av£urT0pioK:  Eth.'Areucrdptos ). 
a town  in  Acnmania,  situated  on  tire  Ambraciot  gulf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bears  the  mime 
of  C.  Madonna.  On  entering  the  Ambraciot  gulf 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania  after  Actium,  from  which  it  was  distant 
40  stadia,  nnd  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Anac- 
torinm.  This  town  was  f*»r  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonized  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrneans ; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  B.  c.  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  <«f  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expelled.  Augustus 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nico polls, 
which  he  founded  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
nnd  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latter 
city.  The  site  of  Anactorium  lias  lieen  disputed, 
and  depends  upon  the  position  assigned  to  Actinro. 
It  has  however  been  shown  that  Actium  must  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  on  La 
/bmtUjand  Anactorium  on  C. Madonna.  [Actium.] 
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At  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  promontory 
ut  the  rains  of  a Greek  town,  about  two  miles  in 
drcumferaioe,  which  Leake  supposes  to  have  been 
Anartcrium.  They  are  situated  near  a small  church 
ef  St,  Peter,  which  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
pbre.  Other  writers  place  Anactorium  at  Vonitza, 
do  the  L extremity  of  the  promontory,  but  with  less 
probability.  (Thuc.  i.  55,  iii.  114.  iv.  49,  vii.  31; 
Steak  x-  pp.  450 — 452 ; Dionys.  L 51 ; Paus.  v.  23. 
§3;  Plm.  ir.  1;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
M93.) 


AXAEA.  [Annaea.] 

AXA'GXLA  (Avaryvia : Eth.  Anagninns),  an  an- 
ent  city  of  Latiam  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term,  but  which  in  earlier  times  was  the  capital  or 
chief  dtr  of  the  Heraicans.  It  is  still  called  Anagni , 
aoi  a striated  on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina, 
41  miles  from  Borne,  and  9 from  Ferentinum.  Virgil 
o3s  it  “ the  wealthy  Anagnia"  (Acn.  vii.  684),  and 
it  appeus  to  bare  in  early  ages  enjoyed  the  same 
tad  cf  pre-eminence  over  the  other  cities  of  the 
Jerricans,  which  Alba  did  over  those  of  the  Latins. 
Henre  & early  as  the  reign  of  Tullos  Hostilius,  we 
fird  Laevus  Cispins  of  Anagnia  leading  a force  of 
Hi"nicsn  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of  the  Homan 
kog.  (Yirro  ap.  Fest.  t.  c.  Septimontio , p.  351 ; 
NLebdsr,  vot  ii.  p.  86.)  At  a later  period  we  find 
f.  Martins  Tremulns  recorded  as  triumphing  “ de 
Atvman  Hemicisque.”  (Fast.  Capit.)  No  separate 
GitEtisKi  of  Anagnia  occurs  on  occasion  of  the  league 
<f  the  Heraicans  with  Rome  in  n.  c.  486 ; but  it  is 
truia  that  it  was  included  in  that  treaty,  and  when 
•for  nearly  two  centuries  of  friendship  the  He  mi  cans  . 
it  length  became  disaffected  towards  their  Homan 
*15**,  it  w»s  the  Anagnians  who  summoned  a general 
f^acil  of  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 
drir  city.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
but  they  had  miscalculated  their  strength, 
»1  were  easily  subdued  by  the  arras  of  the  consul 
C.  Marcias  Trcmulas  b.  c.  306.  For  the  prominent 
jart  they  had  taken  on  this  occasion  they  were 
: -jushed  by  receiving  the  Roman  ciciUu  without  the 
right  cf  ruffrage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
«f  i Prefecture.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43;  Diod.  xx.  80; 

F Wa-.  i.  r.  Utaucipium,  p.  1 27 , and  I.  r.  Praefectura , 

F 233.)  The  period  at  which  the  city  obtained  the 
fall  municipal  privileges,  which  it  certainly  appears 
t>h»re  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  uncertain; 
b?.  from  the  repeated  allusions  of  the  great  orator 
l *hohad  himself  a villa  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  is 
Cjt®  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a populous  and 
-Anshiag  town.  Strabo  also  calk  it  “ a considerable 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  Philipp,  ii.  41,  ad- 
Aft.  ii  1 , Strab.  r.  p.  238.)  Its  position  on  the 
' u Latina  however  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 
•ai  ha  territory  was  traversed  and  ravaged  both  by 
Pyrrhos  (who  according  to  one  account  even  made 
hi»«!f  master  of  the  city)  and  by  Hannibal,  during 
is--  *uddm  advance  from  Capua  upm  Home  in  b.  c. 
211.  (Appian.  .Sam a.  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  Under 
empire  it  continued  to  be  a municipcil 
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town  of  some  consideration ; but  though  wc  are  told 
that  it  received  a Roman  colony  by  the  command  of 
Drusus  Caesar  its  colonial  rank  is  not  recognised 
either  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Zumpt  de  Cohn.  p.  361;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9;  Orcll.  Inter.  120;  Gruter.  p.  464.  2,  3.)  Its 
territory  was  remarkably  fertile  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  city  itself  abounded  in  ancient  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  which,  os  well  as  the  sacred  rite^con- 
nected  with  them,  were  preserved  unaltered  in  tho 
time  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a letter  to  Fronto.  (Front.  Epp.  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Valens,  the  general  of 
Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hitt.  iii.  62.) 

Anagni  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to 
Ik?  a city  of  importance,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  see, 
with  a population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent position  held  by  Anagnia  in  early  times  it 
presents  no  trace  of  thoso  massive  ancient  walk,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  cities  of  the  Heraicans 
arc  so  conspicuous:  the  only  remains  extant  there 
are  of  Homan  date,  and  of  but  little  interest.  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  nel  Lazio , pp.  22,  23;  Hoores  Clatsieal 
Tour , vol.  i.  p.  320,  &c.)  It  k clear  from  the 
statements  both  of  Cicero  and  M.  Aurelius  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modem 
one,  about  a mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a hill  of 
considerable  elevation : the  station  on  that  road  called 
the  Compitcm  Anagninum,  which  is  placed  by  tho 
Itineraries  at  8 miles  from  Ferentinum,  must  have 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Otteria , where  the 
road  still  turns  off  to  Anagni.  We  learn  from  Livy 
that  there  was  a grove  of  Diana  there.  No  traces 
remain  of  the  circus  beneath  the  city,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  which  was  known  by  tho  singular 
epithet  of  “ Maritimus.”  (Liv.  ix.  42,  xxvii.  4;  Itin. 
Ant  pp.  302,  305,  306;  Tab.  Peut)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AXAGYRU'S  Avaryvpovs,  -oi/vros:  Eth.'  Ava- 
yvpdtnos),  a demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Erechtheis,  situated  S.  of  Attica  near  the  promon- 
tory Zoster.  Pausanias  mentions  at  thk  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  ruius  of 
Anagyrus  have  been  found  near  Fan'.  (Strab. 
p.  398;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 1;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Stcph. 
B.;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  56.) 

AXAFTICA  or  ANA1TLS.  [Armenia.] 
AXAMARI.  [Ananes.] 

AXAMIS  (rfA vafus),  a river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  called  Andanis  by  Pliny  (vi.  25).  It  was  one 
of  the  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of 
Xearchus  anchored  on  the  voyage  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  where  tho 
fleet  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called 
Harmozcia.  (Arrian,  Indie,  c.  33.)  The  outlet  of 
the  Anamis  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  27°  N.  lat.,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
wards called  Ormuz  or  Hormuz.  The  Anamis  is 
the  Ibrahim  Rtul  or  River.  [G.  L.] 

ANANES  ('Ayorei),  a tribe  of  Ckalpine  Gauls, 
who, — according  to  Polybius  (ii.  17),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Padus  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Boions,  utid  must 
consequently  have  been  the  westernmost  of  the  Cis- 
padanc  Gauk,  immediately  adjoining  the  Ligurians. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  Anamaki  of  the  same  author  (ii.  32),  a name 
equally  unknown,  but  whom  he  places  opposite  to 
i the  Insubres,  must  have  been  the  same  people. 

I (Schwcigh.  ad  l.  c.;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  265.)  If  so,  they 
| occupied  the  territory  on  which  the  colony  of  Pla- 
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ccntia  was  shortly  after  founded ; and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarus.  [E.H.B.] 

ANAO  POBTUS.  [Nicaea.] 

A'NAPHE  (’A vdtp-r):  Eth.  'Ava<f>aios:  Anaphe, 
Nam) C or  Namjw),  one  of  the  Sporades,  a small 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  haw  been  originally  called 
Membliaras  from  the  son  of  Cadmus  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Europa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Argon.  1363,  seq. ; Apollod.  i.  9. 
§ 26;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1706,  seq.;  Conon,  49;  Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  II.  s.  p.;  Plin.  ii  87,  iv.  12;  Ov.  Met. 
vii.  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a hill.  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  Is  given  by  Ross,  in  the 
work  cited  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
Kttle  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a native  of  Astvpaloea  let  loose  a brace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Ytryage,  Ac., 
vol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.;  Boss,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Ann- 
phaische  Inschriften , in  the  Transactions  of  the  j 
Munich  Academy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq.;  Boss, Reisen 
nuf  den  Griechiscfun  Inseln , vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bik  kh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  (’Avd<j>Awrror:  Eth.  'Ara- 
<pAv<TTto* : A ndcgso),  a deinus  of  Attica,  belonging  j 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Elenssa,  and  a little  N.  of  the  i 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a place  of  some  im-  1 
portance.  Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Vcctig.  4.  § 43;  Strab.  p.  398;  Leake,  Demi , p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  ("Avairoj).  1,  (Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  rises  about  a mile  from  the  modem  town  of  Bus- 
cemi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieiuin,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a young  man 
(Ael.  V.  II.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Alfeo , 
evidently  from  a misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  culled  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo.  (Thuc.  vi.  96,  vii.  7$ 
Theocr.  i.  68 ; Pint.  Dion.  27,  Timol.  21;  Liv 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  26;  Yib.  Seq.  p.  4 
Oberlin,  ad  loe.;  Faxell.  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probablo  that  the  Palci  LrstMr.LEiA  (i 
Ai'uctj  tj  AwriptAua  koAovjuVtj)  mentioned  by  Tim 
cydides  (vii.  53),  was  a part  of  the  marshes  forme* 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A marshy  or  stag 
nant  pool  of  some  extent  still  exists  betwren  ta 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  •* 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  inay  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A river  falling  into  the  Ach  clous,  80  stadia  $ 
of  Stratus.  [AriiKi-ous.]  [E.II.B.] 

ANA'KEI  MONTES  (ra  ’Avapta  Spy),  a nngi 
of  mountains  in  “ Scythia  intra  Imanm,”  is  one  oi 
the  western  branches  of  the  Altai,  not  far  from  tLt 
sources  of  the  Ob  or  Irtish . Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a people  called  Anarei.  (Pttl 
vi.  14.  §$  8,  12,  13.) 

ANAKI'ACAE  ('Avapicbcai,  Strab.;  Anariari, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5,  erroneously  ’Auapia«rai j, 
a people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  !va, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  city 
was  called  Anariaca  ('  Arapidiey),  and  posseted  aa 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514  ; Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18  ; Solin.51  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r ) 

ANAKTES  (Cars.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  AXAKTI 
O' Avaproi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 5),  a people  of  Daria.  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss).  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hcrcynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
ad  Jines  Dacorum  et  Anartium.  [P.  S.J 

ANAS  (i  *Ava% : Guadiana,  i.  e.  Wadi- A m. 
rirer  Anas,  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispar.ii, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Taew 
and  the  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir ),  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
from  E.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S. ; the  Anas  is  th* 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  162).  It  divide! 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusitaniaas 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  the  CarpeUui, 
Oretani,  and  Vettones,  from  the  rich  land.*-  f 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,  between  Gaik* 

( Cadiz ),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  St.  F‘»* 
cent).  It  was  only  navigable  a short  way  up,  »rd 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  farthtf 
quotes  Polybius  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Ana* 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  148).  Plinv  (iii.  I, 
s.  2)  gives  a more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  thf 
territory  of  Laminium  ; aud,  at  one  time  difTiL-^J 
into  marshes,  at  another  retiring  into  a turr"* 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a subterraneous  c<mr«d 
and  exulting  in  being  born  again  and  again,  it  ulll 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  B-o  tica 
(Cotnp.  is*.  21.  s.35;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3,  iii.  I.  § fy 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  5 art* 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fluminis  Anac)  7 M.  P.  fr® 
Latninium,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugnsta. 
source  is  close  to  the  village  of  Osa  In  Montid,  in 
La  Mancha , at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spirt 
of  the  Sierra  Morma,  in  about  39°  N.  la t.  ani 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a nwify 
from  a scries  of  small  lakes  ml  led  Logtmos  de 
dcra.  After  a course  of  about  7 miles,  it  di*ap- 
lioars  and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  burMinf 
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firth  vain,  near  Doymiel,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Lot  Oyot  de  Gwuiiana  ( the  ey ts  of  the  Guadiana). 
After  receiving  the  considerable  river  Giguela  from 
the  it  runs  westward  through  La  Mancha  and 
Ettrmadura,  as  far  as  Badajoz , where  it  turns  to 
the  Sl,  and  falls  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  by  Aya- 
the  other  mouth  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  Lepe,  being  long 
hoc*  dtted.  The  valley  of  the  Guadiana  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Motm- 
of  Toledo,  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  or  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  Moreno.  Its  whole 
course  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
•W  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
boOaaed  barges.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ae- 
owted  fo  by  the  little  rain  that  falls  on  the  table- 
lari  Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moreno)  are  inconsiderable  streams ; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  ant  hors 
is  the  Adrus  (Albaragend),  which  falls  into  it 
Badajoz.  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
tn*n  the  Semitic  verb  (Manas,  Punic;  Hanasa, 
Arab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  disappear,  refer- 
riag  to  its  subterraneous  course;  which  may  or 
a*?  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Sjntin, 
*»)  [P.S.] 

A\ATUO(’Avofttf:  Anah).  as  the  name  appears 
■ Un  of  Charax.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
inn*  (xxhr.  4),  and  Bethauna  (BMovpo,  per- 
tap  Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 6).  D’Anville 
{L'Ksphrate,  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
Arinas  (Hi.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
hasn't  Persian  campaign  (a.  d.  .363),  and  fixes 
«b=at  the  position  of  Anah,  is  nowhere  else  mcn- 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
AmA.  nr  near  it. 

Auah  U on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a part 
•here  there  are  eight  successive  islands  (about 
HJ0  K.L).  A nah  itself  occupies  a “ fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bajik  of  the  river,  between  a low  ridge  of 
ftckmd  the  swift-flowing  waters.”  (lyondon  Gcog. 
J<nn.  vol.  ru.  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
josuix  far  commerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
« the  Hue  of  a caravan  route.  When  Julian  was 
'tramped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
v*wtur«s  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
Tb  emperor  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavernier  (Travels  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  iii.  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
■•ued;  awl  the  place  as  being  on  both  rides  of  tho 
nrer,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pkuani  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a desert. 
Kwwolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
15M,  -peaks  of  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and  other 
frails  prwbg  there.  The  island  of  Anah  is  covered 
*hh  rara,  which  also  extend  fur  two  miles  further 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  place  is  about  j 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  Hillah,  the  site  j 
Babylon,  following  the  coarse  of  the  river.  (London 
r*°9-  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavernier  makes  it 
for  day**  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah.  [G.  L.J 
AKAT1S.  [Amama.] 

AXACA  C'Ajmva),  a salt  lake  in  the  southern 
i**  d Pbirgia,  which  Xerxes  passed  on  his  march 
frrm  Olarcae  to  Colosaae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
vfc  a town  also  called  Annua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
Tbb  is  the  lake  of  Chardak,  or  Hadji  Tons  Ghhietd , 
« it  i»  sometimes  called.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  renmer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
d tail  co  the  mud.  The  salt  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  Buldur , which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
don.  Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Saga- 
lassus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day’s  journey,  “ whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
ga lass  ns  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania.” 
But  this  is  a mistake.  Arrian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  inarching  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Piridians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  ( Researches , & c. 
vol.  L p.  496),  that  Buldttr  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian’s 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  ( Voyage,  Ac.  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowl. 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  “ five  days  ” of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAURUS  (*Avavpos),  a small  riTer  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  post  Iolcos  into  the  Paga-  ’ 
snean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  8 ; Simonid.  ap. 
A then.  iv.  p.  172.  e ; Apollod.  i.  9.  § 16  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  436  ; Lucan,  vL  370;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  (*A vdfap€os,  'Ar&fapGa  : 
Eth.  ’Ara(ap€tvs,  Anazarbenus ),  a city  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephan  ns,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anazarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramns,  and  1 1 miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidas  (s.  v.  Kvlvba)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda ; 
that  it  was  next  called  Ifiocacsarea ; and  (*.r.  ’Ava- 
£ap€os)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Xerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbus, 
a man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valerius  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny’s  time  (v.  27).  Dios- 
corides  is  called  a native  of  Anazarbus  ; but  the 
period  of  Dioscorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secnndn,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suffered  dreadfully  from  on  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
K 2 
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A nawaxy  or  A mruuy,  is  described  ( London  Geoff. 
Journ.  voLvii.  p.42 1 ),  but  without  any  exact  descrip- 
tion of  its  position,  as  containing  ruins  “ backed  by  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a castle  of  various  arc  hi- 
tecture.” It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  was  a deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672;  Diod.  xviii.  62,  xix.  56;  l’lut.  Eumen.  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anehiale;  but 
as  1k*  docs  not  mention  Anazarbus,  thirf  is  no  great 
difficulty;  and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  Cilicia 
is  not  very  exact.  If  Pocockc’s  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anaicaty  being  called  Quinda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hill  fort, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a city  of  some  import- 
ance. An  old  traveller  (Willebrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
quoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a place  called  Xavcrsa 
(manifestly  a corruption  of  Anazarbus)  or  A nau'asy, 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8 German  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.j 

AXCALITES,  a people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  Jleuly,  a locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a section  of  the  Attrebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  camo 
in  contact.  (Caes.  1 3.  G.  v.  21.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALE(’A7x«fA»f,  'Ayx^fia,  'Ajxi&ios: 
Eth.  ’A7x«*A«oj),  a town  of  Cilicia,  which  Ste- 
phanus  (t.  r.  ’A7x*dA7j)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story  j 
that  lie  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus,  ; 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anehiale  and  Tarsus  in  ; 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anehiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazarbus.  1 Aristobulus,  quoted  by  j 

Strabo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  j 
•was  at  Anehiale,  and  on  it  a relief  in  stone  ( tvvov 
\idtvoy)  in  the  attitude  of  a man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  M some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorded  tliat  Sardanapalus  built  Anehiale  and 
Tarens  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That  — , the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the  j 
figure  showed.'’  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow  • 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an  , 
interpolation  in  the  text.  After  these  six  verses,  j 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds;  “ Chocrilus,  also,  ineu-  ! 
tions  these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated.”  The  two  hexameters 
which  then  follow,  are  a paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  which  Strubo  Inis  already  given  the  sub- 
stance in  prose.  Athenneus  (xii.  p.  529)  quotes  j 
Aristobulus  as  authority  fur  the  monument  at  An- 
ehiale; and  Amvntas  as  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a mound  at  Ninus  (AVnecrA),  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanajtalus,  and  contained,  on  a stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athenaeua  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  another  passage,  Athenaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  arc  interpolated 
in  Strabo's  text,  but  he  adds  a seventh.  He  there 
cites  Chrysippua  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus;  but  he  docs 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
ph rast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
however  (p.529),  just  like  a mere  collector  who 


uses  no  judgment,  gives  a third  story  about  a 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  without  saying  where 
it  was ; the  inscription  recorded  that  he  built  Tar- 
sus and  Anehiale  in  one  day,  “ but  now  is  dad;'' 
which  suggests  very  different  reflections  from  tl,e 
other  version.  Arrian  (A nab.  ii.  5),  probably  fol- 
lowing Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  from  Anehiale  to  Tarsus.  He  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  having  the  bards 
joined,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  odds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  city  was  shown  by  the 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  This 
| description  docs  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Arrii , 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merth 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  srems 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  os  Anehiale,  aiul  that 
there  was  a monument  with  Assyrian  character? 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  there  mi: bt 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.  (Sw 
Cic.  Tutc.DUp.  v.  35;  Polyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd's  Translation  and 
Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  8 1.)  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  214) 
observes,  that  a little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  villages  Kazalu  and  Karaduar,  is  a river  that 
answers  to  the  Anchialeus;  and  he  observes  that 
“a  large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchialeus,  with 
some  other  similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anehiale,  which  probably  derived  iu 
temporary  importance  from  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  these 
seas.”  [G.  L] 

ANCHI'ALE  ('AtxioAij:  Akiali ),  a small  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxinc,  to  the  north  tf 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  subject 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialus  or  Anchialum. 
(Ov.  Triat.  i.  9.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  H.  S. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §4.)  [L  S.] 

ANCHLASMUS.  [Oxchesmus.1 
ANCHI'SIA.  [Maxtlkeia.] 

A'NCIIOE  (’A7xdrj),  a place  on  the  holders  cf 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larymna,  a* 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  broke  forth  fnxn 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.406, 
407  ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  289.)  [Larymna.] 

ANCON  ('A ytuir),  a headland  and  bay,  as  the 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  cast  of  Amiscs. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  east 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Apollonius  Khaims 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a headland  (ii.  369).  Tb* 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distances 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  ».  v.  Xabiala:  Hamilton. 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  288).  The  conclusion  A 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  Ikr- 
bend  Bournou , east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ancoa 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  of  Am  is  ns,  M and  the 
only  place  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a harbour  can  exist."  He  adds,  that  “ at  the 
extremity  of  Derbend  Bournou,  a small  stream  fall* 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headland.*, 
probably  the  Chadisius  of  the  ancients."  [G.  L.J 
AXCO'NA,  or  ANCON  (’Ay/cuy.  Eth.  'Ayncen os. 
and  ' Ay K(Dvlm\s,  Steph.  B.,  Anconitanus ; the  form 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  chiefly  poetical;  but,  according 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  uses  Anc onem  for  the  acc.  case), 
an  important  city  of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
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still  called  A ncona.  It  was  situated  on  a promon- 
tory which  forms  a remarkable  curve  or  elbow,  so 
is  to  protect,  and  almost  enclose  its  port,  from  which 
dreomtlance  it  derived  its  Greek  name  of  * Ay  Kiev, 
ikt.  (tone.  (Strab.  r.  p.  241 ; Mela,  ii.  4;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii  13.  p.  197.)  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  re- 
gard it  as  named  from  its  position  at  the  angle  or 
elbow  firmed  bv  the  coast  line  at  this  point  (in  ipso 
ftfentis  $€  one  cubito,  iii.  13.  s.  18),  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous.  The  promontory  on  which  the 
dry  itself  is  situated,  is  connected  with  a more  lofty 
ronataiu  mass  forming  a bold  headland,  the  Cum li- 
sts of  Pliny,  still  known  as  Monte  Comero.  An- 
nex *as  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this  part  of  the 
roast  of  Italy,  having  been  founded  about  380  it.  c. 
by  Syracusan  exiles,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Hence 
it  is  called  Dorica  Ancon  by  Juveual  (iv.  40),  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (§  17,  p.  6),  who  notices 
aly  Greek  cities.  We  have  no  account  of  its  ex- 
istence at  an  earlier  period,  for  though  Pliny  refers 
its  foundation  to  the  Siculi  (L  c.;  see  also  Solin.  2. 

§ 10),  this  is  probably  a mere  misconception  of  the 
fat  that  it  was  a colony  from  Sicily.  We  learn 
nothing  of  its  early  history : but  it  appears  to  have 
njidly  risen  into  a place  of  importance,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  port  (the  only  natural  harbour 
akas  this  line  of  coast)  and  the  great  fertility  of  the 
adyining  country.  (Strab.  L e.;  Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It 
was  a>ted  also  for  its  purple  dye,  which,  according 
to  Silioa  Italicus  (viii.  438),  was  not  inferior  to 
thoK  of  Phoenicia  or  Africa.  The  period  at  which 
it  became  subject  to  the  Romans  is  uncertain,  but  it 
JwiaMy  followed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Picenum: 
inac.  178  we  find  them  making  use  of  it  as  a 
aaral  nation  against  the  Illyrians  and  Istrians. 
(Ur.  xli.  1.)  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 
occupied  by  Caesar  as  a place  of  importance, 
Bffinedi*icly  after  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon ; and 
*t  fad  it  in  later  times  serving  as  the  principal 
port  for  communication  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Dahnatia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L 11;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii. 
11,  ad  Fan.  xri.  12;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  9.)  As  early 
ja  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  a part  of  its  territory 
ajceari  to  hare  been  assigned  to  Roman  colonists; 
aad  subsequently  Antony  established  there  two 
feows  of  veterans  which  had  served  under  J.  Caesar. 
It  probably  first  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
karan  colony,  which  we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time  I 
°f  PliiiT,  *rxi  which  is  commemorated  in  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  23;  Lib.  Coion. 
Fp.  215.  227,  253;  Grater,  pp.  451.  3,  465.  6; 
tep*.  d*  Colon,  p.  333.)  It  received  great  bene-  I 
foi  from  Trajan,  who  improved  its  port  by  the  con-  1 
«n»ctioo  of  a new  mole,  which  still  remains  in  good 
prrjervstivjn.  On  it  was  erected,  in  honour  of  the 
ttnJ*rcr,  a triumphal  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 
tosrik.  which,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and 
lightness  and  elegance  of  its  architecture,  is  ge- 
wrillT  ^girded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
of  its  class  remaining  in  Italy.  Some  remains 
sn  amphitlkeatre  may  also  be  traced;  and  nu- 
eien/Hj  inscriptions  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
* Ancona  under  the  Roman  Empire.  'The  temple 
« Veaus  celebrated  both  by  Juvenal  and  Catullus 
(Jar.  hr.  40;  Catull.  xxxvi.  13),  has  altogether  dis- 
ippfcared;  but  it  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same 
5l>  as  the  modern  cathedral,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Mty  hill  that  commands  the  whole  city  and  const i- 
j1*1*  remarkable  headland  from  which  it  derives 
name. 


We  find  Ancona  playing  an  important  part  during 
the  contests  of  Ilelisarius  and  N&rses  with  the  Goths 
in  Italy.  (Procop.  B.  (J.  ii.  11,  13.  iii.  30,  iv.  23.) 
It  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  aud  commercial  cities  of 
central  Italy. 

The  annexed  coin  of  Ancona  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Greek  colony:  it  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
reverse  a bent  ann  or  elbow,  in  allusion  to  its 
name.  [E.  II.  B.] 


COIN  OF  ANCONA. 

ANCORA'RIUS  MON8  (Jebel  Ouansrris),  a 
mountain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  S.  of  Julia 
Caesarea,  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  and 
funning  the  S.  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (Shell if).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  tree 
called  citrus  (a  species  of  cedar  or  juniper),  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture.  Pliny  mentions  several  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  given  for  it.  (Plin.  II.  N. 
xiii.  15.  s.  29;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ANCY'RA  Q'AyKvpa:  Eth.  'Aynupavis,  Ancy- 
ranus.)  1.  A town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Strabo 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a “small  city,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blaudos,  towards  Lydia.”  In  another  passage  (p. 
576)  he  says  that  the  Rhyndacus,  which  flows  into 
the  Propontis,  receive*  the  Macestus  from  Ancyra 
Abasitis.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor , vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
corrects  Abasitis  into  Abbaitis,  on  the  authority  of 
the  coins  and  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts. 
As  the  Macestus  is  the  Susugherli  Su , or  the  Simaul 
Su,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course,  Ancyra  must 
be  at  or  near  the  source  of  this  river.  The  lake  of 
Simaul  is  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  and  close  to 
the  lake  is  “ a remarkable  looking  hill,  the  Acropolis 
of  an  ancient  city.”  This  place  appears  to  be  An- 
cyra. The  river  flows  from  the  lake  in  a deep  and 
rapid  stream;  and  no  large  stream  runs  into  the 
lake.  Simaul  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synaus,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Svnnaus. 
Ancyra  was  on  the  lake,  7 or  8 miles  WNW.  of 
Simaul.  (Hamilton,  Researches , <fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  124, 
«eq.) 

2.  (Angora  or  Engareh ),  a town  of  Galatia,  near 
a small  stream,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Sangarius. 
Ancyra  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thical founder  was  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius.  (Paus. 
i.  4.)  Midas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  name  to  the  town;  a story  which 
would  imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (&7*ypa)  was 
the  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guages. Pausanias  confirms  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus.  Stephanus  (s.  c." Ay nvpa)  gives  another 
story  about  the  name,  which  Is  chronologically  false, 
if  Ancyra  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian.  A nab.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
place  of  the  Tectosagcs  (Strab.  p,  567),  a Gallic 
tribe  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  which 
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nettled  in  these  ports  about b.  c.  277.  [Galatia.] 
The  Galatae  were  subjected  by  the  Romans  under 
Cn.  Manlius,  b.  c.  189,  who  advanced  as  far  as  An- 
cyra,  and  fought  a battle  with  the  Tectosages  near 
the  town.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24.)  When  Galatia  was  for- 
mally made  a Roman  province,  b.  c.  25,  Ancyra  was 
dignified  with  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Augusta,  with  tho  addition  of  Tectosagum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Pessinus  and  Tavium,  which 
were  honoured  with  the  same  title  of  Sebaste.  An- 
cyra  had  also  the  title  of  Metropolis,  as  the  coins 
from  Nero’s  time  show.  Most  of  the  coins  of  An- 
cyra  have  a figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancyra  made  it  a place  of  great 
trade,  for  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vium and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  from  By- 
zantium to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times,  have  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  hills  about  Angora  are  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat.  The  chief  monument  of 
antiquity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  tho  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  the  inside  of  the  antae  of  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
inscription  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  or 
Manner  Ancyranum.  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  101) 
left  behind  him  a record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mausoleum.  A copy  of 
this  memorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Wc 
must  suppose  that  the  Ancyrani  obtained  permission 
from  the  Roman  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  had  given  divine  honours  in 
his  lifetime,  as  the  passage  from  Josephus  (Antiq. 
Jud.  xvi.  10),  when  properly  corrected,  show’s.  (See 
Is.  Casaub.  in  A ncyran.  Marmor.  A nimadv.')  The 
Latin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Busbeqnius  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  latest  copy  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  copy  contains  some  corrections  on  former 
transcripts.  A Greek  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cella  had  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  Texier, 
bat,  with  the  exception  of  a small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed by  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  mud  wall  which  was  built  against  tho 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume 
of  Research ear  in  Asia  Minor , Ac.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  original.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  front  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Rome.  Hamilton 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.  (Appendix,  vol.  ii.)  One  of  the 


walk  of  the  citadel  contains  an  immense  number  of 
“ portions  of  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  funereal  cipps 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bo  via,  caryatides,  <o- 
lumns  and  fragments  of  architraves,  with  parts  of 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembling  indeed  very  much 
tho  walk  of  a rich  museum.”  (Hamilton.) 

Angora  is  still  a considerable  town,  with  a large 
population.  [G.  L.] 

ANCYRO'N  POLIS  ('AynupOtv  wdAir,  PtoL  it. 
5.  § 57;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.:  Eth.  ’ RynupovaMrui), 
was  a town  of  Middle  Egypt,  10  miles  southward  of 
the  Hcptanomite  Aphroditopolis.  It  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  manufacture  of  stone  anchors 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ANDA'XIA  ( A rdavia:  Eth.  ’Al'Sai'UVf,  ’Arfia- 
vio%),  an  ancient  town  of  Messcnia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aristomenes,  bat 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Messcnian  war  it  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  tho 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.  From  this  time  it  was  only 
a village.  Livy  (xxxvi.  31)  describes  it  as  apa/rwi 
oppidum , and  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  § 6)  saw  only  its 
mius.  It  was  situated  on  tho  read  leading  from 
Messene  to  Megalopolis.  Its  ruins,  according  to  Leake, 
are  now  called  EUinikokattro , and  are  situated  upe 
a height  near  the  village  of  Fyla  or  FiLia.  The 
Homeric  Occbalia  is  identified  by  Strabo  w-ith  Aa- 
dania,  but  by  Pausanias  with  Camasium,  which  was 
only  8 stadia  from  Andania.  (Paos.  iv.  1.  § 2,  iv. 
3.  § 7,  iv.  14.  § 7,  26.  § 6,  33.  § 6;  Strab.  pp.  339, 
350;  Steph.  B.  $.  Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  388.) 

AN  DEC  AVI,  a Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stirred  up 
to  a rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Tacitus 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  Turooii  rc 
Turones,  we  may  conclude  tliat  tliey  are  tbe  trib’ 
which  Caesar  calk  Andes  ( B . G.  ii.  35),  and  which 
occupied  a part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Loire 
(Ligeris),  on  the  north  bank,  west  of  tbe  Turoncs. 
Their  position  k still  more  accurately  defined  by 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Civitas  An- 
dccavorum,  the  modem  Angers,  in  the  deportment 
of  Maine  et  Loire , on  the  Mayenne , an  affluent  of 
the  Loire.  [G.  L.] 

ANDEIRA  ('AySfipa : Eth.  ’As'Setpcu'dr),  as  it  is 
written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a town  of  the  Tread,  the 
site  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  a temple  <f 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  here,  whence  she  had  the 
name  Andeirene.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.  "A^Sfipa.)  As 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  when 
“ burnt,  becomes  iron,”  and  as  to  the  rest  of  this 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  Gros- 
kurd’s  translation  of  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  590).  [G.  L.J 
ANDEMATUNXUM,  the  chief  town  of  tbe  Lin- 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Tbe  name  oc- 
curs in  tbe  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  in  the  Pcutinger 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemaeus  (ii.  9.  § 19)  under  the 
form  ’A vtioftaTovvov.  According  to  tbe  Antonine 
I tin.  a road  led  from  this  place  to  Tullum  (7W). 
In  the  passage  of  Eutropius  (ix.  23)  “ circa  Lin- 
gonas  ” means  a city,  which  was  also  named  " dvitas 
Lingonum;”  and  if  tills  is  Andematunnum,  the  rite 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Langres,  on  a hill  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Marne , and  near  the  source 
of  tho  Marne  (Matrons).  Langrts  contains  the 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  oue  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  the  other  in 
honour  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Tho  inscriptkn 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  show  it  to 
have  been  a Roman  colony,  is  declared  by  Valerius 


AXDERETIOMBA. 

*o  be  spcrioas.  In  old  French  Ixingres  was  called 
Laagme  or  Longoinne,  [G.  L.] 

AXDERETIOMBA ; another  reading  of  AN- 
DERE&IO,  a town  of  Britain,  mentioned  by  the 
psjgrapbfr  of  Ravenna  only ; in  whose  list  it  comes 
next  U>  Calleva  Atrebatnni,  or  SQckuter.  Kibe, 
i name  equally  unknown,  fallows ; and  then  comes 
Manuntoms,  a military  station  in  the  south  of 
Sa$$ex.  As  far  as  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical names  of  so  worthless  a writer  is  of  any 
nt%'ht  at  all,  the  relation  of  Anderesio,  or  Aiwlc- 
nthinfca,  combined  with  the  fact  of  the  word  being 
fTjdenth  compound,  suggests  the  likelihood  of  the 
first  ivlkbie  being  that  of  the  present  town  of  A nd- 
evw.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ANDERIDA,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii 
is  the  station  of  a detachment  of  Abulci  (numerus 
Abolcoruin);  and  as  purt  of  the  Littus  Saxoui- 
ctn.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  periud  it  has  far 
erwier  prominence.  The  district  Anderida  coin- 
riled  with  a well-marked  natural  division  of  the 
islud,  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  The  gault 
*nd  given-sand  districts  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  racked  from  Alton  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
karne  to  the  north  of  Maidstone  — Romney  Marsh 
being  especially  excluded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
tern  S.  to  S.,  and  1 20  from  E.  to  W.  arc  the  diinen- 
R'S»  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
Mi).  and  this  is  not  far  from  the  actual  distance. 
The  aune  is  British ; ant  rid  meaning  uninhabited, 
iai  the  form  in  full  being  Coed  A ndred,  the  un- 
rukabUed  Kood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
itatnl  ridge,  mining  industry  was  applied  to  the 
ina  an  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a very  early  period. 
The  stiff  day  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
2*k>psto)  around  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
KMt  of  outlaws  only.  Beonxed,  when  expelled 
l%o  Marcia,  took  refuge  in  the  Andredeswald, 
fam  the  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
»tw.  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclo  of 
*-t>.  477,  fled  from  Aella  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
fr-oi  the  south.  Of  A nderida , as  a district,  An- 
•irbWMje  (Andreds&a),  and  AndrcdesjceaW  (the 
If (aid  of  Andml),  are  the  later  names. 

Of  the  particular  station  so  called  in  the  Notitia, 
the  determination  is  difficult.  Pevensey  has  the 
tat  claim;  for  remains  of  Roman  walls  are  still 
Anfiog.  The  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne,  where 
there  are  Roman  remains  also,  though  less  consider- 
able, has  the  next  best.  Camden  favoured  Netoen- 
ether  writers  having  preferred  Chichester. 
It  u safe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a Saxon 
twu  u all.  In  a.  D.  491 , Aella  and  his  son  Cissa 
“ all  that  dwelt  t herein,  so  that  not  a single 
Brricn  mu  left.”  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad 

■aa.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

AXUER1TUM,  a town  which  Ptolemaeus  calls 
hAifrqfa r,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  viL  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
Arorrii.  In  the  Not  Proe.  Gall,  it  is  called  Civitas 
‘jihalum,  haring  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
the  case  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  tlie  Gallic 
towns  under  the  Lower  Empire.  D’ Anri  lie  infers, 
an  inscription  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JmU  or  Jovoux,  which  terminates  thus,  M.  r. 
OAiALL.  v.,  that  the  position  of  Javols  may  repre- 
wnt  thii  place.  Walckenaer  ( Geog.tfc . des  Gaules) 
jhew  Anderitum  at  Anterrieux.  Others  suppose 
the  rite  to  be  at  Me ude.  Both  Javols  and  Mentle 
***■  ® the  Gevaudan,  a part  of  the  mountain  region  of 

the  CccrtRo.  [G.  L.] 
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ANDES.  [Axdecay'i.] 

ANDES,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat.  Vit. 
Virgil.  1 ; Ilieron.  Chron.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
commonly  called  a native  of  Mantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  city.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  represented  by  the  modern  rill  age  of 
Pietola,  on  tbo  banks  of  the  Mincius,  about  2 miles 
below  Mantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight.  (See  Millin,  Voyage  dans  le  Mi- 
lano is,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  [E.H.B.J 

ANDETR1UM  (’A vMrrpiov,  Strab.  p.  315;  'Ak- 
biupiov,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 11;  ’AriJVjpio?,  Dion  Cass, 
lvi.  12),  a fortified  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  offered  a brave  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE’TII  (’Aitiif^rioi),  one  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  country  about  the 
southern  i«rt  of  the  Drave.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetes.)  [L.  S.  j 

ANDOSINI,  a people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberot 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a passage  of 
Polybius  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors  proposed  to 
read  A use  t an  i. 

ANDRAPA  (''Ariipava),  also  called  Xeoclaudio- 
polis,  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  ilalys, 
in  the  later  province  of  ilelcnopontus,  and  the  scat 
of  a bishopric.  There  tut*  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  effigies  of  M.  Aurelius,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (PtoL  v.  4.  § 6 ; Hierocl. 
p.  701  ; Justin.  Novell  23.) 

AXDRIACA  (' ArSpidtcri : Andrdki),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  ( B . C.  iv.  82) 
says  tliat  Lentulus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myra.  Beaufort  {K ammonia,  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  Andrdki  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  large 
Roman  horrea,  with  a perfect  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian’s:  the  date  is 
Hadrian’s  third  consulate,  which  is  a.d.  119. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  “ Andriaca  civitas,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  on  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  Andriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
{Acts,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDRIUS.  [Troas.] 

ANDRO'POLIS  (’AvSpwv  v<$Air,Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 46; 
Hierocl.  p.724:  Eth. 'ArSpovoXlrris'),  the  modern 
Chabur , was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nomc 
in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a legion  (Not.  Imp.), 
and  a bishop’s  see.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antioch, 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  city  and  nome  of  Andropolis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetbo,  op. 
Euseb.  Chron  icon.")  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Archaudropolis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
tho  Gymecopolis  of  Strabo  (p.  803).  D’Anville 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  city  An- 
thylla  C'AvflvAAa,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  ns 
sandal-money,  or,  as  wo  term  it,  pin-money.  This 
custom,  chancing  to  coincide  with  a Persian  usage 
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(Nepos,  Themis  t.  10),  was  continued  bv  Cambyses 
and  his  successors.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDROS  ('AvSpos:  Eth/ArSpios,  Andrius:  An- 
dro),  the  most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Cyclades,  SE.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
cither  from  Andreas,  a general  of  Rhadnmanthus  or 
from  the  seer  Andrus.  (Diod.  v.  79;  Paus.  x.  13. 
§ 4;  Conon,  44;  Steph.  B.  s.  t?.)  It  was  colonized 
by  Ionia  ns,  and  early  attained  so  much  importance 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  Stageira  in 
Chalcidice  about  b.  c.  654.  (Thuc.  iv.  84,  88.)  The 
Andrians  were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.  c.  480;  in  consequence 
of  which  Thcmistoclcs  attempted  to  levy  a large 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  re- 
fusing to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.) 

The  chief  city  also  called  Andros,  was  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(/.  c.).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gaurion  (raupio*) 
by  Xenophon  ( Util . i.  4.  § 22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Livy  (I.  c.),  and  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Gacrion.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  arc  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a copy  in  the  Classical  Museum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andros  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  13;  Paus.  vi  26, 
§ 2.)  (Thevenot,  Travels,  Part  i.  p.  15,  seq.; 
Toumefurt,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Jteise,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  d.  Griech.  Justin,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


ANDROS.  [Edkos.] 

ANDU'SLA,  a town  known  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Nunes,  or  at  Anduse  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.  tfc.).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Anduse  on  the  Gordon , called  the  Gordon 
d Anduse,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Arles.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  Ac.)  [G.  L.] 

ANEMOREIA,  subsequently  ANEMOLELA 
('A vt/juipua,  'AvtpuAua:  Elh.  'Av*patpfvs),a  town 
of  Phocis  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  ou  the  place  from  the  tope  of  Mt.  Par- 


ANGRIVARII. 

naasus.  (Horn.  It.  ii.  52 1 ; Strab.  p.  423 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  r.) 

A NEMO'S  A (’AveMwira),  a village  of  Arcadia  in 
the  district  Maenalia  on  the  Helisson  near  ZiborisL 
(Paus.  viii.  35.  § 9;  Leake,  Pelopormesiaca. 
p.  238.) 

ANEMU'RIUM  ('Avtpovpiov  : Cape  Anomur). 
the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  which  **  ter- 
minates in  a high  bluff  knob."  Strabo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemuritun  at  the  nearest  point  of  Cilicia  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  tliat  “ the  distance  along  the 
to  Ancmurium  from  the  borders  of  PampliyHa  (that 
is,  from  Coraeesium)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia.’’ 
Beaufort  ( Karamania , p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbers  in  Strabo  have  been  accidentally  misplaced 
in  the  MSS.,  “ for  from  Ancmurium  to  Soli  is  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  from  Cora* 
cesium.”  But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  will  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a city  Anemurium,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  ancient  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  they  crass 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  liave  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Cyprus.  There  is  also  a Jarre 
necropolis  full  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  ransacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  remains  belong, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probably  of  the 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L] 
ANGE'A,  a place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thcssaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 
A’NGELE.  [Attica.] 

ANGl'TES  (’AT'yf'njf:  A'nghistd),  a river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  about  6 
or  8 miles  to  the  N of  Amphipolis.  (Herod,  rii. 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  183.) 
ANGl'TIAE  LUCUS.  [Fucraus.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  QAyytiAot,  'A*) *ytAoi).  wen- 
according  to  Tacitus  {Germ,  40),  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 

1 1 ),  a tribe  of  the  German  race  of  tlie  SuevL  Tacitus 
does  not  mention  the  country  they  occupied ; bnt,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  further  east  than 
the  I«angobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  rirer 
Albis.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A district  in  Schleswig  still  boars  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  ancient  Anglii. 
(Ledebur,  in  the  Allgem.  Archiv.  fur  die  Gesch. 
dts  Preuss.  Stoats,  xiii.  p.  75,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
ANGRTVA’Rll  (’Ayypwudpioi),  a German  tribe 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visurgis  ( IFwer). 
but  mainly  in  the  te,rritory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe);  they  were  separated  in  the  south 
from  the  Cherusci  by  a mound  of  earl  h.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
ii.  19;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 16.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Anger , that  is,  a meadow. 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  with  the 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a short  time,  by  an  insurrection  in  a.  d.  16, 


ANGULUS. 

■»b*,E  they  joined  the  league  of  the  Cbernsci.  The 
Gertmas  were  defeated  on  that  occasion  in  two  great 
tatties,  at  1st*  visas,  and  at  a point  a little  more  to 
the  sooth.  (Tadt.  Awn.  ii.  8,  22. 41.)  Abont  A.  D. 
10),  when  the  Cheruscmn  league  was  broken  op,  the 
Angrivarii,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamari,  at- 
tacked the  neighbouring  Bmcteri,  and  made  them- 
tefos  masters  of  their  country,  so  that  the  country  j 
hearing  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
(Fagrm),  became  part  of  their  territory.  (Tacit. 
Gena.  34;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien , p.  162,  foil. ; 
Ledttar,  Land  t*.  Volk  der  Bructerer,  pp.  121, 240, 
fbH)  [L.  S.]  j 

ANGULUS (J  Ayy  ov\6s : Eth,  Angulanus),a  city  i 
cf  ;be  Vestini,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
m well  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  313),  where  the 
mm  is  written  A ngelum , a corruption  which  appears 
to  la**  early  come  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a curious  metamorphosis,  the  modem  town 
mining  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint : 
it  is  now  called  Cirita  Sant  Angtlo.  It  is  situated  : 
<w  i bill,  about  4 miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
the  river  Uatrinu3  (/<i  Piomba ) which  sejnrated  the 
Yectim  from  the  territory  of  Adria  and  Picenum. 
The  Itinerary  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the  Atemns, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  belonged  to  the  F ren- 
tori.  (PHn.iii.  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  l.§  59;  Cluver. 
Jud.  pi  751 ; Romanelli,  vol  iii.  p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 
AXIGRAEA.  [Argos.] 

ANTGBUS  (^Ar typos ; M a nro-potamd,  i.  c.  Bloch 
firtcr),  a small  river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  called 
Mbwias  (Mflurifciby)  by  Homer  (//.  xi.  721),  rises 
in  Mt.  La  pit  h^,  and  before  reaching  the  Ionian  sea 
has  itself  near  Samicum  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  offensive  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
taA  eatable.  This  was  ascribed  to  tile  Centaurs 
hiring  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  l»een 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Jarir  am  were  caverns  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Ani- 
fridts  ('AnypUUt  or  Aviypiabtf).  where  persons 
rith  cutaneous  diseases  were  cured  by  the  waters  of 
therirer.  General  Gordon,  who  visited  these  caverns 
h 1835,  fuund  in  one  of  them  water  distilling  from 
the  reck,  and  bringing  with  it  a pure  yellow  sulphur. 
Tt*  Addas,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  the 
ivdaaui  of  Homer,  flowed  into  the  Anigrus.  (Strab. 
pp.  344—347;  Pans.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  § 3; 
Ut.JfeL  xr.  281 ; Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  66, 
Ptlopoanrsiaca,  pp.  108,  110;  Boss,  Rouen  im 
Pdoprmnts,  toI.  i.  p.  105.) 

AXIXETUM  (' Avbrrrrov),  a town  in  Lydia  of 
site,  tin?  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  which  coins 
in  extant,  bearing  the  epigraph  ’Aviyrjoiwr.  (Hie- 
iwi.  p.  653,  with  Wesseling's  note ; Sestini,  p.  105.) 
A'XIO  or  ATilEN  (the  Utter  form  is  the  more 
whence  in  the  oblique  cases  Aniknis, 
Axicnt,  8u\  are  used  by  all  the  best  writers:  but 
tU  ruminative  Axiex  is  found  only  in  Cato,  ap. 
/Vuciaa.  vi,  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  Uter  poets, 
kat.  Sir.  L 3 20,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Strabo  has 
A>Urr.  Dionysius  uses ' Avlrn  .-Tyrol).  A celebrated 
rim  <{  Latium,  anil  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teverone. 
It  nm  in  the  Apennines  about  3 miles  above  the 
t'wn  of  T?ria  ( 7’rrrf)  and  just  below  the  modern 
of  Filettino.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Frontin. 
dt  AfmedacL  §93;  Strabo  erroneously  connects  its 
fvrtes  with  the  Lake  F acinus,  v.  p.  235.)  From 
it  defends  rapidly  to  Subiaco  (Sublaqueum), 
iccuedia’dy  abort  which  it  formed  in  ancient  times 
a saall  lake  or  rather  a series  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artificial  construction,  as  all  trace  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [Sublaqueum.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  abont  10  miles  in  a NW. 
direction,  through  a deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  until  just  below  the  village  of 
Roviano,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibur  ( Tivoli),  close  to  which 
town  it  forms  a celebrated  cascade,  falling  at  once 
through  a height  of  above  80  feet,  The  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a tunnel  constructed  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a striking  water-fall  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; Dionys.  v.  37 ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  13;  Stat.  Sib r.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iii.  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  Tivoli,  the  Anio  loses 
much  of  tiie  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a winding 
course  through  the  plain  of  the  Campngna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3 miles  above  Home,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Antemnao.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  1.  c.),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
below  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  tiansporting  to 
the  city  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  lapis  Tiburtinus , the  Tra- 
r ertino  of  modern  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; Plin 
iii.  5.  8.  9.) 

The  Anio  receives  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance: the  most  considerable  is  the  Digkxtia  of 
Horace  (Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now*  called  the  Licenza 
which  joins  it  near  Bardella  (Mandela)  about  9 miles 
above  Tivoli.  Six  miles  below  that  town  it  receives 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Albula.  Several 
other  small  streams  fall  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  ancient  names  been  preserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  port  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a part  of  them  was  in 
ancient  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Yetus,  was  constructed  in 
b.  c.  271  by  M\  Curius  Dcntatus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus:  it  branched  off  about  a mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Romo,  but  on  account  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  constructed  by  the  emj)cror  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Novus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  miles  from  Rome,  and  6 from 
Snblaqucum:  its  course  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  level  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city.  (Frontin.  do 
Aquaeduct.  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  Bintomi , vol.  i. 
pp.  156— 160.)  [E.  H.B.] 

ANITORGIS,  or  AX1ST0RGIS,  a town  in  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  be  the  tame  as  Conistmris.  [Coxi- 
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ANN  AKA  or  ANAEA  ("Araua,  ’Ava.'a:  Eth. 
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’Avalos,  'Avatrijs),  is  placed  by  Stephanas  (#.  r. 
’ Avala ) in  Caria,  and  opposite  to  Samos.  Ephorus 
says  that  it  was  so  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaca, 
who  was  buried  there.  If  Anaoa  was  opposite  Samos, 
it  mast  have  been  in  Lydia,  which  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Maeandcr.  From  the  expressions  of 
Thucydides  (iii.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  viii.  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  Maeandcr.  Some  Samian  exiles  posted 
themselves  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Tho 
passage  of  Thucydides  (iv.  75)  seems  to  make  it  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enough  to  annoy  Samos. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a short  distance 
north  of  the  Maeandcr,  and  on  the  coast;  or  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  have  a sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A NNIBI  MONTES  (r*  'Am§a  bpn,  Ptol.  vi. 
16),  ANNIVA  (Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
NE.  of  Scythia,  and  running  into  Series:  cor- 
responding, apparently,  to  the  Little  Altai  or  the  NE. 
part  of  the  Altai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.  [Thermopylae.] 

ANSIBA'RII or  AMPSIVA'IUI,  that  is,  “sailors 
on  the  Ems  * (Emsfahrer),  a German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Axnisia  (Ems). 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Cherusci, 
the  Ansibarii,  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  tho  Romans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  called 
forth  by  Anninius,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Germanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  (Arm.  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  scats  by  the  Chauci,  and  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Romans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Yssel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  a pasture  land 
for  their  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  commander  A vitas,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bructeri  and 
Tench teri ; but  being  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Cherusci,  and  after  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardships,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a rem- 
nant of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
miamis  Marcel linus  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  n tribe  of  the  Franks ; but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  is  very  uncertain, 
the  MSS.  varying  between  Attuarii , A mpsivarii , and 
Ansiuirii.  It  is  equally  uncertain  ns  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
"A^avoi  and  Ka+uf/iavol  are  the  same  as  the  Ansi- 
barii or  not.  (Comp.  Ledcbur,  Land  u.  Volk  dcr 
Bructerer,  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.  [Ausoba.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS  ('Avraiov  t6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§71;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  9.§§  9,  38:  Pint,  de 
Solert.  Anim.  23;  It.  Anton,  p.  731 : Eth.  'Avrai o- 
woA/ttji),  was  tho  capital  of  tho  Antaeopolitc  nomo 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  hit.  27°  1 1'  N.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
polis  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  murder  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  Under  tho  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  Antaeopolis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
sec.  Medals  struck  at  this  city  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant  The  site  of  Antaeo- 
polis is  now  occupied  by  a straggling  village  Ge»- 
el-Kebeer.  A few  blocks  near  the  river’s  edge  art 
all  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  Antaeus.  One  of 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptolemseui 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Ar&inoe.  Its  last  vertical 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ma- 
terials for  building  a palace  for  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  ( Dic- 
tionary of  Biography , s.  r.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTANDRUS  (‘AvravSpos : Eth.  ’ArnWpia*: 
Antandro ),  a city  on  the  coast  of  T roots,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Amavtipos),  its  original  name 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a Thracian  tribe  of 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  “ or  Cimmeris,  from  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  years.”  Pliny  (v.  30)  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Aristotle  also.  It  seems,  then, 
that  there  was  a tradition  about  the  Cimiuerii  having 
seized  the  place  in  their  incursion  into  Asia,  of  wb;ta 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (L  6).  Herodotus  (vii. 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.  Again,  Alcaeus 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calls  it  a city  of  the  Lcleges.  Frtn 
these  vague  statements  we  may  conclude  that  it 
a very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  position  a: 
the  foot  of  Asponeus,  a mountain  belonging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a desirable  pwMssh-Ti. 
Virgil  makes  Aeneas  build  his  fleet  here  (Aen.  iii. 
5).  The  tradition  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dros  (Mela,  i.  18)  seeins  merely  fonnded  on  a ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.  It  was  Anally  as 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thuc.  viii.  108),  a fact  which 
is  historical. 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  t. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  Mytilcnacans  and  others,  exiles 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  aupnv 
macy  of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  recovered 
it.  (Thuc.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  agaia 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspeople, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Are  aces,  who  commanded 
tho  garrison  there  for  Titsaphemes,  drove  the  Per- 
sians out  of  the  acropolis,  b.  c.  411.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  place. 
(Xcn.  Hell.  i.  1.  § 25.)  [G.  L] 

ANTA'RADUS  ('AvrtLpaSos,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 16; 
Hierocles,  p.  7 1 6 : Tartus),  a town  of  Phoenicia,  situ- 
ated at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  mainland 
over  against  the  island  of  Aradus,  whence  its  name. 
According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutingcr 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balance,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripolis.  Tin?  writer  in  Erscli  and  Griibers 
Encyclopddie  ( t . r.)  places  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2 miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus,  and  identifies  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  or  Carnes,  the  port  of 
Aradus,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753;  comp.  Plin. 
v.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantiuj, 
a.  n.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Coostautu. 
(Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  funner  name,  as  we  find  its  bishops  under 
both  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantins. In  the  crusades  it  was  a populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  (jeruso- 
lein.  Liberata , i.  6;  Wilken.  Die  Krmxz,  voL  i. 
p.  255,  ii.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340,  713).  By  Manndrell 
and  others  the  modem  Tartus  has  been  confounded 
with  Arethusa,  but  incorrectly.  It  is  now  a bnm 
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r^flage  of  241  taxable  Modems  and  44  Greeks,  ac- 
r.Trdiog  to  the  American  missionaries.  ( Bibliotheca 
Sura,  voL  v.  p.  247.)  The  walls,  built  of  heavy 
UctUtd  stones,  are  still  remaining  — the  most  im- 
*'nia?  specimen  of  Phoenician  furtificariou  in  Syria. 

1 Msatoirrt  sur  Us  Phmiciens  par  l'Abbd  Mignot, 

A md.  dr*  BtlUs  J^e  Ures,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  239 ; Edrisi, 
pi r Jodert,  p.  129,  130.)  [E.  B.  I.] 

AXTEMNAE  ('A rrifxvan  Eth.  Anteranas,  iris), 

2 very  indent  city  of  Latium  situated  only  three 
taiks  from  Borne,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber.  1 1 derived  its  name  from  this  position, 
o»k  unarm.  ( Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  § 28 ; Fest.  p.  1 7 ; 
Sea.  ad  Acs.  vii.  631.)  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a Tery  ancient  city.  Virgil  mentions  the 
**  tj»er- bearing  An  ten  mac  ” among  the  five  great 
cities,  which  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
lhr  Trtijias  (Aeu.  viL  631),  and  Silius  Italicus  tells 
is  that  it  was  even  more  ancient  tlian  Crust umium 
(priseo  Crustumio  prior,  viii.  367).  Dionysius  calls 
it  a city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  in  one  passage  says 
'iiprweiy  that  it  was  founded  by  them:  while  in 
nether  he  represents  them  as  wresting  it  from  the 
Scoli  (L  16,  ii.  35).  From  its  proximity  to  Rome 
it  ns  naturally  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 
iato  ctlliaion  with  the  rising  city;  and  took  up  arms 
tafetber  with  Caeuina  and  Crustumcrium  to  avenge 
the  rape  c i the  women.  They  were  however  unsuc- 
ressftl,  the  city  was  taken  by  Romulus,  and  part  of 
tkv  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome,  while  a Roman 
oi®y  was  tent  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  10, 
11:  Dianrs.  ii.  32 — 35;  Pint  Romul.  17.)  Plu- 
tarch erroneously  supposes  Antemnae  to  have  been 
i .vdue  dty.  and  this  view  has  l»een  adopted  by 
»a?  modem  writers ; but  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
'.tiriy  regard  it  as  of  Laatin  origin,  and  after  the 
«pil»icn  of  the  kings  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
critl  that  took  up  arms  against  Rome  in  favour  of 
thr  exiled  Tarquin  (Dionys.  v.  21).  But  from 
tiu  time  its  name  disappears  from  history  as  an 
impendent  dty;  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the 
30  doe*  of  the  Latin  league,  and  must  have  been 

destroyed  or  reduced  to  a state  of  complete 
ceprodewe  upon  Rome.  Varro  (Lc.)  speaks  of  it 
u i decayed  place ; and  though  Dionysius  tells  us  it 
***  still  inhabited  in  his  time  (i.  16)  we  learn  from 
Jtnio  (t.  p.  230)  that  it  was  a mere  village,  the 
{vopertv  of  a private  individual.  Pliny  also  enuine- 
ata  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium  which  were 
ttteriy  extinct  (iii.  5.  ».  9).  The  name  is  how- 
wrr  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  great  battle  at 
tb?  Cuhioe  Gate,  b.  c.  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 
the  Sunnites  was  pursued  by  Crass  us  as  far  as 
htiwr.  where  the  next  morning  they  surren- 
to  Sulla.  (Plut.  Sull.  30.)  At  a much  later 
j*riod  we  find  Alaric  encamping  on  the  site  when 
1*  fcivaiKed  upon  Rome  in  A.  D.  409.  This  is  the 
t>Xic*  of  the  name,  and  the  site  has  probably 
roehnwd  ever  since  in  its  present  state  of  desolation. 
Nctarestige  of  the  dty  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 
» dearly  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
wnctness  of  its  identification.  It  occupied  the 
krd  summit  of  a hill  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded 
® »fl  tides  by  steep  declivities,  which  rises  on  tho 
^ «f  the  Via  Solaria,  immediately  above  the  flat 
which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  Anio  and 
Tiber  at  their  confluence.  (Gell’s  Topogr.  of 
fome,  p.  65 ; KiUy , JHntomi  diRoiAa , vol.  i.  p.  1 63 ; 
kmiss  F.tntria,  voL  i.  p.  64.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXTHEDON  (’A^ftyW*:  Eth.  'Avfhflivuts,  An- 
a town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  dries 
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of  the  League,  was  situated  on  the  Euripus  or  the 
Euboc&n  sea  at  tlic  foot  of  Mt.  Messapius,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  from 
Chalcis  and  160  from  Thebes.  Anthcdnn  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (//.  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  derived  their 
origin  from  the  sca-god  Glaucus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a different  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lycophr. 
754)  as  Thracians.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  that 
they  were  chiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  in 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  odds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  with  a double  stoo,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  learn  from  Pa  usamas  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabciri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a temple  of  those  deities,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  a spot  called  “ the  leap  of  Glaucus.” 
The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  1 £ mile  from 
Lukisi.  (Dicaearch.  B lot  'EAAdSos,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Poos.  ix.  22.  § 5, 
ix.  26.  § 2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Ov.  Met.  vii.  232,  xiii. 905 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

ANTHE'DON  ('Ayfhjtiwv : Eth,  ’AyflrjSoW-ntr), 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Gaza  (Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3; 
comp.  15.  § 4.)  Restored  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  § 3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  § 3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Josojih.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §3.) 
In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idolatry  (Sozoinen.  /.  c.),  par- 
ticularly to  the  worship  of  Astartd  or  Venus,  as 
appears  from  a coin  of  Antouinus  and  Caracalla,  given 
by  Vaillant  (Numism.  Colon . p.  115).  [G.W.] 

ANTHEIA  (fAvQtia  : Eth,  ’A vOtCs).  1.  A 

town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  &a9v\tlnuv,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thuria,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asine.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360 ; Paus. 
iv.  31.  § l ; Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  453.) 

2.  A town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Antlics. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  § 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

3.  [Patrae.] 

4.  A town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Phocaeans.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHE'LA.  [Thermopylae.] 

A'NTHEMUS  {'Avdtpovs,  -ovyros : Eth.'AvQt- 
pov<nos),  a town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalcidice,  since  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltm,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  chief  cities  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  t\) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Roman  empire.  (Herod,  v.  94;  Thuc.  ii.  99,  100; 
Dcm.  Phil.  ii.  p.  70,  ed.  Rcisk.;  Diod.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 36;  Liban.  Declam,  xiii.;  Aristid.  ii. 
224 ; Leako,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SIA.  [Mygdonia.] 

ANTHEMU'SIA  ( [’AyQtnouola , ’A vOepoos:  Eth. 
'Avdtpovaios),  a town  of  Mesopotamia.  Strabo  (p. 
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347)  speaks  of  the  Aborras  ( Khabwr)  flowing  around 
or  about  Anthcmusia,  and  it  seems  that  he  must 
mean  the  region  Anthcmusia.  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi. 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  AnthexmuUs,  fur  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  foundations  in  thus  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore  of  Charax,  it  lies  between  Edessa 
( Or/a ) and  the  Euphrates,  4 seboeni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Anthemnsia  as  a place  (rdwoi)  in  Mcso- 
]x>tainia,  and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  notes  tc  Harduin's  Pliny  (v.  24),  a 
Homan  brass  coin  of  Anthcmusia  or  Anthemus,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  Avdf  povoiuy.  [G.  L.) 

ANTHF/NK  ('Ard^rri,  Tbuc.;  A^dra.  Steph.  B. 
$.  c.;  ’AflfjpTj,  Paus.:  Eth.  \*yQavvu r.  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cynuria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides  along  with 
Thyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynuria.  Modem 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thnc. 
v.  41;  Paus.  iii.  38.  §6;  Harpocr.  i.  r.;  Leake, 
Alorea,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaye,  p.  69;  Ross,  Pdo~ 
ponni's.  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  ('A^uAAa.  Herod,  il  97  ; ’Ak- 
tuAAo,  Athen.  i.  p.  33;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.:  Eth.  'Av- 
0i>AAa?as),  was  a considerable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a few  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
Its  revenues  were  assigned  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthylla  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaecopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  Anthylla 
(Mannert  GeOffr.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  vol.  x.  p.  596.) 
[Androtolis].  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. ' [W.  B.  D.] 

AXTICIXO'LIS.  [C  mo  Lis,  or  Cimous.] 

ANTICIKRHA.  [Anticyra.] 

ANTI'CRAGUS.  [Cragus.] 

ANTI'CYRA  ('Avrlttiflfra,  Dicaearch.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  mast  ancient  form;  next  ’Atn-Uv^a, 
Kustath.  ad  II.  ii.  520;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 4;  and  lastly 
’ArriKvpa,  which  the  Latin  writers  use:  Eth.  ’A m- 
Kvpt vs,  'Am IKUptUOt). 

1.  (A»pra  Spitia ),  a town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a peninsula  (which  Pliny  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the  j 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex-  i 
cdlencc  of  its  harbonr  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to  i 
its  convenient  situation  for  cominunicat ions  with  the  | 
interior.  (Dicaearch.  77;  Strab.  p.  418:  Plin.  xxv.  I 

5.  s.  21 ; Cell.  xvii.  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Pans.  x.  36. 

§ 5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cvparissus,  a name  which  Homer  mentions  (II.  ii.  I 
519;  Pans.  /.  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it  1 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at  the  close  of  1 
the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 1,  x.  36.  § 6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consul  T.  Flamininns  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for  j 
military  purposes  (Liv.  /.  c.)  It  continued  to  be  a ' 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and  | 
of  Pausauias,  the  latter  of  whom  lias  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  chiefly  celc-  ' 
brnted  for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a more  perfect  cure.  (St nib.  1.  c.) 
Hence  the  proverb  'ArriKifyas  (re  Sfi,  and  Naviget 


I Antuyram,  when  a person  acted  foolishly.  (Hot.  Sat. 
j ii.  3.  83, 166;  cotnp.  Or.  e Pont.  iv.  3.  53;  Pens.  ir. 
16;  Juv.  xiii.  97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  quan- 
tities around  the  town : Pausanias  mentions  two  kind4, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a cathartic, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic.  (Strab.  /.  e.: 
Paus.  x.  36.  § 7.)  There  are  very  few  ancient  re- 
mains at  Aspra  Spitia,  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  541.  seq.) 

2.  A town  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spercheus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  According  to  Stephanos  (*.  r.  ’A r- 
rttevpat)  the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  tliis  pkcr. 
and  one  of  its  citizens  exhibited  the  medicine  to 
1 Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madness  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

J 3.  A town  in  Locris,  which  most  modern  com- 
mentators identify  with  the  Phocian  Antkym 
' [No.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvi.  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a shift 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Naupartn>: 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Nanpactos.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  one  in  Phocis. 
a second  on  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a third 
, in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri.  or  Locri  OzcAw 
I (p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  in  a well-known  passap- 
' ( A rs  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  aid 
represents  them  all  as  producing  hellebore.  (Leake. 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

AXTIGONEIA  CAyrryirna,  'Avriyovta,  Anti- 
gonea,  Liv.:  Eth.  ’Arriyonts,  Antigonensis).  1 
A town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  on  tfe* 
Aous  and  near  a narrow  pass  leading  from  IIIvtij 
into  Chaonia.  (Td  xap'  'Avriy 6vuav  <rr«»dk,  Pol.  u. 
5,  6;  ad  Antigoneam  fauces,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  "H* 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7). 

2.  A town  of  Macedonia  in  tho  district  Crusi*  in 
Chalcidice.  placed  by  Livy  between  Acneia  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13.  § 38)  Psaphara  (Vaipapd)  probably  in  onler 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneia  in  Poconia.  (Leake. 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  Stobi.  (Scyro- 
nus,  631 ; l’lin.  iv.  10  s.  17;  Ptolem.  iii.  13.  § 36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantineia.  [Mantinkia.] 

5.  A city  in  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  B.  c.  307.  and  intended  to  be  the 
eapital  of  his  empire.  After  tho  battle  of  Ipeos, 
b.  c.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  the  in- 
habitants of  Antigoneia  were  removed  by  his  suc- 
cessful rival  Seleucus  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a little  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.  47;  Liban.  AatioeL 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodorus  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  toSelonceia. 
Antigoneia  continued,  however,  to  ejrist,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.  (Dion  Cass.  xL  29.) 

6.  An  earlier  name  of  Alexandreia  Troas.  [Alka- 
andrkia  Troas,  p.  102,  h.] 

7.  An  earlier*  name  of  Xicaea  in  Bithynia.  [Sl- 

CA  E A.] 

AXTILIBAXUS  ('AvnXiSaros  : Jebd  tsh- 
Shurki),  the  eastern  of  tho  two  great  jtarallel  ridge* 
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cf  mountains  which  enclose  the  v alley  of  Coele- Syria 
l^roper.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  754;  PtoL  v.  15.  § 8; 
Plm.  v.  20.)  The  Hebrew  mune  of  Lebanon  (A /- 
f uoj,  LXX), which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
wigmfies  white,"  from  tlie  white-grey  colours  of 
tine  limestone,  comprehends  the  two  ranges  of  Li- 
t<ura*  and  Antil;l*nus.  The  general  direction  of 
AntaEbaous  is  from  NE.  by  SW.  Nearly  opposite 
to  Damascus  it  bifurcates  into  diverging  ridges;  the 
tasleramost  of  the  two,  the  Hermon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Jtbcl  tsh-Shciih),  continues  its  SW.  course, 
and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Antilibanus,  and 
attains,  in  its  highest  elevation,  to  the  point  of  about 
10,000  feet  from  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
taope  westerly  course,  is  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
unites  with  the  other  bluffs  and  spurs  of  Lihauus. 
The  E.  branch  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
awl  by  the  Amorites  Sbenir  ( Dtut . iiL  9),  both 
names  signifying  a coat  of  mail.  (Rosenm  tiller, 
AUertk.  voL  ii.  p.  235.)  In  Dtut.  (iv.  9)  it  is  called 
Mt  Son, “ an  elevation,"  In  the  later  books  (1  Chron. 
v.  23;  So-’.  Song,  iv.  8)  Shenir  is  distinguished 
from  Hermon,  properly  so  called.  The  latter  name 
a;  the  Arabic  form,  Sunir,  was  applied  in  the  middle 
%s*. s to  Antihh&nus,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  164.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
Wa  thoroughly  investigated ; the  formations  seem  to 
Wkeg  to  the  upper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
doknute;  the  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation. 
The  outlying  promontories,  in  common  with  those 
of  Libanos,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundance 
of  timber  for  shipbuilding.  (Grote,  Hist.  of  Greece, 
nsl  m.  p.  358 ; Ritter,  Erdkvnde , vol.  ii.  p.  434 ; 
VviBier.  Palastina,  pp.  29 — 35;  Burkhardt,  Tra- 
r-tU  m Syria  ; Robinson’s  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ANTIXO'OPOLIS,  ANTTNOE  (’AkiWou  v6- 
Xn.  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 61;  Pans,  viii.  9;  Dion  Cass. 
Ilia.  11;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12,  xxii.  16;  Aur.  Viet. 
C'wwr.  14;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  254,  Paris  edit. ; It.  Anton,  p.  167;  Hierocl. 
p.  730;  ’Arrirdfia,  Steph.  B.  ».  V.  ' A&ptavoinroAts : 
Etk.  A rnroefa),  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
io  a.  d.  122,  in  memory  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 
(Dictionary  of  Biography,  s.  r.)  It  stood  upon  the 
♦artem  hank  of  the  Nile,  lat.  26|  N.,  nearly  oppo- 
site flrrmopolis.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  village 
tf  Be*  (Bifeera),  named  after  the  goddess  and  oracle  . 
af  Brea,  which  was  consulted  occasionally  even  as 
h^-  as  the  age  of  Constantine.  Antinoopolis  was  a 
Ittle  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
epoa  which  that  village  was  seated.  A grotto,  once 
inhabited  by  Christian  anchorites,  probably  marks 
the  seat  of  the  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Grecian  tombs 
with  inscriptions  point  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 
raonpolis.  'flie  new  city  at  first  belonged  to  the 
H^ptanomis.  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Thrbaid.  The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 
»ilr  nocne.  The  city  itself  was  governed  by  its  own 
«t*te  and  Prytaneus  or  President.  The  senate 
**»  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  wards  (QuAaf), 
d wfckh  we  learn  the  name  of  one  — 'Afhjva ts  — 
fens  iir-criptions  (Orelli,  No.  4705);  and  its  decrees, 
« wefl  as  those  of  the  Prytaneus,  were  not,  as  usual, 
-•abject  to  the  revision  of  the  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  the  prefect  (iTKrrpdrTjyos)  of  the  Thebaid.  Di- 
tine  honours  were  paid  in  the  Antinoeion  to  Antinous 
« » local  deity.  and  games  and  chariot-races  were 
ittnuDj  exhibited  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
ii>!  of  Hadrian’s  sorrow.  (Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities, i.  r.  ’Arru'iiua.)  Tlie  city  of  Antinooi>olis 
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exhibited  the  Graeco- Roman  architecture  of  Trajan’s 
age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  Enstneh,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheik-Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  cither  side  of  it  a corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant.  At  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  was  a portico,  of  which  four 
columns  remain,  inscribed  to  “ Good  Fortune,”  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  A.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a mile 
and  a half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  are  a well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  ancient  road,  which  leads  from  the 
eastern  gate  to  a valley  behind  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa,  joins  tlie  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  382.) 

The  Antinoite  nomo  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  invading  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  neigbouring  Her- 
mopolis  than  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments, 

! which  have  converted  the  materials  of  these  cities 
into  a liine-quarry.  A little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  tho 
age  of  Sesortasen,  containing  a representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a sledge,  which  a number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  arc  only 
three  silver  coins  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman* 
Roman  Coins,  i.  p.  253);  but  the  number  of  temples, 
bnsts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memory  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  in  Celsttm , iii.;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccle s.  iv.  8.)  |W.  B.  D.] 

ANTI'NUM,  a city  of  the  Marsiaus,  still  called 
Civita  d A ntino,  situated  on  a lofty  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris  (now  called  the  Valle  di  Rove  to), 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6 from  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  § 17),  who  enumerates  the  Ati- 
nates  among  the  cities  of  the  Marsians;  but  tho 
true  form  of  the  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  must  have 
been  a municipal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  tho 
ancient  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  an  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campanile.  The  Roman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  city  being  a Mnrsic  one 
(one  of  them  has  “ populi  Antinatium  Marsorum”); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  tho  Volseian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  tho  city  was  at  an  earlier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Mommsen,  Enter- ltalischen  Dialekte , 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  “ rnstellum  ad  lacuin  Fncinum  ” mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  ns  conquered  from  that  people  in 
b.  c.  408 ; but  this  is  very  doubtfuL  (Romanelli, 
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vol.  iii.  pp.  222 — 232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  146,  3940;  cultivation  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  was  hizlipr 
Craven’s  Abrmd,  vol.  i.  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare's  ami  more  abrupt.  (See  the  Plan.)  Between  them 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Kramer,  Iter  was  a deep  ravine,  down  which  a mischievous  tentet 
Fucincr  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.]  ran  in  winter  (Phyrmmus  or  Parmenius,  row  fiimn 

ANTIOCHEIA  or -EA(’AKT«ix€‘a:  Eth.'Avno-  tov  Ary opivov  tupplvov,  Mai.  j).  346;  Ila^ar.iw 
’Avriix*10*}  Antiochensis : Adj.  ’Amoxucds,  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Procop  de  Atdtj. 

Antiochenus),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  ii.  10).  Along  the  crags  on  these  heights  broken 
Syria,  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  southern  coast  masses  of  ancient  walls  arc  still  conspicuous,  whik 
of  Asia  Minor,  running  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of  the  modern  habitations  arc  on  the  level  near  the 


Phoenicia,  running  northwards,  are  brought  to  an 
abrupt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  formed  by  the 
river  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
and  Mount  Lclwmon.  Its  position  is  nearly  where 
the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  intersects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  about  40  W.  of  Aleppo , and  about 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon.  [See  Map,  p.  115.]  It  is 
now  a subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  Aleppo , , 
and  its  modern  name  is  still  Antakieh.  It  was  an- 
ciently distinguished  as  Antioch  by  the  Orontes 
(’A.  M ’OpoVrp),  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  tliat  river,  whore  its  course  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  [Orontes]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  (’A.  firl  Act’pyp,  Strab. 
xvi.pp.749 — 751 ; Pint.  Lucull. 21 ; yTpbt  Adpvrjv, 
Hierocl.  p.  711 ; A.  Epidaphnes,  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  21),  I 
because  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. [Daphne.] 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  cone  of  Mount  Casius  ( Jebel-el-Akrab ; 
see  Col.  Chesney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Gtog. 
Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  [Ca- 
8i us.]  To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ama- 
nus  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Thurus;  and 
the  Beilan  pass  [Amanides  Pylae]  opens  a com- 
munication with  Cilicia  nnd  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  is  the  valley  (av Aw*,  Molala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  plain  of  Antioch  (rb  ruv  ’Avt toxlw 
w thiov,  Strab.  /.  c.),  which  is  a level  space  about 
5 miles  in  breadth  between  tho  mountains,  and 
about  10  miles  in  length.  Through  this  plain  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  from  a northerly  to  a westerly 
course,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a tributary  from  a 
lake  which  was  about  a mile  distant  from  the  an- 
cient city  (Gul.  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  hay  of  Antioch  near  tho  base  of  Mount  Ca- 
sius. “ The  windings  (from  the  city  to  the  mouth) 
give  a distance  of  about  41  miles,  whilst  the  journey 
by  land  is  only  16  J miles.”  (Chesney,  /.  c.  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  city,  its  breadth  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antioch  stood  upon  an 
bdand;  but  whether  the  channel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artificial,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  apjiear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Tho  distance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  is 
from  one  to  two  miles;  and  the  city  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  precipitous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
Tho  heights  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  tho 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpius  (Mai.  passim;  and 
Suid.  s.  v.  Tw.),  the  easternmost  of  which  fell  in  a 
more  gradual  slope  to  the  plain,  bo  as  to  admit  of  the  I 


river.  The  appearance  of  the  ground  has  doubt  ins 
been  much  altered  by  earthquakes,  which  hare  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.  Yet  a very  pood 
notion  may  be  obtained,  from  the  descriptions  <£ 
modem  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  are  very  evident.  By 
its  harbour  of  Seleuceia,  it  was  in  ccmiinuiiirah-o 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ; and,  through 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  court- 
niently  approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mewjo- 
tamia  and  Arabia.  To  these  advantages  of  iwn 
position  must  be  added  the  facilities  afforded  by  iu 
river,  which  bronght  down  timber  and  vegetable 
produce  and  fish  from  the  lake  (Liban.  Antioch,  yp. 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below  the  city  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  again.  (Roy.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  L c.\  Paus.  viii.  29.  § 3.)  The 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unassisted  vegetation.  The  Orontes  has  been  osa- 
pared  to  the  Wye.  It  does  not,  like  many  Eastern 
rivers,  vary  between  a winter-torrent  and  a dry 
watercourse ; and  its  deep  and  rapid  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  or  by  richly  cultivated  bank.*, 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  tl*  bay. 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.  For  descriptions  of  the  scenery, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Carnes  Syria 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).  We  can  well  understand  the 
charming  residence  which  the  Seleucid  princes  aid 
the  wealthy  Romans  found  in  “ beautiful  Antioch  * 
(’A.  rj  KaAy,  Athen.  i.  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  JwJcher, 
j Ainm.  Marc.  xxii.  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
I the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346;  cf.  Herodian.  vi.  6), 

| and  where  the  salubrious  waters  were  so  abundant. 

| that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  medera 
Damascus,  almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Je*>h 
commentators)  with  the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Antioch,  like  Alexandreia,  is  a monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  cf 
sixteen  Asiatic  cities  built  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
of  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  communicating  both  with  his  posses- 
sions on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  connected  by  a nod  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  This  was  not  the  first 
city  founded  by  a Macedonian  prince  near  this  pi**- 
Antigonus,  in  n.  c.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a short 
distance  further  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Did. 
xx.  p.758.)  But  after  the  battle  oflpsus,  b.c.301, 
the  city  of  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tioch was  founded  by  his  successful  rival  Jhc 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Selcucus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  flight 
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of  birds  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Casius.  An 
eagle  carried  a fragment  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
to  a point  on  the  sea-sbore,  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  month  of  the  Oroutes ; and  there  Scleureia  was 
built.  Soon  after,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  metropolis  of  Seleucus  was  not  to 
be  Actigonia,  by  carrying  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
jaoa.  Between  this  hill  and  the  river  the  city  of 
Antioch  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.C..  the  12th  cf  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae.  This 
legend  is  often  represented  on  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
ogle,  which  sometimes  carries  the  thigh  of  a victim. 
Oq  many  coins  (as  that  engraved  below)  wc  see  a 
ram,  which  is  often  combined  with  a star,  thus  indi- 
cating the  vernal  sign  of  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  city  was  founded,  and  reminding  us  at  the  same 
time  of  the  astnJogical  propensities  of  the  people  of 
An'-ixh.  (See  Eckhel,  Descriptio  Kumortan  Antio- 
cKux  Syriae,  Vienna,  1786  ; Vaillant,  Seleuci- 
darvm  Imperium,  fire  Historia  Regum  Syriae,  ad 
Jiiem  numirmatwn  accommodata.  Paris,  1681.) 

The  city  of  Seleucus  was  built  in  the  plain  (ir 
rjj  TtSidSt  rov  avK&vas,  Mai.  p.  200)  between  the 
river  and  the  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
latter,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  t erent#.  Xenacus  was  the  architect  who  raised 
the  walls,  which  skirted  the  river  on  the  north,  and 
cal  net  reach  so  far  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
•oath.  This  was  only  the  earliest  part  of  the  city. 
Three  other  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
surrautded  by  its  own  wall:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
came, as  Strabo  says  (/.  c.),  a Ttbrapolis.  The 
inhabitants  (as  indeed  a great  {art  of  the 
mteriaL*)  were  brought  from  Antigonia.  Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
received  in  the  new  city;  and  Seleucus  raised  the 
Jews,  to  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  31,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4.)  Thus  a second 
city  wa»  formed  contiguous  to  the  first.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  bad  a separate  quarter,  as  at  Alcx- 
aedreia.  The  citizen*  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
attributed  locally.  There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
people  (Sfipos,  Liban.  p.  321 ),  w hich  used  to  meet  in 
tiv  theatre,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
(Tic.  Hitt,  ii-  80 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5.  § 2,  3. 
4;  3.)  At  a later  period  we  read  of  a senate  of  two 
hundred.  (JuL  Misopog.  p.367.)  The  character 
ef  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed. The  climate  made  them  effeminate  and 
luxurious.  A high  Greek  civilisation  was  mixed 
with  various  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
the  superstitions  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chrysostom  complains  that  even  the  Christians  of 
his  day  were  addicted.  The  love  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments became  a passion  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. On  these  occasions,  and  on  many  others, 
the  violent  feelings  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open 
factions,  and  caused  even  bloodshed.  Another  fault 
should  be  mentioned  as  a marked  characteristic  of 
Antbch.  Her  citizens  were  singularly  addicted  to 
ridicule  and  scurrilous  wit,  and  the  invention  of 
nicknames.  Julian,  who  was  himself  a sufferer  from 
tixis  cause,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  buf- 
fi .nos  than  ritizens.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  treated 
h the  same  way;  and  the  Antiochian#  provoked 
thir  own  destruction  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  invasion  of  Chosroes.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  8.) 
T*»  the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  name  u Christian,”  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  city.  (Acts,  xi.  26;  Life,  $c.  of  St. 
Laid,  voL  L p.  i30.  See  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  built  by  Seloucus 
was  on  a regular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  wo 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  due  to  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  Seleucus 
Callinicus  built  the  Xew  City  (tV  viay,  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  rljy  Kalrqv,  Kvag.  But.  Reel.  ii.  12) 
on  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.),  though 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  from  Greece  during  his  war  with 
the  Homans  (about  190  n.  c.).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrius,  who  describes  what  it  suffered  in  the 
earthquake  under  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a particular 
account  of  this  port  of  the  city.  It  was  on  an 
bland  (see  below)  which  was  joined  to  the  old  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  s.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing through  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a fourfold  arch  ( Tetrapylum).  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  the  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a prospect  of  tho 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucus 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  b known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Seleucidae,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a fourth  city  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  Tetrapolis.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  city  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
Silpius;  and  tho  new  wall  enclosed  the  citadel  with 
many  of  the  cliffs.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  1.  c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a senate- house  (Boi/Aci/r^pior), 
and  a temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20);  but  lib  great  work  was  avast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  cast  to  west 
for  four  miles  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  rugged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  tho  river  on  one  side,  and  tho 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  tho 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Omphalus, 
with  a statue  of  Apollo;  and  where  thb  street 
touched  the  river  was  tho  Nymphaeum  {Uvutpaiov, 
Evag.  HisLEccl.  L c TpirvpQov,  Mai.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalus  b shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Pannenius,  by  some  allusions  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  ap|K»ars  to 
have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Tigranes 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  Lucullus  to  Antiochus  Philopator  (Asiati- 
cus),  who  was  a mere  puppet  of  the  Homans.  Ho 
built,  near  Mount  Silpius,  a Museum,  like  that  in 
Alexandreia ; and  to  thb  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  hb  speech  for  Archias.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  3,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Homan  period,  it  b pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  inferior  to  Paris  (C.  O. 
MUller,  Antiq.  Antioch.;  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  tho  public  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Seloucid  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their 
metropolis.  But  it  received  still  further  embellish- 
ment from  a long  senes  of  Homan  emperors.  In 
n.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a province, 
Potnpey  gave  to  Antioch  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a public  edict  (b.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a colonia.  The  era  of 
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I»LAN  OP  ANTIOCH. 


AA.  City  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

BB.  New  City  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus. 

CC.  City  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
DD.  Mount  Silpius. 

EE.  Modern  Town, 
aa.  River  Orontes. 
bb.  Road  to  Seleueeia. 
cc.  Road  to  Daphne, 
dd.  Ravine  Pannenius. 
ee.  Wall  of  Epiphanes  and  Ti- 
berias. 


ff.  Wall  of  Theodosius, 
gg.  Wall  of  Justinian, 
hh.  Justinian’s  Ditch, 

ii.  Godfrey’s  Camp. 

1.  Altar  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Amphitheatre. 

3.  Theatre. 

4. #  Citadel. 

5*  Castle  of  the  Crusaders. 

6.  Caesariura. 

7.  Omphalus. 

8.  Forum. 


9.  Senate  House. 

10.  Museum. 

11.  Tancred's  Castle. 

12.  Trajan’s  Aqueduc*. 

13.  Hadrian's  Aqueduct. 

14.  Calipula’s  Aqueduct. 

15.  Caesar’s  Aqueduct. 

16.  Xysttis. 

17.  Herod’s  Colonnade. 

18.  Xymphaeum. 

19.  Palace. 

20.  Circus. 


Pharsalia  was  introduced  at  Antioch  in  honour  of 
Caesar,  who  erected  many  public  works  there : 
amonp  others,  a theatre  under  the  rocks  of  Silpius 
(rb  hub  r<f>  tpn  btarpov'),  and  an  amphitheatre , 
besides  an  aqueduct  and  baths,  and  a basilica  called 
Caesarium.  Aupustus  showed  the  same  favour  to 
the  people  of  Antioch,  and  was  similarly  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Actium  was  introduced  into 
their  system  of  chronolopy.  In  this  reipn  Aprippa 
built  a suburb,  and  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a 
mail  and  a colonnade.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5.  § 3, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  § 11.)  The  most  memorable  event  of 
the  reipn  of  Tiberius,  connected  with  Antioch,  was 
the  death  of  Gennanicus.  A long  catalogue  of  works 
erected  by  successive  emperors  might  be  given;  but 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Chronograph ia  of  Ma- 
lala,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  official  documents*, 
and  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  the 
Index  in  the  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  instance 
the  baths  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  street  with  Egyptian  granite  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Xystus  or  public  walk  built 
by  Commodus,  and  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian, 

* Gibbon  says : “ We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thentic information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross 
ignorance  of  general  history.”  Cb.  li.  vol.  ix.  p.  4 1 4, 
ed.  Milman. 


who  also  established  there  public  stores  and  manufac- 
tures of  arms.  At  Antioch  two  of  the  most  striking 
calamities  of  the  period  were  the  earthquake  d 
Trajan’s  reign,  during  which  the  emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  took  refuge  in  the  Circus:  and  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor  in 
260  A.  D.  On  tins  occasion  the  citizens  were  in- 
tently occupied  in  the  theatre,  when  the  enemy  sur- 
prised them  from  the  rocks  above.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5.) 

The  interval  between  Constantine  and  Justinian 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  lih- 
tory  of  Antioch.  After  the  founding  of  Constant;- 
nople  it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  city  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  prominent  as  * 
Christian  city,  ranking  as  a Patriarchal  sec  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandreia.  With  the  former  of  these 
cities  it  was  connected  by  the  great  road  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  latter,  by  the  coast  road  through 
Caesarea.  (See  Wesseling,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  147;  Itin. 
Ilicros.  p.  581.)  Ten  councils  were  held  at  Antl^'h 
between  the  years  252  and  380;  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguished by  a new  style  of  building,  in  connect*® 
with  Christian  worship.  One  church  especial!?, 
begun  by  Constantine,  and  finhhed  by  his  sou.  de- 
mands our  notice.  It  was  the  same  church  wLich 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian  b*» 
and  the  same  in  which  Chrysostom  preached.  He 
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c •‘scribes  it  as  richly  ornamented  with  Mosaic  and 
ftatoes.  The  roof  was  domical  (<r<paipofi5(s),  and 
of  jreat  height ; and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
smlar  to  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Ravenna. 
(Srt  E'iseb.  ViL  Const.  iii.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
lence of  early  churches  of  this  form  in  tho  Fast,  we 
mat  suppose  either  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  tliis  mode  of  church-building  was  already  in 
use.  Among  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Onstantine  a basilica , a praetorium  for  the  resi- 
lience ef  the  Count  of  the  East,  built  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  ancient  Museum,  and  a xenon  or 
keptce  near  the  great  church  for  the  reception  of 
travellers.  Coastantius  spent  much  time  at  An- 
tioch, that  the  place  received  the  temporary  name 
<.<:  CcnsUmtia.  Ilis  great  works  were  at  the  har- 
bor of  Seleuccia,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  remain. 
Johan  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
tfar*  people  of  Antiodi.  His  disappointment  is  ex- 
pressrd  in  the  Misopogon.  Valcns  undertook  great 
improvements  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, ami  opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius  ho  built  a 
nmptaous  forum,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  Illyrian  columns.  Theodosius 
was  compelled  to  adopt  stringeut  measures  against 
the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  sedition  and  the 
breaking  of  the  statues  ( A.  d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
tKvh  was  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a metropolis.  We 
are  now  brought  to  the  time  of  Libanius,  from  whom 
ire  hare  so  often  quoted,  and  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
*»raioM  contain  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
satire  dty.  Chrysostom  gives  the  population  at 
2JUXOO,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.  In 
Cwe  numbers  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  arc  to  in- 
ciod*  the  children  and  the  slaves.  (See Gibbon,  ch.xv. 
and  ihlman's  note,  voL  ii.  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
description  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
the  city,  me  must  refer  the  reader  to  Libunius.  The 
increase  of  the  suburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
induced  Theodosios  to  build  a new  wall  on  this  side. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dosias the  Younger,  who  added  new  decorations  to 
the  city,  ami  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
draoiated  by  an  earthquake,  wo  come  to  a period 
which  was  made  disastrous  by  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
drsme,  massacres  of  the  Jews,  internal  factious  and 
war  from  without.  After  an  earthquake  in  the 
rrien  of  Justin,  A.  D.  526,  the  city  was  restored  by 
Kphrem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wards Patriarch.  The  reign  of  Justinian  is  one  of 
file  tnrwi  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 

It  was  rising  under  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
it  was  again  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon  j 
afterwards  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desolated  by  the  in- 
vi«icn  of  the  Persians  under  Cb  oh  roes.  The  ruin  of 
the  city  was  complete.  The  citizens  could  scarcely 
tod  the  sites  of  their  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
sew  city  (which  received  the  new  name  of  Theu- 
pclis)  rose  under  Justinian.  In  dimensions  it  was 
c eakk-rably  lea  than  the  former,  the  wall  retiring 
from  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
one  point,  and  also  including  a smaller  portion  of 
the  cBfls  of  Mount  Silpius.  This  wall  evidently 
eorrapooda  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
the  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
ibe  inflated  language  of  Procopius,  who  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  public  works  of  J uatinian. 

The  history  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
was  one  of  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
gradual  deray.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire b the  time  of  Heraclius  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken, 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
hurst  of  their  military  enthusiasm.  It  was  recovered 
in  the  10th  century  under  Nicephoros  l’hocos,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  Iks 
came  masters  of  it;  and  its  strength,  population, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  changes  during 
four  centuries  of  Mahomed  an  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Seljuks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crusade.  Godfrey  pitched  his  camp  by  tho 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a fort  near  the  westeni  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  tho  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
became  prince  of  Antioch ; and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  Y'L,  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  tho 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  Iwn 
rapid  and  continuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a strong  and  splendid 
city.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  (Acta  Sanct. 
Mai.  vol.  v.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  history  during  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi.  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvi  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  tlie 
families  through  which  the  Frankish  principality  of 
Antioch  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boemond.  A full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  coins 
by  which  they  are  illustrated,  will  be  found  in  De 
Saulcy,  Numismatiquc  dts  Croisadcs , pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  consider  the  modern  history  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  with  that  of  European  travellers  in  the 
Levant.  Beginning  with  Dc  la  Brocquifcre,  in  the 
15th  century,  we  find  the  city  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insignificance.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a few  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modem  A ntakieh  is  a poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
population.  One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  tho 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  be  5600.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occupies  only 
a small  portion  (some  say  some  $,  some  £)  of  the 
ancient  enclosure;  and  a wide  space  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St.  Paul,  Bab- Boutons'), 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pavement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a circuit  of  four  miles.  They  aro 
built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  flanked  by  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  cliffs  of  Muunt  Silpius.  Tho 
height  of  the  wall  differs  in  different  places,  and  tra- 
vellers are  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pocooke,  Kinneir,  Niebuhr,  Buckingham,  Richter 
( Wallfahrten  im  Morqtnlande ),  and  Michaud  et 
i’oujoulat  (Corrtspondance  cf  Orient,  &c.).  Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  tho 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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occupation  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832.  and  the  Eu- 
phrates expedition,  conducted  by  Col.  Cbeeney.  (See 
the  recently  published  volumes,  London,  1850.) 

The  annexed  figure  represents  the  Genius  of  An- 
tioch, — for  so  with  Ammianus  Mareellinus  (xxiii. 
1),  a native  of  the  place,  we  may  translate  the 
Ti'xrj  or  the  famous  allegorical  statue, 

which  personified  the  city.  It  was  the  work  of 


Entychides  of  Sicyon,  a pupil  of  Ly.-ippus,  whoso 
school  of  art  was  closely  connected  with  the  Mace- 
donian princes.  It  represented  Antioch  as  a female 
figure,  seated  on  the  rock  Silpius  and  crowned  with 
towers,  with  ears  of  corn,  and  sometimes  a palm 
branch  in  her  hand,  and  with  the  river  Orontes  at 
her  feet.  This  figure  appears  constantly  on  the 
later  coins  of  Anti<xh ; and  it  b said  to  have  some- 
times decorated  the  official  chairs  of  the  Homan 
praetors  in  the  provinces,  in  conjunction  with  repre- 
sentations of  Rome,  Alcxandreia,  and  Constantinople. 
The  engraving  here  given  is  from  a statue  of  the 
time  of  Scptimius  Severus  in  the  Vatican.  ( Vbconti, 
Museo  Pio  Clementino,  iii.  46.)  The  original  statue 
was  placed  within  a cell  of  four  columns,  open  on  all 
sides,  near  the  river  Orontes,  ami  ultimately  within 
the  Nymphaeum. 

A conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city  is  given  in 
Michaud's  I/istoire  des  Croisades  (vol.  ii.).  But 
the  best  is  in  C.  0.  Mullers  A tUiquikUes  AtUio- 
chenae  (Gottingen,  1839),  from  which  ours  b taken. 
Muller’s  work  contains  all  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  A compendious  account  of  this 
city  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  Howson’a  Life  ami 
Rpistles  of  St.  Paul  (London,  1850 — 52),  from  ; 
which  work  some  part  of  the  present  artic  le  has  been  1 
taken.  [L  S.  H.] 


COIX  OF  ANTIOCH. 

ANTIOCHEIA.  1.  Calurrhoe.  [Edessa.] 

2.  Myodoniak.  [Xisinis.] 

3.  Ciliciae,  b placed  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’A vno- 
X^o)  on  the  river  I’yramus  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Stadi- 
asuius  agrees  with  him.  But  Cramer  observes  {Asia  ; 


Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  that  there  are  medals  with 
the  epigraph  Avti wv  wpor  rm  Sap**,  by 
which  the  same  plaee  b probably  meant,  though, 
according  to  the  medals,  it  was  on  the  S*rus. 

4.  Ai>  CraguM  (’Aireioxoa  ^*1  Kpdyw.  Pu4. 
v.  8.  § 2).  Strabo  (p.  669)  mentions  a rock  Crains 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  l>ctween  the  river  Selinus  and 
the  fort  and  harbour  of  Charadrus.  Appian  ( MiikricL 
c.  96)  mentions  both  Cragus  and  Anticragus  in  Ci- 
licia as  very  strong  forts : but  there  may  be  **.e 
error  here.  Beaufort  ( Karamania , p.  193)  oor.- 
jectures  tljat  the  sito  may  be  between  Selinlj/  and 
Kamdran  (the  Charadrus  of  Strabo):  be  observed 
several  columns  there  “ whose  shafts  were  single 
blocks  of  polished  red  granite."  A square  cliff,  tl»e 
top  of  which  projects  into  the  sea,  has  been  forti- 
fied. There  is  also  a flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
leading  from  the  landing  place  to  the  gates. 

5.  Ad  Maeandrum  (’A.  vpbs  McucbSpw),  a 
small  city  on  the  Macandcr,  in  Caria,  in  the  pert 
adjacent  to  Phrygia.  There  was  a bridge  there. 
The  city  had  a large  and  fertile  territory  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  was  noted  for  its  figs.  The 
tract  was  subject  to  earthquakes.  (Strab.  p.  630.) 
Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  the  town  was  sumranded  by 
the  Orsinus, — or  Mosynus,  as  some  read  the  name, 
— by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  it  b in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  thb  small  river  with  the 
Maeander.  Hamilton  {Researches,  <fc.,  vol.  L p. 
529)  fixes  the  position  between  4 and  5 miles  SE.  cf 
Kut/uja,  “ and  near  the  mouth  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Kara  Su , which  it  commands,  as  well  as  the 
road  to  Ghera,  the  ancient  Aphrodisias."  The  re- 
mains are  not  considerable.  They  consist  of  the 
massive  walb  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  castle  in 
a rude  and  barbarous  style,  without  any  traces  <4 
Hellenic  character;  hut  there  b a stadium  built  in  the 
same  style,  and  this  seems  to  show  the  antiquity  of 
both  East  of  the  acropolis  there  are  many  remains 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  substructions  of  buildings. 
There  b also  the  site  of  a small  theatre.  (Coinp. 
Fellows,  Discoveries  in  Lpcia , p.  27.) 

Pliny  says  that  Antiocheia  is  where  the  towns 
Seininethos  (if  the  reading  is  right)  and  Cranans 
were.  Cranaos  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  site 
of  Antiocheia.  Stephanus  {s.  r.  ’Arnox**®) 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pythopoli>, 
and  that  Antiochus  son  of  Seleuctis  built  a town 
here,  which  he  named  Antiocheia,  after  his  mother 
Antiochis.  The  consul  Cn.  Manlius  encamped  at 
Antiocheia  (b.c.  189)  on  his  march  against  the 
Galatnc(Liv.  xxxviii.  13).  Thb  city  was  the  birth- 
place of  I)iot replies,  a distingubhed  sophist,  white 
pupil  Hybreas  was  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  Strabo's 
time.  There  are  numerous  medals  of  thb  town  of 
the  imperial  period. 

6.  Margiana  (’A.  MafrytAvTi),  a city  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Margus,  in  Margiana.  (Pliny,  ri. 

1 6 ; Strab.  p.  516.)  It  b said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander,  but  his  city  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  barttarians,  Antioch  ns  I.  Soter  restored  it,  ai>l 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  It  lay  in  a fertile  plain 
surrounded  by  deserts;  and,  to  defend  it  against  the 
barbarians.  Antiochus  surrounded  the  plain  with  a 
wall  1500  stadia  in  circuit  (Strabo).  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  referred  to  tin*  same  sources  as  Strabo, 
and  jierhaps  to  others  also,  states  that  the  region  b 
of  great  fertility,  and  surrounded  by  mountains ; and 
he  makes  the  circuit  1500  stadia,  but  omits  to  men- 
tion thb  great  wall,  which  is  prolwbly  a fiction. 
The  city  was  70  stadia  in  circuit  The  river  which 
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flowed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town  was  used 
fcr  irrigation.  Pliny  adds  that  the  soldiers  of  Cras- 
rat,  whom  Orodes  took  prisoners  (Plat.  Crass,  c.  31), 
wrre  settled  here.  The  place  appears  to  1*  Merv, 
cn  the  Mwrgh-mb,  the  ancient  Margos,  where  there 
are  remains  of  an  old  town.  .Vert?  lies  nearly  due 
B-jfth  ef  Herat. 

7.  Pisidiae (’A. r\  vpbs  tt ? ritcr i5i<f , ’A.  rrjs  n«n5ia?, 
Act  AposL  xiii.  14),  was  situated  on  the  8.  side  of 
tlw  mountain  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Pi&idia. 
Strabo  (pt  577)  places  Philomelium  on  the  north 
ride  <f  this  range  and  close  to  it,  and  Antiocheia  on 
the  south.  Akshehr  corresponds  to  Philomelium 
and  Yalobatck  to  Antiocheia.  “ The  distance  from 
Ycl'jbatck  to  Akshehr  is  six  hours  over  the  moon- 
tuns,  Akskfkr  being  exactly  opposite."  (Hamilton, 
He  searches,  <Jc.,  vol.  i.  p.  472 ; ArundeU,  Discoveries , 
roL  L p.  281.)  Strabo  describes  Philomelium 
as  being  in  a plain,  and  Antiocheia  on  a small  emi- 
twice ; and  this  description  exactly  suits  Akshehr 
sad  Yalobatck. 

Anmdeli  first  described  the  remains  of  Antiocheia, 
which  are  numerous.  He  mentions  a large  building 
i nstructed  of  prodigious  stones, of  which  the  ground- 
piaa  and  the  circular  end  for  the  bema  were  remain- 
ing. He  supposes  this  to  have  been  a church. 
Tbere  are  the  rains  of  a wall ; and  twenty  perfect 
arches  of  an  aqueduct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
out cement,  and  of  the  same  large  dimensions  as  those 
ia  the  walL  Tbere  are  also  the  remains  of  a temple 
«f  Dionysus,  and  of  a small  theatre.  Another  con- 
struction is  cut  in  the  rock  in  a semicircular  form, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
^hkh  is  hollowed  out  into  a square  chamber. 
Masses  of  highly  finished  marble  cornices,  with 
iereral  broken  fluted  columns,  are  spread  about  the 
brflow.  This  place  may  have  been  the  adytum  of 
a tenpie,  as  the  remains  of  a portico  are  seen  in 
front ; and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
fice was  a temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Arcaeus, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Antioch.  The  temple  had 
stive*.  Hamilton  copied  several  inscriptions,  all 
Latin  except  one.  The  site  of  this  city  is  now  clearly 
determined  by  the  verification  of  the  description  of 
Strabo,  and  this  fact  is  a valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antiocheia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
cokny  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander.  (Strabo.) 
The  Bernina,  says  Strabo,  “ released  it  from  the 
Lags,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Taurus,  to  Eumenes.”  The  kings  are  the 
Syrian  kings.  After  Ant  inch  us  III.  was  defeated 
by-  the  Romans  at  Magnesia,  b.  c.  1 90,  they  en- 
larged the  dominions  of  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pcrga- 
mw,  and  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Homans, 
and  was  made  a colony,  with  the  title  of  Caesarea 
(PUn.  v.  4),  a name  which  was  given  it  apparently 
curly  in  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  found  an 
i&scripttoa  with  the  words  actiocheae  caesake, 
the  rest  being  effaced ; and  there  is  the  same  evi- 
'ima  on  coins.  The  name  of  the  god  men.  or 
scotsis  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

The  roost  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
tioch b the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  place 
then  contained  a large  number  of  Jews.  The 
preaching  erf  Paul  produced  a great  effect  upon  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Jews  raised  a persecution  against 
the  Apostles,  and  expelled  them  from  the  town. 
They,  t-rerever,  paid  it  a second  visit  (Acts,  xiv.  21), 
**■4  confirmed  the  disciples. 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province 
Pisidia,  and  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  (Paulus,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.) 

8:  Ad  Taurum  (’A.  wpbs  Taopy),  is  enumerated 
by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’Andx*ia)  among  the  cities  of 
this  name  {M  ry  Tabptp  4v  Kopparfi)vy).  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  § 10).  There 
seems  no  sufficient  evidence  for  fixing  its  position. 
Some  geographers  place  it  at  A in  tab,  about  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPATRIA  or  -EA,  a town  of  Illyricum 
situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Apsus,  in  a narrow 
pass.  (Liv.  xxxl  27 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voLi.  p.  361.) 

ANTIPATRIS  (’Arrnrarpff  : Eth.  'AruwarpU 
■njs),a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  father  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a well- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  plain  named  Caphar- 
saba  (Kc upapodGa,  al.  XaGapfaSa,  Joseph.  A nt.  xvi.5. 
§2),  so  called  from  a more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  new  city  occupied.  (Ib.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  A stream 
ran  round  the  city.  Alexander  Jaunaeu.s,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  (Dionysus), 
drew  a deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa, 
a distance  of  120 stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  with 
a wall  and  towers  of  wood,  which  were  taken  and 
burnt  by  Antiochus,  and  the  trench  was  filled  up. 
(2?.  J.  L 4.  § 7 ; comp.  Ant,  xiii.  15.  § 1.)  It  lay  on 
the  road  between  Cacsaroia  and  Jerusalem.  ( B . J. 
ii.  19.  § 1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hoplites, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  cm  his  nocturnal 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesarcia.  {Acts,  xxiii.  31.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a Muslim 
village  of  considerable  size,  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a slight  circular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jaffa.  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  in  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.j 

ANTIPHELLUS  (’AvtuJwAAot:  Eth.  ’Avri<pt\- 
Alrtjs  and  'Am<p*AA*tTtit:  Antephelo  or  Andijilo), 
a town  of  Lyria,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  head  of 
a bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
place,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTl*EAAEITOT 
{Discoveries  in  Lycia , p.  186).  The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellus  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proscenium.  Fellows  gives  a page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  of  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
doors  of  tombs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
Antiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
{Karamania,  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vathy  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Antiphellus  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  tliis  ancient  site 
There  is  a ground-plan  of  Antiphellus  in  Sprat  t’s 
Lycia.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellus  of  the  im- 
perial period,  with  the  epigraph  ‘AyrupfKAtntoi 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

Piieli.us  (♦«AAos)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphellus.  Fellows  places  the  site  of  Phellus 
near  a village  called  Saaret , WNW.  of  Antiphellus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  mountains.  He  found  on 
a summit  the  remains  of  a town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  but  too  much  defaced  to  Ik? 
legible.  Spratt  ( Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  tho 
Pyrrlia  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saaret,  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny’s  words  : “ Antiphellos 
quae  quondam  Habcssus;  atquc  in  rccessu  Phellus; 
deinde  Pyrrha  itemquc  Xonthus,”  &c.  It  is  more 
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consistent  with  this  passage  to  look  for  Phallus 
north  of  Antiphellus,  than  in  any  other  direction; 
and  the  mins  at  Tchookoorbye , north  of  Antiphcl- 
lus,  on  the  spur  of  a mountain  called  FtlUrdar/h , 
seem  to  be  those  of  Phellas.  These  ruins,  which 
are  not  those  of  a large  town,  are  described  in 
JSprntt's  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

ANT1PHRAE  ('Atnlqpcu,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 

* Avri<f>pa , Steph.  B.,  1’tol.;  ’A vruppib,  Hierocl.  p.734 : 
Eth.  ’Arncppaioj),  a small  inland  town  of  the  Libyae 
Nomos,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  a little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  “ Libyan  wine,” 
winch  was  drunk  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  “ Mareotic  wine  ” 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  ( Gtorg . IL  91,  Carm.  i.37. 14; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lucan,  x.  1G0).  [P.  S.] 

ANri'POLIS  (’AmiroAu:  Eth.  Antipolitanus : 
A n lies),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  D’Anville 
(Notice,  &c.)  observes  that  he  believes  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  of  Antiboul  in  the 
Ih-uvcn^al  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Massalia  (Marseille)  in  the  country  of  the  Deciates; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a view  of  checking  the  Salves  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  Alps.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on  the  maritime  Roman  road  which  ran  along 
this  const.  Antibes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a small  peninsula  a few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Yams  ( Par).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  constructions. 

Strabo  states  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaca,  which  was  east  of  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  15)  calls  it  a muni- 
cipium  of  Narboncnsis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  “ op- 
pidum  Latinum,"  by  which  he  moans  that  it  had 
the  Jus  Latium  or  Latinitas ; but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  Antip-lis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italici ; and  we  may  porhaj»s, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  that  of  Strabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have  ■ 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (maria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  xxxi.  8 ; Martial, 
xiii.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUA  RIA  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  412:  Antequera ), 
a municipium  of  Hisjania  Bactioa.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  the  form  Antiearia  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a coin  with  the  legend  antik.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  placo  Eckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful. (Murntori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.633;  Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  14 : Rase  he, 
s.  v.  antik.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTERRHIUM.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  a. J 
ANTISSA  (* Avriaoa:  Eth.  ’Amoaaioi),  a city 
of  the  island  Le;-bcs,  near  to  Cape  Sigriuin,  the 
western  point  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Amiaaa, 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a harbour. 
The  ruins  found  by  Poeoeke  at  Calas  Limntonas, 
a little  NE.  of  caje  Siyri,  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven- stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  u.  c.  428, 
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| and  successfully  defended  itself  against  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mrtflem 
| hail  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Athenian-, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iii.  18, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  llomaus  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (u.  c. 
168),  because  the  Antissacans  had  received  in  tbrir 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiral  . : 
Perseus.  The  people  were  removed  to  MetLyiuna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31 ; Plin.  v.  31.) 

Myrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  Bays.  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Lcsh* 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  Antiphellus,  and 
others,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  an  oppoiie 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
Lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  the  earth’s  surface  has 
undergone,  tells  the  Bame  story.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  ancient  names  > f 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  L&sia,  but  not  Issa.  Losio, 
however,  may  be  a corrupt  word.  Stephanus  (*.  r. 
*'I«r<ra)  makes  Issa  a city  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  island,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a place  on  the  mainLind  ii 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.  [G.  L..] 
ANT1TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 

A'NTIUM  ('Amor,  Strab.  Dion.  Hal.  &c. : later 
Greek  writers  have  'AvOtoy,  I*rocop.  Philostr  : 
Eth.  Antias,  -atis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  aid 
jiowerful  cities  of  latium,  situated  on  a promontory 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  and 
38  mile-s  from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Porto 
(TAnzo.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tuscultun,  to  a 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  L 72; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.)}  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascauiiu* 
(Solin.  2.  § 16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  eac 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inhabit-- 
ants  seem  early  to  have  devoted  themselves;  to 
commerce  as  well  as  piracy,  and  continued  dowx: 
to  a late  jieriod  to  share  in  the  piratical  practh*-?. 
of  their  kindred  cities  on  the  coast  of*  Etrorii- 
(Strab.  i c.)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  earl* 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Dinars in*, 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  confederacy  undr-i 
Tarquinius  Supcrbus  (Dion.  IlaL  iv.  49),  bat  Ik 
is  cert  duly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
already  a Volscian  city.  (See  Niebulir,  voL  iL  p. 
108.)  And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treat v 
concluded  by  the  1 tomans  with  Carthage  among  the 
I -at  in  cities  which  were  subject  to  or  dependet  * 
upon  Rome  (Pol.  iii.  22),  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  town-; 
which,  in  n.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League, 
(Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  That  author,  however,  rejuv- 
sents  it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  before 
the  battle  of  Regillua  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  probably 
at  that  time  still  a Latin  city.  But  within  a few 
years  afterwards  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Volscians,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Itomans,  until  in  the  year  u.  c.  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  scudim* 
thither  a colony.  (Liv.  ii.  33.  63,  65,  iii.  1 ; 

Hal.  vi.  92,  ix.  58,  59;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246 — 
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248.)  A few  Tears  afterwards,  however  (b.c.459), 
Antium  again  revolted;  and  though  it  is  represented 
by  the  annalists  as  haring  been  reconquered,  this 
appears  to  be  a fiction,  and  we  find  it  from  hence- 
f<wanl  enjoying  complete  independence  for  near 
120  years,  during  which  period  it  rose  to  great 
opulence  and  power,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Lir.  iii  4,5,23; 
Niebuhr,  roL  iL  pp.  254,  255.)  During  the  former 
part  of  this  period  it  continued  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome ; but  in  b.  c.  406,  we  find  it,  for  a short 
time,  joining  with  the  other  Volscian  cities  in  their 
hostilities : and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gaols,  the 
Anti* tans  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  against 
the  Romans,  which  they  waged  almost  without 
intermission  for  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  until 
repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sue 
far  p*»ce.  (Lir.  ir.  59,  vi.  6 — 33 ; Niebuhr,  voL  ii. 
pjx  465,  583 — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 
they  a -rain  provoked  the  hostility  of  Rome  in  b.  c. 
348,  by  sending  a colony  to  Satricum;  and  in  the 
great  Latin  War  (b.  c.  340 — 338)  they  once  more 
tuck  the  lead  of  the  Volscians,  in  uniting  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  defeats  at  I’edum  and  Astura.  Their  de- 
fection was  severely  punished;  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  idem  the  Rostra  at  Rome),  and  pjrohibited  from 
all  maritime  commerce,  while  a Roman  colony  was 
fest  to  garrison  their  town.  (Liv.  vii.  27,  viii.  1, 
12 — 14;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  140 — 144.) 

From  this  time  Antitun  figures  only  in  history  as 
"V  cf  the  maritime  colonies  of  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38.  xxxvi.  3):  but  Strabo  states,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants did  not  discontinue  their  piratical  habits  even 
After  they  had  become  subject  to  Rome,  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes), 
successively  sent  embassies  to  complain  of  their 
depredations.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  It  was  taken  by 
Marias  during  the  civil  wars  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  69); 
aad  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Liv.  Epit.  lxrx.),  but  appears  to  have 
quickly  recovered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
days  cf  the  Republic,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Ramans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Among 
others,  Cicero  had  a villa  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peatedly alludes.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1,  7,  11,  &c.)  Nor 
tu  jt  tas  in  favour  with  the  emperors  themselves ; 
h wu  here  that  Augustus  first  received  from  the 
people  the  title  of  **  Pater  Patriae  M (Suet  Aug.  58); 
it  wag  also  the  birth-place  of  Caligula  (Id.  Cal.  8), 
as  well  as  cf  Nero,  who,  in  consequence,  regarded 
h with  especial  favour ; and  not  only  enlarged  and 
hautified  the  imperial  villa,  but  established  at 
Anti  am  a colony  of  veterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
ixA  constructed  there  a new  and  splendid  port,  the 
reran*  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Id.  A’er.  6.  9; 
Tic.  Asa.  ariv.  27,  xv.  23.)  It  wus  at  Antium, 
sao.  that  be  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  con-  I 
fcgntMB  of  Rome.  (Ibid.  xv.  39.)  Later  em- 
peror* continued  to  regard  it  with  equal  favour;  it 
vu  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain,  and  Septimius 
Sererus  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial residence.  (Capitol.  Ant.  Bins,  8;  Philostr. 
Vit.ApolL  viiL  20.)  The  population  and  iinport- 
vttt  at  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined ; 
ar»i  though  we  k'arn  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
vireahk  in  i>.  537  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it ; and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
Ntttuno.  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XII. 
and  subsequent  pwpes  to  restore  the  pmrt,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  guccess,  have  again 
attracted  a small  pxjpulation  to  the  sp»t,  and  the 
modern  village  of  Porto  d Amo  contains  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  (0  Diva  gratum  quae  regie 
Antium , Hor.  Carm.  i.  35  ; Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71), 
which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
which  acconnt  its  treasures  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tonius  in  b.  c.  41  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24),  as  well  as 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  from  Epidaurus  to  Rome 
(VaL  Max.  L 8.  § 2;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Nettuno  probably  derives 
its  name  from  a temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a city  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  p>lacc  is  generally  snp»- 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ckno,  winch, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysius,  gened  as  the 
naval  station  and  arsenal  of  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63 ; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  56.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  Pollusca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upx>u  Antium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  pwwer. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian 
city  are  some  trifling  fragments  of  its  walls;  it  aj>- 
pears  to  have  occupied  the  hill  a little  to  the  N.  of 
the  modern  town,  and  a short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  ruins  which  adjoin  the  ancient  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  a considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontory,  are  wholly 
of  Roman  date,  and  belong  either  to  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  outer  mole 
may  be  referred,  from  the  style  of  their  construction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  jart  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  winch  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  liave  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  mo6t  celebrated  arc  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , 
vol.  i.  p>,  187.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  tliat  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  opposite  to 
it,  enclosing  between  them  a basin  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  bo 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  regular  pxirt 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below’  the  town,  which 
was  partially  sheltered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  still  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibby  (Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i. 
px  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  found  there,  the  moot  important  are  given 
by  Orelli  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
(/.  c.).  Among  them  is  a valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  ( Tabula  Atitia- 
tina,  4to.  Romac,  1 726),  and  by  Orelli  (vol.  iL 
pp.  394 — 405.) 
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Q.  Valerios,  the  Homan  annalist,  was  a native  of 
Antium,  from  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of 
Antias,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known.  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIVESTAKUM.  [Bellerium.] 

ANTONA.  [Aufora.] 

ANTOXFNI  VALLUM.  [Botaxnia.] 

ANTONINOTOLIS.  [Coxstaxtia,  or  Cox- 

BTANTIXA.] 

ANTRON  ('Amps&v,  Horn.  Strab.;  'Arrpwwi, 
I)em.:  Kth.  'A vrpvvios:  Fano ),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Maliac  gulf,  and  opposite  Oreus  in  Euboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  Protesilaus,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  under  the  protection  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  purchased  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Perseus. 
(Dera.  Phil.  iv.  p.  133,  Reiskc;  Liv.  xlii.  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  existence  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  furnished  some  of  the  best  mill- 
stones in  Greece;  hence  the  epithet  of  verp^etr  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (/.  c.).  Off  Antron 
was  a sunken  rock  (jppa  vtfmAov)  called  the  "Ovos 
’AyrpAvos,  or  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435; 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Hesych.  s.  r.  M1/A77;  Eustath.  in  II. 
L c .;  Leake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNACUM  ( Andemach ),  a Roman  post  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii. 
("TrevIRI.J  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  tiiat  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river ; and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xviii.  2) 
between  Bonna  ( Bonn)  and  Bingium  {Bingen),  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ju- 
liamis  repaired  during  his  government  of  Gaul. 
Antunnacum  had  beeu  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  other  towns  on  this  bank  of 
tin*  Rhine.  Antunnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  quarters  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina ; and  the  transition  to  the  modern 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  “ Antomacha,”  j 
in  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Forbiger,  JIandbuch 
tier  alien  Geog.  vol.  iii.  p,  155,248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constructed 
(n.c.  55)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops  | 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andemach  and  Coblenz , and  perhaps  nearer 
Andemach.  The  passages  of  Caesar  from  which 
we  must  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of  places  to  guide  us, 
are  : — B.  G.  iv.  15,  &c.,  vi.  8,  35.  [G.  L.] 

ANXAXUM  or  A N X A {"Ay^avor : Anxanus. 

Plin.;  Anxas,  -fttis,  Anxianus,  Inscrr.)  1.  A city  of 
the  Frentani,  situated  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8 from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagrus 
or  Sangro.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  l*tolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a municipal  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Its  territory  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  colonists  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 65;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  259;  Zumpt, 
de  Colon,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
modern  city  of  Lanciano  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  places 
in  this  part  of  Italy),  but  the  original  site  of  the 
ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  at  a spot  called 
II  Cos  tell  are,  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Ginsta,  about 
a mile  to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  ancient  buildings,  have  been  discovered.  O.Ikt 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mosaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  part  0 f 
the  present  city  still  called  Ixmciano  Vecckio , which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  under  the 
Roman  empire.  From  one  of  these  inscriptions  it 
would  appear  that  Anxanum  had  already  become  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  all  tho 
surrounding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  daring 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  it  still  owes  its  prefect 
importance.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55 — 62;  Gias- 
tiniani,  l)iz.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  196 — 205.)  The 
Itineraries  give  the  distances  from  Auxanuni  to  Or- 
tona  at  xiii.  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viii.),  to 
Pallanum  xvi.,  and  to  Histonium  (77  V amt  o')  xxv. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  313;  Tab.  Peut.) 

2.  A tow  n of  Apulia  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  Sipontum  and  the  month  of  the 
Aufidus.  The  Tab.  Peut.  places  it  at  9 M.  1*.  from 
the  former  city,  a distance  which  coincides  with  the 
Torre  di  Ricoli,  where  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains. (Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

ANXUR.  [Tarracixa.J 

A'ONES  (* Roves ),  the  name  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Roeotia,  who  derived  their 
origin  from  Aon,  a son  of  Poseidon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
soq. ; Paus.  ix.  5.  § 1 ; Lycophr.  1 209 ; Ant.  Lib.  25; 
Steph.  B.  s.  rv.  ''Roves,  Hoavria.)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  about  Thebes, 
a portion  of  which  wy  called  the  Aoman  plain  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Boeotia  is  frequently  called  Aonia. 
j and  the  adjective  Amnios  is  used  as  synonyiu«is 
with  Boeotian.  (Calliin.  Del.  75;  Serv.  ad  Vxrg. 
Aen.  vj.  65;  Cell.  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Muse*,  who 
frequented  Aft.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  are  called  Aonides 
and  Aoniae  Sorer es.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  333;  Jut.  vii. 
58,  et  alibi;  cf.  Muller,  Orchomenos,  p.  124,  seq. 
2nd  ed.) 

AO  N I A.  fAomcs.] 

AORNUS  (tj'A opvus  wt ’rpa,  i.  e.  the  Rock  inac- 
cessible to  birds).  1.  In  India  intra  Gangcm,  a lofty 
and  precipitous  rock,  where  the  Indians  of  thie 
country  N.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
{Cabal),  and  particularly  the  people  of  B&zira, 
made  a stand  against  Alexander,  n.  c.  327.  (Ar- 
rian. Anab.  iv.  28,  foil.,  Jnd.  5.  § 10;  l>iod.  xvii. 
85;  Curt.  viii.  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular on  all  sides,  and  with  a level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  words,  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  as  a refuge 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
tradition,  that  Hercules  had  thrice  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander’s  constant  ambition 
of  achieving  seeming  impossibilities.  By  a com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attacks,  which  are 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a sort  of  panic,  and. 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  destroy  oil  most 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  tho  mountain  altars  to  Minerva 
and  Victory,  he  established  there  a garrison  under 
the  command  of  Sisicottns. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  po- 
sition of  Aornos.  It  was  clearly  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen (Catml).  It  was  very  near  a city  called  Ein- 
bnlima,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  points  to  a 
position  at  the  mouth  of  some  tributary  river.  Tills 
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seems  to  be  the  only  ground  on  which  Ritter  places 
EmboGm  at  the  continence  of  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indus.  Bnt  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative,  in 
the  historian*,  seems  dearly  to  require  a position 
higher  up  the  Indus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Burrindoo 
fcr  example.  That  Aomus  itself  also  was  dose  to 
the  Indus,  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and 
Strabo;  and  though  the  same  would  scarcely  be 
inferred  from  Arrian,  lie  says  nothing  positively  to 
the  contrary.  The  mistake  of  Strabo,  that  the 
bur  r/  the  rock  is  washed  by  the  Indus  near  its 
swr,  is  not  so  vary  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear;  for,  in  common  with  the  other  ancient 
gwgraphers,  he  understands  by  the  source  of  the 
Indus,  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain 
©f  the  Himalaya. 

The  name  Aomus  is  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
cant appellations  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of 
using,  either  as  corruptions  of,  or  substitutes  for, 
the  native  names.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  the  Himalaya  “Aopvis  (1151).  [P.  S.] 

2.  A city  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  29)  speaks 
of  Aomus  and  Bactra  as  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  of  the  Bactrii.  Aomus  had  an  acropolis 
(4'w)  in  which  Alexander  left  a garrison  after 
hairing  the  place.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  site, 
except  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  reached 
Oreus.  [G.  L.l 

AORSI  ('Aotxroi:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Plin.,  Steph.B.), 
or  ADO  RSI  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15),  a numerous  and 
powerful  people,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 22)  names  the  European  Aorsi 
among  the  people*  of  Sormatia,  between  the  Venedic 
Gulf  ( Baltic ) ami  the  Rhi paean  mountains  (i.  e. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia),  and  places  them 
&.  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyritae. 
The  Asiatic  A**rsi  be  places  in  Scythia  intra 
Imamu,  on  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
the  Adofae,  who  dwelt  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rka  (Fo^n),  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  river  Jaxarte*  (vi.  14.  § 10).  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  position  of  the 
people,  as  Strabo  expressly  states  (xi.  p.  506); 
bet  of  course  the  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Euro- 
pean ^armaria  and  Asiatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
wald  seeks  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Knarian  province  of  Vologda,  on  the  strength  of 
tbe  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Finnish 
rare  of  the  Erse,  now  found  there.  ( Geog . d.  Casp. 
Metres,  pp.  358,  foil.)  Pliny  mentions  the  Euro- 
pas  Aorsi,  with  the  Hamaxobii,  as  tribes  of  the 
StrmatiaDS,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
cluding the  44  Scythian  races  ” who  dwelt  along  the 
X.  coast  of  tbe  Eoxine  E.  of  the  month  of  the 
Danube;  and  more  specifically,  next  to  the  Getae 
(br.  12.  s.  25.  xi.  s.  18). 

The  chief  seat  of  tbe  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  history,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
T«rau,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Here  Strabo  places  (xi.  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomodc 
Srythians,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarmatians, 
who  are  also  Scythians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
Sirari,  extending  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Caucasian 
fficuntains;  some  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
tfbm  dwelling  in  tents,  and  cultivating  the  land 
(vnjriToi  xal  yuepyot).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
fpaks  more  particularly  of  the  Aorsi  and  Siraci; 
bat  tbe  meaning  is  fihscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  as  given  in  Groskunfs 
filiation,  that  there  wen*  tribes  of  the  Aorsi  and 
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the  Siraci  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pains  Maeotia 
(Sea  of  A zot).  the  former  dwelling  on  the  TanaYs, 
and  the  latter  further  to  the  S.  on  the  Achardeus, 
a river  Bowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  powerful,  for  when  Plmmaces  (the 
son  of  Mithridatos  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  he  was  furnished  with  20,000  horsemen 
by  Abcacus,  king  of  the  Siraci,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spodines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  But  Mb  these 
peoples  are  regaftlcd  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aorsi,  who  dwelt  further  to  tho 
north  (to iv  ivorreput,  oi  HrwlAopaot),  and  who  as- 
sisted Phamaces  with  a still  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  triflic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.  They  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 
gold. 

In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tacitus  calls  them, 
Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  tho 
Romans  with  a body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rel»el 
Mithridates,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Siraci.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modern  writers  attempt  to  identify  tho 
Aorsi  with  tho  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

AO'US,  more  rarely  AEAS  C'Awoj,  * Autos,  ’A  yoi, 
Pol.  Strab.  Liv.:  Afar,  Herat,  ap.  Strab.  p.  316; 
Srylax,  s.  r.  ’JAAupioi;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Adnauv;  Val. 
Max.  i.  5.  ext.  2;  erroneously  called  Alfira,  ''Avios 
by  Plut.  Coes.  38,  and  Anas,  "'Ai'or,  by  Dion  Cass, 
xii.  45 : Viosa,  Vuissa , Vovussa),  the  chief  river 
of  Illyria,  or  Epirus  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Lncmon, 
the  northern  part  of  tho  range  of  Mount  Pindus, 
flows  in  a north-westerly  direction,  then  “ suddenly 
turns  a little  to  the  southward  of  west ; and  liaring 
pursued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
mountains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  recovers  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,”  into  which  it  falls  a little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  I7.cc.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  now  called  tho 
Stena  of  the  Viosa , and  known  in  antiquity  by  tho 
name  of  the  Fauces  Antigoxenses,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5;  t hirap’  ’Amtydvuav  artvd, 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  Antigoneia  ( Tepeleni ) was  situated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  j<ass  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aous  with  a river,  now  called  JJhrytio, 
Drino , or  Druno.  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  Klisura,  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  received  from  its  situ- 
ation. It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Quinctius  Flaminimis,  into 
Epirus.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropus,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  7.  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  tho 
right  bnnk  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Trebu- 
sin.  and  Asnans  to  Mount  Nemertzika.  The  pass  is 
well  described  by  Plutarch  (Flamin.  3)  in  a passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Polybius.  He 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Peneius  at  Tempo, 
adding  44  that  it  is  deficient  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Peneius;  but  in  the  lofty 
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and  procipilous  mountains,  in  the  profundity  of  tho 
narrow  fissure  between  them,  in  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  single  narrow  path 
along  the  hank,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  under  any 
circumstances,  and  impossible  when  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy.”  (Quoted  by  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  in  this  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsus,  but  tho  Aous  is  evidently 
meant.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  31, 
eeq.,  383,  seq.  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -IA  ('Ardfiiua:  Eth.  ’Awa- 
Htvs,  Apameensis,  Apamcnsis,  Apamcnus,  Apamtus), 
1.  (KitI at  el-Mudik),  a large  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Apamene.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Ptol.  v.  15.  § 19;  Festus  Avienus,  v.  1083;  An- 
ton. I tin.;  Hierodes.)  It  was  fortified  and  enlarged 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
wife  Apama  (not  lib  mother,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  578).  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  “ Hellriiuing  ” Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Groskurd's  note 
on  Strabo,  p.752)  was  placet!  upon  a hill;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  OronteSjWitn  the  lake  ami  marshes,  gave 
it  a peninsular  form,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xap^rrioot.  Seleucus  had  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tryphon  Diodotus,  made  Apamea 
the  basis  of  his  operations.  (Strab.  I.  c .)  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiv.  3.  § 2)  relates,  tliat  Pompeius  marching 
south  from  hb  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilius  Bassos,  it  held 
out  for  three  years  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  n.  c. 
46.  (Dion.  Cass,  xlrii.  26 — 28;  Joseph.  B.  J.  L 
10.  § 10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  a flourishing  and 
important  place  under  the  Arabic  name  of  Famuh, 
and  was  occupied  by  Taocred.  (Wilken,  Gesch. 
tier  Ka.  vol.  ii.  p.  474 ; Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  114, 
1 57.)  Thb  name  and  site  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  country.  Niebuhr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  Kulat  eUMudlk.  (Reisc,  vol.  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckhardt  ( Travel*,  p.  138)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  El  Takah ; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

lluins  of  a highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  exteut,  arc  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  which  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  b enclosed  In  an 
ancient  castle  situated  on  a hill;  the  remainder  b 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  black  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A city  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephanos  (a.  r. 
’Avdjxtia)  describes  Apameia  as  in  the  territory 
of  the  Meseni,  “ and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
winch  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Mcsene,  the  Tigris  is  divided  ; on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  haring  the  same  name  with 
the  large  one.”  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  ho 
is  copying ; but  it  may  be  Arrian.  Pliny  (ri.  27) 
says  of  the  Tigris,  “ that  around  Apameia,  a town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Solcuceia, 
1 25  miles,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  chan ue Is, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Seleuccia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene ; by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  back  of  the  same  nation 
(Mesene),  it  divides  the  plains  called  Cauchae:  when 
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1 the  waters  have  united  again,  the  river  b ctBel 
Pasitigris.”  There  was  a place  near  Seleuee  csBe-i 
Coche  (Aram.  Marc.  xxiv.  5,  and  the  notes  of  W 
lesius  and  Lindebrog)  ; ainl  the  site  of  SeksKm 
is  below  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  tLe 
- description  that  ure  certain.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explain  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  th? 
| probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  Kona. 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanos  and  Pliny  place  Ajam-b 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  Digba  at  Koma,  “ in  ripa  Tigris  circa  emt- 
fluentes,”  — at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  thi 
Euphrates. 

But  Pliny  has  another  Apameia  (ri.  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  places  it  in 
i Sittacene.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Ss 
leucidae.  Pliny  adds:  “ haec  diriditur  Archoo,"  as 
if  a stream  flowed  through  the  town.  D'Anriil? 
(L'Euphrale  f t le  Tigrt ) supposes  that  thb  Apamtis 
was  at  the  point  where  the  Dijeil , now  dry,  branched 
oft*  from  the  Tigris.  I)' An vi lie  places  the  bifurcatko 
near  Samarrah,  and  there  he  puts  Apameia.  Bet 
Lynch  (London  Gtog.  Journal.  voL  ix.  p 473) 
shows  that  the  Dijeil  branched  off  near  Jibbarah.  a 
little  north  of  34°  N.  lat.  He  supposes  that  the  Dijeil 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  and  fLwoi 
let  ween  it  and  Jibbarah.  Somewhere,  then,  about 
; this  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  thb  point  <4 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  b one  degree  of  latitude 
N.  of  Seleuccia,  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  far  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (exxv.  M.  P.).  The  Me* 
sene  then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Dijeil;  at 
a tract  called  Mesene  b to  be  placed  there.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stcphonus  b probably  corrupt.  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  may  have  done  wn«f 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Dclas,  which  is  nrarrr 
the  name  IKjeil.  Pliny  may  mean  the  same  plat* 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  given : 
though  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  two 
different  places. 

3.  In  Osrhoene,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
| Euphrates  opposite  to  Zeugma,  founded  by  Seleucus 

Nicator.  (Plin.  v.  21.)  A bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a communication  between  Zeugma  and  A punch. 
The  place  is  now  Rum-kola. 

4.  (Medan ia,  Mutanui),  in  RithyniA,  was  origi- 
nally called  MopAcia  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.  ’Aaofiuu), 
and  was  a colony  from  Colophon.  (Plin.  v.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  th« 
town,  as  it  nppenrs,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Perganms,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Prusias,  hb  ally,  king  of  Iiithynia.  Pru- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlca,  which  thus  became  a Bithy- 
niaa  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,  and  NW. 
of  Prusa.  The  Romans  male  Apameia  a colony, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigraph  on  the  cuius 
of  the  Roman  period  contains  the  title  Julia  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  haw 
the  epigraph  Axanevv  MvpKtarwv.  Pliny  (F.p. 
x.  56),  when  governor  of  Iiithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Trajan,  as  to  a claim  male  by  tbb  n*- 
lonia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a passage  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  II)  wc 
learn  the  form  Apomcna:  west  in  Bithynia  cokxua 
Apamcna.” 
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5.  (*H  KjSarrd?),  a town  of  Fhrygia,  built  near 
Olaense  by  Antiochus  |Soter,  and  named  after  his 
mother  A pama.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says,  that  “ the 
town  lies  at  the  source  (MoAeuf)  of  the  Marsyas, 
and  the  river  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
haring  its  origin  in  the  city,  and  being  carried  down 
to  the  suburbs  with  a violent  and  precipitous  current 
it  joixs  the  Meander."  This  passage  may  not  be 
free  from  corruption,  but  it  is  not  improved  by 
Gradrard's  emendation  ( German  TratuL  of  Strabo , 
waL  ii.  p.  531).  Strabo  observes  that  the  Maeander 
receives,  before  its  junction  with  the  Marsyas,  a 
strata  called  Orgas,  which  flows  gently  through  a 
k-el  country  [Maejl\der].  This  rapid  stream  is 
called  CatarThactes  by  Herodotus  (vii.  26).  The 
«:*  of  Apameia  b now  fixed  at  Damir,  where  there 
h a river  corresponding  to  Strabo’s  description  (Ha- 
nltcn,  Researches,  <fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  499).  Leake 
(.1m  Minor,  p.  156,  &c.)  has  collected  the  ancient 
t«-onwnks  as  to  Apameia.  Arundell  ( Discoveries , 
<ft.,  voL  i.  p.  201)  was  the  first  who  dearly  saw 
tint  Apameia  must  be  at  Denair ; and  his  conclu- 
fi-xn  are  cimfirmed  by  a Latin  inscription  which  he 
Land  on  the  fragment  of  a white  marble,  which  re- 
tarded the  erection  of  some  monument  at  Apameia 
by  the  negotia tores  resident  there.  Hamilton  copied 
sererai  Greek  inscriptions  at  Denair  (Appendix, 
vol.  ii.).  The  name  Cibotus  appears  on  some  coins 
of  Apameia,  and  it  has  been  conjectnred  that  it  was 
so  called  from  the  wealth  that  was  collected  in  this 
prat  emporium;  for  KiSwris  is  a chest  or  coffer, 
i'liay  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  first  Celaenae,  then 
Cibotus.  and  then  Apameia;  which  cannot  be  quite 
eorcct.  because  Celaenae  was  a different  place  from 
Apaxoa,  tboagh  near  it.  But  there  may  have 
Urn  i place  on  the  site  of  Apameia,  which  was 
railed  Cibotus.  There  are  the  remains  of  a theatre 
scJ  «ber  ancient  ruins  at  Denair. 

When  Strabo  wrote  Apameia  was  a place  of  great 
trade  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  next  in  im- 
pTtMf’e  to  Ephesus.  Its  commerce  was  owing  to 
hi  position  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia,  and  it 
»is  also  the  centre  of  other  roads.  When  Cicero 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51,  Apameia  was 
within  his  jurisdiction  (orf  Fam.  xiii.  67),  but  the 
cksKfeds,  or  conventus,  of  Apameia  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Pliny  enumerates 
«x  towns  which  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Apa- 
t=m,  and  be  observes  that  there  were  nine  others 
a little  note. 

Tbe  country  about  Apameia  has  been  shaken  by 
rartbquakes,  one  of  which  b recorded  as  having 
hxpfasvd  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Tacit.  Ann. 
sii.  M);  aud  on  thb  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
t*  the  Hitmans  wo3  remitted  for  five  years.  Nico- 
ha«  of  Damascus  ( Atben.  p.  332)  records  a violent 
earthquake  at  Apameia  at  a previous  date,  during 
tk  MAhridatic  war:  lakes  appeared  where  none 
were  before,  and  rivers  and  springs ; and  many  which 
eahtod  before  disappeared.  Strabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
of  tins  great  catastrophe,  and  of  other  convulsions 
at  m earlier  period.  Apameia  continued  to  be  a 
pnaperou s fcrwn  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  b 
foamerated  by  Uierocles  among  the  epbcopal  cities 
ri  Pisidia,  to  which  division  it  had  been  transferred. 
The  buhopa  of  Apameia  sat  in  the  councils  of  Mi- 
ma. Arundell  contends  that  Apameia,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  had  a church, 
a'd  he  confirms  thb  opinion  by  the  fact  of  there 
king  the  ruins  of  a Christian  church  there.  It  is 
pniakie  enough  that  Christianity  was  early  csta- 
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Wished  here,  and  even  that  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place,  for  he  went  throughout  Phrygia.  But  tlm 
mere  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a church  at 
Apameia  proves  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  there. 


COIN  OF  APAMEIA,  IN  rilRYQIA. 

C.  A city  of  P&rthia,  near  Rhagae  (Reg'). 
Rhagae  was  500  stadia  from  the  Caspiae  Pylae. 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  Apameia  was  one  of  the  towns 
built  in  these  parts  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquests  in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
Apameia  which  b mentioned  by  Aminianus  Mnr- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6).  [G.  L.j 

APANESTAE,  or  APENESTAE  (Awforcu), 
a town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  Daunian  Apulians,  near  Sipoutum. 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates  the  Apaeneb- 
nxi,  probably  the  same  people,  among  the  “ Cala- 
bronun  Meditcrranci.’'  But  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  •*  Arnesto,"  a name  otherwise  un- 
known, winch  appears  in  the  ltin.  Ant.  (p.  315), 
between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  b a corruption  of  the 
same  name.  If  thb  be  correct,  the  distances  there 
given  would  lead  us  to  place  it  at  S.  Vito,  2 miles 
W.  of  Polignano , where  there  arc  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town.  (Plin.  iii.  11,16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 16;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  H.  B.T 

APAKNI.  [Pabmi.] 

APATU'RUM,  or  APATU'RUS  (’ Air  dToupop, 
Strab.;  ’Avdroopoj,  Stcph.  B.,  Ptol.),  a town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  the  Pont  us  Euxinus,  near  the  Bos- 
porus Cimmcrius,  which  was  almost  uninhabited  in 
Pliny’s  time.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apaturus  (the  Deceiver);  and  there  was 
also  a temple  to  thb  goddess  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xi.  p.495;  Plin. 
vi.  6;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

APAVARCTICE'NE  (’ AvavapKTiKTjvij,  Isid. 
Char.  pp. 2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  'Aprucnrn,  or  Uapcu/K- 
runjrfj,  PtoL  vL  5.  § 1 ; Apavoutene,  Plin.  vi. 
16.  s.  18;  Zapaortenk,  Justin.  xLi.  5),  a district 
of  Parthia,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
with  a strongly  fortified  city,  called  Dareium,  or 
Darn,  built  by  Arsaces  I.,  situated  on  the  mountain 
of  the  Zapaortcui.  (Justin.  1.  c.) 

APENMl'NUS  MOMS  (6  ’Air twtros,  rb  ’Aw«V- 
vivov  opos.  The  singular  form  is  generally  used,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  but  both  Polybius  and 
Strabo  occasionally  have  ra  'A vivviva  Sprj.  In 
Latin  the  singular  only  is  used  by  the  best  writers). 
The  Apennines chain  of  mountains  which  traverses 
almost  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
try, and  determining  its  configuration  and  physical 
characters.  The  name  b probably  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  contains  the  root  Pen,  a bead  or  height,  which 
b found  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects.  Whether  it  may 
originally  have  been  applied  to  some  particular  mass 
or  group  of  mountains,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  whole  cliain,  as  the  singular 
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form  of  the  name  might  lead  ns  to  suspect,  is  un- 
certain: but  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  name  is 
fully  established,  when  it  first  appears  in  history. 
The  general  features  and  direction  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  Polybius  and  Strabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
junction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  oft'  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arirni- 
num  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  through 
Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  until  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra,  on  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  Polybius  adds,  that  throughout  their  course 
from  the  plains  of  the  Pad  us  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  formed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Lucan,  whose  poetical  description  of  the  Apennines 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  geographical 
accuracy.  (Pol.  iL  16,  iii.  110;Strab.  ii.  p.  128, 
v.  p.  211;  PUd.  iii.  l.§  44;  Lucan,  ii.  396 — 438; 
Claudian.  de  VI.  (Jon*,  lion.  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  course  and  physical  characters 
of  this  range  of  mountains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  dift'e- 
rent  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  in  this  place  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modern,  geographers,  in  regard 
U>  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  rather  for  their  junction  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
only  as  a great  offshoot.  Polybius  describes  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Masialia,  so  that  ho  must  have  comprised  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marseilles. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hercules  Moooecus 
{Monaco)  as  the  point  of  demarcation:  hut  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  os  far  E.  as 
Vada  S&bbata  ( 1’ac/o),  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a distinction  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  the  name  of  tho  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  tho  Ingauni,  about  Albenga.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46;  Tac.  Hut.  ii.  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  tho  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona,  im- 
mediately at  the  back  of  which  tlie  rango  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  that  city  and  Carcare,  in  the 
valley  of  tho  Bormida,  docs  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  feet.  But  the  limit  must,  in  any  case,  bo 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a brood  unbroken 
mass  almost  in  a direct  line  (in  an  ESE.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Through- 
out this  part  of  its  course  the  range  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  tho  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  extends  without  interruption  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and 
4000  feet.  Its  northern  declivity  presents  a rc- 
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markable  uniformity : the  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
descend  from  the  central  chain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  constantly  approaching  within 
a few  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aemiiix 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  Arimiuuin  to 
Placentia,  but  without  ever  crossing  it.  On  its 
southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  out  several 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  range*,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inferior  to  that  ii  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  rugged  range 
which  separates  the  rallies  of  tlie  Macra  and  A user 
(Serchio),  and  contains  the  celebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara ; the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
Pizza  d Uccello)  is  not  less  than  5800  feet  above 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somewhat  less 
elevation,  diride  the  upper  and  lower  rallies  of  the 
Am  us  from  each  other,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  Tiber 
from  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a short  distant  e of 
the  Adriatic,  so  os  to  send  down  its  lower  slopes 
within  a few  miles  of  Ariminum,  the  chain  uf  the 
Apennines  suddenly  takes  a turn  to  tho  SSE.,  and 
assumes  a direction  parallel  to  tlie  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  alteration, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It  is  in  this  }»art  of  the 
range  that  all  tlie  highest  summits  of  the  Apennines 
arc  found:  the  Monti  della  Sibilla,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  tho  Nnr  (A 'era)  rise  to  a height  of 
7200  feet  above  tho  sea,  while  the  Monte  CWeo, 
or  Gran  Sa*so  d Italia,  near  Aquila,  the  loftiest 
summit  of  tho  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9500  feet.  A little  further  S.  is  the  MomUt 
Majella,  a huge  mountain  mass  between  Sulmo  anti 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  loss  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Monte  Vdino , N.  of  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Monte  T'ermimillc, 
near  Iutonessa,  NE.  of  Ritti,  to  above  7000  fert. 
It  is  especially  in  tliese  Central  Apennines  that  tire 
peculiar  features  of  tlie  chain  develop©  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  tho  Alps  and  the  more 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vnllics  leading  down  from  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Central  Apennines  constitute  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  considerable  breadth,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irregula- 
rities and  variations,  preserve  a general  parallelism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  upland  vallics, 
some  of  wiiich  are  themselves  of  considerable  ele- 
vation and  extent.  Tims  the  basin  of  Lake  Fucinus, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a level  of  21 80 
feet  above  tlie  sea ; the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus, 
near  Amitcrnnm,  not  less  than  2380  feet ; while 
between  the  Fucinus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  rallies  of  the  Liris  and  the  Anio 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separata!  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  from  each  other  and  from  the 
basin  of  the  Fucinus.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  ever 
form  a continuous  or  connected  range  of  any  gnat 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  whaii 
afford  in  consequence  natural  passes  across  tbe 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  masses  of 
the  whole,  the  Gran  Sasso , and  the  Majella,  do 
not  belong  to  tlie  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  customary 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  seas.  As  the  Apennines  descend  into  Sam- 
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cinrn  tboT  diminish  in  height,  thongh  still  forming 
a tart  miss  of  m nwtains  of  very  irregular  form  and 
all  Klim. 

From  the  Monte  N crone,  near  the  source*  of  the 
Mrtaaras,  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  or  Satujro , 
the  main  range  of  the  Apennines  continues  much 
nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
s> that  a very  narrow  strip  of  low  country  intervenes 
betvwo  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on 
their  eastern  side,  while  on  the  west  the  whole  broad 
trvt  of  Etruria  and  Latiom  separates  the  Apennines 
fro*  the  Tyrrhenian.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
numerous  minor  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  by  rnoun- 
taits  of  considerable  elevation  (such  as  the  Monte 
A mint*,  near  Radicofani ),  some  of  which  may  be 
oasdirred  as  dependencies  or  outliers  of  the  Apen- 
nines; while  others  arc  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
*b<fiy  independent  of  them.  To  this  last  class 
h-i-aig  the  Moos  Ciminus  and  the  Alban  Hills  ; the 
rage  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  on  the  contrary', 
««w  railed  Monti  Lepini , which  separates  the  vai- 
n's of  the  Trerus  and  the  Lira  from  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  certainly  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apruaincs,  which  here  again  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  sea  between  Tarrncina  and  Gaieta. 
From  thence  the  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
p-oai  in  a semicircle  around  the  fertile  plain  of 
Cimpinia,  and  send  out  in  a SW.  direction  the 
bdd  and  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pro- 
bwoIoit  of  Minerva,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Capreac. 
Ou  the  L the  mountains  gradually  recede  from  the 
of  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a broad  plain 
ba*«n  their  lowest  slopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends without  interruption  from  the  mouth  of  the 
1 rroto  (Fortore)  to  that  of  the  Aufidus  ( Of  onto ): 
the  lofty  and  rugged  mass  of  Mount  Garganus,  which 
ku  Iren  generally  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
to  our  own  as  a branch  of  the  Apennines, 
b’ing,  in  fact,  a wholly  detached  and  isolated  ridge. 
[( ’.croa5vs.]  In  the  southern  parts  of  Samnium 
(the  region  of  the  Hirpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
coofased  and  irregular  mass  ; the  central  point 
» knr*  of  which  is  formed  by  the  group  of  moun- 
ts about  the  head  of  the  Aufidus,  which  has  the 
course  from  W.  to  E.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Pad  us.  From  this  point  the  central 
nire  assurors  a southerly  direction,  while  numerous 
< Shoots  or  branches  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Lzttttia,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
***»  *°>1  oa  the  S.  to  the  Golf  of  Tarenturn.  On 
E-  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediately  on  the  fron- 
t,ers  Apulia  and  Luc&nia,  rises  the  conspicuous 
c w of  Mount  Vultur,  which,  though  closely  ad- 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  geologically 
1 physically  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
nwuntain  of  Tolcanic  origin.  [Vultur.] 
hut  immediately  S.  of  Mt  Vultur  there  branches 
frtxn  the  central  mass  of  the  Apennines  a chain 
c Treat  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apulia,  presenting  a broad 
■h*  t of  barren  hilly  country,  but  gradually  declining 
**  ^ht  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  until  it  ends 
PJ  that  ctart  in  a range  of  low  hills  between  Egnatia 
- d Bnn>in.simn.  The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
t-irenad  only  by  a ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  of 
krtarj  origin  and  of  very  trifling  elevation,  though 
' agrafied  by  many  maps  and  geographical  writers 
Lito  a nwtiiiTu’ion  of  the  Apennines.  (Clover.  Ital. 
p-  30;  Swinburne,  Travel*  in  the  Tico  Sicilies, 
t,J‘- 1 K?-  210,  21 1.)  The  main  ridge  of  the  latter 
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approaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  (Ruxentuin^, 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  descends  through 
Bruttium ; but  E.  of  Cousentia  (Cocema)  lies  the 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  from  the  main  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Crotona.  A little 
further  south  occurs  a remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  modem  village  of 
Tiriolo,  so  that  the  two  gulfs  of  Sta  Eufemia  and 
Squilltice  (the  Sinus  Terinnctis  and  Seylletinus)  are 
separated  only  by  a low  neck  of  land,  less  than 
20  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  cider  Dionysius  conceive  the 
idea  of  carrying  a wall  across  this  isthmus  (St nib.  vi. 
p.  261),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  III.,  king  of 
Naples,  proposed  to  cut  a canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  8.  of  this  re- 
markable interruption,  form  a lofty  and  rugged  mass 
(now  called  Aspromonte),  which  assumes  a SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of  Leucopetru 
is  expressly  designated,  both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
211;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 44.)  The  loftiest  summit  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte 
Pollino , near  the  south  frontier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Aspromonte  to  above  4500  feet.  (For  further  de- 
tails concerning  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Central  Italy,  the  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  Mitt  el  I (alien,  pp.  10 — 17,  80 — 85  ; Kra- 
mer, Drr  Fuciner  See,  pp.  5—1 1.) 

Almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apennines  consists  of 
limestone : primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  southern- 
most portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  the  Aspromonte,  which,  in  its  geological  structure 
and  physical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  rocks;  none  of  them  at- 
tain such  a height  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  rifts  and  hollows  of  Monte  Majella  and  the 
Gran  Sa*so.  But  all  the  highest  summits,  includ- 
ing the  Monte  Velina  and  Monte  TerminiUo,  both 
of  which  are  visible  from  Koine,  are  covered  with 
Bnow  early  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappear 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Virgil’s  expression, 

“ nivali 

Vertice  se  attollens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras.” 
Aen.  xii.  703;  see  also  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  743. 
The  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  loftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  many  places,  covered  with  dense 
woods;  but  it  is  probablo  that  in  ancient  times  the 
forests  were  far  more  extensive  (see  PUn.  xxxi.  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Aj«uninea  which  are  now 
wholly  bare  of  trees  being  known  to  have  l>een  co- 
vered with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  trees 
ap|*-ar  only  on  the  loftier  summits:  at  a lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  while  chesnuts 
and  holm-oaks  (ilices)  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vallies.  The  mountain  regions  of  Samnium  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  afford  excellent  pasturage 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  w hich  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  from  their  own  parched  and  dusty 
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plains  to  the  upland  rallies  of  the  neighbouring 
Apennines.  (Varr.  de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 16.)  The 
same  districts  furnished,  like  most  mountain  pas- 
turages, excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  very  few  notices  of  any  peculiar  natural 
productions  of  the  Apennines.  Varro  tells  us  that 
wild  pouts  (by  which  he  probably  means  the  Bou- 
quetin,  or  Ibex,  an  animal  no  longer  found  in  Italy) 
Mere  still  numerous  about  the  Montes  Fiscellus  and 
Tetrica  (de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Very  few  distinctive  appellations  of  particular 
mountains  or  summits  among  the  Apennines  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  every 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  Moss  Fucr.LLUS  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  ciremnstance  with  the 
Monti  della  Sibilla,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picenum. 
The  Mom  Tetrica  ( Tetricae  horrentes  rupee, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  a part  of  the  same  group, 
hut  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  than 
the  Mom  Skvercs  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  Muxs  C UK  ARCS,  known  only 
from  Servius  ( ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  “ a 
mountain  in  Picenum,”  has  been  supposed  by  Cluver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  II  Gran  Sauo  d Italia  ; 
but  this  is  a mere  conjecture.  The  “ Gcrgures, 
alti  montes  ” of  Varro  (tie  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines : n few  other  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  proximity 
to  Rome,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Soracte 
(Soracte),  the  Mox s Lucretius  (now  Monte 
Gennaro ),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fronting  Rome  and  the 
plains  of  Latium  ; the  Mom  Tifata,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Moxs  Callicula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  ; and  the 
Moxs  Taburxcs,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caadine 
Samnites,  near  Benevcntum,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
burno.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  Moxs  Al- 
bcrnus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Silarus,  and  the  Sila 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mans  Valtur  and  Garganus,  as  already 
mentioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apennines, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Alban  bills. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  roads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  still  are,  rather  over  the 
hare  ridges,  than  along  the  rallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  posses  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasion,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy’s 
striking  description  of  tills  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  xxi.  58 ; Niebuhr,  Vortrdge 
iiber  AUe  Lander , p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  frequented  from  a very  early  period  as  the 
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! natural  lines  of  communication  from  one  dLstrirt  to 
■ another.  Such  are  especially  the  pass  from  Beat*. 

, by  Iuterocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Aternus,  ai»l 
thence  to  Tcatc  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ; and. 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  tbe  upf*-r 
i valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  and  th>f 
! across  the  passage  of  the  Korea  Caruso  (the  Macs 
Iineus  of  the  Itineraries)  to  Corfinium.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  posses  of  the  Apennines 
Mill  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  re?j«ecthe 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  as  remarked  by 
' ancient  authors,  the  source  of  almost  nil  the  river# 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Pad  us  and 
, its  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  A pennine  chain,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariniinum,  nil  unite  their  waters  with  thoee  of  the 
Pad  ns ; but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  turn 
, to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  on  both 
, sides  direct  to  the  tM-o  seas,  forming  throughout  the 
j rest  of  its  course  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  of 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  course,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  from  per- 
petual snows,  they  mostly  ]«artake  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  nr  reduced  to  but  scanty 
streams,  in  the  summer.  There  are,  however,  sense 
exceptions:  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a considerable  body  of  M-ater,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vulturous  both  derive  their  origin  Iran 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  copious 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.  [E.  H.  B.] 
APERA'NTIA  (’Air  (parr  la:  Eth.  ’Awepa^TOs), 
the  name  of  a district  in  the  NE.  of  Aetoiia,  jv»»- 
bably  forming  port  of  the  territory  of  the  AgraeL 
Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  ('Arfpdvrtia'),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  near  the  continence  of 
tlw  Petitaras  with  the  Achclous,  at  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Preventza,  which  may  be  a corruption  of  tbe 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  some 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ; but  it  was  taken 
from  him,  together  with  Ainphilochia,  by  tbe  Aeto- 
lians  in  B.  c.  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioned  again 
in  B.  c.  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pol.  xxii.  8 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  xliii.  22; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APERLAE  (■'AvepAoi : Eth.  fArfpA*injs),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  ( Asia  Minor , p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  A per  lac.  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  “ Aperrae,”  and  in 
Pliny  “ Apyrae,”  is  proved  to  be  a genuine  name  bv 
an  inscription  found  by  Cockerell,  at  the  bend  a f 
Haaaar  hay,  with  the  Ethnic  name  ’AtrepAttrur 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'Avtppairuy.  The  confusion  between 
the  l and  the  r in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  [G.  L.) 

APERO'PIA  (’A vepowla),  a small  island,  which 
Pa usanias  describes  as  lying  off  the  promontory 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  island  iif 
Uydrco.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C.  .!/<*- 
, zdki  and  Aperopia  with  Dhok6.  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 9; 
i Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  W;  Leake,  Pclojfonncstaca,  p.  284.) 
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APERRAR  [Apcri-ae.] 

ATESAS  ('Air teas : Fuka] ),  a mountain  in  Pe- 
iop^nesns  above  Nemea  in  the  territory  of  Cleonae, 
where  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person, 
who  sacrifice*!  to  Zeus  Apesantius.  (Leake,  Mart  a, 
wd.  iiL  p.  325 ; Ross,  Pelopotme s,  p.  40.) 

ATRAC  A ('A-paxa;  Afka).  a town  of  Syria, 
midway  between  Heliopolis  and  Bjblus.  (Zosim.  i. 
58.)  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a marvellous  lake, 
(Gvmp.  Score.  Qwest.  Sat  iii.  25.)  Here  was  a 
teicpfe  of  Aphrodite,  celebrated  for  its  impure  and 
abominable  rites,  and  destroyed  by  Constantine. 
(Eweb.  de  Vita,  iiL  55;  Sozom.  ii.  5.)  Aphek  in 
the  land  aligned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Joshua,  xix. 
30).  but  which  they  did  not  occupy  (Judges,  i.  31), 
ha»  been  identified  with  it.  (Winer,  Real  Wort. 
art  Aphek.)  Burckhardt  ( Travels , p.  25)  speaks 
ti  % lake  Liemoun,  3 hours’  distance  from  Afka, 
but  could  bear  of  no  remains  there.  (Comp,  paper 
by  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  in  A m.  Bibliotheca  Sacra , 
t-A  t.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.  [Aphaca.] 

A'PHETAE  (’A$«t<u  or  ’A«p«r<u;  Eth.  ’A 0c- 
Talw).  a port  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
dreired  its  name  from  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  it.  The  Persian  fleet  occupied  the  bay  of 
Afhrtae,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  from 
which  Aphetae  was  distant  80  stadia,  according  to 
Herodotus.  Leake  identifies  Aphetoc  with  the 
medem  harbour  of  Trikeri,  or  with  that  between 
Hie  idand  of  Paled  Trikeri  and  the  main.  (Herod. 
to.  193,  196.  via.  4;  Strab.  p.436:  Apoll.  Khod.  i. 
591;  Sieph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  397.  Demi  of  Attica , p.  243,  seq.) 

APHIDNA,  or  APHIDXAE('A<pi8wr,  ’Atpitivat : 
EtL  'A'piZralm ).  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Artira  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
ical period  as  the  place  where  Theseus  deposited 
HeJec,  entrusting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Afhirfnus.  When  the  Dioscuri  invaded  Attica  in 
search  of  their  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deceleia  in- 
toned the  Lacedaemonians  where  Helen  was  con- 
•^aled,  and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
Dioscuri  thereupon  took  the  town,  and  carried  off 
their  sister.  ( Herod,  ix.  73 ; Diod.  iv.  63 ; Plut.  The*. 
32;  Paos.  i 17.  §5,  41.  § 3.)  We  learn,  from  a 
drew*  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (tte  Coron.  p.  238), 
trial  Aphidna  was,  in  his  time,  a fortified  town,  and 
at  a greater  distance  than  120  stadia  from  Athens. 
As  an  Attic  demos,  it  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
tribes  Aeantis  (Pint.  Quaest  Symp.  i.  10;  Har- 
pwrrat  r.  r.  0vp7wW5ai),  Leontis  (Steph.  B.;  Har- 
yrnx.Lc.y,  Ptolemais  (Hcsych.),  and  Hadrianis 
(Sckh,  Corp.  frucr.  275). 

Leake,  following  Finlay,  places  Aphidna  between 
Di-teleix  and  Khammis,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
rirer  Marathon,  and  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  a 
stn'Tiz  and  conspicuous  height  named  Kotrdni,  upon 
vhirh  are  considerable  remains  indicating  the  site  of 
a fortified  demus.  Its  distance  from  Athens  is  alxmt 
IS  miles,  half  as  much  from  Marathon,  and  some- 
thing less  from  Deceleia.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , 
F 19.  «q.) 

APIiLE.  or  APLE,  a town  of  Susiana,  60  M.  P. 
Wkrw  Susa,  cm  a lake  which  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31) 
calls  the  locus  Chaldaicus , apparently  a lake 
formed  by  the  PasitigrU.  He  speaks  elsewhere 
(ri.  23.  s.  26)  of  a Lake  formed  by  the  Eulacus 
ard  Tigris,  near  Cliarax,  that  is  at  the  head  of  the 
!Vr»ian  Gulf;  but  this  cannot  be  the  Incus  Chal- 
iaicus  of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  is  some 
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great  confusion,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahwaz  (Ru.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aginis  of 
Ncarchtts  (p.  73,  Hudson),  and  the  Agorra  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHXITIS.  [Dasctutis.] 

APHRODl'SIAS  (' A<ppoHunds  : Eth . ’A <ppo- 
hioitfa,  Aphrodisiensis).  1.  ( Ghera ) an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  situated  at  Ghera  or  Geyra,  south 
of  Antiocheia  cm  the  Maeander,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
vellers. Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias 
have  been  made  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  arc  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  from  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Aphrodisias ; fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
columns  are  still  standing.  A Greek  inscription  on 
a tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  columns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  ( Lycia , p. 
32)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
given  & view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mosynus,  which  appears  to  bo  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  that  joins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia; and  Aphrodisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mosynus  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanus  (a.  v.  MtyaAdvoAts),  says  that  it  was 
first  a city  of  the  Lelcges,  and,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalojmlis;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  from  Ninus  (see  also  *.  v.  Nu’di;), — a 
confused  bit  of  history,  and  useful  for  nothing  except 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  the  division  of  Phrygia; 
bnt  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a Carian  city,  and  a free 
city  (Aphrodisicnses  liberi)  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisicnses  relied  on  a decree  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  and  on  a recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac.  Arm.  iiL  62.)  Shcrard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Apbm- 
disias,  whicli  he  communicated  to  ChLshull,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  A ntiquitates  A riaticae.  This  Greek 
inscription  is  a Consultum  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  confirms  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisienses.  The 
Consultum  is  also  printed  in  Obcrlin’s  Tacitus,  and 
elsewhere.  This  Consultum  gives  freedom  to  the 
demus  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Ajihrodisieis.  It 
also  declares  the  tcmcnos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Kphesiaat 
Ephesus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylum.  Plarasa  then,  also  a city  of  Caria,  and 
Aphrodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  arc  coins  of  Plnrnsa;  and 
“coins  with  a legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  uncommon.”  (Leake.) 
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2.  A city  of  Cilicia.  Stcpbanus  (s.  r.  ’A tppo- 
5i ends')  quotes  Alexander  I’olvhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopyrus  as  an  authority  for  this  place,  being  so  called 
from  Aphrodite,  a fact  which  we  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmus  states  that  Aphrodisios  is  nearest  to 
Cyprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aulion,  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(xix.  61);  and  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20)  with  Con- 
cesium,  Soli,  and  other  places  on  this  coast.  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (v.  27,  who  calls  it  “ Oppidum 
Veneris  ”)  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Strabo)  to  liave  been  situated  between  Celcnderes 
and  Surpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a promontory  also 
called  Aphrodisios.  The  site  is  not  certain.  Leake 
supposes  tliat  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promontory  Aphrodislas,  and  tliat  some  vestiges 
of  the  town  may  be  found  near  the  harbour  behind 
the  cape.  (See  also  Beaufort's  Kara  mania,  p.  2 1 1 .) 

3.  A promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Mela, 

i.  16;  Plin.  v.  28),  between  the  gulfs  of  Schoenos 
and  Thymnias.  The  modern  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  round  it  {Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cynos  Serna  of  Strabo,  which  is  Capo 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  ('AtppoS kt ids'),  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Giligammne 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cyrenalca,  calling  it 
also  Laea  (A<ui  J)  ' AippoSlrrjs  tnj<ror,  iv.  4 § 14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  c.)  Scylax  (p.  45.  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  C hereon ee us  Magna 
(the  E.  headland  of  Cyrenalca)  and  Xaustathmus 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a station 
for  ships.  The  anonymous  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between  Zephyriuin  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a port,  with  a temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
island  of  A l Menu  (Manncrt,  voL  x.  pt.  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.]  ! 

APHRODI'SIAS,  in  Spain.  1.  [Gades.]  2. 
[POBTOS  Vf.NEIIW.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  (’AtppoSt/rlai),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconia,  on  the  Boeatic  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  § 11,  viiL 
12.  §8.)  | 

APHRODl'SIUM.  1.  ('AtftpoSiirtoy,  Strab.  p.682 ; 
Ptol.  v.  14;  ’AQpo&iffi&s,  Steph.  B.  /.  r. : Eth.  I 
'Atppodiffifvs),  a city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Salamis.  (D'Anville,  in  Mem.  de  Lift.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  541.)  [E.B.J.] 

2.  A small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Mega- 
lopolis, on  the  ruad  to  Megalopolis  and  Tegea.  (Paus. 
viii.  44.  § 2.) 

3.  [Ardea.] 

APHHODI'SIUS  MOXS  (-rb  ’A<ppoM<noy  upai), 
a mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a j 
stronghold  of  Viriathns;  but  in  a manner  insuffi- 
cient to  define  its  position  {I her.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 

APHRODITES  PORTUS.  [Myob  HokmusJ 

APHRODITOTOLIS,  APHltODITO,  VENE- 
RIS ORPIDUM  ('A<f>pooiryjt  ir6\is,  ’A<ppaStr6- 
xo\ist  'A *ppo3irw:  Eth.  'A<ppoiiroxoAirijs'),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  I.  In  Loicer 
Egypt.  1.  [Atarhechis.]  2.  A town  of  the 
Nomas  I^ontopolitcs.  (Stnth.  xvii.  p.  802.) — II. 
In  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt.  3.  Afro- 
I»ito  ( Itin . Ant.  p.  168:  Atppoiircs,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
Atfych , mounds,  but  no  Hu.),  a considerable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile;  capital  of  the  N«r.w 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809 ; l*t«J.)  It 
was  an  episcopal  see,  down  to  the  Arab  conquest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  epigraph  AtPOAEITOnOAL 
(Rasche,  $.  r.)  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thtbais. 
4.  ( Tachta ) on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  hot  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolemau  sod 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Xomos  Aphnxiitop>!i;*-s 
I (Plin.  v.  9,  10.  b.  11,  Veneris  it  t rum , to  distia. 
guish  it  from  No.  5 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  8 1 3 ; Agatharch. 

, de  Rub.  Mar,  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erinnermgtn, 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)  5.  {Dcir,  Ru.),  on  the  W.  side  cf 
j the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  the  former,  sad, 

, like  it,  a little  distance  from  the  river;  is  tbe 
Xomos  Hcnnonthites,  between  Thebes  and  Api- 
lonopolis  Magna;  ami  a little  XW.  of  Latop<b». 
(Plin.  v.  lO.s.ll.)  [P.S.] 

APHTHITES  XOMOS  (6  'A <p0infs  yopii).  s 

nomoe  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioned  br 
Herodotus,  between  those  of  Bubastis  and  Tsui*; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  tuck 
a city  as  Aphthis.  The  name  seems  to  print  to 
a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus.  (Herod,  ii.  166.)  fP.  S.) 

A'PHYTIS("A^yri*,  »]so'A(f>imtfwA«pino$:  Eth. 
j 'Atpirrcuos,  more  early  ’A<pirrif  vsy  'Atfurrtvt,  'A<pmrr 
j trior ; A’ thy  to,  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p. 

< 156),  a town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a little  below  Porida™. 
(Herod,  vii.  123;  Thuc.  i.  64;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330.) 
Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  3.  § 19)  says  that  it  patMesei 
a temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  teinph*  of  Ammon, 
whose  head  appear*  on  its  coins.  (Plut.  Lys.  20; 
Pans.  iii.  18.  §3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

A'PIA.  [Pklopoxnescs.] 

A1TDANUS.  [Esipkcs.] 

APILA  {Platamon/ 1),  a river  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia.  rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  the  sen 
near  Heraclcia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  1 7 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

API'OLAE  (’AwfoAai:  Eth.  ’AwioAoj'oj),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Latinm,  which  took  the  lead  among  the 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus 
and  was  in  consequence  besieged  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  arc  told  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ; snd 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  in  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  liave  been  pre- 
viously a place  of  some  importance,  as  Livv  tells  us 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarquin 
to  celebrate  the  Ludi  Magni  for  tlie  first  time ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  with  which  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  L 35;  Dion.  Hal 
iii.  49;  Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1.  9.) 

The  site  of  a city  destroyed  at  so  early  a period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  certainty;  but  Cell  and 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a spot  about  1 1 
miles  from  Rome,  and  a mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  remains  which  indicate 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  well  os  others  of  later 
Roman  date.  The  pishion  was  (as  usual)  a par- 
tially Isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a small 
stream,  now  called  the  Foeso  delle  Eratocchi-’, 
which  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  (destroyed  in 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponte  drlle  StrrgAe.  It* 
position  would  thus  be  intermediate  between  Bo- 
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rillae  on  the  E-,  and  Politorium  and  Teflenae  on  j 
the  W.  (Xibbv.  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ; Topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  p.  87 ; Abeken,  MitteLItalien , 
p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  (*Avts\  a seaport  town  (Polyb.  Exc.  Leg. 
115)  on  tie  N.  coast  of  Africa,  about  i 1 or  1 2 miles 
W.  of  Parse t on i am,  sometimes  reckoned  to  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  to  Marmarica.  Scylax  (p.  44)  places 
it  a!  the  W.  boundary  of  Egypt,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Martnarviac.  I’toleray  (iv.  5.  § 5)  mentions  it 
as  in  the  Librae  Nomas ; and  so  does  Pliny,  who 
calls  it  noinlit  relit;  tone  Aegypti  locus  (c.  6,  where 
the  common  text  makes  its  distance  W.  of  Paraeto- 
nium  72  Roman  miles,  but  one  of  the  best  MSS.  gives 
li  which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  100  stadia  in 
Strabo,  xriL  p.  799).  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Apis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  18)  can  be  the 
iame  place.  [P.  S.] 

APOBATHMI  C AiroiaBfioi),  a small  place  in 
Argoiis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Cynuria,  was  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Damns  landing  at  this 
*pot.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  The  surrounding  country 
was  also  called  Pyramia  (Tlvpd^ia),  from  the 
monuments  in  the  form  of  pyramids  found  here. 

( Plat.  Pyrrk.  32  ; Ross,  Jieisen  im  Peloponnes , 

P*  152.) 

APO'COPA  (’Awdeoira,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Peripl. 
.if.  Eryth  p.  9;  Ptol.  i.  17.  § 7),  Magna  and  Parra, 
respectively  Ramie l d Agon  and  Cape  Bedouin  were 
two  snail  towns  in  a bay  of  similar  name  (Ptol.  i.  1 7. 

§ 9),  on  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaria,  between  the 
headland*  of  Raptura  and  Prasum.  Their  inhabitants 
Aetbiopiaas  (A idlovts  'Pctytoi,  Ptol.  iv.  8. 

§ 3)  rw.  B.  D.] 

AfODOTL  [Aetolla,  p.  65.  a.] 

APOTLIXIS  PBOMON TORI U M (’At<Jaa«»'oj 
txpo*),  in  X.  Africa.  1.  Also  called  'AvoAKurior 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  a promontory  on  tho  X.  coast 
< Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  forming  the  W. 
badland,  the  Mercurii  Pr.  formed  the  E.,  of  the 
great  gulf  of  Utica  or  Cartilage.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This 
description,  and  all  the  other  references  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C.  Farina  or  Has  Sidi  Ali-aLMckhi,  and 
not  the  more  westerly  C.  Zibeeb  or  Has  Siili  Bou- 
Skusia.  (It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Shaw 
applies  the  name  Zibeeb  to  the  former).  Livy 
(xxx.  24)  mentions  it  as  in  sight  of  Carthage,  which 
will  apply  to  the  former  cape,  but  not  to  the  latter. 
Mela  (L  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
badlands  on  this  oast,  letween  the  otlicr  two,  Can- 
cidum  and  Mercurii.  It  is  a high  pointed  rock,  re- 
markable for  its  whiteness.  (Shaw,  p.  145;  Barth, 
Wmdervngen,  i fcn  voL  L p.  71). 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
with  the  PuLCHBl'M  Pr^  at  which  Scipio  landed  on 
hi*  expedition  to  cloee  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  ; 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Bonus  and  Carthaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  tho  ' 
voyages  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iii.  i 
22:  Liv.  xxix.  27;  Mannert,  voL  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  293,  1 
Ul.) 

2.  A promontory  of  Mauretania  Carsariensis,  adja-  ■ 
rent  to  the  city  of  Julia  Caesarea.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 

W.)  [P.S.] 

APOLLIXO'POLIS  (’AwdAAajKoj  *6\is:  Elk. 
Aro^AMraToAirTjs),  the  name  of  several  cities  in 

hfrpL  — 

1.  AroLUMroua  Magna  (toa is  ptyaAri 
'Ajixxmvoi,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817;  Agart harch.  p. 22; 
Ilm.  v.  9.  s.  11 ; Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  50;  Aelian. 
Hist  An.  x.  2;  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 70;  'AwoAAwvia, 
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i Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v.\  ’AiroAA»*'idx,  Hierocl.  p.732; 
j It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  143. 
Apollonos  Superioris  [urbs]),  the  modern  Edfoo, 
was  a city  of  the  Thcbaid,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat.  25°  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lesser  Cataract.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  assigns 
Apollinopolis  to  the  Hermonthite  nome,  but  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  Apollopolites.  Under  the  Roman  ein- 
perors  it  was  the  scat  of  a Bishops  see,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Trajana.  Its  in- 
habitants were  enemies  of  tho  crocodile  and  its 
worshippers. 

Both  the  ancient  city  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reputation  from 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  Dcndcrah  as  specimens  of  the 
sacred  structures  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Edfoo  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  tho  plat- 
form of  the  principal  of  the  two  temples  at  Apolli- 
nopolis. The  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  tho  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  apjiendage  of  the  latter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  deity,  Horus,  whose  parents  Xouin, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
edifice.  The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Noum, 
whose  symbol  is  the  disc  of  the  sun,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  the  extended  wings  of  a vulture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (Rosellini,  Monum.  del  Culto , 
p.  240,  lav.  xxxviii.)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-lIor-Hat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(Bari)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  round  Apollinopolis  was  Hat, 
and  Noam  was  styled  Hur-hat-kah,  or  Horus,  tho 
tutelary  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat.  This  deity 
forms  also  at  Apollinopolis  a triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Scnet.  The  members  of  the  triad 
are  youthful  gods,  pointing  their  finger  towards 
their  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  tho 
hieroglyphic  character  were  regarded  as  figures  of 
Harpocrates. 

The  entrance  into  the  larger  temple  of  Apolli- 
nopolis is  a gateway  (tvXwv)  50  feet  high,  flanked 
by  two  converging  wings  (irrepd)  in  tho  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  feet.  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierced  by  round  loop-holes 
for  the  admission  of  light,  and  probably  served  as 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  intended,  as  Dtfnon 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylocon  leads  into  a large  square, 
surrounded  by  a colonnade  roofed  with  squared 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a pronaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row',  with  variously  and 
gracefully  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  Apollinopolis  was 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a fortress.  It  stood 
about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  the  earliest  por- 
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tion  of  the  temple  having  been  erected  by  Ptolemy 

Philomctor  B.  c.  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopolis,  as  a sample  of 
Egyptian  sacred  architecture,  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  art.  Edfu,  and  in  the  1st 
volume  of  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities , 
where  also  will  be  found  a ground  plan  of  it.  See 
also  Beizoni,  and  Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thebes , 
pp.  435 — *38. 

2.  Apollinopolis  Parva  (’AwtiAAemif  y puepd, 
Steph.  B.  s.  p.;  ’AirdAAw*'  ju ucp6i,  Hierocl.  p.  731; 
Apullonos  minoris  [urbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lat.  27°  N.,  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  stood  between  Hyp- 
sela  and  Lycopolis,  and  belonged  to  the  Hypseliote 
Dome. 

3.  Apollinopolis  Parva  (’AadAAfitfvoy  w6\h 
piKpd,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 70;  ’AwdAAwFot  ir6\is,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.815;  Apollonos  Vicus,  It.  Anton,  p.  165), 
was  a town  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Coptite  Nome, 
in  Lat.  26°  N.,  situated  between  Thebes  and 
Coptut*.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenice  and 
Myos*  Hormos,  on  the  Kcd  Sea.  Apollinopolis 
l’una  was  22  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  and  is 
the  modem  Kuss.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the 
Moximianopolis  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  Apollinopolis  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  vi.  35), 
was  a town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopia. 

5.  Afollonos  Hyi>kf.ium  (Plin.  vi.  26;  It. 

Anton.),  stood  upon  the  high  road  from  Coptos,  in 
the  Thebaid,  to  Berenice  on  tho  Red  Sea,  and  was 
a watering  station  for  the  caravans  in  their  transit 
between  those  cities.  [W.  B.  D.] 

APULLO’NIA  (’AwoAAwWa : Eth.  'KwoWtovii- 
ryr,  Aixriloniatcs,  Apollinas,  -8tis,  ApolJonicnsis),  in 
Europe.  1 . A city  of  Sicily,  which,  according  to  Steph. 
Byz.,was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aluntium 
Calacte.  Cicero  also  mentions  it  (Or.  in  Verr.  iii.43) 
and  in  conjunction  with  Haluntiurn,  Capitium,  and 
Enguium,  in  a manner  that  scorns  to  imply  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  with  these  cities; 
and  we  learn  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  72)  that  it  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Leptines,  the  tyrant  of  Enguium, 
from  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  by  Timolcon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A little  later 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  cities  reduced 
by  Agathocles,  after  his  return  from  Africa,  b.c. 
307  (Diod.  xx.  56).  But  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was  still  a municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portance. (Or.  »»  Verr.  iii.  43,  v.  33.)  From 
this  time  it  disappears  from  history,  and  the  name 
is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Its  site  has  been  much  disputed ; but  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  point  distinctly  to  a position  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sicily ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  modem  Pollina,  a small  town  on  a hill,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8 or  9 E.  from  Cefalu , 
occupies  its  site.  The  resemblance  of  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  much  weight;  nnd  if  Enguium  be 
correctly  placed  at  Gangi,  the  connexion  between 
that  city  and  Apollonia  is  easily  explained.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Steplmnus  require,  in 
this  case,  to  be  construed  witli  considerable  latitude, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  that  writer. 

The  coins  which  have  been  published  as  of  this 
city  belong  either  to  Apollonia,  in  Illyria,  or  to 
Tauromenium  (Eckbcl,  voL  i.  p.  198.)  [E.  U.  B.J  J 

2.  The  name  of  two  cities  in  Crete,  one  near  | 
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Cnossns(Steph.B.  s.  t?.),the  inhabitantsof  which  were 
moot  treacherously  treated  by  the  Cydoniatae,  who 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  16.) 
The  Bite  is  on  the  coast  near  Armyro,  or  perhaps 
approaching  towards  Megalo  Kastron,  at  the  Gki- 
o/ero.  (Pash ley,  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  261.)  The  fit-.’ 
of  the  other  city,  which  was  once  called  E leathern 
(’EA tvdtpa,  Steph.  B.),  is  uncertain.  The  phU«e»- 
pher  I>i<»genea  Apolloniatea  was  a native  of  Apol- 
loniates  in  Crete.  {Did.  of  Biog.  $.  e.)  [E.B.J.] 
3.  {PoUina,  or  Polldna ),  a city  of  Illyria,  situ- 
ated 10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous. 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  or 
50  stadia  according  to  Scylax  (p.  10).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylaceia  ( rvAcureta ), 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oecist.  (Thnc.  L 26; 
Scvmnus,  439,  440;  Paus.  v.  21.  § 12,  22.  § 3; 
Strab.  L c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Apollonia  soon  became 
a flourishing  place,  but  its  name  rarely  occurs  hi 
Grecian  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompev,  as  a fortified  town 
with  a citadel;  and  the  possession  of  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pey  in  Greece.  (Cates.  B.  C.  iii.  12,  seq.)  Towards 
the  end  of  tlie  Roman  republic  it  was  celebrated  as 
a seat  of  learning ; and  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  scud  their  sons  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  It  was  here  that  Augustus  spent  six 
months  before  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoned  him 
to  Rome.  (Suet.  Aug.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59.)  Cicero 
calls  it  at  this  jeriod  u urbs  magna  et  gravis." 
Apollonia  is  mentioned  by  Hicrocles  (p.  653,  «d. 
We*seling)  in  tlie  sixth  century ; but  its  name  doe* 
not  occur  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
village  of  Aulon,  a little  to  the  S.  of  ApoUcmia, 
appears  to  have  increased  in  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  Apollonia  declined.  According  to 
Strabo  (p.  322),  the  Via  Egnatia  commenced  at 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrrhachinm  ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  C Indiana.  There  are  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  pre*cnt  day. 
Leake  discovered  some  traces  of  walls  and  of  two 
temples;  and  the  monastery,  built  near  its  site,  con- 
tains some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  ploughing  the  fields  in  its  neighbourlunxl.  (Luake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  368,  seq. ; Tafel,  JM  Vies 
Egnaiia,  p.  14,  seq.) 
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4.  ( Sizeboli ),  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pootus 
Euxinus,  a little  S.  of  Mesambria,  was  a colony  of 
the  Milesians.  It  had  two  large  harbours,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a small 
island.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  a colossal  statue  of  this  god,  30  eubila  in  height, 
which  M.  Lucnllus  carried  to  Rome  and  placrd  in  the 
Capitol.  (Herod,  iv.  90 ; Strab.  vii.  p,  3 19,  xii.  p. 54 1 , 
Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  a.  18  § 39;  Scymnus, 730;  Arrian. 

! Peripl.  p.  24,  Anon.  PeripL  p.  14.)  It  was  sub- 
j seqwently  called  Sozopolis  (2a>{6wo\is,  Anon.  /V- 
! P*  14).  whence  its  modern  name  Sizeboli. 
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5.  (Politms\  a town  of  Mygdunia  in  Macedonia, 

S.  of  the  lake  Bolbe  (A then.  viii.  p.  334,  e.),  and 
K of  the  Chalcidian  mountains,  on  the  road  from 
Thesaaloaica  to  Amphipolis,  as  wo  learn  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviL  l)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Anton.  Itin.  pp.  320,  330;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  605; 
TA  Pouting.)  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 38)  mcn- 
tkse  this  Apolknia. 

6.  (PoUghero),  the  chief  town  of  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  situated  X.  of  Olynthns,  and  a little  S. 
of  the  Chalcidian  mountains.  That  this  Apollonia 
L*  % different  place  from  No.  5,  appears  from  Xeno- 
phon, who  describes  the  Chalcidian  Apollonia  as  dis- 
tant 10  or  12  miles  from  Olynthus.  (Xen:  llell.  v. 
12.  § 1.  seq.)  It  was  probably  this  Apollonia 
» fakh  struck  tbe  beautiful  Chalcidian  coins,  bearing 
ea  tbe  Averse  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  re- 
verse his  lyre,  with  tbe  legend  XoAjnfoW. 

7.  A town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  or  Mt.  Athos 
in  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
famB.  (Plan.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 37.) 

8.  A town  in  Thrace,  situated  according  to  Livy’s 
narrative  (xxxviii.  4 1 ),  between  Maroneia  and  Ab- 
ler*, hat  erroneously  placed  by  the  Epitoinizer  of 
.Strabo  (viL  p.  331)  and  by  Pumponiua  Mela  (ii.  2) 
r«>t  of  tbe  Nest  us. 

Tbe  four  towns  last  mentioned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 
frequently  confounded,  but  are  correctly  distinguished 
tor  Leake,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  passage 
•4  A the  use  us  (viii.  p.  334,  e.),  refer  to  No.  6,  in- 
>!*ad  of  to  No.  5.  ( Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 

9.  A town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetolia,  near  Nau- 
jactcs.  (Liv.  xxriii.  8.) 

APOLLO'NI  A,  in  Asia.  1.  Tlic  chief  town  of 
t district  in  Assyria,  named  Apolloniatb.  Apollonia 
is  incorrectly  placed  by  Stephanos  (s.  v.  ’AwoA-  | 
between  Babylon  and  Susa.  Strabo  (p.  732, 
and  524)  says  that  Apolloniatb  is  that  part  of 
BAylaua  which  borders  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
aaat  wa*  Sttacene,  and  it  was  then  called  Apollo- 
aiMis.  Tae  names  Apollonia  and  Apolloniatis  were 
etidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  Apollo- 
^atk  is  in  fret  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
^ognphy  of  the  Greeks;  hut  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tmrjjy  {fa  limits-  Polybius  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
potamia arnl  Apollonia! is  the  southern  boundaries  of 
IWia.  and  Apolloniatis  is  therefore  east  of  the 
Tien*.  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
i'j  Pdybius  (r.  51).  which  also  shows  that  Apollonia 
«*  «a*t  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  but 
^ dso  contained  a hilly  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
distance  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
i*  evidently  great  confusion  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
syria by  the  Greek  geographers.  If  we  place  Apol-  1 
hrtktis  south  of  the  district  of  Arbola,  and  make  it  1 
Qtal  a*  far  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
***».  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  fixing 
th5  iii?  of  Apollonia. 

2-  Ad  island  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
ftonpL  p.  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
1 ai{*  (A'trp<*)  It  was  called  Thynias,  says  Pliny 
(d.  12).  to  distinguish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
*'*»■  Be  places  it  a Roman  mile  from  the  coast. 
Ikjnas,  Throe,  Thvnia,  or  Thynia  (Staph.  B.  s.v. 

may  have  been  the  original  name  of  this 
’&hnd.  and  Apolknia  a name  derived  from  a temple 
'f  ApiiK  built  after  the  Greeks.  The  otiier  name 
» evidently  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  opposite 

it 

3.  A town  of  Mysia,  on  an  eminence  cast  of  Per- 
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gamum,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  A nab.  vii.  8.  § 15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Steph.  B.  (s.  r.  ’AvoAAcma)  mentions  Apol- 
lonia in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phrygia;  but  it 
seems  very  probable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  the  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  Apollonius.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Arundell  (Discoveries,  tfr.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a place  called  (Jluu  Borlon.  The  acropolis 
stands  on  a lofty  crag,  from  which  there*  Is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
place  is  in  38°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
tbe  country  will  admit.  (Hamilton,  lie-searches,  ifc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  The  Pcutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from  Apamcia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  Apollonia  have  been  copied  by 
Arundell  and  Hamilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  >;  pouAy  teat  6 trinot  twv  ’Air oA- 
Awviaruv,  decides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period 
copied  by  Arundell  give  the  full  title,  “ the  Boulo 
and  Dennis  of  the  Apolloniatac  Lycii  Thraccs  Co- 
lon!,” from  which  Arundell  concludes  that  “ a Thra- 
cian colony  established  themselves  in  Lvcia,  and  that 
some  of  the  latter  founded  the  city  of  ApoUonu;’* 
an  interpretation  that  may  In?  not  quite  correct. 

Stcphanus  says  that  Apollonia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginally called  Morel iaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
quinces.  (Atheb.  p.  81.)  It  is  still  noted  for  its 
quinces  (Arundell),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
coins  of  Apollonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharas.  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  (’A.  iwl  'PuvSoki?,  Strab.  p.  575),  a 
description  which  misled  some  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers, who  fixed  the  site  at  Vlubad  on  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.  But  the  site  is  Abullionte , which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  b on  the  lake.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  lake,  and  forms  a narrow 
promontory,  off  the  SVV.  point  of  which  is  an 
bland  with  the  town  of  AbuUionte."  (Hamilton, 
Researches , <fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
Apollonia  are  inconsiderable.  The  Rhyndacns  flows 
into  the  lake  Apolloniatis,  and  issues  from  it  a deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  NE. 
part,  on  one  of  which  b the  town  of  Apollonia. 
(Hamilton.)  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  about  50  miles,  and  its  length 
about  10;  but  tlie  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lycia,  b coi\Jectnred  by  Spratt  ( Lycia , 

vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  Sarahhajik , where 
there  are  remains  of  a Greek  town.  The  modern 
site  b in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselb.  Tlie  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  “ Ap”  on 
it  Stcphanus  («.  r.)  mentions  an  bland  of  the 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  the  epigraph  'AiroWocvtaroov  A vk.  and  'AwoA- 
Xuiviaruv  Auk.  &paK.,  which  might  indicate  some 
place  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  Apollonia  of 
Pisidia.  [G.  L.] 

7.  (Ar4/’)J  a town  of  Palestine,  situated  bo- 
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tween  Caesarea  and  Joppa.  (Stcpli.  B.;  PtoL 
v.  16;  Plin.  v.  14;  Pout.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
its  nan>c  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  owing  to 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  either  Aegypt  or  Syria 
After  having  suffered  in  their  wars,  it  was  rejmred 
by  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
i.  6.)  Arsuf  on  the  coast,  a deserted  village  upon 
the  AViXt  Arsuf  represents  the  ancient  Apollonia. 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Rea.  vol.  iii.  p.  46 ; Irby  and 
Mangles,  Trav.  p.  189;  Cbesney,  ExptdL  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  490.)  Arsuf  was  famous  in  the  tune  of 
the  Crusades.  (Wilken,  die  Krtuzz,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv.  p.  416,  vol.  vii.  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  farther  inland. 

8.  A town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Syr.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentions  it  as  tributary  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  uncertain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOLLO'NIA  (Afaraa  Sovaah ),  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrenc,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
without  any  proper  name ; but,  like  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  flourished,  esjweially  under 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itself.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v.  5;  Ptol.  iv.  4;  Diod.  xviii.  19; 
Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Sozusa 
(Sifouoa)  of  Later  Greek  writers  (Hicrocl.  p.  732; 
Kpiphan.  Haerea.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dern appellation.  The  name  Apolloriia  was  in  honour 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  \Vandt  run(j<n, 
tfc.,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLON  I A'TIS.  [Apollonia.] 
APOLLO'NIS  (AnXAwh:  Eth.  'AwoAAvribt*, 
Apollonidensis),  a town  the  position  of  which  is  con- 
nccted  with  that  of  A polynia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  rani  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyntira,  mid 
on  tlie  right  Apollonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance  .from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A village  Btdlene , apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumcfort  calls  Balamont , seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  Apollonis,  a woman  of  Cyzieua,  ami  the 
wife  of  Attnlus,  the  first  king  of  Pergamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  place  (pro  Flacc.  c.  21,  32,  ad  Q. 
Ft.  i.  2).  It  w.as  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered 
in  the  great  earthquake  it)  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac.ina  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a small  place.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  sec  of  a bishop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial  coins  of  Apollonis  with  the 
epigraph  ’AvoAAwKiSf&o'.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIERON  (’ 5 woAAiror  Upon 
Eth.  Apollonus  hieritae),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
Mysia.  Mannert  conjectures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  Apollonos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
into  Hicrocaesarca,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
. Ann . ii.  47 ) as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asui  that  suf- 
fered fn  an  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  docs  not  mention  it  by  that  name.  [G.  L.] 
A'PONUS,  or  A'PONI  FONS,  a celebrated  source 
of  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Kuganean  hills,  about  6 miles  SW.  ot 
Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquaf.  Patavixae  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106, 
xxxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  suppoe*  J 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (4  and  weboy).  and  is 
retained  with  little  change  in  their  modern  name  of 
Bagni  tT  Abano.  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  w i 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Patavium. 
but  by  patients  from  Rome  and  all  parts  of  Italy; 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Martial  as  among  the  nwjst 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  day.  ( Mart.  vL  42. 
4;  Lucan, vii.  193;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  218.')  At  a later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Claudian  (Idyll.  6),  and  by  Tbeodoric  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Caariodorus  (For.  ii.  39),  from 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  hod  grown  up  around  the  spot.  Beside* 
their  medical  influences,  it  appears  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  by  throwing 
tali  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  of 
which,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  be  readily  discerned,  hi  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  oracle  of  G cry  on.  (Suet.  Tib.  14.) 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i.  61.  3),  it  would 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavium 
itself;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  tliat  the  poet 
uses  the  expression  “ A puna  tell  us”  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territory  of  Patavium  (the  agtr  Patarinnt ) 
in  general.  (See  Clnvcr.  ItaL  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PPIA  (‘Amria:  Eth.  Appian  as),  a ttnm  of 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  2D),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  (ad  Earn.  iii. 
7)  speaks  of  an  application  being  made  to  him  bv 
the  Appiani,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  about 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  burdened,  and  about 
some  matter  of  building  in  tlicir  town.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.  L] 

APR1L1S  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  h«k- 
in  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
I’opulonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Uinbro,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Caatiglione.  It  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a station  for  shipping,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  292,  500.)  The  u arrmis 
Prillc,”  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  6),  between 
Popnlonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a corrnjw 
tion  of  Prills,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelius 
Lac  us  noticed  by  Cicero  (pro  Mil.  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Freijus  La- 
cts.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

APRUSTUM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  §98),  who  tells  ns 
tliat  it  was  the  only  inland  city  of  the  Bruttian* 
(mediterrand  Bruttiortnn  Apruatani  tantmm  ).  It 

is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 75),  'Affworpor,  few  whic  h we 
should  probably  read  *A€pwrTov:  he  associates  it 
with  Petelia,  and  it  has  been  conjectural  that  its 
site  is  markeil  by  the  village  of  Argnato.  near 
Chiaramlle , on  a hill  about  5 miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Squillacc.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)  [E.  11.  B.l 

A'PSARUS  ( 'Ai^apor,  "A^oppos),  or  ABSARl’M 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a river  and  a fort,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 

“ in  feudbus,"  140  M.  P.  cast  of  Trapczus  ( Trrbi- 
zoiul).  Arrian  (Peripi  p.  7)  places  this  military 
station  1000  stadia  from  Trapczus,  and  450  or  490 
stadia  south  of  the  P basis,  and  about  the  paint 
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when?  the  coast  taros  north.  The  distance  of  127 
miles  in  the  Peotinger  Table  agrees  with  Arrian. 
Amadiagly  several  geographers  place  Absanim  near 
a fcern  called  Goniek.  Its  name  was  connected  with 
the  myth  of  Medea  and  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and 
its  original  name  was  Ahsyrtus.  (Stephan.  *.  v. 
’A4«pnS«f.)  I*rocopius  (Belt  Goth.  iv.  2)  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  its  public  buildings  as  {awing  that 
it  was  once  a place  of  some  importance. 

Arrian  dies  not  mention  a river  Apaarus.  He 
pL*rs  the  navigable  river  Acampsia  15  stadia  from 
AWrotu,  and  Pliny  makes  the  Apsarus  and  Aram- 
psts  two  different  rivers.  The  Acampsia  of  Arrian 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  large  river  Joruk , 
which  rises  NW.  of  Erzerum,  and  enters  the 
Eoxiae  near  Baton.  Pliny  (vi.  9)  says  that  the 
Absarus  rises  in  the  Paryadrcs,  and  with  that 
mountain  range  forms  the  boundary  in  those  parts 
between  the  Greater  and  Less  Armenia.  This  do 
jrription  can  only  apply  to  the  Joruk , which  is  one 
«f  the  larger  rivers  of  Armenia,  and  the  present 
boundary  between  the  Pashaiicks  of  Trebizond  and 
Kars.  (Brant,  London  Gtog . Jovm.  vol.  vi.  p.  193.) 
1‘UrieaiT'a  account  of  his  Ajsorrus  agrees  with  that 
<4  Pliny,  and  be  says  that  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  large  streams,  the  Glaucus  and  Lyons  ; and 
the  Jondt  consists  of  two  large  branches,  one  called 
the  Joruk  and  the  other  the  Ajerah,  which  unite  at 
no  great  distance  above  Baton.  It  seems,  then,  tliat 
the  came  Acampsis  and  Apsarus  has  been  applied 
to  the  same  river  by  different  writers.  Mithridates, 
ia  hi*  flight  after  being  defeated  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
■m*  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  the  river  Apsa- 
ns.  (Mtikrid.  c.  101.)  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
river  which  Xenophon  (Atuxb.  iv.  8,  1)  mentions 
without  a name,  as  the  boundary  of  the  Mac  nines 
and  the  Scythini,  may  be  the  Joruk;  and  this  is 
{Vnbable.  [6.  L.J 

APSILAE,  ABS1LAE,  APSILII  (‘Ai|dAcu,  ’Ai/d- 
Xifc).  a people  of  Colchis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
rcbject  raxessiwly  to  the  kings  of  Pontus,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Lazi.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
«Tpius  as  haring  long  been  Christians.  In  their 
territory  were  the  cities  of  Bebastopolts,  Petra,  and 
Tib  kits.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Pont,  Eux.m,  Steph.  B.; 
Fiia.  ri.  4;  Justinian.  Novell.  28;  Procop  B.  G.  iv. 
2;  Agathias,  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  [P.  S.] 

ABSENT  HU  or  APSY'NTHII  CAfhtfwi,  ’A+yv- 
cm),  a people  of  Thrace,  bordering  on  tho  Thracian 
Chcrsooesus.  ( Ilerod.  vi.  34,  ix.  1 1 9.)  The  city 
of  Anma  was  also  called  Apsynthus  (Staph.  B.  s.  rr. 
A Zm,  'A^wflor);  and  Dionysius  Pariagetea  (577) 
fpcaks  of  a river  of  the  same  name. 

APSUS  CA^ot),  * c</nsiderahlc  river  of  Illyria, 
ri«j«:  ia  Mount  Pindua  and  flowing  into  the  sea  be- 
t*wn  i he  rivers  Genus  us  on<he  N.  and  the  Aons  on 
t hr  S.  It  flows  in  a north-western  direction  till  it 
» jriasd  by  the  EordaJcus  (fJtcol),  after  which  it 
film  a bmd,  and  flows  towards  the  coast  in  a south- 
vt-tern  direction  through  the  great  maritime  plain 
«f  Illyria.  Before  its  union  with  the  Derol,  tho 
river  is  now  called  Vzumi.  and  after  its  union  Bera- 
a«m.  The  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apsus  is 
fptuoently  mentioned  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
IVsar  and  Pompey  in  Greece.  Caesar  was  for 
time  encamped  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river, 
sal  Puropey  ou  the  right  bank.  (Strab.  p.  316; 
U».  xxxi.  27;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  13,  19,  30;  Dion 
Cm,  ilL  47 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  56,  where  the  river 
i»  ereaveoualy  called  ’AAwpa  ; Leake,  Northern 
Grwcr,  vol.  L pp.  336,  342,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 13, 123.) 
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APSY'RTIDES.  [Absyrtiiies.] 

APTA  JULIA  (J/rt),  * city  °f  the  Vulgicntes, 
on  the  road  from  Arclate  ( ArU *),  on  the  Rhone, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  to  Augusta  Tauri- 
norurn  ( Turino ).  The  name  Julia  implies  that  it 
I was  a colonia,  which  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  though 
Pliny  (iii.  4 ; and  tho  note  in  Harduins  edition) 
calls  it  a Latin  town,  that  is,  a town  which  had  tho 
Jus  Latium.  The  modern  town  of  Apt,  on  tho 
Calavon  or  Caulon , a branch  of  the  Durance , con- 
tains some  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

A'PTKRA  (■'Awrcpo,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  ’Ampla 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  §.10;  Apteron,  Plin.  iv.20;  Eth.  ’Airre- 
patoi:  Palaeokastron ),  a city  of  Crete  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Polyrrhenia,  and  80  stadia  from  Cydonia 
(Strab.  x.  p.  479).  Here  was  placed  the  scene  of  the 
legend  of  the  contest  between  the  Sirens  and  the 
Muses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the 
Sirens  lost  the  feathers  of  their  wings  from  their 
shoulders,  and  having  thus  become  white  cast  them- 
selves into  the  sea, — whence  the  name  of  the  city 
Aptera,  and  of  the  neighbouring  islands  Lenrae. 
(Steph.  B.  a.  e.)  It  was  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  Cnossus,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  by  the 
Polyrrhenians  to  side  with  them  against  that  city. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  Tho  port  of  Aptera  according  to 
Strabo  was  Cisamos  (p.  479;  comp.  Hierncles,  p. 
650;  and  Peutinger  Tab.).  Mr.  Pa&ldey  ( Trarels , 
vol.  L p.  48)  supposes  tliat  the  ruins  of  Palaeokas- 
tron  belong  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  port  is  to  be 
found  at  or  near  Kahjces.  Diodorus  (v.  64)  places 
Berccynthos  in  the  district  of  the  Aptcraeans. 
(The  old  reading  was  emended  by  Meursius,  Greta , 
p.  84.)  This  mountain  lias  been  identified  with  the 
modern  Afaldra,  which  from  its  granitic  and  schistose 
basis  complies  with  the  requisite  geological  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  metallic  veins;  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  bronze  and  iron  were  here  first  discovered,  anil 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  Idaean  Dactyls.  [E.  B.  J ] 


APUA'NT,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Livy.  From  the  circumstances  related  by  him,  it 
appears  that  they  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  Ligurian 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  npjwr  valley  of  the  Macro 
about  Pontremoli,\hc  tract  known  in  the  middle  ages 
as  the  Garfagnana.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  u.c. 
187,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  defeated  and 
reduced  to  submission  by  the  consul  C.  Flaminius; 
but  the  next  year  they  appear  again  in  arms,  and 
defeated  the  consul  Q.  Marcius,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  three  standards.  This  disaster  was 
avenged  the  next  year,  hut  after  several  successive 
campaigns  the  consuls  for  the  year  180,  P.  Corne- 
lius and  M.  Bnebius,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  removing  the  whole  nation  from  their  abodes, 
and  transporting  them,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
including  women  and  children,  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium.  Here  they  were  settled  in  the  vacant 
plains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Tan  ram 
(hence  called  Campi  Taurasini),  and  appear  to 
have  become  a flourishing  cominunit  v.  1 he  next 
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year  7000  more,  who  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
suffered  to  remain,  were  removed  bv  the  consul 
Fnlvius  to  join  their  countrymen.  We  meet  with 
them  lone  afterwards  among  the  “ populi”  cf  Sam- 
niuin,  subsisting  as  a separate  community,  under 
the  name  of  “ Ligures  Comeliani  et  Baebiani,”  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Liv.  xxxix.  2,  20, 
32,  xl.  1,  38,  41 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16:  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  235;  Hcnzen.  Tab.  Alim,  p 57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Anna, 
as  assumed  by  some  writers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APU'LIA  (’AirouXta),  a province,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  arid  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Samnium  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  SE. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
eapia,  or,  as  the  Homans  termed  it,  Cidabria.  But 
though  this  extension  w'as  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  Puglia, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  administrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  wc  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  “ provincia  Apuliae  et  Calubriao  ’’(Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ; Treb.  Poll.  Tetric.  24),  “Corrector  Apuliae  et 
Calabriac"  (Notit.  Dign.  ii.  p.  64.),  Ac.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  Iapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99; 
Pol.  iii.  88);  but  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  nnmes  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Messapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  Iapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cnla- 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  this  tract  beyond  the  Calabrians  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  ami  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  unknown  to  tho  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vi.  pp.  277,  283).  In  another  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  “Apulians  properly  so  called,” 
ns  dwelling  an uind  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Alt.  Gar- 
ganus;  but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  language 
with  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them.”  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  w holly  unknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  of  Pkdicum  or  POKDICULI,  which  appears, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appellation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  (’AiroyAoi  Aaonot  and  "AwoyAoi  Ileu- 
Ktrioi,  iii.  1.  §§  15,  16,  72,  73),  including  all  the 
southern  Apulia  under  tho  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  this  was  a mere  geographical 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
differences  still  subsisting  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that  I 
city,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  const  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Brtmdusium.  (Strnb.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a later  distribution  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  of  Italy  (apparently  under  | 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Calabria  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  greater  part,  if  nut  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Pocdiculi.  or 
Peucetians  (Lib.  Colon.  /.  c.),  ami  the  extent  ri 
Apulia  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  general!* 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  tbe  river  Brada^i* 
appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
! the  lower  part  of  its  course;  while  on  the  W.,  to- 
wards the  Hirpini  and  Samnium,  there  w»  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  under- 
falls  of  the  Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia:  >11 
\ the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  belonging  t* 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifernua  appear* 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  cf  Apulii  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  l.c.:  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Larimun,  «- 
tending  from  the  Tifcrnus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writers,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  vrx> 
either  regarded  as  constituting  a separate  distri  t 
; (Caes.  Ii.  C.  i.  23),  or  included  in  the  territory  cf 
the  Frentani.  (PtoL  in.  1.  § 65.)  Apulia,  as  thus 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
] called  the  Capilanata  and  Terra  di  Dari. 

Tho  physical  features  of  Apulia  are  strongfr 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  i> 
fluenced  its  history.  The  northern  half  of  tbe  pro- 
vince, from  the  Ti  fern  us  to  the  Aufidus,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a great  plain,  sloping  gently  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  former  — of  which  celt 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  offshoots  were  intitule! 
in  Apulia,  — and  the  isolated  mountain  m*M  of 
Mt.  Gargamu,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  tenrol 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  “ Puglia  pinna,’’  in  contradistinction  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  called  “ PvgUi 
petrosa ,”  from  a broad  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Venusia,  arri 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
n*ach  near  the  modem  Ostvni , between  Egnatia  ami 
Brundusiutn.  The  whole  of  this  hilly  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
I part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  up  to 
j pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  times  also.  (Strnb.  vi.  p.  283.)  But 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  tea,  there  inter- 
venes a narrovv  strip  along  the  coast  extending  about 
! 50  miles  in  length  (from  liarbVa  to  Monopoli). 

I and  10  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  aud 
| which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times,  with  a number  of  small  towns.  The  grot 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Strabo 
as  of  great  fertility  (irdfig>op6s  re  koI  woAi^yot, 
vi.  p.  284),  but  adapted  especially  for  the  rearin’ 
of  horses  and  sheep.  The  latter  appear  in  all  M*s 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apulu. 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  otls-rs 
in  fineness  ( Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  that  the  flock*  can 
no  longer  find  subsistence,  ami  hence  they  arc  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  upland  rallies 
of  Samnium;  while,  in  return,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
afford  abundant  jmsturage  in  winter  to  the  flocks  »f 
Samnium  and  the  A bruzzi,  at  a season  when  their 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  from » 
very  early  period  (Niebuhr,  rot  iii  p.  191):  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Varro  (de  R.  R.  ii.  1)  as  costomrry 
in  his  (lay;  and  under  the  Roman  empire  because 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment  — a vectigal, 
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tax.  being  levied  on  all  sheep  and  cattle  thus  mi- 
prating.  The  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
ti*a*  Apulian  plains  altogether  different  in  character 
frees  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  of  the  North  of  Italy ; 
the  scarcity  of  crater  resulting  from  this  cause,  and 
the  fsirehed  and  thirsty  aspect  of  the  country  in 
sarmner,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace  (jPou- 
per  aquae  Daunus,  Cami.  iii.  30.  1 1 ; Siticulosae 
Apuliac,  £po<L  3.  16),  and  have  been  feelingly  de- 
scribed by  modem  travellers.  But  notwithstanding 
its  aridity,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
cf  wheat,  and  under  a better  system  of  irrigation 
and  agriculture  may  have  fully  merited  the  en- 
riUiiati  of  Strabo.  The  southern  portions  of  the 
jrrmnee,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  region 
«f  Calabria,  are  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  afire. 

The  population  of  Apulia  was  of  a very  mixed 
kind,  and  great  confusion  exists  in  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  it  by  ancient  writers. 
Bat.  on  the  whole,  we  may  distinguish  pretty  clearly 
three  distinct  national  elements.  1.  The  Ari'U, 
or  Apulians  properly  so  called,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a member  of  the  great  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
rare;  their  name  is  considered  by  philologere  to 
contain  the  same  elements  with  Opicus,  or  Opscus. 

( Niebuhr,  Vortrage  nber  launder  u.  VoUcer,  p.  489). 
It  teems  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
nrighbccirs  the  Laconians,  of  Sahellian  race;  on  the 
netrary,  they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
8— antes,  who  were  pressing  upon  them  from  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
dweCing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  about 
the  Sinus  Urias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  icdkaJe  the  river  Cerbalus  (Cervaro)  as  having 
f «rmed  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Daunians, 
a statement  which  can  only  refer  to  some  very  early 
period,  as  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
nnptetetr  intermixed.*  2.  The  Daunians  were 
pntahly  a Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Pearetiaas,  and  the  other  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Suthera  Italy.  'They  appear  to  have  settled  in  tlie 
Treat  plains  along  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apulians 
ia  p«ses4on  of  the  more  inland  and  mountainous 
rtgkos,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
mtioaed.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
cvnealogists,  who  represent  Iapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Patted  as  as  three  sons  of  Lycaon,  wlio  settled  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  haring  expelled  the  Ausonians 
tXTe  came  to  the  three  tribes  of  the  Iapygians  or 
Mrftcapians.  Daunians,  ami  Peucetians.  (Nicnnder 
if.  Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  notion  is  con- 
tused in  the  statement  that  Daturas  came  originally 
from  Illyria  (Fest.  t.  r.  Datuua ),  and  is  continued 
by  other  arguments.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
imong  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
I>iun>->i  in  these  regions,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
foundation  of  all  the  prinrijal  cities,  may  probably, 
is  in  other  similar  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  fact  cf  this  I’elasgian  descent  of  the  Dannians. 
The  same  circumstance  might  explain  the  facility 
'rith  whirb  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  at 
i later  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  of  their 
Greek  neighbours.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
distinction  mar  have  originally  existed  between  the 
Uunimf  ami  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
lbs  tin*  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  as  com- 

* It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northern  Apulians  tlmt 
Pliny  just  before  gires  the  name  of  “ Teani,”  but 
the  pauege  b hopelessly  confused. 
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pletcly  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  component 
elements  of  the  Ijitin  nation.  3.  The  Peucktians, 
or  Poediculi  (Ilfuir*Tio<,  Strab.  et  al.:  noi5i*Ao/, 
Id.),  — two  names  which,  however  different  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fact,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
— appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a comparatively  Into 
period.  Their  Pclasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
tradition  represents  Peucetius  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotrus.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  13;  Piin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  narro#  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  this  jurt  of  Italy,  including  a portion  of 
Peucctia,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
(lively  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
different  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  ( Die  Unter-Italischen  Dialektet  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apulian  tribes  generally,  see  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  pp.  146 
— 154;  Vortrage  uber  Minder  u.  Vulker , p.  489 — 
498.) 

\Vc  have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  connection  with  that  of  Home.  But  we 
learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (rL  p.  281),  that  tbo 
Daunians  and  Peueetians  were  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarcntmcs  against  the 
Metaapians ; and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a casual 
or  temporary  one,  but  that  wc  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  which 
both  people  had  certainly  imbibed.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  Greek  colonies,  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  Scylax  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  Iapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peucctia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  — especially  Arp,  Camuriuin, 
and  Salapia,  — had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  their  coins,  almost  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  bust  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusmm,  Rubi,  and  Kgnatia,  is  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  of  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a declining  period  of 
Greek  art.  (Mommsen,  l.c.  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rajrporto  dei  Van  Volcenti , p.  118;  Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  dell.  Inst.  1834,  p 77.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Apulians  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnitc  War, 
in  b.  c.  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Liv.  viii.  25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  amis 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Somnitcs,  but  to  have  been  a mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusium,  Lueeria,  and  Teanum,  appear  to 
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have  stood  preeminent.  Some  of  those  took  part 
with  the  Romans,  others  sided  with  the  Sunnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a desultory 
manner,  as  a sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  struggle, 
till  B.C.  317,  wheu  all  the  principal  cities  submitted 
to  Home,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjection  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (Liv.  viii.  37,  ix.  12,  13 — 
16,  20.)  From  this  time,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
liave  continued  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faint  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Sunnites  in 
B.c.  297  (Liv. x.  15),  — until  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  tliat  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  n.  a 279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
continued  strdfast  to  the  Roman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  buttle  of 
Ascnlum.  (Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dunya,  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot.) 

During  tlie  Second  Punic  War,  Apulia  became, 
for  a long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  generals.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  u.  c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resources  thus 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
for  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  military  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Salapia  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  b.c.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  Metaurus  and  the  death  of  Hasdruhal, 
that  U.'innibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Rruttium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  suffered  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apulians  were  among  the  nations  which  took 
up  anus  against  Rome,  the  important  cities  of 
Yenusia  and  Canusium  taking  the  lend  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Sunnite  leader  Vettius 
Judacilius,  but  the  next  year,  b.  c.  89,  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
couius  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Ltiriuum,  Asculum,  and  Yenusia, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devastation  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  uud  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  a state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Strabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Luceria,  as  decayed 
cities;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of  Augustus 
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(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  and  this  arrangement  appear* 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantior, 
except  tliat  the  Hirpini  were  separated  from  tin- 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cain- 
pania  and  L&tium.  From  the  time  of  Constant!:.- . 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  united  under  tlw  same 
authority,  who  was  styled  Corrector,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260 — 26i; 
Notit.  I)ign.  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  125;  P.  Disc.  ii.  21 : 
OrelH,  Inter.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  loo: 
disputed  between  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Saracens.  Rut  the  former  ap- 
I jear  to  have  always  retained  some  footing  in  tit* 
j I art  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  able  to 
| re-establish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  « 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  s 
magistrate  termed  a Catapao,  from  whence  lias  been 
derived  the  modern  name  of  the  Cupitanata, — a 
corruption  of  Catapanata.  It  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Apulia,  are  : 1.  the  Ti- 
KKiUCUS,  now  called  the  Biftmo , which,  as  already 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.t  and  separat'd  it 
from  the  Frantani;  2.  the  Fkexto  (now  the  /*r- 
torc),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  Larin un:  oo 
the  S.,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  the  northern  iinil 
<f  Apulia  by  those  writers  who  did  not  indude 
Lirinuiri  in  that  region;  3.  the  Ckkbalus  of  Hint 
(iii.  ll.s.  16),  still  called  the  Ctrvarv.  which  rim 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  and  Rows  into  the 
?ca  between  Sipontum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serving  to 
convey  corn  and  other  supplies  from  the  interior  U 
the  coast, near  Sipontum;  4. the  Avrtw&^O/antt), 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  put  of  Italy. 
[AuPlOtJS.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  parallel 
, courses  from  SW.  to  NIC.;  and  all,  except  the  Tifer- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents  than  regular  rivers,  being  subject  to  sodden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  summer  tbnr 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  From  the  Anfelni 
| to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Iapygian  promontory,  there  docs  nu 
[ occur  a single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 

' The  southern  slope  of  the  Apulian  hills  towards  t Ik 
Torentine  Gulf,  on  the  contrary,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  streams;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
| the  ancient  name  is  preserved  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bka- 
i DAM l*S  ( Bradano ),  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucania,  and  falls  into  the  sra 
close  to  Mctapantum. 

The  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Gar- 
gam  us  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [Gar- 
gamus.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headland, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  above  30  miles  from 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Viesti,  natu- 
rally forms  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a deep  pdf,  but,  in  reality,  little  marked 
by  nature,  was  called  the  Sim  us  Ukias,  from  the 
1 city.of  Ukium,  or  Uyrium,  situated  on  its  tod- 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  284,  285.)  Of  that  oo 
I the  S.,  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Manfrcdonia , do 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whole 
I coast  of  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gargano'. 
is  low  and  flat*  and  on  each  side  of  that  great  prx>- 
| montory  are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  considerable  ext  cut. 

I the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  separated  from  the 
] sea  only  by  narrow  strijw  of  sand.  Tliat  to  the 
I north  of  Garganus,  adjoining  the  Sinus  Uritl  (»>* 
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find  by  Strabo  without  mentioning  its  name)  is 
filled  by  Plinv  Laccs  Pantanus:  it  is  now  known 
st  the  Logo  di  Lesina,  from  a small  town  of  that 
&aue.  (Plm.  iii.  II.  t. 16.)  The  more  extensive 
lake  to  the  S.  of  Gargamis,  between  Sipoutuin  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  was  named,  from  the 
wighbouring  city  of  Solapia,  the  SalafINA  Palus 
(Lacan,  v.  377),  and  is  still  called  the  Logo  di 
SalpL 

opjoMle  to  the  headland  of  Garganus,  about  15 
pwg.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frento,  lie  the 
two  .wall  L-dands  named  Insulae 
u»  the  I*M  di  Tremiti. 

The  towns  in  Apulia,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
are  the  tollciwing*,  beginning  fn>m  the  northern 
frantifir:  1.  Between  the  Tifernus  and  the  Frento 
.nod  Launch  and  Cuterma,  besides  the  two 
.'icaD  fortresses  or  “eastella*  of  Gerunium  aiul 
Calela.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Aulidus 
wwr  the  important  towns  of  Teaxum,  sumamed 
Apulum.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Campuiia,  Luceria,  Aecae,  and  Ascu- 
LtTL  on  the  hills,  which  form  the  last  off-shoots  of 
ti»  Apennines  towanls  the  plains;  while  in  the  plain 
belf  were  Ann,  Salapia,  and  HerdoxiA;  and 
Strojrrai  on  the  sea- shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gar- 
piacs.  The  less  considerable  towns  in  this  port  of 
A pda  were,  Vibixum  ( Bo  vino ) among  the  last 
ranges  cf  the  Apennines,  Accua,  near  Luceria, 
' ollatia  {Collatina)  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
•urgums,  Ckkacniija  (Cerignola),  near  the  Au- 
&ia5:  ami  Ergitium,  on  tlie  road  from  Tcanum  to 
Sipentom  (Tab.  Peut.),  supposed  by  llolstenius  to 
be  the  nxiiem  S.  Strero.  Around  the  promontory 
<{  Garganus  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinuin, 
l’atosAgMus,  and  I’ortus  Gamae  [Garganus], 
m will  as  the  Hyiucm,  or  Uiuum,  of  Strabo  and 
l*t*icaiy.  Along  the  coast,  betweeu  Sipontum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Tabula  places  Axx- 
a sell,  dow  Torre  di  Riroli,  and  Salinae,  probably 
» mere  establish ment  of  salt-works,  but  more  distant 
fan  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  than  the  modern 
Stduu.  3.  East  of  the  Aufidus  was  the  important 
city  of  Caxusicm,  as  well  as  the  small,  but  not  loss 
vibrated  town,  of  Cannae;  on  the  road  from 
< Anosnm  to  Egnatia  we  find  in  succession,  Rum, 
BrmrruM,  Caelia,  Azetium,  and  Xorba.  The 
Xrnm  of  Strabo  must  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  same  Kne.  Along  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
print towns  c/f  Baiulm  and  Egnatia,  the  fol- 
kiwingr  man  places  are  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries : 
bmlnltim.  6 M.  P.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus, 
new  Borlrtta,  Turenum  (Tran i),  Natiolum  ( Bis - 
<*?&),  aal  Respa,  according  to  Roananelli  MolfeUa , 
utiTf  probably  Giortnazzo,  about  13  M.  P.  from 
b-vi.  E.  of  that  city  we  find  Amestuin  (probably 
Afwruptinoof  Apanestae),  and  Dertum,  which 
nzst  l*  placed  near  Monopoli.  NeafolU,  a name 
L<  famd  in  any  ancient  autiior,  but  clearly  es- 
hl&U  by  its  coins  and  other  remains,  may  be 
j^ared  with  certainty  at  Polignano , 6 M.  P.  west 
d Monopoli.  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  friitifim  of  Lucania,  the  chief  place  was  Vk- 
scsja,  with  the  neigh bouri mg  smaller  towns  of 
Aciiebojitli,  Bastxa,  and  Ferentum.  On  tlie 

* la  the  following  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  praerr*  the  distinction  between  the  Daunians 
sd  Peoretians;  it  is  clear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
distinction  really  subsisted  in  the  time  when 
tl*  pwgraphers  wrote. 
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j Via  Appia,  leading  from  Vcnusia  to  Tarentum,  were 
Silviuh,  Flora  (supposed  to  be  tlie  modern  Gra- 
• viiia),  and  Luputia  (Altumura).  S.  of  this  line  of 
J road,  towards  tlie  river  Bradanus,  Matoola  (Mateo- 
lani,  Plin.  iii.  1 1 . s.  1 6)  was  evidently  tlie  modern 
Matera , and  Centuunm  (Genosmi,  Id.  /.  c. ; Lib. 
Colon.  p.  2G2)  still  retains  the  name  of  Ginosa. 
(For  the  discussion  of  these  oh&curc  names,  see 
Holstein  Not  in  Cluv.  pp.  2b  1,  290;  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia , iv.  7;  Komanclli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

{several  other  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  list 
arc  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apulia,  and  which  to 
Calabria,  or  the  Hirpini.  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a conjectural  locality  may  be  assigned,  are : 
the  Grurnbcstini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Omnium,  now  Grumo , a village  about  9 miles  S. 
of  Bitonto;  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Polio,  pro- 
bably Palo,  a village  half  way  between  Grumo  and 
Bitonto;  the  Tutini,  for  which  we  should,  jierhaps, 
read  Turini,  from  Turura  or  Turium,  indicated  bv 
the  modem  Turi,  about  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapcllum,  is  supposed 
to  be  Papol hi,  between  Vcnusia  and  the  Pons  Au- 
fidi.  The  Uorcani,  Corinenscs,  Dirim,  Turmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  separated  at  Beneventnm, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brundusium,  tlie  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  those,  called  the  Via  Tm- 
jana,  from  its  reconstruction  by  tliat  cmj<eror,  jsus.sed 
through  Aecae,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brundusium*  ; while  a nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelia,  Aze- 
tium,  and  Xorba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appia  seems 
to  have  properly  belonged,  entered  Apulia  at  the 
Pons  Aufiili  ( Ponte  Sta.  Ventre. ),  and  led  through 
Vcnusia,  Silviura,  and  Plcra,  direct  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabula  records  a line  of  road 
from  Larinum  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thence  close 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barinm,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Trajana.  This  must  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  communication  from  Piceuum  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  to  Brundusium.  [E.  II.  B.] 

APULUM  (’'Airoi/Ao*',  PtoL  iii.  8.  § 8;  Orell. 
Inscr.  Nos.  3563,3826;  in  all  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreviated  AP.  or  apul.,  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695,  3686),  or  APULA  (Tab. 
Peut.),  or  COLONIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  de 
Centibus,  Dig.  1.  tit.  15.  § 1),  an  important  Roman 
colony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  Marina  (Marosch),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Carlslmrg  or  Weissenburg , in 
Transylvania , where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  ruins.  If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Grutcr, — Alba  Julia, — be  correct,  the 
place  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  Alba—  Weissen- 
burg. [P.  S.] 

AQUA  FERENTINA.  [Fekentinak  Lucus.] 
AQUA  VIVA.  [Soracte.] 

AQUAE,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 

* It  is  this  line  of  rood,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italian 
topographers  the  Via  Egnatia.  [Egnatia.] 
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many  medicinal  springs  anil  bathing-place*.  Tlio 
mo  t important  are  mentioned  below  in  alphabetical 
order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE.  [Albula.] 

AQUAE  APOLLIXA'RES,  wax  the  name  given 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sahato  and  Tarquiuii, 
in  Etruria,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a con- 
siderable thennal  establishment.  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martini  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  “ Phoebi  vada.”  The  Tab. 
Peut.  places  them  ou  the  upper  niad  from  Borne  to 
Tarquinii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a position  which  acconls  with  the  modem  Bngni 
di  Stigliano.  Cluvcrius  confounds  them  with  the 
Aquae  Caeretaxae,  now  Bagni  del  Sasso,  which 
were  indeed  but  a few  miles  distant.  (HoLsten.  noL 
ad  Cluver.  p.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  A U RE'LI  A E or  COLO'  XI A AURELIA 
AQUENSIS  (Baden-Baden),  a watering  place  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a doubtful  in- 
scri]»tion  of  a.  i>.  676,  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  BILBITAXO'RUM.  [Aquae  His- 

PANICAE.J 

AQUAE  BORMO'XIS  ( Bourbon  TArcham- 
bault).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Theodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicat es  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bonno,  which  D’Anville  erroneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borvo.  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a road 
which  communicates  to  the  NW.  with  Avaricum 
(Bourses),  and  to  the  XE.  with  Augustodunum 
(Acf/am).  The  hot  springs  of  Bourbon  are  a few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bourbonne-les- Bains,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Marne , there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theod«wian  Table  indicates,  as  D’Anville  supposes, 
this  fact  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D’Anville  (Notice,  &c.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  discovered  there;  but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BOUROM  THERM  ARUM  DEO  MAMMOXAE, 

&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bonno  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  arc  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESARIS  (prob.  Uhts,  Ru.)f  7 M.  P. 
6onth  west  of  Tipasa,  in  Numidin,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  a much  frequented  place.  [P.  S.] 
AQUAE  CAERKTA'NAE.  [Caere.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Angustonemetum  ( Clermont ) in 
the  Anvergne  and  Rodumna  (Bouanne).  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustoneinctum  to  Aquae  Calidae  is 
not  given;  but  there  Ls  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
is  Vichy  on  the  Allier,  a place  now  frequented  for 
its  mineral  waters. 

D’Anvillc  ( Notice , &e.)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
confoiuids  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calentes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
are  Cliaudes-aigues  (hot- waters)  in  the  department 
of  Cantal.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Auvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.  [G.  L.] 


AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  ("Toura  KaAsrij:, 
Ptol.  : Jlamtnam  Meriga , large  Du.  and  hrf 
springs),  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  almost  dor  \ 
of  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  it' 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  I,esscr  Atlas,  from 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  ralky 
«f  the  Chinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  acquire 
the  rank  of  a colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary'  it  is  calk'd  simply  Aqua 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  bv  Shaw  (p.  64. 
Ifted.).  * * [P.S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  (ffnmmam  (tindtos,  with  h i 
springs),  in  Zotigitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Carthajv, 
directly  opposite  to  the  city  : prnliaMy  identical  with 
Caruis.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Tab.  Pent.,  ati  Aynas; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Barth.  Wander, 
ungen,  fc.  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  a; 
Ilamman  f Knf,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  »lii<h 
may  be  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  aa  ix-ar  Tuno 
(xvii.  p.  834).  ' [P.S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE,  in  Britain.  [A<jt  af. 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONVEXA'RUM.  These  waters  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aqrne 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  and  on  this  -ikr 
of  Lngdunum  Convcnarum.  Some  geographers  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Bngncrcs-dc- Bigorrt  in  the  de- 
partment of  Untiles  Pyrenees,  a place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  but  D’Anvillc  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bcm.  Walckcnaer,  however,  places  it  at  Bcgnrrrt. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lugdunum.  spraL 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  One.sii(To.i'  ’O tnj<7iwv).f* 
which  unknown  name  Wesseling  and  others  would 
read  Koyovti'ur.  Xvlander  (Holzmann)  prop**! 
to  read  yiotrrjcrlcDv,  aiul  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  tie 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  tbit 
of  the  town  of  M one  ins  on  the  liaise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  U antes  Pyrenees.  Grosskurd  ( Translation 
of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aquae  Con- 
venarum  is  Bagnerts  in  Comminges.  Bogart  * is 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  public 
fountain  to  be  the  Aquensis  Virus  of  the  Roman*, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aqncn>e- ; 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Aonic 
Convcnarum  was  a different  place.  [G.  L.J 
AQUAE  CUTFLIAE.  [Cutiuae.] 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Mauri- 
tania Tingitana,  between  Volubilis-and  Gilda.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.23.).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  GRATIA'XAE,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  minr- 
ral  waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Chambery,  in  the  dochy 
of  Savoy,  and  u little  cast  of  the  lake  of  Bourget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  «■». 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.  [G.  L] 
AQUAE  HISPA'XICAE.  (1)  Bilbitaxoroi 
(Alhama),  a town  with  baths,  in  llisjiania  Tarra  - 
nensis,  alwut  24  M.  P.  west  of  Bilmus.  (JL  Ant  ) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Sja  ^ 
but  none  of  them  require  more*  than  a bare  mention : 
(2)  Aq.  Cklenae,  Cilrnae,  or  Ceuxae  (C 
das  del  Bey);  (3)  Flayiae  (Chares  on  tin*  7c- 
mega,  with  n Roman  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  Lai> 
VAK  ('TSaTo  A cud,  Ptol.;  (5)  OrigIXIS  (Bnnnos  dt 
Bands  or  Orcnse);  (6)  Ckrcernae,  Querq»>,:' 
nae,  or  Quackknorum  (Bio  CaldoT  or  Andrtfdc 
ZarraconesY);  (7)  YOCOXAR  (Cables  de  Ualc- 
rella).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABAXAE  (ra  Aa&avh  55ara).  s* 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  cold  sulphureous 
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raters  analogous  in  their  medical  properties  to  those 
tf  the  Aliuilo,  and  situated  near  X omentum : they 
are  dearly  tLc  same  now  ralldl  Bagni  di  Grotta 
ifaroBM  about  3 miles  X.  of  Men  (ana,  the  ancient 
Xomentum.  (Xibbv,  Itintomi  di  Roma.  vol.  ii. 
p.  144.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  LESITA'XAE.  [Lesa.] 

AQUAE  MATTIACAE  or  FONTES  MATTI- 
ACI,  a watering  place  with  hot  springs,  in  the 
p.uatiy  of  the  Mattiaci.  that  is,  the  district  be- 
tween the  Jfaine  and  the  Lnhn.  (Plin.  xxxi.  17; 
Arum.  Marrell.  xxix.  4.)  The  place  is  generally 
Uttered  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Wiesbaden, 
r here  remains  of  Roman  bath-buildings  have  been 
c>«TemL  (See  Dabl  in  the  Atmalcn  des  Vereins 
fir  KwatUsc he  AHcrthumshinde , vol.  i.  part  2, 

1-27.  ‘*i.)  [L.S.] 

AylAE  SEAPOLITA’XAE.  [Neai-oijs.j 
AQUAE  XKRI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the  j 
Thejdo>ian  Table;  for  which  we  ought  probably  to  j 
*h*.t  Aquae  Nerae,  as  D’Anville  suggests.  It  ap-  j 
jars  to  correspond  to  Kiris,  which  Gregory  of  , 
Tws  calls  Yicus  Xeneensis.  Kiris  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Allier.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  XISJXEII,  is  designated  in  the  Theo-  1 
dacan  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  building  whic  h 
kxSotes  mineral  waters  [Aquae  Boiimoxis],  and 
b placed  on  the  road  between  Dccetia  (Didst)  and 
Ai^nstedtnmm  (Autun).  This  identifies  the  place 
*uh  Bourbon-lAnci,  where  there  are  Roman  con- 
strictions. [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
ia  Etrarva  frequented  fur  its  warm  baths,  which  ap- 
pear to  hive  been  in  great  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (ri  42.  6).  It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peut.  on 
tie  road  from  Vokimi  to  Koine,  between  the  former 
c:ij  sad  Forum  Cassii : and  was  probably  situated  at 
a spt*  now  called  Bacucco,  about  5 miles  X.  of  Vi- 
terie,  where  there  is  a large  assemblage  of  ruins, 
d human  date,  and  some  of  them  certainly  baths, 
vide  the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  thermal 
U-ritTj.  (Cluter.  Jlal.  p.  561 ; Dennis’s  Etruria, 

• 1 i ppi  202.  211.) 

An  iurcnption  published  by  Orioli  (Arm.  d.  Inst. 
up.  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aquae  Pas- 
tnunt  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVI'XAE.  [Aroxi  Foss.] 
AQUAE  POPULO'XIAE.  [Populokium.] 
AQUAE  HE'GIAE  ( Mammam  Truzza,  or  the 
Eru  on  the  river  Mergalecl , S.  of  Truzza , Shaw), 

* pbee  of  considerable  importance,  near  the  centre 
d Byacena,  on  the  high  nad  leading  SW.  from 
Harlronsetum.  {I tin.  Ant.  pp.  47,  53,  54,  55,  56  ; 

r rat ; Kotit.  Fed.  Afr.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  SEGESTA'XAE.  [Segesta.] 

AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a place  denoted  in  the  Peu- 
tngrr  Table  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.  D’An- 
rile  (Notice,  &c.)  places  it  at  Ftrrierts,  which 
*•"’  warlv  in  a direct  line  between  Orleans  and  Sens, 
® which  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
TVre  are  chalybeate  springs  at  Fcrrxcres . But 
d*  distances  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
anus!  distances,  unless  we  change  xxii.,  the  distance 
^»cen  Fines,  the  first  station  from  Orleans  (Gena- 
and  Aquae  Segesta,  into  xv.  The  distance 
''  uil  from* Aquae  Segesta  to  Sens  (Agedincum) 
impure*  to  be  reduced  to  xv.,  on  the  supposition 
d Ferrierts  being  the  tme  site.  Ukert  and  others 
F1* c Aquae  Segesta  at  Fontainebleau,  which  seems 
fie  U».  fctr  out  of  the  direct  rood  between  Orleans 

•*S~>  [G.L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a place  in  the 
Tbeodosian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  os  the  site  of  mineral  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Segusianoruin,  or 
Feur,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D Anville  fixes  it  at  Aissumm,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire:  others  place  it  near Montbrison.  [G.  L.l 
AQUAE  SELIXU'NTIAE.  [SeunubJ 
AQUAE  SE'XTIAE  ( Aix ),  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Rhine,  is  18  Homan  miles  north  of 
Mas&ilia  ( Marseille ).  In  n.  c.  122,  the  proconsul 
C.  Sex  tins  Calvinua,  having  defeated  the  Salves  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Homan  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Ho- 
man general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which,  he  found  there.  (Liv.  Ep.  lib.  61 ; Veil.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  to  dtpfia  68ara  ra  2«£ria)  and  by 
other  ancient  writers.  Strabo  observes  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  was  fought,  n.c.102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Hoinan  consul  C.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Cimbri  arul  Tentoncs  with  immense 
slaughter.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  18;  Floras,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  soil,  which  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  D’AnviUe  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Lar , 
about  four  leagues  above  Aix;  but  Fauris  do  St. 
Vincent  (quoted  by  Forbiger)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Meir  agues,  two  leagues  from  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
Marian icis.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  tliis  spot. 

There  are  Homan  remains  at  Aix;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a Homan  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo's  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a Roman 
colony  from  the  first.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
“Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum”  among  the  Oppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  or  those  which  had 
the  Jus  Latium;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptolemaeua  also  calls  it  a colania.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vernosolc,  on  tho 
road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicao  to  Tolosa.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  If  Seiches  near  Toulouse  be  the  place, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D' Anvil  Ip,  Notice.')  Walckcnacr  calls  the  place 
Ayguas-Sec.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SINUESSA'XAE.  [Scvuessa.] 
AQUAE  SOLIS  (Bath),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  ltinerarium  Antonini,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 28),  as  "TSara  deppd.  [R.  G.  L.] 
AQUAE  STATIELLAE  (’Akovcu  SrarifWai, 
Strab.),  a city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Ajennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  Acqttu  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  w hich  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  ono 
j of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  circum- 
stance had  given  rise  to  a considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a place  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Liguria, 
nor  do  we  find  any  actual  mention  of  it  under  the 
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Republic,  but  it  was  already  » considerable  town  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important 
cities  of  Liguria,  a position  which  wo  find  k retain- 
ing down  to  a late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscription  the  name  “ Aqnenses  StatieUenses." 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statiklu, 
and  one  of  the  principal  military  stations  in  tliis 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Orell.  /user.  4927;  I user.  ap.  Spoci.  Mite.  Ant.  p. 
164;  Notit.  DigiL  p.  121.)  It  is  still  inenti.  ned  by 
Paulus  Diaconus  among  the  chief  cities  «*f  this  pro- 
vince at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion;  and 
Liutprand  of  Cremona,  a writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, sjicaks  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  constructed  on 
a scale  of  the  greatest  splendour,  as  still  existing 
there  in  his  time.  (P.  Diac.  U.  16;  Liutprand, 
Hist.  ii.  11.)  The  tiKxlcni  city  of  Acqui  is  a large 
and  flourishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  arc 
still  much  frequented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  a*  well  as  portions  of  an  aqueduct,  are  still 
visible,  while  very  numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pulchral, have  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable urns,  lamp,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  a branch  of 
the  Via  Aurelia  quitted  the  coast  at  Yada  Sabi^ata 
( 1 atlo)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertoa* 
with  Placentia  on  the  Via  Aemilia.  The  distance 
from  Yada  Sab  hat  a to  Aquae  Is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  It.] 
AQUAE  TACAPITA'XAE  (El  f/ammat-el- 
Khabs),  so  called  from  the  important  town  of  Ta- 
CAPKy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  from 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  I*,  to  the  SW.  (Ant. 
Itin.  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  TARBE'LLICAE  (Dax  or  Dacqs)  nr 
AQUAE  TARBELLAK,as  Ausonius  calls  it  (Praef. 
Trrs , Syragrio).  Vi  bins  Sequester  has  the  name 
Tarbella  Ci vitas  (p.  68,  cd.  Uberlin).  in  the  Not. 
(JalL  the  name  is  Aquensium  Civitas.  The  w’ord 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  name  Aqt or  Act, 
which  the  Gascons  made  iJaqs  or  Pax,  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Au- 
gustan (oSaTa  Avyovara).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  the  raid  from 
Asturica  (A  star  go)  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aturus  (A dour).  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town,  I 
and  Roman  constructions  near  the  warm  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tering-places of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
Nil  of  Centumcellae  ( Cirita  Ytcchia).  They 
are  now  called  Bagni  di  Frrrata.  The  thenr,al 
waters  here  appar  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  find  the 
“ Aqucnses  coguomiue  Taurini  ” mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  separate  communities 
of  Etruria.  The  baths  are  described  by  Kutilius, 
who  calls  them  Tauri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a bull.  (Rutil. 
/tin.  i.  249 — 260;  Tab.  Peut.;  Clover.  Ital.  p.  1 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA’NAE  (Hammam Meskoutin, 
or  primp  Hammam-cl- Benia),  in  Kumidia,  near 
the  river  Rubricatus,  on  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to 
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1 Hippo  Regius,  54  M.  P.  E.  of  the  former,  and 
40  M.  P.  SW.  of  the  latter.  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  42;  7«i. 
Peut.)  It  formed  mi  episcopal  see.  (Optat.  c.  Bona'. 
i.  14.)  Remains  of  large  baths,  of  Roman  worioiur- 
ship,  are  still  found  at  Hammam  J/eslvura. 
(Sliaw,  p.  121,  1st  cd.;  Barth,  Wanderunge*,  cp, 
1,71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATF.RRA'XAE.  [Volatkkk-u-  j 
AQUENSIS  VICUS.  [A^lae  Cojcvexabim 
AQITLA'RIA,  a ]>lace  on  the  coast  of  Zeugitaiu 
22  M.  P.  from  Clupca,  with  a good  summer  rad- 
stead,  between  two  projecting  headlands,  where  Curl 
| landed  from  Sicily  before  his  defeat  and  death,  tt.c. 
49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  The  place  seems  to  cor- 
respnd  to  Alhoicartah , a little  SW.  of  C.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mercurii),  where  arc  the  remains  of  the  great 
quarries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Cart  La.-?. 
These  quarries  nin  up  from  the  sea,  and  form  pm: 
caves,  lighted  by  opuings  in  the  roof,  and  supported 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  quarries  at  which 
Agatbocles  landed  from  Sicily  (Diod.  xx.  6);  aid 
Sliaw  considers  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Virgil* 
description  of  tlic  Landing  place  of  Aeneas.  (Aa>. 
i.  163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  \Va$uIerua<7sa, 
<fC;  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.S] 

AQUILEIA  (‘AKv\T)ta,  Strab.  et  alii  ; ’A 
Arjla,  PtoL:  Etk.  'AKvAi,iotf  Steph.  B.,  but  ’Arv- 
\t)<tios , llerodian. ; Aquillcicnsis),  tlie  capital  of  the 
province  of  Vcnetia,  and  one  of  the  most  importer, 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  b«d 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Ala  uni 
Xatiso.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  fro 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Pliny 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  tl**r 
authors,  as  well  as  Mela  and  Herodian,  agree  ia 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Xstho;  aid 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Tonus 
(Natiso  cum  Turro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia.  At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (eridenily 
the  Turrus  of  Plinv)  falls  into  the  Natisone  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alp' 
and  flows  by  Cividale , the  ancient  Fonun  Jalii), 
about  13  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  combined 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  homo,  abou: 
4 miles  NE.  of  that  city.  But  from  the  low  aid 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  tf 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  much  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicating 
from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called  Fatisa. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Mela, il  4; 
llerodian,  viii.  2,  5 ; Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1 84.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  foundation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans;  and  Livy  expressly  tell* 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a body  of  Transalpine  Gaul.'  wbo 
bad  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes 
endeavoured  to  form  a settlement  there;  but  the 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  compelled  them 
to  recross  the  Alps.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fertile  plait* 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on  its 
NE.  frontier,  that  the  Romans  determined  to 
blish  a colony  there.  In  i».  c.  181,  a “body  of  3W*' 
colonists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  yean  !*t*r 
(b.  c.  169),  1500  more  families  were  added. 
(Liv.  xl.  34.  xliii.  17;  Veil.  Pat  1 15.)  lU  n " 
colony,  which  received  the  name  of  Aquikls  m*1 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  Uic  time  a >'J 
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f-rriation  (Julian.  Or.  II.  dr  gest.  Const.;  Eustnth. 
od  />*« t.  Per.  378),  quickly  rose  to  great  wealth  anil 
prosperity,  and  became  an  important  commercial  cm- 
poriatn;  for  which  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its  fa- 
vuoroUe  pf»ition,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
ind  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocrm,  which  must 
always  have  been  the  easiest  passage  from  the  NE. 
into  the  Italian  plains.  The  accidental  discovery 
« valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  Alps, 
h the  time  of  Polybius,  doubtless  contributed  to  its 
{cwperity  (Pul.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  but  a more 
p'inanrnt  source  of  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 
co  there  with  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
mi  especially  with  the  Illyrians  and  Pannonians  on 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  Thoc  brought 
dare*,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 
the  wine  ami  oil  of  Italy.  All  these  productions 
*er?  transported  by  land  carriage  as  far  as  Xau- 
p.ftra,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(Stnhiv.  p.  2u7,  ▼.  p.  2 14.)  After  the  provinces  of 
LHyria  acd  l’annonia  had  been  permanently  united 
to  the  Unman  Empire,  tlie  increased  intercourse 
letawji  the  cast  and  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
oaaocial  prosperity  of  Aquileia  Nor  was  it  less 
important  in  a military  point  of  view.  Caesar  made 
it  the  head  quarters  of  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
pniatyy  with  a view  to  operations  against  the 
Ulyriui  (Cae&  B.  G.  i.  10),  and  we  afterwards 
fai  it  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  post  to  which 
the  emperors,  or  their  generals,  repaired  for  the 
dritace  of  the  NE.  frontier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 
\htt  which  was  occupied  by  the  armies  that  cn- 
t»T*4  it  from  tliat  quarter.  (Suet.  Aug.  20,  Tib.  7, 

1 wp.  6;  Tic.  Hist.  ii.  46, 85,  iii.  6, 8.)  The  same 
rimmntance  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  Illyr.  18); 
fcd  at  a later  period,  haring  had  the  courage  to 
sht  its  gates  against  the  tyrant  Maximin,  it  was 
expand  to  the  first  brunt  of  his  fury,  but  was  able 
defy  all  bis  efforts  daring  a protracted  siege, 
wkieh  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  assassination 
if  the  emp  tot  by  Ills  own  soldiers,  A.  D.  238. 
(linlax  riii.  2 — 5;  Capitol.  Maximin.  21 — 23.) 
At  thh  time  Aquileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
'port ant  and  fkmrii-hing  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 
the  uut  twi)  centuries  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 
^ar«  prosperity.  It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
r-jJc,  but  became  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
fnrince  of  Vcnetia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
i'ride?  lintne  itself,  that  had  the  privilege  of  a mint. 
(Sflt  Dign.  ii.  p.  48.)  Ausonius,  about  the  middle 
the  fourth  century,  ranks  Aquileia  as  the  ninth 
dAe  gnat  cities  of  the  Raman  empire,  and  inferior 
vain?  those  <f  Italy  only  to  Milan  and  Capua. 

( Ordo  Sob.  I’rb.  6.)  Though  situated  in  a plain, 
it  rtrongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 
fabk  (brtreaa  (Aram,  Marc.  xxi.  12.)  During 
the  later  years  of  the  empire  it  was  the  scene  of  ; 

chmive  events.  Thus,  in  A.  I».  340,  the  1 
v‘ "infer  Constant  ine  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
hwb  rf  the  river  Also,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
(Vidor.  Kpit  41.  § 21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;  Hieron. 
Cinw.  ad  nun.  2356.)  In  388  it  witnessed  the 
• tent  and  (bath  <f  the  usurper  Masimus  by  Tlieo- 
tin-  Great  (Zosim.  iv.  46;  V'ictor.  Epit.  48; 
Iht  f krm.  p.  11  ; Alison.  /.  c.);  and  in  425, 
that  of  Ji*nn,s  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II. 
vPraccp.  & U.  L 2 ; Philostorg.  xii.  14.)  At  length 
d a.  i>.  452  it  was  besieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Huns,  with  a formidable  host,  and  after  maintaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  al*ovc  three  montlis,  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  burnt  to 
the  gmund.  (Caaeiod.  Citron,  p.  230;  Jomand. 
Get.  42 ; Procop.  H.  V.  i.  4.  p.330;  Marccllin.  Citron . 
p.  290;  Hist.  MiscelL  xv.  p.  549.)  So  complete 
was  its  destruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes;  and  later  writers  speak  of  it  as  haring  left 
scarcely  any  ruins  os  vestiges  of  its  existence. 
(JoraaoL  /.  c.;  LiutpramL  iii.  2.)  But  these  ex- 
pressions must  not  be  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a place  of  any  importance,  but 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a bishop,  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  tho  Lombards,  took  refuge  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Gradus,  at  tbc  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
(Cassiodor.  Tor.  xii.  26;  P.  Diac,  ii.  10.)  The 
| bishops  of  Aquileia,  who  assumed  the  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarch,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  city,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  city  itself  cer- 
tainly maintained  a sickly  existence  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  unhealthiness  of  tho 
situation.  At  the  present  day  Aquileia  is  a mere 
straggling  village,  with  about  1400  inhabitants, 
and  no  public  buildings  except  the  cathedral.  No 
ruins  of  any  ancient  edifice  arc  visible,  but  the 
site  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  fragments  of 
friezes,  &c.,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenus,  a local  deity  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  ci  y against  Maxi- 
min. (Orell./iwrcr.l967,1968,&c.;  Herodian.viii. 3; 
Capitol.  Maximin.  22;  Bertoli,  Antichit  a di  A qui- 
leia,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86 — 96.) 

Borides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aquileia  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
tho  abundance  of  its  wine.  (Herodian.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinum  and  Ravenna,  being  open  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  which  are  distinctly  sensible  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  (Vitruv.  14.  §11; 
Strab.  v.  p.  212;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  1.  p.  9.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  river  Xatiso  as  navigable  up  to  tho 
very  walls  of  Aquileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  from  an  early  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  little  island  of  Gradus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entrance'  of  the  lagunes 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a paved  causeway,  which 
must  certainly  liave  been  a Roman  work.  But  tho 
name  of  Gradus  does  not  occur  till  after  the  fall  of 
tho  Western  Empire  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a time,  a considerable  city,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a poor  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants;  it  is  still  called 
Grado.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQLTLO'XIA  (’AirouiAwria,  Ptol.).  The  exist- 
ence of  two  cities  of  this  name,  lx>th  situated  in 
Sam  ilium,  apjicars  to  be  clearly  established;  though 
; they  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  iden- 
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tical.  1.  A city  of  the  llirpini,  situated  near  the  ' 
frontiers  of  Apulia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  to  Sainnium  proper;  while  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  Via  Appia,  37  M.  P.  from  Aeculaimm 
and  6 from  the  Pons  Aufidi  ( Ponte  Sta  Ventre)  on 
the  road  to  Vcnu&ia.  These  distances  coincide  well 
with  the  situation  of  the  modern  city  of  Lacedogna , 
the  name  of  which  closely  resembles  the  Oscan  , 
fonti  o:  Aquilonia,  which,  as  wc  learn  from  coins, 
was  “ Akndunniu."  The  combination  of  these  j 
circumstances  leaves  little  doubt  tliat  Ixiccdogna, 
which  is  certainly  an  ancient  city,  represents  the 
Aquilonia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  1G;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  s.  71; 
Tab.  Pent.;  llolsten.  Not  ad  Clue.  p.  274;  Koina- 
nclli,  voL  ii.  p.  345.)  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
tails given  by  Livy  (x.  38 — 43)  concerning  a city 
of  the  same  name  in  Samnium,  which  bore  an  im- 
p»rtant  part  in  the  cam]  aign  of  the  consuls  Carvi- 
lius  and  Papirius  in  u.  c.  2113. 

2.  The  city  thus  mentioned  by  Livy  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Pentri  or 
central  Sunnites,  to  which  the  whole  operations  of 
the  campaign  seem  to  have  been  confined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  tliat  the  geography  of  them  is 
throughout  very  objure.  It  was  little  more  than 
20  miles  from  Cominiuin,  a place  of  which  tlic  site  , 
is  unfortunately  equally  uncertain  [CoMIXIl'u],  and 
apparently  not  more  than  a long  day's  march  from 
Ikvianum,  as  after  tlic  defeat  of  the  Samnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  arc  told  that  the  nobility 
ami  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Bovianum,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cohorts  which  had  been  sent  to  Comi- 
nium made  good  their  retreat  to  the  same  city.  ; 
Papirius,  after  making  himself  master  of  Aquilonia,  I 
which  lie  burnt  to  the  ground,  proceeded  to  besiege  ; 
Saepinutn,  still  in  the  direction  of  Boviannm.  Hence 
it  seems  certain  that  both  Aquilonia  aud  Cominiutn  I 
must  be  placed  in  the  heart  of  Samnium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentri:  but  the  exact  site  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is  ' 
protvablc  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early  I 
period.  Komanelli,  who  justly  regards  the  Aqui- 
louia  of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  is  on  the  other  hand  certainly  mistaken  in 
transferring  it  to  Agnonc  in  the  north  of  Samnium. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  493 — 500.) 

The  coins  whirl)  bear  the  Oscan  legend  akvijvn- 
jriV  in  retrograde  characters,  attributed  by  earlier 
numismatists  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
I»olong  to  Aquilonia  (Fried Hinder,  Oskischen  Mun~ 
sen,  p.  54),  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  of  that  : 
name  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUI'NUM  ('Akovivov:  Eth.  Aquinas,  -fitia  : 

A qi lino).  1 . One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Yolscians,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabrntcria  and  Casinum,  about  4 miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Litis.  Strabo  erroneously  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Mel  pis  (McJfi),  from  which 
it  is  in  fact  distant  alwvc  4 miles.  In  common  with 
tlic  other  Volscian  cities  it  was  included  in  Latium 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  term:  hence  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a Latin  city,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  Plinv  in  the  First  Region  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 
303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  liistory  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Volseians,  or  th«e 
with  the  Saturates;  and  is  first  found  during  the 


Second  Punic  War  on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Han- 
nilwil  upon  Rome  by  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  x.v*.. 
9;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.)  But  all  writers  agree  in  descry- 
ing it  as  a populous  and  flourishing  place  during  it* 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Cicero,  ah* 
had  a villa  there,  and  on  account  of  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Arpinum,  repeatedly  alludes  t*>  it,  terms  it 
“ f.  cqncns  munidpium,”  and  Silius  Italiena  “ ingn , 
Aquinum.”  Strabo  also  calls  it  “ a large  city.*1  (Utr. 
pro  Cluent.  68,  PhiL  iL  41.  pro  Plane.  9.  ad  At:. 
v.  1,  ad  Earn.  ix.  24,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  viiL  405;  StnU 
v.  ]k  237.)  Wc  k-arn  from  the  Liber  Colooiari  m 
that  it  received  a Roman  colony  under  the  Seoiid 
Triumvirate,  and  both  Plinv  and  Tacitus  mention  it 
as  a place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  also  prove  tliat  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  229:  Tac.  Hist.  i.  88,  ii.  63;  Plin.  L c.)  It  wa« 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Juvenal,  as  he  hiimcj 
tells  us  (iii.  319):  as  well  a*  of  the  Emperor  IV- 
ccnnius  Niger.  (AeL  Spartian.  Ptsc.  i.)  lloni* 
speaks  of  it  as  noted  for  a kind  of  pur]de  dye,  hut  of 
inferior  quality  to  the  finer  sorts.  ( Ep.  i.  10,  27.) 

The  modem  city  of  Aquino  is  a very  poor  }Aair, 
with  little  more  than  1000  iuliabitiuits,  but  still  re- 
tains its  episcopal  see,  which  it  preserved  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  It  still  occupies  a part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  in  a broad  fertile  plain,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  riv<- 
Liris  on  one  side  and  the  Melpis  on  the  other.  It 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  con.-:- 
derable  portions  of  which  are  still  preserved,  as  well 
as  a part  of  the  ancient  walls,  built  of  large 
without  cement.  An  old  church  called  the  IVscu- 
vado  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tempt , 
and  considerable  remains  of  two  others  are  still  vi- 
sible, which  are  commonly  regarded,  but  without  any 
real  authority,  as  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  Diana, 
alluded  to  by  .Juvenal  (iii.  320).  Besides  these  there 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a theatre,  a triumphal  arch,  and  va- 
rious other  edifices,  mostly  cons  ructed  of  brickwork 
in  the  style  called  6put  reticulatum.  The  numencu 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  mo- 
tion the  existence  of  various  temples  and  colleges  «f 
priests,  as  well  as  companies  of  artisans : all  proving 
the  importance  of  Aquinum  under  the  Rodim  Em- 
pire. (Huare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  279 — 283: 
lioinanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — 388 ; Cayro,  Storia  c ii 
Aquino,  4to.  Nap  1808,  where  all  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  vol.  . 
p.  360,  &c.,  hut  including  many  spurious  ones.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Aquinum  with  the  bead  <>f 
Minerva  on  one  side  and  a cock  on  tlic  other,  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Giles  aad 
SU'  -ssa.  (Millingen,  A u in  ism.  tie  l' Italic^  p.  220.) 
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2.  Amcng  the  obscure  names  enumerated  by 
Pliny  (iiL  15.  ».  20)  in  the  Eighth  Region  (GaJha 
Cisjwdana)  are  *•  Saltus  (ialliam  qui  cognominantcr 
Aquinates,”  but  their  position  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  arc  wholly  unknown.  [E.  11.  B.] 


AQUITANIA. 

AQUITA'NIA,  AQl'ITA'XI  (’A*wT«rfa,  ’A*oi- 
Tejii.  Strab.).  t’aerar  ( B . G.  i.  1)  makes  Aqui- 
Luns  oik  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  country  which 
br  call*  Gallia.  The  Garumn*  (Garonne)  divided 
thf  Aquitani  from  the  Celtae  or  the  Galli,  as  the 
Lrcans  called  tliem.  Aqmtania  extended  from  the 
Uamrana  to  the  Pyrenees : its  western  boundary 
was  the  ocean.  Its  boundaries  are  not  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coun- 
try until  n.  c.  50.  (B.  G.  viii.  46.)  In  n.  c.  56 

he  seat  P.  Crassns  into  Aquitania  with  a force  to 
pmvet  the  Aquitani  assisting  the  Galli  (B.  G.  iii. 
11.20.  Am*.);  and  he  informs  us  incidentally  that 
the  towns  of  Tok«a  ( Toulouse),  Carcaso  ( Cercas- 
+**),  aci  Narbo  (Xarbonne)  were  included  within 
the  R«nan  Gallia  Pmvincia,  and  thus  enables  us 
to  £x  the  eastern  boundary  of  Aquitania  at  this  time 
within  certain  limits.  A large  part  of  the  Aqui- 
tani  submitted  to  Crass  us.  Finally  all  the  cities  of 
Aqaitania  gave  Caesar  hostages.  (B.  G.  viii.  46.) 
Augustas,  n.  c.  27,  made  a new  division  of  Gallia 
into  four  parts  (Strab.  p.  177);  but  this  division 
3d  not  affect  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Aquitani, 
who  were  still  divided  as  before  from  the  Celtae  (who 
*~re  included  in  Xarbonensis)  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  on  the  Cevenna  ( Cevmnes) ; which  range 

stated  by  Strabo  not  quite  correctly  to  extend 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
treaded  the  boundaries  of  Aquitania  north  of  the 
Ganuuoa,  by  adding  to  Aquitania  fourteen  triltes 
awth  <A  the  Garonne.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
Albania  was  further  suMivided.  [Gallia.] 

The  chief  trilies  included  within  the  Aquitania 
«f  Augustus  wen*  these:  Tarbelli,  Coeosates,  Bi- 
rrmk's.  Sibuzates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ausci, 
•Jaritis,  Garumni,  Datii,  Sotiates,  Osquidates  Cam- 
jcstres.  Suc&sses.  Tarnsates,  Vocates,  Vacates,  Elu- 
atK,  Atures,  Biturigcs  Vivisci,  Moduli;  north  of 
the  Garanina,  the  Petrocorii,  Xitiobrigcs,  Cadurci, 
Hoteui.  Gahali,  Vellavi,  Arverni,  Lcmoriecs,  San- 
Aws,  Pirtooes,  Bituriges  Cubi.  The  Aquitania  of 
Augustus  comprehended  all  that  country’  north  of 
it»r  Garvune  which  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
AT*:,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Loire , Wow  the 
bflox  if  the  A liter,  and  a large  part  of  the  Celtae 
vr*  thus  included  in  the  division  of  Aquitania. 
$tob»  indeed  observes,  that  this  new  arrangement 
okoied  Aquitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
’L  P.hooe,  f-»r  it  took  in  the  Helvu.  The  name  Aqui- 
tci  »as  retained  in  the  middle  ages;  and  after  the 
^'nmlernent  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
‘•a  ii formed  <>ne  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
tb*  other  two  being  the  F ranee  of  that  period  in  its 
pT'per  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne;  and  a king  of 
Aquhxine.  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
tV1'  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
Pcfim.  (Thierry.  Lettres  fur  f 1/istoire  de  France , 
X..  si.)  But  the  geographical  extent  of  the  term 
Aquitania  wa*  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
or  Vascones,  who  settleil  between  the  Py- 
rtm  and  the  Garonne,  and  gave  their  r.ame  Gas- 
ocae  to  a {art  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
A.uitania  became  corrupted  into  Guienne,  a di- 
of  Franco  up  to  1789,  and  the  last  trace  of 
the  xurient  name  of  Aquitania. 

The  Aquitani  had  neither  the  same  language, 
i*r  the  umf  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
({  ae*.  B.  G.  i.  1 ; Strab.  pp.  177,  189 ; Amm.  Mare. 
JT-  II,  »bo  here  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
these  rwpeetA,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Iberi,  tcort  than  the  Celtae.  When  P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aquitani  sent  for  and  got 
assistance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stock.  When  they  opposed  Crass  us, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
AdcnntunnniLS,  who  had  about  him  a body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  luck  befel  their 
friends.  The  Aquitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing, for  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minerals  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aquitani  was  effected  n.  c.  28, 
by  the  proconsul  M.  Valerius  Mossalla,  who  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sueton.  A ug.  2 1 ; Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38;  Tibullus,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a marked  nationality,  it  was  Roman 
policy  to  confound  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  effected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  thut  the  name  Aquitani  is 
derived  from  the  numerous  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a native  name 
for  “water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  s]x*aks  of  a people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.  [Armorica.] 

The  Aquitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  flat, 
dreary  region  south  of  the  Garonne , along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Les  Landes , and  the  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Adour , and  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Garonne.  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modern  departments  of  Basses  and 
Ilautes  Pyrenees,  [G.  L.] 

AIL  [Moabitis.] 

ARA  LUGDUNENSIS.  [Lugdcnum.] 

ARA  UBIOHUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  priest  of  the  place  was  a German. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus 
was  at  the  Ara  ITbiorum,  then  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
Veterani.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.)  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (Bonn), 
on  the  Rhine,  is  spoken  cf  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
AraUbiorum  and  Bonna  maybe  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Uoiorum  is  placed,  hv Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
ge&imum  apud  lapidem,  Arm,  i.  45),  from  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions;  and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D’Anvillc  at  Xantcn,  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Rhine  brings 
ns  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
logne, which  some  writers  would  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D’Anville  assumes  that  wc  must 
adopt.  If  we  go  a few  miles  north  of  Bomi,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesbcrg,  winch  may  mean 
God’s  Hill,  or  Mona  Sacer,  we  find  that  the  distance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  wo  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (Ann,  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  “ Civitas  Ubiorum,”  and  tho 
“ Ara  Ubiorum."  By  combining  these  passages 
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with  one  in  the  Histories  (Agrippinenses,  iv.  28), 
some  have  concluded  that  the  Ara  Ubiornm  is 
Cologne.  But  Cologne  was  not  a Homan  foundation, 
at  least  under  the  name  of  Colouia  Agripptnensis, 
until  the  time  of  Caudius,  a.  . 51 ; and  the  iden- 
tity, or  proximity,  of  the  Civitas  Ubiornm,  and  of 
the  Ara  Ubiornm,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  seems  to 
be  established  by  the  expressions  in  the  Annals  (i. 
37,  39);  and  the  Ara  Ubiorum  is  near  Bonn-  [G.L.] 

ARABIA  (tj  'ApaSia:  Fth.  "Aparp;  'A paSios, 
Her. ; 'ApaGos,  Aesch.  Pers.  318,  fern.  'ApdSttraa, 
Tzetz. ; Arabs ; pL  *Apa€«s,  'ApdSioi,  *A pa€oi,  Arllbcs, 
Arabi.  Arabii:  Adj.  'ApdSios,  ‘Apa6uc6s,  Arabus, 
Arabius,  Anibicus:  the  A Is  short,  but  forms  with 
the  A long  and  the  r doubled  are  also  found:  native 
names,  Beldd-el-A  rab , i.  e.  Land  of  the  Arabs,  Jezi- 
rdt  el-Arab , i.  e.  Peninsula  of  the  Arabs  ; Persian 
and  Turkish,  Arabistan  : Arabia ),  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  .Southern  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  regions  of  the  civilized 
world;  but  yet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  scats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  preserved  in  it  their  national  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hour  ; and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  revolution  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Names.  — The  name  by  which  the  country 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  anti  Romans,  and  by  w hich 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  information,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon: 
t lie  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  country  projwrly 
so  called,  namely  the  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  notion  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  assigned  to  Ishinael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendants is  a mere  misunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (Sec  below,  § IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
wages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  w'hich  it  is  spoken  of 
as  Eretz-Kedem  or  Kedemah , i.  c.  Ixind  of  the 
Fast,  and  its  jieople  as  the  Beni-Kedem,  i.  e.  Sons 
of  the  Fast ; the  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Judges,  vi.  3 ; Job , i.  3; 

1 Kings  iv.  30;  Isaiah , xi.  14:  comp,  r)  aVaroArj, 
Matt . ii.  1).  When  the  tenn  Kedem  seems  to  refer 
to  jurts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
explanation  is  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  adjoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  A rab , which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a small  portion 
of  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  Is  u*ed  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try ami  as  the  collective  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individually  Arabi,  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbi,  pi.  A rbirn  ami  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  N.  doerts  and  the 
commercial  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Ckron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  1G, 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.7;  Isaiah , xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iii.  2, 
xxv.  24;  EzeJs.  xxvii.  21  ; Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  tlie  won!  A rab , various  opinions 
luvo  been  broached.  The  common  native  tradition 
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dedurrs  it  from  Yarab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Romo  <kriv-d 
it  from  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Hcb.  arab.),  tort 
or  go  down  {as  the  sun),  w ith  reference  to  the  por- 
tion of  Arabia  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  seek  its 
origin  in  arabah,  a desert,  the  mime  actually  m- 
ploycd,  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  V*. 
as  tar  S.  ns  the  Admit ic  or  E.  head  uf  the  Rod  Sea; 
in  fact  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  d 
w hich  district,  namely  the  valley  extending  from  tl* 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wady-el- A rabah. 

The  Greeks  received  the  nance  from  the  Eastern 
nations  ; and  invented,  according  to  their  practk* 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  A rabia , wife  rf 
Aegyptus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 5.) 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  le- 
sions. — The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  iu  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12°  and  30°  N.  lat., 
and  between  32°  and  59°  E.  long.  It  is  jortb 
within  ami  partly  without  the  tropica;  being  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  jarts  by  the  Tropic  ofCaiKtr, 
which  passes  through  the  city  of  Muscat,  abttit 
1°  N.  of  the  E.  promontory,  and  on  the  W. nearly 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Ada.  iu 
a sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  ( Red  Sea),  as  far  as  its 
southernmost  point,  where  the  narrow  strait  d 
Bab-el- Mandeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa:  on 
the  S.  and  SE.  by  the  Sinus  Paragon  {Gulf  of 
Oman),  and  Eiythraeum  Mare  ( Indian  Grew); 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  {Persian 
< Julf ).  On  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  abort 
800  miles  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  si 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Admit i- 
cus  (G.  of  Akabah).  A line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  tl* 
J4irallel  of  30°  N.  lat.,  would  represent  very  wady 
the  northern  boundary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  a* 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  but,  if  u^cd  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  w riters  in  general, 
it  would  be  a limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  country, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  children  <4 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  nan 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  between  Syria  ami  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  a region  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  Syria  by  geographers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.  Generali.' . 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
assigning  the  greater  jiart  of  this  desert  to  Arabia; 
the  N.  limits  of  which  were  roughly  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  Antilibanus  to  the  Euphrates.  »•< 
fir  S.  on  the  river  as  Tbapsacns  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a j*art  of  Syria.  The  peninsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckened  31 
part  of  Arabia.  Hence  the  boundary  of  A rabia,  on  tl:(’ 
land  side,  may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows : fru-’:i 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heniipolis  (G.  of  Suez),  »a 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  rai  - 
ning NE.  acmes  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  ix*r 
the  mouth  of  the  “ river  of  Egypt”  (the  brc««k  /> 

A rish),  divided  Arabia  from  Egypt ; thence,  tuna:  £ 
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eastward,  the  boundary  towards  Palestine  varied 
■with  t lie  varying  fortunes  of  the  Jews  and  Idumea  ns 
[ Ii»rMAEA] : then,  passing  round  the  SK.  part  of 
tbt*  IVad  Sea.  and  keeping  K.  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  so  as  to  leave  to  Palestine  the  district  of 
Ptna;  then  running  along  the  E.  foot  of  Antlli- 
hanus,  or  retiring  farther  to  the  E.,  according  to  the 
varying  extent  assigned  to  Coelk  Stria;  and  turn- 
ing eastward  at  about  34°  N.  lat.,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  territory  of  Palmyra;  it  reached  the  right  bank 
*4  the  Euphrates  somewhere  S.  of  Thapeacus;  and 
fallowed  the  course  of  that  rirer  to  the  Persian 
Golf.  except  where  portions  « 4 land  on  the  right 
tank,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
coanlrr.  (Comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765;  Pro.  vi.  28. 
l at;  PtoL  v.  17.) 

Bat  even  a wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
both  on  the  XE.  and  on  tlse  W.  On  the  former 
side.  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
sandy  tract  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia  S.  of  the  Chaboras,  or,  as  be  calls  itf 
A raxes  ( Kkabemr) ; and  certainly,  according  to  his 
minute  and  lively  description,  this  region  was  tho- 
roughly Arabian  in  its  physical  characteristics,  ani- 
mals, and  products  {Anab.  i.  5.  § 1).  The  S.  part 
>4  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  called  Irak- A rabi. 
Pliny  abo  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
M^-ffutamia  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  so  far  N.  as  to 
include  Edessa  and  the  country  opposite  to  Comma- 
gene;  almost,  therefore,  or  quite  to  the  confines  of 
Armenia;  and  be  makes  Singara  the  capital  of  a 
tribe  c4  Arabs,  called  l’raetavi  (v.  24.  >.20,  21); 
and  when  he  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
repeats  his  statement  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Arabia  descends  from  M.  A man  us  over  against 
CIBcia  anil  Conunagene  (vi.  28.  s.  32 ; comp.  Pint. 
P-ymp.  99;  DkxL  xix.  94;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  12).  On 
the  west,  Herodotus  (ii.  12)  reganls  Syria  as  form- 
mg  the  seaboard  <*f  Arabia.  Damascus  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
{GaL  L 17);  and  tlie  whole  of  Palestine  E.  of  the 
J *rdan  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 
Say.  even  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
of  Egypt  between  the  margin  of  the  Nile  Valley 
acd  the  coast  was  called  Arabian  Nonios,  and  was 
corrsaWred  by  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia  The 
p-cprkty  of  the  designation  will  be  seen  under  the 
nr  xt  head. 

The  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  bo  about 
frtjr  times  that  of  France;  its  greatest  length  from 
N.to  S.  abuat  1 .500  miles;  its  average  breadth  about 
WO  miles,  and  its  area  about  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Greek  ami  Roman  writers  in  general  divided 
Arabia  into  two  parts,  Arabia  Deseuta  (v  fpvpos 
’Apafta),  namely,  the  northern  desert  between  Syria 
awl  the  Euphrates,  and  Arabia  Felix  (J?  ti/Saipwy 
’fipaSia),  comprising  the  whole  of  the  actual  penin- 
nU  (Di  d.  Sic.  ii.  48.  full.;  Strah.  xtf.  p.  767; 
M-h,  iiL8;  Plin.vi.28.  s.32).  Respecting  tlie  origin 
<4  the  appellation  Felix , see  below  (>j  III).  The  third 
dirbioa,  Arabia  PKTRAEA  (y  IleTpaltt  ’ApaSia)  is 
Sjv:  distinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  § 1). 
It  i Deluded  tlie  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
fulG  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
hiamea  (Mi.  Seir),  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  ( Gulf  of  AkabaK);  and  dc- 
rind  its  name,  primarily,  from  tlie  city  of  Petra 
f < 'ApaSla  Tj  i*  n trpg,  Dioscor.  tie  Mai.  Med.  i.  9 1 ; 
ij  r«ra  r);?  Hit  pa*  ApaS’ta,  Agathem.  Geogr.  ii.  6), 
not,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  its  physical  character, 
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as  if  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Arabia,  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  n port  urn  of  it. 

This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bians themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
land  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
part  of  Pctraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
call  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  the  Syrian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  are 
the  masters  of  it. 

III.  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography.  — 
Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  of  the  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
physical  characteristics  and  in  its  pxrition.  The 
remark  rests  on  a somewhat  hasty  analogy  ; what 
there  is  in  it  of  soundness  merely  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  Ethnographically, 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Asia,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa  : they  all  belong,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  XW.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  M.  Atlas.  Physically , Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  zone,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  S.  of 
the  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consisting  of  a high  table- land,  for  tlie  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  X.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  rallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Xile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
tlie  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  (.Sd- 
/«irn),  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a mere  chasm,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  Iran  ; 
the  continuity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  hv 
the  valley  of  the  Rod  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
which  determine  the  limits  of  the  country  without 
separating  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Outline.  — The  outline  of  the  country  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  IV 
seidonium  {/las  Mohammed ) between  the  two  heads 
cf  the  Red  Sea ; Palindromus  ( C.  Bab-el-Mandeb)  on 
the  SW.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ; Syagrus 
or  Corodamum  ( Ras-el~IJad)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  {Gulf  of  Oman); 
and  Muccla  {/It is  Musendom),  XW.  of  the  furmcr, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  headlands  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  tlie  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregularities)  facing  somewhat  W.  of 
SW.;  the  second,  along  the  Erythraeum  Mare  {Gulf 
of  liab-el  Mantleb,  and  Arabian  Sea)  forms  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  facing  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  lias  Fartak , 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.):  the  third, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  forms  a waving  concave 
line  facing  the  XE.;  and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  sweeps  round  in  a deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  EUKatif  broken  however  by  tho 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Ras  Anjtr;  and 
from  El-  Katif  \l  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a line  marly  straight,  facing  the  XE.  The  last 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  XK. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  nro 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  num- 
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bers,  above  1000  geographical  miles  in  a straight  | 
line,  aiul  the  whole  XE.  side  is  little  less,  perhaps 
no  less  if  the  great  curve  of  the  Persian  Gulf  be  ! 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
likened  above  to  a hatchet ; the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a leopard,  the  spots  denoting 
the  oases  in  the  desert:  but  some  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Desert  a. 

Structure  of  Surface.  — The  peninsula  consists 
of  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  as  far  as  any  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  X.  it  slopes  down  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a series  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a fiat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  ( Guf  of  Akabah)  ; but  with 
very  different  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
is  called  El-Jabal , the  Hills , or  El-Xejd,  the 
Ilighlatuls ; and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
Tekdma , the  Isorclmuis.  The  latter  luis  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  going  on,  especially  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  and  the  coral  reefs 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  X.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  {El  II t- 
jaz),  the  hills  come  very  near  the  sea : further  S., 
on  the  coast  of  El-  Yemen,  the  Tehama  widens,  being 
two  days’ journey  across  uesxLoheia  and  Uodcida^aml 
a day's  journey  at  Mokha , where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Muza  (JfoNM),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a seaport  in  the  Periplus  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c.  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coast,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Oman , except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a day’s  journey  wide: 
iu  other  parts  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  is  known.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a spring  or  streamlet,  jiercnnial  or  intermittent,  flows 
through  a depression  iu  the  surface,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  pahn  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  oasis 
or  a ms  is,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a valley  through  which 
a stream  flows.  So  few  arc  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  arc  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  however,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high 
land  bill  also  in  the  mountains  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  into  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Tehama.  Stub 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  oat  in  the  sand  ; but 
others,  falling  into  uatural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  t cadys,  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  {El- Yemen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  tcadys,  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sarvls,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terrace:-,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  ap)«dlulion  of 
4‘  Happy,”  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Yemen,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  jjcninsula.  (Plin.  xii.  13.  s.  30,  folL; 
Strab.,  Herod.,  Agathem.,  &c.  &c. ; and  especially 
the  verses  of  Dion,  l’erieg.  925,  foil.).  Even  fur 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Araby  the  Bust  is 
somewhat  of  a poetic  fiction;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  much  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  tlwir 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  fancy  in  those  win 
accepted  them ; while,  in  its  usual  application  to  th* 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia. 
Felix  may  bo  found,  — passing  from  otic  extreme  ti 
another,  “ from  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice,”  ami 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  — in  that  climax  of  dl 
infelicitous  nomenclature,  Boothia  Felix.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modern,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
i»f  accident  or  euphemism;  for  tliat  Felix  is  only  a 
mistranslation  of  El-  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  right 
hand,  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  tiie  X.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Esh-Sham, 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  sup]ostd  by 
the  Oriental  geographers  to  be  directed  towards  ti* 
East.  (Asscman.Zfi6f.  Orient,  iii.  2.  p.  553.)  Hence 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Lawl,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
(Matt.  xii.  42.;  Saiia.)  But  the  Greeks,  intcrprrt- 
■ ing  “ the  country  of  the  right  haml,"  with  reference 
I to  their  ideas  of  omens,  called  it  the  “ country  tf 
| good  omen  " (tuSamojv),  or  the  “ blessed,"  and  then 
the  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tility and  wealth:  the  process  of  confusion  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
happy. 

On  the  XE.  coast,  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman , the 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  t cadys  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  part  except  El- Yemen. 
Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  almost  entirely 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mountains.  — The  mountain  range  which  runs 
from  XW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  may  be 
regarded  ns  a continuation  of  the  I-cbnnon  range; 
i and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  is 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  general  height  is 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  latter  being  the  jee- 
vailing  elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast: 

I while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
I height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
J angular  points  of  the  peninsula  ; namely,  on  the 
| XW.  Jebel  Tiboui,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah;  Jebel  Yafai,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ; and,  on  the  E.,  Jebel  Akdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

Climate.  — The  attnosplicre  of  Arabia  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehfana,  the  average 
tem|ieniturc  Is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
1 intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Xiebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98°  in  August 
and  86°  in  January  ; and  on  the  E.  coast,  at  Mus- 
ical in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  from  92°  to  102°. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  climate  varies  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  [arts  of  the  tcmjurato 
zono,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  familiar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  simoom  (or, 
more  properly,  sam,  samum,  or  samiel),  which  de* 
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rinss  its  ojtpmMfi  diameter  from  the  excessive  limt 
and  dryness  it  acquires  in  passing  over  a vast  range  ' 
of  land  searched  by  the  sun.  It  is  only  the  N.  [art  J 
c i the  peninsula  and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Syrian  ' 
Desert  that  are  much  exposed  to  the  visitation,  the  S. 
portion  being  preserve*!  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  the  SW.  monsoon  prevails ; and  though 
» -iitry,  it  is  not  pestiferous.  Travellers  give  vivid 
descriptions  a£  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
Arabia  from  a dryness  which  parches  the  skin  and 
makes  paper  crack,  to  a dampness  which  covers 
every  object  with  a clammy  moisture,  according  as 
the  wind  blows  from  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  As  above  i 
'■tated,  the  highlands  have  a rainy  season,  which  is 
ceaenafly  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  j 
September ; but  in  Oman  from  November  to  the 
nn-idlc  of  February,  and  in  the  northern  deserts  in 
Derc-tber  and  January  only. 

Production*.  — The  very  name  of  Arabia  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  fur 
which  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  [Sana,  Sabaei.]  Herodotus 
(HL  107)  speaks  of  its  frankincense,  inyrrh,  cassia, 
nacam-jn,  and  ladanum  (a  kind  of  gum);  but,  like 
other  ancient  writers,  his  information  docs  not  seem  to 
Lave  l«n  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia  itself  and  those  of  India  and  the  eastern 
l- Lu*U,  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
through  the  Arabian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
C-ctioos,  dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  cinnamon  and 
!*tber  spices,  a sweet  flag  (probably  the  sugar  cane), 
Diyrrh,  frankincense,  masticb,  cassia,  indigo,  precious 
etoncs,  gold,  alver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  camels,  gi- 
raffes, elephants,  buflaloes,  horses,  wild  asses,  sheep, 
lion-ants,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
k<u»tsv,and  5-nme others.  (Herod.  1.  c. ; Acatharch. np. 
Hudson,  voL  i.  p.  61  ; Strab.  xvi.  pp.  768,  774,  782, 
783,  784  ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  49,  52,  93,  iii.  45,  46,  47; 
ij.  Curt.  v.  1.  § 11;  Dionys.  Perieg.  927,  foil.; 
Hebod.  Aeihiop.  x.  26  ; Plin.  vi.  32,  xii.  30,  41, 
xxxtL  12,  xxxviL  15)  In  illustration  of  this  list,  it 
must  suffice  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
[■refactions  of  the  soil : — spices,  gums,  resins,  and 
various  drugs  ; sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  finest  coffee,  the  last  grown  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
tain terraces  of  El-  Yemen ; the  various  species  of 
pulse  and  cerealia  (excepting  out*,  the  horses  being 
led  oa  harky),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Yemen 
»cd  Ormut;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet). and  various  kinds  of  figs  ; many  species  of 
large  trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
<rher  palms,  and  the  acacia  vera,  from  which  the 
w^fl-known  gum  Arabic  exudes  ; but  there  are  few 
if  any  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 

wart*  that  camel’s  dung  Is  the  only  fun. 

The  fame  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
precious  metals  seems  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
traffic  rather  than  its  own  wealth : at  least  it  nowr 
yields  no  gob!  and  very  little  silver.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant in  (jmaH.  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Among  its  other  mineral  products  are  basalt,  blue 
liaWtcr,  and  some  precious  stones,  as  the  emerald 
sad  ocyx. 

The  camel,  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the  country, 
iad  the  horse  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
Rai:wiirig  of  the  X.  deserts,  would  suffice  to  distin- 
guish the  irwJogy  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  d*  hones  of  many  other  countries.  The  other 
domestic  animals  are  oxen  (with  a hump)  ; goats  ; 
aad  sheep,  two  species  of  which,  with  fat  tails,  are 
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said  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  to  be  indigenous.  The 
musk  -deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country;  the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  ready s • 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Yemen. 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  lion  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  about  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ- 
ing the  carrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  ports; 
ostriches  abound  in  the  desert ; and  pelicans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  most  re- 
markable of  its  insects  is  the  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
furnishing,  when  dried,  a favourite  food.  Fish  aro 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the  people 
on  both  coasts  of  which  were  named  Jisheaters 
(i^doo^dyoi)  by  the  ancients;  in  the  present  day 
the  domestic  animals  of  Oman  arc  fisheaters  too,  and 
a large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
Bahrein  Island*,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  (Ar- 
rian, Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  9.) 

IV.  Inhabitant *.  — It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  general  from  Ishmael,  is  a miscon- 
ception. Many  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
tradition,  and  Molminmed  encouraged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  the  Ishmaelites  belong  exclusively  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  survey  of  the  earliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.)  intimates  a connection 
between  the  people  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ae- 
thiopia),  by  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cosh,  the  son  of  Ham,  “Seba,  and  IIaviluh,and  Sabta, 
and  Kaaineh,  and  Sabtecha : and  the  sons  of  Raameh ; 
Sheba  and  Dedan.”  {Gen.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  in  other  j»arts 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  connection  with  Aethiopia  is 
confirmed  by  many  indications.  In  fact,  the  Scrip- 
ture ethnography  points  to  a period,  when  the  whole 
tract  from  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Cushite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strung  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  respecting  Cush  andCushan,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kings 
xix.  9;  2 Chron.  xiv.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  Bab.  iii. 
7).  In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a district,  having 
received  its  name  from  a tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — 30),  Jokton,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Sheni,  is  represented  as  the  father 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  [peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  being 
that  this  was  a second  element  in  the  population  of 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  aro  indications  of  a further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  different  ways : first,  when  Sheba  and 
l>edan  are  made  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Cushite  tribes,  in  Gen. 
x.  7,  8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  just  noticed, 
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the  KeturaTte  tribes  being  called  by  the  names  al- 
ready given  by  the  former  inhabitants  to  the  districts 
they  occupied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
KeturaTtes  was  the  great  people  of  Midia*.  Again, 
the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  ( Gen.  x.  12 — 16.)  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distin-  ; 
guisbed  from  the  Ishmaelites  {Psalm  lxxxiii.  6 ; 
couip.  1 Chron.  v.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  hare  other 
indications  of  a distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  NK.  of  the  penin- 
sula.  Another  branch  of  the  Abmhamide  Arabs 
was  furnished  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  whose 
earliest  alxxlc  was  M.  Scir  in  Arabia  Fetraca,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in- 
timated by  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  Ish  maid's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  {Gen,  xxix.9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  close  connection  between  the  Nft- 
bathaeans  and  Idnmeans  throughout  all  their  history. 
[Edom;  Idumaea;  Nabathael] 

These  statements  present  considerable  difficnlties, 
the  full  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  They  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  population  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  ctjost,  by  the  descendants  of  Cush,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  to  tho*e  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ae- 
thiopia ; secondly,  by  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  great  Semitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive seats  of  that  nice  and  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general ; and,  lastly,  a later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abmhamic  family,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  wliich  bear  the 
same  names,  ns  Nebajoth,  Ishmael’s  eldest  son 
[NABATHARi],and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  Ishmael  should  “ dwell  to  the  Feist 
of  all  his  brethren.”  {Gen.  xvi.  12,  where  in  face  of 
means  to  the  east  of ) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
must  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Palestine,  who  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Us  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
dweller  in  Us,  and  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite  ((Ten. 
xxii.  21  ; Job.  i.  1,  xxxii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  [Ammonitae  : 
Moab]  ; and  some  others,  whoso  localities  and  affini- 
ties are  more  difficult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from  motives  of  pride,  family, 
national,  and  (since  Mohammed)  religious,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already  ; but  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  furnish  a strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  first  divided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods;  the  rmctcnf  and  the  modern 
Arabs.  The  ancient  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jodis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Inter  trilw  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  since 
extinct,  but  are  remembered  in  favourite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luxury,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  of  Iron  Zat-el- Emad , the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  struck 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  beliera! 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Yemen,  in  the  district  of 
Scba  (lane's  /Iranian  Nights , note  to  chap.  xL  vol. 
ii.  p.  342).  That  this  race,  now  become  mythical, 
corresponds  to  the  first  Cushite  inhabitants,  seeau 
most  probable. 

The  modem  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhabitants 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  twa 
classes,  the  pure  Arabs  (.4  rob  el- A r aba,  i.  e.  Jro5s 
of  the  Arabs . an  idiom  like  a Hebrew  of  the  Ho 
bretes)  and  the  mixt  or  naturalized  Arabs  (J fotla- 
raid,  i.e.  Arabes  fact *).  The  funner  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan  ( the  Joktan  of  Script  an-); 
whose  two  sons,  Yarab  and  Jorham , founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula  acd 
Ilejaz  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  intrusion  of  the 
Ishmaelites  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  I*b- 
mael,  a daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hcjax,  which 
district  became  the  seat  of  the  descendants  of  this 
marriage,  the  Mostarali,  so  called  because  tbor 
father  was  a foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a ptre 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adrian,  son  of  hh- 
tnael.  Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N.  and  S.  division 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prevails  through  all  tlwir 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  names  of 
the  two  races,  the  Koreish  in  the  N.  and  the  Hi*- 
pari  in  the  S.  The  latest  researches,  however,  r? 
far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Konish  wi:l» 
Isbmacl,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of ’.be 
age  of  Mohammed  or  his  successors,  for  the  purj*** 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Karessh, 
to  be  a descendant  of  Abraham.  These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.  Yarab.  al- 
ready mentioned  ns  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and  the 
eponymus  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba,  the  nan* 
under  which  the  southern  Arabs  were  mo»t  generally 
known  to  the  ancients.  Of  Saba's  numerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  <4  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  Himpar  of  those  in  the 
South  ( Yemen'),  and  K a ft  Inn  of  those  in  the  North 
{Ilejaz).  According  to  this  view  the  labmaefiu* 
are  put  hack  into  their  ancient  scats,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited El- Yemen  and  El-I/adramavt  (both  in- 
cluded in  IVmeninits  wider  sense), were  known  totbe 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Homeritae. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  some  very  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  ancient 
Himyaritk  dialect ; and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  by  some  obscure 
mountain  titties  in  the  SE.  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
who  call  tncmsclves  EhhJcili,  i.  e.  freemen.  This 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  each  of  the  time 
branches  of  the  Syro- Arabian  language  recognized 
by  Gesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  Canaanitixh,  .uvl 
Arabian ; but  it  belongs  to  the  same  family,  aid 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  Arabic ; 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopia  dia- 
lects, the  Ghgz  and  the  Amharic,  especially  with  the 
funner.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ; that  the  di -placed  tribes  have 
l»een  driven  chiefly  westward  over  the  Red  Sea,  hav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  remnants  enough  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  ethnographer;  and  that  the 
present  population  is  a mixed  race,  formed  by  sue- 
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msire  immigrations  of  the  same  great  Syro-Ara- 
ItiiJi  stock  which  have  followed  one  another  on  the 
face  of  the  land,  like  successive  strata  of  a homo- 
genecus  material  beneath  its  surface.  For,  just  as 
tha  Arab  genealogies,  as  explained  above,  trace  the 
a hole  nation  up  to  their  common  Shemide  ancestor 
Kahtan.  so  does  their  actual  condition  testify  amidst 
tiiaor  diversities  of  form,  complexion,  and  language, 
to  a community  of  race  and  character.  So  striking 
is  this  unity,  that  what  there  actually  is  of  diversity 
within  it  is  clearly  to  be  traced,  not  so  muchtodescent, 
u to  mode  of  life.  Thus  the  most  marked  division 
irnoog  the  Arabs  is  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
those  of  the  desert.  The  description  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  belongs  rather  to  universal  than  to 
aadent  geography,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
•kparanents  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  : at  all 
treat;  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  condense  into 
* paragraph  of  this  article  those  vivid  impressions 
<f  Arab  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  frum  childhood  through  the  magic  pages  of 
the “ Thousand  ami  One  Nights";  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  scarcely  anything  remains  wanting 
'ince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lane’s  Notes  to  tlmt 
eoUectku.  Both  physically  and  intellectually,  the 
hnh  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  human 
nee.  A most  vivid  description  of  his  physical  clia- 
nrteristics  is  given  by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  I tine  - 
nry  to  Jcrvsnltm,  quoted,  with  other  descriptions, 
h Pry-hard  ft  Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Maddmd,  vol  iv.  pp.  588,  foil.  (On  the  Arab 
ktimograjhy  in  general,  besides  Prichard,  the  fol- 
Vwiag  works  are  important:  Perron,  Lettre  fur 
f ilistoirt  des  A robes  acant  f Islamisme , in  the  Now. 
Jvtrw.  A fiat.  .*}••  series;  Fresnel,  Quo  trie  me  Lettre 
s*  ilJutoirc  tits  A rakes  avant  l Islamisme,  in  the 
hose.  Jo  urn.  A suit.  6 Aofit,  1838;  Forster,  His- 
‘■'rical  Geography  of  Arabia , a most  valuable 
"art  bat  written  jicrhaps  with  too  determined  a 
Nation  to  make  out  tacts  to  correspond  to  every 
<^UiI  of  the  Scriptural  ethnography  ; it  contains  an 
Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Himyaritic  Inscrip- 
tsoi;  frir  farther  information  on  the  Inscriptions,  see 
^ribJed,  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  the  Ruins  of 
hstoh-ol-flajar,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Soc. 

riL  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  the  great  inscription  in 
tfee  Jvmraal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal , vol. 
& 1834,  and  his  Journal , 2 vols.  8vo. ; Cruttcndcn, 
A*r«lw  of  a Journey  from  Mokhd  to  San  d ; 
Marcei.  Mm.  sur  Us  Inscriptions  Koufiques  re- 
ca otter  en  Egypt,  in  the  Description  de  l Egypte, 
Molerne,  toL  i.  p.  525  ; on  the  geography  of 
ArabU  in  general,  besides  the  above  works,  and  the 
•HI- known  travels  of  Burr  khardt  and  Carstcn  Nie- 
^r,  exedkat  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article 
Arabia  in  tfo.  petmy  Cyclopaedia , bv  I)r.  Rosen, 
“d  the  article  bv  Rommel  in  the  Halle  Encuklo- 
pidie.) 

' • Arabia , as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
—Thr  pAjtiin  of  the  Arabian  peninsula — between 
t*o  grrai  gulfs  whose  shores  touch  those  countries 
tbe  seats  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
WxM,  tnd  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand, 
*d  India  and  eastern  and  southern  Africa,  on  the 
— would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  com- 
**”**1  activity;  while  their  physical  power  and 
energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 
with  their  neighbours  in  another  cliaracter. 
Accordingly,  while  we  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
MUbfitbod  cm  the  coast*  and  an  important 
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trade  carried  on  by  ships  over  tho  Indian  Ocean,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert ; we  also  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  countries  on  tho  Euphrates,  not  only 
infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Re- 
ference lias  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Hyksos,  or  “Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  was  chiefly  conducted  by  tho 
Nabathaki,  in  the  NW.,  the  Hosiehitak  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Omasitae  and  Gkkkaei  in  the  E.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  last  mentioned  had  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  named  Gorrha  (near  El- 
Kaiif),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  found  in  a flourishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandize  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  jwrts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
Is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Through  these  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  ports  of  the  earfh,  the 
wanderings  of  Menclaus  in  the  Odyssey,  wc  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembi  (the  m being  a mere  intonation : Od.  iv.  83, 
84):  — 

Kinrpov  ♦oiviVtjv  re  *al  Akytnnlovs  IrraArjOtls, 

Aidiosdi  d’  ixipriw  xal  Xiboriovs  ko!  ’EpepSoi/t 

Kal  AiSinjv: 

where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  E.  and  SE.  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Eustath.  ad loe.;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp.  759, 
784;  Hellanic.  ap.  Etym.  Mag.  s.  r.  'EpspSoi,  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Didot;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Ptrieg.  180;  Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  pp.  32, 
69).  In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
’A paSias  &paov  &y0os 

to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  suffers,  in  Aeschylus 
(Prom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  teems,  for 
both  are  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  earth,  on  tho 
borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  information  of  a really  his- 
torical character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  wc  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  port  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  ii.  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Mediterra- 
nean) and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  ho 
therefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky : the  whole  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  frum 
Jenysus  to  Cadytis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Beduin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  he  gives  a detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  liia 
theory  that  the  most  valuable  productions  came 
frum  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  and  cassia,  and  cinnamon, 
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and  ladanum  (sec  above,  § III.):  and  respecting 
the  methods  of  obtaining  these  treasures,  he  tells  us 
some  marvellous  stories;  concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abnndanco  of  its  spices, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  country  sends  forth  a won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iii.  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  says  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
insulas (ifcrai)  run  out  into  the  sea:  the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Asia  Minor:  the  other, on  the  S.,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Bed  Sea  ('Epufyb  ddXeuraa, 

1.  e.  Indian  Ocean), — comprising,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  Lastly  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a canal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a customary  ! 
sense  (06  Xijyavaa.  *i  nrf  vuptp);  a qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  ami  includes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  tenches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  mid  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  lie 
observed  that  Assyria  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writers,  to  include 
the  E.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyses  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  ( Beduhu ) 
in  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  Orutal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  ami  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  comp.  i.  131).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  carrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camel’s  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  lias  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army 
(vii.  86.  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Great  King  by 
an  annual  present  (S<i>pov,  expressly  opposed  to 
tftSpoi ) of  1000  talents  of  frankincense  (iii.  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  them.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest:  they 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (vii.  69).  As  they  j 
were  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  tliey  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected 
small  portions  of  the  country  on  the  X.  and  XW. 
(Diod.  i.  53.  § 3.)  Xenophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabs.  (C'yr.  L 1.  § 4,  5.  § 

2,  vi.  2.  § 10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be  ! 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander  j 
after  his  ret  uni  from  India.  From  anger,  ns  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  be  prepared  a fleet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  undoubtedly 


j Arabia,  but  whether  with  the  rash  design  of  sab- 
i jngating  the  peninsula,  or  with  the  more  modest 
intention  of  opening  a highway  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modern  cri- 
ticism has  taken  leave  to  doubt.  (Arrian.  A nab.  ril 
19,  foil.;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  vii.  c-55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  roast;  but 
they  effected  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  wbat- 
l ever  it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienced 
the  difficulties  which  even  their  leader  would  hare 
failed  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relates  the  unsucce.-.-- 
ful  campaigns  made  against  the  Nabathacan  Arabs, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieutenant, 
Athcnacus,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  IV- 
metrius  was  compelled  to  make  a treaty  with  tlw 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Seleucidae.  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Pctraea  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggressions  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  repelled  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maccabacan  princes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumcan  dynasty  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  [Idumaea:  Diet,  of  Bv.y. 
art.  H erodes.] 

Meanwhile,  the  ermimercial  enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impul>c  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  caused  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agnthareides  on  the  ErythraKUi 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  250,  pp.44 1 — 460,  ed.  Bekker).  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  n.c.  24,  under 
Aelius  Gall  us,  who  was  assisted  by  OboAas,  king  of 
I'etni,  with  a force  of  1 ,000  Nabathacan  Arabs.  Start- 
ing from  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  landirjg 
at  I^uce  Come,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsula  to  Marsyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compiled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
booty  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  29.  1,  35.  38,  ii.  12. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  EpitL  i.  7.  35;  Propert.  ii.  8.  19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  Iiad  set  his  heart  oa. 
Aelius  Gnllns  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  amoug 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  tbe 
expediti  n and  of  the  important  additions  made  by 
j it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).  A very  full  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  the  country  is 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorus  (ii.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writer*,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Mela  (i.  2,  10,  iii  8);  Pliny  (vi.  28. 
s.  32.  ft  alib.) ; Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  5,  v.  25, 
vii.  1,  19,  20,  21, /ad 32,  41,  43):  Ptolemy  (v.17, 
19,  vi.  7,  et  alib.);  Agatbemerus  (ii.  11,  et  alib.); 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erytkroei, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  tbe 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  accounts 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  unelianged  and 
unconqnered  people.  The  following  summary  com- 
pletes the  history  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  a.d.  105,  the  part  of  Arabia  extending  E.  of 
Damascus  down  to  the  Red  Sea  was  taken  posM* 
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* *a  ef  by  A-  Cornelius  Palma,  and  formed  into  a 
Earns*  province  under  the  name  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Caw.  Ixviii.  14;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8.)  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Petra  and  Bostra,  the  former  in 
tin  S.  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  province. 

[ Petra  ; Bostra.]  The  province  was  enlarged 
in  a.p.  195  br  Septiinius  Severn*.  (Dion.  Cass. 
Iut.  1,  2;  Eutrop.  riii.  18.)  Eutropius  speaks  of 
tins  emperor  forming  a new  province,  and  his  ac- 
count appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  name  of 
Arabia  Major,  which  we  find  in  a Latin  inserip- 
tioE,  to  which  A.  W.  Zumpt  assigns  the  date  of  21 1 
(laser.  Lat.  Sel,  Xo.  5366).  The  province  was 
>atyect  to  a Legatus,  subsequently  called  Conrolaris, 
a h j had  a legion  under  him.  After  Constantine 
Arabia  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
if  Palestine  with  the  capital  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  under  a 
Dieses;  and  the  part  E.  of  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Botra  leing  under  a Praesea,  subsequently 
ixc-kr  a Dux.  (Marquardt,  Beelers  Horn.  Alter- 
riw.  toL  iiL  pt.  i.  p.  201.) 

Some  partial  temporary  footing  was  gained,  at  a 
:»’xh  lijer  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  the  Aetiiio- 
puos,  who  displaced  a tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  X.,  Christianity 
«a»  introduced  into  the  country,  where  it  spread  to 
a gnat  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
vita  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and  with  some  admix- 
ture of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
aauaiainixig  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
oewrt  have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
fcem  d government,  which  is  strictly  putriarchal, 
tzdrr  heads  of  tribes  and  families  (Emirs  and 
MniAj).  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
triarchal authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings; 
sad  the  people  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
if  scholars,  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
aeibaiiics.  The  Mohammedan  revolution  lies  be- 
Tia-j  our  limits. 

YL  Geographical  Details.  — 1.  Arabia  Petraea. 
[Pttra  ; Idumaea  ; Xabathaei]. 

2.  Arabia  JJtseria  (ij  Iprjpos  ’A paSla),  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  X.  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
letwtt-n  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  Syria  on  the  X., 
Codeayria  and  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
ahahited  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Bedvins , or  more 
properly  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 

taj«r  the  appellation  of  ScESITAE  (XicqytTai, 
Strab.  ari.  p.  767  ; Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32  ; Ptol.)  from 
their  dwelling  jn  tents,  and  Xomadac  (Nopdbai) 
In©  tb*ir  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Saraceni  (Sapcuojeoi),  a 
the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
wxwn  ha*  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
tihsn  application  to  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs, 
»ba  burst  forth  to  subdue  the  world  to  El  Islam 
(Pirn.  I c.;  PtoL;  Ammian.  xiv.  4,  8,  xxii.  15, 
“ill  5,6.  xxiv.  2.  xxxi.  16;  Procop.  Vers.  il 
12,20).  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  mcr- 
<vnary  fight  cavalry  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
Julian.  Ptolemy  (r.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribo,  the  CaucUaheni,  on  the  Euphrates ; the  Ila- 
taue,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batanaea],  the 
Agakeni  and  Rhaabeni,  on  the  bonier*  of  Arabia 
leisx;  the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  be- 
the  above,  the  Aescitae,  Masani,  Agraei,  and 
R*rtenl  lie  gives  a long  list  of  towns  along  the 
"Wt  of  the  Euphrates  and  tlic  Persian  Gulf,  from 
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Thapsacus  downwards  ; besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ; moat  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  from  Palmyra 
SE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  Felix  (’Apa€ia  rj  Evlalpwv),  included 
the  peninsula  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
pended from  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op. 
posite  case  lias  happened  to  the  modem  name  El* 
Yemen,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Descrta;  but  no  such 
mountains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ; the  chief  of  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ; beginning  S.  of 
the  Xadatiiaei,  on  the  W.  coast ; the  Thamy  • 
l»kni  and  M IN' yak  (in  the  south  part  of  JJejaz)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macorara  (Mecca);  the 
Sabaf.i  and  Homkiutae  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  ( Yemen) ; on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Chatka- 
motitae  and  Adkamitae  (in  El-Hadramaut , a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day); 
on  the  E.  and  NE.  coast  the  Oman  it  a e and  Da- 
racheni  and  Gerkaei  (in  Oman , and  El-Ahsa 
or  El-IIejeh).  [P.S.] 

ARABIA  FELIX  ('ApaSia  tvbatjxwv,  Peri  pi . 
p.  14  ; 'ApaGias  iunopiov,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 9 ; V 'Apa- 
Sia  t b IpwSptov,  viii.  22.  § 8),  or  Attanae  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  8.  32,  Sillig,  'Alary,  Philostorg.  //.  E.  iii.  4 ; 
Aden ),  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name  : the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  Philostorgius.  It  was  on  the  coa*t  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
about  1J°  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- el- Mandeb,  in 
45°  10'  E.  long.,  and  12°  46'  X.  lat.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  80°  long,  and  1 1 X.  lat.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  from  Alcxandreia  1 hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  under  Augustus.  The 
blowT,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  jiort  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  Molba.  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  a station  and  cual 
depot  fur  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  Mela  (iii.  8.  § 7),  though  he  places  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michael  is  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  (Bill.  Remworterbuck , s.  v.  Eden). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
[Oram].  [P.  S.] 

ARABIAE  and  ARABICUS  MOXS  (riif  'Apa- 
Siys,  rb  'ApdGiov  olpos  : debt l Mulatlem,  (fc.),  the 
name  given  by  Ilerudotus  (ii.  8)  to  the  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Nile- valley,  and  separated  it  from  the  part  of  Arabia 
W.  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  range  on  the  west 
aide  towards  Libya  he  names,  in  the  same  way, 
Libya  Montes.  [Aeoyitus.]  [P.  S.] 

ARA'BICUS  SINUS,  or  MARK  RUBRUM  (6 
’Apdgioi  k6\wos,  Herod.,  Ac.;  in  some  later  writers 
'Apagutbf  k6\wos  ; 'EpuOph  bdAutroa,  its  usual 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Ruhr -el-  Kolsum : 
Red  Sea),  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Arabia 
on  the  E.  and  Africa  {Abyssinia,  and  Nubia,  and 
Egypt)  on  the  W.,  between  12°  40'  and  30°  N.  lat. 
and  between  43°  30'  and  32°  30'  E.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSE. : its  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  into  which  its 
head  is  parted  by  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  ( Gulf 
of  Suez).  The  Israelites,  whose  miraculous  passage 
of  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  history  as  a nation,  called  it  the  sedgy  sea. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earliest  known)  that  the  Greek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean ; while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  often  called  by  that  name,  but 
received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Gulf. 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exclusively.  To  find  a reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  has  puzzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  which  the  Greeks  translated  literally  into 
7j  ipuSpa  ddXanaa. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  gulf  are 
various  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  1 1 ) calls  it 
a gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
valley),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'Epvdpb,  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days’  rowing  from  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a day’s  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  a flood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c.  158,  he  speaks  of  Necho’s  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which  he  directly  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  evidently  arising  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
shaking  of  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  calls  Southern,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Northern, 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  in  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  its  far  as  the  Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  4wl  rV  vor»i;r  dd\aaaar  rV  ‘Epvdprjv  ua- 
A tvpttjv,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sen>e;  thus,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (i.  180,  vi.  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Assyria,  a great  peninsula,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into  the  Red  S'a,  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  S.  of  Asia  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Nccho’s  fleet  “ on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea”  (f*i  rf;  ’Epi/fyp  da- 
A durerjj) ; and,  in  relating  tho  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  tliat  king,  he  says  that  Neclio,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gtdf  caused  some  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  that  they,  setting  forth  from  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  (bppTidtvTts 
Ik  ttjj  ’EpvOprjs  SoAd/royt  firAwo*  r^v  voTirjr  <5d- 
Acur-rav),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).  These  passages  show  tliat 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Red  Sea  as  a narrow  gulf  of 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  suppt«cd  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  his  notion  of  the  coc- 
nection  between  the  two  was  very  vague  ; a view 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Arabia  as  the 
southernmost  country  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Respecting 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  the  Bad 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate 
information  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  if  he  did  not  y< 
it  himself ; and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rectly as  half  a day’s  voyage  in  its  widest  part  (the 
average  width  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  thirty  mile»); 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  sea 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  ha 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  of  traders ; and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a day,  which  would  give  2.400  and 
2,000  geog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  his 
estimates  for  tailing,  and  the  former  under  the  m>st 
favourable  circumstances ; whereas  his  forty  days 
are  expressly  for  rotting,  keeping  of  course  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  n narrow  sea  affected  by  strung 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Gulf  of  liab-el- Mandeb  .should,  perlia;s. 
be  included  in  his  estimate.  Herodotus  regarded 
the  Nile- valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  originally  two 
parallel  and  equal  gulfs,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
(.Venn,  and  the  other  of  the  Sou  them  ; of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11)  How  little  was  generally 
known  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a disciple  of  Heilanicus, 
believed  it  to  be  a lake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  that  of  Strab\ 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  tried 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  by  supposing 
that  the  sea  had  a much  higher  level,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  that,  until 
a passage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  the  Atlantic,  its 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Red 
Sea  ('EpoBpct  ibdXaaaa).  This  theory,  the  latter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer’s  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Menclaus  to  the  Aethi.ipdans,  i* 
mentioned  and  opposed  hv  Strabo  (i.  pp.  38.  39,  57: 
Eratosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  cd.  Seidel.) 

Tho  ancient  geographers  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  under  tho  Ptolemies. 
About  u.e.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a full  de- 
scription of  both  wasts,  undef  the  title  n«pl  rys 
IpvOpus  dd\atr(nji,  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  of  which 
we  have  a full  abstract  by  Photius  (Cod.  250. 
pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bckker;  and  in  Hudson’s  Geo- 
graphi  Graeci  Minores,  voL  i.);  and  we  liavc  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  in  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny,  l*to- 
leniv,  and  Agathemerus.  They  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  two  great  gulfs  of  the  Smthern  Sea  (^  wia 
•5a’Aeur<ra,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  which 
the  names  of  *E pv6pa  baXatroa  and  Mare  Kuhrum 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Red  Sea  itself  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  two  (viii.  16.  § 2);  as 
also  does  Agathemerus,  whose  Red  Sea  {'Epv$ph 
iddXaaoa)  is  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytac  in  Aetliiopia,  being 
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frrk»e>]  on  the  W.  by  Egypt  and  Actliiopla,  on  the  t 
t.  by  Arabia  Felix.  Strabo,  who  includes,  under  ' 
the  name  uf  Aetluopiaus,  all  the  people  of  the 
ritreme  sooth,  from  the  ruing  to  the  betting  sun, 
txp  that  the  Aethinpiaus  are  divided  by  nature 
into  two  parts  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  vs  hi/  ptoiiu- 
&>i*ov  kimcAov  r/i^/tart  h£io\Ayw  (i.  p.  35;  tee 
(irobkard  and  the  commentator).  He  places  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  Euxine  and 
tae  Caspian  respectively,  which  is  quite  right  (it 
p 121).  Its  S.  entrance  was  a narrow  strait, 
Fauces  Maria  Rubri  (r&  crrtvh  ir  tj?  'E pvOpq  ba- 
.Uurcn;,  Ptol. ; Straits  of  Ilab-cl- Mandeb),  enclosed 
br  the  proaKiCtorT  of  I)eire  or  I)ere  {Has  Sejan ) 
cn  the  \\\,  and  that  of  Palindronios  (C.  Ikib-tl- 
Mmdeb\  an  the  E.  (Ptol.  i.  15.  § 11,  iv.  7.  §9, 
ri.  7.  § 7,  viii.  16.  § 12.)  Its  length  was  dif- 
ferently estimated;  by  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Plin.)  at 
13,000  stadia;  by  Strabo,  at  15,000  (i.  p.  35:  in 
ii.  p.  100,  only  10,000,  but  the  reading  should 
probably  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (1722  M.  P.  ap.  Plin.),  and  by  Agathemerua 
at  10.000  stadia,  or  1,333$  M.P.;  besides  other 
aknlatkms,  following  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
hrtadlh  is  still  more  variously  stated,  probably  from 
its  bring  taken  at  different  parts;  by  Timas thenes 
f'jp.  l'iin.)  at  2 days’ journey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
by  Strabo,  at  not  much  more  than  1 .000  stadia  at 
ib  vidtsl  part ; while  the  general  estimate  reached 
MOO  ?Uiha,  or  473  M.P.  The  width  of  the  strait 
'u  60  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  an<l  Agatiiemerus, 
ct  Iran  6 to  12  M.  P.  according  to  different  accounts 
prtserred  by  Pliny  ; it  is  really  20  miles.  The 
•laagers  of  this  strait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
aun  of  Bab- tl- Mandeb  (i.  c.  Gate  of  Tears ) are 
ait  male  much  of  by  the  ancient  writers.  From 
the  nam>wuess  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compares  it 
to  a river. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
l*r»  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petraea,  consisting 
•fthe  Black  Mountains  of  l*tolemy  (rd  piXava  bpyj, 
Ptol  v.  17.  § 3,  vi.  7.  § 12 ; the  Sinaitic  group),  ter- 
r mating  nc  the  8.  in  the  promontory  of  Poseidonium 
(&w  Mohammed)  in  28°  N.  lat.  Of  these  bays, 
tb t »e>ieni  and  longer,  running  NW.  to  30°  N.  lat. 
•a  called  the  inn  us  Herobjxdites,  or  Herobpoliticus 
I'HpocjroAmjt  k6\tos  or  "ttpvos  koAwos, 

Theophnut  H.  PI.  iv.  8,  k6Kvos  Ary  var  taxor,  Jo- 
*jb~4  Jud.  viii.  2 ; Bohr  Es-Suez,  Golf  of Suez), 
firm  u>e  city  of  HEROorous  ('Hpvvv  wdAtj),  near 
its  bead,  on  the  canal  which  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  *ith  the  Nik.  It  divided  Middle  Egypt  from 
Ankia  Petraea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  head  seems  to 
l«e  mired  in  consequence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
by  the  strong  tides  and  prevailing  S.  winds.  The 
t*h  ia  this  narrow  gulf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
warfare  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
hay  was  called  Aelanites  and  Aelaniticus,  or 
Fixates  and  Elaniticus  Sinus  (AiAewirrfs,  'EAa- 
*rvf,  ’LWrrurbj  koAtos  or  pv%o%  : Gulf  of 
Aloha),  from  the  city  of  A elan  a.  It  was  regarded 
* the  inDermofet  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  ( pvxos » 
H»twL  btrab.,  &c.;  Sinus  intimus,  Plin.).  Pliny 
«y»  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Laeanitac,  who 
<i*dt  opoo  it,  and  whose  capital  was  Lacuna,  or, 
aaredinz  to  others,  Adana : he  then  adds  the  various 
f'-nna  Aeiiniiicus,  Aleniticus  (from  Artemidorus) 
»1  Iaeniticum  (from  Juba).  It  extends  NNE.  to 
36'  X.  lot.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles, 
beUecn  rocky  and  precipitous  shores. 
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The  character  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  rugged,  deep,  and  u hounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  coral  reefs  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ; the  chief  of  which  were  My  os  Hokxios, 

! Berenice,  I’tolemais  Tiikkom,  and  Aihle  on 
the  W.,  and  Aklana,  Lecce  Come,  Mcza, 
Acila,  and  others  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  lie*! 
Sea;  those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  a place  to  which  Persian  exiles  were 
sent,  Were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.  II.  cc. ; 
Diod.  iii.  14,  15;  Eratosth.  II.  cc.;  Strab.  i.  pip.  35, 
38,  47,  57,  ii.  pip.  100,  121,  132,  xvi.  p.  779;  Mela, 
iii.  8;  Plin.  ii.  67,68,  v.  11,12,  vi.  24, 2G,  32, 33; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 13,  7.  §§  4,  27,  v.  17.  §§1,2,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  vii.  5.  §§  1,  2,  10,  viii.  16.  § 2,  20. 
§ 2,  22.  § 2 ; Agathem.  i.  2,  ii.  2,5,  11,  14;  Kennel, 
Geog.  to  I J trod.  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 9 1 ; 
Gosselin,  L’eber  die  Geogr.  Kenntniss  dtr  Altai 
com  Arab.  Mcerbuscn,  in  Bredow’s  Unterwchungen , 
vol.  ii.;  Reichard,  Myott  llormos  u.  die  ugyptisch- 
dthiopische  Kusle  dts  class.  Zeitalters,  the  Neu. 
Geogr.  Ephem.  vol.  xxviii.;  Ritter,  ErdJcunde,  vol 
ii.  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  foil.)  [P.  8.] 

AKA  BIS  ("Apatftr,  Ptol.  vi.  19.  § 2),  a river  of 
Gedrosia,  which  flowed  from  the  Montes  Baeti  ( \Ya- 
shati),  through  the  country  of  the  Arubii,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Purali.  The 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
; its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  (’A pathos,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
Artabis  (■'ApraStr,  Marcian),  Artabius  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  C).  The  pxxipde  are  called  Arabitac  (’Apa- 
€7rai),  Arbii  (Plin.  vi.  24),  Arabics  (A pdSits,  Ar- 
rian, Ind.  21,  22),  Arbies  ('Ap6its}  Strah.  xv.  pi. 
720),  Aribes  ('AptStj,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
('Ap€not,  Marcian).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  ('ApCira  vprf,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 3,  vii.  1.  § 28; 
called  Barbitaui  by  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  has  mistaken 
the  course  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  N.  of 
Drangiana  and  Gcdrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
founded it  with  the  Etymander  (JJelmend) ; and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  W.  on  the  edge  of 
Carmania  (Airman),  whereas  it  really  divides  So- 
ranga  (ra  lapayya)  from  tlie  Oritae  (’np«iTa4). 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 5,  viii.  25.  § 14.), 
speak  of  a town  in  Ged  rosin  called  Arbis.  Pliny  says 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Ncarchus.  [ V.l 

ARABl'TAE.  [Arabis.] 

ARABRl'CA  ('  ApaSpiya;  Arabricenscs : Alan- 
quer),  a stipendiary  town  of  the  Lusitani,  In  Hispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.  of 
Olisipio;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.  s. 35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7;  Jt.  Ant.  p»p.  419,  421 ; 
Florez,  xiv.  174.)  [P.  S.J 

ARACCA  ("ApaKKa,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Susiana,  on  the 
Tigris.  Bochart  (ad  Gen.  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Erech,  and  Michael  is  with  Edessa. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Susiana,  neither  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [V.] 

A BAG  ELI  (Eth.  Aracelitanus:  Huarte  A raguil), 
a stipendiary  town  of  the  Yaacones,  in  the  conv.Mitus 
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of  Caesaraugnsta,  in  Hispani*  Tarraconensis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pamplona, 
on  the  little  river  AraquU.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  I tin. 
Ant.  p.  455.)  [P.  S.] 

AR AC  HNAEUM  (t&  ’A paxvaiov  bpos),  a moun- 
tain in  Peloponnesus,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Kpidaurus.  (l’aus. 
ii.  25.  § 10;  Steph.  11.  tt.  r.;  Ilesych.  s.  v.  inradKi- 
vov ; Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

ARACHO’SIA  (fi  *A paxnxria:  Kth.  ’Apaxwrot, 
Strab.  xv.  p.  723;  Arrian,  A nab.  vi.  17 ; ’A paxw- 
tcu,  I>ion.  Pcrieg.  v.  1096,  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  23;  Aracho- 
rii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a province  of  Eastern  Persia, 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Parveti  M.  (Hazaras,  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Parojiamisus,  Hindu- 
Kush),  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Gedro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana.  It  comprehends 
the  present  provinces  of  the  NE.  part  of  Baluchistan , 
Cutch,  Gandaca,  Kandahar , Setcestan,  and  the  SW. 
portion  of  Kdbulistan.  Col.  ltawlinson  (Joum. 
Geogr.  Sac.  vol.  xii.  p.  113)  has  supposed  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Snn.sc.  Saraswati), 
which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Rakhaj  (aj>- 
plied  generally  to  Kandahar),  and  on  the  Arghand- 
ab-river.  According  to  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  158), 
there  is  a place  called  Rokaj  or  Rokhaj , on  the 
route  from  Bost  to  Ghizni.' 

It  appears  to  have  been  a rich  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  India  to  Persia.  Its  . 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paryeti  (Hazaras),  in-  J 
eluding  probably  part  of  the  Soliman  Koh  and  their  j 
SW.  branch  the  Khojch  Amran  mountains.  It  was  1 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Arachotus  [Arachotus]  : and 
contained  the  subordinate  trilws  of  the  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Rhoplutue,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachosia  [Araciiotus]  ; and  in 
later  times  Alexandria  or  Alexandre iopolis,  a name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  seq.;  Arrian, 
A nab.  iii.  28 ; Steph.  s.  v. ; PtoL ; Rawlinson,  Wilson, 
ll.ee.)  [V.] 

ARACHOTI  EONS.  [Arachotus,  No.  2.] 

ARACHOTUS.  1.  ('Apdxunos,  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
§5;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Arachoti,  "Apaxcs- 
toi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B;  Arachosia,  Plin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  city  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Sem inunis  (Steph.  11.  s.  r.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a river  which  flowed  from  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a lake  called  'Apdxunos  Kphvr\ 
(Ptol.  vi.  20.  § 2),  and  by  Solinus  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modern  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  city  or  mins 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capital.  M.  Court 
(Joum.  Asiat.  SocUt.  Beng.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  on  the  Arghasan  river,  4 parasangs  from  Kan- 
dahar , on  the  road  to  Shikarpur , with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  Prof.  Wilson  considers  to  be  too  ; 
much  to  the  SE.  Rawlinson  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  p.  1 13)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now  called  U’ldn  Robot,  lie  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city,  I 
Cophcn,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  the  territorial  designation  of  Kipin , applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  ruins 
are  of  a very  remarkable  character,  and  the  mea- 
surements of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  are,  he  con-  , 
aiders,  decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.  Steph  a- 
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1 nns  has  apparently  contrasted  two  cities, — An 
chosia,  which  he  says  is  not  far  from  the  MugpUr, 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  calls  n town  of  India.  Cd 
I Rawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  Mum- 
j getae  and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  by  Massogetae  Stephanos  meant  ii* 
Sacae,  who  colonised  the  Haz/irah  Mountains  on 
their  way  from  the  Hindu- Kush  to  Sacasta*  ct 
Seistan. 

2.  ('Apaxcrrit,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
vi.  23),  the  river  of  Arachosia,  which  flowed  fmm 
the  southern  jiart  of  the  Caucasus  (//rWu- 
i and  gave  its  name  to  the  capital.  (Steph.  B.) 
! Ptolemy  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
1 this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part 
tained  the  truth  in  connecting  it  with  a lake 
(Alpyjj,  KaAtlrai  ’A paxunoy  nprjyij , Ptol.  ri. 
20.  § 2;  “ Arachoti  Fons,”  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  2t*<; 

I perhaps  the  modern  Dooree).  The  chief  point  i> 
| to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  k 
| does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Herman- 
dus,  or  Ervmanthus  (now  Helmend),  flows  from  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kabid  into  Lake  Zarah;  and  Xf. 
Bumouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Arachota*. 
j Zend  Haraquaiti  (Sartsc.  Saraswati)  being  a name 
common  to  a river,  and  implying  connection  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  the  jiresent  Ar- 
kand-Ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Helmend.  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Aatbev 
tributary  called  the  Tumuk  flows  through  a small  lake 
called  Dooree  in  Elphins tone’s  map.  It  is  pwsiMa 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  formerly 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  of  tbe 
Helmend,  the  Arkand-ab,  Tumuk,  and  Arghasan, 
which  are  all  rivers  of  alx>ut  the  same  volume. 
(Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  156,  157.)  [V.] 

ARACHTHUS  (*Apax6os,  Pol.  xxii.  9:  Ptol.fi. 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  iv.  1 ; "AparOos,  Strab.  pp 
; 325,  327;  *Arar36s,  Dicacareh.  42.  pi  460,  «d. 
Fulir;  "Apaidos,  Lvcophr.  409  ; TzeU.  ad  loc .; 
Arethon,  Liv.  xxxviii.  3;  respecting  tbe  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  : Aria),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  Mount  Tympbe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  southwards  fir*t 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
of  Ambracia  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  town  of 
Ambrmcia  was  situated  on  its  left  or  eastern  hank, 
at  the  distance  of  7 miles  from  the  sea,  in  a direct 
line. 

The  Aradi thus  formed  the  bourxLirv  between 
Hellas  proper  and  E pirns,  whence  Ambracia  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Hollas.  The  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshes.  The 
entrance  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Aria,  whkh 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  mouth,  is  so  abstracted 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible 
even  to  boats;  but  oil  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  atid  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a distance  of  6 miles  up  the  river.  Three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  com  to  be  nari- 
gable,  not  having  more  than  5 feet  in  the  deepest 
part,  and  greatly  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  coarse 
of  the  river  is  very  tortuous;  and  the  9 miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2 from  the  gulf  in  a direct 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  yards 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower;  ami  9 mile* 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
bracia,  however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  aerres; 
but  the  stream  in  summer  is  divided  by  sand-hanks 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow  bat  rapid,  running  at 
least  4 miles  an  hour.  Above  the  town,  it  appear3 
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comparatively  diminutive,  and  5 or  6 miles  biglwr 
up,  is  lost  among  lijc  hills.  This  is  the  present 
emditioB  of  the  rirer,  as  described  by  Lieutenant 
Wolfr.wbo  visited  it  in  1830.  (Journal  of  the  Geo- 
crophutrl  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.) 

ABA'CIA  (’Astoria,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 8 ; Plin.  vi.25), 
m bland  off  the  coast  of  Persia,  which  appears 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Alex- 
andra Insula.  [V.] 

ARAClLLUM  ( A radii  lot , near  Fontibre  and 
ElfMtt),  a town  of  the  Cantabri,  in  Ilispania  Tar- 
raronensis,  not  to  l*  confounded  with  Araceu. 
(On*.  ri.  21 : Florez,  iv.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACYNTHUS  ('Apdicwdoi:  Zygos),  a range 
<f  mountains  in  Aetolia  miming  in  a south-easterly 
direct**  from  the  Aehelous  tc  the  Erenna,  and 
fepuating  the  lower  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea 
from  the  upper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hyria  and 
Tridwiis.  (Strab.  pp.  450,  460;  Dionys.  Peri  eg. 
431;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  121.) 
May  (hr.  2.  § 3)  and  Solinus  (7.  § 22)  erroneously 
call  Aiarynthos  a mountain  of  Acamanio.  If  we 
'■is  trust  the  authority  of  later  writers  and  of  the 
Liman  pnets.  there  wxs  a mountain  of  the  name  of 
Aacynthos  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
haps on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  Thus 
Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.)  and  Scrviua  ( ad  Virg.  Eel.  ii. 
24 ! .peak  of  a Boeotian  Aracynthus;  and  Sextus 
Empiricus  (adv.  Gramm,  c.  12.  p.  270),  Lutatius 
(ad&of.  Theb.  ii.  239),  and  Vibius  Sequester  (de  j 
Most,  p.27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthus.  The 
m *n?sin  b connected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
fhk®  both  by  Propertius  (iii.  13.  42)  and  by  Virgil 
(Ed  ii.  24) ; ami  the  line  of  Virgil  — “ Amphion 
Birawn  in  Actaeo  Aracyntho’’ — would  seem  to 
jbt*  the  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
Attii  (Comp.  Bramlstaier,  Die  Gesch.  des  Aelol. 
Dsdtt,  p.  108.) 

ARAD  ('A pd?),  a city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S. 
d Pile>tine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wilderness 
d When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  moun- 

teij>  cf  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron’s  death,  the  king 
d And  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
«*m.  (Xwnb.  xxL  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Judges,  i 16.) 
The  city  was  consequently  devoted  to  destruction  by 
Israelites;  but  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow 
(.Vtm6.  xxL  3)  is  only  recorded  by  anticipation,  for 
it  executed  under  .Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14).  Ku- 
rils and  Jerome  place  Arad  20  M.  P.  from  Hebron 
isd  4 from  Mala  t ha.  Dr.  Roliinson  identifies  it,  on 
jn’und  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  und 
tbr  kk-utity  <f  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
fc®  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tell  'A  rad.  ( Re- 
search t,  vol  iii.  p.  12.)  [P'S.] 

ATtADEX  ('Apabiir  : Eth.  ’ApaS^vioi,  Steph. 
b *.r.),  a city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 

|°  Kjejert’s  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
idas>i  near  the  Phoenix  Port  us.  Remains  of  an- 
walls  are  f.mnd  at  the  modem  Anopolis. 
(Ptohley,  Crete,  vol.  it  p.  235.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

^ ARADUS.  1.  ( ij  ‘A,*«5 ot:  Eth.  ’A pdSiot,  Ara- 
5®*:  O.T.  Ana  l.  Arvadite,  Gen.  x.  18,  1 Chron. 
i-lC.  Apo3io<  LXX.:  Ruod),  an  Lland  off  the  N. 
fT®*  Phoenicia,  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  from 
tl*  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  753.)  Pliny  (v.  17),  in 
f-tLnaunT  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  tails 
of  the  true  measurement  (perhaps  we  should 
^*1  2200  pares;  see  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  ii. 
'•!*)•  Strabo  (L  c.)  describes  it  as  a rock  rising 
the  of  the  waves,  7 stadia  in  cir- 

^udereuoL  M<xk*m  travellers  state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a slight  rise  towards  tho 
centre  and  steep  on  every  side.  Though  a rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
and,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
many  stories.  According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
foundation  toSidonian  exiles.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  6.  § 2.)  Tho  city  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
portance after  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Like  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  was  at  first  independent,  and  had  its 
own  kings;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Paltus  to  Sitnyra  was  dependent 
upon  it.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
8,  11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.  Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
1 Alexander,  Gcrostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serving 
' in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradatcs,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gerostratns 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
(Arrian,  Annb.  i.  13,  20.)  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
b.  c.  320,  seized  on  Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria.  Its 
wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  Ihe 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  from  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,  b.  c 242,  whom  they  liad  supported  against 
Antiochus  Hicrax;  so  much  so  tliat  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Pol.  v.  68.)  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphtu  and  Antiochus 
Tlieoe.  The  fact  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.  (See  Eckhcl,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)  All  these 
ail  vantages  were  loot  under  Antiochus  Epi phones, 
who,  on  his  return  from  Aegvpt,  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  district.  (Hieronym.  in  Dan.  xi.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antio- 
i chus  Cyzicenus  it  declared  itself  in  favour  of  tho 
j latter;  and  when  he  was  slain  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 
j chus  Ensebes,  his  son,  found  shelter  there  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
1 self  with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)  Coins  of  Aradus, 
ranging  from  Domiti&n  to  Elagabalus,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhcl  (/.  c.).  Under  Coustans,  Mu  a'.vivah, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  (Cedren.  Hist. 
p.  355;  Theophan.  p.  227.)  As  the  town  was 
never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.  Tarsus 
was  said  to  be  a colony  from  Aradus.  (Dion  Chrys. 
Oral.  Tarsen.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Reiske.)  A maritime 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
this  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.  Portions  of 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  are  still  found  on 
the  NE.  and  SE.  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  cisterns  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  The 
I same  author  (see  Groskurd’s  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
drew  their  water  from  a submarine  source.  Though 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Ruad 
still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
in  the  sea,  a few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  opposite 
coast.  Mr.  Walpole  (The  Ansayrii,  vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.  A few  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
there  Is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra , New  York,  vol.  v.  p.  252)  by 
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the  Rev.  W.  Thomson.  (Mignot,  Mem.  tie  X Acad, 
ties  Inacript.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  229 ; Winer,  Real  Wort. 
Buck.  a.  v.  A read  ; Ro>enmuller,  Hand.  Bib.  Alt. 
vol  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  7,  with  the  Extracts  from  Maundrcll, 
Shaw,  Pococke,  and  Yolney;  Chesncy,  Kxped.  Eu- 
phraL  vol.  i.  p.  451.) 


2.  ( Artie , Aral:,  Karek),  an  bland  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 47.)  Strabo 
(p.  766:  comp.  Groskurd,  ad  loc.)  places  it  at  10 
days’  voyage  from  Teredon.  and  one  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Maki.  The  inhabitants  of  this  bland 
and  the  neighbouring  one  Tyrus  asserted  that  they 
were  the  founders  of  the  well-known  Phoenician 
cities  of  the  same  name.  (Cotnp.  Herod,  i.  1 ; 
D'Anvillc,  Mem.  dt  rAcad.  des  InecripL  vol.  xxx. 
p.  147;  Goeselin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  122,  124; 
Niebuhr,  Rescript,  de  X Arabic,  p.277;  Chesncy, 
Euphrnt.  vol.  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAE  AI.EXANDRI,  CYRI,  &c.  [Alex- 
A2CDBX  ARAK.] 

AI1AE  HE'SPERI  {S.  Lucar  la  Mayor),  a town 
of  His{<ania  Boetica,  W.  of  Hispali*  ( Seville ),  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  as  having  been  destroyed, 
and  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Sofia, 
or  Sollurco.  (Florez,  Eap.  S.  voL  ix.  p.  115; 
Ukert,  i.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.1 

ARAE  PHI L AEXO'RUM  (of  tiAaiwy 
flu\uoi,  St  mb.  &c.,  but  ol  4u\alvov  fhepot,  Polyb. 
iii.  39,  x.  40),  a jKisition  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  Cyrene,  and  afterwards  between  Tri- 
politana  and  Cvrenaica.  (Polyb.  II.  cc. ; Sail.  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.836;  I'lin.  v.  4; 
Mela,  i.  7.  §6;  Seylax,  p.  47;  Ptol.;  Stadi&sm.; 
Tab.  Peut.)  The  name  is  derived  from  a romantic 
story,  for  which  Sallust  is  the  earliest  authority. 
{Jug.  79,  ooinp.  VaL  Max.  v.  6.  ext.  4.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa,  and  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Cyrene  were  also  very  powerful,  long  wars  arose 
respecting  their  boundaries,  which  were  left  un- 
defined by  the  nature  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Syrtcs,  a sandy  waste,  with  neither  river  nor 
mountain  to  serve  for  a land-mark.  (A  description, 
however,  not  quite  accurate;  see  Syrtes.)  At 
length  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
joint  of  meeting  of  envoys  sent  out  at  the  same 
time  from  each  city.  Whether  by  diligence, 
trickery,  or  chance,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  fact  about  7-9ths,  a disproportion  sufficient  of 
itself  to  dispose  of  the  historical  value  of  the  story), 
that  the  Greeks  were  prepared  for  any  course  rather 
than  to  return  and  risk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
lect. They  would  only  consent  to  the  boundary 
being  fixed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  buried 
alive  on  the  spot;  if  not,  they  demanded  to  advance 
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as  far  as  they  pleased  on  tho  same  terms.  Tie 
Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named  Phil*.-;  i, 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country;  and  tb*ir 
fellow-citizens  consecrated  their  heroism  by  honour* 
to  their  memory  at  home,  and  by  xuonunicnls, 
named  after  them,  on  the  spot  of  their  living  inter- 
ment. Like  other  such  landmarks,  erected  both  to 
perpetuate  a boundary  and  the  memory  of  son* 
great  event  which  fixed  it,  these  monuments  were 
called  altars.  (See  the  remarks  of  Stral*o  on  such 
monuments  in  general,  iii.  p.  171.)  The  monu- 
ments were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  {l.  c.),  but  the  name  was  preserved.  Pliny 
(v.  4)  mentions  the  arac,  and  adds,  ex  karma  svU 
eae  ; perhaps  connecting  the  name  with  some  ex- 
isting hills,  or  tumuli,  while  Strabo  had  looked  tor 
artificial  monuments.  The  position  is  clearly  fixed 
by  the  jwssages  abovo  quoted.  It  was  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  a little  W.  erf  Auto- 
mala,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
(Strab.  p.  836);  notwithstanding  that  Sallust  {Jug. 
19)  appears  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptis  Magna,  *jsd 
j that  Strabo  (p.  171)  places  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  country  behceen  the  Syrtes  {Kara  piaqv  tw 
1 rqv  ptra^v  ruv  Ivfntwy  yyv').  Both  writer*,  in 
their  other  and  chief  passages  on  the  subject,  place 
the  altars  where  we  have  stated.  Tho  apparent 
discrepancy  in  Sallust  is  easily  removed  by  a proper 
mode  of  connecting  the  jarts  of  tl*e  sentence  (*«w 
Cortius  and  Kritz  ad  loc.  and  Maunert.  x.  2.  p.  117); 
and  the  phrase  used  by  Strabo,  “ the  land  Iwfirara 
the  Syrtes,”  is  continually  employed  for  the  whole 
coast  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the  two  gulfs, 
uarh  pioqv  too  being  also  evidently  used  vaguely. 
The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
hut  its  position  is  occupied  by  a station  called 
Banadedari,  probably  the  native  Libyan  or  Punk 
name.  The  locality,  as  fixed  by  the  ancient  writers, 
corresponds  to  a position  a little  W.  of  Moukktar, 
the  present  boundary  of  Syrt  and  Barca,  near 
which  Captain  Beechey  (p.  210)  mentions  a re- 
markable table-hill  called  Jebtl- Allah,  which  has 
very  likely  as  good  claims  (however  feeble  they  may 
be)  to  be  considered  one  of  the  so-called  Altars,  as 
any  other  hill  or  mound  seen  or  imagined  by  the 
ancients.  A discussion  of  tho  historical  value  rrf 
the  legend  of  the  Philaeni  is  superfluous:  besides 
obvious  weak  points,  it  has  all  the  character  of  a 
story  invented  to  account  for  some  striking  object, 
each  as  tumuli ; and  the  singular  inXairov  La 
Polybius  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  Proceedings 
of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  Coast  of 
Africa,  chap,  vi.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  tfc.  pp. 
344,  foil.)  . [P.  &] 

ARAE  SESTIA'NAE  {Iqtrrlov  B vpoi  &*por), 
three  altars  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  on  a 
promontory  near  the  NW.  extremity  of  impair. 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 3)  place 
the  headland  a little  X.  of  Ncrium  Pr.  (C.  Fints- 
terre),  which  would  correspond  to  C.  Yillano  ; Melt 
(iii.  1.  § 9)  carries  it  further  eastward;  the  former 
is  the  more  probable  position.  [P.S.] 

ARAL  THY  'REA  (’Apai dvpia),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Phliasia,  is  said  by  l’ausanias  to  have  Uvn 
originally  named  Arantia  (’A parrla),  after  Aras,  its 
founder,  and  to  have  been  called  Araethyrea  after  a 
daughter  of  Aras  of  this  name.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  retained  in  the  time  of  l’ausanias  in  the 
hill  Arantiuus,  on  which  it  stood.  Homer  mentions 
Araethyrea.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  57 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  382 ; 

| Pans.  ii.  12.  §§  4,  5.)  We  learn  from  Strabo  (Lc.) 
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f\it  its  inhabitants  quitted  Araethrrra,  and  founded 
FMfas,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  former 
town.  Hence  the  statement  of  the  grammarians, 
that  Araethyrea  and  Arantia  were  both  ancient 
tames  t£  fhlius.  (Steph.  B.  $.  rr.  ♦AioCt.  ’A pav- 
t it : SeboL  ad  A poll.  Rhod . i.  1 1 3.)  Rosa  sup- 
poses the  ruins  on  Mt.  Poljftngo  to  be  those  of 
Aracthfrea.  Leake  hod  erroneously  supposed  them 
to  be  the  ruins  of  Phlius.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
P rues,  vol.  L p 27,  seq.;  Leake,  Mona , voL  iiL 
p.  339.  aeq.)  [Phi jus.] 

ARAGIS,  ARAGON,  ARRHABON  ('A payor, 
A*?«7(b-,  ‘A^aS'w:  Aragvi,  or  A rak),  a river  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  only  tributary  of  the  Cyrus  in 
Itwia,  which  Strabo  mentiftfis  by  name.  (Strab. 
xL  p.  500.  where  the  3ISS.  have  ’Aparyvva,  ’A^a- 
7-m.  and  'ApSxSuya.) 

The  ram*  river  is  evidently  meant  a little  further 
rti,  where  Strabo,  in  describing  the  four  mountain 
ja*s«  into  Iberia,  says  that  tliat  on  the  N.  from  the 
uotry  of  the  Nomades  is  a difficult  ascent  of  three 
«byf  journey  (along  the  Terek);  after  which  the 
passes  through  the  defile  of  the  river  Angus,  a 
joamy  of  four  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  the 
Lwereod  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This  is  the  great 
ivntnl  pa%s  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 
outkatPylae,  now  the  Pass  of  Dariel  [Caucasus.] 
Strabo  adiLs,  as  the  teat  stands,  that  another 
of  the  f-xir  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 
froo  Armenia,  lay  upon  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
Aragus,  oear  which,  before  their  confluence,  stood 
ivtified  cities  built  on  rocks,  at  a distance  of  16 
•'■tsda  from  earh  other,  namely,  Harmozica  on  the 
Cynia,  and  Seurnara  on  the  other  river.  Through 
th»  pa*  Poinpey  and  Conidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
SOJ,  501).  According  to  this  statement,  we  must 
the  pass  near  Misketi,  N.  of  Tijiis;  but  it  is 
'teased,  by  Groskunl  and  others,  that  the  name 
Anim  in  this  last  passage  is  an  error  (whether 
d Stnbo  himself,  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
referred  to  is  very  much  further  westward, 
the  gnat  high  rood  from  Erzerown,  through 
A'orr,  to  the  X.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 
Arag  as  is  the  small  stream  falling  into  the  Cyrus 
Allaltsik,  where  the  ruined  castles  of  Ilorum 
&dte  ( or  A mats  ic  he)  ami  Tsumar  are  thought  to 
P^erec  the  names,  as  well  as  sites,  of  Strabo's 
Haroittka  and  Seumam.  (Reinegg,  Beschreib.  d. 
(.vie.  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ; Klaproth,  Voyage  au  Calk*. 
•AL  p.518.)  The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
l*  the  Peionis  of  Diau  Cassius  (xxxvii.  2).  [P.  S.] 
ARAINUS  ( A pdiyo$),  a small  place  in  Laconia, 
co  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  containing 
the  OMKHuoent  of  Ias,  who  founded  a town  called 
la\  after  him.  Boblaye  places  Arainus  at  Aghera- 
ww(P*os»  iij.  24.  § 10 ; Boblaye  Reeherrhes,  &c. 
b 8s ; comp.  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  173.) 
ARAMAEL  [Stria.] 

AKAND1S  ('A;KU'dtT,  PtoL  ii.  5.  §6;  Amnni, 
It  p.  426,  Geogr.  Ilav.  iv.  43;  Aranditani, 
Ilia.  ir.  22.  a 35 : prob.  Ourique),  a stipendiary 
t’vt*  of  the  Celtid,  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road 
fr*)  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Ebora,  60  M.  P. 

cf  OseoDoba.  Some  take  it  for  the  modem 
Ahrmta.  [p.  S.] 

AkASGAS  {&  ’Apaytcas  ff  ’Apdyyas  o^oi),  a 
ffj'iuiiiain  of  loner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  iimue- 
X.  of  the  Equator,  in  47.J°  long.,  and  1°  35' 
A*  a fart  of  Central  Africa,  now  entirely 
trkaiim.  (PuA  jv.  6.  § 12.)  [r.  S.] 
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ARA'XTIA,  ARANTI'NUS  MONS.  [Akak- 

THYRRA.] 

ARAPHEN.  [Attica.] 

ARAR,  or  A'RARIS  {'Apap,  "Apapis:  Same ).  a 
river  of  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Vosges  (Vosegus),  which  lies 
between  E'pinal  and  Plombieres , in  the  modem 
department  of  Vosges.  The  Saone  has  a general 
south  course  past  Chalons  sur  Saone,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum  {Lyon).  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
tho  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdun 
sur  Saone,  by  the  I>ubis  or  Alduasdnbis  {Doubt). 
Strabo  (p.  186)  makes  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  for  he  makes 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Saone. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Germanise)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vosges.  In  Caesars  time,  the  Arar  from 
Lyon,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  the  Daubs,  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Sequani  on  the  cast,  and 
the  Aedni  on  the  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (5i ayuryitcdi  t&i),  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  the  Saone  was 
connected  with  tliat  of  the  Stine  by  a portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  was  a design  of  L.  Vet  us,  who 
commanded  in  Germania  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  {Mosel),  by  a canal 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a com- 
munication between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

The  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  The  Same  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appears  to  be  Saucona.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xv.  11.)  [G.  L.] 

ARARAT.  [Armenia.] 

AKARL'S  {'ApapAs:  perhaps  the  Aluta),  a river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft.  in  Dacia),  flowing  froic 
the  N.  into  the  lstcr.  (Herod,  iv.  48.)  [P.  S.] 
ARATISPI,  a town  of  Hispunia  Bactica,  nco. 
Cauche  el  viejo , 5 leagues  from  Malaga.  (I user. 
ap.  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [I\  S.] 

ARAUR1S  (’ Apavptot : Ilerault).  The  name 
*P avpapis  in  Strabo  (p  182)  is  a false  transcript  for 
’Apavpis.  Strabo  describes  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  Cdvennes  {Kipps  rov).  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
makes  it  flow  from  the  Clvennes,  which  he  calls 
Gcbennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde . 
The  river  is  therefore  the  Herault  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  Herault.  Vibius  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  tho 
Herault;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  bo  Greek,  and 
have  been  given  by  the  Massaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a town  Araura,  also  called  Ccscro,  on 
this  river,  which  is  identified  with  a place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  [G.  L.] 

ARAUSIO  (’A pavatwv:  Orange),  a town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavan  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  of  Arelatc  {A  rles),  on  tire  road  from  Arelate  to 
Vienna  {Vientie),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  tho 
Rhone,  on  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vauclu.se.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mela  (ii.  5),  who  cxdls  it  “ Sccuudst- 
norurn  Arausio to  have  been  made  a Roman  colony, 
and  Pliny  (iiL  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a colonia.  The  name  Sccundani  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Sccunda  legio,  which 
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wc  must  suppose  to  have  been  settled  here.  A ] 

medal  of  Goltzius,  if  genuine,  confirms  this. 

Orange  contains  a great  number  of  Roman  re-  j 
mains.  Near  the  tovrn  is  a triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  “ Mario  ” still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  honour  of  C.  Marius,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Teutones  at  Aix.  [Aquae  Sextiae.]  But  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a later  period  than  the  age 
of  Marius.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  liaving  been  carried  off  for  building.  At 
Vaison,  a few  miles  from  Orange,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  nqueduct.  [G.  L.] 

ARAVI,  a people  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara.  (Gruter,  p.  162 ; Florez, 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [I*.  S.] 

ARAVI.SCI  (’ ApaSitTKoi , Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Eva- 
visci,  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  a people  of  Pannonia,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  0«i,  a 
German  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravisci.  (Tac.  Germ.  28.) 

ARAXA(  'A pal-a : Eth.  ’Apa£«dj),  a city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  the  second 
Nx>k  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Stcph.  s.  v.  ''A pa(a.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
graph ATKIHN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.)  [Jaxaktes.] 

ARAXES  (’Apa^rji).  1 . (Eraskh,  Rakhsi.  A ras, 
Ras),  a large  river  of  Armenia,  w hich  takes  its  rise 
from  a number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  ( Bin  Got) 
(Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Strab.  p.  531 ; Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol. 
v.  13.  §§  3,  6,  0),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  E.  and  W.  brandies  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  as  E.,  then 
SE.,  and  after  flowing  in  a NE.  direction,  it  re- 
sumes its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Cyrus  (Kur),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (Col.  Monteith,  in  Jxmdon  Geog.  Joum. 
vol.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Pliny  ( l . c.)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (Murts).  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni ; as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
this  statement  be  compared  with  that  of  Strabo 
(l.c.),  there  can  Ik?  little  doubt  but  that  the  A nixes 
of  Herodotus  must  be  identified  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this -supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  does  not,  we  must  rcmemlier 
that  Herodotus  was  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a full 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchucke,  in  Pomp.  Meta , iii.  5.  § 5,  and  Mem. 
de  l Acad,  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  69,  seq  ) 
Ritter  ( Erdkunde , vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifies  the  i 
Phaeis  of  Xenophon  (Annb.  iv.  6.  § 4;  comp.  Kin- 
ncir,  Travels  in  Armenia,  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes;  ! 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes  of  the  same  author 
(Aimb.  i.  4.  § 19)  is  held  to  be  the  Khdbur , an  I 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  the 
course  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iiL  5)  has 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  accounts  of  modem  travellers.  The  “ pontem 
indignatus  Araxes”  of  Virgil  (Am.  viii.  73b: 
comp.  “ Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  ” of  Sta- 
tius, Silc.  i.  4.  § 79)  now  endures  four  bridges* ; and 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  found  an  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  hnak  in 
the  mountain  chain,  about  40  miles  below  JJgutfa 
( Eresj*ar  or  Arasbar),  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  (/.  c.)  alludes,  though  the 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  so  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (/.  c.),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  Araxes  with  apdorrat, 
and  adds  that  the  Pencus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  liaving  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus at  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  The  remark  in  itself 
is  of  no  irn]iortance;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  plates  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes.  which 
flowed  through  mountainous  Persia,  and  entered  tlie 
lake  of  liakbtegan.  (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  wras  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rennel  (Geog.  He- 
rod. p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes ; the  Jaxartre 
and  Oxus  (Sirr  and  Jihon)  arc  confounded  together, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  ap- 
plied  to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  hare  supposed  it  to  l>e  the  Volga 
or  Rha.  M.  de  Guignes  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Araxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
book.  M.  de  la  Nauze  argues  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D’Anville. 
Mem.  de  I Acad,  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  79; 
St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  lArmenic,  vol.  L p.  38; 
Chesnev,  Erptd.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  9.  96,  210, 
219.  ' [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A river  of  Persis,  which  rises  in  the  mountain* 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Bakhtegon  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-E'irux  (De 
Bale,  Luristan , <fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Hcndamir. 
[Cvut’8.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

3.  A river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  country  of 

the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  J ax  arte?. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenopb.-n 

(A  nab.  i.  4.§  19)  is  probably  the  Chaboras  (Kha- 
biir ) of  other  writers.  [V.] 

ARAXUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARBA  (Arbe).  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyria 
(Plin.  iii.  21.  § 25.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  16  [17].  § 13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collcntum  two  towns  in  the  inland 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  tin* 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  island  to  the  south, 
now  called  Scardo,  Scarda  or  Scordo.  (Forbiger. 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARBACA  (’Apficbca),  a town  of  Arachosia  of  un- 
certain site.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Ptol.  vi.  20. 

§ 4.)  . [V.] 

A'RBACE  (’A pGatcrj:  Eth.  ApffatcaTos).  n city  of 
Hispania  Tarraronensis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  t*> 
Juki  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.);  probably,  from  the  name, 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P.  SL] 

ARBALO,  a place  in  Germany,  when?  Drtnsus 
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pined  a victory.  but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 
(Pun-  ri.  18;  Ukart,  vol.  Si-  pt.  L p.  434.) 

ABBEJA,  ocean  in  the  Notitia  Diynitatum. 
Xia»  for  name  it  coincides  with  Ireby  in  Cumber- 
land ; but  those  who  lay  much  stress  on  the  negative 
eiidraee  of  the  ahser.ee  of  Roman  remains  at  Irtby 
jerter  Moresby  in  the  same  county.  Now,  the  -by 
in  r.vh  of  these  words  is  Danish ; and  A rbeja  is 
uk  of  the  Conns,  which  have  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  Danish  Settlements  in  Great 
Britain.  Ulterior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  held  by  more 
dan  one  competent  investigator.  [11  G.  L] 
ARBETA.  1.  (ri  "Ap€i?Aa:  Eth.  ’AptfqArrai, 
Nnh.  xL  p.  737 ; Died.  xvii.  53;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii. 
$. 15;  Cart.  iv.  9;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of 
•astern  Adiabeue,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycos  (the  greater  Zdb ) and  the  Capras 
(tie  lesser  Zab).  Its  present  name  is  Arbii  (Nic- 
bekr.  Voy.  voL  iL  p.  277).  Strabo  states  that  it 
*ss  in  Atari*,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
tne.  if  we  suppose  that  the  Lycos  was  the  boundary 
between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbela  has 
Lem  wk-brated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  bc- 
tw«s  Dareitis  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
t'lttle,  however,  really  took  place  near  the  village  of 
‘■sopmek  (**  the  camel’s  house,”  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
737),  co  the  banks  of  the  Bumodus,  a tributary  of 
th*  Lycos,  about  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Arbela. 
t Thirlwill,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 1 7.)  Pareius 
k&  his  baggage  and  treasures  at  Arbela,  when  be 
arraneed  to  meet  Alexander.  [ V.] 

2.  (Koiat  I bn  J/a'an),  a village  in  Galilee,  in 
the  nrirhhoarhood  of  which  were  certain  fortified 
‘-wras.  This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 
Bdk- Ariel  of  the  pmphet  Hosea  (x.  14).  The 
arena  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
tin*  inarch  of  Baev  hides  into  Judaea ; they  were 
tim  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
rental  encamped  at  Arbela  long  enough  to  make 
h»»lf  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xll  11.  § 1.) 
Tab  is  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
(1  Hacr.  ix.  2).  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 
abdued  Jlesraloth  in  Arbela.  The  word  Messaloth 
(Hw«aA»t)).  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 
ete. When  Herod  the  Great  took  Scpphoris  these 
«Ttra»  mere  occupied  by  a band  of  robbers,  who 
frilled  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 
•m  with  difficulty  exterminated  by  Herod.  After 
'k&atmg  the  robbers,  Ilerod  laid  siege  to  the  caverns ; 
k*  an  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  cliffs, 
changing  a deep  valley  with  only  a narrow  path 
hading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  very  difficult. 
Pubes  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 
haw.  suspended  by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked 
tb*c  who  defended  the  entrance  with  fire  ami  sword, 
<*  dragged  them  out  with  long  hooks,  and  dashed 
■i  m down  the  preeinces.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15. 
5?  4, 5,  B.J.  i.  16.  §§  2 — l).  The  same  caverns 
*/**  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephus  himself  during 
enmnand  in  Galilee  against  the  Romans ; in  one 
he  speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
• §37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 

•A*  .f  (’.rarvesaretb  (B.  J.  ii.  20.  § 6).  According 
‘ the  Talmud  Arbela  lay  between  Scpphoris  and 
TVta*.  (Lightfoot,  Choroy.  Cent.  c.  85.)  For 
reasons  Robinson  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 
tk?  atd  its  fcrtified  caverns  with  the  present  Kul'at 
, ■Ifaon,  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
kncm7'  *•*  Irbid,  a name  which  is  apparently  a eor- 
^ Irbit.  the  Arabic  fonn  of  Arbela.  Tlie.sc 
**?ilar  remains  were  first  mentiuspd  by  Pococka 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
Baitsida.  They  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  Erbed. 
{Trav.  p.  299.)  Burckhanlt’s  account  ( Trav. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo- 
sephus.  He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified ; the  whole  affording  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a large  village  in 
Gudura,  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
mast.  s.  v.),  now  calk'd  Irbid  or  Erbad  (Burklmrdt, 
Trav.  pp.  268,  269;  Winer,  Real  Wort.  $.  t\; 
Robinson,  Palestine t\ ol.  iii.  pp.  251,  279).  [E.B.J.] 
ARBEL1T1S  {’ApSrjKins  *apa,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vi.  13.  s. 
16)  calls  a part  of  Adiabene.  In  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Artackne 
('A praxrivii),  a name  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scaliger  ( ad  TibulL  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Ekecii  of  Scripture  {Gen.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Aractese  (’A/jokttjW;)  ; 
but  Eredi  was  not  in  this  position;  and  we  ought 
probably  to  read  Akbelekk  in  Strabo.  (See  Gros- 
kurd’s  Strabo , vol.  iii.  p.  208.)  [V.l 

A'RBITI  MONTES.  [Arabis.] 

ARBOCALA,  ARBUCALA.  [Albucelea.] 
ARCA  ("A pm;,  ‘'A peat,  Steph.  B.  s.  t\;  Ptol.  v. 
15:  Area,  Plin.  v.  16:  Eth.  * Apnaios , Arccnus:  Ar- 
kite,  Gen.  x.  17;  1 Chron.  i.  15:  LXX.  ’ApouKcuos), 
a town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripoli*  and 
Antaradus,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  § 2 ; Hieronym.  in  Gen.  x.  15)  It  lay 
a panutang  from  the  sea  (Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaelis,  Spied,  ii.  23;  Schultens,  Vita  Saladtni.) 
It  became  famous  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a temple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emj)cpir 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a festival,  a.  p.  205. 
(AureL  Viet,  de  Cues.  xxiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
( Lamprid.  A lex.  Se r.).  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  a.  d.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a long  siege  from  the  first  Crusaders  (Wilken, 
die  Kreuzz.  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I., second 
king  of  Jerusalem,  by  William  Count  of  Sartange*. 
(Albert.  Aquens.  xi.  1 ; Wilken,  ii.  p 673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  {Syria,  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a hill  called  Tel~Arka , 4 miles  S. 
of  the  Nahr-El-Kebir  (Eleutherua).  (Comp.  Shaw, 
Observat.  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARCADIA  (’A pnaSia;  ’ApnaSa,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.),  a city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierocles  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnossus;  but  in  Kiepert’s 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymoi 
Kdlpoi.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt.  Ida  to  be  tho 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnussus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastus,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
sumed their  course  (Scnec.  Qwest.  Nat.  iii.  2;  Plin. 
xxxi.  4).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCA'DIA  {'ApKaSia:  Eth.  ’Ap«di,  pi.  ’ApndSes, 
I Areas,  pi.  Arcades),  the  central  country  of  Felopou- 
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nesus,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  bj  Argolis,  on  the  N. 
by  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Messcnia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 
largest  country  in  Peloponnesus ; its  greatest  length 
was  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  varied  from  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a ring  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a kind  of  natural  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states  ; and  it 
was  also  traversed,  in  its  interior,  by  various  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Switzerland  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  differed 
considerably  in  their  physical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountains  were  wild,  high,  and 
bleak,  closely  piled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
vallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  ubounded 
in  game ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa  (viii. 
23.  § 9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alpheius 
and  its  tributary  streams.  This  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  region  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  are  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing corn,  oil,  and  wine.  These  plains  arc  so 
completely  inclowxl  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  arc  not  uncommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearing 
Ixmcath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a greater  or 
loss  interval.  These  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
called  (ipeOpa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
ami  are  termed  katavdthra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  alm<«t  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchome- 
nus,  Stymphalus,  and  Phoneus,  whose  territories 
extended  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  Pellctie,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  which  were  in  request  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 14;  Plin.  viii.  43.  j 
s.  68;  Plant.  A sin.  ii.  2.  67  ; Strab.  p.  388;  Pcrs. 
iii.  9,  “ 'Arcadiae  pecuaria  rttdere  credas.”) 

The  principal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were : on  the  N. 
Cyllene,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  country,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7788  feet),  which  runs 
in  a westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Crathis,  Ananias,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoe,  both  of  them  a southern  i 
continuation  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains  [ 
separating  Arcadia  from  Elis,  but  the  names  of ; 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  the  E.  Lyrceius,  Ar- 
temisium,  Parthenium,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Argolis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Taygetus.  In  the  S. 
Maenalna  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the  I 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alpheius.  | 
It  rises  near  the  southern  frontier,  flows  in  a north-  1 
westerly  direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries. 
[Altueius.]  Besides  these,  the  Styx,  Eu  rotas,  ! 
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and  Ebasinus,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nume- 
rous small  lakes  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  most  im- 
portant was  Stymphalus,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.  [Stymi-halus.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as  the  roost 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
w po<r « At] vot,  as  laring  claim  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modem  writers 
interpret  this  epithet  differently.  (ApolL  Kh<«L  iv. 
264  ; Lucian,  de  AstroL  c.  26  ; SchoL  ad  Aristopk. 
Nub.  397 ; Heyne,  De  Arcadibus  lima  antupriorihti s, 
in  Opuscula , voL  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)  They  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Areas,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  differently 
by  different  writers.  (Diet,  of  Hiogr.  art.  Area#.) 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (cu/tox^ 
r«t),  or  Pclasgians,  and  Pelasgus  is  said  to  hxve 
been  their  first  sovereign.  Herodotus  says  that  tha 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  only  two  peoples 
in  Peloponnesus  who  had  never  changed  their 
abodes ; and  we  know  tlat  Arcadia  was  inhabited 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  records.  (Herod,  riii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  ’Apira5«j  IDAcuryoi;  Xcn.  Hell.  vii.  I. 
§ 23;  Dem.  de  FaD.  Leg.  § 261  ; Paus.  viii.  1; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  mountains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changes  tlian  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  represented 
as  a people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires ; and,  according  to  the  testimony  </ 
their  countryman  Polybius,  they  retained  down  to 
his  time  a high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especially 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  supposed 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  character  which  their 
rugged  country  had  a tendency  to  produce  : and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inliahitants 
of  Cyuaetha  to  their  neglect  of  music.  (Pol.  iv.  20, 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  mac 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  education ; ar  i 
they  were  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  both  for 
their  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it.  (Comp.  e.  g.  Virg.  KcL  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  their 
country  by  Hermes.  The  syrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in* 
vention  of  Pan,  the  tutelary  god  of  Arcadia.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Arcadian  character  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellence ; aid 
its  shepherds  were  represented  os  living  in  a state 
of  innocence  mid  virtue.  But  they  did  not  possess 
mi  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  by 
the  proverbial  expressions,  Arcadici  s ustus,  .lrrti- 
dicae  aurcs,  &c.:  a blockhead  is  called  by  Juvenal 
(vii.  160)  Arcadicus  juvenis.  The  Arcadians  were 
a strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ; and,  like 
the  Swiss  in  modern  Europe,  they  constantly  served 
as  mercenaries.  (Athcn.  L p.  27  ; Thuc.  iii.  57.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a nation  of  shepherds  aid 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mt»  Cyllene,  and 
brought  up  on  ML  Aoaccsius  ; but  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  Another  ancient 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a different  goddess  from  Artemis,  the  sister  <f 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confounded. 

( Diet,  of  Biitg.  art.  Artemis.)  The  worship  of 
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Zm,  snnuuned  Lycaeus,  was  also  very  ancient 
b Arcadia,  and  was  celebrated  with  human  saeri- 
fircs  even  down  to  the  Macedonian  period,  a fact 
which  proves  that  the  Arcadians  still  retained  much 
of  thrir  original  nule  and  savage  character,  notwith- 
suodiag  the  praises  of  their  countryman  Polybius. 
(Thaoph.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  ii.  27  ; comp. 
Pirn.  viii.  38.  § 7 ) Dcspoena,  daughter  of  Po- 
Ktdm  and  Demeter,  was  likewise  worshipped  with 
great  sJemnity  in  Arcadia.  (Pans.  viii.  37.) 

(if  the  history  of  the  Arcadians  little  requires  to 
\*  aid.  Paosanias  (viii.  1,  seq.)  gives  a long  list 
of  the  early  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
carious  in  sarh  matters  will  find  a minute  account 
in  Chian.  (Fast.  Hdl.  vol  i.  pp.  88 — 92.)  It 
appears  from  the  genealogy  of  these  kings  tliat  the 
Atadiaoj  were,  from  an  early  period,  divided  into 
wrenl  ini-pendent  states.  The  most  ancient  divi- 
de ipp-ars  to  have  been  into  three  separate  bodies. 
Th»  is  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  descendants 
■:  Areas,  who  had  three  sons,  Aran,  Apheidas,  and 
Lotos,  from  whom  sprang  the  different  Arcadian 
kngs  (Paas.  viii.  4)  ; and  this  triple  division  is  also 
in  tike  geographical  distributions  of  the  Arca- 
num ioto  Azane*,  Parrhasiif  and  Trapczuntii. 
(xepb.  B.  s.  r.  'A^aria.)  In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
ertr,  there  is  only  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
Aapenw,  the  son  of  Ancaeus,  and  descendant  of 
A'kodaa,  who  sailed  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Twr.  in  $0  ships,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them 
bf  Agimemnon.  (Horn.  1L  ii.  609.)  Previous 
to  the  Trojan  war  various  Arcadian  colonies  are 
to  hiTe  Wen  sent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
crldirated  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
m the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Rome 
va»  afterwards  built,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
btnk  Pallantium,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
rarne,  from  which  he  came.  [Pallantium.]  That 
Arradian  colonies  arc  pure  fictions,  no  one 
think  of  doubting  at  the  present  day  ; but  it 
W*  Wra  suggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
W feud  in  the  stipposition  tliat  the  ancient  inhabit- 
*£»  of  Latiorn  were  Pclasgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
urf  mar  thus  have  possessed  certain  traditions  in 
®*ubou.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home , vol.  i. 
p.84.) 

(•n  the  invasion  of  Pdopwnncsus  by  the  Dorians, 
the  Arcuhaas,  protected  by  their  mountains,  main* 
tuoed  their  independence  (Herod,  ii.  171  ; Strab. 
p-  -533) ; but  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  bc- 
ffiore  fully  developed,  made  various  attempts 
to  ettain  dominion  over  the  Arcadian  towns.  Ac- 
the  Arcadians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
in  their  wars  against  Sparta  ; and  they 
‘Wwnl  their  sympathy  for  the  Messenians  by  re- 
them  into  their  country,  and  giving  them 
their  daughter*  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
M-awuau  war  (b.  c.  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
•uidoentes,  king  of  Orchocnenus,  because  he  trea- 
ehrwtialy  abandoned  the  Mcssenians  at  the  battle 
' ■ tWTrraeh.  (Diod.  xv.  66;  Pol.  iv.  33  ; Paus. 
v®-  x § io.  aeq.)  Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
by  any  political  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
1 Uf«t.  till  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  by  Epa- 
in  a.  c.  371,  their  history  down  to  this 
Period  is  the  history  of  their  separate  towns.  It  is 
**:T  vrrsvary  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
wvetsts.  referring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
cfcW  the  names  of  these  towns.  M »t  of  the  Ar- 
towns  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 
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some  considerable  towns,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  those  by  far  the  most  important  were 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  their  territories  consisting  of  the  plain  of 
Tripolited . 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Scirltis,  Bclemin&tis,  Male -It  is,  and  Cary  at  is, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  n.  c.  600. 
(Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  The  Sp«ir- 
tans,  however,  met  with  a formidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  liad  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  c.  560.  [Tk<;ea.]  From  this 

time  Tegea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  orders  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  military  force;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arcadians  fought  under  Sparta,  and  the 
Tegcatans  appjcnr  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataca  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Me>senian  war  (».  e.  between  n.c.  479  and  464).  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  S|*arta.  Of  this 
war  we  liavc  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  groat  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  ami  Argivcs  at  Tegea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
tincians,  at  Dipaea  (iv  Aivatixrtv)  in  the  Mnenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35,;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §7.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained faithful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  demoeratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  i».  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  b.c.  417.  (Thuc. 
v.  29,  aeq.,  66,  aeq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  n.  c.  385.  (Xen. 
JlelL  v.  2.  §§  1 — 6;  Diod.  xv.  19.)  [Mantixkia.] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
by  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  (b.  c.  371), 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Mantineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  formation  of  a political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  effecting  this  union,  was  a native  of  Man- 
tincia, named  Lycomedcs,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefs.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocrat ical 
parties  at  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  but  it  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  tbo 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  <ity 
were  immediately  laid,  and  its  population  was  drawn 
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from  about  40  petty  Arcadian  townships.  [Me-  } 
OALOPOUS.]  Of  the  constitution  of  the  new  con- 
federation  we  have  very  little  information.  We  only 
know  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  i 
used  to  meet  at  Megalopolis,  was  called  ol  Mvptot, 
or  the  u Ten  Thousand."  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 3, 
seq.,  vii.  1.  § 38;  Paus.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv.  59.) 
This  council  was  evidently  a representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  Mcgnlo- 
politans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.88.) 
A standing  army  was  also  formed,  c:dled  Epariti 
(Eiripiroi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xen.  7/e//, 
vii.  4.  § 34,  vii.  5.  § 3;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ; Hesycli. 
t.  r.  eiropdqroi.)  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confederacy  from 
becoming  a reality ; but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  under  Archidainus,  in  i 
n.c.  367,  in  what  is  called  the  **  Tearless  battle,”  I 
although  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  Argive  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a single  man  on  the  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (Plut.  A get.  33;  Diod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  JJclL  vii.  1.  § 28,  seq.)  In  u.  c.  365,  a war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleana,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
possession  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisa  tana  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olympia  to  pay 
their  troops;  but  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sured by  the  Slant ineians,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government.  The 
hitter  was  supported  by.  Tegea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineia  ns,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies  1 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77,  [ 
seq.)  Thus,  the  two  mast  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia 
were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed  j 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed  : 
state  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondns  at  the  head  I 
of  a Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  n.  c.  362 ; , 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a general  peace  among  all  the  belligerents, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent  . 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians;  and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  important  city,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  , 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  hands  | 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  union  was  there  between  ! 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis  j 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Ore  ho-  | 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  ii.  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  the  Romans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  [Achaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia  1 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tegea  was  the 
only  one  still  inhabited  in  his  day.  (Strab.  p.  388.) 


For  oim  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cou> 
try  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  las 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a description  of  its  dti»i 
and  their  remains. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Arcadi  i 
1.  In  Tegeatis  (Tryeari*),  the  SE.  district,  Ti. 
OKA,  with  the  dtqicndcnt  places  Manthyrea, Pkyi$ot\ 
Garea , Corythcis. 

2.  In  J/omImm  (Mamruc^),  the  district  X.  *-1 
Tegeatis,  Mantineia,  with  the  dependent  pbrec 
Macro,  Pttrosaca,  Phoczon,  Xcstane , Jfrki*yrk 
Elymia. 

3.  In  Stymphalia  (Srv^oAio),  the  district  X. 
of  Manliniee,  Stymphalts,  Oliqyrtum,  Alea. 

4.  In  Maenalia  (MaivaAia),  m»  called  from  Ml 
Maenalas  [Ma exalts],  the  district  S.  and  W.  ri 
Mant inice,  and  YV.  of  Tegeatis:  on  the  nod  foci 
Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Laimx  eia  ; Hacmonict 
( Aiuonai),  probably  on  the  western  side  of  )!t, 
Tzimbaru  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  44.  § 1 ; StepL.  R. 
s.  r.;  Leake,  J\lop(mnesiaca,  p.  247);  Oklstiia- 
81UM,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  ApkroJithm 
(’A <t>po5i<nov,  Paus.  viii.  44.  § 2);  Athexaecx; 
Amea;  PALLAXmUM.  On  the  road  frr/tn  Mrrv* 
lopolis  to  Macnalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  Hefcsm, 
Peractheis  (riepoifim,  Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,  27.  § 3, 
36.  § 7),  Lycoa,  Dipaea,  Sukatla,  Maexalia 
N.  of  Macnalus,  AnemosauimI  Hei.issoX.  Between 
Pollan tium  and  Asen  EuTARA.  The  inhabitant.*  cf 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Megaloivlis 
on  tiie  foundation  of  the  bitter  city,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  corner  of  Maenalia.  The  nine 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  tiw 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Croniitis,  Parrhasij, 
Cynuria,  Eutresia. 

5.  In  Maleatis  (MaAtuns),  a district  S.  of  Mar* 
nalia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Gromit  is,  are  called  Aegytue 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  § 4),  because  the  Lacedae- 
monian town  of  Aegys  originally  belonged  to  Arcade. 
Malsa;  Lkuctra,  or  Letctbtm ; Phalaeseal: 
Scirtonium  (Xtcipruviov,  Paus.  viii.  27.  § -4),  "f 
uncertain  site. 

6.  In  Cromitis  (KpwjuTrit),  a district  west  r-f 
Maleatis,  on  the  Mcsscnian  frontier:  Gnoui.  ■* 
CnoMxus;  Gatheae;  Pkaedrias  (4*ai8/>iai,  Riu-s 
viii.  35.  § 1),  on  the  read  from  Megalopolis  t - 
Carnasium,  jierhaps  on  the  height  above  EeoHori 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhasia  (riaflfiatrucri,  Thtie.  v.  33).  x 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Croniitis 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  pbia 
of  the  Alpbeins:  Macarkae;  Daskae;  Acact- 
81 UM ; LyOOSURA  ; T IIOCNIA ; B asius ; CTTSILi : 
Bathos  ; Trapezts  ; Acontium  and  Prostis 
('  Akovtiov,  npoatis).  both  of  uncertain  site.  (Pin', 
viii.  27.  § 4.)  The  Parrhasii  (Ilap^dmoi)  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.388;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'A(vk) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mantineians  hod 
extended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasii,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  n.c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  [Man* 
tineia.]  Homer  mentions  a town  Parrhasin,  sai  l 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parr  has  us,  son  of  Lvcaon. 
or  by  Pelasgus,  son  of  Arcstor,  which  Leake  ct*>- 
jecturcs  to  be  the  Ratne  os  Lycosura.  (Horn.  /•• 
ii.  608;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  II afloat*) 
[Lycosura.]  The  Roman  poets  frequently 
the  adjectives  Parrkasius  and  Parr  has  is  as  eip* 
valent  to  Arcadian.  (Virg.  Ac*.  viii.  344,  xi  31; 
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Of.  Met  rilL  315.)  Thus  we  find  Parrhasules 
steUae,  L e.  Ursa  major  (Or.  Fast.  iv.  577);  Par- 
rharia  de%  i.  e.  Canncnta  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  618); 
Parrktuia  rirgo,  L e.  Callisto.  (Ov.  TrisL  ii. 
190.) 

8.  In  PhigtUice,  W.  of  Parrhasia  and  N.  of  Mes- 
Phicalia. 

9.  In  Cynvruk,  N.  of  Pbigalice  and  Parrhasia : 
Lycaea  [see  Lycoa]  ; Theisoa  ; Bkeicthe  ; 
Jkhartece  (’Parrfoj),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gor- 
tyniui  and  Alpheios  (Pans.  viii.  28.  § 3);  Tjiy- 
BL-iEtr* ; Hypsus  ; Gortt8  or  Gortyna  ; Ma- 
RlTHA : BOHAGIUM;  AlJPHERA. 

10.  In  Eutresia  (LvTfnja'ia),  a district  between 
Ps/rharia  and  Maen&lia,  inhabited  by  the  Eutresii 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  § 29.),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing towns  are  enumerated  bv  Pausanias  (viii.  27. 
§ 3):  Trvsdoni  (TputoAwvot,  viii.  3.  § 4,  35. 
§ 6);  Zoeieivm  or  Zoetia  (Za'ntio*  or  Zoirla,  viii. 
35.  § 6);  Charisia  (Xaptoia,  viii.  3.  § 4,  35.  § 5); 
PtoMerma  (riToA«5«p^a);  Cnausum  (KraCffo*'); 
Paroreia  (II aputpeia,  viii.  35.  § 6).  In  Eutresia, 
rhme  was  a village,  Scias  (2*«di),  13  stadia  from 
Megalopolis;  then  followed  in  order,  northwards, 
Charisia,  Tricoluni.  Zoeteium  or  Zoetia,  and  Paro- 
reia: but  the  position  of  the  other  places  is  doubt- 
ful. Stephanas  speaks  of  a town  Eutresii  (s.  r. 
E frrpi}?ti),  and  Hesychius  of  a town  Eutre  (*.  v. 
SJtrpii):  but  in  Pausaniaa  the  name  is  only  fonnd 
as  that  of  the  people. 

11.  In  HeraeeUis  ('Hpcuorit),  the  district  in  the 

W.  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  Hkkaea  and  Melae- 

SK-VE- 

12.  In  Orchomenia  (*0 pxontria),  the  district 

X.  of  Eutresia  and  Cynuria,  and  E.  of  Hereatis: 
friicuoMEtc* ; AMii.ua  ; Methydhium  ; Pha- 
L-ismirM;  Theisoa;  Teuthis;  Nonacris,  Cailia, 

leipoena,  forming  a Tripolis,  but  otherwise 
unknown.  (Paas.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  This  Nonacris 
.Hu*  not  be  confounded  with  the  Nonacris  in  Phe- 
r^ris,  where  the  Styx  rose. 

13.  In  Caphyatis  (K®p-t«ms),  the  district  N.  and 
W.of  Orchomenia:  Caphyae  arid  AW  (Niuroi),  on 
the  river  Tragus.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §§  2,  9.) 

14.  In  Pheneatis  (♦•v*anj),  the  district  N.  of 
Caphvatis,  and  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
fnutimiaf  Achaia:  Piiexeus;  Lyccria;  Caryae; 
PrjrrELErM;  Noxacris. 

15.  In  Cldtoria  (KAeirop/a),  the  district  W.  of 
Pbcneati*:  Clettor;  Lest;  Paus;  Seirae  (’Xtipat, 
l'*as.  viii  23.  § 9 ; nr.  Dri  ft  uni,  Leake,  Pelopon - 
krtMori,  p.  221),  on  the  frontiers  of  Psophidia; 
tsarasutm  ( Af  tMtchrtor  ),  J/e*>6o<»  (Metrd&oa), 
AW  (Nwrw).  Oryx  or  Bolus  ('Cpv(,  'AAovj),  and 
TlaUoda  (0aA.ui5«j),  all  on  the  river  Ladon. 
(Pas.  viii.  25.  § 2;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p. 
*»•) 

16.  Ctxaetha,  with  a small  territory  N.  of 

Criteria. 

17.  In  Psophidia  ('Ytapt&la),  a district  W.  of 
*Vitam,  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis:  Psopiiis,  with 
fi*  village  Tropaea. 

18.  In  Thelpusia  (SsArvola),  the  district  S.  of 
tbe  preceding,  also  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis:  Thel- 
ITM,  and  Oxceium  or  Ox  car. 

The  rite  of  the  following  Arcadian  towns,  inen- 
freed  by  .Stephanos  Byzantinos,  is  quite  unknown : 
A Urmi?  (*AAAdrr»|);  Anthana  (’AvtfaVa);  Aulon 
(AuKiw)  - Dtrta  (A«p<a) ; Diope  (Aufrrrj) ; Elis 
(’HAu);  Ephyra  (“E^opa) ; Eua  ( ECa);  Eurtia 
(Ef^eia);  Hytia  ( T<r(a);  Scde  (NtJij);  Ntstunia 
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(N f<7T ay ta) ; N ostia  (Noor/a);  Oeckalia  (Oi\a- 
Aia);  Pylae  (IIuAai);  Phoriew  (♦opfeta);  Thenae 
(®<rc u);  Tkyraeum  (©ypaToy). 


COWS  OF  ARCADIA. 

ABCA'NIJM.  [Arpisum.1 
ARCESINE.  [Amorgos.] 

ARCEUTHUS  (’'Apeewfloi),  a small  tributary  of 
the  Orontes  in  Syria,  flowing  through  the  plain  of 
Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751;  Malal.  viii.  p.  84.) 

AUCHABIS  C'Apxaftt),  a river  of  Pontus, — or 
Arabis,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Scylax  (p.  32), — 
appears  to  be  the  Arhara.  The  distance  from  the 
Archabis  to  the  Apsams  was  reckoned  50  stadia. 
The  Archabis  is  placed  between  the  Pyxites  and  the 
Apsarus.  [G.  L.) 

ARCHAEO'POLIS  (’Apxau^woAif),  a city  of 
Colchis,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia,  in  a very  strong 
position  on  a rock  near  the  river  Phasis.  At  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Laric  kingdom.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  13;  Agath. 
ML  5, 8, 17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCH  ANPROTOLLS(Apx<k5pow  wdAiv,  Herod, 
ii.  97, 98 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. : Etk.  ’Apxtu'tyowoA/rvjs),  a 
city  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Naucratis  and  Sais, 
which  derived  its  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  from 
Archandros  of  This,  the  father-in-law  of  Danaus. 
He  observes  that  Archandroe  is  not  an  Egyptian 
appellation.  [Andropolis  ] [W.  B.  D.] 

ARCHELATS  (’A^x^ofs).  1.  In  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  Halvs,  as  Pliny  states  (vi.  3);  a founda- 
tion of  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  emperor  Claudius  made  a Colonia.  Tlic  site  is 
assumed  to  be  Al-serai  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230;  Land.  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  146);  but 
Ak-serai  Ls  not  on  the  Halvs,  as  Leake  supposes. 
A k-serai  is  in  38°  20'  N.  lat.,  **  in  an  open  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  through  which  a small  stream 
called  the  Bcyaz-Su  flows  into  the  salt  lake  of  Kocli- 
hisar.”  Ak-serai,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  position  of  Arcbelais  as  laid  down  in  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Pliny  may  have  been  misled  in  supposing 
the  stream  on  which  it  stood  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Halys.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A village  built  by  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  § l),and  not  far  from  Pha- 
saelis  (xviii.  2.  § 2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Peutinger 
Tables  12  M.  P.  north  of  Jericho.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  576,  comp,  plate,  p.  421.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARC  I,  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  a colony, 
is  identified  by  coins  and  inscriptions  with  the  ruins 
at  Arcos  on  the  Guaudalete , E.  of  Xeres.  (Florez, 
in.  p.  90,  x.  p.  48.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCIDATA  ( Tab.  Peut.;  ’ApylSava,  Ptol.  iii. 
8.  § 9),  a city  of  Dacia,  on  the  road  from  Vimina- 
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cium  to  T i risen  m,  probably  near  Safin  or  Slatina, 
on  the  river  Hera.  [1*.  S.] 

ARCOBRI  GA  {ApuMpiya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58: 
Areobrigenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  Aran),  a stipen- 
diary city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  Segontia  and  Aquae  Bilbitanorum,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (/tin, 
Ant.  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCONNE'SUS  (’ Apit6yvri<ro%),  a small  island  of 
('aria,  near  to  the  mainland,  and  south  of  Halicar- 
nassus. It  is  now  called  Orak  Ada.  When  Alex- 
ander besieged  Halicarnassus,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  Island.  (Arrian,  A nab.  i.  23;  Strabo,  p. 
656 ; Chart  of  the  I'rom.  of  Halicarnassus,  <fc.,  in 
Beaufort’s  Kara  mania;  Hamilton,  Researches, n.  34.) 

Strabo  (p.643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Tens  and  Lebedas,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Arc  on  nes  ns.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island  ; 
from  the  mainland,  says  that  it  is  called  Carabash. 
Barbie'  du  Borage  ( Translation  of  Chandler's  Tra- 
vels, i.  p.  422)  says  that  it  is  tailed  in  the  charts 
Sainte- Euphemie.  This  seems  to  be  the  island  ] 
Maoris  of  Livy  (xxxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as  ! 
opposite  to  the  promontory  on  which  Myonnesus  was 
situated.  Cramer  ( Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  355)  takes 
Maoris  to  be  a different  island  from  As  pis.  [G.  L.] 
AKDABDA,  ARDAUDA  (‘AptaSba,  ’ApdauSa), 
signifying  the  city  of  the  seven  gods,  was  tlic  name 
given  by  the  Alani  or  the  Tauri  to  the  city  of 
Theodosia  on  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  (Anon. 
Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

AKDANIS  or  ARDAXIA  (’ApSewlt  Ilk  pa,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §2;  Peripl.;  ’ApSoWa,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
rupted into  'Apbavd^Tit,  xviL  p.  838 : Ras-al-Milhr ), 
a low  promontory,  with  a roadstead,  on  the  X.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  tliat  part  of  Mannarica  which  belonged 
to  Cyrene,  between  Petra  Magna  and  Meuelaus  Por- 
tus;  at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  falls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  commencement  of  the  Catabath- 
mus  Magnus.  [P.  S.1 

ARDEA  ( ApJta : Elk.  'Apbtdrrjs,  Ardeas,  -At is), 
a very  ancient  city  of  Latiura,  still  called  Ardea, 
situated  on  a small  river  about  4 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
but  the  former  greatly  overstates  its  distance  from 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.8.  9;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Strab.  v.  p.  232;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  us  a city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  r.  ’Ap8#a);  but  the  more  common  tradi- 
tion, followed  by  Virgil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus,  represented  it  as  founded  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointing  to  a Pelasgic  origin;  and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  tho  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  king  Tumtts  as  connected  with  tliat  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410;  Plin.  Lc.; 
Ndin.  2.  § 5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a people  w ho  hod  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  tho  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  tho  historical  period;  but  their 
king  Turnus  is  represented  as  dependent  on  Latinus, 
though  holding  a separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Livy  (xxi.  7),  that  the  Ardeans 
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had  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foundation 
of  Saguntnm  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  early  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  city.  In  the  historical 
period  Ardea  had  become  a purely  Latin  city,  an-i 
its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  constitute! 
the  Latin  League.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  According 
to  the  received  history  of  Rome,  it  was  berieged  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  it  was  during'  this  kmg- 
prot meted  siege  that  the  events  occurred  which  kd 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60; 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  64.)  But  though  we  arc  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  a truce  for  15 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  treaty 
with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  cities  then  subject  to 
Rome.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is  equally  reuiarkatk- 
that  though  the  Roman  historians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  enjoyed 
(Liv.  L 57),  it  seems  to  have  from  this  time  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  appear*  in 
history  as  taking  a prominent  part  among  the  cities 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  on 
occasion  of  a dispute  with  Aricia  for  possession  of  the 
vacant  territory  of  Corioli,  which  was  referred  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  cities  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Romans,  who  iniquitously  pronounced  the  disputed 
lands  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
duced to  renew  their  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Rome:  and,  shortly  after,  their  city  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Volscian  allies.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a Roman  colony  for  its  pro- 
tection against  the  Volscians,  b.c.  442.  (Liv.  iv. 
7,  9,  11;  Diod.  xii.  34.)  In  the  legendary  history 
of  Camilla*  Ardea  plays  an  important  port  : it 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exile;  and  the  Ardratea 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  r. 
44,  48;  Plut.  CamiU.  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  from  history  as 
an  independent  city;  and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  in  B.  c.  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  “ Coio- 
nia  Latina,”  and  wasono  of  the  twelve  which  in  R.C. 
209  declared  themselves  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
their  share  of  the  burthens  cast  on  them  by  the  Seowd 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9.)  We  may  heure  pre- 
sume that  it  was  then  already  in  a declining  state; 
though  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  position,  vw 
find  it  selected  in  n.  c.  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  MiniuA  Cerrinins,  one  of  the  chief  persons 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
xxx ix.  19.)  It  afterwards  suffered  severely,  in 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  this  part  of  Latium, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Marias  and  Sulla : and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  tells  us  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  onh  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  232;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  413;  SiL  Ital.  i.  291.) 
The  unhealth  incss  of  its  situation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep.  105;  Martial,  iv.  GO), 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  decay : and  Juvenal  Uila 
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® thst  in  his  time  the  tame  elephant*  belonging  to 
tin  emperor  were  kept  in  the  territory  of  Ardea  (xii. 
106);  a proof  that  it  must  have  been  then,  as  at  the 
fewest  day,  in  great  part  uncultivated.  We  find 
BotidB  of  a redistribution  of  its  “ ager  n by  Hadrian 
(IA  Colon,  p.  231),  which  would  indicate  an 
ittnapt  it  its  revival,  — but  the  effort  seems  to 
bare  been  unsuccessful:  no  further  mention  of  it 
acrars  in  history,  and  the  absence  of  almost  all  in- 
ynptaas  of  imperial  date  confirms  the  fact  that  it 
bai  sank  into  insignificance.  It  probably,  however, 
met  on»d  to  exbt,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 
it]  a “ castellum  Ardeae  ” is  mentioned  early  in  the 
middle  ages, — probably,  like  the  modem  town,  occu- 
pying the  ancient  citadel.  (Nibby,  vol.  L p.  231 .) 

The  modern  village  of  Ardea  (a  poor  place  with 
QTtly  176  inhabitants,  and  a great  castellated  man- 
a®  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Cesarini)  occupies 
lb<  level  surface  of  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  two 
niTt-w  valleys:  this,  which  evidently  constituted  the 
aaent  Arx  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a narrow  neck  to 
* Dafh  breeder  and  more  extensive  plateau,  on  which 
rtmd  the  ancient  city.  No  vestiges  of  this  exist 
(•ittirh  the  site  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
riw  KmcAm);  bat  on  the  NE.,  where  it  is  again 
*liwl  to  the  table-land  beyond,  by  a narrow  isthmns, 
h a ust  mound  or  Agger,  extending  across  from 
tilky  to  valley,  and  traversed  by  a gateway  in  its 
ottre;  while  about  half  a mile  further  is  another 
arwJar  mound  of  eqnal  dimensions.  These  ramparts 
probably  the  only  regular  fortifications  of  the 
dtj  itself;  the  precipitous  bunks  of  tufo  rock  towards 
be  Tilleys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fa**-  The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
tie  city  by  a doable  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  m the  rock, 
« *ril  as  by  massive  walls,  large  portions  of  which 
« still  preserved,  as  well  as  of  those  which  crowned 
tb?  crest  of  the  difis  towards  the  valleys.  They  are 
biik  of  irregular  square  blocks  of  tufo:  but  some 
prhus  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 

Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  97 — 100;  Nibby,  Din- 
forai  & Roma,  voL  L pp.  233 — 240.)  There  exist 
tfhrr  remains  of  any  importance : nor  can  the 
atei  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  conti- 
n»d  to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Romans  when 
Ark*  had  already  fallen  into  decay.  Among  these 
Play  particularly  mentions  a temple  of  Juno,  which 
adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit; 
the  execution  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
I rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.* 

h nether  passage  he  speaks  of  paintings  in  tem- 
*t  Ardea  (probably  different  from  the  above), 
rijeh  were  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
t undatko  of  Rome.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6,  10.  s.  37.) 
B«ad«  these  temples  in  the  city  itself,  Strabo  tells 
® that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a temple  of 
('k+pt&ieior),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
"^hkd  for  a great  festival  This  is  evidently  the 
*P?-  znentiooed  by  Pliny  and  Mela  in  a manner  that 
» uld  hire  led  us  to  suppose  it  a town  of  the  nomo 
'T  Atobodisiux  ; its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but 
it  appears  to  hare  been  between  Ardea  and  Anti  urn, 

* C«rerning  the  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
vfcch  are  written  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 

“ Marcus  Ludius  Elotas  Aetolia  ormndus,” 

■c  which  Sillig  would  substitute 

* PWotius  Martas  Cleoetas  Alalia  exoriundus,1* 

**  the  art.  Luduu,  in  Biogr.  Diet.,  and  Sillig  s note 
00  passage,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.  But 
ki  emendation  Alalia  is  scarcely  tenable. 
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and  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9 ; Mela,  ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Aiu>eatixa,  which  led  direct  from 
Rome  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curiotum  Urine 
(p.  28,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gntes  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  Festus  (v. 
Retricibus,  p.  282,  M.  ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter , p.  1 1 39. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appta  at  a short  distance 
from  Rome,  and  passed  by  the  farms  now  called 
Tor  Narancia , Cicchignola , and  Tor  di  Nona  (so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  ninth  mile  from  Rome) 
to  the  SolfaraUi,  1 5 R.  miles  from  the  city : a spot 
where  there  is  a pool  of  cold  sulphureous  water, 
partly  surrounded  by  a rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  source  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius (‘  Fans  in  Ardeatino/  viiL  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albulae ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Faunus,  so  pictu- 
resquely described  by  Virgil  (Aon.  vii.  81).  This 
has  been  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrees 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  the 
wood  has  been  cleared  away ; and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a shrine  here  as 
well  as  at  Tibnr.  (See  Gell.  1.  c.  p.  102 ; Nibby, 
voL  ii.  p.  102.)  From  the  Sitlfarato  to  Ardea  the 
ancient  road  coincides  with  the  modem  ono : at  the 
church  of  Sta  Procvla,  4J  miles  from  Ardea,  it 
crosses  the  Rio  Torto , probably  the  ancient  Numi- 
dus.  [NUMICIUB.]  No  ancient  name  is  preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fouo  dtU  Incastro.  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ; it  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R.  miles),  while  Eutropius  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  18  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A TIDE  A ("A p3«a),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Persia,  S.W.  of  Persepolis.  (Ptol.  xi.  4.  § 5;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ARDEL1CA,  a town  of  Gallia  Trauspadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Peschiera,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lactis  Benacus  {Logo  di 
(tarda),  just  where  the  Mincius  issued  from  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  corrupted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Peut.,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brixia  and  Verona;  the  true  form  is  pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  a trading  place,  with  a corporation  of 
ship-owners,  “ collegium  navicularioram  Ardelicen- 
sium.”  (OfdL  Inter.  4108.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARDETTUS.  [Athknab.] 

ARDERICCA  ('A p&iptKKa),  a small  place  in  As- 
syria on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was 
mode  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  site  of 
Ardericca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Cissia  to  which  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  from  Susa  (5w), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  from  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  oil.  [G.  L.] 

ARDIAEI  ('Ap8iaTo»),  an  Illyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  probably  inhabited  Mt.  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Dalmatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

ARDOBRI'CA  ( Coruna ),  a sea-port  town  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  NW.  of  Spain,  on  the  great  gulf 
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called  Portus  Artabrormn  ( Bay  of  Coruna  and 
EerroT).  The  above  is  probably  the  right  form  of 
the  name,  but  the  MSS.  differ  grcatlv.  (Mela,  iii. 

1-  § 9 ) , ' [••■si 

ARDUENNA  {'Apbovsvva  SAtj:  Ardennes),  the 
largest  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesar’s  time.  {B.  G. 
v.  3,  vi.  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  tbe  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Trcviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  anil  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schelde. 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  country  of  the 
Belgae  D’ Anvil le  conjectures  that  the  reading  of 

Caesar,  instead  of  “ rnillibusque  amplius  10  in 
longitudinem,”  should  be  CL.  Orosius  (vi  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  “ plus  quain  quin- 
genta  millia  p&ssuum”  (cd.  llaverkamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D’ An  villa,  have  L in- 
stead of  ID.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
euna  is  a forest,  not  of  lofty  trees:  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  large  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Roman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
k uni's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  found  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  He 
makes  the  Arduenna  include  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebates,  and  Eburories,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  miles  is  a great 
error,  and  it  is  liardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distant*  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Ardncnna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambrc,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Coblenz  tc  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  the  Sambrc, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  “ forest.”  A woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  cal  let  1 Arden.  It  was  once  a large  forest, 
extending  from  the  T rent  to  the  Severn.  [G.  L.] 

ARDYES  ('ApSucs),  a tribe  of  Ccltae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  northern 
Valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it.  His  description 
dearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  down  which  the  Rhone 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a village  still  railed  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gontey.  [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.  [Akktias.] 

AREBRIG1UM,  a town  or  village  of  the  Salassi, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  mad  from  Augusta  Praetorin  to  the  jmiss  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  (Itm. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347 ; Tab.  Pent.)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Pre  St.  Didicr,  a con- 
siderable village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  Aosta,  just  where  tli|r  gnat  streams  from  the 
southern  Hank  of  Mont  Blanc  join  the  Dora,  which 
descends  from  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  halting-place  of  Hannibal  after 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (Wickham  and 
Cramer,  Passage  of  Hannibal,  p.  113,  seq.)  h u 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cramont,  a moun- 
tain whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cre- 
moxis  JrouM.  (Liv.  xxl  38.)  [E.  IL  B.] 

ARECO'MICL  [Volcae.] 

ARKIO'PAGUS.  [Athenae.] 

ARELA'TE  (also  Arelatuin,  Arelas,  ’AprXara.: 
Eth.  Arelatensis:  Arles),  a city  of  the  Prorinm  * 
Gallia  Narbonensix,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.C. 
i.  36,  ii.  5),  who  had  some  ships  built  there  for  the 
siege  of  5 lass  ilia.  The  place  is  situated  on  the  kft 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  intot*o 
branches.  It  was  connected  by  roods  with  Yafcntii 
{Valence),  with  Masai  lia  {Marseille)-,  with  Forum 
Julii  {Frtjus),  with  Barcino  in  Spain  (Bsralna): 
and  with  other  places.  This  city  Is  supposed  tot*  the 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  679) 
of  Festus  Avicnus  ; and  as  Theline  appears  to  he  a 
significant  Greek  term  (dijA'f?),  D’Anrille  (.'V 
tice.  See.,  ,4re/ci/e),  and  others  found  a ooufirmatkn 
of  the  name  of  Avicnus  in  a stone  discovered  war 
Arles,  with  the  inscription  Mammillarm : but  tb* 
stone  is  a mile-stone,  and  the  true  reading  oo  it  is 
M Massil.  Milliar.  I.”,  that  is,  the  first  mile  stow  co 
the  way  from  Arelate  to  Massilia ; a signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  by  trusting  t* 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaules).  Arelate  was 
in  tbe  country  of  the  Salves,  after  whose  omqwst 
by  the  Romans  (n.  c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dominion.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Augustas 
with  the  name  of  Scxtani  attached  to  it,  in  ciate- 
quence  of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion  being 
settled  there  (Plin.  iii.  4) ; and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed by  an  inscription.  Another  inscription 
it  also  the  cognomen  Julia  In  Strabo’s  time 
(p.  181)  if  was  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  a d 
Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  tbe  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantine,  and  a new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  cpjxjsite  to  tbe  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream ; and  from  this  circumsfcrjcr 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantins,  as  it  i» 
said.  Ausonius  {Urb.  NobiL  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  duplex,  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  river.  The  new  city  of  Constantine  wa*  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of,  Trinquetaille-  m 
the  island  of  La  Camargue,  which  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  A rles.  Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  the  pmefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  cf 
Honorius  ; and  there  was  a mint  in  the  city. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Arles  are  very  numerous. 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  up  ra 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
ginally  landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre  of  Arles  is  not  90 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausus  {Mimes),  but  the  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  person 
The  Larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  fceh 
A part  of  the  old  cemetery,  Campus  Elysios  is* 
Eliseamps,  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  ar^ 
Christian.  [G*  L-] 

AREMORIOA.  [Armorica.) 

ARENACUM,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {ffut. 
v.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tenth  legion,  whm 
Civilis  attacked  tbe  Romans  at  Arenaeum, 
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» alarum,  and  other  places.  Some  geographers  have 
iiratified  Amman)  with  Amheim,  bnt  D’Anville 
and  Wakkenaer  place  it  at  A erf  near  Ilcricen. 
In  tht-  Antooine  Itin.,  on  the  *road  from  Lugdunum 
(Leiden),  to  Argentoratum  (St  rats  burg),  the  fiftii 
place  from  Lugdunum,  not  including  Lugdunum,  b 
Harantio,  which  b the  same  as  Arenacum.  The 
next  place  on  the  route  b Burginatio.  Burginatio 
also  follows  Arenatio  in  the  Table ; but  the  place 
before  Arenatio  in  the  Table  is  Noviomagus  (.Vi- 
megen);  in  the  Itin.  the  station  which  precedes 
Uan-uatio  is  Carvo  (Rhenen\  as  it  b supposed. 

It  is  certain  that  Arenatio  b not  A rnheim.  [G.  L.] 

ARENAE  MONTES,  acconling  to  the  common 
test  d Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-hills  (Are- 
na* Gvrdas)  along  the  coast  of  Hbpania  Baetica, 
XW.of  the  month  of  tlie  Baetb.  But  Sillig  adopts, 
from  some  nf  the  best  MSS.,  the  reading  Mariani 
ilootes.  [Mariaxus.]  [P.  8.] 

ARE'S E (’ApVjrvj),  a town  mentioned  by  Iloiner 
a?  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Nestor,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  spot  where  the  Minveius  flows  into 
the  sea.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  591,  xi.  723.)  It  also  occurs 
b the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (423),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. According  to  Pansanias  (iv.  2.  § 4,  3. 

§ 7),  it  was  built  by  Aphareus,  who  called  it  after 
Areue,  both  his  wife  and  hb  bister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  commonly  supposed  in  later  times 
that  Areas  occupied  the  site  of  Samos  or  Sarnia  in 
Triphjlia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus,  which 
v»  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Minycius.  (Strab. 
)ii.  p.  346;  Paus.  v.  6.  § 2.) 

ARSON  (*Ap*cc*'),  a small  stream  in  Persia. 
(Arrian.  Indie.  38.)  [V’.] 

AREOPOLIS,  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jerome  explains  the  name  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Hebrew  word  (VJJ  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  “ city  ” and 
i3  Greek  equivalent  (wdAu),  “ non  ut  plerique 
existimaut  quod  'Afxoi,  i.  e.  Mart  is,  civitas  sit  " (in 
Ion.  xv.).  He  states  that  the  walls  of  thb  city 
were  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake  in  hb  infancy 
(rirc.  a.  d.  315)i  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
d the  River  Auxox,  and  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  (Dent.  ii.  9,  29;  Euscb.  OnomasL  sub  coc. 
’Apr**).  Burkhardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  be 
marked  by  the  mined  tank  near  Mehatet-eU Ha j,  a 
Lttie  to  the  south  of  the  Arnon  (p.  374).  [G.  W.J 

ARETHU'SA.  1.  (’Aptdovea:  Elk.  'AptQownos, 
Arnhuriue,  Plin.  v.  23),  a city  of  Syria,  not  far  from 
Apamea,  situated  between  Epipluuua  and  Emesa. 
(Anton.  Itin- ; Hicrocles.)  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  pur- 
»uace  of  his  usual  policy,  Hellenized  the  name. 
(Affun,  Syr.  57.)  It  supported  Caccilius  Bass  us 
in  his  revolt  (Strab.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
L«mas  (L  52)  as  receiving  Aurelbn  in  hb  cam- 
paign against  Zenobia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
bishop  of  Arcthnsa,  sec  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  r.)  It 
afterward*  took  the  name  of  Rattan  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  22).  under  which  name  it  b mentioned  by 
the  same  author  (An.  31 us.  ii.  213,  iv.  429).  Irby 
sad  Mangles  visited  thb  place,  and  fonnd  some  re- 
mains (p.  234). 

2.  (Nasuk),  a lake  of  Armenb, through  which  the 
Tigris  flows,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  31).  He  de- 
scribes the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  the  waters.  Ritter  (Erd- 
bmde,  wed.  X-  pp.  85,  90,  101  ; comp.  Kinneir, 
Tract  Is,  p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  lake  Nazuk , 
which  b about  13  miles  in  length,  and  5 in  breadth 
at  the  centre.  The  water  b stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  docs  not  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.] 

3.  A fountain  at  Syracuse.  [Sykaclsae.] 

4.  A fountain  close  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  whit  h 
was  sometimes  dbturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  I)i- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearcb.  Bfoj  rijj  ‘EAAo5o»,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Ipkig.  in  AuL 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fish  kept 
in  this  fountain.  (Allien.  viiL  p.  331,  e.  f.)  Leake 
says  that  thb  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

5.  A fountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 

6.  A town  of  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Aulon,  a little  N.  of  Brombcus,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  ( Amin. 
Marc,  xxvii.  4 ; Itin.  Hicrosol.  p.  G04 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
Scylax  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidiaus  of  Eu- 
boea, who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (#.  r.)  erroneously  calls  it  a city  of 
Thrace.  It  was  either  from  thb  place  or  from  Bru- 
miscus  that  the  fortified  town  of  Rentine  an*se, 
which  b frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.  (Tafel,  Thessabnica , p.  68.) 

AKETIAS  (‘Aprjndi),  a small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Pontas,  30  stadia  east  of  Pharoncia  (Kern- 
sunt),  called  'A ptos  vriaos  by  Scynmus  (Steph.  B. 
9.  v.  "Apeos  yijeos)  and  Scylax.  Here  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amazons,  Otrere 
and  Antiope,  built  a temple  to  Ares.  Mela  (ii.  7) 
mentions  thb  place  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  5Iars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchb.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  islet  called 
by  the  Turks  Kerasunt  Ada,  which  b between  3 
and  4 miles  from  Kerasunt.  “ The  rock  is  n black 
volcanic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  b covered  in  many  places  with  broken  oyster- 
shells  brought  by  gulls  and  sea-birds.”  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  frequented  thb  spot.  Pliny 
(vi.  12)  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Clial-, 
ceritb.  [G.  L.] 

ARETIAS.  [Arias.] 

A'KEVA,  a tributary  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hbpania  Tarraconcnsis,  from  which  the  Arevaci 
derived  their  name.  It  is  probably  the  Ucero,  which 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a little  W.  of  3°  W.  long.,  ami 
falls  into  the  Douro  S.  of  Osina,  the  ancient  Uxama. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

AREVACI,  AREVACAE  (’Aptavditoi,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56;  ’ Ay  avaunt , Pol.  xxxv. 
2 ; 'Apovanol,  Appian.  Hisp.  45,  46),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hb- 
pania  Tarniconensb,  S.  of  the  I’elendones  and  Be. 
rones,  and  N.  of  the  Carpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  from  the 
Pistoraca,  as  fur  as  the  sources  of  the  Tagus.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  ».  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  Scgontia, 
Uxama,  Segovia,  Nova  Augusta, Termes,  and  Clunia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  Numautia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  l’elendones,  b mentioned  by 
other  writers  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Arevaci.  [Nu- 
mantia.]  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Serguntia  or  Sargautha,  Ce- 
sada,  Colcnda,  Miacutn,  Pullautia,  Scgida,  Arbace, 
Confluenta,  Tucrb,  Veluca,  and  Setortialacta.  Tbo 
Arevaci  were  dbtingublied  for  their  valour  in  the 
o 3 
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Celtibcrian  or  Numantine  war  (u.  c.  143 — 133) 
aiul  especially  for  the  defence  of  Ncmavtia. 
(Strnb.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  U.  cc.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGAEUS  {'Apyauof  : Aryish , or  Etjieh  Dagh ), 
a lotty  mountain  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Mazaca.  It  is,  says  Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
covered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a clear  day 
they  tan  see  from  tho  top  both  the  Euxiuc  and  the 
bay  of  l'sus.  Cappadocia,  he  adds,  is  a woodless 
country,  but  there  are  forests  round  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaeus. It  is  mentioned  by  Claodian.  (InRuf.  ii.30.) 
It  lias  been  doubted  if  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Hamilton  (Researches,  ii. 274) 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point,  above  “ which  is 
a mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to 
a height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge,"  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo's  remark  abont  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  tho  height  above  the  sea-level  at 
about  13,000  feet.  Argaeus  is  a volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  Minor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  tliat  part  which  is 
called  Antitaurus.  [G.  L.] 

AKGANTHO'NIUS  ('  ApyavQuivios,  'ApyayOwy, 
Steph.s.r.  'ApyayBuv.  A dj.  'ApyarBuyeios),  a moun- 
tain range  in  Bithvnia,  which  forms  a peninsula,  and 
divides  the  gulfs  of  Cius  and  As  tacos.  The  range 
terminates  in  a headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Pusi- 
diuin:  the  modem  name  is  Katirli , according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Bozburun  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mythus  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Strab.  p.  564;  1 

ApoU.  Bbod.  L 1176.)  [G.  L.] 

ARGARICUS  SINUS  (Pal ft  Bay),  a large 
bay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  between  the  promontory  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  city  of  Curula  on  the  N., 
with  a city  upon  it  named  Argarn  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
i.  13.  § 1,  vii.  1.  § 90;  Arrian.  Peripl.)  [P.  S.] 
ARGEIA,  AKGEII.  [Argos.] 

ARGENNUM  (*A pytvvov,  ’A pylvoy,  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a promontory  of  the  territory  of  Krythrue, 
tho  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Posidium  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  .stadia  from  it.  The  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  Blanc.  [G.  L.] 
ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a tribe 
of  the  Cuntabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarrnco- 
nensis,  with  a city  Argenomescum  (prub.  Argo- 
medo),  and  a harbour  Vereasucca  (prob.  P.  S. 
Martin , Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34 ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  §51).  [P.S.] 
AKGENTA'RLA  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  10;  On*, 
vii.  33;  Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  c.  47),  also  called  AR- 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  A rtzenheim  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D’Anville  (Notice,  tfc.),  in  an  elaborate 
article  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  the  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion os  to  the  site  of  ArgentAria.  Giutian  defeated 
the  AJemanni  at  Argentaria,  a.d.  378.  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTA'IUUS  MONS,  a remarkable  moun- 
tain-promontory on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  Argcntaro.  It  is  formed  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7 miles  in  length  and  4 in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
which  forms  an  extensive  lagune.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  Kutilins  (Itin. 

L 315—324);  but  it  is  remarkable  tliat  no  mention 
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of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  H 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Strabo,  horerer, 
notices  the  adjoining  lagune  (AifuroBdAorra),  and 
the  existence  of  a station  for  the  tunny  fishery  Ir 
the  promontory  (v.  p.  225),  but  without  giving  tie 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity 
was  the  small  but  well-sheltered  port  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Poirrvs  Hxnn  - 
lis  ('HpoxAeoi/T  Atph*,  Strab.  /.  c. ; RutiL  i.  290), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  tf  Ercole.  Besides  tin*, 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  another  pat  t* 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Ixcitaria,  which  nrnft 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  S.  Sufano 
formed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headland; 
but  the  distances  given  arc  corrupt.  (Itin.  MariL  p 
499.)  The  name  of  Mons  Argcntarius  pants  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
6ome  remains  may  be  still  discovered.  [E.  H.  R] 
ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avion.  Or.  MariL 
291 ; 'Apyvpoiv  &pos,  Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  that  par. 
of  M.  Orospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  rise ; so  called  from  its  silver  mints. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tapnjocrds  ; Pans,  vl  19  ) 
Bochart  (Phaleg.  i.  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Strab? 
in  supposing  that  the  word  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarius.  [P.  S.] 

ARGEXTEUS,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonenns. 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a letter  to  Cicero, 
b.  c.  43  (ad  Fam.  x.  34).  Lepidus  says  that  be 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  force  ■/ 
M.  Antonius  : he  dates  his  letter  from  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Argentcus.  The  Argenteus  is  the  rim 
Argents , which  enters  the  sea  a little  west  of  Forum 
Julii  (Frejtu) ; and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  co 
the  Roman  road  between  Forum  Voconii  (Const), 
as  some  suppose,  and  Forum  Julii. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
post  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ; or  be 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  tf  that 
Colonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argentnu 
has  pushed  the  land  out  into  the  sea  near  3.000  frf*. 
Walckcnaer  (Grog,  des  Cattles,  & c.  ii.  10)  thinks 
that  the  Argenteus  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Argenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Ofti*. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  carry 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argentine,  and  the  small  river  U 
tliat  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
in  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A modern  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argentcus  was  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  *»f  mica 
in  tho  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a silvery  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L] 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.  [India.] 

ARGENT E'OLU M (It.  Ant.  p.  423;  *Afr»- 
rioAa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 28:  Tonenzo  or  Tomeratf ), 
a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconewis, 
14  M.  I\  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGKNTOMAGUS  (Argtnton),  a place  in  Gaol, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  modern  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Aryento* 
is  SW.  of  Bourges,  and  in  the  department  of  Indre. 
The  form  Argon  tot  nagus  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  [G.  L] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  1 1 : Strassburg  on  the  Rhine ), 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  position  is 

well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  th* 
name  of  Stratisburgium  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Strataburgnm  in  the  Xotitia.  Xithsnl, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  (quoted  by  D’AnviDc 
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u l others),  speaks  of  it  as  having  once  the  name  of 
Areentaria  u nunc  autem  Stratzburg  vulgo  dicitur ; " 
bo:  be  is  probably  mistaken  in  giving  it  the  name 
d Argentina  instead  of  Argentoratum.  [Arqek- 
tahia-]  Zosimus  (iiL  3)  calls  the  place  ’A p- 
yivrttp.  It  was  originally  a town  of  the  Tribocci. 
The  Romans  had  a manufactory  of  arms  at  Argen- 
untum ; and  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni  here. 
(Abo.  MarrriL  xvi.  12.)  [G.  L.J 

ARGEXTOVA'RIA.  [Argextaria.J 
ABGIDA'VA.  [Abcidava.] 

AUGILUS  AfryiAos:  Eth.  'Apyl^iot),  a city  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bisaltia,  between  Amphi- 
p-AU  and  Brwniscua.  It  was  founded  by  a colony 
from  Andros.  (Thnc.  iv.  103.)  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  (vii.  115)  to  have  been  a little  to  the 
right  of  the  route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  a little  inland.  Its 
territory  must  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  right 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  since  Cerdvlium,  the  moun- 
tain immediately  opposite  Amphipolis,  belonged  to 
Argilue.  (Thuc.  r.  6.)  The  Argilians  readily 
jesned  Brasidas  in  b.  c.  424,  on  account  of  their 
yadciBsy  of  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis,  which 
the  Athenians  had  founded  in  their  neighbourhood. 
(Tbac.  iv.  103;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake, 
Northern > Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

ARGINU'SAK  ( eu  'Apyivovaat),  three  small 
iskads  near  the  mainland  of  Aeolis,  and  near  Canae 
rr  the  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
tween Canae  and  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  1 20  stadia 
from  Mytilene.  Thucydides  (viiL  101)  speaks  of 
Arginasae  of  the  mainland,  as  if  there  were  a place 
ai  the  mainland  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
generals  of  the  Athenians  gained  a naval  victory  over 
the  hportana,  b.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  L 6.) 

Stephanos  (s.  v.'Apyiwouaa)  describes  Argennnsa 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troos,  near  a promontory 
Argeanou.  This  description, given  on  the  authority  of 
Aortrotion,does  not  suit  the  Arginusae;  but  Stephanos 
<fc*s  net  mention  them  elsewhere.  Pliny  (v.  3 1 ) places 
tbr  Arginnsae  iv.  M.  P.  from  Aege.  The  modem 
came  of  the  islands  is  said  to  be  Janot.  [G.  L.] 
ARGIPPAEI  (’ApyunroToi.  according  to  the  com- 
mon text  of  Herod,  iv.  23 ; but  two  good  MSS.  have 
'OpTfifftratot,  which  Dindorf  adopts;  ’ Ofrytipvtoi, 
Troth.  Prr/v.  v.25;  Arimphaei  or  Arymphaei,  Mela, 
P&n.  IL  inf.  c*.),  a people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  beyond  which,  says  Herodotus  (c.  25), 
the  country  was  unknown;  only  the  Argippaei  stated 
that  these  mountains  were  inhabited  by  men  with 
puts'  fert,  that  beyond  them  were  other  men  who 
slept  for  six  months;  “ but  this  story,”  he  adds,  “ I 
iv*  at  all  acre]*.”  East  of  the  Argippaei  dwelt 
tb*  lssedonrs ; but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
knnwn.  As  far  as  the  Argippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  through  the  traffic  both  of 
the  Scythians  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Pontus. 

These  people  were  all  bald  from  their  birth,  both 
tr«i  and  women ; flat-nosed  and  long-chinned.  They 
•poke  a distinct  language,  but  wore  the  Scythian 
dress.  They  lived  on  the  fruit  of  a species  of  cherry 
(probably  the  Pnanu  padus,  or  bird- cherry),  the 
thick  juice  of  which  they  strained  through  cloths, 
ud  drank  it  pure,  or  mingled  with  milk;  and  they 
made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
called  4*xw-  Their  flocks  were  few,  because  the 
factorage  was  scanty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
andtr  a tree,  about  which  a sort  of  blanket  was 
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hnng  in  the  winter  only.  The  bald  people  were 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  thongh  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  decision ; and  all  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Throughout 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  the  bald  people 
( ol  (ffoAoutpoi),  only  mentioning  their  proper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

Mela(i.  19.  § 20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Tanals,  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssugetae  and 
Tureae,  a rocky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  Arymphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  rises  the  mountain 
Rhipaeus,  beyond  which  lies  the  shore  d the  Ocean. 
A precisely  similar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Ariin- 
phaci  by  Pliny  (vi.  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 38  ; Solin.  21.  s.  1 7 ; Mar- 
cum. Cap.  vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  the  various  opinions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr’s  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  general ; for  there  are  several 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  among  them;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a form 
of  the  celebrated  fable  of  the  llyperborea.ut.  The 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  according  to  the  different  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Ural,  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Altai,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  AlUti.  (I)e  Guignes, 
Mem.  de  f A cad.  dee  Inacrip.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  551; 
Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
halle,  p.  292 ; Hecren,  Idem , i.  2,  p.  299 ; Bolden, 
Indien,  i.  p.  100;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  pp.  54 .'5 — 546 ; 
Forbiger,  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGISSA.  [Aroura.] 

ARGITA  (’A py'na),  the  river  Ban,  in  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 2.)  [R.  G.  L.j 

ARGPTHEA,  the  capital  of  Athnmunia,  a dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  I>eake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  bridge  of  Kordku,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelous,  and  that  the  ruins 
found  at  a small  village  called  Knisovo  are  those  of 
Argitliea.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

ARGI'VL  [Argos.] 

ARGOB  (’Ap7©$,  LXX:  Rajib,  Robinson,  Pa- 
lestine, vol.  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a district  in  Bashnn, 
E.  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manosseh  (Drat  iii.  4,  13)  ; after- 
wards placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon’s purveyors.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  Reland  (/ a- 
laest.  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  name  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Ragab  ('Pcryagd,  Joseph.  Antiq  xiii. 
18.  § 5),  which  Eusebius  ( Onomast . s.  r.  Arrjob) 
places  1 5 M.  P.  west  of  Gerasa.  Burkhardt  ( T racels 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of 
this  city  in  those  of  El-IIossn  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  ( Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xx vi.  p.  389)  conceives  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Gamala.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARGO'I.ICUS  SINUS  (6  'Apyobitcbi  k6a voi), 
the  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a more  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whole 
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sea  between  the  promontory  Malea  in  Laconia  and 
the  promontory  Scyllaenm  in  Troezenia,  thus  in- 
cluding the  Hermonicns  Sinus.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
335,  36S;  PoL  v.  91;  PtoL  iii.  16.  § 10;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  9.) 

A'RGOLIS.  [Argos.] 

ARGOS  ( rb  "Apyos : Eth.  *Apyuoi,  Arglvus, 
and  in  the  poets  Argeua),  is  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  372)  to  have  signified  a plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  word  “ ager.”  There  were  several  places 
of  the  name  of  Argos.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  “ Pe- 
lasgic  Argos”  (rb  TltXaayifcby  "'Apyos,  II.  ii.  681), 
and  the  “Achaean  Argce”  ('A pyos  ’A*® uitbr,  IL 
ix.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  district  in  Thessaly.  [Anoos  Pelasgi- 
CUM.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
used  by  Homer  in  three  different  significations : 1. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (//.  ii.  559,  vi.  224,  xiv.  119.)  2.  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. (//.  i.  30,  ii.  108,  287,  iii.  75,  vi.  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  in  opposition  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(«catf*  'EAAaia  «al  ni<rov¥  Apyos,  Od.  i.  344;  comp. 
Od.  iv.  726,  II.  ix.  141,  283;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  “ Iasian 
Argos ” ('I ojjov  " Apyos , Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  Iasua,  son  of  Argus  and  Kvadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  frequently  employs  the  word  'Apyuoi 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ; and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  more 
frequently  the  city  itself. 

I.  Argot,  the  district. 

Argos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Argoi.is 
(tj  'ApyoKls)  by  Herodotus  (i.  82),  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  Greek  writers  Abueia  ’A pytla, 

Thuc.  v.  75;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  et  passim), — some- 
times Argouck  (tj  yApyoXucfi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  X. ; on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
danrus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Cynuria; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  word  Argolis  in  a more  extended  sense,  in- 
cluding under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  act^  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  districts  of  Epidauria,  Troezcnia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoum  sea : on  the  S.  by  the 
Hermionic  and  Argolic  gulfs  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
ferring to  other  articles  for  a description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Phlius; 
Cleonae;  Ei’Idaukus;  Tkoezen;  Hkkmioxe; 
Cynuria.] 

The  Argeia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemisium  and  Parthenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  on  the  E.  by  Alt. 
Arachnaeuin.  Lessa  was  a town  on  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Paus.  ii.  26.  § 1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F.  II.  vbL  ii.  p.  424.)  The  plain  in  which 
the  city  of  Argos  Is  situated  is  one  of  the  largest 
plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4 to  5 in  width.  It  is  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Sophocles 
(Oed.  CoL  378)  t b KoiXoy  'Apyos.  This  plain  was 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  horses.  (" Apyos  inr66oToy,  Horn.  11.  ii. 
287 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  side  is  much 
higher  than  the  western;  and  the  former  suffers  as 
much  from  a deficiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
“ are  all  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land,” — a fact 
which’ offers  a palpable  explanation  of  the  epithet 
“ very  thirsty  ” (xoAofihfiov)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  land  of  Argos.  (//.  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
largo  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  country  a marsh  or  morass.  It  was  hero 
that  the  marsh  of  Lerna  and  the  fathomless  Alcyonian 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Hydra.  [Lerna.]  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a modern  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-headed  water-snake  nay  be  understood  of  a 
successful  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argive 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  (Meteor,  i.  14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  plain,  we  learn 
that  the  “dryer  parte  are  covered  with  corn;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and 
kalainWkki.”  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  the  plain  of  Argos  arc  the 
Inachus  and  the  Erasmus. 

The  IxACHUB  ('Ivaxoi:  Banitzn)  rises,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii  25.  § 3,  viii.  6.  § 6),  in  Mr.  Arte- 
misium, on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyrceium,  a northern 
offshoot  of  Artemisium.  Near  its  sources  it  receives 
a tributary  called  the  Ckpiiissus  (Kij^urirdt),  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyrceium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aeiian, 
V.  II.  ii.  33.)  It  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
E.  of  the  city  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  dry  in  the  summer.  Between  it  and 
the  city  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
CliARADRl'9  (XapaSpos:  Xeria),  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  from  its  proximity 
to  Argos,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  fur  the 
Inachua  by  modem  travellers.  It  flows  over  a wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xeria,  or  the  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a little  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadrus  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  military  expeditions, 
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were  obliged  to  undergo  a court  of  inquiry  before 
the*  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  (Thuc.  v.  60; 
coop.  Pans.  ii.  23.  § 2;  Leake,  Sforea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364.  Fthponnesiaea,  p.  267 ; Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

The  Ekasixi's  (’Epaulvos,  also  ’Ap<x?yoj,  Strab. 
Ttii  pt  37 1 : Kephalnri ) is  the  only  river  in  the 
plain  of  Argo*  which  Hows  during  the  whole  year. 
Us  actual  course  in  the  plain  of  Argos  is  very  short; 
bat  ii  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  same  stream 
a*  the  river  of  Stymphalus,  which  disappeared  under 
Mt.  Apelauron,  and  made  its  reappearance,  after  a 
suterrauean  course  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  tiie 
rocks  -i  Ml.  Chaoti,  to  the  SW.  of  Argos.  It  issues 
frjci  these  rucks  in  several  large  streams,  forming  a 
river  of  considerable  size  (hence  “ ingens  Krasinas,” 
Or.  Met.  xv.  275),  which  flows  directly  across  the 
plain  into  the  Argoiic  gulf.  The  waters  of  this  river 
tom  a great  number  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 
i»  now  called  u The  Mills  of  Argos  ” ( ol  pvAoi  rov 
'Apyovi).  At  the  spot  where  the  Eras  in  us  issues 
from  Mt.  Chaon,  **  there  is  a fine  lofty  cavern,  with 
a roof  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 
*aids  into  the  mountain.”  (Leake.)  It  is  perliaps 
frxn  this  cavern  tliat  the  mountain  derives  its  name 
(fn*n  \a-vw,  xa^w).  The  only  tributary  of 
the  Eraduus  is  the  Phrixus  (•♦ptfor,  Paus.  ii.  36. 

§ 6. 38.  § 1),  which  joins  it  near  the  sea.  (Herod, 
ri.  76;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Paus.  ii.  36. 

6,  7,  24.  § 6,  viii.  22.  §3;  Diod.  xv.  49;  Senec. 
<4  y.  iiL  26;  Stat.  Theb.  i.  357;  Plin.  iv.  5.  § 9;  I 
Lake.  Morea,  vuL  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12, 
Pdfrpvn.  p.  3S4 ; Russ,  Reisen  im  Pelopomus, 
P-  HI.) 

The  other  rivers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  mountain 
torrents.  On  the  Argolic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 
proceeding  from  S.  to  N.  ; 1.  Tax  us  (Towr,  Paus. 
6.  38.  § 7),  or  Tax  Acs  (Tovadi,  Eurip.  Electr 
413),  now  the  river  of  Lulu,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Argeia  and  Cynuria.  (Leake,  Pelopon. 
pp.  352,  340.)  2.  Poxtixcs  (Iloi'TO'Oj),  rising  in  a 
'-•oantain  of  tlie  same  name,  on  which  stood  a temple 
vt  Athena  Saids,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
uaa.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 8;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473.  Pelopon.  p.  368.)  3.  Amymonf.  ('A pvfiu- 
*hkb  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 
hanediately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.  [Lekxa.] 
4.  Ciikimarrhcs  (Xeifiapfroi),  between  the  lake  of 
Lrua  and  the  Erasmus.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 7;  Leake, 
Memo,  toL  ii.  p.  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  w*  find : 5.  Asteriox  (’ Affrtpiwv),  a small 
Urrent  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  tlic  Hc- 
ranun,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
idid  by  Pau*anias  to  disappear  in  a chasm.  No 
trace*/  this  chasm  lias  been  found;  but  Mure  ob- 
»erred  that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 
s -irall  distance  from  the  temple.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 
2;  Mrire.  vu|.  ii.  pi  180;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  262, 
•rq.)  6.  Electiikriox  ( EA tvOtpiov),  a small  tor- 
rent flawing  or.  the  north-western  side  of  the  Ile- 
naias.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 1;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  272.) 
I'ftjOi  a passage  of  Eustathius  {in  Od.  xiii.  408), 
<;natel  by  Leake,  we  leani  that  the  source  of  this 
Urrest  named  Cynadra  (Kuvt£5pa). 

in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  whole 
if  the  Argeia  was  subject  to  Argos,  but  it  originally 
obtained  several  independent  cities.  Of  these  the 
’oral  important  were  Mycenae  and  Turns,  which  in 
the  heroic  ages  were  more  celebrated  than  Argos 
krfil  Argo*  is  situated  about  3 miles  from  the 
***.  Mycenae  is  between  6 and  7 miles  N.  of  Argos : 
aad  Tbyns  about  5 miies  SE.  of  Argos.  Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2 miles  beyond  Tirrns. 
A list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  different  roads  leading  from  Argos. 
Of  these  roods  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant: — 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileithyia  (Paus.  ii.  18.  § 3),  and  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  read 
entered  a long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  culled  the  TretuS 
(<J  Tpip'di)  from  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos ; and  is  now  called  lk  rvtndki. 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Tret  on  by  Hesiod  and 
Diodorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  T It  tog.  331 ; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,4.)  Pausanias 
mentions  (/.  c.)  a footpath  over  these  mountains, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretus.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  CoXTOPOBlA  (Ku^to- 
wopla,  Pol.  xvt  16;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantincia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  different  directions.  (Paus.  ii.  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  of 
the  two  roads,  called  Piuxus,  followed  the  course  of 
the  Charadrus:  the  more  northerly  and  the  longer, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  R«tts  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  the 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Ptloponnes , p.  130,  seq.: 
Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  37 1 , seq.)  For  further  details  re- 
specting these  roods  see  Maxtineia.  The  Prinus 
after  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Oenoe]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Alt.  Artemisium  {Mule cot),  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tineia  and  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

'Hie  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Omeae,  — 
a town  on  the  confines  of  Phliasia,  at  the  distance  of 
60  stadia  from  Omeae.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia;  Orneak.]  It  appears  from  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  iu  a north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  would  carry  us  far  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Roes,  I bid.  p.  131, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Omeae  the  road  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Mantincia.  [Man* 
tineia.] 

4 The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lycone.  After  crossing  the  Krasi- 
nas ( Kephalari ),  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  Tegea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cenehrcae 
[Cenchreae]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments (iroAu- 
ocSpia)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the 
Cheimarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Pontinus 
in  a westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountain,  probably  the  CitEoroLUM  (Kpf&moAoe) 
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of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  376),  and  turns  southwards  to  the 
Khan  of  DaonJi,  where  it  is  joined  b y a foot-path 
leading  from  Lema.  From  this  spot  the  road  runs 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hysiae  [Hyaiak],  and  crossing 
Mt.  Parthcnium  enters  the  territory  of  Tegea.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  § 5,  seq.;  Leake,  Mono,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  seq.; 
Ro&s,  ih.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  Erasmus,  and  about  half  a mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  a pyramid  are 
found,  occupying  the  summit  of  a rocky  eminence 


ruins  or  a pyramid  in  tub  aiigeia, 
among  the  lower  declivities  of  Mt.  Chaon.  Its  site 
currcsj Minds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §7); 
but  its  style  of  arcliitecturo  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  “ The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyelopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks, 
with  a tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  The  largest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repairs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.  The  symmetry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  ofF  one  comer  of  the 
building.  In  this  angle  there  is  a doorway,  con- 
sisting of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothic  arch,  formed  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  the  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atreus.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a jsvssage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  oil 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault.”  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p. 
196.)  This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A second,  no  longer  existing,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  25.  § 7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos and  Tiryns;  a third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gell  ( Itinerary  of  Grttct-,  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus;  and  there 
was  probably  a fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  suid  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramia.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  It  b a curious  circumstance 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  the  Acgyptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  os 
the  one  to  Tegea,  till  it  reaches  the  Erasinus,  where 
it  branches  otf  to  the  left  os  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrlms  to  Lema.  [Lf.rxa.]  (Paus.  ii. 
36.  § 6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 
by  Genesium  [Gexesium],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathmi  [Apobathmi],  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
lrnvc  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
village  of  Kyveri.  To  the  S.  of  Kyveri  begins  the 
nigged  rood  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 


Anigraea  (‘Avi^pa'a),  running  along  the  west  into 
the  plain  of  Thyrea.  [Thyrea.]  (Paus.  ii.  38. 
§ 4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  the  Thyrc- 
atic  plain,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  Ana- 
volos  (jAvifioX or),  which  b a copious  source  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  the  sea,  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  chtfa.  Leake  observed 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  form  a convex 
surface,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  b evidently  the  exit  of  a subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  corre- 
sponds with  the  Dine  (A/vij)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  § 2),  b the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Argon  l’edion  in  the  Mantinice. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Rosa,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lema, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  across 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  former  rood,  which 
b described  by  Pausanias,  stood  a small  village 
called  Tkmenion  (T ijh4vmv),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenus,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inachue  and  the 
Erasinus,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Argos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Argus,  and  15  from  Nauplia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  § 1 ; Roes,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Elaeus.  [Slakes,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  from  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tiryns.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [ Nauplia  ],  a second 
in  a south-westerly  direction  past  Asinc  [Asine]  to 
Treezen,  and  a third  in  a more  westerly  direction  to 
Epidaurus.  Near  the  last  of  these  roads  Midca  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.  [Miiika.] 

7.  Tlie  road  leading  to  the  Heracum,or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  between  the  gate*  Diam- 
parcs  and  Eileithyia. 

II.  Argos,  the  City. 

Argos  (t&  ’'Ag-yor),  usually  called  Argi  (-oram) 
by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about  three  mile*  from 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  citadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pelasgic  name  for  a citadel  (A dpura,  A douxtra,  Paus. 
ii.  23.  § 8;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370;  Dionya.  i.  21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  slopes.  (Mure,  vol.  ii. 
p.  183.)  A little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  flowed  the 
river  Charadrus,  a tributary  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  pclnsgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  l>ecn  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phoroneus,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
roneus,  however,  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  city  was  called  &otv 
•bopwvtKot'.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  § 5.)  The  descendant* 
of  Inachus  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  genera- 
tions; but  Gelanor,  the  List  king  of  this  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Egypt.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  Danai,  which  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Greeks  in 
general.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.)  Danaus  and  his  taro 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisiua  and  Proetus,  the  two 
sons  of  Abas,  divided  the  territory  between  them. 
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the  former  ruling  at  Argos,  and  the  latter  at  Turns. 
Perseus,  the  son  of  D&nac,  and  grandson  of  Acrisius, 
founded  the  city  of  Mycenae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  city  in  the  Argeia.  (Pans.  iL  15.  § 4,  16. 
§ 5;  A polled.  ii.  2.)  Eurystheus,  the  grandson  of 
Perseus,  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
by  Atreos,  the  son  of  Pelops.  The  latter  trans- 
mitted his  power  to  his  son  or  grandson  Agamemnon, 
“ king  of  men,”  who  exercised  a kind  of  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  a con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus.  Homer  represents 
Mycenae  as  the  first  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Argos, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Diomedes,  as  a subor- 
dinate place.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
united  under  his  sway  both  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and 
subsequently  Lacedaemon  also,  by  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus.  Under  Orestes 
Argos  again  became  the  chief  city  in  the  Argeian 
territory.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tisamenus, 
the  Durians  invaded  Peloponnesus,  expelled  Tisonuv 
nu*,  anti  became  the  rulers  of  Argos.  In  the  three- 
fold division  of  Peloponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  Argos  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
in  the  history  of  Argos.  The  preceding  narrative 
belongs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  neither 
deny  nor  affirm.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invasion  the  Argeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Achaeans,  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  history, 
had  supplanted  the  original  Pelaagic  population. 
[Aciiaki.]  According  to  the  common  legend,  the 
Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  out  the  Achaean  population ; but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled ; and  we 
know  in  particular  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  of  the 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  population. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Peloponnesus,  Sjurta  being  second, 
and  Messene  third.  Herodotus  states  (i.  82),  that 
in  ancient  times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Pclo- 
prxiaesus  down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  Cythera 
ajid  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argos;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  by  the  le- 
gend. which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Ueracleids.  The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
derived  exclusively  from  her  own  territory,  but  also 
frixn  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a league  of 
Nrreral  other  important  Doric  cities.  Clconac, 
Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidauras,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Aegina  were  all  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
ostensibly  framed  for  religious  purposes,  though  it 
in  reality  gave  Argos  a political  ascendency.  This 
league,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
Amphictyomia  (Pans.  iv.  5.  § 2);  and  its  patron  god 
was  Apollo  Pythaeus.  There  was  a temple  to  this 
god  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most 
holy  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Argon.  This  league  continued  in  existence  even  as 
late  as  b.  c.  514,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
greatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Argives  in  that 
year  condemning  both  Sicyon  and  Aegina  to  pay  a fine 
of  500  talents  each,  because  they  had  furnished  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  ships  to  be  employed 
against  the  Argeian  territory.  (Herod,  vi.  92.)  The 
religionri  supremacy  continued  till  a later  time;  and 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives  still  claimed 
offerings  from  the  confedtTate  states  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  I*ythaeus  cm  the  Luris&a.  (Thuc.  v.  53; 
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comp.  Midler,  Dorian s,  L 7.  § 14.)  The  great 
power  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
reigned  between  B.  c.  770  and  730.  He  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  arc  given  elsewhere.  {Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pheidon.') 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argos  gra- 
dually declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  became  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thyreatis,  which  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Argos.  Several  battles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argives  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particularly  a victory  gained  by  the  latter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  b.  c.  669.  (Pans.  ii. 
24.  § 7.)  But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othryades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod, 
i.  82;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades.)  But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tirrns,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.  (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  city  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Argive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  Telesilla.  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Pans.  ii.  20.  § 8;  Polyacn.  viii.  33;  Plut. 
de  Virt.  Mul.  p.  245;  Suid.  I.  v.  TtAiatAAa);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a few  years  before  the  Persian  wars 
(comp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.  It  is  further  related,  that  when  the 
young  citizens  had  grown  up,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refuge  at  Tiryns,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod,  vi.  83.)  Thcs9  slaves,  as  Mtiller 
has  remarked  ( Dorians , iii.  4.  § 2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnesii  or  bondsmen  who  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city;  since  it  would  bo 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a Grecian  state.  The 
Argives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  on 
account  of  their  internal  weakness,  and  partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans ; and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  secret  offers  from  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
150.)  But  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  citizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  giro  the  citizenship  to  many  of  the  Pcrioeci,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  § 8.)  Further,  in 
order  to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplants  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argos.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  cities,  which  followed  tho 
command  of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Argos 
The  Argives  destroyed  Mycenae  in  B.  c.  468  (Diod. 
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xi.  65;  comp.  Paus.  viii.  16.  § 5);  and  abont  the 
same  time  we  may  place  the  destruction  of  Tiryna, 
Hysiac,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia. 
(Paus.  viii.  27.  § 1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  and  wealth  (Diod.  xii.  75);  but  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a complete  change  in  the 
constitution.  Up  to  this  time  Argos  had  been  essen- 
tially a Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons:  — 1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hymathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (Milller,  Dorians,  iii.  5.  §§  1,  2.)  2.  A 
class  of  Pcrioeci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  Miiller  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  § 2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  culled  Omeatae  from  the  town  of 
Orneae;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Okxeak.]  3.  A class  of  bond- 
slaves,  named  Gymnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heradeid  Temenus 
down  to  Meltas,  who  was  the  Inst  king  of  this  race 
(Paus.  ii.  19.  §2;  Plut.  Alex.  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  received 
as  citizens.  (Hermann,  Orieck.  Staatsalt.  § 23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Pans.  ii.  9.  §2);  for  the  Cotincil  ($ovArj) 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a democratic  constitution;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  v.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  “ Boule,"  the  “ Eighty,”  and  the  “ Artynae  ” 
(’Aprvyat).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
“ Eighty " was  a more  aristocrat ical  council,  and 
that  the  Artvnac  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
tills  council  (Arnold,  tul  Thuc.  1.  C.) ; but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democrat  ical  insti- 
tutions of  Argos.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  §5;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democrat  ical  in- 
stitution was  a military  court,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
returning  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Thuc. 
v.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  funned  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth ; while  Sparta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  offence  to 
her  Peloponnesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  the  recovery  of  her  fonner  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesus ; and  she  accordingly  funned  a league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Muutineiuns, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleiuns,  B.  C.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcihiades  to  form  a treaty  with 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43 — 47):  but  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  in  close 
connection  with  Sparta.  There  hod  always  been 
an  oligarchical  party  at  Argos  in  favour  of  a Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  At>out  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Argive  government  had  formed  a separate 
regiment  of  a thousand  select  hoplitw,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant military  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75:  Thuc.  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troop* 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
; upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  concluded  a treaty  of 
peace  with  Sjmrta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  assisted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  government  by  force. 
(Thuc.  v.  71 — 81.)  But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
j rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  from  the  city.  The  Argives  now 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
j inenrcd  erecting  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  their  territory, 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc.  v.  82,  83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  ami  sent 
1 troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc.  vi. 

! 29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a later  time  the  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  whi<  h was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  B.  c.  395 ; and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Sparta  against  the  Thebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c.  362.  ( Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  § 5.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.  On  this  occasion 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1500, 
were  slain;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  ^KuraAiopbs,  or  club-law.  (Diod.  xv.  58; 
Plut.  Prate.  Rtip.  (ier.  p.  814,  b.;  Muller,  Ibid.  iii. 
9.  § 1.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  with 
his  death.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  34;  for  details  see  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pyrrhus.)  Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  their  power  by  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  A rat  us  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomachus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Argives  then 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  n.  c.  229.  (Pol.  ii.  44; 
Plut.  Arat.  35.)  Argos  fell  for  a time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (Pol.  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cruel 
wife  (Pol  xvii.  17;  Liv.  xxxii.  18);  but  with  the 
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exception  of  these  temporary  occupations,  it  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Achaean  league  till  the  final 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  n.  c.  146. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  377.) 

Argo*  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
cities  in  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
war  with  Cleoroenes  it  lost  6000  of  its  citizens;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers.  Lysias,  in  u.  c.  402,  says 
that  Argos  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  her 
citizens  (Dionys.  Ly*.  p.  531);  and  there  were  pro- 
bably not  less  than  16,000  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
tame.  But  16,000  citizens  will  give  a total  free 
pipolation  of  66.000.  If  to  these  wc  add  the  slaves 
and  the  Perioeci,  the  aggregate  calculation  cannot 
lure  been  less  than  110,000  persons  for  Argos  and 
its  territory.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  voL  ii.  p.  424,  aeq.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  paid  more  attention  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  than  Argos.  Hera  was  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
goddess  was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a Dorian  di- 
vinity, and  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  Argivcs;  bnt  her  worship  was  adopted 
by  the  Dorian  conquerors,  and  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  honours  down  to  the  lutest  times.  Even 
in  b.c.  195  we  find  Aristaenus,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  invoking,  “ Juno  regina,  cujus  in 
tutela  Argi  sunt.”  (Liv.  xxxiv.  24.)  The  chief 
temple  of  this  goddess,  cal  let!  the  Hcraenm,  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  city ; and  in 
the  hemic  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  Argeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  probably  had 
the  management  of  the  temple.  (Grote,  voL  i.  pp. 
226,  227.)  In  the  historical  age  the  temple  be- 
longed to  the  Argivcs,  who  had  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  its  affairs.  The  high  priestess  of  the 
temple  held  her  office  for  life;  and  the  Argivcs 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thuc. 

ii.  2.)  Once  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  second 
▼ear  of  every  Olympiad,  there  was  a magnificent 
procession  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  in  which 
alnv*t  the  whole  population  of  the  city  took  part. 
The  priestess  rode  in  a chariot,  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen.  (Herod,  i.  31;  Cic.  Tutc.  i.  47;  for  details, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Her  at  a.)  Respecting  the 
rite  of  this  temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  some  remarks  are  made  below. 

In  the  city  itself  there  were  also  two  temples  of 
Ilera,  one  of  Hera  Acraea  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antbeia  in  the  lower  port  of  the  city  (Paus.  ii.  22. 
§ 1 ).  But  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius  is  de- 
scribed by  Puusanias  (ii.  19.  §3,  scq.)  as  by  far  the 
mo* t celebrated  of  all  the  temple*  in  the  city.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  Danaus.  It  stood 
on  one  side  rf  the  Agora  (Thuc.  v.  47),  which  So- 
phocles therefore  calls  “ the  Lyceum  Agora  of  the 
wolf-slaying  god " (toD  \vkokt6vou  dtou  iyopb. 
Atnrctoy.  Soph.  EUctr.  6;  comp.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  31  ; 
Leake,  More  ft,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  seq.).  There  was  also 
a temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeua  on  the  Acropolis, which, 
as  we  hare  already  seen,  was  a common  sanctuary 
for  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  ancient  Argive 
confederacy  (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 1 ; Thuc.  v.  53.) 
There  were  temples  to  several  other  gods  in  Argos; 
but  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples  of  Zeus  Larissaeus  and  of  Athena,  both 
of  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  (Paus. 
ii.  24.  § 3 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  370). 

The  great  number  of  temples,  and  of  statues  with 
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which  they  were  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts.  Argus  became  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  the  greatest  renown  in  the  5th 
century,  B.C.,  under  Age  la  las,  who  was  the  teacher 
of  Pheidms,  Myron,  and  Polycleitus,  three  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  in  antiquity.  (Sec  these  names  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biogr.)  Music  was  also  cultivated  with 
success  at  Argos  at  an  early  period  ; and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  131)  the  best  musicians  in  Greece.  Sa- 
cadas,  who  flourished  about  this  period  (n.  C.  590 — 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  musicians,  w as  a native  of  Argos.  Saca- 
das  obtained  distinction  as  a poet  as  well  as  a mu- 
sician ; and  the  Argive  Telcsilla,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Cleomenes,  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
poetess  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  were  called 
the  Nine  Lyric  Muses  ( IHet . of  Biogr.  art.  Sacadat 
and  Telesilla).  But  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  democratical  constitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  tliat  was  paid  to  public  affairs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whose  fame  descended  to  posterity  (Cic. 
Brut.  13).  The  Argives  had  the  character  of  being 
addicted  to  wine  (Aelian,  1'.  II.  iii.  15;  Athen.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 


TLAN  OF  ARGOS. 


1.  Larissa  or  Acropolis. 

2.  Deiras. 

3.  Aspls  or  second  Acro- 

polis. 

4.  Coele. 

5.  Theatre. 

6.  Agora. 

7.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ly- 

ceius. 

8.  Thalamus  of  Dnnae. 

9.  Aqueduct. 


10.  Gate  of  Deiras. 

1 1 . Gate  of  Kilcithvia. 

12.  Gate  leading  to  the 

Heraeum. 

13.  Gate  Diamperes. 

14.  Gate  lending  to  Te- 

menium. 

1 5.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

gca. 

16.  Gymnasium  of  Cy- 

iarubi.s. 


The  remains  of  Argos  are  few,  but  still  sufficient 
to  enable  ns  to  fix  the  position  of  some  jiart*  of  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  Pausanios  has  left  us  a minute 
account.  The  modern  town  of  Argos  is  situated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  Ls  evident  from  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  that  the  mountain 
called  Larissa  was  included  within  the  ancient  city. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a Gothic  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  upon 
those  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  M The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  polygonal  style.  There  are, 
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however,  considerable  vestiges  of  other  lines  of  wall,  j 
of  massive  Cyclnpian  structure,  on  the  sides  and  | 
base  of  the  hill  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
lower  town.”  (Mure,vol.  ii.  p.  184.)  Euripides,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  alludes  to  the  Cyclopian  walls 
of  Argos.  ('Afryoy,  Ira  TilxQ  A diva  Kuk  Awin' 
ovpdr to  vfnotnai,  Troad.  1087  ; 'Apy*7a  rtixn  no. I 1 
KuKAanrctav  ir6\ir.  Here.  Fur.  15.)  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  substructions  that  the  ancient  acro- 
polis, like  the  modern  citadel,  consisted  of  an  miter 
wall  or  rampart,  and  of  an  inner  keeper  castle.  The 
latter  occupied  a square  of  about  200  feet. 

From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification,  the  city 
walls  qjay  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  the  kill.  Tliey 
are  marked  with  a black  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  probable 
direction  of  the  walls,  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 
As  no  remains  of  the  city  walls  can  be  traced 
in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  ancient  city;  but  Leake  conjec- 
tures that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  5 miles 
in  circumference. 

We  learn  from  Livy  that  Argos  had  two  citadels 
(“  nam  duas  [arces]  hnbent  Argi,”  Liv.  xxxiv.  25). 
This  second  citadel  was  probably  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
projection  of  the  mountain  of  Larissa,  and  which 
rises  to  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
The  ridge  connecting  this  hill  with  the  Larissa  is 
called  Deiras  (Ati pdf')  by  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  § 1). 
The  second  citadel  was  called  A&ris  (’A<nrfr,  Plut. 
Pyrrh.  32,  Cteom.  17.  21),  since  a shield  was  sus- 
pended here  as  the  insignia  of  the  town;  whence  the 
proverb  wr  tV  ^ 'A pyti  acrwi&a  Ka6*\ur.  (Z*- 
nob.  vL  52;  Plut.  Proc.  Altxand.  44;  Suid.;  Mul- 
ler, Dorian*,  App.  vi.  § 9.) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  excavated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
I^arissa.  In  front  of  the  western  wing  of  the  theatre 
there  are  some  brick  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Larissa  there  arc  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  two 
miles  beyond  the  village  of  Bclissi  to  the  NW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was 
the  monument  of  Pyrrhus,  a building  of  white 
marble;  on  which  were  sculptured  the  arms  worn 
by  this  monarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figures  of 
elepliants.  It  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  Pyrrhus  was  burnt;  but  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Demetcr, 
where  he  died,  and  his  shield  was  affixed  above  the 
entrance.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  § 4.)  A street  named  Coclo 
(KoiAl;,  Paus.  ii.  23.  § 1)  appears  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  Larissa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  the  ridge  of  Deiras.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  was  a subterraneous  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  brazen  chamber  (6  x®^*0*'1 
daAouov)  in  which  Danai*  was  confined  by  her  father 
Acriaius.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  § 7 ; comp.  Soph.  Antig. 
948;  oomp.  Hor.  Cana.  iiL  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
sium, called  Cylarabis  (KoAdpofts),  from  the  son 
of  Sthenelus,  was  situated  outside  the  city,  at  a dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  according  to  Livy,  j 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  § 8;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plot.  Cleom.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  was  called  Diainperes 
( Aiau7r»p<s).  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pyrrhus  | 
entered  the  city  on  the  night  of  his  death.  (Plut. 
1‘yrrh.  32.)  The  king  fell  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Lieymniua  in  a street  leading  from  the  agora  to  the 
gymnasium.  (PluL  Pyrrh.  34 ; Paus.  ii.  22.  § 8.)  1 


ARGOS. 

The  principal  gates  of  Argos  appear  to  have  been : 
1.  The  gnte  of  Eileithyia,  so  called  from  a neigh- 
bouring temple  of  this  goddess,  leading  to  Mycenae 
and  Cieouae.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  § 3)  2.  The  gate  of 
Deiras  (ai  iri/Aai  at  irpbs  rp  btipdSt'),  leading  to 
Mantineia.  In  the  ridge,  called  Deiras,  Leake  ob- 
served an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  walk, 
which  marks  precisely  the  position  of  this  gate. 
(Paus.  ii.  25.  ^ 1.)  3.  The  gate  leading  to  Tcgea. 
(Paus.  ii.  24.  § 5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
ninm.  5.  The  gate  Diamperes,  leading  to  Tiryns, 
Nauplia  and  Epidaurus.  6.  A gate  leading  to  the 
Heraenm.  (Respecting  the  topography  of  Argos, 
see  Leake,  Aforea , vol.  ii.  p.  394,  seq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Heraeum, 
which  long  eluded  the  researches  of  all  travellers  in 
Greece.  Its  remains  were  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  1631,  by  General  Gordon,  the  commander  of 
tlw  Greek  forces  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pausanias 
describes  (ii.  17.  § 1)  the  Hcrneuin  as  situated  at 
the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  Mycenae,  to  the  left 
of  the  route  between  that  city  and  Argos,  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  a mountain  called  Euboea;  and 
he  adds,  tliat  ou  one  side  of  it  flowed  the  Elcutherion, 
and  on  the  other  flowed  the  Astericn,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  abyss.  “ These  details  are  all  verified 
on  the  ground  explored  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  a 
rocky  height,  rising,  in  a somewhat  insulated  form, 
from  the  base  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  that 
bound  the  plain  towards  the  east,  distant  about  two 
English  miles  from  Mycenae,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  15  stadia  of  Pausanias.”  (Mure,  voL 
ii.  p.  178.)  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  distant 
from  Argos  between  5 and  6 miles,  which  correspond 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Herodotus  (i.  31).  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  368)  says  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
from  Argos,  and  10  from  Mycenae,  but  each  of  these 
measurements  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Heraeum 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (b.  c.  423),  by  the  negligence  of  the  priestess 
(Thuc.  iv.  133),  whereupon  Eupolemus  was  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  new  temple,  described  by  Pnusa- 
nias.  The  new  Heraeum  was  built  a little  below 
the  ancient  one;  but  the  substructions  of  the  latter 
were  still  seen  by  Pausanias  (ii.  17.  § 7).  The 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  an  irre- 
gular triangular  platform,  with  its  apex  pointing 
towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Argoa. 
The  surface  is  divided  into  three  esplanades  or  ter- 
races, rising  in  gradation  one  above  the  other,  from 
the  lower  to  tlie  upper  extremity.  The  central  cm® 
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1.  Heraeum.  J 4.  Mt.  Aoraea. 

2.  Old  Heraeum.  , 5.  River  Eleuthcrioo 

3.  Mt.  Euboea.  I 6.  River  Aateriun. 
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of  the  three  is  supported  by  a massive  Cyclopian 
substruction,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  a con- 
spicuous object  from  some  distance.  This  Cyclopian 
wall  is  a part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple 
which  Pansanias  saw.  On  the  lowest  of  the  terraces 
stood  the  Heraeum  built  by  Enpolemus.  Here  Ge- 
neral Gordon  made  some  excavations,  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  the  tail  of  a peacock  in  white 
marble.  This  terrace  has  substructions  of  regular 
Hellenic  masonry,  forming  a breastwork  to  the  base 

the  triangle  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill  is  about  250  yards;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  half  its  length. 

Of  the  two  torrent*  between  which  the  Heraeum 
stood,  the  north-western  was  the  Elentherion,  and  the 
south-eastern  the  Asterion.  [See  above,  p.  201,  a.] 
Pausanias  says  that  the  river  Asterion  had  three 
daughters,  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea.  Euboea 
was  the  mountain  on  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
Heraeum  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
against  it ; and  Prosymna  tbe  region  below  it. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  eeq. ; Leake,  Pdupon.  p. 
258,  seq.) 

Naapiia  was  the  harbour  of  Argos.  [Nauplla.] 


ARGOS  AMPHILCTCHICUM  f a pyoi  rb  A upi- 
\oxut6v:  Eth.'Apryuosi  Ntokkori),  the  chief  town 
of  Amphiluchia,  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Am  bra  dot  golf,  on  tbe  river  Inachus. 
Its  territory  was  called  Argeia  (’A pyila).  Its  inha- 
bitants laid  claim  to  their  city  having  been  colo- 
nized from  the  celebrated  Argos  in  Peloponnesus, 
though  the  legends  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
fered. According  to  one  tradition,  Amphilochus, 
sen  of  AmphiaraBs,  bring  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Argos  on  his  return  from  Troy,  emi- 
grated from  his  native  place,  and  founded  a city  of 
tbe  same  name  on  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  According 
to  another  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  after  his  brother  Amphilochus.  (Thuc. 
ii.  68  : Strab.  p.  326;  comp.  Apollod.  iii.  7.  § 7.) 
Bat  whether  the  city  owed  its  origin  to  an  Argive 
colony  or  not,  we  know  that  tbe  Amphilochi  were 
regarded  as  barbarians,  or  a non- Hellenic  race,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that 
shortly  before  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  tbe  only  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  who  had  be- 
come Heller. i/ed.  This  they  owed  to  some  colonists 
from  Ambracia,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  city 
to  reside  along  with  them.  The  Ambraciots,  how- 
ever, soon  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
the  town,  with  its  territory,  exclusively  for  them- 
selves. The  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
people  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
nians ar-cordingly  sent  a force  under  Phormio,  who 
took  Argos,  sold  tbe  Amlraciuts  as  slaves,  and  re- 
stored tbe  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Acnrna- 
mans,  both  of  whom  now  concluded  an  alliance  with 
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Athens.  This  event  proliably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.r.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambraciot*,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Argos,  but 
were  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  it*  territory.  (Thuc.  ii.  68.)  In  b.c.  426 
they  made  a still  more  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  history  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  related  a little  in 
detail.  The  Ambraciots  having  received  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  Enrylochus,  tbe  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  with 
3000  hoplites  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpac  C'OAirai),  close  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3 miles)  from 
Argos  itself.  Thereupon  the  Acamanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a spot  called  Crenae  (K/wjrcu),  or  the  Wells, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Argos.  Meantime  Eury- 
lochus,  with  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  had  inarched 
through  Acamania,  and  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae,  passing  nnperceived 
between  Argos  itself  and  the  Acamanian  force 
at  Crenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Metropolis 
(MijrpdvoAit),  a place  probably  NE.  of  Olpac. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Acamanians  to.  take  the  command  of 
their  troops,  arrived  in  the  Ambraciot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  he 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a deep  ravine : and  as  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  tho 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gained  a decisive  victory,  and 
Enrylochus  was  slain  in  the  battle.  -This  victory 
was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  Tho 
Ambraciots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambracia,  to  beg  for  reinforcements;  and  a large 
Ambraciot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  Am  phi- 
lochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
respectively  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomene 
The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idomene  at  the  southern  entrance.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambraciots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
braciots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  were  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  possibility  of  resist- 
ance. Thucydides  considers  tbe  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
ciots to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian city  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Ninas ; and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambracia  at 
once,  tho  city  must  have  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanians,  however,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than 
the  Ambraciots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  tho 
Amphilochians  now  concluded  a peace  with  the  Am- 
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braciots  for  100  years.  (Thuc.  iii.  105—114; 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  408,  See.) 

We  know  little  more  of  the  history  of  Argos. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Ambracia : and  it  was  here  that  the 
Roman  general,  M.  Fulvius,  took  np  his  quarters, 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
the  Aetolians.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  10;  Pol.  xxii.  13.) 
Upon  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  inhabitants  of  Argoe 
were  removed  to  the  funner  city,  and  Argos  was 


1 . Argos  Amphilochicum. 

2.  Limnnea. 

3.  Bay  of  Kerrasnra. 

4.  Crenac  (Armyro). 

5.  Olpae  ( Arapi ). 

6.  Metropolis. 

7.  The  greater  Idomcne. 

8.  The  lesser  Idomene  ( PaUopyrgo ). 
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henceforth  deserted.  (Anth.  Graec.  ix.  553.)  It 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  later  writers.  (Plin.  iv. 
1;  Mel.  ii.  3;  PtoL  iii.  14.) 

The  site  of  Argos  lias  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  105),  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  sea.  Polybius  (xxii.  13)  describes  it  as  distant 
180  stadia,  and  Livy  (xxxviii.  10)  22  miles  from 
Ambracia.  Leake  places  it  in  the  plain  of  I 'likha, 
at  the  modern  village  of  Xeokhori , where  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  were 
about  a mile  in  circumference.  The  chief  objection 
to  Xeokhori  as  the  site  of  Argos  is,  tliat  Xeokhori 
is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  coast; 
whereas  Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  de- 
scribes Argos  as  a maritime  city.  But  it  is  very 
probable  tliat  the  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
parates Xeokhori  from  tho  inlet  of  Armyro,  may 
have  been  rendered  shallower  than  it  was  formerly 
by  alluvial  depositions,  and  tliat  it  may  once  have 
afforded  a commodious  harbour  to  Argos.  The  dis- 
tance of  Xeokhori  from  the  ruins  of  Ambracia  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  assigned  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambracia.  Near  Xeokhori 
also  is  the  river  of  Ariadha,  corresponding  to  the 
Inachus,  on  which  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Argos,  are 
those  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kervasara , which  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1830,  supposes  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Argos:  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Limnaea  [LxxxaeaJ. 
Fixing  the  site  of  Argos  at  Xeokhori , we  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  426.  Crenac  probably 
corresponds  to  Armyro  on  the  coast, SW.  of  Argos; 
and  Olpae  to  Arapi,  also  on  the  coast,  NW.  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  Hellenic 
remains.  At  Arapi  at  present  there  Is  a consider- 
able lagoon,  which  was  piobably  not  so  large  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  army 
of  Demosthenes  from  that  of  Eurylocbus,  seems  to 
have  been  the  torrent  which  enters  the  lagoon  from 
the  north,  and  Metropolis  to  have  been  a place  on 
its  right  bank,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountains  called  Makrinoro.  Thucydides  ex- 
pressly mentions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  snppose 
them  only  different  names  of  one  place,  as  some  mo- 
dem commentators  have  done.  The  pass,  where 
Demosthenes  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Am- 
braciots,  is  the  pass  of  Makrinoro , which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Greece.  Tho 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  correspond* 
to  tho  greater  Idomene,  which  Demosthenes  occu- 
pied; while  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  Ain- 
braciots  were  attacked,  was  the  lesser  Idomene.  On 
the  latter  are  remains  of  ancient  fortifications, which 
bear  the  name  of  Paleopyrgo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  clearer  by  the  plan  on  the  opposite  co- 
lumn. The  outline  of  the  coast  is  taken  from  Wolfe's 
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surrey;  the  names  are  inserted  on  Leake’s  authority, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  238, 
«*p:  Wolfe,  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
itL  p.  84,  «eq.) 

ARGOS  HI'PPIUM.  [Arpi.] 

ARGOS  ORE'STICUM  ("Apyoi  'Opeariiedy), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Orest  ae,  said  to  have  been 
tended  by  Orestes,  when  he  fled  from  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326.) 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  places  these  Orestae  in  Epirus;  and 
they  must  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
donian Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the 
Haltacmon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Stephanas  B. 
(*.  r.  *Apyot)  mentions  an  Argon  in  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  Argos  Orest icum ; and  Hierocles  (p.  641) 
slso  speaks  of  a Macedonian  Argos.  Moreover, 
Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  §§  5,  22)  distinguishes  clearly 
between  an  Epirot  and  a Macedonian  Orest  ias,  as- 
signing to  each  a town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Mace- 
donian Argos  appears  to  have  been  a different  place 
fnxn  Argos  Oreeticum.  The  former  was  probably 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Anaselitza,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Haliacmon,  which  plain  is  called  “ Argcstacus 
Campus  ” by  Livy  (xxvii.  33 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  121,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Macedonian  Argos  with  Argos  Orcsticum).  The 
site  of  Argos  Oresticum  is  luicertain ; but  a modern 
writer  places  it  near  Ambracia,  since  Stephan  us  calls 
the  Orestae  (#.  r.)  a Molossian  people.  (Tafel,  in 
Pauly’s  ReaUncycl.  vol.  i.  p.  738.) 

ARGOS  PELA'SGICUM  ('Apyos  n«AacryiKd»'), 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  681)  to 
signify  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Some  critics  have 
suppled  that  by  Pclasgic  Argos  the  poet  alluded  to 
a city,  and  that  this  city  was  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
salian Larissa;  but  it  has  beeu  correctly  observed, 
u that  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  Pelasgic 
Argos  Ls  named  marks  a separation  of  the  poet’s 
topography  of  Southern  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
that  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pelasgic  Ar- 
gos he  meant  Pelasgic  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
clude*! within  the  mountains  Cnernii,  Oeta,  Pindns, 
and  Olympus,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  sea; 
in  short,  Thessaly  in  its  most  extended  sense.” 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  532.) 
ARGOTS  POBTUS.  [Ilva.J 

ARGU'RA  (’'Apyovpa : Nth.  ’Apycvpaios).  1. 
Callol  Argissa  ("A pyiffoa)  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  738), 
a town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
and  near  Larissa.  Tlic  distance  between  this  place 
arid  Larissa  is  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius,  that  the  Argissa  of 
Homer  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  supposes 
the  site  of  Argura  to  be  indicated  by  tire  tumuli  at 
a little  distance  from  Larissa,  extending  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  east  to  west.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440; 
.VboL  in  A poll.  Rhod.  L 40;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  L c. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vuL  iiL  p.  367,  vol.  iv.  p.  534.) 

2.  Alio  called  Argcsa  ("  Apyovaa),  a town  in 
Euboea  of  uncertain  site.  (Dem.  in  Mid.  p.567; 
Steph.  B.  s.  e.;  Gramm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ABGY'PHEA  (* Apywperj'),  a place  mcntioneil  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Arene,  ami  therefore  probably  a town  in  Triphylia 

A'KGYRE  (’A pyvpij  urtrp6ro\is),  the  capital  of 
the  Urge  island  of  Jabadiu,  which  Ptolemy  places 
S.  of  tlie  Aurea  Chersonesus  ( Malay  Peninsula ), 
►opposed  by  some  to  be  Sumatra,  by  others  Jaca. 
(Pled.  viL  2.  § 29,  riii.  27.  § 10.)  [P.  S.] 


A RGYRA.  [Patrae.] 

ARGY'RIA  fapyupla),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plns  of  Arrian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripolis 
( Tireboli ),  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  ( Researches , <fc., 
vol.  i.  p.  259)  found  the  old  silver  mines,  from  which 
tire  place  took  its  name,  2}  miles  from  Tireboli. 

There  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Trots, 
near  Acnea  (Ene  or  Emieh ),  according  to  Groskurd’s 
Note  ( Translation  of  Strabo , vol.  ii.  p.  580)  so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.  [G.  L.] 
ARGYRI'NI  (' Apyvpiyoi'),  an  Epirote  jieople 
dwelling  on  the  Ccraunian  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  preserved  in  Arghyrokastro , a place  near 
the  river  Dhryno , and  a few  miles  south  of  the 
' junction  of  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
| lowing  Meletius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
I Arghyrokastro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia. 
(Lycophr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ’A pyvpiroi;  Cra- 
mer’s Greece , vol.  i.  p.  98 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  Axtigonkla;  Aous.) 
ARGYRIPA.  [Arpi.] 

A'RIA  (ij^Apia,  Steph.  B.:  'Apfia,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§ 1;  Arr.  A nab.  iii  24,25;  'Ape  Lay  yr\,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax : Eth/Apioi  and  'Apcioi,  Arii),  a province  on  the 
NE.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sariphi  (the  Hazaras ),  which  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  E.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Ghor  Mountains ),  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserts  of  Carmania  ( Kirman ),  and  on  the  \Y.  by 
the  mountains  Masdoranus  and  Parthia.  Its  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
either  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  ancients,  or 
to  have  been  confounded  with  tho  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.  [Ariana.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies  of  Dareius  (Herod,  iii.  93),  the  Partbi.ms, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  (”A peiot),  are 
| groujicd  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
ho  states  (Herod,  vii.  2)  that  the  Medes  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.  [Aiiiana.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  broad,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat, — a position  which  is 
reconeileable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
mountains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  § 1)  that  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  l’arthia  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  great  desert  of  Yezd  and 
Kirman ) on  the  W.,  Drangiana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  E.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khorasan  and 
the  western  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Anus  [Arius].  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Artaooana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a long  list  of  provinces  and  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  whic  h 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Aria,  though  they  may  have  been  compre- 
hended within  the  wider  range  of  Ariana  [ V.J 

ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Florez,  Ukcrt,  and  other 
writers  as  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  aria,  cnaria. 
cxnbaria.;  but  Eckhel  regards  the  name  of  tho 
place  to  which  these  coins  belong  as  uncertain  (vol  i. 
p.  14).  Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  be  at 
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Arizzo,  near  Seville  (vuL  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  376;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Etp.  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  [P.  S.] 

ARIA  CIVITAS  (’A ptia,  PtoJ.rl  17.  §7;  Aria, 
Tab.  Peufingcr.).  There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt 
that  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  bj  the  modern 
Herdt,  which  is  situated  on  a small  stream  now 
called  the  lleri-Rud;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  cities  in  Axis  are  really  but  different  titles 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  Different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name  occur  in  different  anthors; 
thus  in  Arrian  (AnoA.  iii.  25),  Artacoana  ('Apra- 
Kiava);  in  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  'Apratcdva ; in  Ptol.vi. 
5.  4,  ’ApTaxcfra,  or  ’A priK&vbva,  placed  by  him  in 
Parthia, — where  also  A mm.  Marc.,  xiiii.  6,  places 
Artacana;  in  Isid.  Char.  'Aprucdrav;  and  in  Plin. 
vL  23.  25,  Articabene.  All  these  arc  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Arias.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alex- 
andreia  Ariana  ('AA«^de5p<ia  ij  tv  ’Aplois),  Pliny 
(vi.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (i.  e.  'Aptixav),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  Now,  according  to  a memorial  verse 
still  current  among  the  people  of  Hcrdt,  that  town  is 
believed  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  capital 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  by 
him, — for  he  was  but  a short  time  in  Aria.  (Mohan 
I-all.  Joum.  At.  Soc.  Beng.  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandreia 
favours  its  identification  with  Herdt.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  koun)  was,  if  not  the  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M. 
Barbit?  de  Bocage  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Fash- 
ing, a town  on  the  Heri  river,  one  stage  from  Herat , 
and  by  M.  Court  to  have  been  at  Obeh,  ten  farsakhs 
from  Herat.  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D’Anvillc  at  Farr  ah  ; but  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Heeren  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  in.se.  Harira 
represents  the  Greek  'Apia.  (Rawl.  Joum.  At.  Soc. 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 
pp.  1 50 — 153;  Barbie  de  Bocage,  I list  orient  dAlcx- 
andre , App.  p.  193;  M.  Jacquct,  Joum.  Asiatique , 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  Researches,  voL  i.)  [V.J 
APIA  INSULA.  [Alarms.] 

ARIA  LAC  US  ( r,  'Apia  Aiptdj,  PtoL  vi.  14.  § 2), 
a lake  on  the  NW.  boundary  of  Drangiana  and  the 
IH^ert  of  Kinnan, — now  called  Zarah  or  Zerrah. 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  far  to  the  N.,  and 
has  been  connected  by  him  with  the  river  Arius. 
51.  Ilurimuf  (Comm,  sur  le  Yrtgna,  p.  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  been  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

AIM  AC  A ('Apia*))  Zabivuv),  a considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  (r odpu)  and  Benda 
(B^Sa),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Ilippocum  (Tmrdic ovpa)  in  the  S. 

( Bangalore , or  Hydrabad),  and  Baetana  (Ba Irava, 
prt>b.  Baler)  in  the  N.,  besides  the  poit  of  SimyUa. 
(PtoL  vii.  1.  §§  6,  82;  PeripL  p.  30.)  [I*.  S.J 

A HI  AC  A or  ARTIACA,  a town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Arcis-sur-Aubt,  according  to  the 
Antoninc  Itin.,  which  places  it  between  Troyes  and 
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Chalons.  It  is  placed  M.  P.  xviil,  Leugas  xii.,  from 
Tricasses  ( Troyes );  and  M.  P.  xxxiii.,  leugas  xxii., 
from  Durocatalauni  (Chalons).  In  both  cases  the 
measurement  by  Roman  miles  and  Leugae,  or  Gallic 
leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1 £ Roman  miles  to 
a I^euga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agree  with 
the  Table.  (I)’Anville,  Notice , ifc.)  [G.  L.] 
ARIACAE  ('Apidxai),  a people  of  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  (PtoL 
vi.  14.  § 14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIALBINNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  D'An- 
villc  about  Binning  near  Bale,  in  Switzerland.  Ri-ich- 
ard  places  it  at  Huningen.  [G.  L.] 

ARIALDU'NUM,  a considerable  inland  town  of 
HUpnnia  Bactica,  in  the  conventus  of  Corduha,  and 
the  district  of  Bastrtarxia.  (Plin.  iii.  1 . ft.  3.)  [P.  S.] 
ARIA'NA  ( y 'Apiatdj,  Strab.;  Ariana  Regio  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vi.  23:  Eth.  ’Aptyvol,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianus,  Plin.  vi.  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Arii  and  Ariani),  a district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehending  marly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  23, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
chosin,  Parop&misus  mountains,  Aria,  Parthia,  and 
Cannania 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Stcph. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xr.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strabo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a coin- 
jari-son  of  the  different  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  On  the  E.  and  S.  he  agrees  with  himself. 
The  E.  boundary  is  the  Indns,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  hi 
one  place  (Strab.  xv. p.723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmania;  in  another 
(Strab.  xv.  p.723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing the  W.  twundarv  to  be  a line  separating  Part  hyena 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetacone  and 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Yezd  and  Kirman,  but  excluding  Fart). 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  the  Parojianusan 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  Apollodorus  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723)  ; and  Bactriana  is 
also  specified  as  a principal  port  of  Ariana  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  enumerated  by  Strabo,  are 
the  Paropamisadao,  Arii,  Drungar,  Arachoti,  and 
Gedrosii.  Pliny  (vi.  25)  specifics  the  Arii,  Doris*  i, 
Drangae,  Evergetae,  Zarangne,  and  Gedrosii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Anguttnri,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  Padres  and  Icthynphagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  toby  Strabo(xv.  p.  726), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Gedroscni,  and  others  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  that 
some  juid  to  India  four  Satrapies  to  the  W.of  that  river, 
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— -ti»  Gedrosii,  Arachoaii,  Arii,  and  Paropamisadne, 
sc-  fir  is  the  river  Cophes  (the  river  of  Kabul).  Pliny 
therefore  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Strabo.  Diony- 
sus Periegetes  (1097)  agrees  with  Strabo  in  ex- 
tending the  N.  boundary  of  the  Ariani  to  the  Paro- 
panibus,  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
fnxn  Strabo  (xv.  p.  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
induct'd  to  include  the  E.  Persians,  Hadrians,  and 
Sogdians,  with  the  people  of  Ariana  below  the 
mountains,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
t-pcech.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  modern  Iran  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ariana, — a word  itself  of  native 
origin ; a view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  traditions 
of  the  country  preserved  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, — according  to 
whom,  consistently  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
authors,  the  greater  port  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
Persia.  (Firdusi,  in  the  Shah  A ’amah;  Mirkliond, 
Rozat-as-mfa.) 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
cient titles  of  which  Aria  is  a component  element,  are 
connected  with  the  Hindu  term  Aryay  “ excellent,” 
u honourable.”  In  Mann,  Ary a wartta  is  the  u holy 
land  or  abode,”  a country  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
by  the  HbnaUx  and  Yrindhya  Mountains.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  Hindus  was  Aryans.  The  ancient 
Persian  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Anquetil  Du  perron,  Aryanem  Vaejo  (Sansc.  Arya- 
rarsha).  Burnouf  calls  it  Airyana  or  Airya- 
dayya  (Sansc.  Arya-desa,  and  Arya-bhumiy  “ the 
land  of  the  Arians  ”);  and  the  researches  of  De  Sacy, 
St.  Martin,  Longperier,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Iran  on  the  coins  of  the  Sossanian  princes. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Airy  a or  Airyana 
are  old  Persian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindus  extended  the  designation  of 
Arya,  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  Iran , 
and  which  the  Greeks  of  Alexanders  time  under- 
stood. On  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  the 
original  word  is  Ariya.  (Kawlinson,  As.  Joum.  xi. 
pt.  i.) 

The  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Ariana  are 
described  under  its  provinces,  f Araciiosla,  Dran- 
giaxa.  Ac.]  (Wilson.  A riana,  pp.  119 — 124;  Bur- 
noo f,  Comm,  sttr  le  Yaqna,  Text.  Zend.  p.  cxxxvi. 
and  not.  p.  cv.:  Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  pp.  lxx.  lxxii.; 
Laaxai,  Ind.  A Iterth.  vol.  j.  pt.  2 ; De  Sacy,  A ntiq. 
de  la  Perse  ; St.  Martin,  1 list,  de  I Armen.)  [V.] 

ARIASPAE  ('Apidunrai,  Arrian,  iii.  37  ; Curt. 
viL  3.  § 1 ),  a tribe  of  the  province  of  Drangiana,  who 
lived  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
Gedrocoa.  Their  name  lias  been  spelt  variously,  n.s 
Agriaspoe  (Curt.  viL  3.  1),  Zariaspae  (Plin.  vi. 
23.  25).  and  Arimaspoe  (Diod.  xvii.  81).  Arrian 
(iii  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
they  were  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (benefac- 
tors). Diodorus  has  probably  con  ounded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Arimaspi.  (Herod,  iii.  116.) 
Ptolemy  (vi.  19.  § 5,  andviiL  25.  § 9)  speaks  of  a city 
called  Ariaspa  (’A pidory),  which  was  the  second 
city  of  Drangiana,  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
mandrr  (Elmend).  Wilson  and  Burnouf  agree  in 
considering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Aryiswa,  “ roarers  or  riders  of  excellent 
horses."  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  155;  Burnouf,  Comm, 
sur  le  Yaqna,  not.  p.  cr.)  [V.] 

AKIASSL'S  (’A ptaooii),  a city  of  Pisidia,  which 
nay  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  {Asia  Mia.  vol.  ii. 
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! p.  299),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  fol- 
lowing Artemidorus,  mentions  as  one  of  tlie  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  arc  coins  of  Ariassus  of  the  time  of 
Sept.  Severn*.  [G.  L.] 

A'RICHI  ("Apix°'>  *A$<X°0>  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  M.  Corax,  probably  identical 
with  the  Akrkchi.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  § 18.)  [P.  S.] 

AKI'CIA  (’Apiafo,  Strab.  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.;  ’A pi- 
ts ia,  Dion.  Hah:  Eth.  ’A puajyds,  Dion.  Hal.;  ’A pi- 
Kiros , Steph.  B.,  Ariclnus:  La  Riccia ),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Alban  us,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hemina  to  a Siculian  chief 
named  Archilochus.  (Solin.  2.  § 10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  origin:  but  it  ap- 
pears in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nod  important  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  its  chief,  Turnus 
Herdouius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  Tarquin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  Aricia  was  power- 
ful enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  itself. 
(Liv.  i.  50,  52;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  principal  object  against 
which  Porsena  directed  his  arms  after  having 
humbled  Rome;  but  the  Adrians,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  the  other  cities  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  proved  victorious.  Arons,  the 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army, 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dbn.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Adrians  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Regillus,  b.  c.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c.  493  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  it  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  their  name 
rarely  apfiears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latina.  In  b.  c.  495  a great  battle  was  fought 
near  Aricia  between  the  Romans  and  Anruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  Hal.  vi.  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians  waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
for  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Romans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Aricia 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c 340; 
but  on  that  occasion  they  joined  their  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Velitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Adrians  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv. 
viii.  13,  14;  Fes t us,  on  the  contrary,  r.  Muni- 
cipium,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  the  “ civitos  sine  suffragio.”)  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a mere  munici]Htl  town,  but  appears 
to  liavc  continued  in  a flourishing  condition.  In 
b.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  refortified  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  EpiL  lxxx. ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  os  in  his  time  a wealthy  and  flourishing 
nmnicipium.  (PkiL  iii.  6 ; Ascon.  a i Milon.  p.  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aricia,  from  whenco 
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also  the  Voconian  family  derived  its  origin.  (Cic. 
/.  <r.)  Its  pari t ion  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  1 : Itin.  Ant. 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  much  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  seems  to  have  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire;  but  the  same  circumstance  exposed 
it  at  a later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  i. 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagne,  p.  27.) 

The  modem  town  of  La  Riccia  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a steep  hill  rising  above  a basin - 
slmped  hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Vali.is  Aiu- 
cixa,  still  called  Valle  Riccia , which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  Albano  and  Semi,  and,  like  them,  at  a still 
earlier  ]>eriod  the  crater  of  a volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  Lake  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41;  Abcken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
down  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  carried  directly  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow  — which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  work  just  mentioned,  Is  still 
sufficiently  steep  — was  the  Clivus  Aricinus,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  a favourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Pew.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Aricia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dem town  leading  towards  Albano , as  well  as  the 
mins  of  a temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  Valle 
Riccia* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3 miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  tliat 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mods  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  commonly  known  as  Nkmus  Dianak 
(Vitruv.  iv.  8.  § 4 : Stat.  Silo.  iv.  4;  Aricinum 
Triciae  Semus,  id.  ib.  iii.  1.  55;  ’Aprspinov  & *a- 
kovtri  N/.uov,  Strab.  p.239;  tUpot  rb  iv  'Apitdcf, 
Philostr.  Vit.  A poll.  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
came  to  be  named  I. Act's  Nkmokknsis  (Propert. 
iii.  22),  while  Aricia  itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Nkmokaus.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  59;  Lucan,  vi.  74.) 
The  lake  was  also  frequently  termed  Speculum 
Dianak  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  516),  and  is  still  called 
the  Ixigo  di  Semi,  so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the*  Locus  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  from  Tauris 
(Strab.  v.  p.  239).  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Paus.  ii.  27.  § 4;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  761 — 777 ; Serv. 

* Concerning  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a very  high  antiquity  had 
been  assigned  by  Cell  and  Nibby,  see  Abcken,  in 


ad  ItK.)  It  was  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and 
barbarous  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pausnnias,  that  the  high-priest  (who 
was  called  Rex  Nemorensis)  was  a fugitive  slave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor, on  which  account  the  priests  went  always 
armed.  (Strab.,  Paus,,  ll.  cc .;  Suet.  Cal.  35.) 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (dr< 
A mat.  i.  260)  and  by  Statius  (Silo.  iii.  1.  55). 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on 
which  Augustus  levied  contributions  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antonios,  b.  c.  4 1.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remain;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 

. where  there  grew  up  around  it  a village  or  small 
[ town  called  Nkmus,  of  which  the  modem  village  of 
Semi  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  lias  no 
visible  outlet,  but  its  waters  are  carried  oft"  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction. (Abcken,  M.  I.  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a fountain  sacred  to 
Egcria,  whose  worship  here  appears  to  have  l wen 
, established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
/.  c.;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  763;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  261,  Met 
xv.  488,  547 ; Val.  Flan*,  ii.  304.)  So  beautiful  a 
situation  could  not  fail  to  be  sought  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a place  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a villa  hpre,  but  afterward* 
abandoned  it  in  a fit  of  caprice.  (Suet.  Caes.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  lake  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  “ in  Nemorc  Aricino,** 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  36.) 

The  Vallis  Aricina  appears  to  have  been  in  an- 
cient times  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41 ; 
ColtunelL  x.  139;  Mart.  xiii.  19.) 

The  name  of  Moxs  Aktf.misius  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Cell,  Nibby,  Ate.)  to  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  immediately  above 
the  lake  of  Semi,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Aria  no; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellation 
assigned  to  it.  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  'Apre- 
plaiov  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  bpot  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation. 
(See  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Aricia  and  Nemos,  see  Gell  ( Topogr. 
of  Rome,  pp.  103—107,  324 — 327)  and  Nibby 
( I)int or n i di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  254.  255,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  395— 397.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  ( Weston,  in  Herefordshire),  the 
thin!  station  of  the  Itinerariurn  Antonini,  on  the 
road  from  Caerloon  to  Silchester,  between  Blest nm 
(Monmouth),  and  Glevum  ( Gloucester).  [R.G.  L.J 

ARIGAEUM  ('Aptyaiov),  a city  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  India  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspnsii,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  ChoSa 
(Kamch).  The  inhabitants  abandoned  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexander’s  approach,  n.  c.  327 ; but  the  place 
was  so  important,  as  commanding  a passage  from 
the  valley  of  the  Choes  to  that  of  the  Guraeus,  that 
Alexander  assigned  to  Cratenis  the  task  of  its  re- 


storation, while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitive*. 
(Arrian.  A nab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 


the  Ann.  dell  Inst.  vol.  xii.  pp.  23 — 34.  1 been  at  Ashira  or  A lichurg.  [P.  S.] 


Aim. 


ARII.  [Ltgii.] 

A RIM  ASP  I (’Aptjuurirol),  a Scythian  people. 
The  first  extant  notice  of  the  Arimaspi  is  in  Hero- 
dot  os ; bat,  earlier  than  this  there  was  the  poein  of 
Aristeas  of  Prnconessus,  called  Arimtupea  (hr*a 
'As.udjjvfa,  Henxl.  it.  14);  and  it  is  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  poem,  rather  tlian  upon  the  indo- 
|«>dent  testimony  of  Herodotus,  tlmt  the  stranger 
statements  concerning  the  people  in  question  rest. 
Such  are  those,  as  to  their  being  one-eyed,  and  as  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  from  the  Grypcs;  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  more  prosaic  parts  of  the  Herodotean 
account  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gations on  the  port  of  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
cially the  derivation  of  their  name.  (Henxl.  iv.  27.) 
Respecting  this  his  evidence  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scythian  language ; 2ndly,  that  it  was  a 
compound  of  arima  = one,  and  spou  = eye ; each  of 
th»«  words  being  Scythic  glosses  ; or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  Skoloti 
(StfdAorot).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  native;  ».«. 
A rim- as  pi  was  not  an  Arimaspian  word. 

If  we  deal  with  this  compound  as  a gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
is  still  to  be  found,  our  results  arc  wholly  negative. 
In  none  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
B'joe  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  find  either  one  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  of  every  existing  form  of  speech 
for  these  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tlmt 
the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (oior^man) 
is  Turk.  Much,  then,  as  it  may  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  catting  rather  than  untying  the  Gordian 
knot,  the  translation  of  A rimaspi  by  Vlovy6<f>daApos 
must  1*  looked  upon  as  an  inaccuracy. 

If  the  lass  of  the  final  -/>,  and  the  change  of  the 
compound  sibilant  (a  sound  strange  to  Greek  ears) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word  Arima*  p,  be  admitted 
as  legitimate,  we  may  find  a population  that,  at  the 
present  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  for 
pL«re,  with  this  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
name  is  Mari  = men,  and,  as  A rimaspi  was  not  a 
native  name,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
they  are  known  to  their  neighbours  is  Tiber emi*. 
Their  locality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov; 
a locality  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  gold  districts 
of  the  Uralian  Range,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Herodotean  account,  which  places  them  north  of  the 
lisedones  (themselves  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Grypcs.  The  Tsheremias 


reason  to  assume  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
Arimasjii.  Im-tly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopolis,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
at  present.  [R.  G.  L.} 

ARIMATHEA,  “ A city  of  the  Jews”  (Luke, 
xxiii.  51),  placed  by  St.  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
Ljdda  (Epitaph.  Paul.),  which  would  correspond 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  Ramleh,  where  a lato 
tradition  finds  the  city  of  Joseph  of  Arimatbea.  The 
arguments  against  this  hypothesis  are  fully  stated  by  . 
Dr.  Robinson.  ( Palestine , vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  &e.)  He  j 
concludes  that  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Some  writers  identify  it  with  Rama.  [G.  W.j  j 
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ABI’MIXUM  (’A plfiivov:  Eth.  ArimincnsU:  Ri- 
mini), one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariininus,  from  whic  h 
it  derived  its  name  (Test.  s.  r.),  and  only  about 
9 miles  S.  of  the  Rubicon  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbrian  city  (v.  p.  217.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  this  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea:  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in*  history  previous  to  the  year 
b.  c*.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  port  of  Italy,  established  a 
colony  at  Ariminuin.  (Ur.  Kpit.  xv.;  Eutrop.  ii.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  L 14;  Strab.  L c.)  The  position  of  this 
new  settlement,  close  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  pluins  which  extend 
from  thence  without  interruption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a military  pout  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Pol.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a later  period  with  the  countries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  importance  of  Ariminum  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  opening  in  n.  c.  221  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  which  led  from  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Via  Aemilia  (b.  c.  187) 
which  established  a direct  communication  with  Pla- 
centia. (Liv.  Epit.  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminum  repeatedly  playing  an  important  j«nrt  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  B.  c.  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war:  in 
b.  c.  218  it  was  the  place  upon  which  Sempronins 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  and  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a considerable  army. 
(Pol.  ii.  23,  iii.  61,  77 ; Liv.  xxi.  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
b again  mentioned  as  holding  a similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf 
fered  severely,  for,  haring  been  occupied  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictively  plundered  by  Sulla  (Liv.  xxxi.  10, 
21 ; Appian.  B.  C.  i.  67,  87,  91 ; Cic.  Yerr.  i.  14.) 
Ou  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  funner  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etruria  and 
Picenum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L 8,  1 1 ; Plut.  Cae*.  32 ; Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  12 ; Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  wo 
find  it  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  Antonias  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  46,  v.  33);  in  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Hid.  iii. 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a much  later  period  in  the 
contest  between  Belisarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procup. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  17,  iii.  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  was  of  importance,  it  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a nourishing  colony:  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  n.c.  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  was  indeed  for  a time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a punishment  for  the 
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support  it  had  afforded  to  his  enemies.  (Cic.pro  Cafe. 
35 : for  the  various  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  this  mnch  disputed  passage  see  Savigny , Ver- 
mischte  Schriften , vol.  i.  p.  18,  &c.  and  Marquardt, 
llandbuch  der  Rom.  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii.  p.  39 — 
41.)  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  suffered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  r.  c.  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumvirs:  but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant : and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Roman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
jtcriod,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inser.  80,  3049, 
3174,  Ac.;  Plin.  iii.  15.  b.  20.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  which  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Ravenna  until  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
close  of  the  6th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  tlint  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Arimixi's  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Strab.  v.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  Ma- 
reechia , and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Aprusa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  .1  ma,  immediately  S.  of  Rimini. 
In  the  new  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Cispadana)  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ariminns,  but  the  city  of 
Ariminum  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
L c.\  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 22.)  The  modem  city  of  Rimini 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  first  is  the  Roman  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  X. : this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture:  it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  but  completed  by  Tiberius : and  Is 
still,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  the  beauty 
of  its  construction,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Pesaro  is  a trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus : it  is  built 
like  the  bridge,  of  w'hitc  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a very  pure  style  of  architecture,  though 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions. (Eustace, 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282;  Rampoldi,  Dig. 
Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muratori,  p.  2006;  and  Orelli,  604.)  A kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a spurious 
inscription,  pretends  to  lie  the  Suggestion  from  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  j«assage  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Arim  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
colony.  [E.  II.  B.] 

AKIMPIIAEI.  [Aroippaki.] 

ARINCHl,  a tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammianns  Marcdlinus  (xxii.  8.  a.  33).  [P.  S.] 

ARIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum  (Rhcims), 
through  Tullum  ( Tout ),  to  Divodurum  (A/ete). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckenaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  Garni;  D'AnviUe 
fixes  it  a place  called  VroiL  |_G.  L.] 

ARIOLICA.  1.  A station  and  village  on  the 
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j read  over  the  Gruian  Alps,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  Tabula, 
in  which  alone  the  name  occurs,  places  it  6 M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  (in  Alpe 
Grain),  and  16  from  Arebrigium;  bnt  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  the  Itinerary, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Arebrigium  (/V* 
St.  J tidier)  to  Bergintrum  ( Bowrg  St.  Maurice), 

' and  this  is  just  about  the  truth.  Ariolica  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  TuUk,  in  the  first 
1 little  plain  or  opening  of  the  valley  which  occurs  on 
J the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  erroneously 
I given  as  AbtOUCA  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta- 
bula, hut  the  original  has  Ariolica  [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  A station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  road  from  Urbn  (Orht),  in  the  Pays  de  Vaod  in 
Switzerland,  to  Ycsontio  (Besantpn)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubs;  but 
the  distances  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  distances,  and  D’Anville  resorts  to  a trans- 
position of  the  numbers,  as  he  does  occasionally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodosian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcription.  [G.L] 

3.  [Ardelica.] 

ARIS  ('Apis:  Pulhima ),  a tributary  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Messenia.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  § 2;  Leake, 
3 fort  a,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 

ARIS.  [Aria  Civitas.] 

ARISBA  ('Aplff&rj:  EthCApurScuos'),  a town  of 
Myna,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextus  and  Abydus.  It  was  (Steph. 
B.  s.  c.  ’Apl(r€ij)  between  Percote  and  Abydos,  a 
colony  of  Mytilcne,  founded  by  Scamandrius  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  the  river  Seillcis, 
supposed  to  be  the  Moussa-chai ; the  village  of 
Moussa  may  represent  Arisba.  The  army  of  Alex- 
ander mustered  here  after  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  i.  12.)  When  the  wandering  GalH 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  invitation  of  At  talus,  they 
occupied  Arisha,  but  were  soon  defeated  (n.c.  216) 
by  King  Prusias.  (Pol.  v.  Ill)  In  Strabos  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
nre  coins  of  Arisbe  of  Trajan's  time,  and  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotus 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Methym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s. p.  ’Aphrffrj.)  Pliny  (v.31) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  [G.L.] 

ABI'STERAE  (’A purrepai),  a small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Troe/.enia,  near  the  Scyllacum  promon- 
tory. (Pans.  ii.  34.  § 8;  Plin.  iv.  12.  b.  19.) 
ARISTOXAUTAE.  [Pelleme.] 

ARITIUM  PRAETORIUM  (’Apfnor,  PtoL  ii. 
5.  § 7 : Salcatierra  or  Benevente),  a town  of  Lusi- 
tania, on  the  high  root!  from  OlLsipo  ( Lisbon ) to 
Emerita  (Merida),  38  M.  P.  from  the  former,  (ft. 
Ant  p.  418;  Gtog.  Rav.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIUS  (4  *Api6s,  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  ,'Af«ior, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 ; 'Aptias,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 2 ; *A $uu?6$, 
I finny  a.  Pcricg.  v.  1098;  Arina,  Plin.  vi.  23.  8.25; 
Arias,  Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
the  fieri  Rod).  It  rises  at  Obch  in  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Herat , turns 
to  the  XW.,  ami  is  lost  in  the  Sands.  (Elphinstone, 
Kabul,  i.  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lo>t  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  tho 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sari  phi  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
from  the  Paropomisus  ; and  made  it  terminate  in  a 
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lake,  confounding  it  (as  Rennell,  Kinneif  and  Man- 
ner! hare  done)  with  the  F err  ah  Rudy  which  does 
fall  into  the  Lake  Zar&h.  (Wilson,  A riana,  p.  150; 
Kinneir.  Mem.  of  Map  of  Persia , p.  172.)  [V.] 

ARLZANTI  ('Api£avToi,  Her.  L 101),  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mentioned  by  Hero* 
dotus.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Arya- 
Zanlu  “of  noble  race.”  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gr.  i.  p.  213.) 
t'hrrsantas  (Xpiurdyras,  Xen.  Cgrop.  ii.  3.  § 5)  is 
a name  of  similar  origin  and  signification.  [V.] 

AR'M E N E ( A p^irr)  or  'Appirri : Kth.  ’A pptvdios). 
Stephanas  (s.  e.  ’ApftiVrj)  observes  tliat  Xenophon  in 
the  Anabasis  (vi  1.  § 15)  writes  it  ’Appyrr]  (5ii 
row  f|).  The  Ten  Thousand  on  their  return  anchored 
their  ships  here,  and  stayed  five  days.  The  place 
belonged  to  the  Sinopians.  It  was  50  stadia  west 
of  Sinope  ( Sinab ),  and  had  a port.  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A small  river,  named  Ochosbanes  by  Marcian  (p.  72), 
and  named  also  Ochthoraance  in  the  Anonymous 
IVriplus,  and  Ochemenus  by  Scylax,  falls  into  the 
harbour.  [G.  L.J 

ARMENIA  C Apfxtvla : Kth.  'AppJmas,  Arme- 
nian, Armeniacus).  There  is  so  much  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  natural  limits  of  the  country  designated 
by  this  name,  that  its  political  boundaries  have  been 
exposed  to  continual  changes. 

If  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
Euphrates  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  ccntrul 
line  of  the  country  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
menia. E.  of  this  river  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W\,  over  a part  of  what  is 
usually  considered  as  Asia  Minor.  The  former  of 
these  two  great  portions  was  almost  universally 
known  as  Armenia  Major,  awl  the  latter  went  under 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  native  and  Byzantine  historians  make  use  of 
many  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
tion ; but  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  confine 
themselves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
made,  it  would  seem,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 13;  Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  name,  though  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
designations,  referring  to  it  either  as  a whole,  or 
to  particular  districts.  (1.)  Tog  arm  ah,  a name 
which  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnographic  table 
m Genesis  (x.  3;  comp.  I Chron.  i.  6),  but  also  in 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  is  classed  along  with 
Owner,  and  (xxvii.  14)  by  the  side  of  Meshech  and 
TabaL  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  national  tra- 
ditions speak  of  one  common  progcuitor  of  this  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chronicle*,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, there  can  be  little  question  but  that  theTogarroah 
of  Scripture  belongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Ararat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark 
rented  (Gen.  viii.  4);  to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
cherib  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings , 
xix.  37 ; Isa.  xxxvii.  38);  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
summoned  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
against  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  27).  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
according  to  the  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene 
( l I if  Ur . Armen,  ii  c.  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
provinces.  (3.)  Minni,  cited  above  (Jer.  1.  c.), 
and  pruhably  the  same  us  the  Minyas,  with  regard 
to  which  and  the  accompanying  traditions  about 
the  Delnge  Josephus  ( A 1.  §6) quotes  Nicholas 

of  Damascus.  (Rosenm  filler,  Btbl.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
1>.  251). 

Herodotus  (v.  52)  represents  Armenia  as  having 
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Cilicia  for  its  border  on  the  W.,  being  separated 
from  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  the 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distinctly  defined  probably  Mount  Marias  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspircs,  who  occupied  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxes.  (Kennel,  Geog.  Herod . 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Me-opotamia  and  the  Taurus;  on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene ; on  the  N.  by  the 
Ibercs  and  Albani,  with  Moi  nts  Poracboatras  and 
Caucasus ; on  the  W,  by  the  Tihareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydises  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and  Cominagene.  Mr* bo 
(p.  530)  quotes  Thoophaties  for  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  seboeni  in  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length  ; the  seboenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (sec  Grwskurd’s  note); 
ns  at  no  period  was  its  superficies  so  extended  ns 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  wonld  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (L  c.),  and  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  arc  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a natural  division  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  plateau  of  Inin , extending  in  the  form 
of  a triangle  between  the  angles  of  three  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Block  Sen,  and  the  Gulf  of  Sconderoon. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furthermost  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7.000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt.  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  — the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  different  directions ; but  chiefly  E.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat;  Ararat,  the  common 
root  from  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-clad  summits  in  a district  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  larger  plain 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
“ Mountains  of  Ararat,"  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a sloping  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effect,  gained  by  the  German  traveller 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgh , or  painful  mountain.  Though  a vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption ; it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  different  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a subaqueous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
r 4 
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from  this  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  is 
the  elevated  range,  forming  the  backbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  rami- 
fications, is  the  seat  of  the  valleys,  containing  a large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
ridge  runs  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Ton  and  Vrwniyah , along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerbaijan , the  ancient  Atropatcne,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  province.  This  main  range  of  Kurdistan 
is  identified  with  the  chain  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaean  Mountains,  and  to 
which  Mt.  Masius  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  the 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta.  It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a considerable  elevation,  while  the  irregular 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.  From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.  These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdistan  range,  while  its 
sides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.  The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.  Antitaurus  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Commagene  (FI  Boston ),  and  Melitene 
(Mdlatiyah)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sophene  in 
a valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt.  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Ikyddin,  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  groat 
abutments  of  Aligcs-Brg,  Keban-Tdgh , Kat-Tdgh, 
with  others,  the  Pa  ry  ad  res  and  mountains  of  the 
Moschi  of  Strabo  (/.  c.).  At  Ikyddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitaurus  bifurcates;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murad ; and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.  In  these 
different  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilene  from  ! 
Sophene.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521,  527.)  Near  the  S.  ; 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  Kurdistan,  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  from  the  Zagros 
in  two  almost  jmrallel  lines,  and  dirides  Sophene 
and  part  of  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  (Strab. 
p.  522.)  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ; conical  bare  summits,  with  irregular  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  clmracteristies  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  summit  of  Mount  Masius  I 
scarcely  exceeds  2,.'HX)  feet.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole  j 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxinc 
and  Caspian  Seas  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.  It  has  b<*en  conjectured  that  this  region,  at 
a period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  formed  a vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.  The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
a subsequent  deposition  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  place,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  nre  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  formations.  This  country  must  have  then 
presented  the  picture  of  a narrow  sea,  bounded  oil 
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j the  N.  by  the  chain  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation, 
and  to  the  S.  bv  the  Jura  limestone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  began  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  eruption  of  these 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  formed  great  circular  basins,  or  “ am- 
phitheatres,"— aorae  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  filled  up  with  tertian*  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Sevangha,  supposed  to  !«  the 
Lychnitis  (Ai^wu)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 8) 
5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  trap  and 
porphyry  formations.  SW.  of  this  hike  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing a circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Ydn  and  V ru- 
nt i yah  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  on  Yol- 
canots,  p.  3C6.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  arc  the  feeders  of  a considerable 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia (Kurdistan),  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains 
the  sources  of  these  great  channels  of  communication 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  IIalyh  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  E.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  arc  on  the  sides  of  Ctmm  BtU~ 
Tagh,  but  the  others  arc  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara -Bit  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  from  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
[Halts.] 

2.  The  Araxes,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  takes  a SE.  course  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Araxes  ; Cyrus.] 

3.  The  Acampsis  (‘'Ajfo^ijMf  ,•  Jordk , Arrian, 
Periplus ; Plin.  vi.  4),  unites  the  waters  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  valleys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (ri.  4),  is  a river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  Tigris  (Tiypis)  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  both  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  those  of 
the  Halys.  [Tigris.] 

0.  The  Centritks  (Ktyrph-ns),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  3.  § 1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
from  the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  is  identified  with 
the  Buhtuncfuii,  a considerable  affluent  nf  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  streams,  the  Murddchai 
anil  the  A'ard  Sit,  has  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  [EUPHRATES.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia  is  that  of  Arsexk 
('Ap<rq vi):  Ydn),  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Anifltt  (l.  c.), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites.  Sepa- 
rated from  it  to  the  E.  by  a chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  Mantiane  (MaeriaWf:  Urumiyah ) of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spuuta, 
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of  which  the  same  author  speaks  in  his  description 
of  Atn. patent*  (p.  523).  Near  Eriean  lies  the  Lake 
Goutckka,  or  <S*  r any  ha,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  ideutitied  with  the  Lychnitis  of  Pto- 

Imj  (v.  13). 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  table-land  and  the 
extreme  elevation  of  the  mountains  the  temperature 
of  Armenia  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  regions 
situated  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
thousands  of  tributary  streams  which  feed  its  large 
rivers  carry  fertility  in  every  direction  through  its 
valleys.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  famous  for 
their  horses.  “ Horses  from  the  house  of  Togarmah" 
are  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14),  among  other 
ankles  brought  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Strabo  (p.  529)  praises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armenian  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
young  horses  at  the  annual  feast  of  Mithra.  Strabo 
(L  c.).  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Armenia  in  the  precious  stones  and  metals ; Strabo, 
in  particular,  speaks  of  gold  mines  at  a place  call'd 
KaniiaU  in  the  country  of  Hyspiratis,  probably  in 
the  X.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
PhlM,  which  were  worked  bv  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  The  same  author 
informs  us  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a contri- 
bution from  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
wc  are  told  that  the  Homans,  on  reducing  this  to 
one  of  their  provinces,  carried  king  Alavaadus  to 
Pome  in  golden  fetters.  (Philoet.  Pita  Apollon. 
ii.  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (/. c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  120  prefectures,  or  ar  parity  tai. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty -one  of  these  sub- 
divisions ; Strabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
names.  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Choreno, 
divides  Armenia  Major  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  subdivisions.  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sur  f Armen  ie, 
voL  i.  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  larger  divisions.  Malte-Iirun  (Gag.  U nicer - 
srlle,  vol.  iii.  p.  120)  has  a table  of  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Homans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
out  and  explaining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
prised under  one  government ; and  in  the  course  of 
its  history  we  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided 
among  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
fanning,  as  it  were,  the  central  boundary  stone  to 
these  three  empires. 

The  Armenians  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
race ; their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Arian  family : while  their  early  tra- 
ditions connect  them  with  the  history  of  the  Medes 
ami  Persians,  they  are  a branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
people  of  Iran,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 
early  period.  (Prichard,  A 'at.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  178; 
c*np.  Hitter,  Erdbmde,  vol  x.  p 577.)  Xenophon 
(Anab.  iv.  5.  § 25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 
which  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  tame  manner. 
(Kiimeir,  Trap,  in  Armenia , p.487.)  The  bouses 
were  under  ground  ; the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
well,  but  spacious  below;  there  was  on  entrance  dug 
for  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
fowls,  with  their  young.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
Wiry,  vegetables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 
inelf  floated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and 
with  it  reeds  or  straws,  some  large  and  others  small, 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth,  ami  suck  ; the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  ( Loculi . 32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  I.ucullus,  states  that 
l*efore  the  close  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  frozen  ; and  at  uight  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  npjiears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  elements  derived  partly  from  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Maginn  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Persia.  The  liaby  Ionian  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  Anaites  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  tlieir  most  celebrated  divinities ; and  at 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaoes,  many  persons 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  Indy.  (Milman,  Hist,  of 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  320;  Cbamich,  Avdall's  Trans. 
voL  i.  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
shown  tliat  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
( Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577),  “ that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion,” 
placed  beyond  all  question.  About  A.  D.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Araacidae,  was 
converted  by  St.  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Illuminator 
(Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  r.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsacidne,  but  descended  from  a collateral  branch  of 
that  family,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St.  Martin,  A dd.  to  Le  Beau,  Hist,  du 
Bus- Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  76;  Mem.  sur  tArmenie , 
vol.  L p.  305.)  In  a.  d.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a war  against  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  II.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  tlie  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
flicting powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predominance  in  Armenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
Vartobcd,  or  patriarch  of  Armenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dara,  tin*  sacred  region  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  faith,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
tliat  churches  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Armenia  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Vartan.  (Tran*,  by  C.  F.  Neumann.)  The  Ar- 
menian church  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
and  the  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  were 
called,  after  the  revival  of  tbeir  opinions  in  the  6th 
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century,  under  Jacob  Baradoeus,  bishop  of  Edessa, 

to  which  it  continues  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotus  (vii.  73), 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  a body  of  this  people 
served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a colony  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Thessalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530 ; Justin. 
xliL  3;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  34.)  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  studied  for  the  light  it  throws  upou  the  great 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselves 
in  this  region. 

This  country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinual ware,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians.  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Asia.  Passing  over  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
friend  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  (Diet,  of  Buy.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  them,  as  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A Persian, 
named  Mithrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the  i 
Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  A nub.  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselves  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  threw  off  the 
yoke  nnder  Ardoates  (n.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidae.  Subse- 
quently (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  Zariadris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antioch  ns  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syriau  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Sophenian  Artanes,  or  Areaces,  a de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armenios.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528,  531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Areacidac,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  For 
the  history  of  Armenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  from  n.  c.  149  to  a.  d.  428,  full  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p.  361,  seq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a period  of  almost  a thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fiill  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  later  history,  till  the  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  A.r>.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  different  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (l.  c.)  gives  a list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  which  arc 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are : Artaxata,  or  Artaxiasata ; Tl- 

GRAKOCKRTA  ; TlIEODOSIOPOUS  ; CaKCATHIO- 

ckuta  ; Armosata  ; Artageira  ; Naxuana  ; 
Morukda;  Buana;  Bizabda;  Amida.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  x. ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  tnr  l Ar- 
menia; Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL  vol.  i.;  Kimieir, 
Memoirs  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  Travels 
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in  Armenia;  Morier,  Travels  in  Persia , vol.  i. ; 
Ker  Porter,  Travels ; London  Journal,  Grog,  volaifi. 
j vi.  x.;  Grate's  Greece , ix.  p.  157.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAK  PYLAE  ('ApperUtv  flvAai),  the 
! Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identified  by  modern  geographers  with  Gergen 
Kal'ah-si,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphrates, 
sweeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a few  miles 
above  Dlrisko,  attains  at  that  point  its  most  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  turning  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a very  narrow 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  the  first  is  placed  at 
Totnisa  ( Tokhma-Su).  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  supporting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  x.  p.  333;  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vuLi.  pp. 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.  B.J.] 

ARME'KIUM  ('Apneviov:  Magula),  a town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  between  Plierae  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  BoebeTs,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  Iris  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similarity 
of  the  names.  “ The  Magtila  is  a circular  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  haring  been  surrounded  with 
walls;  and  where  though  little  is  observable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site.”  (Strab. 
xi.  pp.  503,  530;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ARMONI'ACUS  (Tab.  Pent.).  A'RMUA  (Plin. 
v.  3.  s.  2 : Mafrag ),  a river  of  Numidia,  between 
Hippo  Regins  and  the  Tusca.  [P.  S.] 

ARMOTUCI  or  ARMO'RICAE  CIV1TATES 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v.  53).  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  I*oire  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or, 
“ on  ” or  “ near,"  and  mor , “ the  sea.”  The  same  ele- 
ment appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  the 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (vii.  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  bonier  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, Armoricae:  he  enumerates  the  CuricRolites, 
Khedones,  Ambihari,  Caletes,  Osuunii,  Lemovkes 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  Lemoviccs  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetee,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambihari  in  Caesars  list  are  a doubtful  name.  We 
inu-st  add  the  Abrincatui,  Vtducassee,  Baiocasses, 
and  perhaps  the  Corisopiti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
morir  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar’s  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a common  feeling  of  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports.  The  most  powerful 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Yenkti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretagne. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  **  Aqnitanicn,  Aremorica  antea 
dicta,”  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  Armoricae  Civi- 
tates  of  Caesar.  This  looks  very  like  a blunder 
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Strabo  (p.  194)  mentions  a division  of  the  Belgae,  | 
whom  he  rail'  UapatKtavlTai-.  and  he  particularly 
names  the  Veneti  and  Osismii.  They  are  therefore  1 
the  Armorici.  [G.  L."| 

ABMCTSOTA  or  ARSAMO'SOTA  ('Appboora, 
Polyb.  riii.  25;  'Kpcaptxrora,  Ptol.  v.  13;  Annosota, 
Plin.  vi.  9 ; Arsamosata,Tac.  A nnal.xx.  \ 0 ; Spanheim, 
tk  Usu  -Vtinj/tt.  p.  903,  has  a coin  of  M.  Aurelius, 
with  the  epigraph  APMACAITTHNflN),  a town  of 
Armenia,  situated  near  the  Euphrates.  (PHn./.c.)  In 
the  times  of  tlie  emperors  of  the  East,  it  formed  the 
tkrma  or  military  district  of  Asmoa&t,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Handsith  or  Chauzith.  (Const. 
Porpfc.  dr  Admin.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  cd.  Meurs.) 
Ritter  (Erdkvnde,  voL  xi.  p.  107)  places  it  in  So- 
phene  ( Kharpdt ),  and  considers  that  it  may  be  re- 
present**! by  tlie  modem  Sert, — the  Tigrauocerta 
at  D'Anville.  . (Lieut.  CoL  Sheil,  London  Geog.  Soc. 
vol  viii.  p.  77  ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  $ur  FArmenie , 
toL  L p.  106.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AKMOZOK  PROM.  [Harmozon.J 

AKNA  ('A pva:  Eth.  Arnas-fltis),  a city  of 
rnibria,  mentioned  both  hy  Siliua  It  aliens  and 
Ptoletny,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the 
Arnsies  among  the  inland  towns  of  thnt  province. 
($U.  Ital.  viii.  458;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 54;  Plin.  iii.  14. 
s.  19.)  Both  Si  1 ins  and  Ptolemy  associate  it  with 
Hispdlam,  Mevania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
part  of  Umbria;  and  tlie  inscriptions  discovered  at 
CicUtUa  d Amo,  a small  town  on  a hill  about  5 
xnite>  E.  of  Perugia,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  occupies  the  site 
of  Ana.  Some  remains  of  a temple  still  exist 
there,  and  besides  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 
its  municipal  rank,  numerous  minor  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot.  (Clu- 
rff.  Ital.  p 626;  Vermiglioli,  Dell  antica  Citta 
d Ansa  Umbro-Etrwca , 8vo.,  Perugia,  1800; 
Orell  Iturr.  90,  91.)  Cluverius  mid  others  have 
supposed  the  Aliama,  or  Adharna  of  Livy  (x.  25), 
to  be  the  same  with  Arna,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  [Aharna.]  [E.  II.  B.] 

ARNA.  [XxirrHua.] 

ARNAE  (’Apeai),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
ChaMdiee,  a day’s  march  from  Anion  ami  Bro- 
miscus : but  its  site  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  supposes  Arnae  to  be  the  same  as  the  place 
called  Cal&ma  by  Steplianus  (a.  r.  KcUopi'a),  the 
existence  of  which  near  tliis  part  of  the  const  is  j 
shown  by  the  name  Tunis  Calarnaea,  which  Mela  ! 
(u.  3)  mentions  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
harboar  Capras.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ! 
p.170.) 

ARNE  Q’Epvri  : Eth.  'Kpvawi).  1.  Tlie  chief 
town  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Arne,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus.  (Paus.  ix.  40.  § 5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  wnr.  (I>iod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (i.  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
expelled  fn«n  Arne  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
called  Boerria  after  them ; but  other  writers,  in- 
verting the  Older  of  events,  represent  the  Thessalian 
Arne  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  401,  41 1,  413  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  K.  0.  M tiller 
has  brought  forward  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aeolian  Boeotians  occupied  tlie  centre  of  Thes- 
saly, and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thcssaliotis 
of  later  times;  and  his  views  arc  confirmed  by 
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Leake’s  discovery  of  the  site  of  Cierium  (Kiipior), 
which,  according  to  Stepbanus  B.  (s.  r.  ’Apioj)  was 
identical  with  Arne,  and  which  must  be  placed  at 
Matardnga,  between  the  E pine  us  or  Apidanus,  and 
a tributary  of  the  latter  river,  probably  the  ancient 
Curalius.  For  details  see  Cierium.  (Muller,  Do- 
rians, vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.  transl. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (77. 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  expulsion  from  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
ancients  identified  this  Boeotian  Arne  with  C’hae- 
roncia  (Paus.  ix.  40.  § 5),  others  with  Acraephiurn 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  413) ; and  others  again  supposed  that 
it  luid  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Cop&is.  (Strab.  I p.  59,  ix.  p.413.) 

ARNEAE  ("A pveau:  Eth.  'Apvtdrris),  a small 
city  of  Lvcia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  Isaurica. 
(Stepb.  t.  r.  ’A pvtai.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
place  called  Erness , in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  about 
36°  26'  K.  lat.  There  arc  said  to  be  remains  there. 
(Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  and  the  Map.)  [G.L.] 

ARXLSSA  ("A pviooa),  a town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eordaca,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
O'stroro,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Lynccstis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  (’A pvwv,  LXX.;  Wady-el- Mojib),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Monb.  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26;  Deut.  ii.  24,  iii.  8, 16; 
Josh.  xii.  1 ; Isa.  xvL  2 ; Jer.  xlviii.  20.)  Its  prin- 
cipal source  is  a little  to  the  NE.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  373;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  iv.  5.  § 1), whence 
it  pursnes  a circuitous  course  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
flowing  in  a rocky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  almost 
dried  up,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  torn  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206.  213,  569; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  461.)  [E.  B-  J.] 

ARNUS  ("rpvos:  Amo),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  consider- 
able river  of  Central  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city;  bnt  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  further  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Monte  F alter ona.  From  thence  it  has  a course 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a few  miles 
of  Arezzo  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  KW.,  and  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  Pontassieve , where  it  again  makes 
a sudden  turn,  and  from  thence  holds  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  tin*  Tyrrhenian  Sen.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Serc/no,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[Auser.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  hy  the  confluence 
of  tlie  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swoln  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  8;  Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  § 92;  Kuril.  Itin.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  Is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amus  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a part  of  its  waters  formerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Val  di  Chianti  into  the  Tiber.  [Clanis.]  Its 
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mouth  was  distant,  according  to  Strabo,  only  20 
stadia  from  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  below 
the  truth,  but  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  accumulation  of 
sand.  The  present  mouth  of  the  Amo.  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  (Tar- 
gioni-Tozretti,  Viaggi  in  Toscana , vol.  ii.  pp.96.  97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  140  Italian, 
or  175  Homan,  miles. 

The  Arno  receives  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butary streams,  but  of  none  of  the>c  have  the 
ancient  names  been  preserved  to  us.  It  1ms  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country'  on  its  banks  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  must  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times  to  a still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  funned  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  diiliculty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
inarch  to  Arretium.  (Pol.  iii.  78,  79;  Liv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  tire  N.  side  ol’  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padus  (v.  p.  217);  but  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Anius,  and  this  position  Is  at  i 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius, who  affords  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point.  ! 
(Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  181 ; Vau-  j 
doncourt,  Hist,  des  Campaynes  cTAnnibal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  lakes,  called  the  Paduli 
di  Fucccchio  and  di  Bientina,  still  existing  between  j 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are  ■ 
evidently  the  remains  of  a state  of  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence,  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (just  below  the  village 
of  Siyna,  10  miles  from  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Niebuhr, 
Yortrdffe  ub.  Volker  u.  hinder,  p.  339.)  [ E. II. B.] 

AliOA'NIUS  ( Apodi'ioi),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  Olbius  ('OA&oj),  called  Anias 
(’Atlas)  by  Strabo,  a river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  hitter  city.  When  these 
caverns  liapj»cned  to  he  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  the  whole  plain,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheiua.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389;  Pans.  viii.  14.  §3,  15.  § 6.) 

2.  (Katzana),  a tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flowing  past  the  western  side  of  Cleitor.  (Paus.  viii. 
19.  § 4,  21.  § 1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  inijietuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  trout  in  the  Aroanius  are  said  to  have  . 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viii.  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  241, 263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (oprj  ’A podvia,  Pans.  viii.  18.  § 7),  now 
called  Khdrnos,  which  is  7726  feet  in  height. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A tributary  of  the  Fryman  thus,  flowing  on  one 
side  of  Psophis.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 3.) 

AROE.  [Patkak.] 

AROER.  a city  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arnon  ( 1 1 ’ady-d- M 6j ib)  (Iknt. 
ii.  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  ( Sumb . 
xxxii.  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  his  day  on  the  top  of  a hill  (Onomast. 
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s.  r.).  And  Burckhardt  was  shown,  on  the  top  of  the 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wady-el- Mtj ib,  the  ruins  of  Araayr,  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  ( Tractls, 
p.  372.)  [ii.  W.] 

ARO'MATA  PROMONTO'RIUM  (A ptpara 
itfpovKal  iuwiptov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 10;  'A pupa,  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Arrian,  Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  7.  8,  17,  33: 
Eth.  ’Apceptvs : the  modern  Cap  Guardofui),  was 
the  easternmost  headland  of  Africa,  in  lat.  11°  N. 
The  promontory  was  a continuation  of  Mount  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  town  Arumata  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  Rcgio  Cinnainonifera  (rj  Kivvapo<f>6pos  xupi, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  § 34), 
places  the  region  of  cinnamon  and  spices  further  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Nile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  bounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
pians  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  some  geographers 
immediately  south  of  it.  The  quantity  of  spices 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  uf  em- 
balming rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  active 
anil  regular.  Diodorus  (i.  91)  mentions  cinnamon  as 
one  of  the  usual  condiments  (if  mummies.  [ W.  B.  D.] 
A ROSA  PEN  (Plin.  vi.  23;  Arusaces,  Mein,  iii.  7), 
a river  of  Ariuiui,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ; con- 
jectured by  Forbiger  (AU.  Geoyr.  vol.  ii.  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Aryhasan.  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Helmen/l.  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattalene.  [V.] 
A'KOSIS  ("Apoais,  Arrian,  Ind.  39),  a river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  formiug  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persia.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Oroatis  (‘Opodrts;  in  Zend.  Anricn/,  ‘‘swift’*) 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  § 1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  was 
the  chief  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  44  ostio  diiHcilis  nisi 
peritis.”  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  (Geoyr.  Xu b. 
p.  123;  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  CelhuillS  (iii.  c.  9) 
has  conjectured  that  the  Arosis  of  Arrian,  the  Ro- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 2),  and  Amin.  Mare, 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Persian  Araxes  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  : hut  this  does  not  seem  to  lie  the  case.  [V.] 
ARO'TREBAE.  [Artabri.] 

ARPI  (" t\pieot,  Ptol.:  Eth. 'Apvavos,  Arpanu>\ 
Plin.,  Arpinus,  Liv.:  Arjxi),  called  also  ARGY- 
R1PA,  or  ARGYR1PPA  (Argyripa,  Yirg.  SiL 
Ital.;  'Apyvpiwxa,  Strab.  Pol.  ; ’Apyvpimraros, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
eitics  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  miles  K.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontum.  (The  Tab.  l’eut. 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  Diomcdes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  his  native  city  Argos  Hipjiium  ("A p- 
7 os  *T  mrtor),  of  which  the  name  A gyrippa  was 
supposed  to  be  a corruption.  (Strab.  vi.  p-.  283; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Appian.  Atmib.  31 ; Lyeophr. 
Alex.  592;  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
j Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Apyvpnnra.)  But  tins  is  probably 
a mere  etymological  fancy;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
I whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
.-tantlv  used  by  Greek  authors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  always  bear  ’A pwayol;  and  Diony.dus  expressly 
says  that  Argyripjia  was  in  history  called  Arpi. 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a Greek  colony:  its  name  is  not  found  in 
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SnrUx,  or  Scyranns  Chius,  who  notice  all  the  cities 
to  which  they  ascribe  a Greek  origin,  and  though 
w?  find  both  Arpi  :ind  Cmnusium  called  by  Strabo 
toA#ji  ’IroAiwrUts,  by  which  he  certainly  means 
Italian- Greek.  this  probably  refers  merely  to  their 
reputed  foundation  by  Diomedes.  It  is  certain, 
however,  from  its  coins,  as  well  ns  other  sources, 
that  it  had  received,  in  common  with  the  ncigh- 
bjuring  city  of  Cntiusium,  a great  amount  of  Greek 
influence  ami  cultivation.  (Mommsen,  V . I.  Dia- 
ls kit.  pp.  89 — 92.)  Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
during  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  wheel  the  Arpeni  are  mentioned  as  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Roman  consul  l'apirins  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies  for  the  siege  of  Luccria,  b.  c.  320.  (Liv. 
ix.  13.)  It  is  singular  that  its  name  does  not 
occur  again  during  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
firmed steadfast  to  the  Roman  alliance,  as  wo  find 
i:  giving  a striking  proof  of  fidelity  in  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  on  which  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
x contingent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  ren- 
dered signal  assistance  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
f.i  Ascnlum.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.) 
la  the  Second  Funic  War  it  plays  an  important 
pvt.  During  the  first  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Han- 
nibal (b.c.  217),  it*  territory  was  laid  waste  by 
the  Carthaginians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  ojicn  it*  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
fir  the  ensuing  winter.  It  continued  in  his  j*>wer 
till  B.  c.  213,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  the  in- 
habitant* into  the  hands  of  Fabius  Maximus,  though 
(■xtqied  at  the  time  by  a garrison  of  5000  Cartha- 
ginian troopa.  (Pol.iii.  88,  i 18;  Liv.xxii.  9, 12,  xxiv. 
3.45 — 47;  Appian.  Anntb.  31.)  So  powerful  was 
Aq«  at  this  period  that  it  furnished  on  one  ocea>ion 
3000  fully  armed  troopa,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  eSr:ts  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  regained  its  former  importance,  but  we  may  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  its  total  de- 
cline. (Mommsen,  V.  I.  Dicdekte,  p.  86.)  It  is  only 
once  again  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halted 
there  for  a night  on  his  march  to  Brtindusium. 
(Ck.  ad  Att.  ix.  3.)  Strabo  tells  ns  (/.  c.),  that 
the  exten>ive  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remaining 
in  his  time,  attested  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
city,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.  Nor  does 
any  attempt  seem  to  have  been  made  under  the 
Roman  Empire  to  arrest  its  decline;  but  wo  find 
it  continuing  to  exist  as  a town  of  small  considc  ra- 
ti™ under  Constantine,  who  erected  it  into  a 
bishop's  see.  The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
is  unknown;  there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
it*  wall*,  besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
anrient  habitation  at  a spot  still  called  Arpa,  about 
5 miles  N.  of  the  modern  city  of  Foggia.  The 
prosperity  of  this  last  city,  one  of  the  most  populous 
*nd  flourishing  in  tile  Neapolitan  dominions,  has 
probably  accelerated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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(Swinburne,  Travels , voL  i.  p.  148;  Romanelli,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Not . in  Clover,  p.  280.) 

All  the  mins  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legemU;  the 
one  annexed  ha*  the  name  <rf  a magistrate  AAZOT, 
evidently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Darius, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.  (Mommsen.  1.  c.  p.  72.)  [E.  U.  B ] 

AKPl'NUM  ('Apirira,  Diod.;  Eth.  Arpina*,  -St  is : 
Arpirw),  a very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  the 
Volscians,  situated  on  a hill  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  near  it*  junction  with  the  Fibrcnus, 
and  about  6 mile*  S.  of  Sora.  (S»l.  Ital.  viii.  401.) 
The  still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  prove 
it  to  have  been  a city  of  importance  at  a v£ry  early 
period;  Juvenal  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
the  Volscian  territory  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  found,  any  more  than  of  the  other  Vol- 
scian cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  during  the  war*  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Samnites  before  it*  name  apjjcars 
in  history.  In  b.c.  305  it  was  conquered  from  the 
latter  by  the  Romans,  but  from  Livy's  expression 
“ recepta  ab  Samnitibus,’’  it  appears  that  it  had 
already,  as  well  a*  Som,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44;  Dind.  xx.  90.)  A few  years 
later,  b.  c.  302,  it  obtained  the  Komsm  franchise, 
but  without  the  right  ot  suffrage,  which  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  citizen*  until  B.c*.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tril«.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36;  Fcstus.  s.v.  Munieipium.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  Arpinum  was 
a flourishing  municipal  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  from  its  baring  been  the  birth-place  of 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Marius  And  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  former 
was  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtaining  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  family  of  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  hi* 
father  wits  of  equestrian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8, 
de  l*g.  ii.  1,3,  iii.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  67;  VaL  Max. 
ii.  2.  § 3,  vu  9.  § 14;  Juv.  viii.  237—248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusion*  to  hi* 
native  place,  the  inhabitant*  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  cf  the  neighbouring  Volscian  cities,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  their  manners, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country ; but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtues 
of  mountaincera;  and  he  applies  to  Arpiunm  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  concerning  Ithaca: 

t pii\*T  oAA'  kyaB))  Kovp6rpo<pos,  See. 

(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9,  ad  Att.  ii.  11,  dt  Legg.  ii.  1,  2, 
Ac.)  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate  in  the 
plain  beneath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibrenus,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  situated, 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  that  beau- 
tiful stream.  [Firmcnus.]  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  he  had,  besides  this,  a house  in 
the  town  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assumed  by  local 
antiquarians : though  the  alleged  remains  of  the 
Casa  di  Cicerone  are  still  shown  in  the  ancient 
citadel.  (Dionigi,  Yiaggio  nel  Lazio , p.  51.) 

Very  little  notice  is  found  of  Aq>inum  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  cities  of  the  First  Region  ; 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a city  of  I>atium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  of  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  : but 
from  two  of  these  wc  learu  that  it  already  pressed, 
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under  the  Romans,  the  woollen  manufactures  which  | 
are  still  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  prosperity.  (Ro-  j 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.)  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
declined  during  the  later  ages  of  the  empire;  but 
continued  to  Bubsist  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  a considerable  town  with  about  9000  in- 
habitants. 

Arpinnm  contains  scarcely  any  remains  of  Roman 
date,  but  its  ancient  walls,  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style, 
of  large  polygonal  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  are  one 
of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  this  style  of  con- 
struction in  Italy.  They  extend  along  the  northern 
brow  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  present  town,  as  for 
as  the  ancient  citadel  now  called  Cirita  Vecchia  on  its 
highest  summit.  Nearly  adjoining  this  is  au  ancient 
gate  of  very  singular  construction,  being  formed  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  the  successive  courses  of  which 
project  over  each  other  till  they  meet,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pointed  arch.  Some  resemblance  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  between  this  gateway  and  those  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  but  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
so  close  as  maintained  by  Cell  and  other  writers. 
Lower  down  the  hill  is  a fine  Roman  arch,  serving 
as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modern  town  ; and  near  it 
are  some  massive  remains  of  a monument,  apparently 
sepulchral,  which  a local  antiquary  (Clavdii)  main- 
tains to  be  the  tomb  of  king  Sat  urn  us  (!),  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arpi- 
num.  (Konmnelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371 — 375;  Clavelli, 
Storia  tli  Arpino , pp.  11,  12;  Kelsall,  Journey  to 
Arpino,  Geneva,  1820, pp. 63 — 79;  Craven,  Abruzzi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  Dionigi,  Yiaggio  ad  alcune 
CitUi  del  Lazio , pp.  47 — 53.) 


Cicero  repeatedly  alludes  to  a villa  belonging  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  between  Arpinum  and  Aqni- 
num,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Arcanum  (ad 
Q.  Fr.  iii.  1,9 , ad  Att.  v.  1).  Hence  it  bag  been 
supp<»sed  that  tho  modem  village  of  A ret,  about 
7 miles  S.  of  Arpinum,  was  in  ancient  times  known 
as  Arx  ; and  indeed  it  is  already  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  P.  Diaconus,  in  the  seventh  century. 
(Hist.  vi.  27.)  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
connecting  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Romanelli  and 
others)  with  tho  AI$  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 57), 
which  is  placed  by  that  writer  among  the  Marsi.  It 
was  probably  only  a village  in  the  territory  of  Arpi- 
num ; though,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  inscriptions 
published  by  local  writers  in  which  Aukae  and 
Arkanum  are  found,  it  must  have  been  a town  with 
municipal  privileges.  (Romanelli, vol. Hupp. 36 1,37 5; 
but  comp.  Murat  ori,  Inzer,  p.  1 102.  4.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  waa  placed,  like  that  of  brother,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  beneath  the  hill  now  occupied 
by  Arce : and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  regarded,  with  much  plausibility, 
as  those  of  the  villa  itself.  The  inscriptions  alleged 
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to  have  been  discovered  there  are,  however,  of  very 
donbtful  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  376; 
Dionigi,  L c.  p.  45;  Orell.  Jnscr.  571,  572.) 

Plutarch  (Mar.  3)  mentions  a village  which  he 
calls  Cirrhaeaton  (Kifycuarrur),  in  the  territory  of 
Arpinum,  at  which  he  tells  us  that  Marius  was 
brought  up.  The  uame  is  probably  a corruption  uf 
Cerkatae,  but  if  so,  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
pinum.  [Ckrf.atae.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

AKRA.  1.  (Mam ik,  Mdarrtt),  a town  of  Cbal- 
cidice,  in  Syria,  20  M.  P.  8.  of  Chalcis  (It.  Ant. 
p.  194).  In  Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  pp.  21,  111),  it 
appears  as  a considerable  place,  under  the  name  uf 
Maarat. 

2.  (*AfJ/fo)  Ki&fiTj,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 30),  an  inland 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  same  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Areni  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  [P.  S.1 

ARRABO  ( A patur,  Ptol.  iL  11.  § 5,  ii.  16.  1, 

2).  1.  A river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube, 

and  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  It  entered  the  Danube  just  below  the  mo- 
dern royal  borough  of  Raab. 

2.  Akrabonk  (in  the  ablative  case,  Georg. 
Ravenna,  iv.  19),  or  Ajiraboxa,  in  its  later  form, 
was  a city  of  Pannonia  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  river  Arrabo  with  the  Danube.  It  was  a place 
of  some  importance  under  the  lower  empire,  (and 
was  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  legions.  It  is  probably  the  Akdon 
(*A p§wv)  of  Polybius  (ii.  11).  The  royal  borough 
of  Raab  corresponds  nearly  with  the  ancient  Arrabo. 
(It.  Anton,  p.  246;  Tab.  RetUtngtr. ; Notitia  Im- 
perii.) [W.  B.  D.] 

A'RRABON,  ATIRAGON.  [Araous.] 

ARRE'CHI  (A * tribe  of  the  MaeoUc, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
495;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Pint*  vi.  7)  ; probably  the 
Arichi  (’Apixoi)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 18).  [P.  S.} 

ARRETIUM  ('AjlftijTiov:  Kth.  ’Aflfnrriyot,  Are- 
tin  us,  Piin. ; but  inscriptions  have  always  Arretitius: 
A rezzo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities 
of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amus, 
about  4 miles  S.  of  that  river.  Strabo  soys  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etruria,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckons  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Rome,  which  rather  exceeds  the  truth.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  50  M.  P.  from 
Florentia,  and  37  from  Clusium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  285 ; Tab.  Peut.)  All  accounts  agree 
in  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  twelve  which  composed  the 
confederation  (M  filler,  Ktrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  345). 
though,  in  comcquence  of  its  remoteness  from  Route, 
we  hear  comparatively  little  of  it  in  history.  It  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  Tanjuinius  Pris- 
cus,  when  w'e  are  told  that  five  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  Arretium,  Clusium,  Yolaterrae,  Rusellac,  and 
Vetulonia,  united  their  arms  with  the  Latins  and 
Sabines  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman 
king.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  till  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  again  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  more  distant  cities  of  Etruria; 
but  among  these  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  hostile  in  its  disposition.  In  B.  c.  309  we  are 
told  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  drawn 
into  the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  following  year  to 
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conclude  a peace  with  the  Republic  for  30  years. 
(Lie.  ix.  32,  37 ; Diod.  xx.  35.)  It  would  seem 
that  the  Arretines  were  again  in  arms  with  the  other 
Etruscans  in  B.  o.  294,  but  were  compelled  to  sue 
far  peace,  and  purchased  a truce  for  40  years  with  a 
large  sura  of  money.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livy  speaks  of 
Arretium  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  “ capita  Etruriae  populorum;”  but  we  learn 
that  they  were  agitated,  and  probably  weakened  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
them  in  open  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
which  tliey  passed  into  the  condition  of  subjects  or 
dependents  of  Rome  is  unknown,  but  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a peaceful  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
triumph  over  the  Arretines.  In  B.  c.  283  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a Homan  army 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defeated,  bnt  the 
city  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Pol. 
ii-  19.) 

After  the  Romans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Italy.  Arretium  was  regarded  as  a military  post  of 
tbe  highest  importance,  as  commanding  the  western 
entrance  into  Etruria  and  the  valley  of  tbe  Tiber 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  high  road  across  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Bononia  was  not  con- 
structed till  b.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxx ix.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  route  was  one  previously  frequented ; hence, 
in  the  .Second  Punic  War,  F laminins  was  posted  at 
Arretiom  with  his  army  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Hannibal,  while  Semliua  occupied  Arimi- 
nam  with  the  like  object.  (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
xxii.  2,  3.)  Daring  a later  period  of  the  same  war 
»a*pi<ions  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tiura;  bnt  Marcellas,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
haste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21, 
22,  24.)  But  a few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  205) 
the  Arretines  were  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria  to  furnish  arms  and  military  stores  of 
various  kinds  for  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxriii.  45.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Snlla  and  Marius 
they  took  part  with  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punished  by  Sulla,  who  deprived  them  of 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizen*,  and  confiscated  their 
lanls,  but  did  not  actually  carry  out  their  partition. 
Many  of  tbe  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  cause 
of  Catiline.  (Cic.  pro  Coee.  33,  pro  Muren.  24, 
ad  AtL  L 19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  b.  c.  49,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
whirh  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
h»*  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Cars.  D.  C.  i.  11; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi  12.)  From  this  time  its  name 
w scarcely  mentioned  in  history ; but  we  learn  from 
the  Liber  Cobmiarum  that  it  received  a colony 
under  Augustus,  apparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
gives  tbe  title  of  Arretium  Julinm.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
drecribrs  tbe  Arretines  as  divided  in  hU  time  into 
the  Aretini  Vetoes,  Aretirii  Fidentes,  and  Arctini 
Jalienses.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
cipal bodies  or  communities  is  certain  from  an  in- 
scription, in  which  we  find  the  “ Decuriones  Arreti- 
nonim  Veteran  ” (Orel].  Jnscr.  100),  but  it  is  not 
dear  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns. 
J-trabi  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
other  inscriptions  mention  the  “ Ordo  Arret inorum,” 
wirhout  any  turther  addition.  (Ib.  1300;  Mur. 
hucr.  p.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
thcr  were  merely  the  names  of  distinct  colonics  or 
bodies  of  settlers  which  bad  for  some  reason  received 
a separate  municipal  organisation.  The  Arntini 
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Jnlienses  were  evidently  the  colonists  settled  by  Au- 
gustus: the  Arretini  Fidenjea  probably  dated  from 
the  time  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  from  a still  earlier 
period.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium  Vetus,  tbe  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  fact 
occupy  a site  different  from  the  modem  Artzzo , 
which  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  city. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
height  called  Poggio  di  S.  Cornelia,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Artzzo , where  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  apparently  of  Etruscan 
construction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
city  are  some  small  portions  of  an  am  phi  theatre,  de- 
cidedly of  Roman  date.  (Repetti,  l>iz.  Gcogr.  di 
Toscana,  vol.  i.  p.  585;  Micali,  Mon.  lord.  p.  410; 
I tennis's  Etruria,  voL  ii.  pp.  421—431.) 

Tbe  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Arezzo 
are  far  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  bronze,  especially  the  Cki- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  Minerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  found,  of  a pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  different  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etruria.  Tile  Roman  inscrip- 
tions on  them  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  (Mart.  i.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98;  Pers.  i.  130.)  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  construction. 
(Vitruv.  ii.  8.  § 9;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re- 
mains of  these  are  now  visible. 

Maecenas  is  commonly  regarded  as  a native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  ho 
was  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  belonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5;  compare 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  29.  1,  Stit.  i.  6. 1)  ; and  the  jesting 
epithets  applied  to  his  favourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  hb  Arretian  origin.  (Macrob.  ii.  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  very  extensive,  and 
included  not  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arnus,  but 
a port  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  ns 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  hitter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
“ Arretinum  Stagnum,”  mentioned  by  Julius  Ob- 
sequons  (§  100),  most  have  been  a marshy  lake  in 
the  Val  di  Chiana.  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  was  extremely  fertile:  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.  (Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4,  xviiL  9,  s.  20.)  [E.H. B.] 
ARRHAPACHPT1S  (’A ftawaxair,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  § 2),  a district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a town  which  Ptol. 
(vi.  1.  § 6)  calls  Arrhapa  ('Apfiava).  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  Arphaxad,  as  Ik  chart 
(Geog.  Suer,  il  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.J 
ARRHF/NE.  [Akzanexb.] 

AH  HI  II  ANA  (rd  'Ajlfnavd),  a town  in  the  Thra- 
cian Cheraonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynossema, 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viil  104.) 

ARRI  ACA  {It.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  (K dpaxKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §57;  Geog.  Jtav. 
iv.  44),  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
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conensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Emcrita  to  Caesar - 
augusta,  22  M.  P.  NE.  of  Complutum  (Alcala). 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Guadalajara,  on  the 
Ilenares,  where  the  bridge  across  the  river  is  built 
on  Roman  foundations.  As  to  the  rariation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
the  form  Caraca.  (Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  429.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  ("'Apera;  Eth.  'Apacuos:  Azuaga ),  a city 
of  the  Turduli,  in  the  district  of  Baeturia  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Cor- 
duba.  It  lay  in  the  Sierra  M arena  (M.  Marianas), 
and  Ls  mentioned  in  the  war  with  Viriathus.  (Ap- 
pian.  J/isp.  70;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  with 
inscriptions.  (Florez,  ix.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  ("Aptra.  O Capa  a),  a district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  of  the  Panjab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  lay  nearer 
to  the  former  river,  and  which  contained  the  city  of 
Taxila  (rd  TdftAa  or  Taf/aAa),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  Indian  king  Taxilcs.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 45.)  [P.S.] 

ARSA'CIA.  [Riiagaf..] 

ARSA  DA,  or  ARSADUS,  a town  of  Lycia,  not 
mentioned,  so  far  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modern  site  appears  to  be  Arsa,  a small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus.” 
(Spratt’s  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  293.)  There  arc  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  I.ycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
served. “ There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place.”  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  not  Arsa,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Arsada  (like  Ary- 
candn),  as  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (Apaa&ecev  A dijpos,  and 
ApoaSta,  in  the  accusative  singular.)  The  real  name 
is  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  I)emus  honoured  a certain  jerson  with  ’ 
a gold  crown  and  a bronze  statue  for  certain  sendees 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there 
was  a temple  of  Apollo  at  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
ARSAMOSATA.  [Akmosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  {'Apaavias:  A/yrarZ-cAdl),  an  affluent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  31; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  15  ; Plut.  Lucull.  31).  Ritter 
( Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol.  si.  | 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (St.  Martin,  Man.  sur  I’Armenie,  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.J.] 

ARSAXUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other  j 
writer.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARSENA'RIA  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  14;  ’A patvapia 
KoXwvia,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 3;  Arscnnaria  Latinorurn, 
Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; Arsinna,  Mela,  i.  6.  § 1:  Arzew , 
Ku.),  an  important  city  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Mauretania  Cacsaricnsis,  3 M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  \V.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  is  proved  by  its  mins,  among  which  are 
the  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended  , 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14,  j 
2nd  ed.:  Barth,  Wandcrungen,  ifc.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.]  1 
ARSE'XE  (’ApcTTjWj ; Van),  a large  lake  situated  j 


in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thonitis  (©swTm),  which  Gros- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thospitis  (Ctomrirtr,  comp.  Ptol. 
v.  13.  § 7;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31).  The  lake  Andssa, 
which  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  distinguishes  from  Thospitis 
has  been  identified  with  Arscnc,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arjish,  situated  on  the  X. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  Mini,  sur  rArmenie.  vol.  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  (Erdhmde,  vol. 
ix.  p.  786)  identifies  Arsissa  with  the  Mantiane  of 
Strabo,  and  I.ake  Van.  It  mast  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a terra  incognita, 
and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  come  to 
any  distinct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
describes  Arsene  as  abounding  in  natron,  so  mu<h 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  : the  water  was 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
• with  such  rapidity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Arsene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethusa  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  comp.  Ritter,  Erd- 
I hmde , vol.  x.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopae- 
| dia).  Lake  Vim  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  extreme 
| length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  28  miles.  The 
; level  is  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
i water  is  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  particu- 
j l.vrly  near  the  rivers.  (Kinncir,  Travels,  p.  384  ; 
i London  Geog.Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  vol.  x.  pp.  391, 
398.410.)  [E.B.  J.] 

ARSE'SA  (*Apcy<ra:  Arjish),  a town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  the  NE.  of  Lake  Van;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsia  (’Ap<ria)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 13).  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  called  'A pats  or  "Ap(«s  (Const.  Porph. 
de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 

In  a.  n.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ; but, 

A.  D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  : soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  a.  d.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (St. Martin,  Man.  sur 
rArmenie , vol.  L p.  136;  London  Grog.  Journal , 
vol.  x.  p.  402.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RSIA,  a small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Arsa , 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  11- 
lyricum,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  former  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23; 
Tab.  Pout.)  Floras  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  limit  between  the  Illyrian*  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaticua  Si- 
nus ( Golfo  di  Quarnero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Kosactium  ( Castel  Auoro). 
The  existence  of  a town  of  the  mime  “ Civitas  Ar- 
sia,”  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna(iv.31 ),  and  is  probably  a mistake.  [E.H.B.] 
A’RSIA  SILVA,  a wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Vcientine  territories,  where  a battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  and  the  exiled  Tarqtiins,  supported 
by  the  Veientincs  and  Tarquinians,  in  which  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slain. 
(Ur.  ii.  6;  VlL  Max.  i.  8.  § 5;  Plut.  Popl.  9,  who  % 
writes  the  name  OApaov  aAaoi.)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioned;  it  wns  probably  nothing 
more  than  a sacred  grove.  Dionysius  calls  it  tpvphs 
itpbs  Vipuos  'O pdrov  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
i-  probably  corrupt.  [E.  11.  B.] 

ARSIA'NA  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of 
Susiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  ns  the 
Tarciana  (Taptidrd)  of  Ptol.  (vi.  3.  § 5).  [V.] 


ARSINAKIUM. 

ARSIXATUUM  PR.  (’ Apmrdptoy  fixpov),  a 
headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 6)  in  8°  long.,  and  12°  N.  lat., 
between  tiie  two  great  rivers  Darudus  (Senegal)  and 
Stacheir  ( Gambia) ; a position  exactly  answering  to 
that  of  C.  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  whole 
CKitiuent  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  gives 
punts  on  tiie  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  liis 
westernmost  point  being  the  Pr.  Cotea,  at  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Straits,  w hich  he  places  in  long.  6°  [Ampb- 
UsiaJ  ; for  he  mistook  tiie  whole  shape  of  this 
cja»t,  especially  in  its  N.  portion.  Rut  still  his  Pr. 
Andoariuin  is  tiie  westernmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
a long  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
phers who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C.  Blanco  have  not 
given  ITolemy  sufficient  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  longitudes.  [P.  S.] 

AKSI'XOE  ('Apoivdyj,  Strab.  p.  804 ; l’lin.  v.  11. 
s.  12,  vi.  29.  a.  33;  Steph.  B.  p.  126;  Mart.  CapelL 
6.  § 677  : Ftk.  'Apciyot-nji,  or  ’Aptrirotvs),  the 
lume  of  several  cities  which  derired  their  appellation 
from  Arainoe.  the  favourite  sister  of  ITolcmy  Phila- 
delphia, who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
and  dedicated  them  to  her  honour  or  memory.  Their 
erection  or  improvement  consequently  dates  between 
a.c.  284 — 246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
occupied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previously  existing 
towns. 

1.  A city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hcroo- 
pilite  gulf,  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  w’as  the  capital  of  the 
Ilerx»polite  norae,  and  one  of  the  principal  harbours 
belonging  to  Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
nominated Cleopatris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arainoites 
(Plio.  v.  9.  § 9;  Orelli,  Inter.  516).  It  is  also 
conjectural  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pihachiroth  ( ExotL  xii.  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7; 
Winer,  Billiot  A.  Realtcortcrb.  iL  p.  309).  The 
modem  Ardschcrud , a village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Arainoe.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Rival  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Phihuiclphus  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Hcroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  v.  12)  was  125  miles  from  Pelusiom.  The 
revenues  of  the  Arainoite  nome  were  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  his  sister,  aid  remained  the  property 
of  successive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
family.  The  shortness  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
desert  and  its  position  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a staple  of  trade. 
But  although  it  possessed  a capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  tiie  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
ships  encountered  from  reefs  in  working  up  the  gulf 
were  considerable.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
eligibly  situated  for  tho  Indian  traffic  than  cither 
Ilyas  Hormas  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  commerce  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Romans.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually 
sailed  from  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  from  western 
India  silk,  precious  stones,  and  aromatics  (Gibbon, 
D.  and  F.  ch.  vi). 

2.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Dome  Arainoite*,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
*nuth-wcst  of  Memphis,  in  lat.  29°  N.  In  the 
Pharaonic  era  Arsinoe  was  denominated  the  city  of 
Crocodiles  (KpoaobtiAwy  xdAis),  from  the  peculiar 
reverence  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal.  The 
region  in  which  Arsinoe  stood  — the  modern  Kl- 
fgoom  — was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt.  Besides 
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com  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  ruses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vieinity 
of  Alexandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arainoite  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Ijikc  Moeris  ( Berket  el  kerun ) watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  ( BahrJusuf ),  and  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  I*akc  are  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Medlnct-el-Fyoom,  or 
el- Fares  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a few  sculptured 
blocks,  liave  hitherto  been  found  there.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Roman  empire  Arsinoe  wa*  annexed 
to  the  defiartment  of  Arcadia,  and  betaine  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  sec.  (Strub.  xvii.  p.  809,  aeq.; 
Herod,  iL  48;  Diod.  i.  89;  Aelian.  II.  A.  x.  24; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  11,  xxxvi.  16;  Mart.  Capell.  vi.  4 ; 
Belzoui's  Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  162  ; Cham  pul  liun, 
lEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  aeq.) 

3.  A city  in  the  Regio  Trogludytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Philoteras 
( Kosseir ) and  Myos  llonnos.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’A p- 
atv6i\).  According  to  Agatharchidcs  (de  Rub.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arainoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mons  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Heruo- 
polite  Gulf. 

4.  A city  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  Dirt  Berenices, 

and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el- 
Mandeb).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A town  of  Crete  assigned  to  Lyctua.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkol ius  (ad  loc.)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  A vktov  we 
should  read  Auk  las. 

Its  existence  lias  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  304.) 

6.  A town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682;  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 4),  formerly  called  Marion  (Mdpioy ; Steph.  B. 
s.v.;  comp.  Scylax,  s.v.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arainoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegvptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolerny  Pbiladcl- 
plms.  Hierocles  and  Const.  Porphy r. (Them.  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  Soloi.  The  modem 
name  is  Polikrusoko  or  Crisophou,  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  there  was  a grove  sacred  to  Zeus.  Cyprus, 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
had  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  several  princesses  of  that  house. 

Another  Arainoe  is  placed  near  Ammochoetus  to 
the  N.  of  the  Island  (Strab.  p.  683).  A third  city 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (/.  c.),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  survives  in  the 
present  Arschelia  (l)’Anvillc,  Mem.  de  V Acad,  tits 
Inscrip,  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  537,  545,  551,  554  ; Engel, 
Kgpros , vol.  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Marati,  Viagyit 
vol.  i.  p.  200).  [E.  B.  J.J 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pcnta- 
polis  in  Cyrenaka : so  called  under  the  Ptolemies: 

Q 
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its  earlier  name  was  Tauclieira  or  Toucheira. 

[Tauchkira.]  [P.  S.] 

8.  A place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 

Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  ruined  modern  castle,  called  S nkhta 
Kdltsi,  below  which  is  a port,  such  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Arsinoe,  and  a peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  covered  with  ruins.  {Asia  Minor , 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemnrinm, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Cape  Kizliman.  (Beau- 
fort’s Karamania).  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Pataka.] 

10.  In  Aetolia.  [Coxope.] 

ARSISSA.  [ Arses*  b.] 

ARTABIA,  ARTABIUS.  [Arabis.] 

AR'TABRI  ("ApraGpot,  ’Aporp*6ai,  Arrotrcbae), 

a people  in  the  extreme  NW,  of  Ilispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  about  the  promontory  Nerium  (C.  Finis- 
terre),  and  around  a bay  called  by  their  name 
[Aktap.roki  ’m  Six  us],  on  which  there  were  several 
sen-port  towns,  which  the  sailors  who  frequented 
them  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artabri  (’ AprdSptov 
\tp*yas).  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  He  places  them  in  Lusitania,  i 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Gallicia , which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  Ortegal  and  C.  Finisterre  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  153,  154;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtic! , in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  it 
the  latter  were  a tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1 . § 9 ; but  the  text  is 
doubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Gallacci  Lucenses  (KoAAoikwp  Aov- 
K-rjvolwv,  ie.  having  LucusAugusti  for  their  capital : 
ii.  6.  §§  2,  4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  s.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trebae,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Luctis  August!, 
about  the  promontory  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  Nerium  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ; but  he  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a very  curious  error.  He  mentions 
a promontory  called  Artabrum  as  the  headland  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain  ; the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontory  to  be  the  W.  head- 
land of  the  estuary  of  the  Toy  us,  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  and  others  Olisipone, 
from  the  city  of  Olisipo  (Lisbon).  He  assigns,  in 
fact,  all  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  the  N.  coast ; and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabrum  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrcbae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  Mela),  he 
perversely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabrum  a |x*ople  of  the 
same  name,  who  never  were  there  (ibi  genie m Ar- 
tahrum  quae  nunqwun  fuit,  manifesto  errore.  Ar- 
rotrebas  enim,  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  pro- 
monturium,  hoc  in  loco  posuere,  litteris  permutatis : 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35 ; comp.  ii.  1 18.  s.  1 12). 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  Clnudionerium  (KAau- 
Ziovipiov)  and  Novium  (Noouicv)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  on  the 
surface  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a plan  apparently  similar  to  the  **  gold- 
washings  ” of  California  (Strab.  iii.p.  147 ).  [P.S.] 
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ARTABROTOM  PORT  US  QApraipQa  Kgtfp). 
a sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallacci)  S.  of  Pr. 
Nerium.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 22  ; Agmthem.  L 4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  in  the  plural  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  further  N.  on  the  Bay 
of  Ferro l and  Coruna.  [Artabri.] 

ARTABRO'RUM  SINUS,  a hay  on  the  coast  of 
the  ArtAbri,  with  a narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Arik>- 
urica,  and  receiving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  worth  mention  ; the  other  two  were  the  Means 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  iii.  1.  § 9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  great  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Gallicia,  between  La  Coruna  on  the  S.  and 
C.  Friorino,  SW.  of  El  Ferro l,  on  the  N.;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  Coruifa,  Bt- 
tanzos , and  El  Fcrrol , and  receives  the  four  rivers 
Mero , Mendo,  Eume , and  Juria.  Of  these  the  first 
anil  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  hays 
of  Coruna  and  El  Ferrol , correspond  in  name  with 
Mela’s  rivers  ; but  the  other  two,  which  fall  into  the 
estuary  of  Be  tamos,  are  quite  as  important  in  respect 
of  their  sire.  The  bay  is  completely  land-locked  ; 
its  coasts  arc  bold  and  lofty  ; but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  form  those  secure  harbours,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwit listanding  some  confusion  in  the  numbers 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Magnus  Portus 
(d  plyai  \tp+iv)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaea  La- 
censes  (ii.  6.  § 4).  [P.  S.] 

A'RTABRUM  PROM.  [Artabri.] 
ARTACANA.  [Aria  CrvxTAS  and  Artaea.] 
ART  ACE  (’Apraiai : Eth.  'Aprcucnvus,  'Apr&iaot, 
' Apron e vs : ArtaJei  or  Erdtk),  a towm  of  Myaia,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a Milesian  colony. 
(Strab  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Proconncsus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  docs  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns:  but  ho  speaks  (p.  57b) 
of  a wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  bland  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaeum.  Timosthcnes,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
| nus  (a  v.  ’Apraurj),  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
i a mountain,  and  to  a small  bland,  one  stadium  from 
! the  land.  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a suburb  of  Cyzicus.  (Bell. 
Pert.  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [G.  L.] 

ARTACE'NE,  or  Aractexr.  [Arbklites.] 
ARTACOANA.  [Aria  Civitas.] 

ARTAEA  Apr  ana,  Steph.  B.  : Eth.  *Ap- 

raiot),  a district  of  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Hellanicus  (Hellan.  Fragm.  No.  lxiii.  p.97,  Stuff), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(Steph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.5.  §4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  Btatea  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaei  ; Stephanas  and  Hesycliius  (s.v.  ’Aprd»)say 
that  it  was  a particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  Asiat.  Joum.  xi.  pt.  i.  p.  35). 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Modes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschung.it c.  p.  lxix.)  [V.] 
ARTAGE1KA,  a city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44 
long.,  and  18°  N.  lat.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 32).  [P.S.] 
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ARTAGE'RA  ('Aprayripat,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529;  ] 
*Afrrti7««po,  la n.  x.  36;  Artagera,  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  102), 
i town  of  Armenia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Artagigarta  of  Ptolemy  ('.* prayiydfrra,  v.  13.  § 22) 
and  the  Artogerassa  of  Amm.  Marcellinus(xxvii.  12). 

It  iscalkd  by  the  Armenian  writers  Artager  (Arda-  , 
J hrsf)  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sn r F Armenia,  vol.  i.  p. 
122.)  Before  the  walls  of  this  city  C.  Caesar,  grandson  | 
of  August  os,  received  the  wound  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
between  Arsamoeata  and  Tigranoccrta,  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  Artagigarta 
of  Ptolemy.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ART  AMIS  (•'Apro^ir.  PtoL  ri.  11.  §§2,3; 
Artauds,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Bactria, 
which  flowed  into  the  Zarias{4*  (or  river  of  Balkh ). 
Wife*  (Ariana,  p.  162)  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
hukath,  which  flows  NE.  in  the  direction  of  BaUch. 
The  name  itself  is  probably  of  Persian  origin.  [V.] 

ART AXES  (’Afmb'rjf),  also  written  Arlannes 
awl  Artanoa,  a small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Arrian  (p.  13)  150  stadia  east  of  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a haven  and  temple  of  Venus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.] 

ARTAXISSA  (’ Aprayitraa ; Telaicef),  a city  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyrus  and  M.  Caucasus 
(Ptol.  v.  1 1 § 3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points 
«f  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
longest  day  15  hrs.  25  min.,  and  being  one  hour  E. 
of  Alexandria  (viii.  19.  § 5).  [P.  S.] 

ARTAUXUM  ('Aprawoi'),  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  fort  which  Drnsus  erected  on  mount  Taunns 
(Tacit  Aim*,  i.  56),  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
stored by  Gemianicus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.)  Some  find 
its  site  in  Salburg,  near  Horn  burg.  [L.  S.] 

ARTAXATA  (’Aprc^aro,  ’Apra^iehrara,  *Ap- 
rafuurwra:  Artaxata  sing,  and  plnr.,  Plin.  vi.  10; 
Jar.  ii.  170;  Tac.  Annal.  ii.  56,  ri.  32,  xiii.  41, 
xri.  23:  Kth.  "Apra^aTijyos),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Armenia,  situated  on  a sort  of  peninsula  formed  by 
the  curve  of  the  river  Araxes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.) 
Hannibal,  who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
when  Antioch  os  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
superintended  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
so  called  in  honour  of  Artaxias.  (Strab.  p.  528 ; j 
Pint.  LuevU.  31.)  Corbulo,  a.  d.  58,  destroyed  the  | 
town  {Diet  of  Ifiog.  t.  r.),  which  was  rebuilt  by  , 
Tiiilates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronia  in  honour  J 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  to  him.  (Dio.  Cass,  lxiii.  7.)  The  j 
subsequent  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians,  ; 
will  be  found  in  St.  Mart  in  {Mem.  sur  F Armenie, 
vol.  i p.  118).  Formerly  a mass  of  ruins  called  i 
Takt  TiridaU  (Throne  uf  Tiridntes),  near  the  junc-  1 
tim  of  the  A nu  and  the  Zengue,  were  supposed  to  ^ 
represent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  CoL  Monteith  (Aon-  i 
don  Gecg.  Journal,  voL  iii.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  lower  down  j 
than  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  | 
a bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  [E.  B.  J.]  j 

ARTEMI'S! UM  (*A prtpiotoy).  1.  The  name  of  : 
the  northern  coast  and  of  a promontory  of  Euboea,  | 
immediately  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Proeeoa,  belonging 
tn  the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  auist  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  fooght  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
fc-c.  480.  (Herod,  rii  175,  viii.  8;  Plut.  Them.  7 ; 
Mod.  xi.  12.) 

2.  A nw»untain  forming  the  boundary  between 
Argolis  an<l  Arcadia,  with  a temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
mmmit.  It  is  58 14  feet  in  height,  and  is  now  called 
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the  Mountain  of  Tumiki.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  § 3,  viii.  5. 
§ 6 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  203.) 

3.  A fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Tlicssa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kechius.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aedif.  iv.  3.)  The  Kechius,  as  Tafel  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  I .nke 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  anil  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Tafel, 
Thessalonica , pp.  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A promontory  of  Caria,  with  a temple  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  tho  bay  of  Glaucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pedauum  (Mela,  i.  16  ; Plin.  v.  28. 
s.  29.) 

5.  A town  in  Spain.  [Dianium.] 

6.  An  island  off  Etruria.  [Diaxium.] 

7.  A mountain  near  Aricia.  [Akicia.J 
ARTEM1TA.  1.  (’A prtfitra,  Strab.  xi.  p.519, 

xvi.  p.  744  ; Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 6 ; Steph.;  lsid. Char,  p.5  ; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26  ; Tab.  Peutinger),  a city  of 
Assyria,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Strab.  xL  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis 
(Did.  Char.);  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.744) 
500  stadia  (Tab.  Pealing.  71  mill.)  E.  of  Seleoda, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanus  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  on  a river 
called  the  Sillas.  The  modern  SlterUin  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  (ion),  a town  of  Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13. 
§ 21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tradi- 
tions, by  Semiramis.  A canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a river,  under  the  name  of 
Shenirdm  Su , is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Van.  Mr.  Brant  ( London  Geog.  Journal,  voL  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a small  village  of  the  name  of 
Arlemid,  at  no  great  distance  from  Fan.  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  he  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  l)’An- 
ville  (Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  324;  comp.  Kinncir, 
Trav.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  Large  and 
important  town  of  V un,  which  St.  Martin  (Mem.  rur 
FArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Buana  (Boudi/a)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Pan  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
chroniclers  in  connection  with  their  history.  (St. 
Martin , c.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARTEMITA.  [Echixadee.] 

ARTENA.  1.  A city  of  the  Volscians.  known 
only  from  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  siego 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  404.  It  ap- 
penrs  that  it  had  a very  strong  citadel,  which  held 
out  long  after  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  tho  name  never  again  occurs.  Gell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  Cieita,  to  be  those  of  Ar- 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Al>eken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  im)*ortant 
city  of  Ecetra.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Home , p.  1 10;  Nibby, 
JHnlomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  203 — 265 ; Abeken,  Mittel 
Jf alien,  p.  75.)  [EcKTRA.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  wo  learn  that 
there  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etruria, 
between  Caere  and  Veii,  and  a dependency  of  the 
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former  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  kings,  No.  1.)  There  arc  coins  of  Arva  extant,  i nscribed 
an<i  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  preserved.  The  ARVA.  and  m.  akvex.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  14.  15.) 
positions  ascribed  to  it  by  Gcll  and  Nibby  (//.  cc.)  are  Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.]  conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  b.  3).  [P.S.] 

ARTIGI,  two  cities  of  llispania  Baetica.  1.  In  ARVAI).  [Aradis.] 
the  X.,  on  the  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita,  ARVARXI  (’A pouapvoi),  a people  of  India  intrn 
36  M.  P.  from  Mcilaria  and  32  from  Metellinum.  Its  ' Gungcm,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolus,  along  the  river 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  about  Castuera.  (It.  Ant.  p.  i Tyna,  and  os  far  X.  asthcOnidi  M.;  having,  among 
416.) — 2.Autigi  Juuexsf-s  (1’lin.iii. l.s.  3, where  ' other  cities  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ma- 
t lie  common  text  has  Astigi  : 'Apr lyis,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  langa^dvayya),  which  somesupposc  to  be  Madras. 
§11:  A lhamd).  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  14.  92.)  [P.  S.] 

?>.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania  ARVERNT  ( ‘ Apoutpvoi,  Strab.  p.  190),  a nation 
and  the  conventus  of  Corduba.  It  stood  in  the  heart  of  Celtica,  and  in  Caesar's  time  one  of  the  most 
of  M.  llipula  (the  Surra  Xrraila),  and  commanded  powerful  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
one  of  the  chief  posses  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  Aedui  for  the  supremacy  (B.  G.  i.  31).  In  the 
to  the  valley  of  Granada.  In  the  Moorish  wars  it  great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercingetorix,  r.c. 
was  celebrated  as  011c  of  the  keys  of  Granada ; and  its  52,  the  Eleuthori  Cadurci,  Gabali,  and  Yellauni  arc 
rapture  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28,  1482,  was  a fatal  mentioned  ( B . (7.  vii.  75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yield 
blow  to  the  Moon*,  whose  feelings  are  recorded  in  the  obedience  to  the  Arvcrni.  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleutheri 
“ very  mournful  ” Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  “Ay!  de  is  a qualification  of  the  name  Cadurci : it  is  jwobable 
mi  AlhamaT — “Alas!  fir  my  Alhama  .•"well  known  that  under  this  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
by  Byron's  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain , people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Yellauni  is  also 
p.  122.)  [P.  S.]  doubtful:  the  people  are  called  Vellavi  in  Strabo's 

AKTISCUS  (’ApTuncds),  a tributary  of  the  He-  text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaults,  </c., 
brus  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  vol.  i.  p.  339). 

Odrysae.  (Herod,  iv.  92.)  On  the  SE.  Caesar  makes  the  Mons  Cebenna  (Ce- 

ARTYMNESUS.  [Pixaua.]  rennes)  the  boundary  of  tlie  Arvcrni,  and  tlwir  neigh- 

ARTYNIA.  [ Uasoylitis.]  hours  on  this  side  were  the  Helvii  in  the  Provincia, 

ARl-ALTKS  (<i  'ApouxArijs  <5poi),  a mountain  of  afterwards  called  Gallia  Xarbonensis  (Ii.  G.  vii.  8). 
Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  a little  to  the  X.  of  But  the  proper  territory  of  the  Arvcrni  did  not  ex- 
the  Equator,  in  33°  long,  and  3°  X.  lat.,  in  a part  tend  so  far,  for  the  Yellavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
of  Central  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it  tween  them  and  the  Helvii.  Strabo  makes  their 
were  the  peoples  Nabathrac  (NaSadpau)  and  Xulie-  territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
cos  (EuAi»fic«ir  Aiffhnrt*),  the  hitter  extending  to  M.  poeso«.aed  the  valley  of  the  Klaver  (Allier),  perhaps 
Arangas.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)  [P.  S.J  nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Ixrire,  and  a large 
ARU'CI  (’Apofiti).  1.  A city  of  the  Celtici,  in  j part  of  the  highlands  of  central  France.  The  name 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundax  J Is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  region 
and  Acinipo,  in  the  conventus  of  Hispalis;  identified  of  Auvergne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
by  inscriptions  with  Aroche.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15;  Plin.  Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  Lemoviccs,  and  on  the  NW. 
iii.  1.  s.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  raiding  from  tlie  Bituriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW  Their 
one  of  the  best  MSS.;  others  have  Aruti,  Arurtci , actual  limits  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  old  dioceses 
Arrngi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  to  have  confounded  of  Clermont  and  S.  Flour,  a determination  which  is 
the  consecutive  words  A rutula  and  A f'uci : Florez,  only  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
Esp.  S.  ix.  p.  120  ; Gruter,  p.  46;  Ukcrt,  ii.  1.  p.  old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arvcrni  are 
382) — 2.  (Mourn),  a city  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P.  represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
E.  of  Pax  Julia.  (It.  Ant.  p.  427).  [P.  S.]  power  as  far  as  A 'arbonne  and  the  frontiers  of  Mar- 

ARUXDA  ( A povv&a:  Honda'),  a city  of  the  stille ; and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Celtici.  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of  : Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  is  true, 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  ed.  I it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territory,  but 
Sillig,  comp.  Amici,  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1029,  of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
No.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Aranda  at  Honda  la  minant  people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar's  time,  as  we 
ritja,  which  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of ' have  seen,  the  states  in  subjection  to  them  were  only 
inscriptions  there,  for  Acixipo  ; on  the  ground  that  those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  pre- 
the  inscriptions  at  Honda  bearing  tlie  name  of , tended  consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  i- 
Aranda,  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  at  Honda  427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  is  not  a 
la  vieja  (Ford,  p.  98);  but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  1 blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  amv 
make  Acinipo  and  Aranda  different  places.  [P.S.]  I gam  e before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  swoni. 

ARU'PIUM  (It.  Ant.:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pent.;  Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Am-  rui  among  those  who  ac- 
'Apovrivoi,  'Apuvwivos,  Strab.  : Eth.  Avpovnivot,  compariied  Bellovesus  hi  the  Gallic  migration  into 
App.;  Aui  rsjrry?  or  nr.  Mungava),  a town  of  the  Italy. 

lapydos  in  lllyricum,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus,  The  position  of  the  Arvemi  is  determined  with 
after  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  (Ap-  some  precision  by  that  of  their  capital  Augustenc- 
pian,  III.  16 : Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.)  inetum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  Is  now 

ARISI'NI  CAM  PL  [Beneventum.]  Clermont , the  chief  town  of  the  Auvergne.  Caesar 

ARY  A ( Aleolea , Ru.),  a municipium  of  Hispania  does  not  mention  this  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
Baetica,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Baetis  (Gwtdal-  of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia  ( B.  G.  vii.  36),  which 
quivir ),  two  leagues  above  Corduba  (Cortlova).  he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  dark  When  Hasdrubal  passed  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
marble.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  nume-  Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  received  him  in  a 
rous  inscriptions,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  ouiwi  friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whether  any  of 
mt'XIC'iril.  FLA  vii.  akvkxsis.  (Gruter,  p.  470,  them  joined  him  docs  not  up[<car.  A king  of  the 
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Xrvmu,  named  Luer,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  as 
be  rote  in  his  chariot  used  to  throw  about  him  gold 
sad  silver  coin,  for  the  people  to  jack  up.  lie  was 
the  father  of  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  of  Fabius  Maximus. 

The  Homans  seem  to  have  first  met  the  Arvemi 
in  b.  c,  121.  The  Aedui  and  Allobroges  were  at 
war,  and  the  Allobroges  had  the  Arvemi  and  Kuteni 
as  allies.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  defeated  the  Allo- 
broges  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  hire.  (Floras,  iii. 
2:  Veil.  I’at.  ii.  10;  Orta.  v.  14.)  The  Allobroges 
were  made  Roman  subjects,  but  the  Arvemi  and  the 
Kuteni  lost  none  of  their  territory  {B.  G.  i.  45).  In 
fart  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
CVvenaes  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Provincia 
on  the  NW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procon- 
sui  of  Gallia  the  Arvemi  had  joined  the  Seqnani  in 
inviting  Ariovistus  and  his  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
order  to  halance  the  power  of  the  Aedui,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  German  had  become  the 
tyrant  of  the  Seqtuni,  but  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
vemi had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
tered Gallia  (b.  c.  58).  In  n.c.  52,  when  Gallia 
was  tranquillized,  as  Caesar  says,  a general  rising  of 
the  Galli  took  place.  The  Camutes  broke  out 
first;  ami  next  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvemian,  whose 
father  bad  held  the  chief  power  (prindpatus)  in  all 
Gallia,  roused  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a great  contest  and  the  Last  struggle  of 
the  Galli.  Vercingetorix  commanded  the  combined 
forces  {B.  G vii.  63,  64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  capture  of  Ale&ia,  and  Vercingetorix  fell  into  the 
hand*  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept 
a prisoner  till  Caesar's  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
of  this  brave  and  unsuccessful  Gaul  was  ended  in 
Roman  fashion  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
he  had  adorned  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  procession. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  19.) 

In  the  divLdon  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  the  Ar- 
vemi were  included  in  the  extended  limits  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  ’*  liberi  ;”  and,  if 
this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Pliny's  time 
the  Arvemi  enjoyed  the  privileges  which,  under  the 
Roman  government,  were  secured  to  those  provincials 
who  had  the  title  of  “ liberae  civi tales.”  [G.L.] 

AR'VII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
places  them  in  Gallia  Lugdunensls,  next  to  the  Dia- 
blintes.  IVAnville  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Ccnomani  and  the  Diablintes, 
occupied  wliat  was  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Mans. 
He  discovered  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
which  preserves  the  name  of  Free  or  Arte,  on  the 
hanks  of  a stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarthe , 
near  Soldi.  The  Sarthe  joins  the  Msyennc,  which 
enter*  the  Loire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Yagori- 
tuin.  [G.  L.] 

ARYCANDA  {'ApvKavZa:  Eth.  ’A puKav&tvs), 
a dty  in  Lycia  (Steph.  s.  c.  'ApvKav&a;  Schol.  ad  , 
/Had.  01.  Od.  7),  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a branch 
of  the  Limyrus  (Plin.  v.  27.  29).  Its  site  has  been 
ascertained  by  Fellows  (Lycia,  p.  22 1 ),  who  found 
near  the  river  Arycandus,  and  35  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  rains  of  Arycanda,  which  arc  identified  by  a 
Greek  inscription.  There  are  the  remains  of  a the- 
atre, tombs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  are  coins  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
among  the  ruins,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  187)  speaks  <jtf  a stream  which 
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| joins  the  sea,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lhnyrtu,  as 
j probably  the  Arycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
| Fellows,  only  the  name  Arycandus  ap|jears,  and  no 
Limyrus;  but  the  Limyrus  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt’s  Lycia  as  a small  stream  flowing 
fmm  Limyra,  and  joining  near  its  mouth  the  larger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  Arycandus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Arycanda  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  i.  p.  1 53).  [G.  L. J 

ARYMPHAEI.  [Argippaki.] 

ARXATA  ('Ap(aTa)),  a town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  Atropatene.  (St rub.  xi. 
p.  529;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZEN  (*ApT^f,  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p. 
722),  a town  of  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Thcodosiopolis 
( Erzrum ).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  a.p.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
dosiopolis.  No  remains  of  this  city  are  to  be  found 
now.  (St.  Martin,  Menu  stir  CArmenie,  vol.  i. 

p.  68.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARZAXE'NE  (’Ap(avTjrVj,  also  ’Ap^deij,  Procop. 
de  Atdif  iii.  2),  a province  in  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  Lank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Bit  lit,  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  \V.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  hike  Arsenc,  or  the  town  Arzen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vi.  7 ; Aram.  Marc, 
xxv.  7,  9 , Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thospitia  (0axrwmj,  v.  13.  § *18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsenc  (v.  13. 
§ 7).  The  district  Arrhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  comprc- 
b ended  in  the  Pashalik  of  I)ydr  Bekr.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASA  PAUL1NI,  a place  on  the  r«nd  from  Lug- 
dunum  {Lyon)  to  Augnstodunum  {Autun).  It  is 
placed  in  the  Antoniue  Itin.  x Gallic  leagues,  or 
xv  M.P.  from  Lugdunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  Arise.  Afa,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.J 

ASA  El  (’Afftuoi),  a people  of  Sannutia  Asiatica, 
near  tlie  Suanleni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
naTs.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  § 16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  common  text,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  a different  read- 
ing, namely  Chroasai.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  19.)  [I*.  S.] 
ASAMA  (’A<r<v*a),  a river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  32°  N.  hit.  (Ptol. 
iv.  1.  § 3),  30'  S.  of  Port  Khusibfc,  and  20’  N.  of 
the  river  Ifionr.  All  along  this  coast,  the  positions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy’s  latitudes 
(his  longitudes  are  greatly  out);  consequently  Asama 
is  Wadi-7'ensift,  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Morocco : Port  us  Rhusibis  is  Saffiee , 
and  the  river  Dionr  Is  Wad-al  Gored,  which  falls 
into  the  ocean  by  Moyador.  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geoy. 
of  llerod.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  M.P. 
from  Sala  {Sallee  : it  is  nearly  200  in  a direct  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  “ marine  haustu  sed  jtortu 
spectabile " (v.  1.  s.  1).  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
bo  the  some  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as 
205  M.  P.  from  Lixus ; but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identify  it  with  theAnidus  ('Ae<- 
8o*)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salma&ius, 
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Adonis  of  Scylax  (p.  52,  or  p.  123,  ed.  Gronov.); 
but  that  river  is  much  further  N.,  between  Lixus 
and  the  Straits.  (]P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  ('Aa€b<rrait  Herod,  iv.  170,  171; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  895:  ’A otinai,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 10), 
a Libyan  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Cyrene,  and  W.  of  the  GOigninmite;  distinguished 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  four-horsed  chariots.  ( Herod.  1.  c.)  Diony- 
sius Periegetcs  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
Minones.  inland  (juefripretpoi).  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Xasamones,  but  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy's  position  for  them,  E. 
of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hcsperides,  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Stephanas  Byzantinus  mentions  a city  of 
Libya,  named  As  by  s la  (’A  frtfwrra,  Eth.  'Arr€v<jTT)s)t 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Callimachus: — 
ob)  re  Tpir&pos  l<p'  voafftv  *Air6v<nao:  — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  Ashvstae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ; for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
quently placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  He*  Derides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [Triton.]  [1*.  S.] 
A'SCALON  ('  AoicaXwr,  *A<r«raA<£»'<0»',  Ascalo, 
Plin.  v.  14.  : Eth.  ’AoKaAtavirris,  'AokoAwvios, 
fern.  ’AffKoAwrii,  Steph.  B.,  Saidas,  Hierocles,  As- 
calona,  Ascalonitts:  'Ashdan ),  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1 Sam.  vi.  17), 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jamnia  (Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  11.  § 5), 
520  stadia  (Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  2.  § 1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Pcntinger Tables,  from  Jerusalem; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton.  I tin..  Ptol.  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges,  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  ( Judges , 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Ascalon  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (Amos,  i.  8 ; Zepk.  ii.  4.  7 ; 
Zech.  is.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  Aegypt 
(Joseph.  A ntiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
.Syrian  kings  (1  Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colon- 
mules.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  § 11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
as  a residence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11.  § 5.)  It 
suffered  much  in  the  .Jewish  wars  with  the  Romans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 1,  iii.  22.  § 1.)  And  its 
inhabitants  slew  2500  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 5.)  In  very  early  times  it 
was  the  scat  of  the  worship  of  Derceto  (Diod.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
woishipped  under  the  form  of  a fish  with  a woman's 
head.  (Comp.  Ov.  East.  ii.  406.)  Josephus  (B.  J. 
iii.  2.  § 1 ),  s|«aks  of  Ascalon  as  a strongly  fortified 
place.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela.  i.  11.  § 5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (.l//ium 
Ascalonicum ; French,  Echalotte;  Italian, Scalogna, 
a corruption  of  Ascalonia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  68;  Dioscor.  i.  24  ; Columcll.  xii.  10; 
Tbeophr.  Plant,  vii  4.)  In  the  4th  century  As- 
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ealon  was  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  remained  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  le'l  into  the 
bands  of  the  Saraceas.  Abtil-fedi  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  famous  strongholds  of 
Islam  (Schultens,  Index  Geog.  s.  v.  Edrisi,  par 
J anbert,  vol.  i.  p.340);  and  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  coast  is  sandy, 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibars  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders.  (Wiiken,  die 
JCreuzz,  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

IVArvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  i>.  1658),  and  Yon 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Rosen- 
m Idler,  Handbuch  der  Bib!.  Alterthem.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  represent  the  situation 
as  strong ; the  thick  walls,  Hanked  with  towers, 
were  built  on  the  top  of  a ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. 'Ashdan  presents  now  a most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Robinson,  Palestine , vol. 
ii.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASCA'NIA  LAC  US  or  ASC  A'NIUS  (’Aoxtm'a : 
Isnil’),  a large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  of  Nicnea.  (Strab.  p.  565, 
&c.)  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a place  called  Ascania  on  the 
lake.  The  lake  “ is  about  10  mil’s  long  and  4 wide, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  Mopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range.”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  7.)  Cnuner 
refers  to  Aristotle  (Mirah.  A use.  c.  54)  and  Pliny’ 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  fresh ; a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (Tl.  ii.  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  about  this  lake  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Steph.  s.  r. 
’A  ffKavia.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a lake  of  Plridia,  the  Like  of  Buldur 
or  Burdur.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
(Anab.  i.  29)  is  a different  lake  [Anaya].  [G.  L.] 

ASCATAXCAE  ('Ao-fcardysai),  a people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  Ascatarcas  : extending  E.  of  the  Tapuri, 
as  far  as  M.  I mails : somewhere  about  the  SK.  jiart 
of  Independent  Tartary.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 3.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCATANCAS  (‘AoKaraysas),  a mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a part  of  the  E.  boundary 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacac  from  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  Imatis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [Imaus],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (6pp.r\- 
T-hpioy)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140°  Ion.  and  43°  lat.  (vi.  13. 
§ 1 ).  Now,  following  Ptolemy's  latitude , which  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  crossed,  we  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy’s  caravanserai  at  the  spot 
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marked  by  the  rock -hewn  monument  called  Takht- 
i-Soulriman  (i. e.  Solomons  Throw),  near  Och,  in 
a lateral  valley  of  the  upper  Jaxartes  (Sihtnm), 
— which  is  still  an  important  commercial  station, 
from  its  position  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Tertk 
over  the  great  Moussonr  range,  Ptolemy’s  N.  branch 
of  the  Imaiis.  The  Ascat&ncas  might  then  answer 
to  the  A Intent  M.  or  the  Khouhakhai  J/.;  and  the 
more  northerly  Anarei  M.  of  Ptolemy  might  be  the 
Kkallai  or  Trchingis ; both  N\V.  branches  of  the 
Mmusovr  range:  but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
make  the  identification  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
tnianus  Marcellinus  (xxiil  6)  appears  to  refer  to  the 
same  mountains  by  the  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Ritter, 
Erdkttndc,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Heeren,  Idem , i.  2.  p.  487 ; 
Fcrbiger,  vol.  il  p.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCIBU'BGIUM,  or  ASCIBl’RGIA  (’Amri- 
SovfTfioy),  a town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  foundation  of  which  was  attributed  to 
dynes,  according  to  an  absurd  story  reported  by 
Tacitus  ( German . 3).  It  was  a Roman  station  in 
a.d.  70.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  is  placed  between  Novesium  or  Aeuw,  op- 
posite to  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably Xantcn.  Asciburgium  then  will  correspond  to 
Astmrg,  which  is  on  the  high  road  between  A 'em* 
and  XatUcn.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Gclduba  and 
Calo  between  Novesium  and  Vetera,  and  omits  Asci- 
burgium.  [G.  L.j 

ASCORDUS.  [Aoassa.I 

ASCRA  ('A<rvpa : Etk.  'Acrtcpcuoi),  a town  of 
Boeotia  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Thespiae,  from  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant. 
(Strah.  ii.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  aa  the  residence 
of  Hesiod,  whose  father  settled  hero  after  leaving 
Cyme  in  Aeoiis.  Hesiod  complains  of  it  as  a dis- 
agreeable residence  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  seq.)  ; ami  Eudoxus  found  still  more  fault 
with  it.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  413.)  But  other  m-iters 
speak  of  it  as  abounding  in  com  (woAvAifior,  Pans, 
ix.  38.  § 4),  and  in  wine.  (Zenod.  ap.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Hegesinus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Pausanias,  A sera  was  founded  by  Ephialtes 
ami  Otus,  the  sons  cf  Aloetis.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  a single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §§  1 , 2.)  The  remains  of 
Aiera  are  found  “ on  the  summit  of  a high  conical 
hill,  or  rather  rock,  which  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  Mount  Zagard , and  more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  Helicon.  The  distance  of  tliese 
ruins  from  Ltfka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
stades  which  Strabo  places  between  Tliespiae  and 
Ascra ; and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a single 
tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  conspicuously 
preserved,  just  as  Paosanias  describes  Ast  ra  in  his 
time,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a space  of  no  great  extent.  The  place  is  now  called 
Pyrgdki  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  eqnal 
and  regular  layers  of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly 
Urge.”  (Leake,  Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  491.) 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  As- 
craeus  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodic.  Hence  wc  find  “ As- 
craeum  carmen”  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  176),  and  similar 
phrases. 

ASCRTVTUH  (’A oKpobiov),  a town  of  Dalmatia 
in  Illyricom  of  uncertain  site.  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 5 ; 
Plin.  iii.  22.) 

A'SCUA,  a city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Liv.  xxiii.  27 : Gronovius  proposes, 
to  read  Aetna;  Epist.  iii.  in  Drakenborch's  Livy, 
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vol.  vilp.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  ascv. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  place.  (Stotini,  p.  27 ; 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P.S.J 

A'SCULUM  1.  ("A (tkAov,  Plut.  Dionys. : Eth. 
'AfftcAalut,  Appian.,  Asculanus:  Ascoli),  a city  of 
Apulia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Ilcrdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Canu- 
siuin.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (FI or.  i.  18. 
§ 9;  Plut.  Pgrrh.  21;  Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  hut  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  consequence,  as  wc  learn  from  its 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  city.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  Aubculum  or  AutCLUM  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhusclum),  whence  we  find  Obcl'LUM  and 
“ Osculana  pugna"  cited  by  Feat  us  from  Titinius. 
(Fricdlfinder,  Oekische  Munzen,  p.  55;  Festus,  p. 
197,  v.  Oeculana  pugna.)  It  Is  again  mentioned 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinum 
and  Venusia  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  52),  and  we  leant 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  jjortioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lnpoli  (Iter  Venusin.  p.  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a colony  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  other  inscriptions  attest  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  a considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentinian.  It  is  therefore  not  a little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Acseci’Laki  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  jjeople  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  them  among  the  Hirpini.  The  modem  city  of 
Aecoli  retains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
among  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c. 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhus 
was  fought  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  jairt  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  published  by  C. 
M filler  at  the  end  of  Didot’s  edition  of  Josephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of' Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  hwl 
direct  from  Bcnevcntum  to  Canusitun.  (Romanclli, 
j vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — 251 ; Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin.  pp. 
157 — 175;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  ('Aowoi/Aor,  Ptol.;  ’‘AokKov,  Strab.),  a city  of 
Picenum,  situated  on  the  river  Troentus  or  Tronto, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  still  call'd  As- 
coli. It  was  frequently  termed  Asculum  Picenum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  Ji.  C.  i.  15.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  rugged  and  difficult  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  learn 
from  Floras  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  capital  city  of  the  Piceni.  Hence  its 
capture  by  the  consul  1\  Sempronius  Soph  us  in  n.  c. 
208  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
whole  nation.  (Flor.  i.  19.)  It  bore  an  important 
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part  in  the  Social  War,  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
consul  Q.  Scrvilius,  his  legate  Fontcius,  and  all  the 
Roman  citizens  in  the  town  by  the  people  of  As- 
cultun,  having  given  the  first  signal  for  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Pompeius  Strabo  was  in 
consul uenee  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory city,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
turn  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Potnpeius  was  nnablo  to  reduce  it  till  after 
n long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judacilius,  himself  a native  of  Aseulum,  who  liad 
conducted  the  detepce,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life; 
and  Pompeius,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  ami  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v*  18;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  21;  Flor.  iii.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  lxxii.,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  of  Floras,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed;  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Sull.  8)  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lent  ulus  Spinther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  liis  approach. 
(Com.  B.  C.  i.  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Aseulum  a colony,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Piecnum  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonics  of  Augustas. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.227;  Gruter,  Jnscr.  p.465.  5,  10; 
Grelli.  Inscr.  3760;  Zurnpt.  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance  until  a late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  i^irs  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaeonus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Picenum.  (Procop.  iii.  11;  P.  Piac.  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  city  of  Ascoliy  which  retains  the  ancient 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
a province,  with  a population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Asculnm  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Truentus  to  Castrum  Truentinum  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  (Ezero),  a lake  in  Thessaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  La  path  us, 
which  Livy  describes  os  above  the  lake  Ascuris,  | 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  Rdp- 
sani.  (Liv.  xliv.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 
iii.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (y  ’A ora:  ’A etd-rys),  a town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Maennlia,  situated  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 3,  where  for  'laoaia  we 
ought  to  read  ’Aoala  or  'Acrid) ; but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Megalopolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pullantieis,  as  joining  Kponiinondos  before  the 
battle  of  Mant  ineia.  n.  c.  362.  (Xcn.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§ 5.)  At  a later  time,  however,  Asea  belonged  to 
Megalopolis,  as  wo  see  from  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  The  city  was  in  ruins  in  tlve 
time  of  pAusanias,  who  mentions  its  acropolis.  In 
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its  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia  from  the 
city,  on  the  rood  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alpliciiis.  and  near  them  those  of  the  Kurotas. 
The  two  rivers  united  their  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alpheius  rising  again  at  lVgae,  and 
the  Ku rotas  at  Belemina  in  Laconia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Boreium  (Krdtari),  was  a temple  of  Athena 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross.  Tlic  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Fran- 
gorrysi,  “ Frank -spring, ’’  the  sources  of  the  Alpheins. 
(Strab.  pp.  27 5,  343 ; Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4,  viii.  44.  § 3, 
viii.  54.  § 2;  Stcpli.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Peloponnerinca , p.  247 ; Ko6s, 
Reiten  im  Peltrponnes , vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER.  [Palaestina.] 

ASHDOD.  [Azotus.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASHTAKOTII  CARXAIM 
('Acrapw$,  'AarapwO  teal  Kapyqtv,  I. XX.,  El- Me- 
zdrlb),  a town  of  Bashan  (I>eiU.  i.  4 • Josh.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Lovites  ( 1 Chron . vi.  7 1 ).  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  in  ’AcTopwd  and  ’AcapvO)  places  it  6 
M.P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Bot>tra.  This 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  “ Kamaim  " or  “ homed  ” is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astartc.  This  goddess,  the  Dereeto  of  the 
Greeks,  had  a temple  (' At  apyartioy)  at  Caniion 
(2  Macc.  xii.  26;  comp.  I Macc.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Man-a- 
bacus, who  slew  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Macc. 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  § 4.)  EI-Mezdrib, 
which  Colonel  Leake  (Preface  to  Burkhardt’s 
Travels , p.  xii.)  identifles  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Hadj  Road  from  Damascus  to  Mekkuh.  Burkhanlt 
(Trav.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgrims  collect,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a lake  or  pend,  a mile  and  a half  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  thus  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a sort  of 
chapel,  around  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingliam, 
Arab.  Tribes , p.  162  ; Chesney,  Expcd.  Euphrai. 
vol.  i.  p.  511  ; Capt.  Xcwbold,  Land.  Geog.  Jo am. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  333.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'SIA  (y ’ Ada , tc.yv;  Poet.  ’Airis,  -ibos,  Ae>th. 
Pers.  763,  'Aolsdht,  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  'AciSos  i jvtl- 
poio ; Asis,  Ov  Met.  v.  648,  ix.  448:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  ’A oidvds,  ’Acidrys,  Ion.  ’A airrrys,  ’’Agios  ? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a proper  name;  ' Amatos, 
Steph.;  ’Actarinds,  Strab.;  'Aciaroynrfjs,  Aesch. 
Pers.  12;  'Aaiaytvys,  Dio  Chrysost.,  Lob.  Phryn. 
646:  Fern.  'Aoiarh,  ’Acidris,  and  ’Accyris,  with 
yv,  yaia,  op.  Tmg.;  'Aols,  'Acids,  -d8 oj,  ap. 
Trag.,  with  ipuvy,  and  especially  with  KtBdpa,  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  simply 
t)  ’Acids  by  Aristoph.  Therm.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Suid.,  Hest  h.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.v.:  Asiaiius;  A*n\&, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticus,  adj. 
Asiagenes,  not  only  in  poets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Scipio,  Liv.  xxxvii.  58, 
Inscr.,  and  to  Sulla,  Sid  on.  Cairn.  vu.  80,  see 
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Farcdfim,  s.  r.;  Gronov.  Obs.  iv.  391,  p.  531, 
Frotoch;  lastly,  the  form  Ariacus,  Ov.  Met.  xii.  588, 
rests  only  on  a false  reading.  • On  the  quantity  of 
the  A,  sec  Jahn,  ad  Ov.  Met.  v.  648). 

This  most  important  geographical  name  has  the 
following  significations.  1.  The  continent  of  Asia. 
— 2.  Asia  Mixoi:  (see  below).  — 3.  The  kingdom 
of  Troy  (Poet.  e.  g.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  484).  — 4.  The 
kingdom  of  Pkimsami’s.  — 5.  The  Koinan  province 
of  A'ia  (see  the  Artie  le).  — 6.  A city  of  Lydia  (sec 
Mow,  No.  1.).  — 7.  An  island  of  Aethiopia,  accord- 
ing to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  'Aaidrns  for  a citizen, 
and  Fth.  ‘Airtevs.  This  article  is  on  the  continent 
of  Ada. 

1.  Origin  ami  Apjtlication s of  the  Name.  — The 
origin  of  the  names,  both  of  Karopc  and  Aria,  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  The 
Greek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
system  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  coun- 
tries to  a person  as  e pony m us,  they  tell  ns  of  a 
nymph  A-ia  as  one  of  the  Occanids,  daughters  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (lies.  Theog.  659),  tlie  wife  of 
lapotus,  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (Apollod.  i.  2. 
§ 2;  Kustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  270,  620;  Etyin.  Mag. 
s.c. ; Schol.  Lycoplir.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Prometheus.  (Herod,  iv.  25;  Schol.  Apol- 
lon. L 444 ; Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
alogy, it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Europe  with  the  race 
of  Zeus.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
grammarians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
aided  Asia ; an  opinion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
when!  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627 ; 
Sehol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
ii.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a city  called  Asia,  near 
II.  Tmolus,  where  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented 
( F.tym . Mug  e.r.;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.),  and  to  which 
Eckbel  (vol.  iii.  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
ing the  inscription  A2IEHN. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rive.! the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient 
kings.  Arias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  the  son  of  Manes, 
whose  name  continued  to  be  borne  by  the 
'Acids  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Jjion.  Perieg.  270,  620),  and  whose  chapel 
Dear  the  Cavster  was  still  shown  in  Strains  time. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A similar  account  is  given  by 
IHonyrius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Etruscans,  the  supposed  emigrants  from 
Lydia  (i.  p.  21,  ed.  Sylburg).  Another  instance  of 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  furnished 
by  the  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
first  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a Greek  writer 
(IL  ii.  461):  — ’A aim  iv  A* ipu-vt,  Kavmptou  aptpl 
fr**9pa.  (Comp.  Dion.  Perieg.  836—838.)  In  this 
passage,  the  ancient  grammarians  read  ’A alu>  as  the 
genitive  of  ’A alas,  not  'Aattp  the  dative  of  *A<ri or. 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  ,4cA.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  650,  comp, 
xiii.  p.  627;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Etistath.  ad  IHon. 
Perieg.  620,  ad  Horn.  pp.  204.  10;  Etym.  Mag. 
*.  r.)  But  even  if,  with  some  of  the  best  modern 
scholar?,  we  adopt  the  reading  thus  rejected  by  the 
ancients,  ’A clip  should  still  be  taken  as  the  adjective 
connected  with  'Ac  ids,  i.  e.  the  meadow  sacred  to 
the  hero  Asia*.  (Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apoll 
250;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  § 178,  No.  26;  Spitzner, 
ad  loc. : of  course,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
Virgil’s  Asia  prata  Cagstri, , Georg,  i.  383,  384, 
which  is  a mere  imitation;  comp.  Am.  vii.  701, 
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Asia  palus.  The  explanation  of  A altp  as  the  adjec- 
tive of  dan,  mud  or  slime , barely  requires  mention, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Asia,  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  work!,  any  more  tlian  of  Ku- 
ropa  or  Libya,  and  that  such  a system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.554;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  He  also  uses  "Aaio%  or  'Adas  as  a proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  A si  us),  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived"  the  name  of  the 
continent  from  the  sage  and  seer  Anns,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Tree  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620;  Suid.  s.  v.  IlaAAd&or);  indications 
that  the  root  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinus ; namely,  that  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Aria,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  oat  of  the  city  were  called  *H« rtovhts,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  'Antonis. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  frequency  of  the  syllable  As  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  such  as  'Affcdpanos,  'A o*d- 
vios,  and  several  others. 

Scholars  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  antiquity 
only  from  a Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  app  icd  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  firet 
became  acquainted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonist*?,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ; 
and  tliat  the  name,  having  thus  become  common, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halvs  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a mere 
hypothesis  ; fur  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  such 
a subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  knowledge,  must  not  be 
taken  ns  positive  evidence,  simply  because  it  conies 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  os  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  such  statements 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  much  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  based  on  * a wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a science  of  ancient  history,  even  as  to  its  facts , 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  U*  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  liints  of  classical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yield  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautious  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  information,  in  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
well  conducted  speculation ; from  sacred  or  secular 
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authorities;  from  ancient  records,  or  from  modern 
scholarship.  The  choice  is  between  the  use  of  this 
method  by  competent  inquirers,  and  it*  abuse  by 
sciolist*;  for  the  third  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imaginary  confines  (for  certain  limit*  there  are 
none)  of  “positive”  knowledge,  is  not  likely  to  bo 
followed  till  men  forget  their  natural  thirst  for  in- 
formation concerning  past  ages. 

In  such  a spirit,  the  qncstion  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  has  been  discussed  by  various  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  Vorhalle  F.uro- 
pdischer  V other geschichtrn  v or  Herodotus , Berlin, 
1820,  8vo.  Rven  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  conducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limit*  of 
this  article.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  result 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writers  nlready  quoted  punt  to  a wider  use  of  the 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatic*  them- 
selves. Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name;  a view  as  narrow  as  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (Sec,  for  both  views,  Pott, 
EtymoL  Forschungen , vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
rious |)c«ples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scythia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euxinc,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  primary  reference  is  to 
the  Son,  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
that  the  Asians  are  the  people  of  the  Sun , or,  in  the 
secondary  form  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
East ; and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  poetry  to  say : — 

w Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  ’tis  the  land  of  the 
Sun.* 

The  correlative  derivation  of  El’ROPA,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Ereb,  Oreb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages), 
signifying  the  evening,  sunset , and  hence  the  West, 
is  admitted  even  by  philologists  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  Ik*  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
earliest  distinction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the  '■ 
relative  positions  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  East,  ami  to  the  West.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  pp.  ( 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  Pott,  l.  c.;  Sprengel,  Gcsch. 
d.  Gengr.  Entdeck.  p.  59;  Sickler,  Alte  Geogr.  pp. 
58,  61 ; Remhardy,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  836,  p.  754; 
Ukcrt,  vol.i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  207 — 21 1.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  different.  As  already  stated, 
Hoiner  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ( Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  n.  c.,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographers  Hecataeus  and 
Plierecydes.  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  jiart  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a “ promontory 
of  Asia”  (’A alas  IpSdAy,  OL  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  jassages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a manner 
which  clearly  shows  a know  led.  e of  the  tripartite 
division.  ( Pyth . iv.  6,  42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 

109,  121,  Isth.  iii.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  w the 
abode  of  pure  Asia  ” as  adjacent  to  the  place  where 
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Prometheus  suffers  {Prom.  412;  tiroiKov  ay vat 
'Kolas  »8os,  where  the  epithet  inclines  us  to  think 
that  ’A alas  is  the  mftuph  Asia,  and  the  'Aalat  ibos 
the  country  named  from  her).  In  w.  730 — 735,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
continent  Asia,  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus ; but  elsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  (/>.  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  {Supp. 
284,  Eum.  292).  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S.  — by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Nile; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a river  cir- 
culating round  it  {Frag.  cd.  Didot ; Ukert,  Enter- 
such,  uber  die  Geogr.  dtt  Hekataus  u.  Damastes , 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  vol.  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  coinplains  of  the  division  as  altogether  arbitrary. 
“ I wonder,”  lie  says  (iv.  42),  “ at  those  who  dis- 
tingush  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difference  between  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  others.”  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  by 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  proceeds:  “ But, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  Is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (1  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  different  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  as 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Nile  and  the 
Colchian  river  Phasis;  but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanais  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits” 
(iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  rounder 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a pair  of  com- 
j>asscK,  and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  21,  23).  His  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  continent 
exteuds  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Red 
Sea  {'Epudf/^y.  Indian  Ocean),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  falls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv.  37).  This  central  portion  b inha- 
bited by  four  peoples:  namely,  from  S.  to  N..  the 
Persians,  the  Medcs,  the  Sospeirians,  and  the  Col- 
c liians.  (Sec  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  jieninsulas  (d/rreu)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis 
and  extends  along  the  Pontusand  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  Sigcum  in  Trona,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  from  the 
Myriandrian  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenicc,  to  the  Trio 
pian  promontory  (iv.  38);  namely,  it  b the  jeuin- 
sula  of  Asia  Minor:  he  adds  that  it  u inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  jeniusula  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Penis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gulf, 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  it  (c.  39 ; comp. 
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Arabia,  p.  180,  col.  1);  but  Libya  really  forms  a 
part  of  this  same  peninsula  (c.  41).  As  to  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Libya,  he  himself  would 
place  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Egypt ; but  he  tells  us 
that  the  boundary  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Nile:  the  lonians,  however,  regarded  the  Delta  ; 
of  Egypt  as  belonging  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Libya  i 
(il  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  por- 
tion, the  {arts  beyond  the  Persians,  Medes,  Saspei- 
rians.  and  Colchians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
Bed  Sea  (Indian  Ocean),  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Araxes  (by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  Oxus).  Asia  is  inhabited  os  far 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
unknown  (c.  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Ada  on  the  east ; bnt  he  does  not,  at  least  commonly, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

Fmoi  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo, 
various  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  continents.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  namely,  some  made  rivers 
the  b-aindarics,  namely  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais, 
thus  making  the  continents  island Is;  while  others 
{iaced  the  boundaries  across  isthmuses,  namely,  that 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Serbonian  lake, — 
tires  making  the  continents  peninsulas.  Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotus,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it;  but  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Strab.  L pp.  65 — 67.)  The  boundaries  adopted  by 
Strabo  himself,  and  generally  received  from  his  time, 
and  finally  settled  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  were, 
on  the  side  of  Europe,  the  Tanais  (Don),  Maeotis 
($«»  of  Azov),  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straits  of 
Knfa),  the  Pontus  or  Enxine  (Black  Set i),  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  (Channel  of  Constantinople), 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Afarm/m),  Hellespont  (Darda- 
nelles), Aegean  (Archipelago),  and  Mediterranean  ; 
aid,  on  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Arabicua  Sinus  (Bed 
Sea)  and  the  isthmus  of  Arsinoe  (Suez).  The  opinion 
had  also  become  established,  in  Strabo's  time,  that 
the  E.  and  N.  parts  of  Asia  were  surrounded  by  an 
wean,  which  also  surrounded  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
bya and  Europe;  but  some,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
verted to  the  old  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
poets,  that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
libya  were  united  by  continuous  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  cn  the  E.  and  S.:  this  “unknown 
land  ” extends  from  Cattigara,  the  southmost  city  of 
the  Sinae,  to  the  promontory  Prasum,  his  southmost 
print  on  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  about  the  parallel 
if  20°  S.  lat.  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 6,  5.  §§  2,  5—8.) 

II.  I 'articular  Knowledge  of  Asia  among  the 
Creeks  and  Romans. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
tion attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  different 
times,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  then-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  revert  to  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
their  sources  of  information  respecting  its  geography. 

The  first  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed 

the  opposite  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  be- 
fore  the  earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
specting the  Argonantic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
other  mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
lusions to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the 
psrples  of  A>ia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the 
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other  hand,  indicate  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  SE.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  land  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegyptua  (Theog.  338, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (For 
the  details,  tee  Ukert,  vol.  i.,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  anil  by  the  relations  into  which  these  Greek 
colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  former,  their 
knowledge  does  not  teem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  lliilys, 
— ami  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail;  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  b.  c.  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  fur  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  the 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis- 
fying their  curiosity,  but  of  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Democedes.  (Herod, 
iii.  129.)  In  b.  c.  501 — 500  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  nblc  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (Herod, 
v.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  Persian  Empire 
under  D&reius,  the  son  of  Hvstnspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  records,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composed  his  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iii.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  inquiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  ports  of  Asia;  while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
from  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Souromatae  (Sormatians),  the  Massagctae.  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxus  (probably),  Bactria,  W. 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  facts  he  learnt  from  re- 
cords and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  from  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History. 

The  ex]  edit  ion  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed;  but  that  enterprise  involved,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander’s 
conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  the  ma- 
terials of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragment*. 

A new  epoch  of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them 
by  rejort,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  five 
great  tributaries  {the  Punjab  and  Scitult  ),  and,  even 
further  than  his  arms  actually  penetrated,  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Xearrhus; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  NE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  {Sihon);  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexandria, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Ta probane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a map  by  Dicaearcbus,  a disciple 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  ar.d  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Seleucus  N'icator  (b.c.314) 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Paubothra,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrucles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tion. {Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Patrocles.)  Of  course 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  tlx*  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the 
Tigris- valley ; a limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  scat  of  his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander’s  genius  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  Persia,  the 
founder  of  AlvTandrt.it i demands  an  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  nud  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whoso  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  from  remote  coun- 
tries; and,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a real 
system  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  accounts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  had  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  b.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
the  great  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  surface,  to  which  to  refer 
the  positions  of  places,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aequator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
parallels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.f  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  work!,  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Eratosthenes.)  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  the  standard  parallel*, 
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the  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  s'u 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  determination 
of  longitwUs,  on  computations  by  days’  journeys, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  same  jieriod  the  means  uf 
information  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  embraces  tie 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Paropa- 
Mist'8,  Emomjs,  and  I mai  s,  and  extends  E.  as  for 
as  the  Spikes.  The  mathematical  geography  cf 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Ilippaahu-, 
1J.  c.  150.  (See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

The  extension  of  the  ltoman  empire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridatw 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  X.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a region  of  which  the  Greeks 
hail  scarcely  any  knowledge;  while,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelins  Callus  made 
them  far  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippo,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  smd 
recorded  in  majs  and  itineraries ; and  by  the  literary 
labours  of  the  great  geographer  Strabo,  whom*  im- 
mortal work  is  founded  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  erf  the  Greek 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  art.  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
wrote  under  Claudius,  and  the  elaborate  compilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Roman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  final  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  to  tire 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea.  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known;  and  information 
was  obtained  of  a great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  distant  regions  t>l 
the  Seres.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a fre?k 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  geography  was  made  by 
Mari nus  of  Tyre,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  l>.  150. 
(See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  ihe  geography  of  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.  d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-bwk 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art. 
in  Diet,  of  Biog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a map  of  the  world  on  a new 
projection;  and  tabulated  the  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  time  in  a list  of  countries, 
and  the  chief  places  in  them,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name,  llis  dili- 
gence and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries;  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  work  being  that  which  resulted  necevariiy 
from  the  want  of  a method  for  fixing  the  longitude 
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cf  places.  His  chief  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  : 
Asm  refers  to  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  a small  portion  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
China  [ Thinak],  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Li'tem  Archipelago;  to  the  large  rivers  and  great 
«raniere-ial  cities  in  the  N.  of  China  [Seres];  to 
some  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  table- land  of 
Central  A>ia  [ I macs,  &e.]  ; and  to  the  names  of 
Smhian  tribe*  in  the  North.  [Scythia.] 

Some  further  discoveries  were  made  in  ports  of 
Ask,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
rf  Agathemerus,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Marc  bin  of  i 
Iforatlcia.  and  other  Greek  and  Unman  writers,  va- 
rious UtplrrKoi,  and  especially  in  the  geographical  ! 
krioon  of  Steplianus  Byzantinus;  but  the  only 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia  worth  mention- 
ing, are  the  embassy  of  Justinian  II.  to  the  Turks 
ia  the  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
x.  i>.  569.  and  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  India, 
Cevkm,  ami  China,  gained  by  the  visits  of  Cos  mas 
lad icople nates.  (See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog .) 

On  many  punts  there  was  a positive  retrogression 
from  know  ledge  previously  secured ; and  this  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  through  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  geography.  Thus,  Herodotus  had  a better 
knuwlvdge  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  some  later 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a lake : and  he  knew'  the 
Ca-pian  to  be  a lake,  while  Strabo  and  Mela  make 
it  a Gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
Ocean  surrounded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
rv-any  rininent  writers,  both  before*  and  after  Strabo, 
Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Mariams,  for  example, 
fail  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  hy 
a Southern  Continent,  which  was  at  last  perpetuated 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
only  dispelled  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  resetting  the  size 
and  form  of  Asia  were  snch  as  might  he  inferred 
from  what  has  beeu  stated.  Distances  computed 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ; and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
supposed  to  extend  much  further  to  the  £.  than  it 
really  d<jcs  (about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  and  NK.  jarts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
subsequent  to  Herodotus,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
rou>idering  it  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  world. 

PHnjr  believed  Europe  to  contain  ll-24ths,  Asia 
and  Africa  13-60tbs  of  the  land  of  the 

earth. 

Eratf*thcnes  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  E.  point  of  India, 
49,300  stadia.  (Strain  i.  p.  64.)  Strabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taurus  from  Lssus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45,000  stadia  (xi.  p.  490) ; Pliny  gives  the 
length  of  the  continent  a*  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
stadia  (v.  27.  ».  28) ; and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120°  of  longitude,  or,  measuring  along  the 
parallel  of  Rlndes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptolemy 
makes  its  greatest  breadth  CO0,  or  30,000  stadia; 
F.rafc  Athene*  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
temslorus  and  Isidorus  calculated  the  breadth  from 
the  S.  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tauais,  at  6375 
M.  I*.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (Plin.  ▼.  9). 

III.  Subdivisions  of  the  Continent.  — The  most 
general  division  of  Asia  waa  into  two  parts,  which 
were  different  at  different  times,  ami  known  by  dif- 
ferent names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  the 


! river  Halvs,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, funned  a natural  division  between  Cpper 
and  Lower  Asia  {if  &vts  'Kola,  or  ra  &rv  'A triyr, 
and  rj  Karo  ’Atria,  or  rd  Karts  v rjs  'Aolys,  or 
‘ Atria  ivrbs  "AAooj  worapov ; and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a more  natural  boundary. 
Another  division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into 
Asia  intra  Taurum,  i.  e.  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  Taurum, 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  (*A<ria  ivrbt  too 
Tat' poo,  and  ’Asia  iicrbs  rov  Tavpov.)  The  division 
| ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  tliat  of  A.  Major  and 
I A.  Minor.  — (I.)  Asia  Major  (’A.  h ptyaAy) 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Euxine 
at  Trapezus  ( Trebizond ) to  the  Gulf  of  Isstis,  and 
the  Mediterranean  : thus  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sannatia  Asiatic*,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Susiana,  Persia,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Minor  (’Asia  rj  pispi  : Anatolia),  was 
the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bound**! 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S.;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  for  the  most  port,  a fertile  country,  intersected 
writh  mountains  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  the 
earliest  kuown  period,  by  a variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.  For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.; 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Poutus,  on  the  E.;  and 
Phrygia,  PLddiu,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
centre  ; see  also  the  articles  Asia  (the  Roman  Pro- 
vince), Troah.  Aeolia,  Ionia,  Doris,  Lycaonia, 
Pergamis,  Halts,  Sangarius,  Taurus,  &c. 

IVr.  General  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia.  — 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  far  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients. it  was  the  river Tanais(Z)on);  it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Oural,  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  different  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer  ; their  inequality  of 
size,  and  their  difference  of  form.  Asia  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa  : their  estimated  areas  being  : Europe, 
j 3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miles; 
] Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
. forms,  we  may  adopt  the  obvious  resemblance  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  peninsulas  and  proinon- 
j tories,  to  a body  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
> is  a body  without  limbs  ; Eurojte  has  numerous 
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limbs,  its  E.  part  forming  only  a small  body,  which 
is  in  fact  a part  of  that  of  Asia ; while  Asia  forms 
a huge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  E.,  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  body  forming  about  4-5ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
course  the  outlying  islands  must  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  far  more  abun- 
dantly provided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  features  thus  indicated  is  the  ! 
province  of  a more  general  work  than  the  present  ; 
but,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projecting 
members  and  intersecting  seas,  ait;  related  to  one 
another. 

The  structure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
ami  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  but  much  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident.  The  map  shows  that  the 
^ continent  may  he  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  great  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  continually  diverging  from  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  Altai  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  interrupted  by 
extensive  plains,  follows  a general,  though  irregular, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  lat.,  till 
nbout  110°  E.  long.,  where  it  strikes  off  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  tho  continent  at  Behring 
Strait.  Tho  other  (which,  for  a like  reason,  we 
may  call  the  Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  southward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100°  E.  long.,  where  it  meets  a transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  cast,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a vast 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  attaining  in  some 
places  a height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary, 
outside  of  which  tho  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surrounding  seas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  Land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ; on  the  E.}  the  masses  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  arc  large,  and  round  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  Is  highest, 
the  descent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India  How  much  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  falling  in  a gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  land  forms  a distinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  tliat  of 
Iran , bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Beloo- 
chistan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-land  (of ' 
Iran")  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  anil  the  great  pLiin  of  NW.  India  (the  Pan- 
joh\  by  a range  of  mountains  (the  Soliman  3/.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  Himalaya 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Hin- 
doo Koosh , at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Panjab , NIC. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cutting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  In/If  pendent  and  Chinese  Tar - 
tart/.  The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  Ls  terminated 
(for  the  present:  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  they 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  which  belong  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateau  of  Iran  on  the  south. 
Finally  tho  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  formed  by 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain, 
and  of  tliat  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Antitaorus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  fact  the  peninsula,  from  the 
j Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  tho  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
| ganled  as  an  almost  continuous  highland,  formed  by 
I the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
j ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Tacitus, 
Amtitaurus,  Caucasus,  Imaus,  Emodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  history  of  Asiatic  civilization  has 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S.) 

A'SIA  (’Aoia),  a Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  Aria  Minor.  The  Roman 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attalus  (b.  c.  133),  the  last  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  to  the  Romans;  and  after  the  rising  of  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  formed  (b.  c.  129)  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
consul  M\  Aquillius  with  the  assistance  of  ten  Roman 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  of  polity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  (pro  Flacco, 
c.  27)  mentions  u Phrygia,  Myria,  Caria,  and  Lydia” 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolig  and  Ionia  were  of  course  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mithridates  VL,  was  declared  free  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  57.)  Cicero 
( Verr.  Act.  iL  1 . c.  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
gian! totam)  as  ope  of  the  countries  which  Dola- 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Verves  plundered;  and  the 
province  of  Dolabella  was  Cilicia  (n.  c.  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  province  of  Aim  was 
generally  governed  by  a Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  called  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  which  was  governed 
by  a Proconsul.  (Strab.  p.840.;  Dion  Cass,  liii.12.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  (b.c.  84),  divided  Asia  into  40  Rcgiones, 
a division  which  was  made  apparently  for  the  pur- 
I pose  of  raising  money,  and  jiarticularly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  laid  on  Asia.  (Plut. 
Sulla , c.  25;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1,  11,  jrro  F/acco, 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a large  number  of 
rich  towns  ; five  hundred  arc  mentioned  in  the  first 
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eenturj  of  our  aero,  a number  which  must  hare  in-  1 
eluded,  as  one  may  suppose,  every  place  that  could 
be  called  a town.  These  40  regions  contained  as  j 
many  chief  towns,  and  they  also  included  all  the  j 
smaller  towns ; and  the  vectigalia  for  these  several  J 
regions  seem  to  have  been  let  at  their  respective 
chief  towns.  Bat  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of 
the  Pablicani,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
the  Publican!  to  farm  the  taxes.  He  remitted  to  the 
Asiatic  cities  one  third  of  the  payments,  which 
used  to  be  made  to  the  Publican],  and  allowed  the 
cities  to  collect  the  decuinae  from  the  cultivators 
(Appian,  B.C.  v.  4;  Dion  Cass.  xiii.  6).  Under 
this  arrangement  many  smaller  towns  were  placed 
under  the  Larger  towns,  as  contributory  places,  and 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  dependent  places  (i inpcdoi 
K*na x).  In  these  chief  towns  were  the  offices  (dpx**®! 
■j,ii'iniTn'n  ypafxixaTotpukdxia')  which  contained 
the  documents  that  related  to  the  taxes  on  produce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 

There  was  another  division,  later  than  tliat  of 
Solla,  into  **  ci inventus  juridici,”  as  in  other  Homan 
provinces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
Flacco,  c.  29 : 1 ubi  . . . jus  a nostro  magistratu 
dititur  ’),  and  for  other  business  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  before  a court.  These  were  much  huger 
than  the  40  districts,  and  quite  independent  of  them. 
The  following  were  the  chief  places  of  these  con- 
vent os,  so  far  as  we  know  them:  Ephesus,  Tralles, 
Alabanda,  Laodicca  (or  the  Jurisdicto  Cibyratica, 
which  contained  25  towns:  see  Plin.  v.  28),  Apamea 
Cibotus,  Synnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Philadelphia  in  the  second  century  was  also  the  chief 
town  of  a Con  vent  us;  Smyrna;  Adramyttium,  and 
Pergamum.  These  Convent  us  were  also  called  dio- 
rests  (SioiKij'rdi : Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  (ad Fam. 
xiii.  67).  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Syitnaderads,  which  belonged  to  Phrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cilicia ; but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  temporary.  (Strab.  p.  631, 
mentions  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia)  The 
40  regions  probably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
division  into  Conventus  seems  to  have  been  the  divi- 
sion for  all  administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  empire  there  was  a division  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  according  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
wen?  called  Metropolis  (Modestinu#,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
«.  6 ,De  Excusation ibtu).  Besides  Ephesus,  there  are 
n rationed  as  Metropolis  — Smyrna,  Sardes,  Perga- 
mum,  Latnpsacus,  and  Cyzicua  Epliesus,  which 
was  always  considered  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
waa  called  “ first  of  all  and  the  greatest,”  and  “ the 
Metropolis  of  Asia.”  Metropolis  (j*i?TpdiroAij)  in  this 
sense  of  chief  town  is  quite  different  from  the  earlier 
Greek  meaning  of  “ mother  ” or  parent  city.”  As 
one  province  contained  several  of  these  Metropolis, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honour,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
Asia.  If  any  privilege  was  connected  with  the  mime, 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  cities  which  had  the  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  turns  the  places  at  which  were 
held  the  great  festival  of  Asia  (rb  KOivbv  'A oias). 

There  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  bad  the  self-government  (jalnovopla).  The 
term  ainopifios  corresponds  to  the  Latin  u libera 
ciritas.”  Such  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
haring  u freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  ” 

( fAf vQtpia  Kal  art\*ia).  The  second  term  is  ex- 
) rested  by  the  Latin  - immunitas."  The  following 
list  of  autonomous  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out ; 
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Alabanda,  Apoilanis,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asty- 
palaea,  Caunos,  Chios,  Halicarnassus  (doubtful), 
Cnidas,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipyluin, 
Mytilene,  Mylasa,  1 ’hoc. tea,  Samoa,  Stratunicea,  Tcr- 
mera  in  Caria,  and  Teoe  These  places  received 
their  privileges  at  various  times  and  under  various 
circumstances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
time.  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Parium,  were  made 
Homan  coloniae,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  classical  writers.  In  the  Acta  of 
the  A post  lea  (ii.  9,  xvi.  6),  Phrygia  Is  excluded  from 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  seems  to  hare  a limited 
signification.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  having  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  being  attached  to  Galatia.  (Strab.  pp.  568, 569.) 
Bat  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divided 
into  six  divisions.  1.  Asia  proconsulates,  a strip  along 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespont  us,  with  Cyzicus  the 
capital.  3.  Lydia,  with  Sardes  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Eucarpia  the  capital.  5.  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  of 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  with  Laodicea  the 
capital.  6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capital. 

The  islands  which  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a Provincia  I ns ul arum  («irap- 
xfa  nftawv),  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  53  islands,  of 
which  Rhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Bom. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marquardt.)  [G.  L.] 

ASIA'NI,  ASH  ('Aaiayot,  "Atriot),  a Scythian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactrim.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xli.  Ary.;  Ukcrt,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  2,  p.343.)  [P.S.] 

ASl'D0(prob.  Xeres  de  la  Frontera),  an  inland 
city  of  Hi* pania  Bactica,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  ap]>ears  to  be  the  "Afftybov  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  § 13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Homan 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  Xerez,  its  supj>06cd 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  for  the  ancient 
Asta,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Asido.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  15,  Med.  de  Esp.  i.  p.  164, 
in.  p.  13;  Ukcrt,  ii.  1.  pp.  356,  357.)  [P.S.] 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.  [AsnvE,  No.  2.] 

ASINARUS,  or  ASSINAKUS  (’ Aalvapos , Diod. 
Pint.  ‘Affoivapos,  Thuc.),  a small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  llelorus; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  array.  (Thuc.  vii.  84,  85;  Diod.  xiii.  19; 
Plat.  Nie.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fal- 
conara , but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  Noto , from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ncetum  (A’oto 
V’ecchio ),  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modern  A’ofo,  enters  the  sea  in  a little  bay  called 
Ball nUi  di  Noto,  about  4 miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Helorus  (/’.  Abisso).  Being  supplied  from 
several  subterranean  and  perennial  sources  it  has 
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a considerable  body  of  water,  as  described  by  Thu- 
cydides in  the  above  passage.  A curious  monument 
still  extant  near  Helorum  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  Syracusans  on  this  occasion;  but  it  seems 
too  far  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
such  an  object.  [Helorum.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
(Mir.  28),  that  the  Syracusans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a festival  called  Asinaria ; and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  tho  present  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honour  of  a saint. 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  179;  Fazcll.  de  Rtb.  Sic.  iv.  1. 
p.  198;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.  [Asido.] 

A'SINE  (’A trim):  Eth.  ’A atralos,  'Aaurcbt). 
1.  A town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  {IL  ii.  580)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomede*.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Mt.  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argives,  the  Asinacan*  joined  tho  funner 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  ns  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  temple  of 
the  Pythaeus  Apollo.  The  Ariuaeans  escaped  by 
sen;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  a portion  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  where  they  built  a new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temple  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Paua.  ii.36.  § 4,  iii. 
7.  § 4,  iv.  14.  § 3,  34.  § 9,  seq. ; Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
Leake  places  Asine  at  Tolon , where  a peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  remains.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  § 4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hennionis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  further  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epiilauria;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viii. 
p.373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  Lcrna,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asine.  Perhaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  Jri,  which  is 
farther  to  the  east.  The  geographer*  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  Kdndia,  a village  between 
Tolon  and  Iri,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a mile’s  distance 
from  it  towards  Iri,  the  ruins  of  a temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  “ the  objection  to  K until  a for  the 
site  of  Asine  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as  I 
Pausanias  states  Asine  to  have  been ; and  which  he  i 
repeals  (iv.  34.  § 12)  by  saying  that  the  Measenian  J 
Asine,  whither  the  Arinaei  of  Argolis  migrated,  after  i 
the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Argives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Arine  in  Argolis,”  (Leake,  Peloponnetiaca , p.  290, 
seq.;  Bublaye,  Recherche*,  *fc.  p.  51.) 

2.  A town  in  Mcssenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  w hen  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Argcia,  a*  related  above.  ( Paua.  U.  cc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  tho  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Arinaean  gulf,  from  this  town 
(*A ttumiot  nikiros,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Asinaeus 
Sinus,  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Asine  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonidcs  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 12),  15  mile*  from  Mcthona, 
and  30  miles  from  Messcne  {Tab.  J\ut. ).  Its  site 

is  now  occupied  bv  Koroni,  which  is  situated  upon 
a hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  Gallo  (the 
ancient  Acritas).  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  was 
situated  further  north ; and  it  has  been  reasonably  con- 
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jectured  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  remove' 1 from 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name, — such  a migration 
of  names  not  being  uncommon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  ifc.  p.  112;  Leake,  Ptloponn.  p.  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  foundation  at  tho 
close  of  the  first  Measenian  war  till  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  llierocles. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a town  of 
I the  Dryopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events, 
i (Time.  iv.  13,  54,  vi.  93;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  § 25.) 
When  the  Mcsscnians  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  n.  c.  371,  the  Arinaraos 
were  not  molested  by  them;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dryopes. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  § 1 1.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  os  situated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psainathus)  and  Gythium ; and  Stcpha- 
nus  B.  {*.  r.)  speaks  of  a Laconian  as  w ell  a*  of  a 
Mreeenian  Asine.  Polybius  (v.  19)  likewise  relates 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  Laconia,  suffered  a re- 
pulse before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  narrative 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a town  of  the  name  of  Asine  in  Laconia.  Pau- 
sonias,  in  describing  the  same  event  as  Polybius,  Bays 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  “ Asia.”  (Paus.  iii.  24. 
§ 6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
“ Las  ” of  Pausanias  and  the  “ Asine  w of  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  “ Asia”  and  “ Asine”  probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Asine  as  a town  in  Laconia,  since  Mcssenia  fanned 
a part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Polybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stcphonus,  and  has  found  its  way  into  most  modem 
works.  (Boblayc,  Recherche*,  qrc.  p.  87;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASl'SIUM  ('Atrltn ov:  but  Aialtnov,  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 53,  and  AXoiov  in  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  * 
corruption  of  the  same  name:  Eth.  'Aoioivo\t 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  E. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguviuin.  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  its  municipal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iii.  12.  p.326)  mentions  it  os  a strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  Liken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  city  of  A**i*i  (celebrated  as  tho 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  ancient  rite, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contains,  besides  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a church.  Some  remains  of 
a Unman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  visible. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53;  OrelL  Inter. 
1250;  Kampoldi,  Corogra fia  dell'  Italia , voL  i.  p. 
139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASMARA  El'S.  [Tyana.] 

ASM  IK  AKA  (’Aojt upala),  a district  of  Series, 
N.  of  the  Asmiraei  M.  (t&  ‘Aaulpata  tpy),  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  vL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Ainm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6) ; perhaps  Khamil  or  Rami, 
a considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartanr,  in  42° 
30'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  40'  E.  long.  [P.  S] 
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ASNAUS.  [Aeropus.] 

ASO'PIA  or  ASO'PUS.  [Atom,  No.  2.] 

ASO'PUS  (’Atronrdt).  1.  A river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  through  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  hilling  into  the  Euripus  in 
the  territory  of  Attica,  near  Oropus.  It  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams,  one  rising 
war  Thespiae,  and  the  others  in  Mount  Cithaeron. 
It*  principal  sources  arc  at  a spot  just  under  the 
village  of  Kriakuki,  where  are  two  trees,  a well,  and 
several  springs.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
firms  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
and  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a plain  called  Para- 
sopia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  a rocky  ravine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
again  traverses  a rocky  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropus.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  the  river  is  now  called  Vtrriemi,  in  the  lower 
Vuriendi.  Homer  describes  it  as  “ deep  grown  with 
rashes,  and  grassy  " (&a8v<Tx0lV0V->  \*xrwo*rlyt  H.  iv. 
38,3).  It  is  frequently  dry  in  summer,  but  after 
heavy  rains  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thuc.  ii.  5.)  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  A so  pus  that  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  u.c.  479.  (Herod,  vi. 
108,  ix.  51  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  408,  seq.;  Paus.  v.  14.  § 
3 ; Or.  A m.  iii.  6.  33  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
v©L  ii.  pp.  326,  424.  442,  448.) 

2.  ( Utter  of  St.  George),  a river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Phlius,  ami  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  plain  of  Sicyonia  was  called  Asoris  or  Asopia. 
Its  principal  sources  arc  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gavria. 
In  riie  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a clear  tranquil 
ftream,  but  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
rapid,  white,  and  turbid.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Steyoo  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a little  east- 
ward of  a round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  271,  wiii.  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408 ; Paus.  ii.  5.  § 2, 
15.  § 1;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  iii. 
pp.  343,  355,  sew].;  Bob  lave,  Recherche »,  p.  31.) 

Respecting  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
•ceurs  in  mythology,  see  Did.  of  Bivgr.  and  Myth. 

3.  A river  <»f  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta.  and  flowing  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  For  details  sec  Thermopylae. 

4.  A river  in  Paros,  mentioned  ouly  by  Strabo 
(riii.  p.  382). 

5.  A town  of  the  Kleuthero-Lacones  in  Laconia, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  60  stadia 
Wuth  cj ( Acriae.  It  possessed  a temple  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  on  the  citadel  u temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
parissia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  w;is  a temple  of  Asclopius.  (Strab.  riii. 
p.  364;  Paus.  iii.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 9:  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9; 
AcwwoAjt.  Hierocl.  p.  647.)  Strabo  (I.  c.)  speaks 
of  Cyporissia  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  places; 
but  it  appears  that  Asopus  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyparissia.  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  § 9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Achaei  Paracvparissii.  Strabo  de- 
scribes Cyporissia  as  “ a town  with  a harbour,  si- 
tuated upon  a chersonese,”  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  of  Blitra.  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
insula of  Karo  Xyli , east  of  which  there  is  a deep 
inlet  of  the  sea  and  a good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  Cyparisaia  or  Asopus  mast  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  A'oro  Xyli.  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p. 
225,  twq.,  Ptivponnesiaca,  p.  169.) 

6.  [Laodicea  ad  Lycum.] 

ASP  A LUCA,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caesaraugusta 
{Saragossa),  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckcnacr  {Gcog.  <fc,  vol.  i.  p.  304) 
fixes  this  place  at  Accous,  in  the  valley  of  A spe ; 
the  river  A spe  is  a branch  of  the  Adour.  At  Pont 
Lesquit , near  Accous , the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a pass  into  Spain.  Walckcnacr 
conjecture*  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxix.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Crassus  subdued  during  Caesar’s  Gallic 
wars,  are  the  A«piatcs,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  correct 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  Bnt  Caesar's  narrative 
{B.  G.  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.  [G.  L.] 
ASPABOTA  (’Ac rtra6<ira),  a town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  on  the  Caspian  {Sea  of  Aral),  N.  cf 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 2,  viii.  23, 
§ 15;  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [P.  S.) 

ASPACA'RA,  ASPACA'RAE  (’Ainra/capa,  'Act- 
rajtapat),  a city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Isscdones.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  5,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6,  Asqarnta.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPASl'ACAE.  [Aspisii.] 

ASPARAGIUM,  a town  of  Illyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  against  Caesar,  o.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'SII  {'Aoir&aioi,  V.  R.  ’'Amrioi),  a tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  Koosh),  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
{Kameh),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  njarch 
into  India,  b.  c.  327.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippasii  ('Iinrckrioi,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  according  to  Casaubon’s  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text : and  modern  scholars  have  observed 
that  the  names  arc  identical,  both  meaning  horse- 
men, for  the  root  asp  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  Imr  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  ad  Arrian. 
Jnd.  6 ; Gnwkurd,  German  Translatum  of  Strabo , 
p.  119.)  Their  chief  cities  were  Gokyimla  and 
Ajugakum.  [P.  S.] 

ASP  AVI  A,  a fortress  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar’s  campaign  against 
Sext.  Pompeins  {Bell.  /lisp.  24)  as  5 M.  I*,  from 
Ucubis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Boetica  {Sierra  Mih- 
rena)  above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPENDUS  (■'AinrfvSof:  Eth.  ’A<nr«'5ioj),a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymcdon,  60  stadia  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a port,  or  at  least  a place  up  to  which 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  on  a mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a very  lofly  hill,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
sea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6 or  8 miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a lofty  city.  One  argument  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  tliat  a great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  Capru,  a name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Sprat t 
is  rather  obscure.  Pliny  (xxxi.  7)  mentions  a lake 
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at  Aspendus,  where  salt  was  produced  by  evapora- 
tion. In  the  neighbourhood  the.  olive  was  much 
cultivated. 

Tha»ybulus  lost  his  life  at  Aspendus;  being  sur- 
prised in  his  tent  by  the  Aspendians,  on  whom  ho 
had  levied  contributions.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8;  Diod. 
xiv.  99.)  Alexander,  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
visited  Aspendus,  and  the  place  .surrendered  upon 
preparation  being  made  by  the  king  to  besiege  it. 
(Arrian,  Anob.  i.  26.)  It  was  a populous  place 
after  Alexander’s  time,  for  it  raised  on  one  occasion 
4000  hoplitea.  (Polyb.  v.  73.)  The  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  when  moving  forward  to  invade  Galatia, 
mine  near  Termessus,  and  made  a show  of  entering 
Pamphvlia,  which  brought  liiin  a sum  of  money  from 
the  As  pend  ii  and  other  Pamphyliaos.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15;  Polyb.  xxii.  18.) 

The  old  medals  of  Aspendus  have  the  epi- 
graph E2.  E2T.  E2TF.  E2TFEANT2.,  but  those 
of  more  recent  date  have  the  common  form  A2. 
A2I1ENA1AN.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p. 
282.)  [G.  L.] 


ASPHALTITES  LACUS.  [Mortuum  Ma re.] 
ASPIS.  [Proooxxbsus.] 

ASPIS  (*A<nrfi),  aft.  known  by  the  Roman  trans- 
lation CLU'PEA,  CLYPKA  (KAowea,  Strab.  Ptol. 
Kalibiah , Ru.),  an  important  fortified  city  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (Zeugitana).  It  derived  its 
Greek  and  Roman  names  from  its  site,  on  a hill  of 
sliield-like  sltape,  adjoining  the  promontory,  which 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  {tuepa  T«$rm,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  834),  and 
which  forms  the  E.  point  of  the  tongue  of  land 
that  runs  out  NE.,  and  terminates  in  Mercurii  Pr. 
(C.  Bon),  the  NE.  headland  of  N.  Africa.  The 
island  of  Cossyra  lies  off  it  to  the  E.,  and  Lilybaeum 
in  Sicily  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  tho  promontory  is  a 
small  bay,  forming  a harbour  protected  on  every 
side,  ami  giving  access  to  a large  open  plain.  No 
spot  could  be  more  favourable  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythical  tradition  chose  it  as  the  landing-place  of 
Cadmus  (Nonn.  IHonys.  iv.  386),  while  another 
made  it  the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  Heracles  with 
Antaeus  (Procop.  land.  ii.  10).  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  there  was  a Punic  fortress  on  the 
spot ; it  is  incredible  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
have  neglected  it;  but,  at  all  events,  Agathocles, 
who  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aquilaiua),  perceived  its  importance,  and  built 
the  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  n.  c.  310 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  834).  In  the  First  Punic  War  it 
waa  the  landing-place  of  Manlius  and  Regulus, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  n.  c.  256;  and  its 
possession  afforded  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
army  a place  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  safety  by  the  victorious  fleet  of 
Aemilius  and  Fulvius  n.  c.  255.  (Polyb.  i.  29  36; 
Appian.  Pun.  3.) 
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In  the  Second  Punic  War,  passing  over  a naTal 
skirmish  off  Clupea,  b.  c.  208  (Liv.  xxvii.  29),  the 
plain  beneath  the  city  became  famous  for  Masiiussas 
narrow  escape  after  his  defeat  by  Bocchar,  when 
the  wounded  prince  was  only  saved  by  tbe  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  perished  in  the  large  river  which 
flows  through  the  plain  ( Wady-el- Adieb),  but  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  b.  c.  204  (Liv. 
xxix.  32).  In  the  Third  Punic  War,  the  consul 
I*iso,  B.  c.  148,  besieged  it  by  land  and  ten,  hut 
was  repulsed.  (Appian.  Pun.  110.)  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Cats.  B.  C.  ii.  23;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  2.)  It  stool  30 
M.  P.  from  Curubis.  Under  the  Romans  it  mo*  a 
free  city  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  7,  8), 
where  KAtnrca  and  'Aunrls  are  distinguished  by  15' 
of  long. : probably  the  former  is  meant  far  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  § 3;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  452;  SiL  iii.  243;  Solin.  27;  Bin.  Ant. 
pp.  55,  57,  493,  518;  Tab.  Pent.).  It  was  a dis- 
tinguished episcopal  see,  a.  d.  411 — 646,  and  the 
last  spot  on  which  the  African  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  (Mor- 
celli,  Africa  Christiana , s.  v.;  Arab  writers,  re- 
ferred to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Its  interesting  ruins,  partly  on  and  partly  below 
the  hill,  and  among  them  a remarkable  Roman  fort, 
are  described  bv  Barth  ( Wandertmgen,  pp.  134 — 
137,  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  ed.  [P-  S.] 

ASPIS  (’Atrwi'j ; Marsa  Zaffran),  a town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  with  the  best  harbour  in  the  Syrtis,  600 
stadia  N.  of  Turris  Euphrantis  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Beecbey,  p.  140; 
Barth,  p.  369).  ’[P.  S.] 

ASP  I 'SI  I (’A<rwhrioi  iKvQai),  a people  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  W.  of  tho 
Aspisii  Montes  (ret  'Kairiaia  bpiy.  Ptol.  vi.  14. 
§§  6,  12\  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
'A<nra<ndwaj  Nopabts,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (x.  45).  [P.  S-] 

ASPLE'DON  {'AoTArjbwv : Kth.  ’AcnrAij2o»,M»), 
also  called  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/ L ii.  510),  distant  20  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  The  river  Melas  flowed  between 
the  two  cities.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Etym.  M.  s.  r.)  Strabo  says 
(/.  c.)  that  it  was  subsequently  called  EuDElttua 
(EolfrfrAoi),  from  ita  sunny  situation;  but  Pausanias 
(ix.  38.  § 9)  relates  that  it  was  abandoned  in  his 
time  from  a want  of  water.  The  town  is  said  to 
liave  derived  its  name  from  Aspledon,  a son  of  Po- 
seidon and  the  nyinph  Mideia.  The  site  of  Aspledon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p- 
162)  places  it  at  Tzamdli,  but  Forchhammer  (//<■/- 
lenica,  p.  177),  with  more  probability,  at  Arro- 
K astro. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  ("A aroya),  a place  in 
Galatia,  named  in  all  the  Itineraries.  Ainmianus 
Marccllinus  (xxv.  10)  calls  it  a small  rnunicipium 
of  Galatia.  It  lay  on  the  rood  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sarea Mazaca.  The  site  does  not  6eem  to  be  deter- 
mined. [G.  L.] 

ASPURGIA'XI  {'Aovovfpriavol,  V. R.  'Aemovy- 
yirayoi),  a tribe  of  the  Asiatic  Maeotae,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  region 
calk'd  Sindice,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgippia. 
They  were  among  the  Macotic  tribes  whom  Pole- 
inon  I,  king  of  Pout  us  and  the  Bosporus,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  attempted  to  subdue ; but  they 
took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.  (Strab. 
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xi.  p.  495,  xii.  p.  556  ; Steph.  B.  *.  v. ; see  Ritter  s 
speculations  on  the  name,  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  tlie  name  of  Asia,  Vorhalle , pp.  296,  foil.). 
They  seem  to  be  the  Aaturicani  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9. 
§7).  _ [P.S.] 

ASSA  (’A<rcra:  Eth . ’A«r<reub»),  a town  of  Chal- 
cidiee,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  (Herod. 
viL  122.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town  as  the 
Assera  of  Theopompus  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  "'A atritpa), 
and  the  Cass  era  of  Pliny  (iv.  10),  its  territory 
being  called  Assyrytis  (’Aatrvpurtt)  by  Aristotle 
(Hist.  An.  iii.  12).  Here  Was  a river  which  was 
called  the  Vvxp6s  from  its  coldness.  (Aristot.  1.  c.) 
Leake  places  Assa  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf, 
at  some  ruins  called  Paleokastro , about  midway, 
by  land,  between  Erisso  and  Vurvurt.  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  153.) 

ASSACA'M  (Curt  viii.  10.  s.  38),  ASSACE'NI 
(’A<r  truer]  roi,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  25,  v.  20;  'Aora- 
rjj roi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  698;  but  Arrian  distinguishes 
the  names  as  those  of  separate  tribes,  Irui.  1.,  and 
Strabo  distinguishes  his  Astaceni  from  the  subjects 
cf  Assacenus:  if  the  distinction  be  real,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  draw  it  definitely),  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  apparently  the  largest  of  them,  whom  Alexander 
encountered  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae, 
in  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  S.  of  the  Paropamisus 
(Hindoo  Koosth),  between  the  Cophen  ( Cabal)  and 
the  Indus;  and  whom  he  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.c.  327.  The  others  were  the  Aspasii 
and  Gcraki,  to  whom  Strabo  (/.  c.)  adds  the 
Masiani  and  Nysaei. 

The  territory  of  the  Assaceni  appears  to  have 
bun  between  the  Indus  and  Cophen,  at  and  about 
tbeir  junction,  as  far  W.  as  the  valley  of  the  Guraeus 
( Punjkore ).  Their  chief  cities  were  Massaca  or 
Mazaga,  their  capita],  and  PKUCELA  (Arrian.  Ind. 
I.  § 8),  besides  the  fortresses  of  Oka,  Bezik  a, 
Aokncs,  Orobatis,  Embolima,  and  Dyhta.  At 
the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  they  were  governed 
by  a prince  whom  the  Greeks  called  by  the  name 
of  his  tribe,  Assacenus  (like  Taxiles,  the  king  of 
Taxila),  or  by  his  mother  Cleophis  (Curt.). 

They  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  30,000 
fboC,  20,000  horse,  and  30  elephants;  but  this  force 
measured  their  numbers  and  wealth,  rather  tlian 
their  real  strength.  They  were  the  least  liardy  and 
courageous  of  all  the  mountaineers  of  N.  India,  and 
had  already  been  the  subjects  of  the  successive 
Asiatic  empires,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian, 
before  they  were  subdued  by  Alexander. 

Scene  modem  scholars  think  that  the  Afghans 
preserve  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

ASSE'DONES.  [Issedones.J 
ASSET!  A.  [Assa.] 

ASSE'SUS  (' A<Toi)<r6s : Eth.  'Affcrfaios),  a town  ! 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus  (Herod,  i.  19,  22;  Steph.  ' 
B.  t.  r.  ’Aotrrftris),  with  a temple  of  Athena,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  a war  between  the  Milesians 
and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  'The  king,  following 
the  advice  of  the  Pythia,  built  two  temples  at  As- 
sesus,  in  place  of  that  which  was  destroyed.  [G.  L.j 
ASSO'BUS  (’Atratcpos,  and  ’A crtrupiov,  Steph. 
R.;  'Aatrnpor,  Ptol.:  Eth.  'Atrcrwpivos,  Assorinus  ; 
Amro),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Agyrium  and  Enna.  It 
a city  of  tJie  Siculi,  and  appears  never  to  have 
received  a Greek  colony.  In  u.  c.  396  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  as  the  only  Siculian  town  which 
remained  faithful  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  under 
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Himilco.  In  consequence,  we  find  Dionysius,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  concluding  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Asaorini,  and  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  independence.  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
78.)  At  thb  time  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance;  but  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  until  the  days  of  Cicero,  in 
whose  time  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a small 
town,  though  retaining  its  municipal  independence, 
and  possessing  a territory  fertile  in  com.  It  suf- 
fered severely,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
iii.  18,  43,  iv.  44.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  that  it  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  Asaro  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  site,  as  well  as  retains,  with  little  alteration, 
the  name  of  Assoras.  According  to  Fazello,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates, 
were  still  visible  in  his  time.  It  was  situated  on 
a lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  flowed  the  river 
Chrysas  (now  called  the  Dittaino),  the  tutelary 
deity  of  which  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  re- 
verence by  the  Asaorini,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  HU  temple  was  situated,  as 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Enna;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Verres  did  not  venture  openly 
to  violate  it,  but  bU  emissaries  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  carry  off  the  statue  of  the  deity 
in  the  night.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.)  Fazello  asserts 
that  considerable  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  but  the  description  he  gives 
of  them  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  edifice  of  a different 
class.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  440.) 

The  coins  of  Assoras  bear  on  the  reverse  a stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  of  Chrysas. 
They  arc  found  only  of  copper,  and  are  evidently 
of  late  date,  from  the  fact  that  the  legends  arc  in 
Latin.  [E.  H.  B.J 


COIN  OF  ASSORUS. 

ASSU'RAE  (It.  Ant.  pp.  49,  51;  Tab.  Pent.  ; 
"A ffffovpoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §30;  Oppidum  Azuritanum, 
Plin.  v.  4.  § 4 : Zanfour,  Ru  ),  a considerable  inland 
city  of  the  Roman  province  Africa,  in  the  X.  of 
Byzacena,  near  the  Bagradas  and  the  confines  of 
Xumidia,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Tucca  Tcrebinthina, 
and  20  M.  P.  south  of  Musti.  It  was  the  station 
of  a Roman  garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which,  on  a gate  or  triumphal  :irch,  de- 
dicates the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severn*, 
by  the  title  dints  optimus  Severn*,  and  to  his  wife 
Julia  Domna,  who  is  styled  mater  Augusti,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  the  reign  of 
Caracalla.  There  are  other  considerable  ruins, 
among  which  are  a small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a theatre,  the  latter  outside  the  walls. 
(Barth,  Wanderungen,  tfy.,  pp.  229,  230).  [P.  S.] 
ASSUS  (*A<r<ros : Eth.  'Atrator  and  'Atratvs : 
Amo),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  gulf  of  Adrainyttium, 
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between  Cap©  Lectum  and  Antandros.  It  was  si- 
tuated in  a strong  natural  position,  was  well  walled, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  by  a long,  steep  ascent. 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
great  mole.  Myrailus  stated  that  Assus  was  a settle- 
ment of  the  Methymnaei.  Hellanicus  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gargara  was  founded  by 
Assus.  Pliny  (v.  32)  gives  to  Assus  also  the  name 
Apollonia,  which  it  is  conjectured  that  it  had  from 
Apollonia,  the  mother  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pcrgamtu. 
That  Assus  was  still  a place  visited  by  shipping  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  appears  from 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts,  xx.  13.) 

The  neighbourhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Strab.  p.  735.)  The  Lapis  Assitis  was  a stone 
that  had  the  property  of  consmning  flesh,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus:  this  stone  wits  accordingly 
nsod  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  thrown 
upon  them.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.'Atraot;  I’lin.  ii.  96.) 

Hermeias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Assus, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reside  there  some  time.  When 
Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Persian  service.  Assus  was  taken  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  Zeno  of  Citium  in  his  school,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Chryaippus. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  very  considerable, 
luive  often  been  described.  The  name  Asso  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  Beriam  Kalesi,  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a view  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high:  the  stones  arc  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a large  mass  of  mins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long.  Leake  observes,  “ the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a Greek  city 
that  any  where  exists.”  {Asia  Minor , p.  128;  see 
also  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  coins  of  Assus,  with  the  epigraph 
A2210N,  are  rare.  The  coins  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period  arc  common.  [G.  L.] 
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ASSUS  C'Atrtrot:  Kincta),  a river  of  Roeotia, 
flowing  into  the  Cephissus  on  its  left  hank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Pint. 
Sull.  16;  Leake,  X or  them  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSY'BIA  (h  *A ffovpia,  Herod,  ii.  17,  iv.  39: 
PtoLvi.  1.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.;  Arrian,  A nab.  vii.  21 : As- 
syria, Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6; 
’A Tovpia,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736;  Steph.  s.  v.  Nlvor;  Dion. 
Cass,  lxviii. ; Athuri,  on  Pen*.  Cun.  lnscr.,  and 
Assura,  on  the  Median,  Rawl.  J.  As.  Soc.  xi.  pt.  i. 
p.  10:  Eth.  Assyrii,  'Aoavpiot,  Steph.  ; Herod,  i. 
193;  *A<r<rvp*s,  Steph.;  Eustath.  in  Dion,  de  Situ 
Orbis,  p.  70).  a district  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  X.  from  Armenia  by  M.  Niphates,  on 
the  W . and  S\V.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
by  the  Tigris ; on  the  SE.  from  Susiana,  and  on  the  E. 
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1 from  Media, by  the  chain  of  theZagrus.  It  was,  in  fact, 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Pacha-lik  of 
Mosul , including  the  plain  land  below  the  Kurdistan 
and  Persian  mountains.  Its  origiual  name,  as  ap- 
jwani  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Aturia  (’Aroupla),  which  Strabo  (xvi.  736) 
says  was  part  of  Assyria  (as  understood  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) : although  Dion  Cassius  seems  to 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a bar- 
barous mis-pronunciation.  In  later  times,  as  aj>- 
pears  from  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammianus  Marcel  li- 
nns (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  which 
was  properly  a small  province  between  the  Tigris, 
Lycos  (or  Zabatus),  and  the  Gordiacan  mountains. 

J (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.;  PtoL  vi.  1.  § 2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  country  which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confounded  with  adjoining  nations  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  Yirg.  (Georg,  ii.  465), 
“Aasyrio  veneno"  is  used  for  “Tyrio;”  in  Nonn. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanos  is  called  Assyrian;  and 
in  Dion.  Pcricg.  (r.975)  the  Leuco-Syrians  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  are  termed  Assyrians.  It  is  curious 
that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontus  Enxinus,  between  the  Chalybes 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  river  Thcr- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Thennodon,  Sinope, 
and  Ilarmcnc.  (Scyl.  Car.  ap.  Hudson.  Geogr.  Grace. 
Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Ktgmologicum 
Magnum  has  preserved  a tradition  ( F.tgm . Magn.  in 
roc.)  from  Xcnnc rates,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Enphratis,  then  Chaldaea,  and  lastly,  from 
Assyrns  the  son  of  Suscs,  Assyria:  he  appears  also 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
under  tho  general  name  of  the  chain  of  Zagros, 
which  extended,  under  various  denominations,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
I Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatus  (7Ld€aro\), 
j Zabas,  Zcrbis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  X.  moun- 
tains of  Armenia;  the  Buindlus  or  Bumodus;  the 
Caprus ; the  Toraadotus  or  Physcus  (4>txr«oj); 
the  Silla  or  Delas, — probably  the  same  stream 
which  elsewhere  bears  the  names  of  l)iat>a8,  Durus 
(Aovpos),  and  Gorgus  (rJpyvs);  and  the  Gynde*. 
Its  provinces  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
under  the  following  names : Aturia,  Calacene  or  Cn- 
lachene,  Chazene,  A rrhapachitis,  Adiabene,  Arbelitis, 
Apolloniatis  or  Chalonitis,  and  Sittacene;  though 
| there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  geographers, 
both  as  to  their  relative  extent  and  as  to  their 
positions. 

Its  chief  cities  were:  Ninus  (g  Niror),  its  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  capital,  Nineveh;  Cteviphoa 
I (7?  K rr/truptey),  the  scat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  rulers;  Arbela  (tA  'ApGyAa),  GaugameU 
^ (tA  rauya/iijAa),  Apollonia  (’A iroAAotria),  Arlemita 
(’A prifura),  Opis  (%flw«),  Chala  (XaAa)  or  Ce- 
lonao  (KeAweai),  and  Sittace  (2jtt<4joj)  or  Sitta 
1 (Sirra). 

A full  description  of  these  mountains,  rivers,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respective 
names. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  distinguish  as 
accurately  as  wc  can  between  the  land  or  territory 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Assyria,  ami  the 
kingdom  or  empire  which  was  established  in  that 
country.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 
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speaking,  only  a small  province,  at  first  probably 
little  more  than  the  district  to  the  NE.  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zabatus.  The  latter 
varied  very  mnch,  both  in  power  and  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  influence  and  successful  con- 
quests of  particular  kings.  For  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  the  materials  at  our  command  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  sources  from  which  we 
must  draw  our  conclusions  have  not — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
portion  of  Assyrian  history — been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  works  of  the  original  writers.  Considerable  dis- 
crepancy. therefore,  prevails  in  the  accounts  which 
the  copyists  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  left 
to  us;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
their  comparison  a satisfactory  view  of  the  origin  or 
progress  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  useful  to  put  together  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  results  of  the  narratives  which 
oerur  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  authorities; 
» that  the  amount  of  real  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
frum  them  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
therefore  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
from:  1.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias,  and 
others  who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  from  his 
work. 

1.  The  Bible.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
in  Gen.  x.  lt>,  et  seq.,  in  which  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a kingdom 
at  the  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Sfiinar;  and  Assur  as  having  gone  ont 
from  that  land,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen.  The  inference  from 
this  statement  is  that  the  country  round  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  was  the  elder  empire,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
derived  its  name  from  Assur)  a colony  or  depen- 
dency of  Nimrod’s  original  kingdom.  After  this  first 
Mice  a long  period  elapsed,  during  which  the  Bible 
ha*  no  allusion  to  Assyria  at  all ; for  the  passages 
where  that  name  occurs  (Ar«m.  xxiv.  22 ; PsaL  Ixxiii. 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  769,  that 
we  have  any  mention  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  however,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
line  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  together  with  the  dates  during  which 
they  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
cbrouologers.  1.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  about  the  fortieth 
year  of  Uzziah,  ».  c.  769  (2  Kings,  xv.  19),  but  was 
induced  by  Menahem  to  retire,  on  receiving  a present 
of  1000  talents.  2.  Tiglath-pilescr,  who  succeeded 
Pul,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  738,  and  had  previously  con- 
quered Syria  (2  Kings , xv.  29,  xri.  5 — 9);  though 
the  precise  date  of  his  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hoehea,  b.c.730,  and  ho 
was  still  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721. 
(2  Kings , xvii.  1 — 9,  xviii.  9 — 11.)  4.  Senna- 

cherib was  on  the  throne  eight  years  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  and  most  therefore  have  succeeded  his 
father  between  n.  C.  721  and  713.  (2  Kings,  xviii. 
13;  Is.  xxxri.  1.)  He  was  slain  by  his  sons  fifty-five 
days  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  b.  c.  7 1 1.  (Clin- 
ton, F.  II.  p.  273;  Tobit,  i.  21.)  5.  Esarhaddon, 

his  son.  succeeded  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  xix.  37), 
but  we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  the  Bible 


to  what  length  his  reign  extended.  During  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Nabnchodonosor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  he  im- 
mediately succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  bis  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraortes), 
b.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophemcs  against 
Judaea  in  b.  c.  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
it,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occurred.  Subsequently  to  Nabuchodonosor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  apjiears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  n.  c.  606.  [Nmua.] 

2.  Herodotus.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  Assyria  in  another  work  which  Is  now  l«s>t 
(Her.  i.  106—184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from 
those  passages  that  Herodotns  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  Assyrian  history. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L 95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  lasted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  in  b.  c.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b.  c.  1231.  Josephus  ( Ant . x.  2)  con- 
firms this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Medes;  though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Her.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninus  (Nineveh)  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede;  the  date  of 
which — allowing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  Scythian  invasion — coincides,  as  we  shall  jee 
hereafter  [Nixus],  with  the  year  B.c.  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  little  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contained,  it  is  clear  from  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  vii.  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  of  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  Assyrii. 

3.  Ctesias.  The  remains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  differ 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  According  to 
him,  Ninus,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
ramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninjas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last. 
A period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  his  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  b.  c.  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medes.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  b.  c.  2182; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  liarmonizc  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a partial 
one,  in  b.  c.  876,  when  the  Modes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy  the  scat  of  go- 
vernment. ; and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
n.  c.  606,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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separate  existence  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ctesias  petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  far  less  common  than 
himself  imagined  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  at  the  in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
time  of  the  first  Median  revolt  (Diod.  ii.  7), — the  number  may  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  there  may 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  by  him.  never  have  been  cither  a Ninas  or  Semiramis,  the  State- 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  followed  Ctesias  ment  of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Arta- 
in  assigning  a very  high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian  xerxes  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  consult- 
ant pire.  Thus  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) — grouping  As-  ing,  and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (fieuriAiKal  8i- 
syria  and  Babylonia  together,  as  countries  inhabited  (ptfipat) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a general  belief 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians  that  the  Assyrian  empire  ascended  to  a far  remoter 
— states  that  Ninus  founded  Nineveh,  and  his  wife  antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
Semiramis  Babylon;  and  that  he  bequeathed  the  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  t 1m*  records  of 
empire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sardana-  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  contradict  each  other;  though, 
palus  and  Arbaces.  He  adds  that  it  was  overthrown  as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
by  the  Medea,  and  that  Ninus  (its  capital)  ceased  to  between  them.  A very  acute  writer  (Fergiuson, 
exist  in  consequence  (fy£ojd<x<hj  xapaxpvpa  ptra  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  Lond.  1851, 
tuv  2,vpwv  icardAvcrtv).  p.  43)  has  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  some 

Nicolaus  Dam. (ap.  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.229)  makes  probability  on  bis  side,  tliat  the  two  accounts  confirm 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  the  first  rulers  of  Ninus.  and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  ncces- 
Aemilius  Sura  ( ap . Velleium , i.  1,6)  gives  1995  sary  complement  to  the  other;  though  we  confess 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninus  to  Antioch  us,  which  we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chrono- 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at  logical  arguments  which  he  adduces, 
n.  c.  2185.  Justin  (i.  1,3)  mentions  Ninas,  Semi-  According  to  Mr.  Fergussnn,  the  earlier  period 
ramis,  and  Ninyaa,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the  given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled  ' author  says  took  place  by  the  agency  of  Arbaces  the 
1300  years,  and  that  Sanhmapalas  was  their  last  Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  is  to  be  accounted 
king.  Velleius  (i.  6)  gives  1070  years  for  the  for  on  the  supposition,  tliat  the  result  of  the  out- 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  makes  its  tnms-  break  was  the  establishment  of  Arbaces  and  his 
ference  to  the  Medes  occur  770  years  before  his  descendants  on  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
time.  Ihiris  ( ap . Athenaeum , xii.  p.  529.  a.)  men-  of  Arbncidae : and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
tions  the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardannpalus,  but  this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a native  revolu- 
deseribes  the  fate  of  the  latter  differently  from  other  tion  under  Deioces,  which  he  placed  100  years  later, 
writers.  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  i.  12,  p.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  this  theory  is  proved 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  place*  the  by  a passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  from  (possibly 
last  king  Sardana  pul  ils  67  years  before  the  first  come  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotus 
Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  840.  Castor  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
i.  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in  empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Deioces  an 
the  days  of  the  Giants;  and  names  Ninus,  Semiramis,  interregnum  of  several  generations  occurred  (Diod.  ii. 
Zanies  (or  Ninyas),  and  their  descendants  in  order,  32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
to Sardana  pal  ua  genuity  has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 

Crphalion — according  to  Suidas,  an  historian  in  converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  15,  p.  41) — Here  that  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
followed  Ctesias  in  most  jiartioulars,  but  made  Sar-  after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  n.  c.  711,  and  that 
dannpalus  the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  placed  his  even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
accmsion  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing  turally  lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
hack  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  270  years,  took  place — and  that,  though  Media  continued  for 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence  some  years  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
began  in  b.  C.  1150,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in  was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) 
b.  c.  2184.  Eusebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six  about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  corn- 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardana-  pletely  subduing  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
palus;  placing  the  Median  revolt  forty-three  years  for  so  many  years  to  the  Elder  Empire, 
before  01.  1,  cr  at  b.  c.  813.  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  With  regard  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
p.  114.)  Georgius  Syncellus  (p.  92,  B.)  commences  the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pul.  it  may  be  worth 
with  Belas,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460  while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
years;  placing  the  commencement  in  b.  c.  2285,  and  classical  names  which  have  been  determined  by  chro- 
the  termination  in  b.  c.  826.  His  increased  number  is  nological  students.  Mr.  Clinton  (/’.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
pr*  *1  need  by  interpolating  four  reigns  after  (he  twenty-  — 283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  learn- 
seventb  king  of  Eusebius.  Lastly,  Agnthias  (ii.  25,  ing,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  (Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  it  is  clear 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
empire.  correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  *nd 

We  have  been  than  particular  in  mentioning  the  • Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acts 
views  of  Ctesias  and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of  which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of  his  son 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed  j Esarhaddon.  Esnrhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
of  importance  that  all  which  lias  been  handed  down  to  danapalns)  loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  com- 
as should  be  made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not  memorated  as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anchiale 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his-  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Ares , v.  1022  ; Athen.  xii.  p. 
tory  as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contrary  to  universal  529).  Again,  the  Sardanapnlus  of  Abydenus  is 
experience  that  there  should  he  so  numerous  a sucees-  most  likely  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
Mon  of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  number  of  dith,  who  reigned  44  years,  and  invaded  Judaea 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each,  27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Tbc 
— and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  the  per-  combined  testimony  of  HeUunicus,  Callisthenes, 
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and  Clitarchus,  go  to  establish  tlie  fact  that  the 
ancients  believed  in  two  Sardauapali — one,  a war- 
like prince  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medea  re- 
volted, and  who  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Scrip- 
tural Esarhaddon  ; and  the  other,  named  Saracus  by 
Abydenns,  but  by  Ct«iias,Sardanapalus,who  was  luxu- 
rious and  effeminate  in  his  habits,  but  who,  when 
his  capital  was  attacked,  made  a gallant  defence, 
and  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  on  the  capture  of  his 
dty.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Again,  it  appears  from 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
that  Babylon  had  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
earliest  times:  that  they  were  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  sometimes  independent  — and 
that  they  never  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  same  view  is  con- 
firmed as  we  have  seen  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Bible  (2  King*  xvii.  24. ; Ezra  iv.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Usher  and  Prideaox,  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  supposing  that  the  first  termi- 
nated in  the  revolts  of  the  Medea,  but  that  the  latter 
was  continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  We  confess  that  we  see  no  advantage  in 
maintaining  any  such  distinction.  It  is  clear  that 
an  Assyrian  Royal  house  continued  exercising  great 
power  till  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  whether  we  term  that 
power  an  empire  or  a monarchy ; and  we  are  not 
convinced  that  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
any  ancient  author  from  which  it  may  be  satis- 
factorily inferred  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
ruling  dynasty.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
comparison  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
profine  authors,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
which  the  Assyrian  rulers  are  named  — add  to  which 
the  strong  probability  that  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
hence  that  some  rulers  who  are  there  called  kings  of 
Assyria  were  really  chief  governors  of  Babylonia  or 
Mesopotamia. 

The  late  remarkable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  fairly  be  presumed,  upon  the  site 
of  its  ancient  capital  Ninas,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected light  upon  tho  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  people  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tions in  that  country  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Layard  and  M.  Botta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
necessary  that  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
been  disinterred  should  be  fully  decyphered,  for 
os  to  know  more  of  the  early  history  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Already  a great  step  has  been  made  to- 
wards this  end,  and  Col.  Rawlinson,  who  has  been 
so  honourably  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
decipherment  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
rrins the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholars  in 
England  and  France,  lias  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  determining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiform  records.  It  is  premature  here 
to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigations,  as  the  constant  discovery  of  new 
inscriptions  tends  almost  necessarily  to  change,  or  at 
least  to  modify  considerably,  previous  statements, 
and  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  that  all  that  lias  yet  been  done  appears  to 
show  that  the  monuments  of  ancient  Assyria  ascend 
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to  a very  early  period  ; that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ruling  city 
Ninus  and  the  kuigs  resident  in  it  possessed  a very 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  cen- 
tury n.  c.  Those  who  wuh  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Rawlinson,  Joum.  o/ A*.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2,  vol  xiv.  pt.  1 ; Hincks,  Ibid.  vol.  xii. 
pt.  1 ; Botta,  Mem.  sur  rEcriturt  Assyr.,  Paris, 
8 vo.  1848 ; Ldwenstein,  E**ai  de  dechi fr.  de  l Kent. 
Assyr.  Paris,  4to.  1850.  [V.] 

ASTA  (’A<TTa),  a considerable  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
Asti  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” 
of  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  rank  of 
a colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45; 
Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  403.)  We  learn  from  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxr.  12.  s.  46).  Claudian  alludes  to  a victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  under  the  walls 
of  Asta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event.  {De  VI.  Con*.  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we 
learn  from  Paulina  Diaconus,  who  terms  it  “ Civitas 
Astensis,”  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  I>iac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabula  to  I I asta  or  Hasia.  The 
modern  dty  of  Asti  is  one  of  the  most  considcraolc 
places  in  Piedmont,  and  gives  the  name  of  Astigiana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a population  of  24.000 
souls.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASTA  C'Aera:  Astensis:  Ru.  at  Mesa  de  Asta), 
an  anrient  city  of  the  Celtiri  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestuary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz , 100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Gades.  (Streb.  iii.  pp.  140,  141, 
143.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  llispalis  and  Cor- 
duba,  16  M.  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanus,  and  27 
from  Ugia.  Mela  (iii.  1.  § 4)  speaks  of  it  as  jtrocul 
a litore.  It  was  the  ancient  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gades 
(Strab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spanish 
root  Asrr,  found  also  in  Astapa,  Astigi,  Astura. 
Astures,  Asturica,  is  supposed  to  signify  a hill- 
fortress. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asta  became  a colony,  with 
the  epithet  Regia , and  belonged  to  the  convent  us  of 
Hispalis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
p.  col.  asta.  re.  F.)  It  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Roman  history.  (Liv.  xxxix.  21,  b.  c.  186;  Bell. 
Hisp.  36,  b.  c.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  rend 
through  it,  are  seen  on  a hill  between  Xerez  and  Tri- 
bugena , which  bears  the  name  of  Mesa  de  Asta. 
Some  place  it  at  Xeres,  which  is  more  probably  the 
ancient  Asido.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Esp.  iii.  98;  Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  15;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
356.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTABE'NE  (’Atrrafrj^,  Isid.  Charax  : Eth. 
Astabeni ; 'AoraStjyol,  or  'Aorairrjrol,  or  2ravrjyol, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 5,  vi.  17.  § 3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  llyrcania  and  Parthia,  containing 
twelve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Arsacia.  It  seems  doubtful 
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whether  the  name  of  the  region  and  its  inhabitants  | 
ought  not  to  be  Artabene  and  Artabeni  respectively.  j 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  Astabeni  were  a people 
of  Hyrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian.  The 
Astacksi  of  Plin.  (ii.  105,  109)  arc  probably  the 
same  people.  [V.] 

ASTABORAS.  [Nilus.1 

A'STACUS  C'Ao’tcucoj  : Eth.  ’A<mucrpfr,  ’AotcU 
kio j),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  Bragamesti,  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
ruins  of  Astacus  arc  probably  those  described  by 
I^ake  as  below  a monastery  of  St.  Elias,  and  which 
he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a promontory  of 
this  name;  und  Leake  has  misunderstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacus  is  said  to  have  been  a colony 
of  Ccphallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
jjonnesian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a tyrant,  named 
Evarchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (u.c. 
431),  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acarnania  in  a Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  subsequent  to  u.c.  219.  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  r.;  Tkuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scylax,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iii.  14;  Biiekh,  Corpus  Inscript..  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  4,  scq.) 

A'STACUS  (’Aorcuttfr:  Eth.’Atrrcucbvos,  ’Acrra- 
fftof),  a city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and 
a colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Phot.  Bibl.  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  Megara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Athens  cainc 
afterwards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calls  it  a colony  of  Megara. 
It  ap{>enrs  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylax  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacus;  and  Strabo,  who 
names  Astacus, docs  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astacus,  a son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  favours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
s.  v.  ’AcTcocdf.)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsus, 
the  first  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Nicomedes  II., 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nicomedia  (Ismid),  n.  c.  264.  Astacus 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacus,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Ovaschik , and  also  Iiashkele. 

Nicomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacus 
[Nicomedia]  ; it  is  described  by  Memnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.] 

A'ST AP A (’A<rravd : F.th.'  Aarasaiot, Astapenses ; 
Estepa,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hbpania  B.ietica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bnetis,  celebrated  for  its  fate  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Marcius,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Scipio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  rather  than  full  into  his  hands.  ( Appian, 

I lisp.  33;  Liv.  xxviii.  22.)  A coin  is  extant,  bear- 

* The  word  voKlxry  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  tiiis  name  in  the  Thracian  Chersoncsus, 
which  Strata  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
nnnia.  (Hoffmann,  Griechcnland,  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  U 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardouin  thought,  the 
Obtippo  of  Pliny : its  total  destruction  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  its  name  from  the  Itineraries  and  the 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant.  vi.  28; 
Florez,  vol.  iii.  p.  i6;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  15;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P.S.] 

ASTAPUS.  [Nilus.] 

ASTK'LEPHUS  (’A<rWA«4>oi),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  falling 
into  the  Enxine  120  stadia  S.  of  Diuscurias  or  Se- 
bostopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  liippus. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  Pont.  Eux.  9,  10;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stelippon  ( Geogr.  Aar.)  and  Steinpco 
(Tab.  Pent.).  I)itfc rent  mudem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Markhoula  or  T amuse  h,  the 
Mokri  or  Aksu}  the  Shijam  or  Keleuhol , and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  204 ; Mannert.  vol. 
iv.  p.  394;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  443.)  [P.S.] 

ASTE'RIA.  [Delos.] 

ASTE'RION.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  ('Aorepls,  Horn.,  ’ Aorepta ),  an  bland 
between  Ithaca  and  Ccphallenia,  where  the  suitors 
laid  in  wait  for  Tcleinachus  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (Horn.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  bland  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence;  but  this  was  denied 
by  Apollodorus,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a town 
called  Alalcomenae.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modern  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  Dyscallio ; but  as  this  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Ccphallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a place  of  ambush  for  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece , voL  i.  p.  62 ; Kruse,  Bellas , vol.  ii.  pt  ii. 
p.  454.) 

ASTE'RIUM  ('A(rrtpiov : Eth.  ’Aarepulnjt),  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  “ Astcrium  and  the  white  summits  of  Titamis.” 
(’Acrrepiov  Tiravoid  re  Aevica  Kaprjva,  II.  ii.  735.) 
Astcrium  was  said  to  be  the  same  city  as  Peiresia  or 
Peiresiae  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'Aorepiov),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipcus,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Orphica  as  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Orphic.  Argon.  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  these  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  Ylokhd , which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Kuij<eus 
and  tlxat  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Pencius,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  either  confluence.  There 
are  some  ruins  at  YlokJid,  which  represent  Astcrium 
or  Peiresiae ; while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanus.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Tit. anus  near  Arne,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour. 
Peiresiae  is  said  by  Apollonius  (/.  c.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  Pbylleium,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  vi 
Ylokhd.  Near  Mount  Phyllciuin  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a city  Phyllus,  noted  for  a temple  of 
Apollo  Phylleius.  Statius  (Theb.  iv.  45)  calls  this 
city  Phylli.  The  town  of  Irksiae,  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxxii.  13),  is  perhaps  a false  reading  fur 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  ft 
322,  scq.) 

ASTl'GI,  ASTI'GIS  (Acrryls,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 14; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  141,  corrupted  into  'Aortas  hi  all  the 
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MSS.).  1.  Asticitana  Colonia  Augusta  Fir- 
jtA  (Edja),  wa>,  under  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  HLspania  Baetica,  and  the  seat  of  a 
concentus  juridicus.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  the 
BaetH,  some  distance  S.  of  the  river,  on  its  tributary 
the  Singulis  ( Genii),  which  began  here  to  be  nan-  I 
gable.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Cordoba  ( Cordova ) and  Emcrita  ( Merida ) to  His- 
palis  (Seville'),  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  I*., 
105  M.  P.t  and  58  M.  P.  (/tin.  AnL  pp.  413,  414; 
Mela,  ii  6.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.S.  x. 
p.  72.) 

2.  Astigi  ^ ETU8  (Alameda),  a free  city  of  Ilis- 
pania  Baetica,  N.  of  Antiquaria  ( Antequera ),  be- 
longing to  the  Conventus  Astigitanus  [see  No.  1]. 
(Plin.  iii.  I.  s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  p.  74.) 

3.  JCLIEXSKS.  [ArTIGI.]  [P.  S.] 

ASTRAEUM  (Liv.  xl.  24;  'Korpala,  Steph.  B. 

s.  r.i  Afarpaior,  l*toL  iii.  13.  § 27),  a town  of 
P&eonia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identities  with 
Strvmitza.  Aclian  (//.  An.  xv.  1 ) speaks  of  a river 
Aatneos,  flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Yis- 
trftza.  Tafel,  however,  conjectures  that  Astraeus 
in  Aclian  is  a false  reading  for  Axius.  (Leake, 
Sorthtm  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
Thessalonica.  p.  312,  sec].) 

ASTRUM  (*  Aarpor : Astro).  1.  A town  in  Cyn  aria 
on  the  coast,  and  the  first  town  in  Argolis  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy alone  (iii.  16.  § 11),  but  is  conjectured  by 
l^cake  to  have  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
building  of  which  the  Aeginctac  were  interrupted  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.  (Thuc.  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
on  a promontory,  which  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
w.tlL  (Ix*ake,  Marta,  voL  ii.  p.  484,  scq.;  Ross, 
PcJoptmnes , p.  162.) 

A'STURA  ("Aarvpa).  1 . A small  islet  on  the  coast 
of  Latium,  between  Antium  and  Circeii,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a course  of 
about  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  1 2r<£- 
pat)  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  it  had  a place  of 
anchorage  at  its  mouth  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
bonks  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
n.c.  338,  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Latins,  in  which  the  consul  C.  Maenius  to- 
tally defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antium,  Lonu- 
▼ium,  Aricia  and  Velitrae.  (Liv.  viii.  13.)  At  a 
much  later  period  the  little  inland  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Ro- 
man villas;  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Cicero,  to  which  he  rejjeatedly  alludes  in  his 
letters,  and  which  he  describes  as  “ locus  amoenus 
et  in  mari  ipso,"  commanding  a view  both  of  Antium 
and  Circeii  (ad  Att.  xii.  19,  40,  ad  Fam.  vi.  19). 
It  was  from  thence  that,  on  learning  his  proscription 
by  the  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
escaping  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  a resolution 
which  he  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (Pint. 
Cic.  47.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  also  that  As  turn 
was  the  occasional  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Suet.  Aug.  97,  Tib.  72),  and  existing  remains 
prove  that  many  of  the  Roman  nobility  must  have 
bad  villas  there.  (Sec  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma, 
voL  i.  pp.  267 — 277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a toten  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Serrios  (ad  Am.  vii.  801).  The  bland  was  at  some 
time  or  other  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a bridge  or 
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eansewav,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  remains,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea  It  is  surmounted 
by  a fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Astura , a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Circeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab.  PtuL  reckons  Astura  7 miles 
from  Antium,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Storas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed.  Mtili.);  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  44  Saturae  pains’* 
of  Virgil  (Acn.  vii.  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
cality. [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  (Ezla  or  Estola),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  through  the  country  of  the  AsTURES;  and, 
after  receiving  several  other  rivers  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon , it  falls  into  the  Durius  (I)ovn>) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Floras,  iv.  12;  Oros.  vi.  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Etym.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.) 

A'STURES  (sing.  Astur,  in  poets ; "'Aarvpff, 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  155,  167;  Dion  (hiss.  liii.  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Flor.  iv.  12 ; Gruter,  Inscript. 
p.  193,  No.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c.:  Adj.  Astur  and 
Asturicus;  Asturica  gens,  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  584;  ’A <r- 
r oupiui,  Strab.  p.  162;  'Atrroupol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §28; 
i.  e.  Highlanders , sec  Asta),  a people  in  the  NW.  of 
Iiispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durius  (Douro),  between  the  Gallaeci 
on  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtiberi  on  the 
E.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  in  the  plain  itself.  They  were 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
(M.  Vinnius);  those  between  the  mountains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Asturias)  being  called  Transmon- 
taxi,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Leon  and 
Valladolid)  Aitgustani,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  Roman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast.  They  comprised  a population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribes  (Plin. 
1.  c.),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names  : Lanciati  (Lancietwes,  Plin.),  Brigaecini 
(Trigaecini,  Flor.),  Bedunenses,  Omiaci,  Lungones, 
Saelini,  Superatii,  Amaci,  Tibures,  Egurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paesici,  on  the  j«e- 
uinsnla  of  C.  de  Penas  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zoelae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astures  (Asturia,  Plin.:  ’A<r- 
rovpia,  Ptol.),  was  for  the  most  purt  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Asturia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusious:  e.g. 
Sil.  Ital.  i.  231  : 

Astur  avarus, 

Comp.  vii.  755. 

Colloids  quidquid  fodit  Astur  in  arris, 

Mart.  x.  16. 

Merserit  Asturii  scrutator  pallidus  auri, 

Lucan,  iv.  298. 

(according  to  Ondendorp's  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

Silv.  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidus  fossor concolor 

auro,  and  Clatidian.  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  50.) 

Asturia  was  also  lamous  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
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the  small  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  described  by 
Pliny  (viii.  42.  s.  67),  Silius  Italic  us  (iii.  335 — 
337  : in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astur  the  sou  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (xiv.  199): 

“ Hie  brevis,  ad  numerum  rapidos  qui  colligit  ungues, 

Venit  ab  auriferi.s  gentibus,  Astur  equus.” 

The  specie*  of  horse  was  called  A sturco,  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  horses  of  a similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Asturco  Macedonian.  (Petron. 
Sat.  86:  comp.  Senec.  F.p.  87.) 

The  Asturians  were  a wild,  rugged,  and  warlike 
race.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Sil.  Ital.  L 252,  exercitm  Astur ; 
xii.  748,  belligrr  Astur;  Flor.  iv.  12,  Cantabri  et 
Astures  validissimae  gentes.)  Their  mountains  have 
always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantabri,  B.  c. 
25,  the  Asturians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Homans,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Astura,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  /.  c.;  Flor.  iv.  12.  § 56,  ed.  Duker;  Oros.  vi. 
21;  Clinton,  s.  a.)  These  actions  ended  the  Can- 
tabrian war,  as  the  result  of  which  the  country 
south  of  the  mountains  became  subject  to  Home; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  <f  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modern 
Asturias),  still  furnished  a retreat  to  tho  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surface,  and  in  a certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  Asturuis  is  the  Walts  of 
Spain ; and,  in  imitation  of  our  principality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title. 

Under  the  Homans,  Asturia  possessed  several  flou- 
rishing cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns : most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Astura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  Asturica  Augusta  (As- 
torga), the  city  of  the  Amaci,  was  the  centre  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (comp.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 29):  — (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bracara  Augusta  {Braga,  in  Por- 
tugal; l tin.  Ant.  p.  423):  Argextiolum,  14  M.  P. 
( Torienzo  or  Tomerast  1m  Medulas , Ford):  Pe- 
tavouium,  15  M.  P.  (Poybueno  or  Congostaf).  (2) 
N\V.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  three  dif- 
ferent roads  through  Gallaecia  (It  Ant.  pp.  423, 
429.  431):  Interamnium  Fla  vi  urn,  30  M.  P.  ( Pon- 
Jerrada  or  Bembibrtf ):  Bergidum,  16  M.P.  (prob. 
Castro  de  la  Ventosa,  on  a hill  near  Villa  Franca, 
in  a Swiss- like  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaecia),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing places  mi  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia : Forum  Cigurrorum  (P tyovtftwv, 
corrected  from  ’E yotyfav),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrosa  or  5.  Estecnn  de  Val  de  Orres,  with 
ruins  ami  a Homan  bridge,  where  the  people  presen  e 
a tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobriga  (Mendoya),  the  city  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  E.  to  Caesarauguhta  ( Zaragoza ; It. 
Ant.  pp.  448,453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Puente 
de  Orrigo):  Interamnium,  13  M.  P.  ( Villaroane): 
Palantia,  14  M.P.  ( Valencia  de  S.  Juan):  Vinii- 
nacium,  31  M.  P.  ( Valderaduei  or  Becerilf):  at  the 
next  station,  Lacobrioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaccaei, 
this  road  was  joined  by  that  from  the  military  sta- 
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tion  of  Leoio  VII.  Cemina  (Leon),  NE.  of  A?ta- 
rica  (IL  Ant.  p.  395):  between  Legio  VII.  and 
Laeobriga  were  Lance  or  Lancia,  9 M.  P .(Sollaneo  or 
MansUla /),  and  L'amala  (Cea  f);  (4)  A lower  mad 
to  Cacsaraugusta  (It.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440):  Bedunia, 
20  M.  P.  (prob.  / .a  Bahesa),  city  of  the  Bedunenses: 
Brigaccium,  20  M.  P.  (prob.  Benarente),  the  capital 
of  the  Brigaecini.  In  the  district  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast,  tlie  chief  cities  were  Lucus  As- 
turum  (Ptol.:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetom 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49);  Noeoa,  and  Flavio- 
navia  (Ptol.:  Aviles),  on  the  coast.  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  city  of 
the  Omiaciy  Pelontium.  city  of  the  Lungones;  Nar- 
dinium,  city  of  the  Saclini  (coins,  Scstini,  Med.  Isp. 
p.  172);  Petavonium,  city  of  the  Supcratii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (L’kert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  440—443;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  pp 
83—85.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTURIA.  [Astures.] 

ASTU’RICA  AUGUSTA  (A ityowrra  ‘Aarouplxa, 
Ptol. : 'AarovpiKcu'oi,  Asturicani : Astorga , Hu.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amaci,  stood  in 
a lateral  valley  of  the  NW.  mountains  of  Asturia,  on 
tlie  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tura ( Esla ).  Under  the  Homans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  conrentus  A star  icon  us,  one  of  the  seven  coarea- 
tus  juridici  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  Respecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astures,  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  southern  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Home;  and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  tlie  mountains 
were  called  AugustanL  Pliny  calls  it  urbs  magni- 
ficat and,  even  in  its  preseut  wretched  state,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  “ gives  a perfect 
idea  of  a Homan  fortified  town."  (Ford,  p.  308  ) 
“ The  walls  arc  singularly  curious,  and  there  are 
two  Homan  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Puerto 
He  Hierro."  ( Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  son  of  Memnon 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Astorga,  who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
city.  There  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Astnrica: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  col.  ast. 
augusta.,  which  may  belong  to  Asta  or  Asnot ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  with  the  epigraph 
COL.  ASTURICA.  AMAKUK.  AUGUSTA. 

Astnrica  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3 hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 36,  viii.  4.  § 5;  It. 
Ant.\  Scstini,  p.  104;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p. 35.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTYCUS  ('Acri/ndr : Vravnitza,  or  river  of 
Istib),  a river  of  Paconia,  flowing  into  the  Axilla,  on 
which  was  situated  tlie  residence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Fortken 
Greece , voL  iii  pp.  464.  475.’) 

ASTYPALAEA  (’Ao-rimiUaio).  1.  A promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Sunium  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Eleussa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake, 
Demi,  p.  59.) 

2.  ( Fth . 'AffrvwoAaiffo,  'AoruwaAaidnjf,  Asty- 
palaeensis:  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Astro- 
palaea. and  by  the  Franks  Sta m pa lia), an  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (x.  p.392)  one  of  the 
Sporadcs,  and  by  Stephanus  B.  ( s . r.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades, said  to  be  125  (Homan)  milt's  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  from 
Chalcia,  an  island  near  Rhodes.  (Strah.  1.  c.)  Pliny 
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describes  Astypalaea  (/.  c.)  as  88  miles  in  circum-  I 
ferencc.  The  island  consists  of  two  large  rocky 
masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus,  which 
in  its  narrowest  part  is  only  450  or  500  feet  across. 
()n  the  N.  and  S.  the  sea  enters  two  deep  bays  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  southern  bay.  To  the  S.  and  K. 
of  this  bay  lie  several  desert  islands,  to  which  Ovid 
(Ar.Ant.  ii.  82)  alludes  in  the  line: — “ cinctaque 
}«*cohis  A&typalaea  radu r.”  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  Towards  the 
L may  be  seen  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Teloa,  and  toward* 
the  8.  in  clear  weather  Casoe,  Car  pa  thus,  and 
Crete. 

Of  the  history  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
account.  Stephanos  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Pyrrha,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pylaea, 
nest  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (0*wr  rpdr*(a),  on 
account  of  its  verdure,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  from 
the  mother  of  Ancaeus.  (Comp.  Pans.  vii.  4.  § 1.) 
We  learn  from  Scymnna  (551)  that  Astypalaea  was 
a colony  of  the  Megarians,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  os 
one  of  the  islands  subdued  by  Minos.  (“  Astypalcia 
regna,*’  Met.  vii.  461.)  In  b.  c.  105  the  Romans 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Astypalaea  (Bockh,  Inter. 
voL  iLn.  2485),  a distinction  probably  granted  to  the 
bland  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  liarbours  and  of 
its  centra]  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
blonds  of  the  Aegaean.  Under  the  Roman  emperois 
Astrjalaea  was  a u libera  civitas.”  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
The  modern  town  contains  250  houses  and  not 
quite  1500  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Turkey, 
and  is  subject  to  the  Pashah  of  Rhodes,  who 
alkiws  the  inhabitants,  however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  exacting  from  them  the  small  yearly  tribute  of 
9500  piastres,  or  about  60/.  sterling.  This  small 
town  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  churches 
awl  chapels,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  in  a row. 
They  are  built  to  a great  extent  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  they  contain  numerous  in- 
scriptions. In  every'  port  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  ancient  remains.  We 
ham  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
tained many  temples  and  other  ancient  buildings. 
The  favourite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cleomedes,  of 
*hf*e  romantic  history  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 

( Ifict . of  Biogr.  art.  Cleomedes.)  Cicero  probably 
confounds  Achilles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
says  {dt  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  18)  that  the  Aatypalaeenses 
wondiip  Achilles  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

Hegesander  related  that  a couple  of  ban's  having 
been  brought  into  Astypalaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
Uand  became  so  overrun  with  them  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
that  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (A then.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
truiaced  from  Astypalaea  into  Anaphe.  [Axaphe.] 
Pliny  (vui.  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypalaea 
were  very  celebrated ; and  we  learn  from  Ross  that 
they  are  still  taken  off  the  coast.  (Ross,  Reiten  auf 
4m  Griech.  Inseln , vol.  ii.  p.  56,  seq. ; for  inscrip- 
tions, see  Bik-kh,  I user.  n.  2483,  seq.;  Ross,  Inter, 
med.  ii.  153,  aeq.) 

3.  A town  in  Samos,  according  to  Stephanas 
(s.r.),  said  by  others  to  be  either  the  acropolis  of 
the  city  of  Samos  (Polyaen.  Strat.  i.  23.  § 2),  or  the 
name  of  half  of  the  city.  (Etyin.  M.) 

4.  A town  in  the  island  of  Coe,  which  the  inha-  | 
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I bitants  abandoned  in  order  to  build  Cos.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  658;  Stepb.  B.) 

5.  A promontory  in  Caria,  near  Myndus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  657.) 

A'STYBA  ( 'Arropa , "AoTvpov.  Eth.  'Airrvprj- 
For),  a small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  plain  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adrnmyttium.  It  hail  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  Hell. 

iv.  1.  § 41.)  There  was  a lake  Sapra  near  Astvra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea  Pausanias,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  § 10),  describes  a 
spring  of  black  water  at  Astvra;  the  water  was  hot. 
But  he  places  Astvra  in  Atameus.  [AtarHKUS.1 
There  was,  then,  either  a place  in  Atameus  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  has  made 
some  mistake;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Astyra  of  Strabo  and  Mela  (i.  19). 
Astvra  was  a deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny’s 
authorities.  He  calls  it  Astyre.  There  are  said  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591,  680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydus  in  Trots,  once  an  independent  city,  but  in 
Strabo’s  time  it  was  a ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydus.  There  were  once  gold 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.) 

ATABY'RIUM  C At  aSvpiov,  Steph.  B.  Hesycli.; 
'IraSvpior  LXX.;  BaSeep:  Jebel-et-Tur),  or  Tabor, 
a mountain  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and 
Issacbar.  (Josh.  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  § 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  land  around  Nazareth;  while  the  north-eastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  forming  a broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  Win  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israel  before  their  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  {Judges,  iv.  6,  12,  14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 

v.  5.  § 3.)  The  beauty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  selected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hills  of  his 
native  land;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
latter  as  the  loftiest.  ( Pt . lxxxix.  12:  comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  18;  Hot.  v.  I.)  In  b.  c.  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrium,  a place  lying  on  a breast-lormed  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  city,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (Polyb.  v.  70.  § 6.)  About 
53  B.  c.  a battle  took  place  here  between  the  Roman 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gubinius,  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  which  10,000 
of  the  latter  were  slain.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§ 3,  B.  J.  i.  8.  § 7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  times  Josephus 
(B.J.  ii.  20.  §6,  Vita,  §37)  relates  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt.  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Rnfinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
Polybius,  and  is  nearer  the  truth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaccessible,  and  the  summit  was  a plain  of 
26  stadia  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Josephus  enclosed  with  a wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  below,  since  they  had  only  rain- 
water. (B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 8.)  Still  later,  when  Jo- 

; sephus  had  himself  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Romans,  a great  number  of  the  Jews  took  refuse 
in  this  fortress;  against  whom  VMptnan  sent  I’la- 
cidtu  with  600  horsemen.  By  a feint  he  induced 
the  great  body  to  pursue  him  into  the  plain,  where 
he  slew  many,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
wen*  suffering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placi- 
dua.  (Joseph.  1.  c.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  r.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
1 ears  as  a passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Cat.  xii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  was 
not  yet  a church  upon  the  summit.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
44,  ad  MarceU.  p.  522,  Ep.  86;  Epitaph.  Paula', 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  (//or.  Helrr.  in  Marc.  ix.  2) 
and  Reland  ( Palaest.  pp.  334 — 336)  have  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  Roscnmuller 
( Iiibl . AU.  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration  j 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  ( Palestine , ToL  iii.  p.224)  j 
argues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles  I 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modern  times  a victor}'  was  here  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a height  of  about  1,000  feet,  it 
pri*sents  a beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SVV.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  is  table- land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  are  some  ruins  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  Romans. 
(Robinson,  Palestine , vol.  iii.  p.  213;  Burkhardt, 
Travels , p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na- 
tural height.  (Lands  Classical  and  Sacred , vol.  ii. 
p.  204;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  West  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p. 
391 ; Raumer,  Palestina , p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ATABYRIS  MONS.  [RnoDUS.] 

AT  AG  IS.  [Athbu.] 

ATALANTA  ( AraAavnj : Eth.  'ATaAorraTor.) 

1.  ( Talandonist),  a small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opuntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  yenr 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians  j 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboea.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a part  of  tho  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thnc.  ii.  32,  iii.  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44,  59;  Palis,  x.  20.  § 3;  Liv.  xxxv.  37 ; Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  N.  vi.  24;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A small  Island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
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lictween  Salamis  and  Pci  race  us.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  395, 
425;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

3.  A town  iu  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  d 
the  valley  of  the  Axius.  (Thnc.  ii.  100.)  Cnur.fr 
(Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
Allantc  by  Pliny  (iv.  12),  and  Stephan tu  B.  (a  f. 
’AAAeh'nj);  the  latter  says  that  Theopompus  nairrel 
i it  Allantium. 

ATARANTES  (’Ardparres),  a people  of  Inner 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara), 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  Gam- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a distance  of  ten  days’  jour- 
ney from  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Eezznn.  They  used  no  individual  names;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  burning 
heat  (rjAiy  vrep€d.WovTi,  the  sun  as  it  jtassts  over 
their  heads,  or  ichen  its  heat  is  excessive  ; the  com- 
mentators differ  about  the  meaning).  In  all  tho 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  the  reading  is  ’'ArAarr*  j.  But, 
ns  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lanta, the  editors  are  agreed  that  the  reading  in  the 
first  passage  has  been  corrupted  by  the  common 
confusion  of  a name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Mela  (i.  8.  § 5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  A tlantes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus afiirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  tliat  they  saw  no  visions 
in  their  sleep.  The  reading  'Ardparres  is  a correc- 
tion of  Salmasius  (ad  Solin.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  l>ion.  Ptrieg. 
06 : comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v/ArAarres;  Nicol.  Damasc. 
ap.  Stob.  Tit.  xliv.  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  8;  Solin.  /.  c.;  Baehr,  ad  llerod.  l.c Meineke, 
Anal.  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  [P.  S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  (^Arapvtvs,  'A raprg: 
Eth.  'Arapvevi,  ’AToprrirtjj),  a city  of  Mysia,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  and  a strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Adramyttium  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicus. 
(XeiL  A nab.  vii.  8.  § 8.)  Atamcus  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atama,  or  A tames, 
and  Aterne  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanus,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atama,  con- 
sistently makes  the  ethnic  name  Atameus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a story  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  named  Atameus,  being  given  to 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyes  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  (s.  r.  "A*at- 
oo j)  and  other  ancient  authorities  cousider  Atameus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  (II.  v.  44);  but  perliaps 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a good  com  country. 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atamcitls,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  place  was  occupied  at  a later 
time  by  some  exiles  from  Chios,  who  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiii. 
65;  Xen.  HelL  iii.  2.  § 11.)  This  town  was  once 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  the  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  § 11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Atameitoe  which  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Myus];  but  as  the  poritiua 
of  the  two  cities  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  is  true;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a city.  Panaanias 
(iv.  35.  § 10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astrra,  op- 
posite to  l.e»bos,  in  the  Atameus.  [Astyra.J 

The  site  of  Atameus  is  generally  fixed  at  Itikeli- 
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ATAX. 

KoL  There  are  autonomous  coins  of  A tame  us,  with 
the  epigraph  AT  A.  and  ATAP. 

There  was  a place  near  Pitane  called  Atameus. 
(>trah.  p.  614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATAX  C'Ato{:  Aude),  or  ATTAGUS,  a river 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  rises  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Hows  by  Carcassonne  and  Narbo 
(\arbunne),  below  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean, uear  tlie  E'tang  de  Yendres.  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  Ccrennes,  which  is  not 
correct.  Mela  (i i.  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4)  place  its 
source  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a short 
distance  above  Narbo.  A few  miles  higher  up  than 
j Xarbonne  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
ann  flowed  into  a lake,  Rubresus  or  Rubrensis  (the 
Xifinf  Uotp€wvtTis  of  Strabo);  and  the  other  direct 
into  the  sea.  The  Rubresus  is  described  by  Mela  as 
a very  large  piece  of  water,  which  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  E'tang  Sigean ; and  the  canal  Robine 
JAude,  which  run*  from  Narbonne  to  this  Etang, 
represents  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Atax  were 
called  Ata*  ini.  Mela  calls  Narbo  a colony  of  the 
Atarini  ami  the  Itecumani,  from  which  Walckenaer 
(rol.  i.  p.  140)  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  place 
wa*  not  the  original  capital  of  the  AtacinL  But 
Mela  empioys  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  “ Toloea 
Tectosaguin’’  and  “ \lenna  Allobrogum ;”  so  that 
we  may  reject  Wulckenaer's  conclusion  from  thb 
passage.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a “ Victts 
Atax,”  as  Eusebius  names  it,  or  Vicus  At  acinus, 
the  birth-place  of  P.  Terentius  Varro:  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.  46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  says  that  Varro  was  called  Atacinus 
from  the  river  Atax.  Polybius  (iii.  37,  xxxiv.  10) 
call*  thb  river  Narbo.  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ('ATeAAa:  Eth.  'ArtWa*6s,  Atclla- 
mu),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Xeapolis,  at  the  dbtance  of  9 miles  from 
each  of  those  two  cities.  (Steph.  B. ».  r. ; Tab.  Pent.)  , 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  history  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
tk  settlement  of  Campania  in  b.  c.  336 : it  probably 
followed  the  fortunes  of  its  powerful  neighbour  Capua, 
though  its  independence  b attested  by  its  coins.  In 
tk  second  Punic  war  the  Atellani  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  14):  hence, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  reduction  of  Capua,  B.  C.  211,  they  were  very 
severely  treated:  the  chief  citizens  and  authors  of 
tk  revolt  were  executed  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 
n*>t  of  the  i nluibi tan ts  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
dates,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
Tk  next  year  (210)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
wn-e  compelled  to  migrate  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 
of  Xuceria,  whose  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  in  their  stead,  (Liv. 
xiri.  16,  33,  34,  xxvii.  3.)  After  thb  it  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  hb  time,  a flourishing  and  important  municipal 
town.  It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  tire  great  orator  himself,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  thb  peculiar  connection 
between  them.  (Cio.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  3 1 , ad  Fam. 
xiii.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  Under  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived a colony  of  military  settlers;  but  continued 
to  be  a place  only  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 
bv  St  ratio  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(l’liiL  iii.  5.  a.  9 ; btrab.  v.  p.  249 ; l*toL  iii.  1 . § 68 ; 
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Orell.  Inter.  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
ej/iscopal  see  till  the  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  A. D.  1030  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Arersa , 
then  lately  founded  by  the  Norman  Count  Rai- 
nnlphus.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  a spot  about  2 miles  E.  of  Arersa, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  Arpino  and  5.  Elpidio ; and 
an  old  church  on  the  site  b still  calk'd  Sta  Maria  di 
AttUa.  Numerous  inscriptions,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  there.  (Moi- 
sten. Sot.  in  Clur.  p.260;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  Atella  b best  known  in  connect  km 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  representations 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  “ Ta- 
bulae Atellanae,”  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a time  especial  favour,  so  ns  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  performances.  At  a later 
peritxl , however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentious 
a character,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tilierius  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  plays  were  originally  written  in  the 
Osean  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  in  its  purity.  (Liv.  viL  2;  Strab. 
v.  p.  233;  Tac.  Arm.  iv.  14.  For  further  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Fabuloc  Atellanac  see  Bem- 
hardv,  Rumische  Littratur.  p.  379,  &c.)  The  early 
importance  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  their  types  those  of  Capua,  hut 
bear  the  legend,  in  Osean  characters,  “ Aderl,” — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (Millingen, 
Sumism.  de  r Italic,  p.  190;  Friedlander,  Oskische 
Munzen,  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  lX**ert 
(Sahara),  dividing  the  part  of  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrtb  from  Fhazania  ( Fezzan ).  It  seems  to 
correspond  either  to  the  Jebel-Sovdan  or  Black 
Mountains,  between  28°  and  29°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
about  10°  E.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  chain,  called  the  Black 
Harusch,  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  modem  names 
(Plin.  v.  5,  vi.  30.  s.  35;  Homcinann,  Reiseti  r <m 
Kairo  nach  Fezzan,  p.  60).  [ P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  ('At tpvov.  Pescara),  a city  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  M&rrurini  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241, 242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance:  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  retaken  in  b.c.213 
by  the  praetor  Sempronius  Tuditanns,  when  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  os  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  point  (Orell.  Inzer.  711),  sjeaks  only  of 
the  “ Ostia  Atemi,"  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  name;  and  the  same  expression  is  found  both  in 
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Mela  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itinerary.  (Mel. 

ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§20;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  313,  but  in  p.  101 

it  is  distinctly  called  “ Atemo  dvitas.")  From  ex- 
isting remains  we  learn  that  the  ancient  city  occnpied 
both  banks  of  the  nver  close  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  converted  by  artificial  works  into  a port.  Some 
vestiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (RomanelH,  voL  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pescara , a very  poor  place, 
though  a strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconus,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  l’is- 
caria  (ii.  21).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATEBNUS  {'Artpvos:  Atemo),  a considerable 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ami  tern  um,  and  flowing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini:  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a SE. 
direction,  but  close  to  the  site  of  Corfinium  it  turns 
abruptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a NE.  course 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  under  j 
the  walls  of  Pescara.  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
the  town  of  Atcmum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 

*•  Atemi  Ostia.”  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course,  ! 
according  to  Strabo  {L  c.),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween  the  Vestini  and  Marrucini;  and  there  is  little  ; 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  far 
as  the  Atemus,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  Marruc  ini.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded  , 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountains 
hy  which  it  escapes  from  this  upland  valley,  must 
have  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication in  this  part  of  Italy ; though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic. 
(Inser.  ap.  OrelL  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Popoli;  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a military  point  of  view:  hence  wc  find  Domitius 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  16.)  The  Atomus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Atemo,  but. 
below  Popoli  is  known  only  as  the  Fiume  di  Pes- 
cara,— an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when  we  find 
it  called  “ Piscarius  fluvius.”  (P.  LHac.  ii.  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fed  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATESTE  (’At*<tt€,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Atestinus:  Este),  j 
a city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Veuetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  Patavium.  (Ptol. 

iii.  l.§30;  Plin.  iii.  19  s.  23;  Martial,  x.  93 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavium  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a Homan  colony;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tacitus  ( Hist . iii.  6)  in  a manner  that  clearly  shows 
it  to  liavc  been  a place  of  consideration  under  the 
Human  Empire.  But  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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Maflei  (if us.  Yeron.  p.  108;  Orell.  T riser.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a municipal  town  of  some  impor- 
tance as  early  as  b.  c.  136,  and  that  its  territory 
adjoined  that  of  Vicentia.  The  modem  city  of  Este 
is  famous  for  having  given  title  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  modem  Europe;  it  is  a consi- 
derable and  flourishing  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbate  Fur  In- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5 miles  E.  of  Este  is  Mouse l ice,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  Mows  Siuci9,  as  a strong  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  is  not  found  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a town  in  the  upper  part  of  Mace- 
donia, of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  I.yncestis.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  34.) 

ATHAMA'NIA  {AOapavla  : Eth.  fA flood.-, 
-oeor;  in  I)iod.  xviii.  11,  'ABdpavrti),  a district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeirus,  between  Mount  Pindus  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Ac h clous  flowed 
through  this  narrow  district.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Hcracleia,  and  Theudoria; 
and  of  these  Argithea  was  the  capital.  The  At  ha- 
manes  were  a rude  people.  Strabo  classes  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
x.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  kingdom, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  obtained  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Mt.  Oeta.  (Strab.  p.  427.)  The 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amynander  (about  b.c.  200),  who  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochns.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Amynander.)  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  bad  ceased  to  exist  as  a sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reckons  Athamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  (’A daudmov  w t- 
Slor).  1.  A plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephium 
and  the  lake  Copais,  where  Athamss  was  said  to 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Pans.  ix.  24.  § 1 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vul.  ii.  p.  306.) 

2.  A plain  in  Plithiotis,  in  Thessaly,  round  Halus 
or  Alus,  so  called  from  At  ham  as,  the  founder  of 
Halus.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  514;  Etym.  M.  s.  c. ; 
Leake,  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a city  of  Spain,  within  the 
Iberus,  the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes  according  to 
Livy  (xxi.  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  451)  takes  it  for 
Agromaut,  near  the  ancient  Ilerda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'NAE  (’A^rm).  Besides  the  celebrated 
city  of  this  name,  Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.)  mentions 
eight  others,  namely  in  Laconia,  Caria,  Liguria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Poutus. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  from  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  Diadeb  (AidScs),  a town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  the  Athenians 
(Strab.  x.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephorus,  by  Dias, 
a son  of  Alas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

2.  An  ancieut  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Paus. 
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ix.  24.  § 2 ; Leak®,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  it  pp. 
136,  293.) 

ATHE'NAE  {Atennh),  a city  and  port  of  Pontua 
(Steph.  B.  *.  v.  ’A^rtu),  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
Actonling  to  Arrian  (p.  4,  Ac.),  it  was  180  stadia 
ta>t  of  the  river  Adienus,  and  280  stadia  west  of  the 
A [torus.  Brant  {I^ondonGeog.  Jotim.vol.vi.  p.192) 
mentions  an  insignificant  place,  called  Atenah, on  the 
cca*t  between  Trebizond  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Apsarus,  but  the  distance  on  his  map  between 
A trunk  and  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus  is  much  more 
than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Rhizius  {Risah), 
a well-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270  stadia, 
which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  map.  If  then 
tbe  Apsarus  [Afsakcs]  is  rightly  identified,  and 
Atenah  is  Athenae,  there  is  an  error  in  the  stadia 
between  Athenae  and  the  Apsarus. 

Procopius  derives  the  name  of  the  place  from  an 
ancient  princess,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
>pwks  of  Athenae  as  a deserted  fort,  but  Procopius 
describes  it  as  a populous  place  in  his  time.  {Bell 
Pert.  a.  29,  Bell  Goth.  iv.  2.)  Mannert  assumes 
it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odcinius  of  Scylax 
(p  32),  and  Cramer  (Asia  Minor , vol.  i.  p.  292) 
assumes  the  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a place  called 
Vrdomn.  [G.  L.] 

ATHE'NAE  (*A 0n*m;  in  Horn.  Od. viL80,'Aftfi’ir: 
Pth.  A&rjralos,  fern.  'A&rjyata,  Atheniensis),  the 
capital  of  Attica. 

I.  Situation. 

Athens  is  situated  between  four  and  five  miles 
firm  tbe  sea-coast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica, 
which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
tie  south,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  This  plain 
i»  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Mt.  Panics,  on  the  NE. 
by  Mt.  Pentelicus,  on  the  SE.  by  Mt.  Hymettus, 
and  <n  the  W.  by  ML  Aegaleos.  In  the  sonthern 
part  of  the  plain  there  rise  several  eminences.  Of 
these  the  most  prominent  is  a lofty  insulated  moun- 
tain. with  a conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the 
Hill  of  St.  George,  which  used  to  be  identified  by 
topographers  with  the  ancient  Anchesmus,  eut  which 
i» now  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated  I.ycabettns. 
This  mountain,  which  was  not  included  within  the 
ancient  walla,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs  of  | 
the  city.  It  is  to  Athens,  as  a modern  writer  has 
aptly  remarked,  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthur’s  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lyca- 
bettus there  are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  formed  part  of  the  city.  Of  these  tbe 
nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a mile 
from  tbe  latter,  was  the  Acbopoijs,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  a square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about 
150  feet,  with  a flat  summit  of  about  1000  fret  long 
fmm  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a sc- 
ared hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Abeiopaoi:8.  To 
the  south-west  there  rises  a third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  Mr  ski  tm.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
*re  nearly  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by 
the  chaunels  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  sea.  Tbe  stream  on  the  east,  called  the  Jus- 
si's, was  joined  by  the  Eridanus  claw  to  the  Ly- 
eeium  outside  the  Walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a south- 
westerly direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  city.  The  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Ce- 
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wnawJB,  runs  due  south,  it  the  distance  of  aboQt 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
city  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  tho  buildings  of  the  city. 
They  are  characterized  by  Milton  in  his  noble 
lines: — 

“ Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air , and  light  the  soil.” 

Tbe  plain  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
olives  which  stretch  from  Mt.  Pames  by  tbe  side  of 
the  Cephissns  to  the  sea.  “ The  buildings  of  the 
city  possessed  a property  produced  immediately  by 
the  Athenian  soil.  Athens  stands  on  a bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  moot  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  surface  of  soil.  From  this  surface  the  rock 
itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a soil 
to  architectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fullest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  step  and  seats 
chiselled,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  scooped  ; 
almost  every  object  that  in  a simple  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  cither  for  public  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  city  itself.”  (Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica , 

p.  62.) 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe- 
nian  atmosphere  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  tho  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  “ we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  bouses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
Ixst  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramatic  representations,  under 
the  open  sky.”  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  {Med.  829),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  it l S,d  Aaprporirov 
fkuvwrtt  aSpu>i  aid  epos.  Modern  travellers  have 

not  failed  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  “of  the  transparent  clcamea;,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ; of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penefated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset.”  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  {Art  Am.  iii.  389)  applies  to  Hymettus 
— “ jmrjmreot  colies  Hymetti,"  is  strictly  correct  ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
“ the  violet  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  sk\  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus.”  (Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum , vol.  i. 
pp.  60,61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelligent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  the  Bcenery  of  Athens.  “ The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  pe  uliarity,  which  render  it  the  more  difficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a single  glance,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellence  more  per- 
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fectly  than  where  the  attention  is  distracted  by  a 
lew  orderly  accumulation  even  of  beautiful  objects. 
Its  more  prominent  characteristics  are:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre;  secondly, 
the  three  separate  ranges  of  mountain, — Hymettu*. 
Pentetiens,  and  Parnes, — to  the  eye  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  bounding  the  plain  at  unequal  dis- 
tances on  three  sides,  to  the  south-east,  north  cast, 
ami  north-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 
nde,  with  its  Islands,  and  the  distant  mainland  of  ' 
Peloponnesus : fourthly,  the  cluster  of  rocky  protu-  I 
berances  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  most  striking  ! 
of  which  either  form  port  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or 
are  grouped  around  it;  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
dense  olive  groves,  winding  like  a large  green  river 
through  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  formality,  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  so  symmetrical  an 
arrangement  of  tlwse  leading  elements  of  the  compo- 
sition, is  further  interrupted  by  the  low  graceful 
ridge  of  Turcovouni,  extending  behind  the  city  up 
the  centre  of  the  plain;  and  by  a few  more  marked 
undulations  of  its  surface  about  the  Peiraeeus  and  the 
neighbouring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  fair,  but  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  its  full  pic- 
turesque effect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
outlines  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
gRatly  consists,  than  a dense  population  and  high 
state  of  culture.”  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
M7.) 

II.  History. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  here  only  a brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  City, 
a*  a necessary  introduction  to  a more  detailed  ex- 
amination id"  its  topography.  The  political  history 
of  Athens  forms  a prominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
aod  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
kflgth  to  1*  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athens,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  over  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  'The 
■vicinal  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Cecrops,  and  was  hence  called  Cecropja 
(K tKpovla)  even  in  later  times.  (St nab.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
iarip.  SupjA.  658,  EL  1289.)  Among  his  suc- 
cessors, the  name  of  Erechtheus  L,  also  called  Erich- 
thenias,  was  likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athena  a temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  set 
up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood, 
— known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
los, the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
i»  further  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Kkech- 
TUKirw.  In  his  reign  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
"ho  were  originally  lVlasgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
who  were  afterwards  named  Cecropidae  from  Cecrops, 
now  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
cf  the  prominence  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
venlupof  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  «jf  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in  | 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  city.  He 
is  ‘aid  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 

the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
Allowed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
foe  wbote  accommodation  Theseus  enlarged  Athens, 
bv  building  on  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
cropu  or  Acropolis.  (Comp.  Thuc.  ii.  15.)  The 
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beautiful  temple — the  Theskii'M — erected  at  a 
later  time  in  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentions 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Hum.  IL 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  PcU'gians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Their  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a space  of 
ground  below  this  wall  in  the  plain.  (Paus.  i.  28. 
§ 3;  Thuc.  ii.  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.  c.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  arte  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  (Thuc.  vi.  54),  and  commenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristut.  Pol.  v.  11.)  In 
b.  c.  500,  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  billing  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed ; but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
b.  c.  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  fur 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Paus.  i.  29.  § 16  ; Plat.  ViL  X.  Oral.  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city  commences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a heap  of  ashes,  b.  c.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empire  over  the  Inlands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
subject  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  the 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administration  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  the 
ornament  of  Athens;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  splendid  city  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  fur  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  of  which  we  sliall  .*>j*\nk  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  circumference,  and  embraced  a much 
greater  space  than  the  previous  walls;  but  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  walls  were  erected  in  great  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress ; but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  they  were  firm  ami  solid.  (Thuc. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  city, 
the  next  object  of  Themistocles  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  previously  used  by  the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ship,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spacious  harts «nrs  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Peiraeeus.  He  surrounded  it  witli  a wall, 
probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  hut  the 
town  was  first  regularly  laid  out  by  Hippodamus,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Theseium 
was  built,  and  the  Stoa  Poodle  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Micou,  Polygnotus,  and  Pantacnus.  CJimoi. 
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planted  and  adorned  tlie  Academy  ami  the  Aurora; 
and  he  also  built  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  continued  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athens  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  her  architectural  splendour. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  built  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheium,  and  the  Pro- 
pvlaea;  in  the  city  he  erected  a new  Odeium;  and 
outside  the  walls  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyccium.  The  completion  of  the  Erechtheium  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ; but  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pvlaea,  and  the  Odeium,  were  finished  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeeus  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalcrum 
by  a third  wall,  known *by  the  name  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  pnt  a stop  to  any  further 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  b.c.  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians; but  they  were  again  restored  by  Conon 
in  b.  c.  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  rdf  Cnidus.  (Xen.  HelL 
iv.  8.  § 10;  I)iod.  xiv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildingB. 
It  was  at  tliis  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  the 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceium.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  building 
dock-yards  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  841,  seq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chacroneia  (b.  c.  338)  Athens 
became  a dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
continued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Haring  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  lost  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  Athens ; and 
though  the  walls  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxl  26.)  Athens  experienced  a still  greater 
calamity  upon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a siege  of  several 
months.  The  Roman  general  destroyed  the  long 
walls,  ami  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  of  Pei- 
raeeus ; and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  city  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued  to  enjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a school  of  learning  and  refinement. 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour ; and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a more  striking  proof  of  this  fact 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  generosity  occurred  in  b.  c.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  ( Pans.  i.  1 7. 
§ 2).  About  b.  c.  240  Attains,  king  of  Penramus, 
ornamented  the  south-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Paus  i.  25.  § 2.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  benefactors,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptolcmais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  on  the  liberation  of  Athens  from  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Antigonis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  father 
Anti  conus.  (Paus.  i.  5.  § 5,  8.  § 1.) 

About  b.  c.  174  Antiochus  Epiphanos  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympias, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Peisistratidae, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
Anoharzanes  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Archegetis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  i>.  117 — 138)  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings,  — two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a library  and  a stoa, — and  gave  the 
name  of  Hadrianopolis  to  a new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
(Comp  Pans.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a private 
individual  emulated  tho  imperial  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  a native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  t lie 
Acropolis,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Regilla, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycurgus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  of  tiie  age  of 
Pericles  still  possessed  their  original  freshness  and 
perfection  (Plut.  PmcL  13);  the  colossal  Olym- 
pieium — the  largest  temple  in  all  Greece, — had  at 
length  been  completed ; and  the  city  had  yet  lost 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art.  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pau&unias,  to 
whose  account  wc  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  received  no  further  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undiminished  glory  till  the  third  or  even 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
afford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  fall 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  Sulla,  were  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  A.  D.  258  (Zosim.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  protected  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbarians.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  267,  the  Goths  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  A.  n.  396  Alaric  ajC. 
pearal  before  Athens,  but  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  lie  accepted  its  hospitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a friend. 

Notwithstanding  tho  many  edicts  issued  against 
paganism  by  Theodosius,  An  ad  ins,  Honorins,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continued  to  flourish  at 
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Athens  till  the  abolition  of  it*  schools  of  philosophy 
by  Justinian  in  the  sixth  'century.  It  was  probably 
st  this  time  that  many  of  its  temples  were  converted 
into  churches.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
the  Virgin- goddess,  became  a church  consecrated  to 
the  Virgin- Mother;  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was 
dedicated  to  the  warrior  St.  George  of  Cappadocia. 
The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif  iv.  2.) 

Daring  the  middle  ages  Athens  sunk  into  a pro- 
vincial town,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
bv  the  Latins  in  1204,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
fcrrat,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece, 
which  be  governed  under  the  title  of  king  of  Tbessa- 
lonica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a duchy  upon  one  of 
his  followers ; and  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Franks,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  its 
incorporation  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  The 
Parthenon  was  now  converted  from  a Christian 
church  into  a Turkish  mosque.  In  1687  the  build- 
in 2*  of  the  Acropolis  suffered  severe  injury  in  the 
ocjje  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini. 
Hitherto  the  Parthenon  had  remained  almost  unin- 
jured fiir  2,000  years;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  a 
rain  by  the  explosion  of  a quantity  of  powder  which 
had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  M A few  years 
before  the  siege,  when  Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointel 
visited  Athens,  the  Propylaea  still  preserved  its 
pediment ; the  temple  of  Victory  Aptcrus  was  com- 
plete; the  Parthenon,  or  great  temple  of  Minerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
in  the  western  pediment;  the  Erechtheiuro  was  so 
little  injured  that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
Turkish  house ; and  there  were  still  remains  of  build- 
rap  and  statues  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
thenon. If  the  result  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  we  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
wived on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
difaqadation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dered the  transportation  of  the  fallen  fragments  of 
sculfrture  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  from 
total  destruction.”  (Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 
£•86.)  Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens  in  1675; 
*nd  have  left  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  as  they  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
sini. In  1834  Athens  was  declared  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city  by  the  labours  of  modem  scholars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  1 
pwent  article. 

III.  DlVISIOXS  OF  THE  ClTT. 

Athens  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  united 
within  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  The  Acropolis 
or  Fous  ‘AxpbvoAis,  IldAif).  From  the  city 
having  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  constantly  called  Polis  in  the  ^historical 
period.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
fret  in  mind,  since  the  Greek  writers  frequently  use 
the  word  Polis,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet 
to  indicate  the  Acropolis.  (Aesch.  Eunu  687,  Dind.; 
Amtoph.  Lysistr.  759,  91 1 ; Arrian,  A nab.  iii.  16.)  j 
Hence  the  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  was  sur named  Ilo- 
huvt,  and  the  Athena  rioAidv.  At  the  same  time  ! 
it  must  be  observed  that  Polis,  like  the  word  City 
in  London,  was  used  in  a more  extended  significa- 
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1 tion.  (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  The  Astt  (rb 
j * Aarv X the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower  town 
of  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 10),  ami  therefore, 
in  it*  widest  sense,  including  the  Polis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (if  Kart* 
wdAij),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusion  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polis  to  the  Acropolis,  ami  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  from  the  Peiraceus.  3.  The  Port- 
Towxs,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Pha- 
lerum.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walla.  Pbalerum,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phalcric  wall,  but  was  not  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  city. 

IV.  Walls. 

The  true  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (published  in  the  KieJer 
philologische  Studien , Kiel,  1841).  He  successfully 
defended  his  views  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fur  die  A Iter- 
thununcissenschaj t (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Curtius;  and  most  modem  scholars 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kicpeit, 
gives  the  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Forch- 
hammer’s  views;  but  as  I^cake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a more 
limited  extent  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  of 
great  importance  for  the  whole  topography  of  the 
city. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhammer  chiefly  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
walls  built  by  Themistocles  ran  from  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Museiuin,  and  then  north  of 
the  Ilissua,  which  would  thus  have  flowed  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  l«  supported  by  the 
fact  that  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towers  are  clearly  traceable ; and  that  vestige* 
of  the  walls  between  Museium  and  Enneacrunus 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistocles, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  city  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  i.  29.)  That  the 
walls  of  Themistocles  must  have  included  a much 
greater  circuit  than  these  rema'ns  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  tho  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  exi-ted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
“ the  length  of  the  Phuleric  Wall  (ri>  4>a\r}piKov 
Tttxot)  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty  was  35  stadia. 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phalcric.  Now 
the  Long  Walls  (rd  pax  pa  Ttlxrj),  running  down  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  whick 
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the  outer  one  (rb  was  guarded.  The  whole  pp.  451,  453  ; Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Leg.  § 51  ; Lirt 

circumference  of  Peiraeeus,  with  Mnnychia,  was  60  xxxi.  26.) 

stadia,  but  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex-  Between  the  two  Long  Walls,  there  was  a carriage 
tent.”  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Asty  I rood  (Afto^irdt)  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeus 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  walls,  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 10)  ; and  on  either  side  of  the  rood 
namely  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two  there  appear  to  have  been  numerous  bouses  in  the 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  forming  a 
Walls  ran  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Peiraecus,  broad  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length, 
parallel  to.  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  run  who  relates  (Hell.  ii.  2.  § 3)  that  when  the  news 
nearly  due  south  to  Phalerum,  and  not  parallel  to  of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aegos- 
thc  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  Phaleric  Wall  j potomi  reached  Peiraecus,  “ a sound  of  lamentation 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalerum,  of  which  we  spread  from  the  Pciraeeua  through  the  Long  Walla 
shall  speak  under  the  port-towns.  (See  plan,  p.  to  the  Asty,  as  each  person  announced  the  news  to 
256.)  his  neighbour.”  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a passage 

The  two  Long  Walls  were  also  called  the  Legs  of  Andocides  (de  AI get.  p.  22,  Kciske)  that  there  was 
(rh  2k(Atj,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395 ; Polyaen.  i.  40;  Brachia  a Theseiutn  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  must  be 
by  Livy,  xxxi.  26),  and  were  distinguished  as  the  distinguished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus 
Northern  Wall  (rh  B optioy  ruxos,  Plat,  de  Rep.  in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  to 
ir.  p.439)  and  the  Southern  Wall  (rh  S6noy,  liar-  the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
pocrat.  s.  v Aiaptoov  ; Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Leg.  § frontiers,  Andocides  says  (/.  <*.),  that  the  troops  in 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydides,  in  the  the  Asty  were  stationed  in  the  Agora;  those  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (r&  f(cedtv),  in  op-  Long  Walls,  in  the  Theseium  ; and  those  iu  Pei- 
position  to  the  Inner  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (t2>  race  us,  in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  It  is  worth 
$iaui(Tov  rtixos,  Harpocmt  l.c.\  Plat.  Gorg.  p.455),  noticing  that  Andocides  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  northern  Long  Fortress  (rh  fiaKphv  r«?xos),  as  one  of  the 
Long  Wall  three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall  The  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  once 
were  the  two  built  first.  They  are  said  by  Plutarch  after  the  time  of  Conon.  A long  and  interesting 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Plut.  Cirri.  13);  inscription,  originally  published  by  Miiller  (He  Mu- 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of  nimentis  Athennrum,  Gott.  1836),  and  reprinted  by 
Thucydides  they  were  comincuced  in  b.  c.  457,  Leake,  contains  a register  of  a contract  entered  into 
during  the  exile  of  Cimon,  and  were  finished  in  the  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  the  repair  of  tlie 
following  year.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  108  ) There  can  walls  of  the  Asty  and  Pciraceus,  and  of  the  Long 
be  no  doubt  that  their  erection  was  undertaken  at  M alls.  It  is  probable  that  this  contract  was  made 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying  about  b.  c.  335,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  Themistocles  to  make  which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
Athens  a maritime  power  and  to  secure  an  unin-  the  battle  of  Chacroneia  (b.  c.  338).  But  between 
terrupted  communication  between  the  city  and  its  this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  b.  c.  456  and  b.  c.  200,  the  walls  had  fallen  into  decay,  since  we 
431, — the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  read  of  Philip  making  an  irruption  into  the  space 
— the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice  between  the  ruined  walls  (•'inter  angustias  semi- 
of  Pericles,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this  rati  muri,  qui  bmchiis  duobus  Pirneum  Atheuis 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  455;  jungit,"  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  Sulla  in  bis  siege  of  Athena 
comp.  Plut.  Per.  13;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.)  The  object  (u.  C.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  Walla 
of  building  this  intermediate  wall  was  to  render  the  in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica- 
cotmnunication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus  more  tions  of  Peiraecus.  (Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long  Long  Walls  were  never  repaired,  for  Peiraeeus  sank 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  considerable;  and  conse-  down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
quently  each  of  them  required  the  same  nnmber  of  The  rains  (Ipelwia)  of  the  Long  Walls  are  noticed 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together,  by  Pausanias  (i.  2.  § 2).  Their  foundations  may 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  so  small  still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  **  Of  the  northern  the 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was  foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and  resting  on  the  natural  rock,  awl  formed  of  Urge 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum  foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a mile  from  the 
and  the  all-important  Peiraecus.  head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and  are  traced  in  the  diree- 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the  tion  of  the  modern  road  for  more  than  a mile  and  a 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  half  towards  the  city,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
When  the  I*acedacmonians  took  Athens,  we  find  j entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Long  Wall, 
mention  of  their  destroying  only  two  Long  Walls  (Xen.  having  passed  through  a deep  vegetable  soil,  occn- 
II ell.  ii.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty  | pied  chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  less  easily  traceable 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Ix>ng  except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus 
Walls.  There  can  Is?  no  doubt  that  when  Conon  (not  Phalerum,  a Leake  says),  and  for  half  a mile 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus  from  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing  at  the 
(b.  c.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walls  leading  , round  tower,  which  is  situated  above  the  north- 
to  Pcimeeos  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 10;  Pans.  i.  2.  j western  angle  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
§ 2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  their  restore-  j bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  al  mg  the  edge 
tion  he  used  the  materials  of  the  Phaleric  Wall,  of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ; then  assum'd, 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  men-  for  about  half  that  distance,  a direction  to  the  north- 
tion  of  only  two  Ixmg  Walls.  (Comp.  Lvs.  c.  Agorot,  eastward,  almost  at  a right  angle  with  the  preceding : 
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from  whence,  as  far  as  it  is  trace-able,  its  course  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  northern  Long  Wall,  at  a dis- 
tance of  550  feet  from  it."*  (Leake,  p.  417.) 

The  height  of  the  Long  Walls  is  nowhere  stated  ; 
but  we  mar  presume  that  tlx*y  were  not  lower  than 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeus,  which  were  40  cubits  or 
60  fret  high.  (Appian,  Milhr.  30.)  There  wen* 
towers  at  the  usual  intervals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inscription  already  referred  to. 

We  now  return  to  tlw  Walls  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  which 
Thucydides  says  needed  no  guard,  was  the  part  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric 
Wall.  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
Scholiast  in  Thucydides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  been  60 
stadia.  Thus  the  circuit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  cirruit  of  Peiraeeus,  which  Thucydides  esti- 
mates at  60  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  has 
been  considered  much  too  large ; but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, first,  that  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  the 
Phaleric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
northern  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a great  bend 
in  joining  the  Asty. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
which  go  to  show  that  the  circoit  of  the  Asty 
was  larger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
Dioo  Chrysostom  says  (Orai.  vl  p.  87),  on  the 
authority  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  “ that  the  circuit 
of  Athens  is  200  stadia,  if  one  includes  the  walls 
of  the  Peiraeeus  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(L  e.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  city.” 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  calculation  Diogenes  in- 
cluded the  portions  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
arid  the  Peiraeeus,  which  lay  between  the  Long 
Walls;  the  60  stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
of  Peiraeeus,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
Wall,  and  the  40  stadia  of  the  southern  Long 
Wall  making  the  200  stadia.  Other  statements 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
so  definite.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (iv.  13,  ix. 
68)  compares  the  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Borne,  and  Plutarch  (A’ic.  17)  with  those  of  Syra- 
cuse; the  walls  of  Rome  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(iiL  5),  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  those  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  270),  180  stadia. 

Thera  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
walls  of  Tbemistodes  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipylum.  along  the  western  descent  of  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  including  both  of  these  hills 
within  their  circuit;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
Iliasus  near  the  western  end  of  the  Museium,  and  ran 
along  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  river,  including 
Ardettas  and  the  Stadium  within  the  city;  after 
which,  making  a turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
crowed  the  Hiss  us,  and  leaving  Mt.  Lycabettus 
on  the  east,  they  ran  in  a semicircular  direction 
till  they  rejoiDed  the  Dipylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
Athens.)  According  to  this  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  the  walls  across  the  crest 
of  the  lulls  of  Pnyx  and  Museium,  gives  the  city 
too  gnat  an  extension  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
walls  almost  under  the  very  heights  of  Lycabettus, 
to  that  an  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
easily  have  discharged  missiles  into  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Museium  was 
within  the  city  walls.  This  hill  is  well  adapted  for 
a f<  stress,  and  would  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorretes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lacharcs  in 
n c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  fortified  tho 
Museium  and  placed  a garrison  in  it.  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§ 8;  Plut.  Demttr.  34.)  Pansanias  adds  (/.  e.), 
that  u the  Museium  is  a hill  irithin  the  ancient 
walls,  opposite  the  Acropolis.”  Now  if  the  Museium 
! stood  within  the  walls,  a glance  at  the  map  will 
1 show  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
; also  have  Ix-en  included  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  cisterns,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inliabited,  a fact  which  is  also  attested  by  a passage 
in  Aeschines  (w«pl  riv  oitdiotmv  ruv  iv  rr}  rio»al, 
Aesch.  in  Timarch.  p.  10,  Steph.  § 81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  supjmsition  that 
the  ancient  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hill.  Plutarch  says  (Them.  19),  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  hud  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  fa ce  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  well  be  questioned ; but  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  lull  (for  from  no  part  of  the  place  of 
assembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
could  never  have  obtained  a sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themistocles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  direc- 
tion of  the  walls  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thucydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
the  city  extended  first  towards  tho  south,  where  the 
principal  temples  were  built,  namely,  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  the  Pythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  was  called 
Knneacrunus.  A southerly  aspect  was  always  a 
favourite  one  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  continuing  to  extend  their 
city  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  began  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  across  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  llissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  other  Greek  cities,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  situated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outside  the  walls?  Is  it  prohahle 
that  the  Heliastic  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardcttus  (Harpocrat.  s.  e.),  had  to  go  outside  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  wails  of  Thcmistocles  can 
I he  discovered  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect 
j the  enormous  buildings  which  have  totally  disappeared 
j in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  or  from 
which  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  tho  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a vestige  remains; 
and  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athens 
] is  the  less  strange,  because  wc  know  that  the  walls 
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facing  Hymettus  and  Pentclicus  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  6un.  (Vitruv.  it  8;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.) 

V.  Extent  and  Population. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  account  the  circuit  of  the  walls ; 
their  form  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  an 
erroneous  opinion  will  be  formed  of  the  space  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  circular  . 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7 £ miles,  in  circumference,  j 
joined  by  a street  of  40  stadia,  or  4$  miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  asaign  the  proportions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
subject  1ms  been  investigated  by  many  modern 
writers,  and  among  others  by  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  taken  in  b.c.  317. 
(Claudes,  ap.  A then.  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  this  census,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  citizens, 

1 0 000  metoeci  (m*toi#coi),  or  resident  aliens,  and 

400,000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  citizens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  years  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  families,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
families  of  the  metoeci  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  number  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  wan 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  slaves,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  population. 

The  uumber  of  slave.-*  has  been  considered  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves ; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modern  Europe. 
We  learn  from  a fragment  of  Hypereides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  (*.  r.  awnpTjtpi caro),  that  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
Plato  (tie  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fitly  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manufactory  (Lys.  c.  Eratosth.  p.  395);  and  Nicias 
let  1000  slaves  to  a person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a mine  at  Lauriuin.  (Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lercus  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  gene, 
rally  computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  tin»e  of  Cecrope  (Philochorus,  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  01.  ix.  68),  a number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  b.  c. 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a scrutiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  nearly  5000  were 
struck  off  the  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fran- 
chise. (Pint.  PericL  37;  Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Arutoph.  Veep.  716.)  A few  years  afterwards 
(u.  c 422)  they  bad  increased  to  20,000  (Aristoph. 


Veep.  707);  and  this  was  the  number  at  which  they 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.  c.331.  (Deni. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  785.) 

Tliat  the  population  of  Attica  could  not  hare  been 
much  short  of  lialf  a million  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
cum.  (Dem.  c.  l^eptin.  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  about 

1.950.000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dimni, or  3,950,000  bushels.  “ This  would  give 
per  head  to  a population  of  half  a million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5}  medimni,  equal  to  a daily 
rate  of  20  ounce*  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  anti  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary hill  ration  of  corn  was  a choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a medimnus,  or  about  28  £ ounces.” 

It  is  impossible  to  detennine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a country  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  country  was  decorated  with  houses.  Sane 
of  the  demi  were  populous : Acliamae,  the  largest, 
liad  in  b.  c.  431,  3000  hoplites,  implying  a free 
population  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
Athens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  pot- 
ions city  in  Greece  (Xcn.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 24:  Thnc. 
i.  80,  ii.  64);  but  the  only  fact  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  that  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
houses.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  § 14,  Oeeon.  8.  § 22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  “ London  contains  persons 
to  a house;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  *« 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a house,  we  obtain 

120.000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in- 
liahitauts  of  Peiraeeus,  Munychia  and  Phalcrum.” 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  city  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  iu  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a third  of  the 
total  population  of  Attica. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Clinton  (F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  reader  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  of  Bocklu  (Public  Earn,  of 
Athens,  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  od.)  The  latter  writer 
reckons  the  population  of  the  eity  and  the  harbours 
at  180,000. 

VI.  Gates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentioned 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  of  some  of  them 
is  very  doubtful.  We  begin  with  the  gates  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city. 

1.  Ihpglum  (AiwvAor),  originally  called  the 
Tkriatian  Gate  (Opuurhu  Uu\ai),  because  it  led 
to  ThrU,  a detnus  near  E leads  (Plut.  Per.  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramic  Gate  IIuAai).  as 

being  the  communication  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
Cerameicus  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  8;  comp.  Pint. 
Sull.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  city. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  sain©  manner  as  the  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis at  Messene,  with  a double  entrance  aud  an  in- 
termediate court.  It  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxi.  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  corresponding  approaches  to  it  on  either 
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fide;  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that  it 
was  the  most  used  of  all  the  gates.  The  street 
within  the  city  led  directly  through  the  inner  Cera- 
ineicus  to  the  Agora;  while  outside  the  gate  there 
were  two  reads,  both  leading  through  the  outer  Ce 
rameicus,  one  to  the  Academy  (Liv.  1.  c. ; Cic.  de 
Fm.  v.  I ; Lucian.  Scjfth.  4),  and  the  other  to  Elcu- 
sis.  [See  below,  No.  2.]  The  Dipylum  was  some- 
times called  A-qpudits  IloAtu,  from  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Lucian,  Dial. 
Mer.  4.  § 3;  Hesych.  $.  re.  Atj fuaa i,  Kcpafutxds ; 
Sr  hoi.  ad  Aristoph.  F.quit.  769.) 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  dty  by  the  Dipylum,  os  Wordsworth,  Cur- 
tins. and  some  other  modern  writers  suppose.  [See 
below,  No.  3.] 

2.  The  Sacred  Gate  (a l Icpal  FIcAai),  S.  of  the 
preceding,  is  identified  by  many  modern  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
(SmlL  14),  speaks  of  the  Dipylum  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  Sulla  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a spot  called  Heptachalcon,  between  the 
Peiraic  and  the  Sacred  Gates;  a description  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Hepta- 
chalcon,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  hail  been  the  same  as  the 
Dipylum.  [See  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  must  have  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Elcusis.  Bat  it 
appears  that  the  road  leading  from  the  Dipylum  was 
also  called  the  Sacral  Way;  since  Pausanias  says 
(L  36.  § 3)  that  the  monument  of  Anthemocritus 
vu  situated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to 
F.leusi*,  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that 
this  monument  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thria- 
sian  Gate.  (Plut.  Per.  30;  Hesych.  I.  r. ’A vdtp6- 
uptros.)  Hence,  we  nu»y  conclude  that  the  Sacred 
Way  divided  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
rood  leading  to  the  Sacral  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylum.  The  street  within  the  city  from  the 
Sacred  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicus,  and  joined  the 
street  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  wlien  the  soldiers  fenet rated  through 
the  Sacred  Gate  into  the  city,  they  slew  so  many 
persons  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Cerameicus  was  deluged  with  blood, 
wfaich  streamed  through  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Flat.  SulL  14.) 

3.  The  Peiraic  Gate  (7?  Uftpahe^  IIoAtj,  Plat. 
Thee.  27,  Suit  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
ran  the  apo^not  or  carriage  rood  between  the  I/ong 
Walls,  from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  apa^ir Sr  lay  between  the 
two  Long  W'alls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
may  still  be  seen  upon  it.  It  was  the  regular  road 
from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus ; and  the  opinion  of 
Leake  (p.  234),  that  even  during  the  existence  of 
the  Long  Walls,  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Pei- 
raeeus  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Long  Walls,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Forch- 
hammer  (p.  296,  seq.). 

The  p«.»«ition  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Leake  places  it  at  some 
point  between  the  bill  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Forchhammer  is  more  correct 
in  his  supposition  tlut  it  stood  between  the  hills 
of  Pnyx  and  of  Mnseinm.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  respective  opinions  are  stated  at  length  by 
the*  writers.  (Leake,  p.  225,  seq.,  Forchhammer, 
p.  296,  sap)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
ward convincing  arguments,  that  Pausanias  entered 
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the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  us 
Wordsworth  and  Curtius  supposed,  nor  by  a gate 
between  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Ross  has  more  recently  maintained,  (lb**,  in 
Kmutblatt,  1837,  No.  93.) 

4.  The  Melitian  Gate  (aJ  McAirftf  t IlcAai), 
at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
demos  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thucy- 
dides, as  well  as  Cimon,  was  buried.  In  a hill  ex- 
tending westwards  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Museinm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  Forch- 
hammer  (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  lli&sus  was  here 
called  Coele  (Ko/Atj),  a name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  who 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  8i&  Koi'Atjj,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a street  of  this  name  within  the  city.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  called  Coele,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marcellin.  Fit  Thuc.  §§  17,  32,  55; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Thuc.  sub  fin. ; Paus.  i.  23.  § 9 ; Plut. 
Cw*.  4,  19.) 

Mliller  erroneously  placed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
NE.  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  southern  side: — 

5.  The  I Ionian  Gate  ( al  'Iruytai  n^Aai),  not  far 
from  the  Iliss us,  and  leading  to  Phalerum.  The 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Ariochtu  (c.  1),  in  which  Axiochus 
is  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phalerum  is  clear 
from  Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  reader  into 
Athens  from  Phalerum,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  the  gate. 
(Paus.  i.  2.  § 1.) 

On  the  eastern  side: — 

6.  The  Gate  of  Diochartt  (al  Atoxdpov i IIoAa<) 
leading  to  the  Lveeium,  and  near  the  fountain  of 
Panops.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 : Hesych.  $.  r.  n cuo^.) 

7.  The  Diomeian  Gate  ( al  A i6p«iai  Ilt/Aat),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  the 
demus  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  Cynosarges. 
(Steph.  B.  e.  w.  A liptux,  Kuvfoapyts-,  Diog.  Laert. 
▼i.  13;  Plut  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northern  side : — 

8.  The  I/erian  Gate  (al  'H plat  TliiAcu),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  from  rjpla , a place  of 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat.  $.  r.)  The  site  of  this  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athena 
was  in  the  outer  Cerameicus. 

9.  The  Achamian  Gate  (al  ’Axapyutal  iU/Aou, 
Hesych.  ».  r.),  leading  to  Achamae. 

10.  The  Equestrian  Gate  (al  TwwdSfs  Ili/Aai, 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849,  c.),  the  position  of 
which  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
and  others  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeian 
Gate. 

11.  The  Gate  of  Aegeus  (al  Alytur  lluAai, 
Pint.  Thee.  12),  also  of  uncertain  site,  is  placed  by 
Muller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  apjears  from 
Plutarch  (l.  c.)  to  have  been  in  the  neigh bourhood  of 
the  Olympieium,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  wall. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown 
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VII.  OkNRRAL  ArrKARASCF.  of  the  Citt, 
Houses,  Streets,  Water,  &c. 

The  first  appearance  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a stranger.  Dicacarchus,  who  visited  the  city  in 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it 11  as  dusty  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badly 
laid  out  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a few  good.”  He  adds 
that  “ a stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was.”  (Dicaearch.  Bios  *H}s  'EAAdflos,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked ; and  the  meanness  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  were  more 
than  one  story  liigh,  and  the  upper  stories  often  pro- 
jected over  the  streets.  Themistodes  and  Aristeides, 
though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could  hardly 
prevent  people  from  building  over  the  streets.  The 
houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  either  of 
a frame-work  of  wood,  or  of  unbunit  bricks  dried  in 
the  open  air.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  § 7 ; Plut.  Dem. 

1 1;  llirt,  Baukunst  der  Alien,  p.  143.)  The  front 
towards  the  street  rarely  laid  any  windows,  and  was 
usually  nothing  but  a curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  (novlapa:  Dem.  dc  Orel.  Rep.  p. 
175;  Pint.  Comp.  ArisL  et  Cat.  4);  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Phocion’s  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
18;  Becker,  Charikle s,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Athenians 
daring  their  most  flourishing  period;  — 

u Privatns  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.” 

(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  h;id  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  “ Formerly,”  says  Demo- 
sthenes, “ the  republic  had  abundant  wealth,  but  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistoclcs, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,  or  the  famous  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  complains  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
constructed  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  689, 
OUjnth.  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ; Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of 
AtJiens,  p.64,  heq., 2nd  ed.;  Becker,  Chariklcs , vol.i. 

p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
Bockh  (/6k/.  p.  66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Their  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3 or  5 minas  (12/.  3*.  9d.  and  20/.  6a.  3d.) 
to  120  minus  (487 L 10a.);  and  50  minas  (203/. 
2a.  6 (l.)  seem  to  have  been  regarded  ns  a considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Home  in  the  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  “ The 
Greeks,”  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  u in  building  their 
cities,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a fertile  soil.  The  Homans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a supply  of  water,  and  com- 
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mon  sewers.”  This  account  must  be  taken  with 
some  modifications,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  public 
conveniences.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  city 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  C hankies,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1); 
and  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  we  have  mu 
amusing  picture  of  a party  at  night  picking  their 
j way  through  the  mud,  by  the  aid  of  a lantern 
j ( Vesp.  248) ; and  during  a period  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  own  remarks.  It 
would  seem,  from  several  passages  in  Aristoplutnea, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  especially,  were  among  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  Plat. 
1 183,  seq.,  Nub.  1384,  seep,  Eccles.  320,  seep,  Vesp. 
394 ; from  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  information  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicacarchus,  as  we  liave 
already  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  There  was  only  one  source  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  celebrated  fountain, 
called  Callirhoe  or  Enneacrunus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a distance  from 
this  fonntain  obtained  their  drinking  water  from 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a considerable  number  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  L 14.  § 1.)  There  were  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Pausauias  mentions  two, 
both  i&suing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  another  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drinking, 
bat  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitruvius 
(viii.  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  from  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  tliat  so  populous  a 
city  as  Athens  was  limited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
| water  to  the  single  fountain  of  Callirhoe.  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  city  of  water-courses  (b&po$>6at) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Attic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  922,  Ac.) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Themistoclcs  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  ( Hnrraral  tvs  viaru'S,  Plut. 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  city  obtained  a supply  of  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  source*.  Leake  observes,  u Modern  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservoirs,  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Erklanus  and  Iii  as  us.  Of  these  reser- 
voirs one  was  the  receptacle  of  a subterraneous 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hymettus;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissus  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelicum. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
Ambelopiko , in  proceeding  from  thence  by  Koto 
M a nisi  to  Kifsxa,  where  a series  of  holes  give  air 
to  a canal,  which  Is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kifsia , and  where  two  branches  of  the  aqnednrt 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 

1 flowing  from  Pomes,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
j mediate  ridge,  form  the  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  favours  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  At! Jens 
was  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  city  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  only  for  the  quarter  called  after  his 
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own  name.  There  stood  iu  the  time  of  Stuart,  at 
the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Mt.  Lyca- 
brttus,  tiie  remains  of  an  arch,  which  was  port  of 
the  frontispiece  of  a reservoir  of  this  aqueduct.  The 
piers  of  some  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  still 
extant,  particularly  to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of 
Itemtk-agu,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athena 
(broke,  p.  202,  and  Appendix  X11L,  “ Ou  the 
Supply  of  Water  at  Athens.”) 

VIII.  Topography  or  the  Acropolis  or  Polls. 

The  Acropolis,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  a 
square  craggy  rock,  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet, 
with  a fiat  summit  of  about  1,000  feet  from  cast  to 
west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
ascended  by  a steep  slope.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  fortress,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  mu- 
seum of  the  city.  Although  the  site  of  the  original 
dty.  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
dup  of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
dty.  It  was  one  great  sanctuary,  and  is  therefore 
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called  by  Aristophanes  iSaror  ’AwpdwoAi*',  If  pity 
riptros.  ( Lysutr . 482 ; comp.  Deni,  dt  Feds.  Leg. 
p.  428,  8kys  ofays  Upas  rrjs  ’AwpowdAvwj.)  By 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  its  platform  was 
covered  with  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  to 
which  additions  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a museum;  and 
in  order  to  form  a proper  idea  of  it,  we  must  imagine 
the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept temples  and  statues,  the  whole  forming  one  vast 
composition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  {stinting, 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  by 
brilliant  colours,  and  glittering  in  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  here 
that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs;  and  though 
in  the  present  day  a scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  its 
ruins  are  some  of  the  most  precious  reliques  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heart  of  Greece  (Arist.  Panath.  i.  p.  99,  Jebb); 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alluded  to  it.  wheu  be  speaks 
of  turrtos  optpaAis  $v6* is  tcui  itpeus  'A tiavais. 
{Frag.  p.  225,  Dissen.)  It  was  to  this  sacred  rock 


the  acropolis  restored. 


that  the  magnificent  procession  of  the  Panathenaic 
festival  took  place  once  in  four  yearn.  The  chief 
object  of  this  procession  was  to  carry  the  Peplua,  or 
embroidered  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Acropolis.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Panathenaea.)  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  three  different  Athenas  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Schol.  ad  Aristid.  p.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
first  was  the  Athena  Polias,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
male  of  olive  wood,  and  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven;  its  sanctuary  was  the  Erechtheium.  The 
recond  was  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  third 
the  Athena  Promachus,  a colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Pheidias,  standing  erect, 
with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  three  sta- 
tn»  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Peplua  of  the  Pa- 
nxthenaic  procession  was  carried  to  the  ancient  sta- 
tue of  Athena  Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Wordsworth,  p.  123,  seq.) 

The  three  goddesses  are  alluded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passages  of  the  Knights  (1 165,  seq.) 
of  Aristophanes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  Words- 
worth’* comments : — 


KA  i&ov  <pipu>  (to i tV/kS*  pa{l(TKtjy  iydt. 

AAA.  iyu>  84  pt MrrlKas  ptpvanAypfyas 

urrb  T7jf  btov  rfj  x««#d  rV  lAtfavrisq}.* 
AH.  its  peyav  ip'  «?x*J»  £ -w&rvia,  rbv  8aK7uAov. 
KA.  4y£  8’  ( tvos  yt  vltrivov  tCxpmr  teal  koA6v. 
4r6pvvt  8'  add ’ ij  TIoAAAt  y TJvAaipaxos.f 
AAA.  & Ayp'  Jyapywt  y 0«o'j  a'  4tiok owe?, 

wo!  vvy  irwtpix* « aov  x^rTPav  fanov  vA iav. 
KA.  roirrl  ripaxos  <ro08a>Ktv  y ^u€tai(rrpary. 
AAA.  y 8'  o€pipoiraTpa  y ’ i<p6by  itc  fapov  up  fas 
* red  x<>Ai kos  ijvfarpov  rt  kcu  yaarpis  r 6uov. 
AH.  *a\wj  y hroiyo*  rov  WsrAov  ptpvyptvy.\ 


• L e.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,  the  hands  of  which  were 
of  ivory. 

f L c.  The  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machus, standing  near  the  Propylaea  (riuAa/^axoi)- 
Her  shield  and  spear  are  hero  ludicrously  converted 
iuto  a and  ropi/vy.  Her  gigantic  fonn  is  ex- 

pressed by  inrep4x*i. 

J i.  e.  The  Athena  Polias  iu  the  Erechtheium : 
this  line  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  Pcplus  wus 
dedicated  to  her. 
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I.  Walls  of  the  Acropolis. 

Being  a citadel,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  levelled  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  built  a wall  around  it,  called  the 
Pelasgic  Wall  or  Fortress.  (UtAMryiKhv  t«*xot, 
Herod,  v.  64 ; Tflxur.ua  YlcAafryocbr,  Callimach.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  A ristvph.  A c.  832 ; Hecataeus,  ap.  Herod. 
vi.  137:  My  rail  us,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  28;  Cleidcinus, 
ap.  Suid.  s.  vv.  dhr&a,  ^rttifoi'.)  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  by  a system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  IvredwvAov 
rb  htAatryiKiv.  (Cleidem.  L c.)  These  fortifica- 
tions were  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistratidae  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  constructed  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  their  position  on  the 
Areiopagus,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cccrope.  (Aesch.  Eum. 
685.  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
charged hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thus  leav- 
ing the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  bay  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  asceud  the  road; 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  north- 
ern side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.  (Herod, 
viii.  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  Bide,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athens.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  ix.  93.) 

The  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  Pelasgic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  (Ap.  832)  speaks  of 
tti$  vbAtws  rb  ncKapyiKiv,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  “ Pclargic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;”  and 
Pauaanias  (i.  28.  § 3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  the  Pclasgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Cimon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelaigians  fortified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pausanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  southern  the  Cimo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Plut.  Cim.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  when  Cimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  tiie  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themistocles ; for  though  called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
we  find  courses  of  masonry,  formed  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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columns  and  entablature;  and  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides  (u  93)  that  the  ruins  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  the  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  those  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pelasgicum  signified  not  only  a portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a spnceof  ground  below 
the  latter  (rb  FT# kaoyiKbv  KaAovptvov  rb  inrb  rbv 
'AxpdwoKiv,  Thuc.  ii.  17.)  That  it  was  not  a wall 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remain 
uninhabited;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lucian  (/*«- 
cator.  47)  represents  a person  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosophers  in  the  Pelasgicum.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inliabited  by  the  Pc- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  from  which 
they  were  expelled  because  they  plotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.  ii.  17;  Philochortta, 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Lucian*  CatapL  1 ; Pans.  i.  28.  § 3.) 
It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  moat  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A recent 
traveller  remarks  that  “ the  story  of  the  Pelasgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  us.  when  we  see  the  black  shade 
always  falliug  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself ; and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  with  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot.”  (Stanley,  Class.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Rocks  (Max pal),  a name  under 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus: 

IvQa  irpo(r€6fyoui  vlrpas 
ITaAAdTor  for*  vtjj  'Athfratw 
M+LKpa j kOAoZoi  yrjs  'Ardi&os. 

(Eurip.  Ion,  11,  seq.;  cotnp.  296,  506,  953,  1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width ; but  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  tke 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  south- 
ern rocks  liad  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
been.tliat  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  from 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Pames;  while  those  on 
the  southern  side  were  only  visible  from  the  small 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymettus,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  city  itself  the  n>cks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  for  the  most  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildings.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  surface  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  hare  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  tl>c 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviseable  to 
give  a description  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platform 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s important  work.  (An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  A thenian  A rchitecture,  by  F.  0.  Pen- 
rose; LonJon,  1801.) 
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AA.  Southern  or  Cimonian 

WalL 

B3  Northern  or  PeUugic 
Wall. 

1.  Parthenon. 

2.  Emhtbelum. 
i.  Propylaea. 

4.  Temple  of  Kike  Apte- 

re»:  beneath  Temple  of 
G t Curotrophu*  and  De- 
meter  Cbloe. 

On  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  modem 
t<nm  oar  first  attention  is  called  to  the  angle  of  the 
Hellenic  wall,  west  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  It  is  probable  lliat  this  wall  formed  the 
exterior  defence  of  the  Acropolis  at  this  point.  Fol- 
lowing this  wall  northwards,  we  come  to  a bastion, 
built  about  the  year  1822  by  the  Greek  general 
Odysseus  to  defend  an  ancient  well,  to  which  there 
is  access  within  the  banian  by  &n  antique  passage 
and  stairs  of  some  length  cut  in  the  rock.  Turning 
eastwards  round  the  comer,  we  come  to  two  cares, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Pan ; in  these  caves  are  traces  of  tablets  let  into  the 
rack.  Leaving  these  caves  we  come  to  a large 
buttress,  after  which  the  wall  runs  upon  the  edge 
the  nearly  vertical  rock.  On  passing  round  a 
salient  angle,  where  is  a small  buttress,  we  find  a 
nearly  straight  line  of  wall  few  about  210  feet;  then 
a short  bend  to  the  south-east;  afterwards  a further 
straight  reach  for  about  120  feet,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former.  These  two  lines  of  wall  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Doric  colnmns  and  entablature,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  A mediaeval 
buttress  about  100  feet  from  the  angle  of  the  Erech- 
thdum  forms  the  termination  of  this  second  reach  of 
Will.  From  bcnce  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  there  is  a tower  apparently  Turkish, 
occur  several  large  square  stones,  which  also  appear 
to  bare  belonged  to  some  early  temple.  The  wall, 
ntto  which  these,  as  well  as  the  before  mentioned 
fragments,  are  built,  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  appears  to  hare  been 
entirely  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  old  found*- 
h At  the  south-east  angle  we  find  the  Hellenic 
nmsonry  rf  the  Southern  or  Cimonian  wall.  At  this 
*pA  29  courses  remain,  making  a height  of  45  feet. 
Westward  of  this  point  the  wall  has  been  almost 


19  Pelasglrum. 

90.  Aftch'piemm. 

21.  Temple  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemut. 

29.  Temple  nf  Themis. 

23.  Grave  of  Illortolyius. 

24.  Statues  of  llarniodius 
and  ArUtogriton. 

2 A Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods. 

entirely  cased  in  mediaeval  and  recent  times,  and  is 
further  supported  by  9 buttresses,  which,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  appear  to  be  me  - 
diaeval.  But  the  Hellenic  masonry  of  the  Cimonian 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  as  far  ns  the  Propylaea 
under  the  casing.  The  south-west  reach  of  tho 
Hellenic  wall  terminates  westwards  in  a solid  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  surmonnted  by  tho 
temple  of  Nike  Apteroe,  described  below.  This 
tower  commanded  the  unshielded  side  of  any  troops 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  present  en- 
trance. After  passing  through  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  underneath  the  west  face  of  the  tower, 
we  come  to  the  Propylaca.  The  effect  of  emerging 
from  the  dark  gate  and  narrow  passage  to  the  mag- 
nificent marble  staircase,  70  feet  broad,  surmounted 
by  the  Propvlaea,  must  have  been  exceedingly  grand. 
A small  portion  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  wall  still  re- 
mains near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylaea,  now  occupied  by  a lofty  mediaeval 
tower.  After  passing  the  gateways  of  the  Propylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  has  been  excavated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  government.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  enclosure  of  the  Acropolis  the  colossal  statue 
of  Athena  Promachus  was  seen  a little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  the  right ; both  offering  angular 
views,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  arranging  the  approachea  to' their  public  buildings. 
The  rood  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parthenon  is  slightly  worked  out  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  considerable  breadth,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  leave 
the  Propylaea,  and  on  the  road  itself,  are  traces  of 
5 votive  altars,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Athena 
Hygieia.  Further  on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the 
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7.  Maine  (if  Athena  Pro- 
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S.  Gigantomachfa. 

9.  Temp'e  of  Rome  and 
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11.  Odelum  of  H erodes  or 
Regilla. 

12.  Dlonysiac  Theatre. 

13.  Odelum  of  Pericles. 

14.  Stoa  RunieneiA. 

15.  Grave  uf  Talus  or  Ca- 
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16.  Eleuslntum. 

17.  Aglaurlum. 

IS.  Grotto  of  Pan. 
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site  of  the  statue  of  Athena  Promnchus.  North  - 
wants  of  this  statue,  we  come  to  n staircase  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  partly  built,  partly  cut  out, 
leading  to  the  grotto  of  Aglaurus.  This  staircase 
passes  downwards  through  a deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and 
opening  out  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  a little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  the  entrance  has  been  dosed 
up.  Cluse  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soil  was 
formed  of  made  ground  in  three  layers  of  chips  of  i 
stone;  the  lowest  being  of  the  ruck  of  the  Acropolis,  j 
the  next  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  uppermost  of 
Peiriiic  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  found  a number 
of  drams  of  columns,  in  a more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rough  from 
the  quarry,  others  partly  worked  and  discarded  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  iD  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors’  tools,  ami  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peiriiic  paring.  North  of 
this  platform  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheium,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a small  well,  or  rather  mouth  of  a cistern,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Clo»e  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheium, 
is  a small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Mr.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  the  several  buildings. 

“ Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  asymmetria  is 
productive  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  parallel 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varieties  of  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea.  The  facade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Xgrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  front  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  up; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  light, 
until  the  sun  is  sufficiently  on  the  decline  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
group.”  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a similar  want 
of  parallelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mediaeval  structures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  Piazza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propylaea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
let!  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Ross,  in  the  Kunstblatt,  1836, 
No.  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  ruck  Pericles 
caused  a magnificent  building  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a suitable  entrance  (ripo*u-  ; 
Aa<a)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  within: — 


’'Otjrcfffc  Kal  yap  &votyvvptv*v  \^o<pos  ffSij  r<*w 
nporvAaW. 

’AAA’  dAoAo^are  tpairopeyatoir  ra?t  apxaia*'; 
’AtWjraif, 

Kal  davpaaraus  Kal  wo\v(>pvois , tv  & KXtivos  A ijpot 
JroiKiZ 

(Aristoph.  Equit.  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Peri  clean  age.  (Dem.  c.  Aruirot.  p.  597.  Reiake; 
Philostr.  Fit.  A poll.  iL  5.)  When  Epaxninoodas 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  front 
of  the  Cadroean  citadel.  (Aeech.  de  Fait.  I^eg.  p. 
279,  Reiske.) 


GROUND  PLAN  OP  THE  PROPTLAKA. 

A.  Pinacotheca.  D.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteroa 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agnppa. 


The  architect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesicles.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 
b.  c.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of 
five  years.  (Plut.  Pericl.  13.)  It 'cost  2000  ta- 
lents (Ilarpocrat.  *.  r.  flpoviKaia),  or  460,000*. 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Pausanias  (i.  22.  § 4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  city,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  were 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a wall,  pierced 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  Acropolis  was 
entered.  The  western  portico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth ; and  they  were 
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railed  Propylae*  from  their  forming  a vestibule  to 
the  five  piles  or  doors  jnst  mentioned  Each  portico 
or  vestibule  consisted  of  a front  of  six  fluted  Doric 
columns,  supporting  a pediment,  the  columns  being 
4J  fret  in  diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  five  gates  the  one  in  the  centre  wns  the 
largest,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  central  columns  in  the  portico  in  front. 
It  was  bv  this  gate  that  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
entered  the  Acropolis,  and  the  marks  of  the  chariot- 
wheels  worn  in  the  rock  are  still  risible.  The  doors 
cb  either  side  of  the  central  one  were  much  smaller 
both  in  height  and  breadth,  and  designed  for  the 
admission  of  foot  passengers  only.  The  roof  of  the 
western  portico  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  three 
Ionic  columns  each,  between  which  was  the  road  to 
the  central  gate. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  which  we  have 
been  describing,  was  58  feet  in  breadth,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  rock : 
the  remainder  was  occupied  by  two  wings,  which 
fmjected  26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico. 
Each  of  these  wings  was  built  in  the  form  of  Doric 
temples,  and  communicated  with  the  adjoining  angle 
of  the  great  portico.  In  the  northern  wing  (on  the 
left  hand  to  a person  ascending  the  Acropolis)  a 
purrh  of  12  feet  in  depth  conducted  into  a chamber 
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of  35  feet  by  30,  usually  called  the  Pinacothrcu, 
from  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings  (oUi\pa 
JfxuP**,  Pans.  i.  22.  § 6).  The  southern  wing 
(on  the  right  hand  to  a jerson  ascending  the  Acro- 
polis) consisted  only  of  a porch  or  ojien  gallery  of 
26  feet  by  17,  which  did  not  condnct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  western  front  of  this 
southern  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apte- 
ms  (Nimj  “A-rrepos),  the  Wingless  Victory.  (Paus. 
i.  22.  § 4.)  The  spot  occupied  by  this  temple  com- 
mands a wide  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  hero 
that  Aegeus  is  said  to  have  watched  his  son's  re- 
turn from  Crete.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  From  this  j*rt  of 
the  rock  he  throw  himself,  when  he  saw  the  black 
sail  on  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  writers,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  name  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  relate 
that  Aegeus  threw  himself  from  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  The  eastern  portico,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1656  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  deposited  in 
that  place;  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  five  gate- 
ways, still  exists.  The  northern  wing  is  tolerably 
perfect ; but  the  southern  is  almost  entirely  destroyed : 
two  columns  of  the  latter  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
adjacent  walls  of  the  mediaeval  tower. 
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D.  Rniul  leading  to  the  central  en-  F.  Hall  corresponding  to  the  Fina- 

trance.  cutheca. 

E.  Central  entrance. 


A.  Ptaarothera. 

B.  Teini  le  of  Nike  Apteros. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  Temple  of  XiL-e  Apteros  requires  a few 
wards.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
figured  as  a young  female  with  golden  wings  (N bnj 
wersrai  TTtfniryoir  xpuercuy,  Aristoph.  Av.  574); 
but  the  more  ancient  statues  of  the  goddess  nre  said 
to  have  been  without  wings.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
L e.)  Nike  Apteros  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
w»  called  Nike  Athena.  (Nunj  'Afhjva,  Helindor. 
op.  Barpoerat . Suid.  s.  r.)  Standing  os  she  did  at 
the  exit  from  the  Acropolis,  her  aid  was  naturally 
implored  by  persons  starting  on  a dangerous  enter- 
prise. (Nimj  t’  ’A0cb»a  floA-iai,  1)  p ael, 

Soph.  Philoct.  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  Ly- 
sistrata.  up»n  reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Ampiiis,  invoke  Nike  (&*<rwoiva  NIktj  (vy yeroii), 
before  whose  temple  they  wen?  standing.  (Aristoph. 
bpistr.  318;  from  Wordsworth,  p.  107, seq.)  This 
tctnple  was  still  in  existence  w hen  Spin  and  Wbeler 


visited  Athens  in  1676;  but  in  1751  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  but  some  traces  of  the  foundation  and 
fragments  of  masonry  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  former  site.  There  were  also  found  in  a neigh- 
bouring wall  four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  frieze,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  ntterly ; but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  year  1835,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  tho 
original  materials  under  the  auspices  of  Boss  and 
Sehaubert.  The  greater  part  of  its  frieze  was  also 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temple  now  stands 
on  its  original  site,  and  at  a distance  look*  very  much 
like  a new  building,  with  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Tliis  temple  is  of  the  class  called  Amphipro- 
stylus  Tetrastylus,  consisting  a cell*  with  four 
Ionic  columns  at  either  front,  but  with  none  on 
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the  sides.  It  is  raised  upon  a stylobate  of  3 feet, 
and  is  27  feet  in  length  from  cast  to  west,  and 
18  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  including  the 
base  and  the  capital,  are  13}  feet  high,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, including  the  stylobate,  is  23  feet.  The 
frieze,  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  is  1 foot  6 inches  high,  and  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  originally  consisted 
of  fourteen  pieces  of  stone,  of  which  twelve,  or  the 
fragments  of  twelve,  now  remain.  Several  of  these 
are  so  mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
subject  ; but  some  of  them  evidently  represent  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  long  sides 
were  occupied  with  combats  of  horsemen,  and  that 
the  western  end  represented  a battle  of  foot  soldiers. 
This  building  most  have  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  since  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  Per- 
sians, when  they  destroyed  every  thing  upon  the 
Acropolis;  and  the  style  of  art  shows  that  it  could 
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not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of  Pericles.  But, 
as  it  is  never  mentioned  among  the  buildings  of  this 
statesman,  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probably  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  sculptures  were  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  recent  victories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  ( Die  Akropolu  von 
A then : 1 Abth.  Der  Temped  der  Nike  Aplero s,  von 
Boss,  Schaubert  uud  Hansen,  BerL  1839;  Leake, 
p,  529,  seq.) 

Pedestal  of  Agrippa. — On  the  western  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea  there  stands  at 
present  a lofty  pedestal,  about  12  feet  square  and  27 
high,  which  supported  some  figure  or  figures,  as  is 
clear  from  the  holes  for  stanchions  on  its  summit 
Moreover  we  may  conclude  from  the  size  of  the  pe- 
destal that  the  figure  or  figures  on  its  summit  were 
colossal  or  equestrian.  Pausanias,  in  describing  the 
Propylaea,  speaks  of  the  statues  of  certain  horsemen, 
respecting  which  he  was  in  doubt  whetlier  they  were 
the  sous  of  Xenophon,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
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meat  (fs  (irrptvfiav)-,  and  as  in  the  next  clause  be 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  southern  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pans.  i.  22.  § 4.)  Now,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Leake,  that  the  doubt  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  equestrian 
statues  were  intended,  could  not  have  been  sincere; 
and  that,  judging  from  his  maimer  on  other  similar 
occasions,  we  may  conclude  that  equestrian  statues 
of  Gryllos  and  Diodorus,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscriptions, 
into  those  of  two  Romans,  whom  Pausanias  lias  not 
named.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base,  which  records  the  name  of  M. 
Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Roman  was  Augustus  himself,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship.  It 
appears  that  both  statues  stood  on  the  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  they  are  so  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying restoration  of  the  Propylaea. 

3.  The  Parthenon, 

The  Parthenon  (UapOfvwr,  i.  e.  the  Virgin’s 
House)  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 


most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Parthcnos  (’Atbjvd  UdpStvos),  or  Athena  the  Virgin, 
a name  given  to  her  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  was  also  called  Hecatompedo*  or  Uecatompedon, 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Feet,  from  its  breadth 
('EKardjttire&oy,  sc.  rtoos,  'ExaT^uirfSor,  Etym.  M- 
p.  32 1 , 2 1 ; Harpocrat.  Said.  *.  r.) ; and  sometimes 
Parthenon  IJecatompedos.  (Plut.  PericL  13,  de 
Glor.  A then.  7.)  It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  io  B.  c.  438. 
(Philochor.  ap.  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  604.)  We 
do  not  know  when  it  was  commenced ; but  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  works  of 
Pericles  were  executed  (Plut.  L c.),  its  erection  could 
not  have  occupied  less  than  eight  years,  since  the 
Propylaea  occupied  five.  The  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  (I.  c.),  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus: 
other  writers  generally  mention  Ictinus  alone.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  396  ; Paua.  viii.  41.  § 9.)  Ictinus  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  ereciiou  of  the  whole 
building  was  entrusted  to  Pheidias. 

The  Parthenon  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  This 
is  expressly  asserted  by  an  ancient  grammarian,  who 
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rtates  that  the  Parthenon  was  50  feet  greater  than 
the  t Mil  pie  burnt  by  the  Persians  (Uesych.  s.  v. 
'E KaTouTt&os),  a measure  which  must  have  reference 
to  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  its  length. 
The  only  reason  for  questioning  this  statement  is 
the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  an  earlier 
Parthenon,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (viL  53) 
that  the  Persians  set  fire  to  the  Acropolis,  after 
plundering  the  temple  (to  iphe),  as  if  there  had  been 
only  one;  which,  in  that  case,  must  have  been  the 
Erechtheiurn,  or  temple  of  Athena  Polios.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  under  the  stylobate  of  the 
present  Parthenon  the  foundations  of  another  and 
much  older  building  (Penrose,  p.  73);  and  to  this 
more  andent  temple  probably  belonged  the  portiuns 
of  the  columns  inserted  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Acropolis.  Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  the  purest-  kind.  It  was  built  entirely  of 
Pcntelic  marble,  and  rested  upon  a rustic  basement 
ordinary  limestone.  The  contrast  between  the 
limestone  of  the  basement  and  the  splendid  marble 
of  the  superstructure  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
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latter.  Upon  the  basement  stood  the  stylobate  or 
platform,  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  composed  of  three  steps.  The 
temple  was  raised  so  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  bqth  by  its  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  was 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propvlaea. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  the 
upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  228  feet 
in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth,  and  66  feet  in 
height  to  tlie  top  of  the  pediment  It  consisted  of 
a frrjKos  or  cella,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  which 
had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  corner  columns  twice), 
thus  containing  forty-six  columns  in  all.  These  c©-’ 
luinns  were  6 feet  2 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  34  feet  in  height  Within  the  peristyle  at  either 
end,  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
5$  feet  in  dioirieter,  standing  before  the  end  of  the 
cella,  and  forming,  with  the  prolonged  walla  of  the 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  Then?  interior 
columns  were  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  cella, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  un- 
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equal  size,  of  which  the  Eastern  chamber  or  nans  was 
about  98  feet,  and  the  Western  chamber  or  opis- 
thodomos  about  43  feet.*  The  ceiling  of  forth 
these  chambers  was  supported  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
lumns. In  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  twenty- 
three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  stories,  one 
<wer  the  other,  ten  on  each  side,  and  three  on  the 
western  return:  the  diameter  of  these  columns  was 
about  three  feet  and  a half  at  the  base.  In  the 


* The  exact  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Penroee,  are : — 

Enfflhh  F*ot. 


Front,  on  the  upper  step - - 101341. 

Flank  ....  228  141. 
Length  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step  - 193  /33. 

Breadth  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step, 

measured  in  the  Opisthodowus  - 71*330. 

Lmgth  of  tha  Na*«s  within  the  walls  - 98*095. 

Breadth  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  - 63*01. 

Length  of  the  Opisthodumus  within  the 

walla  ....  43*767. 


western  chamber  there  were  four  columns,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  marked  by  four  large  slabs,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  the  pavement.  These  columns 
were  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  prohably 
of  the  Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propvlaea.  Technically 
the  temple  is  called  Peripteral  Octastylc. 

“ Such  was  the  simple  structure  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies  of 
materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a height  of  66  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  sufficiently  great  to  give  a appear 
ance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of 
parts,  such  as  is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
many  larger  modern  buildings,  where  the  same 
singleness  of  design  is  not  apparent  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator’s 
contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
mass  and  outline,  which  forms  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable object  of  admiration  in  a tlreek  temple;  for 
the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decoration 
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which  was  very  conspicuous  by  its  magnitude  and 
position,  having  been  inclosed  within  frames  which 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  than  an  orna- 
mented capital  to  an  unadorned  column.”  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  without  with  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias  by 
different  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours ; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, were  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cella ; and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chryselephantine; 
ivory  being  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  6tatue 
which  were  unclothed,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented  j 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right. 
She  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had  a helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
side.  The  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
upon  the  statue,  which  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Philochorus  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50 : probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(Wesseling,  ad  DiotL  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  city. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  § 5.)  A fuller  account  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography. 
[Vol.  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  ( ie . the  inner 
flat  portion  of  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo- 
sitions in  sculpture,  each  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  inode  in  which  the  legend  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  the  subject  a reference  is  given  below. 

2.  The  Sletopos,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (*.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
into  which  the  surface  Ijetweeu  the  columns  ami  the 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high- 
relief.  Each  tablet  was  4 feet  3 inches  square. 
Hi  ere  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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those  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
possesses  sixteen.  8.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  external 
columns  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  low  relief.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  receive  any  direct  light 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement ; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  frieze  was 
3 feet  4 inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Visconti,  Mem.  sur  lee  Outrages  de 
Sculpture  du  Parthenon , Lond.  18  If,  Wilkins,  On 
the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon , in  Walpole's  Tra- 
vels in  the  East,  p.  409,  scq.;  K.  0.  M tiller,  Com- 
mentatio  de  Parthenonis  Fastigio,  in  Comm.  Soc. 
Reg.  GotL  rec.  vi.  Cl.  Hist.  p.  191,  foil.,  and  Ceher 
die  erhobenen  Bildtcerkt  in  den  Met  open  und  am 
Friese  des  Parthenon , in  Kleine  Schriften , vol.  ii. 
p.  547,  set].;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  536, 
scq.;  Welcker,  On  the  Sculptured  Groups  in  the 
Pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  367,  &c.,  also  in  German,  Alte 
Denkmdler,  erkldrt  con  Welcker , vol.  i.  p.  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Explanation  of  the  Groups  in  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Classical 
Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Welcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  voL  vi. 
p.279,  seq.;  Brousted,  Voyages  et  Jiecherches  en 
Greet,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  mention  the  gilded  shields,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shields  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  dedicators.  The  impressions 
left  by  these  covered  shields  arc  still  visible  upon  the 
architraves;  the  shields  themselves  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Paus.  i.  25.  § 5.)  The  inner  walls  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  }xiiutings ; those  of  ihe  Pn>- 
naos,  or  Piodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogenes 
of  Caunus  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  § 20);  and  in  the 
Hccatompedon  there  werepaintings representing  The- 
mistoclcs  and  Heliodorus.  (Pans.  i.  1.  § 2,  37.  § 1.) 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  temple  was  some- 
times called  Parthenon , and  sometimes  JJecatompe- 
don;  but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  official 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  an  account  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  valuables 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp.  I user.  No. 
137 — 142,  150 — 154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
wc  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectively  the  Pronaos  (Ityo- 
yaos,  II poyijioy),  the  lie ca tom pedon  ('EwaT<fy*v*5o»’), 
the  Parthenon  (Uapderwy'),  and  the  Opisthodvmus 
(’OWKT&MtOjUOj). 

Bespecting  the  position  of  the  Pronaos  there  can 
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be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  the  name  always  given  to  the 
hall  or  ambulatory  through  which  a person  passed 
to  the  cella.  The  Pronaoe  was  also,  though  rarely, 
tailed  Prodomus.  (Tlp6*opos,  Phiioetr.  Vit.  A poll. 
ii.  10.)  But  as  to  the  Opisthodomus  there  has  been 
great  difference  of  opinion.  There  seems,  however, 


A.  Perittjlium. 

B.  Prunao#  or  Prodomu*. 

C.  Opiithotiomui  or  Pot- 
ticum. 


D.  Hecatompedon. 

a.  Statue  of  the  G oddest. 

E.  Parthenon,  afterward* 
Opitthodomu*. 


good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  Opisthodomus  to  signify  a corresponding  hall 
in  the  back-front  of  a temple;  and  that  as  Pronaot, 
or  Prodomus,  answered  to  the  Latin  onticum,  so 
Opvthodomus  was  equivalent  to  the  Latin  poeticum. 
(Ti  wpb  [tow  ot)kqv]  irp6liopos,  koI  rb  kotow  if 
bncrih&Qnoi,  Pollux,  i.  6;  comp.  4v  ro7s  -wpovaois 
*el  Toa  6vurf}oS6nots,  Diod.  xiv.  41.)  Lucian 
(Herod.  1)  describes  Herodotus  os  reading  his  his- 
tory to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia  from  tho 
Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  If  we  suppose 
Herodotus  to  have  stood  in  the  hall  or  ambulatory 
hading  out  of  the  back  portico,  the  description  is 
intelligible,  as  the  great  crowd  of  auditors  might 
then  have  been  assembled  in  the  portico  and  on  the 
steps  below;  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Lucian 
could  have  conceived  the  Opisthodotnus  to  be  an 
inner  room,  as  some  modern  writers  maintain.  Other 
passages  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Opis- 
thodotnus  in  the  Greek  temples  ordinarily  bore  the 
sere*  we  have  green  to  it  (comp.  Paus.  v.  13.  § 1, 
16.  § 1):  and  wc  believe  that  the  Opisthodomus  of 
tW  Parthenon  originally  indicated  the  same  {art, 


though  at  a later  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it 
was  used  in  a different  signification. 

The  Ileeatompedon  must  liave  been  the  eastern 
or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  This  follows  from 
its  name;  for  as  the  whole  temple  was  called  Heca- 
tompedon,  from  its  being  100  feet  broad,  so  the 
eastern  chamber  was  called  by  the  same  name  from 
its  being  100  feet  long  (its  exact  length  is  98  feet 
7 inches).  This  was  the  naos,  or  proper  shrine 
of  the  temple;  and  here  accordingly  was  placed  the 
colossal  statue  by  Pheidias.  In  the  records  of  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  the  Hecatompedon  contained 
a golden  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Nike,  or  Victory,  which  stood  upon  the  hand  of  the 
great  statue  of  Athena,  thereby  plainly  showing  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  temple.  There  has  been  considerable  dispute, 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  columns  in  the  in- 
terior of  thia  chamber;  but  the  removal  of  tlie 
Turkish  Mosque  and  other  incumbrances  from  the 
pavement  has  now  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  were 
10 columns  on  each  side,  and  3 on  the  western  return ; 
and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  upper  row  of  the  same 
number.  These  columns  were  tlirown  down  by  tbe 
explosion  in  1687,  but  they  were  still  standing  when 
Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens.  Wbeler  says, 
“ on  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillars,  22  below 
and  23  above.  The  odd  pillar  is  over  the  arch  of 
the  entrance  which  was  left  for  the  passage.”  The 
central  column  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  from  the  west, 
and  the  “ arch  of  the  entrance  ” had  been  substituted 
for  it  Wheler  says  a “ kind  of  gallery”  because  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
columns,  and  not  a gallery.  (Penrose,  p.  6.)  Re- 
cent observations  have  proved  that  these  columns 
were  Doric,  and  not  Corinthian,  as  some  writers  had 
! supposed,  in  consequence  of  tho  discovery  of  the 
fragment  of  a capital  of  that  order  in  this  chamber. 

I But  it  lias  been  conjectured,  that  although  all  the 
other  columns  were  Doric,  the  central  column  of  the 
I western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
! from  the  Pronaos  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  column  of  the  return  of 
the  temple  at  Bassae  seems  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penroee,  p.  5.) 

If  the  preceding  distribution  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
tbe  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cella.  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  alone,  we  should  have  naturally 
concluded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess;  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  this  name  was 
not,  given  to  the  eastern  chamber.  First,  the  length 
of  tlie  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Hecatompedon;  and  secondly,  tho 
: eastern  chamber  occupied  the  ordinary  position  of 
. the  adytum,  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  called  from  this  circum- 
! stance  the  Virgin's-Cbamber,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  tlie  abode  of  the  goddess.  It  appears,  from 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  used  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  tbe 
public  treasury;  for  while  we  find  in  the  Hecatom- 
pedon such  treasures  as  would  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  bullion,  and  a 
great  many  miscellaneous  articles  which  we  cannot 
suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  shrine  alongside 
of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  But  we  know  from 
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later  authorities  that  the  treasury  in  the  temple  was 
called  Opisthodomus  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Etym.  M., 
a v.'Oria&dho/ioi;  Schol.  ad  A ristoph.  Plot.  1193; 
Bockh,  Inter.  No.  76);  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  as  the  Parthenon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  building,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
sthodomus. which  was  originally  the  entrance  to  it. 
It  appears  further  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts (ad  A ristoph.  Lc.)y  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  communication  between 
them.  Hence  we  cau  the  more  easily  understand 
the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honour  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomus 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon  there  is  a place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  pavement.  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  this  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  rested; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spot. 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  common 
opinion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
Btutue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a wall  from 
the  eastern.  It  could  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Ussing 
places  it,  because  this  part  of  the  chamber  was  occu- 
pied by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  gronnd-plnn).  Lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
covered  with  Peiraic  stone  to  represent  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  columns,  where  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  for  it. 

There  lias  been  a great  controversy  among  mo- 
dern scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chatnlier  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 
paethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
at  a conclusion  in  the  affirmative;  but  the  discussion 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Die  llypdtkral 
Tempel  des  Alterthums , 1844;  Ross,  Keine  II y- 
jHithral  Tempel  mehr,  in  his  Uellenika , 1846,  to 
which  Botticher  replied  in  Dcr  Hypdthral  Tempel 
auf  (Irund  dfs  1 itruvischen  Zeugnisses , 1847.) 
We  know  tliat,  as  a general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  «»ther  quarter.  And  although  the  templo 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a place  of  meet- 
ing, yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  they  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
dence that  light  was  admitted  into  temples  through  | 
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the  roof.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways,  either  by  windows  or  openings  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleusis.  (Plut.  Per.  13,  owcuov  ErveKAfir  «W 
pwftwae:  comp.  Pollux,  ii.  54,  bralor  ol  *A rrucol 
tV  Ktpapl&a  IkoAovv , f?  bv fjv  There 

can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius (iii.  1 ) cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Par- 
thenon being  hypaethral,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  the  passage  to  be  corrupt.*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaethral,  we  must  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
ern door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
quisite work  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athens 
was  not  protected  by  a covered  roof. 

Before  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  is  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  construction,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  others  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  construction.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinary  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  carves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  “ the  most  important  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ; such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  lines,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  some  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  carve?, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ; the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  curves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertiail  plains.”  The  existence  of  curves  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  3),  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  much  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  the  stylohate  of  the  Par- 
thenon had  been  removed  by  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Greek  government,  tliat  the  curvature  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Pennethome,  an  English 
architect  then  at  Athens.  Subsequently  the  curves 

* The  words  of  Vitruvius  in  the  usual  editions 
are : — “ Hypaethros  vero  decastylos  eat  in  pronao  et 
postico:  reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interi- 
ors parte  columnas  in  altitudine  duplices,  remotas  a 
parictibus  ad  circuit  ionem  ut  portims  peristylionim. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusque 
valvarum  ex  ntrinque  parte  in  pronao  et  pnttico. 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  Rnmae  non  est,  sed  Atbmis 
octastylos  et  in  templo  Olympic."  Now,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitruvius  referred  to  this  temple  as 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  more  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a peristyle.  (Leake,  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  “ Hypaethros  decastyhw 
est,”  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  as  an 
example.  It  has  heen  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  “ octastylos  ” is  an  interpolation,  and 
tliat  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  bo  read: 
44  Hujus  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
in  templo  Olympio.”  Vitruvius  would  thus  refer  to 
tho  great  temple  of  Zeus  Olympias  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a complete  example  of  the  hypaethros 
of  Vitruvius. 
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ww*  noticed  by  Messrs.  Hofer  and  Schaubert,  Ger- 
man architects,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the 
“Wiener  Bauzcitung."  More  recently  a full  and 
elaborate  account  of  these  curve*  has  been  given 
br  Mr.  Penrose,  who  went  to  Athens  under  the  pa- 
tronise of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  this  subject,  and  who  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  the  magnificent  work, 
to  which  we  have  already  so  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
raw  remarks  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curves 
*wr  not  sooner  discovered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
building,  since  the  amount  of  curvature  is  so  exqui- 
irtelr  managed  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  front  ; and  that  before  the 
estivations  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  as 
to  have  prevented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
length.  The  curvature  may  now  be  easily  remarked 
bv  a person  who  places  his  eye  in  such  a position  as 
t*»  look  along  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entablature  from 
rad  to  end,  which  in  architectural  language  is  called 
honing. 

For  all  architectural  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rate's  worts,  who  has  done  far  more  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
vious writer.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Parthenon  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Hoorn  at  the 
British  Museum,  one  a restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  its  ruined  aspect.  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Paccard,  Le  Parthenon . Document*  pour  serrir  a 
we  fojtoration, Paris,  1848;Ussing,  DeParthenone 
ejntgue  partibu*  Disputatio,  Haimiae,  1849.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
rauverted  into  a Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athens  by  the  T urks,  it  was  clianged 
iato  a mosque,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing remained  almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
rauf.  Of  its  condition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
thin  one  account.  In  1674  drawings  of  its  sculp- 
tures were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
thh  purpose  by  the  Marquis  de  Notate!,  the  French 
unha**ador  at  Constantinople.  These  drawings  are 
rtill  extant  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  re- 
f location  of  the  sculptures,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
ments. In  1676  Athens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
Wbeler,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the  ( 
Parthenon.  (Span,  Voyage  du  Iterant,  1678  ; Whe- 
ler,  Journey  into  Greece , 1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athens  «u  besieged  by  the  Venetians  under  Moro- 
sni,  a shell,  falling  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  to  a heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  chamber  were  thrown  down  together  with  all 
the  interior  columns,  and  the  adjoining  columns  of  the 
peristyle.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
columns  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ; and 
of  the  southern,  six  columns  ; while  of  the  pronaos 
only  one  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
escaped,  together  with  a portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Morosini,  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  pediment;  but,  owing  to  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
•we  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
finest  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
England,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  Parthenon  received  fresh  injury,  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  in  that  year;  but  even  in  its 
present  state  of  desolation,  the  magnificence  of  its 
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ruins  still  strikes  the  spectator  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

4.  The  Erechtheium. 

The  Erechtheium  (’E p*xO“0*)  the  most  re- 

vered of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius,  for  the  same  person  is 
signified  under  the  two  names,  occupies  a most  im- 
portant position  in  tire  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously ; but  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
sene  to  illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  represent* 
Erechtheus  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  tLe  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
word,  and  instals  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  546,  Od.  vii.  81.)  Later  writers  call 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earthr  but  they  also  relate  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  placed  by  Athena  in  a chest,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandro- 
sus,  and  Hcrec,  the  daughters  of  Cecrope,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglaurus  and  Herse, 
unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  disol»eyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14. 

§ 6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Paus.  i.  18.  § 2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechtheium  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus;  and  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Butadac,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent from  him,  was  his  hereditary  priest.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  15.  § 1 ; Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  843;  Xcn. 
Sympo*.  8.  § 40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grotc  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  L p.  264)  that  “ the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protec  tion,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favourite  abode 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  latter  being 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appel- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus.” 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheium  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usually  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishing  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  was  named  after  him.  It  contained  several 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  ever)'  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athe;-a  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  This 
statue  was  made  of  oKve-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  well  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  rock ; and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  as  well  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a separate 
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sanctuary  of  Pandrosus,  the  only  one  of  the  sisters 
who  remained  faithful  to  her  trust.  The  more  usual 
name  of  the  entire  structure  was  the  Erechtheium, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Polias 
and  Pandrosus.  But  the  whole  building  was  also 
frequently  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  simply  called  tbe  temple  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  (6  vties  $ rb  ipxtuoy 
dyaAjua). 

The  original  Erechtheium  was  burnt  by  tbe  Per- 
sians; but  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  could  not  hare  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  olive  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miraculously  spared.  Though  it  had  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  on  the  second 
day  to  have  pat  forth  a new  sprout  of  a cubit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  story,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod,  viii. 
55;  Paus.  i.  27.  § 2.)  The  new  Erechtheium  was 
a singularly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order  , 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  erect  a new  temple  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ; and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erechtheium  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a very  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  archon- 
ship  of  Dioclcs,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  tho  building.  The  commission 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  (Iwiardrai),  an  architect 
(&pXlT*ICJ0>y)  named  Philocles,  and  a scribe  (ypafi- 
nartus').  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Bockh 
{Inter.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (tin.  55),  who  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  os  containing  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
complete state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
probably  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  but  three  years  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  considerable  damage  from  a fire.  (Xen. 
Hdl.  i.  6.  § I.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  from  the  building ; and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  c.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Conan,  hail  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
city.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — 6 xaXeubs  rf/s  ’At bjvar  vtw s, — have  created 
difficulty,  because  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  in- 
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| asmuch  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unfinished. 

| But  we  know  that  the  “ old  temple  of  Athena  ’ was 
a name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechtheium  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  6 dpxouos  vtws  & tt )s  IIoAtdioi. 

The  Erechtheium  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  existing  ruins  leave  no  duubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed ; and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a heap  of  ruins,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  partly  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  differed  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  parts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.  The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  and  described 
by  architects ; but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetaz,  a French 
architect,  who  lias  published  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Rerue  A ixheologiqut  for 
1851  ({tarts  1 and  2).  We,  therefore,  follow  M. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a great  extent,  conjectural.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  arc  20*034  French  metres  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11*215  metres  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  tbe  Erechtheium  differs  from  every 
other  knowu  example  of  a Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  other  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contrary, 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a portico  at  tbe 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  western  end  ; but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  a portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  funning  a kind  of  tran- 
sept Consequently  the  temple  had  three  porticoes, 
called  v poor  da  t is  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  prottasit,  or 
portico.  The  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  tbe  difference  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8 feet  higher  than  the  northern ; but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  diiferent 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the 
nncient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  architects  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  facing  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  disposition  of  its 
columns.  It  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns  standing 
in  a single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  ccila,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  adorned  with  autae  opposite 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  columns  are 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  called  in  tho  inscription 
fj  wpdareuns  rj  vpbs  row  dupuiuaros,  or  the  portico 
before  the  tiiyroma,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance. It  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  but 
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®ly  four  of  these  are  in  front;  the  two  others  are 
plu-ed,  one  in  each  flank,  before  a corresponding  anta 
in  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door.  These  columns 
are  all  standing.  They  are  about  3 feet  higher,  and 
nearly  6 inches  greater  in  diameter,  than  those  in 
the  eastern  portico.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
ferred from  this  circumstance  that  the  northern  por- 
tico was  considered  erf  more  importance  than  the 
eastern  one ; since  the  former  appeared  inferior  from 
iu  standing  on  lower  ground.  Each  of  these  porti- 
coes stood  before  two  large  doors  ornamented  with 
great  magnificence. 

The  southern  portico,  though  also  called  prostasis 
in  the  inscription,  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter. Its  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides,  or 
columns,  of  which  the  shafts  represented  young 
uuidens  in  long  draperies,  called  ai  K opat  in  the 
inscription.  They  are  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  columns  in  the  northern  portico. — namely. 
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four  in  front,  and  one  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a liascment  eight  feet  above  the  exterior  level; 
the  roof  which  they  support  is  flat,  and  abont  15 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the  basement,  was 
little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  patched  roof 
of  the  temple.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  ac- 
cess to  this  portico  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  no  door  in  the  wall  behind  this 
portico;  and  the  only  access  to  it  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a small  flight  of  steps 
leading  out  into  the  basement  of  the  portico  between 
the  Caryatid  and  the  anta  on  the  eastern  flank. 
All  these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a door 
opposite  the  great  door  of  the  northern  porch.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  this  southern 
portico  formed  merely  an  appendage  of  that  r*rt 
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of  the  Erechthcinm  to  which  the  great  northern 
dote  gave  access.  A few  years  ago  the  whole  of 
this  portico  was  in  a state  of  ruins,  bnt  in  1846  it 
restored  by  M.  Piscatory,  then  the  French  am- 
bassador in  Greece.  Four  of  the  Caryatides  were 
tfill  standing;  the  fifth,  which  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation, was  restored  to  its  former  place,  and  a new 
figure  was  made  in  place  of  the  sixth,  which  was, 
sod  is,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  western  end  of  the  building  had  no  portico 
before  it.  The  wall  at  this  end  consisted  of  a 
basement  of  considerable  height,  upon  which  were 
foar  Ionic  columns,  supporting  an  entablature. 
These  four  columns  had  half  their  diameters  en- 
in  the  wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antae 
at  the  comers,  five  intercolumniations,  corresponding 
to  the  front  of  the  principal  portico.  The  wall  be- 
hind was  pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  spaces 
between  the  engaged  columns  in  the  centre. 

The  frieze  of  the  building  was  composed  of  black 


Elensinian  marble,  adorned  with  figures  in  low  relief 
in  white  marble;  but  of  this  frieze  only  three  por- 
tions are  still  in  their  place  in  the  eastern  portico. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  re- 
mattis  that  it  was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
the  middle  was  about  24  feet  each  from  cast  to  west, 
and  the  western  about  9 feet.  The  last  was  conse- 
quently a passage  along  the  western  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  great  door  of 
the  northern  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
tides. There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  this 
jiassage  served  as  the  pronaos  of  the  central  com- 
partment. It,  therefore,  appears  from  the  ruins 
themselves  that  the  Erechtheium  contained  only  two 
principal  chambers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Pausanias.who  says  (i.2G.  §5)  that  the 
Erechtheium  was  a double  building  (StwAovv  ofraiua). 
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He  further  states  that  the  temple  of  Pandrosus  was 
attached  to  that  of  Athena  IMias  (ftp  rat?  rrjs 
'A&ijvas  Uartpboov  vabs  dvre^t,  i.  27.  § 2). 
Now  since  Herodotus  and  other  authors  mention  a 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  it  was  inferred  by  Stuart  and 
others  that  the  building  contained  three  temples — 
one  of  Erechtheus,  a second  of  Athena  Polias,  and  a 
third  of  Pandrosus.  But,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  the  Erechtheium  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
building, and  it  does  not  appear  that  Erechtheus  had 
any  shrine  peculiar  to  himself.  Thus  the  olive  tree, 
which  is  placed  by  Herodotus  (viii.  55)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Erechtheus,  is  said  by  other  writers  to  have 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
§ 1 ; Philochorus,  op.  Dionys.  de  lk-inarch.  3.) 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  two  tem- 
ple*, of  which  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  were  those 
of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandmeus,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  the  eastern  and  the  northern  porticoes 
respectively.  Tliat  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  follows  from  the  eastern 
portico  being  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  we 
have  already  shown. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  floors  of  the 
two  temples  would  seem  to  show  that  there  waft  no 
direct  communication  between  them.  That  there 
was,  however,  some  means  of  communication  between 
them  appears  from  an  occurrence  recorded  by  Phi- 
lochorus  (ap.  Dionys.  1.  c.),  who  relates  tliat  a dog 
entered  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
(80<ra)  from  thence  into  that  of  Pandrosus,  there 
lay  down  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  which  was 
under  the  olive  tree.  Tetaz  supposes  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Polias  was  separated  from  the  two  lateral 
walls  of  the  building  by  two  walls  parallel  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  which  a passage  was  formed 
on  either  side,  one  (H)  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  the  other  (G)  on  tlie 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  Pandroseium;  the  former 
communicating  between  the  two  temples  by  a flight 
of  steps  (I).  and  the  latter  leading  to  the  soutenuius 
of  the  building. 

A portion  of  the  building  was  called  the  Cecro- 
pium.  Antiochoft,  who  wrote  about  b.c.  423  [sec 
Diet,  of  Bioffr.  vol.  i.  p.  195],  related  that  Cecrops 
was  buried  in  some  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (including  under  that  name  the  whole  edi- 
fice). (ITap&  tV  rioA/owxor  ®&T tfr,  Antioch,  ap. 
Theodoret  Therapeut.  8,  iv.  p.  908,  Schutze ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent . p.  13,  Sylburg;  “ in 
Minerrio,"  Amob.  adc.  Gent,  vi.  p.  66,  Rome,  1 542 ; 
quoted  by  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  inscription  also 
the  Cecropium  is  mentioned.  I’ansamas  makes  no 
mention  of  any  sepulchral  monuments  either  of 
Cecrops  or  of  Erechtheus.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  none  such  existed;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  the  Theseium,  the  tradition  of 
their  interment  was  preserved  by  the  names  of 
Erechtheium  and  Cecropium,  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  tlu*  whole  building,  and  the  latter  to  a por- 
tion of  it.  The  position  of  the  Cecropium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inscription,  which  speaks  of  the 
southern  prostasis,  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  as  tj 
wp6oraot$  h vpbs  t*>  KtKpowiv.  The  northern 
portico  is  described  as  wpbs  r ov  BvpvpaTos.  From 
the  t rpbs  governing  a different  case  in  these  two  in- 
stances, it  lias  been  justly  inferred  by  Wordsworth 
(p.  132),  that  in  the  former,  the  dative  case  signi- 
fies that  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a part  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  the  Cecropium;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
genitive  indicates  that  the  northern  portico  was  only 


I 


m the  direction  of  or  towards  the  portal.  In  a lli- 
tion  to  this  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  Pan- 
d rose i urn  to  which  the  Cecropium  can  be  assigned. 
It  cannot  have  been,  as  some  writers  have  supposed, 
the  western  compartment,  — a passage  between  the 
northern  and  southern  porticoes,  — since  this  was  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  os  we  learn  from 
the  inscription,  which  describes  the  western  wall  ns 
the  wall  before  the  Pandroseium  (&  roixos  6 spin 
r ov  UavtipofTtiov).  Still  less  could  it  have  been 
the  central  apartment,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
oella  of  the  Pandroseium.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with  the  crypt 
below,  was  the  Cecropium,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecreps. 
It  is  evident  that  this  building,  which  had  no  access 
to  it  from  the  exterior,  is  not  so  much  a portico  as 
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Divisions. 

Temple  of  Athena  Folia*. 

Pandrowium,  divided  into 

{Pandroseium  proper. 

Cecropium. 

A.  Fastern  portico:  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Polias. 
a.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos. 

b.  c.  rt.  Altars  of  Poseidon- Erechtheus,  of  Buie*. 

and  of  Hephaestus. 
e.  Palladium. 

/.  g Statue  of  Hermes.  Chair  of  Daedalus. 

A.  Golden  Lamp  of  Callimachus. 

C.  Northern  portico:  entrance  to  the  Pandroseium. 

(.  The  salt  well. 

k.  Opening  in  the  pavement,  by  which  the  traces 
of  Poseidon’s  trident  might  be  seen. 

D.  Pronaos  of  the  Pandroseium,  serving  also  a*  an 
entrance  to  the  Cecropium. 

1.  m Altars,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  talUllo. 

E.  Celia  of  Psaidrosus. 

n.  Statue  of  Pandrosus. 

o.  The  olive  tree. 

p.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hvrreius. 

F.  Southern  portico:  the  Cecropium. 

G.  Passage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandroseium,  leading  t<» 
the  snuterrains  of  the  buildh-g. 

H.  Passage  of  communication  by  means  of  the  step»  I- 
between  the  temples  of  Polias  and  Pandrosus. 

K.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  Temenos. 

L.  Temenos  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  building. 
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an  adjunct,  or  a chapel  of  the  Pandroseium,  intended 
far  sane  particular  purpose,  as  l^eake  has  observed. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  different  ob- 
jects in  tlie  building  and  connected  with  it.  First, 
as  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polios.  In  front  of  the 
portico  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  II y {at us  (a),  which 
Piu.'anias  describes  as  situated  before  the  entrance 
(spb  vijr  lo68ov).  In  tlie  portico  itself  (^osAdowri, 
Psus.)  were  altars  of  Puseklon-Erecbtlteus,  of  Bute*, 
sad  of  Hephaestus  (b,  c,  d .).  In  the  cella  (is  v> 
km?),  probably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
dium (e),  or  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
la  ter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  by  Callima- 
chus, which  was  kept  burning  both  day  and  night; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a year,  and  had  a 
wick  of  Carpusian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbestua), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  & 6jj4*uto$  Ai '>xvos' 
(Strah.  ix.  p.396.)  It  La  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
fences of  the  tyrant  Arbtion,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sulla.  (Dion  Caas.  Frag.  124,  p.51,  Reimar.:  Plut 
AW  9.)  Pausanias  says,  that  a brazen  palm  tree 
rising  above  the  lamp  to  the  roof  carried  off  the  smoke. 
In  other  ports  of  the  cella  were  a wooden  Defines, 
aid  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a folding 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  picture*  of  the  Butadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  which  was  the 
most  sacred  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
olive  wood.  It  is  said  to  hare  fallen  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a common  offering  of  the 
desni  many  years  before  they  were  united  in  the  city 
of  Athena  It  emphatically  the  ancient  statue ; 
and,  as  Wordsworth  has  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
time  of  Aeschylus,  acquired  the  character  of  a pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Aesch.  Kum.  80.):  Tfov  saAaiby  &ytc a&tv  Aa€u>y 
Bp* rat.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathenaic  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Ar.  826),  quoted  by  Wordsworth: — 

ET.  ris  8a l debt 

IIoA IOVXOS  t<nai ; T<p  (avov/x tv  rbv  wiwAov; 
riEI.  rt  8'  ovk  'A(h)valaw  iujuv  IloAtdSa; 

Upon  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks:  rp 
'A&tfva  noAiddi  06077  vfrAot  Fflvtro  vomtoikiAos 
$r  avf<p*pov  is  rrj  vofxrjj  r wv  II ava&rivaiuv.  The 
statue  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
the  peplos.  A very  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
vu  discovered  a few  years  back  in  the  Aglaurium, 
is  supposed  by  K.  O.  Muller  to  have  been  a copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Polias.  A description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Mwam  of  Classical  Antiquities  (voL  i.  p.  190, 
teq.).  “ It  is  a sitting  figure,  4 feet  6 inches  in 
height  It  has  a very  archaic  character;  the  pos- 
ture is  formal  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, but  the  left  foot  a little  sdvanced;  the  head 
sod  arms  are  wanting.” 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pandroseium, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
position  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well.  That 
both  of  these  were  in  the  Pandroseium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  quoted  (Apollod. 
iil  14.  § 1 ; Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  de  Deinarch.  3) 
expressly  state  that  the  olive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
of  P*ndn* us ; and  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
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salt  well,  also,  appears  from  Pausanias  (i.  26.  § 5), 
who,  after  stating  tliat  the  building  is  twofold,  adds : 
u in  the  inner  part  b a well  of  salt  water,  which  b 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  b from  the  south.  There  b, 
also,  the  figure  of  a trident  upon  the  rock:  these  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica.”  This  salt  well  b usually 
called  SdAaaaa  or  simply  BdAatrcra 

(Apollod.  iii.  14.  § 1;  llerud.  viii.  55);  and  other 
writers  mention  the  vbible  marks  of  Poseidon's  tri- 
dent. ('OfW  tV  axp6iroAiv  teal  t b rtpl  rrjs 
Tptalnjt  Fx«  rt  (rrjpttov,  Hegesias,  ap.  Sirab.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  that  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropium,  or  the  southern 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  southern  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a wall, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  injury, 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the  roof. 
But  thb  hypothesis  b dbproved  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Tetaz,  who  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  of  the  portico  b formed  of  a continuous  mass  of 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico,  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandro- 
seium. lie  imagines  that  the  lateral  wails  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandroseium,  and  that  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  under  the  altar  of  Zens  Herceius  (/>), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochorus  ( ap . JHo- 
nys.  L c.).  The  description  by  Virgil  (Atn.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  b applicable 
to  the  s pot  before  us  : 

“ Aedibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  aethcris  axe 

Ingena  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 

Incumbens  arae  atque  umbra  complcxa  Penates.” 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  .has  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  portico,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon's  trident.  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a Turkbh  powder  magazine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico,  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock ; and  it  b not  unlikely 
that  thb  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausanias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseidon's  contest  with  Athena.  A drawing  of 
them  b given  by  Air.  Penrose,  which  we  subjoin, 
with  hb  description. 

“ They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolb,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singular  traces  consist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a in  the  plan  b close  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  b very  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a natural  fissure;  b and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3 feet  deep  and  8 and  9 in  diameter;  d is  a 
receptacle,  as  may  be  presumed,  for  water,  cut  1*0 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  6 
and  c by  means  of  a narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  channel  b produced  for  a short  dbtance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontinued 
on  its  being  discovered  that,  owing  to  natural  cre- 
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view,  it  would  not  hold  water.  At  the  bottom  of  b 
and  c were  found  fragments  of  ordinary  ancient 
pottery.  There  appears  to  have  been  a low  and 
narrow  doorway  through  the  foundation  of  the  wall, 
dividing  this  portico  from  the  temple,  to  the  under- 
ground space  or  crypt,  where  these  holes  occur,  and 
also  some  communication  from  above,  through  a slab 
rather  different  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them." 

Pauannias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
objects  as  being  in  the  Pandroseium,  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  contained  a statue  of  Pandrosus, 
anti  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  of  the  Horae,  to  whom, 
he  informs  us  elsewhere  (ix.  35.  § 1 ),  the  Athe- 
nians paid  divine  honours  jointly  with  Pandrosus. 
He  has  elau  omitted  to  notice  the  otKovpos  bpu,  or 
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Erechthonian  serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Erech- 
theium  was  called  SpdirauAo*,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  month.  (Aristoph.  Ly- 
sistr.  759;  Herod,  viii.  41;  Plot,  Them.  10,  Dem. 
26;  Hesvch.  s.  v.  OUovpov,  Soph.  ap.  EtgmoL  M. 
a r.  ApdxauAos.)  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  this  SptbcauAof. 

The  Erechtheium  was  surrounded  on  most  sides 
by  a Temenos  or  sacred  incloeure,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a lower  level  than  the  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a wall, 
extending  from  this  portico  to  the  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a part  is  still  extant.  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a wall  extending  from  the 
southern  portico  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea. Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  name  y,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimaclia,  one  cubit  high  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxir.  8.  s.  19.  § 15);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
of  Erechtheus  and  Kumolpus,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat;  some  ancient  wooden  stature  of  Athena 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a wild  boar; 
Cycnus  fighting  with  Hercules  ; Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  sword  of  Aegeus  under  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  Marathon  ian  bull;  and  Cylon,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  the  four 
j maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sphaerestra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  1*1).  These  two  maidens  re- 
mained a whole  year  in  the  Acropolis;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a burden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  themselves  and  to  the 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
subterraneous  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
burden  they  brought,  and  carried  hack  another 
burden  covered  up.  (Pans.  i.  27.  § 3;  Plut.  VtL  X. 
Oral.  p.  839  ; Harpocr.,  Said.,  i.  r.  Antrvo<p6poi.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Arrephori  passed  through  the 
Aglaurium  in  their  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglaurium 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
considering  the  close  connexion  of  the  worship  of 
Aglaarus  with  that  of  her  sister  Pandrosus,  that  the 
Aglaurium  may  have  been  considered  as  a part  of 
the  Temenos  of  the  Erechthcium. 

(Respecting  the  Erechtheium  in  general,  see 
Leake,  p.  574,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  p.  130,  seq.; 
Muller,  De  Minervae  Poliadit  Merit  ft  aede, 
Gotting.  1820;  Wilkins,  Prolusione. t Architecto- 
nicar,  part  I.;  Bockh,  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  261 ; Inwood, 
The  Ertchtheion  of  Athens , London,  1827;  Von 
Quaest,  Da r Erechtheum  eu  A then,  nach  dem  Week 
des  Hr.  Inwood  mit  Verbess.  <fc .,  Berlin,  1840 ; 
Forchhammer,  Hrllenika,  p.  31,  seq.  ; Thiersch, 
Uber  dot  Erechtheum  auf  der  Ahropolis  su  A then, 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Erechtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  King 
Erechtheus ; Botticher,  Der  Poliastempel  alt  Wokn- 
haus  des  Konigs  Erechtheus  nach  der  Annahmt 
von  Fr.  Thiersch,  Berlin,  1851.  a reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding work;  Tetaz,  in  Revue  Archeologigue,  for 
1851,  parts  1 and  2.) 

5.  Other  Monuments  on  the  Acropolis. 

Th«  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
theium were  the  three  chief  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis ; but  its  summit  was  covered  with  other  temples, 
altars,  stature  and  works  of  art,  the  uumher  of  which 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  excite  our  astonishment 
that  space  could  be  found  for  them  all.  Of  these, 
however,  we  can  only  mention  the  most  important. 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  by  the  epithet  of 
Promachus.  This  Athena  was  also  called  “ The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena”  (u  V 

'AOrjva,  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  position 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  open 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  ami  was  one  c4 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  size.  It  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon ; and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens. 
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(Paus.  128. §2; comp. Herod. v.77.)  With  its  pedestal 
it  must  hare  stood  about  70  feet  high.  Its  position 
and  colossal  proportions  arc  shown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athens  figured  below  [p.  286],  containing  a rude 
representation  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  a.  d.  395,  and  is  said  to  hare  frightened  away 
Akric  when  he  canie  to  sack  the  Acropolis.  (Zosim. 
v.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statue  is  now  well 
ascertained,  since  the  foundations  of  its  pedestal 
hare  been  discovered. 

(iL)  A brazen  Quadriga,  dedicated  from  the 
spoils  of  Chalcis,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  a person, 
as  be  entered  the  Acropolis  through  the  Propylaea. 
(Herod,  r.  77;  Paus.  i.  28.  § 2.) 

(in.)  The  Gigantomachia,  a composition  in 
sculpture,  stood  upon  the  southern  or  Cimonian 
wall,  and  just  above  the  Dionysiac  theatre  ; for 
Plutarch  relates  that  a violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  Dionysiac  theatre  a Dionysus,  which  was 
one  of  the  figures  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Paus. 

I 25.  § 2 ; Plut.  Ant.  60.)  The  Gigantomachia 
was  one  of  four  compositions,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attalus,  the  other  three  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons, 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Gauls  by  Attains.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  If  the  Giganto- 
machia stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern 
wall,  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  other  com- 
positions were  ranged  in  a similar  manner  upon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered upon  the  edge  of  the  Ciinoman  wall  a plat- 
form of  Piraic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps  connected  with  these 
sculptures. 

(ir.)  Temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia , standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  foundations  have  been  recently  discovered.  (Paus. 
i.  23.  § 7.)  Near  it,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
was  a brazen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  (Twwos 
BoifHios),  from  which  Menestheus,  Teucer  and  the 
sons  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  {vwtp- 
KVTTavoi).  From  other  authorities  we  learn  that 
spears  projected  from  this  horse  (Hesych.  s.  r.  6oo- 
pio%  Tvwof  ; comp.  5ovp«ioj  Tvwos,  k purr  by  bp- 
vur^ik  bopv,  Eurip.  Troad.  14);  and  also  that  it 
was  of  colossal  size  (T irrwv  v*6vr<ov  piyeOos  laov 
6 bovpios,  Aristoph.  Av.  1128;  Hesych.  s.  e.  Kptos 
bfftXybKtptss).  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also 
been  discovered  with  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chacredemus,  of  Coele 
(a  quarter  in  the  city),  and  tliat  it  was  made  by 
Strongvlion.  ( Xaupibypos  Lvayy«\ov  4k  KoiXrjs 
bsi&ijKtv.  2rp<ryyv\iav  4xotrj<rty ; Zeitschrifl  fur 
die  Alterthumswissenschafl,  1842,  p.  832.) 

(v.)  Temple  of  Home  ami  Augustus,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  stood  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  that  from  a portion  of  its  architrave 
still  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  circular, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
ami  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a basement. 
An  inscription  found  upon  the  site  informs  ns  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  dtg  'P 6py 
kou  2(6aump  Kaitrapt.  It  was  dedicated  to  Rome 
and  Augustus,  because  this  emperor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
junction with  Rome.  (Suet.  Aug.  52.) 

In  following  Pausanias  through  the  Acropolis,  we 
must  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  right  after 
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passing  through  the  Propylaea,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Parthenon;  that  from  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ; and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Erech- 
theium  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Proinachus. 

IX.  Topography  of  thk  Astt. 

Before  accompanying  Pausanias  in  his  route 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
various  places  and  monuments,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopagus,  Pnyx,  of  the  Nymphs  and 
Museium;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeium 
of  Herodes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  Aglanrus  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Acropolis;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympias ; the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cvrrhestes;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates; 
the  Stadium;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Ha- 
drian; and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cenuneicus. 

A.  Places  and  Monuments , as  to  the  site  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt 

1.  The  Areiopagus. 

The  Areiopagus  (5  ‘'Apnoj  vdyos),  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  its  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Paus.  i.  28.  § 5;  Herod,  viii. 
52;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhotliius,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagus  (/?  4*  ’A p*Up 
xdytp  &ov\y),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(tj  fiovXh),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  The  Council  of  Areiopagus 
met  on  the  south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  Bteps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
np  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  steps  is  a bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areiopagitcs 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (6wal$puu  dbutd 
(otno,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a raised  block.  Wordsworth  snp- 
poses  these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
in  this  court: — 

is  8*  els  "Aptioy  tixOoy  faov  Is  then*  t’ 
foTijy,  4yw  pAv  ddrtpoy  AaSiv  0d6pov, 
t8  5’  AAAo  vpt<r6tip'  fprtp  'Eptyvuy. 

(Eurip.  Ipk.  T.  961.)  Of  the  Council  itself  an  ac- 
count lias  been  given  elsewhere.  {Diet,  of  Ant 
s.  v .)  The  Areiopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side  there  are 
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ruins  of  a small  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Dionysius 
the  Areiopogitc,  and  commemorating  his  convention 
here  by  St.  Paul.  ( Act  AposL  xvii.  34.) 

At  the  opposite  or  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
hill,  45  or  50  yards  distant  from  the  steps,  there 
is  a wide  chasm  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  a gloomy 
recess,  within  which  there  is  a fountain  of  very 
dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  commonly  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Semnt it  (aJ  Zt/ivai),  or  Venerable  Goddesses.  (Paus. 
L 28.  § 6:  imouptcriKus  t ttv  Bear  « 'r  'Aptly 

rayy,  Dinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  35,  Reiske.)  The  cavern 
itself  formed  the  temple,  with  probably  an  artificial 
construction  in  front.  Its  position  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  tlie  Tragic  poets,  who  also  speak  of  the 
chasm  of  the  earth  (vayor  trap'  aurrbv  x^f**  86- 
aorrai  gfoydr,  Eur.  Elect.  1271),  and  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  (deUcifiot  ....  icark  *yfir,  Aesch. 
Eumm.  1004,  seq.).  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subterranean  nature  of  the  sanctuary 
of  these  goddesses  that  torches  were  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  “ Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cession which  escorted  the  Kumenides  to  this  their 
temple,  as  descending  the  rocky  steps  above  de- 
scribed from  the  platform  of  the  Areiopagus,  then 
winding  round  the  eastern  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
conducting  them  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
glare  of  torches  along  this  rocky  ravine  to  this  dark 
enclosure.”  (Wordsworth.)  Within  the  sacred  en- 
closure was  the  monument  of  Oedipus.  (Paus.  i. 
28.  § 7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  the  Setnnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  heroum  of 
Hesychns,  to  whom  a ram  was  immolated  before  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Kumenides.  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  489.)  Ilis  descendants,  the  Hesychidae,  were 
the  hereditary  priests  of  these  goddesses.  (Comp. 
MUIler,  Kumenides , p.  206,  seq.,  Engl.  Trans.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cylon, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

2.  The  Pnyx. 

The  Pnyx  (nW$),  or  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  formed  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopagus  hill.  The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  formed  by  the 
segment  of  a circle,  which,  as  it  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  a semicircle,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  we  shall 
assume  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semicircle  varies 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  on  a sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
highest  part  of  this  slope;  the  middle  of  its  arc  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  last  point  of  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a terms  wall  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
about  15  feet  in  depth  at  the  centre:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it.  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  tlie  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  the  area,  the  face  of  a flat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  projecting 
from,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a solid  rectangular  block, 


* Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mure  to  a theatre, 

the  shell  of  which,  instead  of  curving  upwards, 
slojtca  downwards  from  the  orchestra. 
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hewn  from  the  same  rock."  (Wordsworth.)  This 
is  the  celebrated  Beina  (&rjua),  or  pulpit,  often 
called  “ the  Stone  ” ( 6 Al&os,  comp,  is  ayop$  wpbs 
ry  \l6y,  Pint.  Solon,  25),  from  whence  the  orators 
addressed  the  multitude  in  the  semicircular  area  be- 
fore them.  The  bema  looks  towards  the  NE,  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  1 1 feet  broad,  rising 
from  a graduated  basis : the  summit  is  broken ; but 
the  present  height  is  about  20  feet.  It  was  acces- 
sible on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  orators  from  this  pulpit,  the  term  “ the 
81006”  is  familiarly  used  as  a figure  of  the  gorern- 


A.  The  Bern*.  C.  Rock-cut  wall. 

B.  Semicircular  edge  of  D.  Remains  of  ancient 

the  Pnyx.  Bema  ? 


ment  of  the  state : and  the  “ master  of  the  stone" 
indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day  (Serif 
tc  parti  rvv  rov  AlBov  rov  V rij  ttvkvI,  Aristoph. 
Pax,  680 ; comp.  A cham.  683,  Thesmoph.  528, 
seq.)  The  position  of  the  bema  commanded  a view 
of  tlie  Propylaea  and  the  other  magnificent  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
itself  studded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  glory. 
The  Athenian  orators  frequently  roused  the  national 
feelings  of  their  audience  by  pointing  to  “ that 
Propylaea  there,”  and  to  tlie  other  splendid  build- 
ings, which  they  had  in  view  from  the  Pnyx. 
(npowvAala  rouha,  Hesych.  s.  r.;  Dcm.  c.  Androt. 
pp.  597,  617  ; Aesch.  de  Pals.  Leg.  p.  253.) 

The  position  and  form  of  the  remains  that  have 
been  just  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Pnyx 
(sec  authorities  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  179),  that  it  is 
surprising  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  took  them  far 
those  of  the  Areiopagus.  Wheler  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Areiopagus  or  the 
Odeium,  and  Stuart  regarded  them  as  those  of  the 
theatre  of  Regilla.  Their  true  identity  was  fir>t 
pointed  out  by  Chandler ; and  no  subsequent  writer 
has  entertained  auy  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
protection  of  Zeus.  In  tho  wall  of  rock,  on  either  side 
of  the  bema,  are  several  niches  for  votive  offerings. 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  these 
offerings  were  discovered,  consisting  of  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting different  parts  of  the  b«ly  in  white  marble, 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  tlie  Supreme  (An  ’Ttyifrrw). 
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Some  of  them  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
(Leake,  p.  183 ; Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 

The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  about  12,000  j 
square  yards,  and  could  therefore  easily  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  The  re- 
mark of  an  ancient  grammarian,  that  it  was  con-  ] 
st  meted  with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  (kotA 
tV  raXaiav  awK dnjra,  Pollux,  viiL  132),  is  borne 
•at  by  the  existing  remains.  We  know  moreover 
that  it  was  not  provided  with  seats,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  wooden  benches  in  the  first  row.  1 
(Aristoph.  Achmm.  25.)  Hence  the  assembled  citi-  ' 
rens  either  stood  or  sat  on  the  bare  rock  (x<tyioi, 
Aristoph.  Vtsf.  43);  and  accordingly  the  Sausage-  j 
seller,  when  he  seeks  to  undermine  the  popularity  of 
Cleon,  offers  a cushion  to  the  demos.  (Aristoph  i 
KquiL  783.)  It  was  not  provided,  like  the  theatres,  j 
with  any  species  of  awning  to  protect  the  assembly 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  this  was  doubtless 
one  reason  why  the  assembly  was  held  at  day-break. 
(Mare,  vo4.  ii.  p.  63.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a traveller  who  mounts 
the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  may  safely  say,  what  perhaps 
cannot  be  said  with  equal  certainty  of  any  other 
spot,  and  of  any  other  body  of  great  men  in  antiquity : 
Here  have  stood  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  TheinisUcles, 
Aristides,  and  Solon.  This  remark,  however,  would  I 
not  be  true  in  its  full  extent,  if  we  were  to  give  ere-  i 
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dence  to  a passage  of  Plutarch  ( Them.  19),  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made.  Plutarch  relates 
that  the  bema  originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  favourable  to  tlie  oligarchy. 
But  from  no  part  of  the  present  Pnyx  could  the  sea 
be  seen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  a work  of  such  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  the  Thirty,  who  never  even  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  tl>e  citizens.  And  even  if 
they  had  effected  such  a change  in  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  citizens,  would  not  the  latter,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  have  returned  to  the 
former  site?  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  whole  story  along  with  Forchhammer 
and  Mure,  and  of  regarding  it  with  the  latter  writer 
as  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  and  political  mythology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  zest  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  events,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  illustrious  men. 

Wordsworth,  however,  accepts  Plutarch’s  story, 
and  points  out  remains  which  he  considers  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Pnyx  a little  behind  the  present  bema. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  behind  the  existing  bema,  and 
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tm  the  summit  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and  terrace, 
which  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled;  and 
near  one  of  its  extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
ground  which  have  been  supposed  to  betoken  the 
existence  of  a former  bema.  It  has  been  usually 
stated,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  that  not  even 
from  this  higher  spot  could  the  sea  be  seen,  because 
the  city  wall  ran  across  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  would 
have  effectually  interrupted  any  view  of  the  sea;  but 
this  answer  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  have  brought 
forward  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  wall.  Tliis  esplanade,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  smaller  than  the  present  Pnyx,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  as  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  citizens; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  served  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  great  assembly  in  the  Pnyx 
below,  being  perhaps  covered  in  part  with  buildings 
or  booths  for  the  convenience  of  the  Prytanes,  scribes, 
and  other  public  functionaries.  Mure  calls  attention 
to  a passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  such  appendages  (ri)v  Ui/Kya  nacrav  Kcd  r&s 
errjvar  tcai  ria  8t68avs  8iaBpri<r<u,  Thesm.  659); 
and  though  the  Pnyx  is  here  used  in  burlesque 
application  to  the  Tbesmopborium,  where  the  female 
assemblies  were  held,  this  circumstance  does  not 
destroy  the  point  of  the  allusion.  (Mure,  vol.  ii. 
p.  319.) 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyx  was  thickly  inha- 
bited in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  flattened  and  cut  in 


all  directions.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  [see  above,  p.  261,  b.]  that  even  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  lull  was  covered  with  houses. 

3 77 ill  of  the  Nymphs. 

This  hill,  which  lay  a little  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Pnyx,  used  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  Lyca- 
bettus,  which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  outside  the  walls ; but  its  proper  name  has  been 
restored  to  it,  from  an  inscription  found  on  its 
summit  (Bockh,  Inscr.  no.  453;  Robs,  in  Kunst- 
blatt , 1837,  p.  391.) 

4.  The  Museium. 

The  Museium  (rh  M ovtruov)  was  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  is  only  a little  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itself.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(i.  25.  § 8)  as  a hill  within  the  city  walls,  opposite 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  poet  Musaeus  was  buried, 
and  where  a monument  was  erected  to  a certain 
Syrian,  whose  name  Pausanias  does  not  mention. 
There  are  still  remains  of  this  monument,  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  which  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monument  of  Philopappus,  the  grandson  of  Antio- 
chus,  who,  having  been  deposed  by  Vespasian,  came 
to  Rome  with  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Gallini- 
cus.  [Diet,  of  Bingr.  vol.  I.  p.  194.]  Epiphanes 
was  the  father  of  Philopappus,  who  had  become  an 
Attic  citizen  of  the  demos  Bcsa,  and  he  is  evidently 
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the  Syrian  to  whom  PaosamM  alludes.  “This 
monument  was  built  in  a form  slightly  concave 
towards  the  front.  The  chord  of  the  curve  was  about 
30  feet  in  length : in  front  it  presented  three  niches 
between  four  pilasters;  the  central  niche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  concave  and  with  a semi- 
circular top;  the  others  were  quadrangular.  A 
seated  statue  in  the  central  niche  was  obviously  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected. 
An  inscription  below  the  niche  shows  that  he  was 
named  Pbilopappus,  son  of  Epiphanes,  of  the  demus 
Besa  (♦lAjiroinroj  ’En^dvwi  Biftrauifc).  On  the 
right  hand  of  this  statue  was  a king  Antioch  as,  son 
of  a king  Antiochus,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion below  it  (SatriAivt  ’Arrfox0*  (kuriAwt  ‘A J'tio- 
Xov).  1“  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was  seated 
Seleucus  Nicator  (QcuriKtvj  XiAnmos  'Amixov 
HucdToop).  On  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  PbUo- 
pappus  of  Besa  is  the  inscription  c.rvuvs  C.P.PAB 
(l  e.  Cains  Julius,  Caii  filius,  l abia)  antioch vs 
PHILOPAPTVS,  COS.  PRATER  ARVALIS,  ALLECTVS 
tSTER  PRAETORIOS  AB  IMP.  CABSARE  KERVA 
TRA1ANO  OPTVMO  AVOV8TO  GBRMAXIOO  DACICO. 
On  that  to  the  left  of  Philopappus  was  inscribed 
BomAcu*  ’Arri»x«  4nA6vamoi,  /3<uriA«»r  rEvi- 
<pdvovi,  row  *Awt u$xov.  Between  the  niches  and 
the  base  of  the  monument,  there  is  a representation 
in  high  relief  of  the  triumph  of  a Homan  emperor 
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similar  to  that  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
The  part  of  the  monument  now  remaining  consists 
of  the  central  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains 
of  the  two  pilasters  on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The 
statues  in  two  of  the  niches  still  remain,  but  without 
heads,  and  otherwise  imperfect;  the  figures  of  the 
triumph,  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  not  ranch 
better  preserved.  This  monument  appears,  from 
Spon  and  Wheler,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  1676  as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  to  Ciriaco 
d ’Ancona,  who  visited  Athena  two  centuries  earlier, 
that  wc  are  indebted  for  a knowledge  of  the  deficient 
parts  of  the  monument.”  (Leake,  p.494,  seq.; 
comp.  Stuart,  vol.  in.  c.  5 ; Prokesch,  Denkwikrdbj- 
kfitm,  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ; Bockh,  Itucr.  no.  362 ; Orelli, 
Inter,  no.  800.) 

Of  tlse  fortress,  wlfich  Demetrius  Poll orcetes  erected 
on  the  Miueium  in  b. c.  229  (Pans.  i.  25.  §8; 
Plut.  Demrtr.  34),  all  trace  has  disappeared. 

There  must  have  been  many  houses  on  the 
Muscium,  for  the  western  side  of  the  hill  is  almost 
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covered  with  traces  of  buildings  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  remains  of  stairs  are  visible  in  several  places, 
— another  proof  that  the  ancient  city  wall  did  not 
run  along  the  top  of  this  hilL  [See  above,  p.  261 .] 
There  are  also  found  cm  this  spot  some  wells  and 
cisterns  of  a circular  form,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  enlarging  towards  the  base.  At  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there  are 
three  ancient  excavations  in  the  rock ; that  in  the 
middle  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  the  other  two 
are  eleven  feet  square.  One  of  them  leads  towards 
another  subterraneous  chamber  of  a circular  form, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  diminishing 
towards  the  top,  in  the  shape  of  a bell.  These 
excavations  are  sometimes  called  ancient  baths,  and 
sometimes  prisons : hence  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Socrates. 

5.  The  IHonysiac  Theatre. 

The  stone  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  in 
R.  c.  500,  but  was  not  completely  finished  till  b.  c 
340,  during  the  financial  administration  of  Lycurgns. 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §16;  Pint  TAX.  Ore*  pp.841,852.) 
A theatre,  however,  might,  as  a Gothic  church,  be 
used  for  centuries  without  being  quite  finished ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  stone 
theatre  that  all  the  great  productions  of  the  Grecian 
drama  were  performed.  This  theatre  lay  beneath 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  east- 
ern extremity.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  were  supported 
by  solid  piers  of  masonry.  The  rows  of  seats  were 
in  the  form  of  curves,  rising  one  above  another ; 
the  diameter  increased  with  the  ascent.  Two  rows 
of  seats  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  are  now  visible ; 
but  the  rest  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of 
soil.  The  accurate  dimensions  of  the  theatre  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Its  termination  at  the  summit 
is  evident;  but  to  what  extent  it  descended  into 
the  valley  cannot  be  traced.  From  the  summit  to 
the  hollow  below,  which  may,  however,  be  higher 
than  the  ancient  orchestra,  the  slope  is  about  300 
feet  in  length.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
must  have  been  sufficiently  large  to  have  accom- 
modated the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  Diotiysiac 
festival.  It  has  been  supposed  from  a passage  of 
Plato,  that  the  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
more  than  30,000  spectators,  since  Socrates  speaking 
of  Agathon’s  dramatic  victory  in  the  theatre  says 
that  “ his  glory  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  myriads  of  Greeks” 
ty*v*ro  iv  pdprvai  rwv  'EAA^voiv  irAtW  1)  rpur- 
pvpiois,  Plat.  Symp.  p.  175,  e.)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  these  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  Bince  the  term  “ three  myriads  ” appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a round  number  to  signify  the 
whole  body  of  adult  Athenian  citizens.  Thus  He- 
rodotus (v.  97)  says  that  Aristagorss  deceived  three 
myriads  of  Athenians,  and  Aristophanes  ( EccL  1 1 32) 
employs  the  words  *oA<twv  itAelov  1)  Tpiffpvplwv  ex- 
actly in  the  same  sense. 

The  magnificence  of  the  theatre  is  attested  bv 
Dicaearchns,  who  describes  it  as  “ the  most  beau- 
tiful theatre  in  the  world,  worthy  of  mention,  great 
and  wonderful " (w$«  rwr  Iv  rp  oiKovpivp  ndA- 
Ai error  Qtarpov,  &£i6\oyov,  peya  ko<  ^avuaarov, 
Dicaearch.  Bfof  rfit  'EAAaSor,  p.  140.)  * The 

* Many  writers,  whom  Wordsworth  lias  billowed, 
have  changed  into  d&tior;  but  this  emenda- 
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spectators  sat  in  the  open  air,  bat  probably  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from 
their  derated  seats  they  had  a distinct  view  of  the 
mst  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in  the  horizon. 
Above  them  ruse  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  they  sat  under 
tiie  shadow  of  the  ancestral  gods  of  their  country. 
The  position  of  the  spectators,  as  sitting  under  the 
temple  of  Athena,  and  the  statue  of  the  Zeus  of  the 
Citadel  (Zeirc  rioAm*,  Pans.  i.  24.  § 4),  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  by  Aeschylus  (Eumen.  997,  seq.), 
to  which  passage  Wordsworth  has  directed  atten- 
tion : — 

X« dp*r*  iurrutbs  \*us, 
tirrafi  fifitrot  Ajbf, 
tlap6*vov  (p'tXas  <f>lkoi 
fffirtppor wants  iv  Xp6vy. 
ricLAAflSot  5’  vwb  irrepoij 
ovras  &£trai  wcrrfip. 


Above  the  upper  seats  of  the  theatre  and  the  Ci- 
mooian  wall  of  the  Acropolis  is  a grotto  (rmrjAcuo*'), 
which  was  converted  into  a small  temple  by  Thra- 
sylius,  a victorious  cboragus,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  his  chorus,  B.  c.  320,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  usually  called  the 
Choragk  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  Within  the  ca- 
vern were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  destroying 
the  children  of  Niobe;  and  upon  the  entablature  of 
the  temple  was  a colossal  figure  of  Dionysus.  This 
figure  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  but  it  lias  Inst 
its  head  and  arms.  Pausanias  (i.  21.  § 3),  in  hia 
description  of  the  cavern,  speaks  of  a tripod  above  it, 
without  mentioning  the  statue  of  Dionysus;  but 
there  is  a hole  sunk  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  in  which 

tion  i»  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable, because  Odea  were  very  rare  in  Greece  at  the  time 
when  Dicaearchus  wrote.  The  word  ijv  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  excerptor  to  indicate  that  the  theatre 
described  by  Dicacarchus  waa  not  in  existence  in 
his  time ; or  it  may  have  been  used  by  Dtcaearchns 
himself  instead  of  f<rrl  according  to  a well-known 
use  of  the  Attic  writers.  (See  Fuhr,  ad  toe.) 
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was  probably  inserted  the  tripod.  The  custom  of 
supporting  tripods  by  statues  was  not  uncommon. 
(Leake,  p.  186;  Vaux,  Antiq.  in  British 
p.  114.)  This  cavern  was  subsequently  converted 
into  the  church  of  Panaghla  Spilidtissa,  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto;  and  was  used  as  such  when 
Dodwell  visited  Athens.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
simple  cave;  and  the  temple  and  the  church  are 
both  in  ruins.  A large  fragment  of  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  with  a part  of  the  inscription  upon  it, 
is  now  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  theatre : it  has 
been  hewn  into  a drinking  trough.  (Wordsworth, 
p.  90.)  The  cave  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  feet.  The  entire  height  of 
the  monument  of  ThrasyUus  is  29  feet  5 inches. 
(Stuart.) 

Above  the  monument  are  two  columns,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  building.  Their 
triangular  summits  supported  tripods,  dedicated  by 
choragi  who  had  gained  prizes  in  the  theatre  below. 
A little  to  the  west  of  the  cave  is  a large  rectangular 
niche,  in  which  no  doubt  a statue  once  stood. 


THEATRE  OF  DIONYSOS,  FROM  COIN. 

A brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  a representation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  viewed 
from  below.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  the  Ciroonian  wall  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  above,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Propylaea  on  the  left.  The  artist  has  also 
represented  the  cave  between  the  theatre  and  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  described  above,  together  with 
other  smaller  excavations,  of  which  traces  still  exist. 
The  same  subject  is  also  represented  on  a vase  found 
at  Aulis,  on  which  appear  the  theatre,  the  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  the  tripodial  columns,  and  above  them 
the  polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by  the 
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Parthenon.  It  seems  that  this  point  of  view  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  ancients.  Dieaearchus  alludes 
to  this  view,  when  he  speaks  (/.  c.)  of  “ the  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  rising 
above  the  theatre,  and  striking  the  spectator  with 
admiration.*’  (Leake,  p.  183,  seq.;  Dodwcll,  voL  i. 
p.  299;  Wordsworth,  p.  99,  seq.) 

6.  The  Odeium  of  II erode*  or  Regilku 

The  Odeiom  or  Music-theatre*  of  Kegilla  also  lay 
beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  but  at  its 
western  extremity.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  by  H erodes  Atticus,  who  called  it  the 
Odeium  of  Regilla  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Paosanias  in  his  description  of 
Athens,  who  explains  the  omission  in  a subsequent 
part  of  his  work  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  com- 
menced at  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  book.  (Paus.vii. 
20.  § 3.)  Paosanias  remarks  ( l c.)  that  it  surpassed 
all  other  Odeia  in  Greece,  as  well  in  dimensions  a* 
in  other  respects;  and  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
particularly  admired.  ( Philos tr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 5.) 
The  length  of  its  diameter  within  the  walls  was 
about  240  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  fur- 
nished accommodation  for  about  6000  persons.  There 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  building;  but, 
44  in  spite  of  their  extent,  good  preservation,  and  the 
massive  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  they 
have  a poor  appearance,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  especially  of  the  rows 
of  small  and  apparently  useless  arches  with  which 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  masonry  are  per- 
forated, and  the  consequent  number  of  insignificant 
parts  into  which  it  is  thus  subdivided”  (Mure,  vol. 
ii.  p.  91.)  It  is  surprising  that  Stuart  should  have 
supposed  the  remains  of  this  comparatively  small 
Roman  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionysiac 
theatre,  in  which  the  dramas  of  the  Athenian  poets 
were  performed. 

7.  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  Fountain  of 
Clepsydra. 

The  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  more  usually 
called  the  Cave  of  Pan,  lay  at  the  base  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105)  as  situated  below  the  Acropolis, 
and  by  Pausanias  (i.  28.  § 4)  as  a little  below  the 
Propylaea,  with  a spring  of  water  near  it.  The 
worship  of  Apollo  in  this  cave  was  probably  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  had  connection 
with  Creusa,  the  mother  of  Ion ; and  hence  the  cave 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  “ Ion  ” of  Euripides. 
(Pans.  /.<?.;  Eurip.  Ion,  506,  955,  See.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  consequence  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion. 
His  statue  was  dedicated  by  Miltiades,  and  Simonides 
wrote  the  inscription  for  it.  (Simonid.  Reliqu.  p. 
176,  ed.  Schneidewin.)  A statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  was  discovered  in  a 
garden  a little  below  the  cave,  and  may  possibly  be 

* An  Odeium  (wftrioi')  was,  in  its  form  and  ar- 
rangements, very  similar  to  a theatre,  from  which 
it  differed  chiefly  by  being  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sound.  It  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  chiefly  for  musical  rehearsals,  in 
subordination  to  the  great  choral  performances  in 
the  theatre,  and  consequently  a much  smaller  space 
was  required  for  the  audience. 
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the  identical  figure  dedicated  by  Miltiades.  The 
cave  measures  about  18  feet  in  length,  30  in  height, 
and  1 5 in  depth.  There  are  two  excavated  ledges 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  which  we  may  suppose  statues  of 
the  two  deities  to  have  stood,  and  also  numerous 
niches  and  holes  for  the  reception  of  votive  offerings. 

The  fountain  near  the  cave,  of  which  Pausanias 
does  not  mention  the  name,  was  called  Clepsydra 
(KAfi^vSpa),  more  anciently  Empedo  ('E^rth^i  It 
derived  the  name  of  Clepsydra  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  hare  had  a subterraneous  communication 
with  the  harbour  of  Phalerum.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
912,  Schol.  ad  loc.,  ad  Vesp.  853,  Ac.  1694;  He- 
syeh.  t.  rr.  KAt^vSpa,  KAe^qJ^wroi',  n«5w.)  “ The 
only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  enclosed 
platform  of  the  Acropolis  above  it.  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propy- 
laea. Here  we  begin  to  descend  a flight  of  forty- 
seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  with 
slabs  of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  opens  out  into  a small  subterranean  chapel, 
with  niches  cut  in  its  sides.  In  the  chapel  is  a well, 
surmounted  with  a peristomium  of  marble:  below 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a distance  of  about  30  feet." 
(Wordsworth.)  This  flight  of  steps  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  coin  from  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the 
cave  of  Pan  is  represented  at  the  foot, and  the  statue 
of  Athena  Proinarhus  and  the  Parthenon  at  the 
summit.  The  obverse  is  the  size  of  the  coin  : the 
reverse  is  enlarged. 


com  8IIOWINO  THE  CAVE  OP  PAN,  THE  TAtt- 
THEN  ON  AND  ATHENA  I‘UOMACIH'8. 


8.  The  Aglaurium. 

The  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Cccrops,  was  also  a cavern  situated  in  the 
northern  face  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (8,  296. 
506,  953,1413)  that  theAglauriumwusinsome  part 
of  the  precipices  called  the  Long  Rocks,  which  nui 
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»4ward  of  the  grotto  of  Pan.  [See  above,  p.  266,  b.] 
It  h wid  to  hare  been  the  spot  from  which  Aglaurus 
sad  her  sister  Hcrse  threw  themselves  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis,  upon  opening  the  chest  which  con- 
tained Erichthonius  (1’aus.  i.  18.  § 2);  and  it  was 
also  near  this  sanctuary  that  the  Persians  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  We 
learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  cave  was  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
bj  Herodotus  as  precipitous  at  this  point.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  60  yards  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  base  of  a precipice  is  a remarkable  cavern ; 
and  40  yards  farther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  cave  much  smaller,  immediately  under  the 
■all  of  the  dtadel,  and  only  a few  yards  distant  from 
the  northern  portico  of  the  Erechthcium.  In  the  latter 
there  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prove  it  to  have 
teen  a consecrated  spot ; and  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  larger  was  also  a sanctuary,  though  niches 
are  not  equally  apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
smaller  cavern.  One  of  these  two  caves  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Aglaurium.  Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  account  of  a stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  that  there 
*aa  a communication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platform  of  the  citadeL  After  Peisistratus  had 
*iied  the  citadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.  With  this  view  he  summoned  the 
Athenians  in  the  Anaceium,  which  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Aglaurium  While  he  was  addressing  them, 
they  bud  down  their  arms,  which  were  seized  by  the 
jartixans  of  Peisistratus  and  conveyed  into  the 
Aglaorium,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
into  the  dtadel  itself.  (Polyaen.  i.  21.)  Now  this 
conjecture  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheiura,  leading 
into  the  cavern,  and  from  thence  passing  downwards 
through  a deep  clefl  in  the  rock,  nearly  parallel  in  its 
direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
kce  of  the  cliff  a little  below  the  foundation.  [See 
abwe,  p.  268,  a.]  It  would  therefore  appear  that  this 
ore,  the  smaller  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
the  Agraulium,  the  access  to  which  from  the  Acro- 
polis was  dose  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
tbdum,  which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandrosus, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrops  who 
ittnained  faithful  to  her  trust.  I .cake  conjectures 
that  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  never  described  as  a 
temple,  but  only  as  a sanctuary  or  sacred  enclosure, 
*«  tised  in  a more  extended  signification  to  com- 
l»eb«id  both  caves,  one  being  more  especially  sacred 
to  AgUorus  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Hersc.  The 
position  of  the  Aglaurium,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
“d  m front  of  the  Erechtheium  and  Parthenon  (wph 
IlaAAaSoT  rcucr),  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
P«Mge  of  Euripides  (/os,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
pLcucpai  probably  refer  to  the  flight  of 

•tops: — 

& riovb*  ^atrfjfiaTa  /cal 
Tapau\i{ov<ra  rtrpa 
/u/X<*6«ri  fiaKfxuf, 

Tva  x°P°v * ffvdfoun  vofloZr 
' Ay pauKov  i t6pai  rplyovot 
crdiia  xAoepa  wpb  TlaAAd&os  pomp. 
Wordsworth  (p.  87)  conjectures,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  it  may  have  been  bv  the  same  secret 
fcwimuuicatioQ  that  the  Persians  got  into  the 
Acropolis. 

According  to  one  tradition  Aglaurus  precipitated 
herself  from  the  Acropolis,  as  a sacrifice,  to  save 
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her  country ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  receiving  their  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  Aglaurium,  that  they  would  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  de  Fale.  Leg.  p.  438 ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105;  Philostr.  ViL  Apoll.  iv.  21; 
Hermann,  Griech.  Staatealterth.  § 123.  n.  7.) 

9.  The  Thcseium. 

The  Theseium  (torjatlov'),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  tire  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  is  situated  on  a height  in  the  NW.  of 
the  city,  north  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  near  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy.  (Pans.  i.  17.  § 2;  Plut.  Thee. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a temple  and  a tomb, 
haring  been  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  Cimon  had  brought  from  Scyros  to  Athens  in 
B.  c.  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98;  Plut.  Citn.  8,  Thee.  36; 
Diod.  iv.  62  ; Paus.  L c.)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  slaves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  refuge.  (Diod. 
/ c. ; Plut.  Thee.  1.  c.,  de  ExxL  17 ; Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  e.  v.  07f<r«IoK.)  Its  sacred  enclosure  was  so  large 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a place  of  military  assem- 
bly. (Thuc.  vi.  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexastyle,  that  is,  it  is  surrounded  with 
columns,  and  has  six  at  each  front.  There  are 
thirteen  columns  on  each  of  the  flanks,  including 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  front,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobate 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  lias  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a fact  which  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  tiie  fact  of  the  temple  being  an  heroum.  The 
total  length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate  is  104  feet,  and  its  total  breadth  45  feet, 
or  more  accurately  104  23  and  45  011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobate to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33  j feet. 
It  consists  of  a cella  haring  a prunaos  or  prodotnus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opisthodomus  or  posticum  to  the 
west.  The  proimos  and  opisthodomus  were  each 
separated  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  columns,  and  perhaps  a railing,  which  inay 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  cella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  pronaos,  including  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  opisthodomus,  including  the  western  portico, 
27  feet.  The  ambulatory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  principal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pronaos,  but  still  more  decisively  by  the  sculptures. 

1 he  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  either  side,  are  exclusively  adonied 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  haring  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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frieze  of  the  peristyle.  The  two  pediments  of  the 
porticoes  were  also  filled  with  sculptures.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traces  in  the  marble  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statues  : it  is  usually  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figures,  but  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examination  of 
the  temple,  has  discovered  clear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  friezes  over  the  columns  and  antae 
of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cells  and 
the  ambulatory,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 
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Although  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
sculptures  have  sustained  great  injury.  The  figures 
in  the  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  have  been  greatly 
mutilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  sculptures  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art.  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  bo  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  Leake  observes 
that  “ vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent.  A painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  lacnnaria.”  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
They  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
upon  the  temple,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Theseium  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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Hercules.  The  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state 
rnent  of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
doneus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children  : that  Theseus  then  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  tire  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochorus, 
ap.  PtuL  The*.  35.)  The  Hercules  Furens  of  Eu- 
ripides seems,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
probably  referred  to  this  Theseium,  among  oilier 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  {Here. 
Pur.  1323):— 

? woo  5(i  rjfuy  wpbs  r6\ urpa  Ua\\d5os. 

4ku  X^Pat  a°-s  oyriaas  ptdaparos, 

56(iou5  ri  5uxtw,  xpV^dru >v  t iputr  pipoi. 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  temple  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  while  those 
on  the  two  Hanks,  only  eight  in  all,  relate  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  frieze  over  the  opisthodomus 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos  cannot  be  made  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  sculptures. 
Stuart  (voL  iii.  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represents 
part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  upon  the  Persians; 
M tiller  ( Iknbmdler  der  alien  Kutut,  p.  11),  that 
the  subject  is  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ; Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  represented  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainly  by 
the  help  of  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  great 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the 
building  were  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  eight,  less  conspicuously  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus referred  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
sponding panel  of  the  pronaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  was  for  many  centuries  a Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  “ When  it 
was  converted  into  a Christiau  church,  the  two  in- 
terior columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular  enclosure, 
customary  in  Greek  churches.  A huge  door  was  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separata 
the  cella  from  the  opisthodomus;  when  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  closed, 
and  a small  one  was  made  in  the  southern  wall. 
The  roof  of  the  cella  is  entirely  modern,  and  the 
greater  jart  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lacunaria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the* 
temple  is  complete.”  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  cella 
lias  been  replaced  by  one  in  accordance  w ith  the 
original  design  of  the  building. 
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The  three  interior  walls  of  the  Tbeseium  were  below  the  building  a row  of  marble  statues  or  Cary- 
decurated  with  paintings  by  Micon.  (Paus.  L c.)  at  ids,  representing  human  figures,  with  serpents’ 
The  stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  is  still  tails  for  their  lower  extremities,  which  Rosa  con- 
ippnrent,  and  shows  that  each  painting  covered  the  riders  to  be  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes 
entire  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nino  inches  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  in  the  immediate  ncigh- 
diort  of  the  pavement.  (Leake,  p.  512.)  bourhood  of  the  temple  of  Ares.  4.  The  fact  of  the 

The  identification  of  the  church  of  St,  George  with  sculptures  of  the  temple  representing  the  exploits  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  always  been  considered  Theseus  and  Hercules  Ross  does  not  consider  suf- 
fw  of  the  most  certain  points  in  Athenian  topo-  ficient  to  prove  that  it  was  the  Tbeseium ; since  the 
graphy;  but  it  has  been  attacked  by  Ross,  in  a exploits  of  these  two  heroes  are  exactly  the  subjects 
pamphlet  written  in  modem  Greek  (rh  &qa*io¥  kcu  which  the  Athenians  would  be  likelv  to  select  as  the 
i rah,  tom  'A  p*ws,  A then.  1838),  in  which  it  is  ! most  appropriate  decorations  of  the  temple  of  the 
maintained  that  the  building  usually  called  the  The-  god  of  war. 

*ium  is  in  reality  the  temple  of  Ares,  mentioned  An  abstract  of  Row’s  arguments  is  given  by 
byPausanias  (i.  8.  § 4).  Ross  argues,  1.  That  the  Mure  (vol.  ii.  p.  316)  and  WVstermann  (in  Jahn's 
temple  of  The>eus  is  described  by  Plutarch  os  situ-  Jahrbiichtr,  vol.  xli.  p.  242);  but  as  his  hypothesis 
ated  in  the  centre  of  the  city  (fr  ^*aV  TV  has  been  generally  rejected  by  scholars,  it  is  unne- 

Tkts.  36),  whereas  the  existing  temple  is  near  the  pessary  to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.  (Comp, 
western  extremity  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  That  it  Pittakis,  in  Athm.  Archaol.  Zritung,  1838,Kebr.and 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  March;  Gerhard,  UalL  Lit.  Zeit.  1839,  No.  159; 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1436,  that  at  that  time  Ulrichs,  in  Annul.  < l . hut.  Archaol.  1842,  p. 74, full.; 
tlie  edifice  bore  the  tame  of  the  temple  of  Ares.  Curtius,  Archaol.  ZtiUchrifl , 1843,  No.  6.) 

3.  That  there  have  been  discovered  immediately 
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10.  The  Ohmpiemn.  names  are  recoraed  by  Vitmvius  (/.  c.).  and  oy  whom 

it  appears  to  have  been  planned  in  all  its  extent  and 
The  site  of  the  Olympieium  ('OAu/iwi**or),  or  magnitude.  The  work  was  continued  by  the  sons 
Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen  of  Peisistratus ; but  after  their  expulsion  from 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  to  the  Athens  it  remained  untouched  for  nearly  400  years, 
south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  the  right  hank  It  is  not  impossible,  as  Mure  has  remarked,  that 
of  the  Dissus.  This  temple  not  only  exceeded  in  prejudice  against  the  Peisistratidae  may  have  ope- 
magnitude  all  other  temples  in  Athens,  but  was  the  rated  against  the  prosecution  of  their  unfinished 
greatest  ever  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the  monuments,  although  no  allusion  occurs  in  any 
Greeks,  and  one  of  the  four  most  renowned  examples  writer  to  such  a motive  for  the  suspension  of  the 
of  architecture  in  marble,  the  other  three  being  the  work. 

t«npl»  of  Kphesos,  Branchidac,  and  Elcusis.  (Vi-  The  Peisistratidae  most  have  made  considerable 
truv.  viL  Praef.)  It  was  commenced  by  Peisistratus,  progress  in  the  work,  since  ancient  writers  speak  of 
and  finished  by  Hadrian,  after  many  suspensions  it  in  its  unfinished  state  in  terms  of  the  highest  nd- 
aad  interruptions,  the  work  occupying  a period  of  miration.  It  also  appears  from  these  accounts  to 
nearly  700  years.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Philostratus  have  suffered  little  from  the  Persian  invasion,  pro- 
“a  great  struggle  with  time”  (xpdvoy  fitya  iyd>-  bablv  from  its  only  consisting  nt  that  time  of  solid 
nano,  Pit.  Snph.  i.  25.  § 3).  The  original  founder  masses  of  masonry,  which  the  Persians  would  hardly 
of  the  temple  is  said  to  liave  been  Deucalion.  (Pans,  have  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dicae- 
L 18.  §8.)  The  erection  of  the  temple  was  en-  archus,  who  visited  Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  of 
trusted  by  Peisistratus  to  four  architects,  whose  i the  work,  describes  it,  “ though  half  finished,  as  ax- 
il 
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citing  astonishment  by  the  design  of  (he  building,  and 
which  would  have  been  most  admirable  if  it  had 
been  finished."  fOAdyunar,  pit,  kclto- 

vkrjtir  S’  fxoy  rljv  rrjs  outo&opias  inroypatfni* ' 
yivoutvov  5'  $*Atuttov,  flirt p (rvrtTfAtc&Tj, 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  Aristotle  {Pol it.  v.  II)  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  the  colossal  undertakings  of  despotic 
governments,  placing  it  in  the  same  category  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
as  “ Jovis  Olympii  teinplum  Athenis,  unum  in  terris 
inchoatum  pro  mognitudine  dei,"  where  M unum  ” is 
used  because  it  was  a greater  work  than  any  other 
temple  of  the  god.  (Comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Plut. 
SoL  32 ; Lucian,  Icaro-Menip.  24.)  About  b.  c. 
174  Antiochus  Epiphancs  commenced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple.  He  employed  a Roman  archi- 
tect of  the  name  of  Cossutiu*  to  proceed  with  it. 
Cossutitis  chose  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was 
adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  prohecutiun  of  the  work. 
(Vitruv.  1.  e .;  Athen.  v.  p.  194,  a.;  Veil.  Pat.  L 10.) 
Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  B.C.  164  the  work 
• was  interrupted ; and  about  80  years  afterwards 
some  of  its  columns  were  transported  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  for  the  use  of  the  Capitoline  temple  at  Rome. 
(Plin.  xxx vi.  5.  s.  6.)  The  work  was  not  resumed 
rill  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  a society  of  princes, 
allies  or  dependents  of  the  Roman  empire,  undertook 
to  complete  the  building  at  their  joint  expense. 
(Suet.  A ug.  60.)  But  the  honour  of  its  final  com- 
pletion was  reserved  for  Hadrian,  who  dedicated  the 
temple,  and  set  up  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the 
cella.  (Paus.  i.  18.  § 6,  seq.;  Spartian.  JIadr.  13; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

Pausunias  says  that  the  whole  exterior  inclosure 
was  about  four  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
was  full  of  statues  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Of  these  statues  many  of  the  pedestals 
have  been  found,  with  inscriptions  upon  them. 
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I (Bockh,  Inter.  No.  321 — 346.)  From  the  existing 
remains  of  the  temple,  we  can  ascertain  its  size  and 
1 general  form.  According  to  the  measurements  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  it  was  354  feet  (more  exactly  354*225) 
in  length,  and  171  feet  (171*16)  in  breadth.  “ It 
i consisted  of  a cella,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  which 
had  10  columns  in  front,  and  20  on  the  sides.  The 
peristyle,  being  double  in  the  sides,  and  having  a 
triple  range  at  either  end,  besides  three  columns 
l*etween  antae  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  consisted 
altogether  of  120  columns.”  (Leake.)  Of  these 
columns  16  are  now  standing,  with  their  archi- 
traves, 13  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and  the  re- 
maining three,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  the 
southern  side,  not  far  from  the  south-western  angle. 
These  are  the  largest  columns  of  marble  now  stand- 
ing in  Europe,  being  six  and  a half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  above  sixty  feet  high. 

A recent  traveller  remarks,  that  the  desolation  of 
the  spot  on  which  they  stand  adds  much  to  the  effect 
of  their  tall  majestic  forms,  and  that  scarcely  any 
ruin  is  more  calculated  to  excite  stronger  emotions 
of  combined  admiration  and  awe.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  where  the  enormous  masses  have  disappeared 
of  which  this  temple  was  built.  Its  destruction 
probably  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time  building  materials  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the  middle  ages. 

Under  the  court  of  the  temple  there  are  some 
very  large  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhammer 
considers  to  be  a portion  of  a large  cistern,  alluded 
to  by  Pausanias  as  the  chasm  into  which  the  waters 
flowed  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  From  this  as- 
tern there  is  a conduit  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  which  ho  supposes  to 
have  been  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  means. 
(Leake,  p.  513;  Mure,  vol.  it  p.  79;  Forchhammer, 

I p.  367.) 
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11.  The  JJoroIogtnm  of  Amdronictu  Cyrrheatca. 

This  building,  vulgarly  called  the  “ Temple  of  the 
Wind*,”  from  the  figures  of  the  winds  upon  its  faces, 
fe  situated  north  of  the  Acropolis,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  the  style  of  the 
sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought  to  belong  to 
the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great.  Mfiller  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  erected  about  n.c.  100;  and  its 
date  mast  be  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Varro  ( R . R.  iii.  5. 
§17).  It  served  both  as  the  weathercock  and 
public  dock  of  Athens.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower, 


THE  HOfUlLOGlOf  OF  ANDROX1CU8  CYRRHRSTES. 


with  its  eight  rides  facing  respectively  the  direction  of 
the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  compass 
was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several  sides 
were  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight 
winds,  which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  there 
stood  originally  a bronze  figure  of  a Triton,  holding 
a wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning  on  a pivot, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a weathercock.  (Vitruv.  i.  6.  § 4.) 
This  monument  is  called  a horologium  by  Varro 
( l.  c.).  It  formed  a measure  of  time  in  two  ways. 
On  each  of  its  eight  sides,  beneath  the  figures  of 
the  winds,  lines  are  still  visible,  which,  with  the 
gnomons  that  stood  out  above  them,  formed  a series 
of  sun-dials.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  there  was  a clepsydra,  or  water-clock, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  risible.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  building  there  was  a cistern, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  spring 
called  Clepsydra,  near  the  cave  of  Pan.  Leake 
states  that  a portion  of  the  aqueduct  existed  not 
Log  since,  and  formed  part  of  a modem  conduit  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  a neighbouring  mosque, 
for  the  service  of  the  Turks  in  their  ablutions.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
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Clepsydra  was  the  common  term  for  a water-clock, 
and  was  not  so  called  frutn  the  fountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplied  it  with  water:  the  similarity 
of  the  names  is  accidental.  The  reason  of  the 
fountain  near  the  cave  of  Pan  being  called  Clep- 
sydra lias  been  given  above.  [See  p.  286,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  building  from  its  foundation  is 
44  feet.  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  sides  are  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access  to  the  interior; 
and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a sort  of  turret, 
farming  force-quarters  of  a circle,  to  contain  the 
cistern  which  supplied  water  to  the  clepsydra. 

12.  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicratea. 

This  elegant  monument,  vulgarly  called  the 
“ Lantern  of  Demosthenes,”  was  dedicated  by 
Lyricrates  in  n.c.  335 — 4,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  architrave,  which  records  tliat 
“ Lyricrates,  son  of  Lyritheides  of  Cicynna,  led  the 
chorus,  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis 
conquered,  when  Tlieoo  played  the  flute,  when 
Lysiades  wrote  the  piece,  and  when  Evaenetus  was 
archon.”  It  was  the  practice  of  the  victorious 
choragi  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus  the  tripods  which 
they  had  gained  in  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  placed  upon  small  tem- 
ples, which  were  erected  either  in  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  a street  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  from  the  Prytancium 
to  the  Lcnacum,  cr  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus  near 
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the  theatre,  and  which  was  lienee  called  the 

u Street  of  Tripods.”  (Pans.  i.  20.  § 1.) 

Of  these  temples  only  two  now  remain;  the  monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllus,  situated  abore  the  theatre,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  [see  p.  285] ; and  the 
monument  of  Lysicratcs,  which  stood  in  the  street 
itself.  It  appears  that  this  street  was  formed  en- 
tirely by  a series  of  such  monuments;  and  from  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  architraves  that  the 
dramatic  chronicles  or  didasraliae  were  mainly  com- 
piled. The  monument  of  Lysicrates  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian older. , It  is  a small  circular  building  on  a 
square  liasement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by  a 
cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns.  Its 
whole  height  was  34  foet,  of  which  the  square  basis 
was  14  feet,  the  body  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  columns  12  feet,  and  the  entablature,  toge- 
ther with  the  cupola  and  apex,  8 feet.  There  was 
no  access  to  the  interior,  which  was  only  6 feet  in 
diameter.  The  frieze,  of  which  there  arc  casta  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants. 


STREET  OF  THE  TRIPODS  FROM  A BAS  RELIEF. 


13.  The  Fountain  of  Call trr hoe,  or  Enneacrunus. 

The  fountain  of  Call  irr  hoe  (KoAAi^d^),  or  En- 
neorrunus  ( ['EmaKpovvos ),  was  situated  in  the  SE. 
of  the  city.  It  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  only  source  of  good  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  14.  § 1.)  It  was  employed  in 
all  the  more  important  services  of  religion,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nuptials.  (Thuc.  ii.  1 5.)  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  that  it  was  originally 
named  Callirrhoi,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  but  that  it  was  afterwards  named 
Enoeacrunus,  from  having  been  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  (itpooroi)  by  the  Peisistratidae.  Hence  it  ap- 
pend that  the  natural  sources  wore  covered  by 
some  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
ducted through  nine  pipes.  Enneacrunus  apjears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense  of  the  term ; but  the  spring  or  source 
continued  to  be  called  Callirrlioe,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  (Compare  StaL  Theb.  xii.  629: 
“ Et  quos  CaJiirrhoS  nories  errantibns  umlis  Itn- 
plicat.”)  It  has  been  supposed  from  a fragment  of 
Cratinus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Etjuit.  530; 
Suidas,  t.  v.  tw&tKdKpowot)  that  the  fountain  was 
also  called  Dodceacrunus;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  the  poet  amplified  for 
the  sake  of  comic  effect.  The  spring  flows  from  the 
foot  of  a broad  ridge  of  rocks,  which  crosses  the  bed 
of  the  Ilissus,  and  over  which  the  river  forms  a 
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water-fall  when  it  is  full.  But  there  is  generally 
no  water  in  this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Iliss os ; and 
it  is  certain  that  the  fountain  was  a separate  vein 
of  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  Ilissus. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pass 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
through  which  they  descended  into  the  pool  below. 
Of  these  orifices  seven  are  still  risible.  The  foun- 
tain also  received  a supply  of  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympieium,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. [See  above,  p.  290,  b.]  The  pool,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  l*  would  be  more 
copious,  but  for  a canal  which  commences  near  it 
and  is  carried  below  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  to  Vuno, 
a small  village  a mile  from  the  city,  on  the  rood  to 
Peiraeeas;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a cis- 
tern, supplies  a fountain  on  the  high  road,  anti 
waters  gardens.  The  canal  exactly  resembles  tbiwe 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Homan  aqueducts,  being  a channel 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  prohably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work.”  (Leake, 
p.  170;  Forchhammer,  p.  317;  Mure,  voL  ii. 
p.  85.) 

14.  The  Panathenaic  Stadium. 

The  Panathenaic  Stadium  (rb  trrdbwr  rb  tiara 
(htralnSr)  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  “ a hill 
rising  above  the  Ilissus,  of  a semicircular  form  in 
its  upper  part,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a 
double  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the  river."  (Paus.  i. 
1 9.  § 6.)  Leake  observes,  that  “ it  is  at  once  re- 
cognized by  its  existing  remains,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partly  composed 
of  large  masses  of  rough  substruction,  which  rise  at 
a small  distance  from  the  left  hank  of  the  Ilissus, 
in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  that 
stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the  further  end 
by  a third  height,  more  indebted  to  art  for  its  com- 
position, and  which  formed  the  semicircular  ex- 
tremity essential  to  a stadium."  It  is  usually  stated 
that  this  Stadium  was  constructed  by  Lycurgu>, 
about  B.c.  350;  but  it  appears  from  the  passage 
ofPlntarch  (Fit.  X.  Oral.  p.  841),  on  which  thi* 
supposition  rests,  that  this  spot  must  have  been  used 
previously  for  the  gymnic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic games,  since  it  is  said  that  Lycurgus  com- 
pleted the  Panathenaic  stadium,  by  constructing  » 
]>odium  (upiprit)  or  low  wall,  and  levelling  the  bed 
(xapdSpa)  of  the  arena.  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  sit  on  the  turf  for  nearly  five  centuries 
afterwards,  till  at  length  the  slopes  were  covered  by 
Herodes  Atticus  with  the  seats  of  Pentrlic  marble, 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Pausanias. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 5.)  These  seats  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  only  a long  hollow,  grown 
over  with  grass.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  was 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons  on  tbe 
marble  seats,  and  as  many  more  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Philostratus  states  that  a temple  of  Tyche  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  : and  a* 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  rough  masonry 
on  the  summit  of  tire  western  hill,  this  is  suppled 
to  have  Ixen  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  of 
Hcrodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadium,  may 
have  occupied  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Op- 
posite the  Stadium  was  a bridge  across  tbe  His&us, 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 
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15.  Areh  of  Hadrian. 

This  Arch,  which  is  still  extant,  is  opposite  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Olympieium,  and  formed 
an  entrance  to  the  peribolns  of  the  temple.  It  is  a 
paltry  structure ; and  the  style  is  indeed  so  unworthy 
of  the  real  enlargement  of  taste  which  Hadrian  is 
a knowl edged  to  have  displayed  in  the  fine  arts, 
that  Mure  conjectures  with  much  probability  that  it 
may  have  been  a work  erected  in  his  honour  by  the 
Athenian  municipality,  or  by  some  other  class  of 
admirers  or  flatterers,  rather  than  by  himself.  “ This 
arch,  now  deprived  of  the  Corinthian  columns  which 
adorned  it,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  three  feet 
cf  accumulated  soil,  consisted  when  complete  of  an 


archway  20  feet  wide,  between  piers  above  15  feet 
square,  decorated  with  a column  and  a pilaster  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  and  the  whole  presenting  an 
exactly  similar  appearance  on  either  face.  Above 
the  centre  of  the  arch  stood  an  upper  order  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment,  ami  consisting  on  either 
front  of  a niche  between  semi -col  umns ; a thin  par- 
tition separating  the  niches  from  each  other  at  the 
back.  Two  columns  between  a pilaster  flanked  this 
structure  at  either  end,  and  stood  immediately  above 
the  larger  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower  order. 
The  height  of  the  lower  order  to  the  summit  of  the 
cornice  was  about  33  feet,  that  of  the  upper  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  about  23.”  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
The  inscriptions  upon  either  side  of  the  frieze  above 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  describe  it  as  dividing 
**  Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus”  from  the 
“ City  of  Hadrian.”  On  the  north-western  side  ; 

AIT  tltr’  'A8t}v(u  &rj<T€»s  rj  wptr  wdkis. 

On  the  south-eastern  side : 

AIT  tlo’  'Alptavuu  kovx*  OrpTf&jj  woA.lt. 

These  lines  arc  an  imitation  of  an  inscription 
said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Theseus  upon  cor- 
responding sidra  of  a boumlary  column  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  (Flat.  The*.  25  ; Strab.  iii. 
P-171): 
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TdT  ofcxl  TUkowimftros  &AA*  TwWo. 

TdT  iar\  n*\o*6wTj(Tot  ovk  ’luvla. 

(Comp.  Buckh,  Inter.  No.  520.) 

We  know  that  a quarter  of  Athens  was  called 
Hadriiuiopolis  in  honour  of  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Ha  ■ 
drian.  20);  and  the  alwve-inentioned  inscription 
proves  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  quarter 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  arch,  in  which  stood  the 
mighty  temple  of  Zeus  Olympia**,  completed  by  this 
emperor. 

16.  The  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian. 

The  position  and  remains  of  this  aqueduct  have 
been  already  described.  [See  p.  264,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora. 

Before  the  publication  of  Forch  hammer's  work, 
it  was  usually  supposed  there  were  two  market- 
places at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  the  former  being  called 
the  Old  Agora,  and  the  latter  the  New  or  Eretrian 
Agora.  This  error,  which  has  led  to  such  serious 
mistakes  in  Athenian  topography,  appears  to  have 
been  first  started  by  Meursius,  and  has  been  adopted 
I by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  even 
| Leake  and  MUller.  Forchhammer,  however,  has 
| now  clearly  established  that  there  was  only  one 
Agora  at  Athens,  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  at  all  for  the 
existence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed  by 
preceding  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolis  in 
the  midst  of  the  modern  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  position  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly  called 
the  Old  Agora,  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  though  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  its  exact  boun- 
daries. The  Agora  formed  a port  of  the  Cernmeicus. 
It  is  important  to  recollect  this,  since  I'ausnnias,  in 
his  description  of  the  Cerameicus  (i  cc.  3—17), 
gives  likewise  a description  of  the  Agora,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  he  is  actually  giving  an 
account  of  the  Agora,  inasmuch  as  the  statues  of 
Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
which  he  mentions  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  are 
expressly  stated  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  in 
the  Agora.  The  statue  of  Lycurgus  is  placed  in 
the  Agora  by  a Psephismo,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
( ViL  X.  Orat.  p.  852);  though  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lycnrgus  (Ibid.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
stood  in  the  Cerameicus.  So,  also,  the  statue*  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  are  described  by  Arrian 
(Anab.  iii.  1G),  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  but  are 
placed  in  the  Agora  by  Aristotle  ( lihei . i.  9), 
Lucian  ( Paratit . 48),  and  Aristophanes  (ayopdou 
r’  iv  rots  SitAoji  ’Apurroyelrovt,  f.y.tistr. 

633.)  On  the  east  the  Agora  extended  as  far  us 
the  ascent  to  the  lhropylaca.  This  is  evident  from 
the  position  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton, which  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Propylaea.  (rtriirrat  iv  Kcpaucora*  at  etnivts, 
&vifi«v  is  wdAt v [i.  e.  the  Acropolis}  Karavrmpit 
too  M nrptpov,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.)  The  extent 
of  the  Agora  towards  the  cast  is  also  proved  by  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Propylaea  (Paus.  i.  22. 
§ 3 ; rirpav  rap'  ainijv  riaAAdSoj,  Eurip.  Hippol. 
30),  but  which  is  also  expressly  said  to  have  been 
, iu  the  Agora.  (A polled,  ap.  Ihirjxxrat.  s.  r.  H cu- 
ll 3 
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81 ipos  'AppoSirij.')  On  the  west  the  Agora  appears  | tecture  of  this  building,  and  still  more  the  inscrip- 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyx.  Thus,  we  j tions  upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaeum 
find  in  Aristophanes,  that  Dicaeopulis,  who  had  or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
secured  his  seat  in  the  1’nyx  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pausanias  dtas-ribes  as 
day,  looks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  him,  close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agorae  us,  and  in  the 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their  neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (i.  15.  § 1). 
vermilion  coloured  rope  (Arlstoph.  A chart*.  21,  seq.  In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip  1.  Apollodoras  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 


had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driven 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
burnt,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  quickly 
in  the  Pnyx.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  quoted  by 
Muller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agorm  was 
situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Muscium,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Areiopagus  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Muscium  on  the  south.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Mtlller  and  Forehhammer;  but  Koss  and 
Ulrichs  place  it  north  of  the  ravine  Is* tween  the 
Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Theseium  stands. 
( ZeiUchrifl  fur  die  Alterthununriseeiuchaft , p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  account  of  the  buildings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  route  of  Pau- 
sanias  through  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a second  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  supposition  require  a little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  the  new  Agora  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  last  century  u.  c.,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  was  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athena  was  taken  by  Sulla, 
b.  c.  86.  Muller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agora 
a much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  since  both  these  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agorae  us,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora. 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated: — 

1.  Apollodorus  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agora 
ipxcua  d yopa),  thereby  implying  tliat  there  was  a 
second  and  more  recent  one.  {Udybripoy  ’AOhyyoiy 
nKi]tiT\vcu  r^v  ifupiSpuBfioay  xtp}  r^y  apxcuay  iyo- 
payf  Sid  rb  iyravBa  xdyra  rby  8rjpov  ovydytadcu 
rb  xaKcuby  iv  reus  iKnArjatais,  is  indAouv  iyopds, 
Apollud.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ndybripos  AtppoSiT-q.) 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a passage  in  Strabo  that 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora. 
The  words  of  Strabo  are:  “ Eretria,  some  say,  was 
colonised  from  Macistus  in  Triphylia  under  Eretrieus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  is  now 
Agora.”  (’E pirpioy  8’  ol  pky  in b Mixlarou  ttjt 
TpitpuAiat  d roiKHT&ijyai  penny  Ox'  'Eptrpifus.  oi  8’ 
ixb  TTjr  'AfHiyijoiy  ’E ptrplas,  ^ virv  4t m»  d yopd, 
Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  3.  Pausanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a description  of  the  buildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  the  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  tliat  the  old  Agora  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a market-place  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  and 
that  the  Agora  mention'd  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  argument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
w’hich  is  situated  at  a distance  of  about  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis.  It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  archi- 


place  in  contradistinction  from  a new  market-place; 
he  derives  the  name  of  iyopd  from  the  assembling 
(<roydyi<r0at)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
! they  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  their  Later  place  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.  2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a controversy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.  Supposing  that  Strabo 
meant  the  Agora  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.  3.  It  is  quite  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  Pausanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  chapter. 
He  had  previously  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicus,  of  which  it  was  a part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
all,  had  nut  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  Agorae  us 
accidentally  given  occasion  to  it.  4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archcgetis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
This  portico  was  quite  different  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  standing  close  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  this  gate  and  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.  A few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  (4y  p4o ij  iyopa.  78pvrai 
‘EpjUoD  hyopalov  IxyaA/xa,  Schol.  ad  A rislaph.  KquiL 
297.)  Near  this  statue,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a gate  (tvAij),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias  (i.  1 5.  § 1 ) 
to  have  been  a kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  IIvAft  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes (xrpi  rby  'E ppyy  fby  xpbs  rtf  wt/AfJi, 
c.  Euerg.  et  Afnesib.  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  33.)  This  “ Hermes 
near  the  gate"  ('Epfiijf  xpbs  rjj  xv\l8t,  or  xapa 
rby  xvKuya ) was  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cerameicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  L c.;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Phot.  Lex.  ’Eppys 
xpbs  rij  xv\l8i.)  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Peiraeeus  were  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philoehoms  (ap. 
Harpocrat.  *.  v.  llpbs  rij  xvA I8t  ’Eppys).  According 
to  Philochorus  (L  c.)  it  was  called  0 ITvAcvi'  i ’Ar- 
nttis:  for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  read  'AortK&s,  and  Furch- 
h hi  inner  ’Ayopaios.  Sometimes  the  “ Gate  ” alone 
was  employed  to  indicate  this  locality:  thus  Iaaeus 
speaks  of  a lodging-house  “ in  the  Cerameicus  near 
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the  Gate  " (Ttjt  rfr  Kcpcyuucj  owoutf «f,  ttj*  *apa 
•rifr  wuA(8a,  de  PhilocL  hertd.  p.  59,  Steph.). 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Doric  portico  in  the 
so-called  new  Agora,  it  is  evident  from  it*  style 
of  architecture  that  it  was  erected  after  the  time  of 
Cassander,  to  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  period.  It 
consists  at  present  of  four  Doric  columns  4 feet  4 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  26  feet  high, 
including  the  capital,  the  columns  supporting  a 
pediment  surmounted  by  a large  acrotcrium  in  the 
centre,  and  by  a much  smaller  one  at  either  end.  If' 
there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  comparatively  , 
hte  date  of  this  building,  it  would  bo  removed  by  i 
two  inscriptions  upon  it,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
architrave  is  a dedication  to  Athena  Archegetis  by 
the  people,  and  records  that  the  building  had  been 
erected  by  means  of  donations  from  C.  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  (Bockh,  I riser.  477);  while  the  second 
on  the  central  acroterium  shows  that  a statue  of-1 
Lucias  Caesar,  the  grandson  and  adopted  son  of 
Augustus,  had  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
pediment.  (Bockh,  No.  312.)  It  would  seem  to 
follow  from  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  that  these 
columns  with  their  architrave  belonged  to  a small 
temple  of  Athena  Archegetis,  and  there  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  any  question  about  the  matter, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  other  inscriptions,  which 
seem  to  support  the  idea  of  its  occupying  part  of  the 
rite  of  the  so-called  new  Agora.  One  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  upon  the  pedestal  of  a statue  of  Julia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Areiopagns, 
the  Senate  of  Six  Hundred,  and  the  people,  at  the 
cost  of  Dionysus  of  Marathon,  who  was  at  the  time 
Agoranomus  with  Q.  Naevius  Rufus  of  Melite. 
(Bockh,  No.  313.)  The  statue  itself  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  basis  was  found  near  the  portico. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  that  the  statue  originally 
stood  where  the  pedestal  has  been  found ; and  even 
if  it  did,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  inscription  i 
that  it  stood  in  the  Agora,  simply  because  Dionysius, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  raising  the  monument, 
indulged  in  the  pardonable  vanity  of  indicating  the 
time  of  its  erection  by  the  Agoranomia  of  himself 
and  of  Rufus.  The  other  inscription  is  an  edict  of 
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tlie  emperor  Hadrian,  respecting  the  sale  of  oils  and 
the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them  (Bockh,  No.  355); 
but  the  Urge  stone  upon  which  the  inscription  has 
been  cut,  and  which  now  appears  to  form  a part  of 
the  ancient  portico,  did  not  belong  to  it  originally, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  order  to 
form  the  corner  of  a house,  which  was  built  close  to 
the  portico. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatsoever  for  be- 
lieving this  portico  to  have  been  a gateway,  to  say 
nothing  of  a gate  of  the  Agora;  and,  consequently, 
we  may  dismiss  as  quite  untenable  the  supposition 
of  two  market-places  at  Athens.  Of  the  buildings 
in  the  Agora  an  account  is  given  below  in  the  route 
of  Pausanias  through  the  city. 

18.  The  Cerameicus. 

There  were  two  districts  of  this  name,  called  re- 
spectively the  Outer  and  the  Inner  Cerameicus,  both 
belonging  to  the  demus  eu  Ktpapsii,  the  former  being 
outside,  and  the  Utter  within,  the  city  walls.  («?o< 
8v8  Kf paptiKol'  6 pkr  ((a  r tlxovs,  6 8’  4vr6s, 
Suid.  Hesych.  s.  v.  Ktpaptutis;  Schol.  ad  A ristoph. 
Eq.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Cerameicus  we  shall  speak 
in  our  account  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Through 
the  principal  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus  there  ran  a 
wide  street,  bordered  by  colonnades,  which  led  from  the 
Dipylum,  also  called  the  Ceramic  gate,  through  the 
Agora  between  the  Areiopagns  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Nymphs  and  the  Priyx  on 
the  other.  (Himer.  Sophist.  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Werns- 
dorf ; Liv.xxxi.  24;  Plut.  SuU.  14;  comp,  oi  K (pafxrjs 
tv  rtuai  rvAatt,  Aristoph.  Ran.  1125.)  We  have 
already  seen  tliat  the  Agora  formed  part  of  the 
Cerameicus.  After  passing  through  the  former,  the 
street  was  continued,  though  probably  under  another 
name,  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  Callirhoc.  For  a 
further  account  of  this  street,  see  pp.  297,  a,  299,  a. 

B.  First  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias  through 

the  City.  From  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Ce- 
rameicus. (Paus.  i.  2.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pausanias  entered 
the  city  by  the  Peiraic  gate,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  stood  between  the  hilU  of  Pnyx  and  Museium. 
[See  p.  263.]  The  first  object  which  he  mentioned 
in  entering  the  city  was  the  Pompeium  (Tlopxtiov), 
a building  containing  the  things  necessary  for  the 
processions,  some  of  which  the  Athenians  celebrate 
every  year,  and  others  at  longer  intervals.  Leake 
and  M tiller  suppose  that  Pausanias  alludes  to  the 
Panathenaea;  but  Forch hammer  considers  it  more 
probable  that  he  referred  to  the  EleusinUn  festival, 
for  reasons  which  are  stated  below.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  called  UopirsuL, 
used  in  the  processions.  (Phi  loch  or.  ap.  HarpocraL 
s.  v.  Ilofiirria;  Deni.  c.  Androt.  p.  615;  Plut.  Ale, 
13;  Andoc.  c.  Alcib.  p.  126.)  The  building  must 
have  been  one  of  considerable  sire,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  paintings  and  statues,  among  which 
was  a brazen  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lysippus  (Diog. 
Laert  ii.  43),  a picture  of  Isocrates  (Plut.  Vit.  X. 
Oral.  p.  839),  and  some  portraits  by  Craterus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  II.  s.  40);  but  we  read  of  com  and  flour 
being  deposited  here,  and  measured  before  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  sold  at  a lower  price  to  the  people. 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918.)  The  Pompeium  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  as  being  the  most 
suitable  place  near  the  road  to  the  Peiraeeus. 

The  street  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Ceraroei- 
U 4 
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cos  passed  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Mosdum. 
The  whole  of  this  hilly  district  formed  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a demos  of  Attica.  Pau- 
aanias  says,  that  close  to  the  Pompeinm  was  a tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  containing  statues  of  Demeter,  Core 
(Proserpine),  and  Iacchus  holding  a torch;  and  as 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Elensinian  mysteries  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  above-mentioned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  took  place. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  a temple  was 
built  to  Hercules  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  the  work  of  Ageladas. 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  L c. ; Tzetz.  ChU.  viii.  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  consider- 
able length.  After  describing  the  Pompeium,  the 
temple  of  Dcmeter,  and  a group  representing  Posei- 
don on  horseback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotcs,  lie  proceeds  to  say:  “ From  the  gate  to 
the  Cerameicus  extend  colonnades  (<rroof),  before 
which  are  brazen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
wumen.  The  one  of  the  two  colonnades  (fj  iripa 
r&v  arrowy)  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  have  imi- 
tated the  Elensinian  mysteries.  In  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenus,  for  a similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  Musagctcs.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Paeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the  j 
Muses,  and  of  Apollo,  a dedication  and  work  of 
Eubulides.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose  face  only  is 
seen  projecting  from  the  wall.  After  the  sacred 
enclosure  ( 'ripevos ) of  Dionysus  there  is  a building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleu- 
therae,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  erroai,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a continuous 
series  of  colonnades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pillars 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a specimen 
a few  years  ago  in  part  of  Regent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  evident  from  the  words  iripa  rwv  arowv. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  this  street.  In  sDcaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alludes  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation against  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiades as  the  place  where  the  profanation  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plat.  A lc.  22.) 

C.  Second  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. 

■ — From  the  Sloa  liusileius  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Temple  of  Eucleia  beyond  the  I tissue.  (Paus.  i. 
3—14.) 

In  entering  the  Cerameicus  from  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  ami  the  Muaeium, 
Pausanias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  tho 
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Sloa  Basileius , or  Royal  Colonnade,  in  winch  the 
Archon  Hosileas  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  from 
wiiat  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter;  and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agora,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  basileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hem  era  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Cephalus : hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  was  a temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  faced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalns  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotheus,  Evagoras, 
and  Zeus  Eleutherius.  Behind  the  latter,  say* 
Pausanlhs,  was  a stm,  containing  paintings  of  the 
gods,  of  Theseus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  tho  battle  of  Mantincia.  These  paintings  were 
by  Enphranor,  and  were  much  celebrated.  (Plut.  de- 
Glor.  Ath.  2;  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  b.  40 ; VaL  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  Eleutherius.  In  front  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  as  Pausanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongside  of  the  Stoa  Basileius. 
(Plat.  Theag.  init. ; Xen.  Oeconom.  7.  § 1 ; Har- 
pocrat.  Hesych.  s.  r.  fiaoiKfios  2rod;  Eustath.  a*i 
Odyss.  i.  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Patrous , the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  but  worshipped  at  Alliens  os  a guardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patrons  ( rbv  'KwoXXet  rbr 
Uvdioy,  bs  Harp$6%  lari  rrj  w6\u,  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.274;  Aristid.  Or.  Panath.  i.  p.  1 12,  Jebb;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  “ a Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon , Mgrp^ov),  whose  statue 
was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  near  it  the  Bouleukrium 
(jSoi/AevTfyuov),  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred.” He  gives  no  indication  of  the  portion  of 
these  buildings  relatively  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogciton,  which  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  agaiiist 
the  Metroum  ( KarayriKpb  too  M ijrpqlov,  Arrian, 
A nab.  hi.  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  they 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  Stoa  Eleu- 
therius. In  the  Metroum  the  public  records  were 
kept.  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleutcrium  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  576,  Beiske; 
Dem.  de  Fuls.  Leg.  p.  381,  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycurg.  c.  J^eocrat.  p.  184 ; Harpocmt.  s.  e.  Mtf- 
rpqtoy;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Mijrpayvprrjs.)  In  the  Bou- 
leutcrium were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Boulaeus  and 
Athena  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Uestia  BuiiUea. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  these  deities,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 52 ; Andoc.  de  Mf*- 
p.  22,  de  Redit.  p.  82,  Rciske;  Antiph.  de  Fait.  Ley. 
p.  227 ; Died.  xiv.  4.) 

The  Tholus , which  Pausanias  places  near  the 
Boulcuterion  (i.  5.  § 1),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  the  latter.  It  was  a circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a dome  built  of  stone.  (Tinmens, 
Aer.  Plut.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Phot.  s.  r.  SoKos;  Bek- 
kcr,  A need.  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Prvtancs  took  their  common  meals,  and  offen  d their 
sacrifices.  (Pollux,  viii.  155;  Dam.  dc  Fals.  L.ey- 
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p.  419.^  After  the  Tholas  their  followed,  higher  op 
(arerfpw),  the  Statues  of  the  Eponymi , or  heroes, 
from  whom  were  derived  the  names  of  the  Attic 
tribes ; and  after  the  latter  (#* trh  8*  ras  tixoya j 
t»k  ixwvvixuv,  i.  8.  § 2)  the  statues  of  Amphiaraus, 
&x>i  of  Eirene  (Peace),  bearing  Pintos  as  her  son. 
In  the  same  place  (itrrairda)  stood  also  statues  of 
Lrcurgus,  son  of  Lycrophron,  of  Callias,  who  made 
peace  with  Artaxerxea,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Plutarch  ( ViL  X.  Oral.  p.  847 ), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  gods.  Pausanias, 
however,  says,  that  near  this  statue  was  the  Temple 
of  Ares,  in  which  were  two  statues  of  Aphrodite, 
ooe  of  Ares  by  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  by  Locrus 
of  Paros,  and  an  Enyo  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles: 
around  the  temple  there  stood  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  Apollo,  and  likewise  statues  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  far  from  these  (ov  w6$*)  stood  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  Altar  of  the  Ttcelce 
Gods , which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agora.  (Herod,  vi.  108 ; 
Thnc.  vi.  54 ; Xcn.  Hipparch.  3 ; Lycurg.  c.  Leorr. 
p 198,  Reiske;  Pint,  j Vic.  13,  Pit  X.  Orat.  L c .) 
Close  to  this  altar  was  an  inclosure,  called  n«pi- 
cxoiruTfUL,  where  the  votes  for  ostracism  were  taken. 
(Plut.  Fit  X.  Orat.  1.  c .)  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pundemus, 
placed  by  Apollodorus  in  the  Agora  (ap.  Horpocrat. 
s.  r.  130*877.001  'A4>po8iT7)),  but  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  § l — 3)  till  he  returns 
from  the  Theatre  to  tire  Propylaea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  more  to  the  east. 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  be  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
route.  Pausanias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a continuation  of  the 
Cerameicus,  led  to  the  llissus.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  only  private  houses;  and  the 
first  monument  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  was  “ the 
theatre,  called  the  Odeium,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  ” (i.  8.  § 6). 
Then  follows  a long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 
not  till  be  arrives  at  the  14tli  chapter,  tliat  he 
resumes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying : 
u Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeium  there  is, 
among  other  things,  a statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
inspection.  Near  it  is  a fountain  called  Enneacninus 
(L  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  constructed  by 
Feiaastratus.” 

The  Odeium  must,  therefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  llissus,  to  the  SE.  of  the 
Olympieium,  since  the  site  of  the  Knneacrunus,  or 
fountain  of  Callirhue.  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Odeiom  of  Pericles,  of  which  Pausanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
Ai  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
epithet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Odeium.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
guishing them,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a building  of  comparatively 
small  size,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Pint.  Pcriei  13);  while  the  Odeium  on  the  llissus 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
rows  of  seats,  and  of  considerable  sue.  Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a t6*os,  a term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a building  like  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  fhuov ; Sc  hoi.  ad  Aristoph. 
YTesp.  1148.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  Hesychius 
(l.  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  tire  rhap- 
sodists  and  citharodists  contended  before  the  erection 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  n.  c.  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  earlier  than  the  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeium 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  was 
employed  especially  as  a public  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  corn  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  price.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  the 
cases,  called  81*01  o'nov,  in  order  to  recover  tlie 
interest  of  a woman's  dowry  after  divorce : this 
interest  was  called  onos  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  of  provisions ; though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  commute  this 
for  a money  payment.  (Deni.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918, 
c.  Neaer.  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  717,  ed.  Reiske; 
Said.  s.  v.  (phuoy ; Harpocrat.  s.  r.  oiros.)  Xe- 
nophon relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogus,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Eleusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10,  24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  suppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  llissus  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a wall, 
like  the  Colosseum,  and  other  Roman  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  of  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain 
Enneacr.inus,  Pausanias  proceeds:  w Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a statue 
of  Triptolemus.”  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  inidst  of  which  he 
breaks  off  suddenly  with  these  words:  “ From  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Eleusinium, 
a vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  ine.  But  I will  re- 
turn to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pausanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice : here  also  is  a sitting  statue  of 
Epimenides  of  Cnossus.  Still  further  on  is  the 
Temple  of  Eucleia , a dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Medea,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  walls,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
had  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  of 
Knneacrunus,  as  Leake  and  others  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  llissus, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  tbo 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  llissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  alter  heavy  rain.  Moreover,  as  there  cau 
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be  little  doabt  that  this  district  was  covered  with 
houses,  it  is  probable  that  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
was  walled  in,  and  may  thus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Pausanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  of 
Core,  and  the  one  with  the  statne  of  Triptolemus, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparently  a little  above 
the  fountain.  Here  there  is  still  a small  chapel, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  foundations  of  walls. 
Whether  the  Eleusinium  waA  either  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Pausanias. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  was  a small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a church, 
called  that  of  Panaghfa  on  the  Rock  (rico-c^a  trrV 
irtTpay).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
beautiful  little  temple  was  M an  amphiprostyle,  42 
feet  long,  and  20  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate.  There  were  four  columns  at  either  end, 
1 foot  9 inches  in  diameter  above  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a pro- 
naos  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a door  7 feet 
wide  into  a <ryKot  of  lSj  feet;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet.”  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  temple  of  tho  statue  of  Triptolemus  ; but 
Forchhammer  imagines  it  to  have  been  that  of  Eu- 
cleia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have 
in  thin  tempb'  a building  erected  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 


D.  Third  Pari  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 
the  Stoa  BasUeius  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
neium.  (Paus.  i.  14.  § 6 — 18.  § 3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  description  of  the  Ce- 
rameiens  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed tho  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
w Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
leius he  continues,  “ is  a temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Near  it  is  a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
....  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
ciltf  (nooriAjj),  from  its  pictures,  is  a bronze  Hermes, 
surnamed  Agorae  us,  and  near  it  a gate,  upon  which 
is  a trophy  of  the  Athenians,  the  victors  in  an 
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equestrian  combat  of  Pleistarcbus,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Cassander.”  (c.  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a description  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  Puerile  after  which  he  proceeds:  “ Before 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Solon,  who  drew  up 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a little  farther  Seleucus 
(c.  16.  § 1).  ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athenians  is 
an  Altar  of  Pity  ("EA«w  &u>n6s),  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  honours  ” (c.  17 

in 

It  would  appear  that  the  three  principal  buildings, 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  Temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania , and  the 
Stoa  Poecile , stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyx  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  of  the  gate  beside  it,  we  have 
already  spoken.  [See  p.  294.1  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  Eurysaceiurn , or  beroum  of 
Eurysaces,  which  Pausanias  lias  not  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat.  i.  r.  KoAwvItoi.)  Eurysaces  was  the 
son  of  Ajax.  According  to  an  Athenian  tradition 
he  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  np  Sal  am  is 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus taking  up  his  residence  in  Brauren,  and  Eu- 
rysaces in  Mclite.  (Plat.  SoL  10.)  It  was  in  the 
latter  district  that  the  Eurysaceiurn  was  situated 
(Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Evpuadktioy),  which  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the  side  of  the 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  close  to  tho  Eurysaceiurn  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
Colonus,  more  usually  Colonus  Agoraeus , or  Mis- 
thms  (KoAojj'&i  ayopaios , or  pdadios),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a place  of  hire  for  labourers. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  circumstance,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demos  Colonus  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  Ko- 
Avyiras ; Argum.  iiL  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hill  was  a projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  Meton  appears  to  have  lived,  os 
may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in  Aristophanes 
(A v.  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  “ Meton  atn  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonns  know  ” (Sotit  etp 
M4twu,  by  olbey  *EAA&y  x KoAeei'rff).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Meton 
was  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Meton  placed  some  “ as- 
tronomical dedication  ” (drafted  ri  htrrpohoytK6r')t 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned;  and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  a 
TjXiorpfartoy,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (rjKunpdirtoy  iv  ry  vvv  o&rp  lKK\r\aia, 
Tpbt  rip  r tlxfl  7V  TV  nnarf,  Schol.  ad  A ristopk. 
Vesp.  997 ; Suid.  s.  v.  Miruy.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  (^  M anph  Xroa);  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Astv,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Basileius. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  was  the  Stoa  from  which  the 
Stoic  philosophers  obtained  their  name.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  5;  Lucian,  Demon.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally called  Xrod  riticriavdKTios.  (Plat.  dm.  4; 
Diog.  Lacrt.  1.  c. ; Snid.  s.  v.  XrocL)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings;  a middle  wall  with  two 
large  paintings,  representing  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory. On  the  first  wall  was  the  battle  of  Oeno#  in 
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the  Argeia.  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. On  the  great  centra]  wall  was  a picture  of 
the  Athenians  under  Theseus  fighting  against  the 
Amazons,  and  another  representing  an  assembly  of 
the  Greek  chiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy  deliber- 
ating respecting  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax. 
On  the  third  wall  was  a painting  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. These  paintings  were  very  celebrated.  The 
combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  was  the  work 
of  Micon.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  681 ; Arrian,  A nab. 
viL  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  ami  Pantaenu*.  (Plut.  Cim.  4 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  5 ; Plin.  xxxv.  8.  a.  34 ; Aelian, 
de  Nat.  An.  vii.  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  mentioning  j 
the  statues  ot  Solon  and  Seleucua,  and  the  Altar  of 
Pity,  Pausanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  up  the 
street  of  the  Cenuneicus  towards  Dipylum.  He 
passes  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areiopagus  with- 
out mentioning  either,  since  the  lower  [arts  of  both 
were  covered  with  houses.  The  first  object  which 
be  mentions  is  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy , which 
he  describes  as  not  far  from  the  Agora  (ttjj  hyopas 
&r*Xom  ov  woAv),  and  named  after  its  founder 
Ptolemy:  it  contained  Heruute  of  stone,  worthy  of 
inspection,  a bronze  image  of  Ptolemy,  and  6tatnes 
of  Juba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chrysippus  of  Soli  He 
next  describes  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  which  he 
places  near  tho  Gymnasium  (rp&j  t<£  yv/iraalyf, 
c.  1 7.  § 2).  The  proximity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Plutarch.  (Qrjatvs — Kttrat  4v  pirn) 
Tj7  no  At  i rapd  rb  rvv  yvpvdaiov,  Thes.  36.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  287.]  At  this  spot  Pausauias  quitted  the 
Ceraineicus  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
east,  if  he  had  gone  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipylaxn,  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
Ltocorium,  or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Leos, 
which  stood  near  the  Dipylum  in  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus.  (Thuc.  i.  20,  iu  67 ; Aelian,  V.  H.  xii. 
28  ; Cic.  de  NaL  Dtor.  iii.  19  ; Strah.  ix.  p.  396  ; 
Harpocrat.  Hesych.  s.  v.  Atattcdptov.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Cenunei- 
cus was  a long  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipylum 
to  the  Agora,  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
far  as  the  fountain  of  Callirho#,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Triptolemus,  which  Forchhaminer  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  the  Pherephattium.  This 
street,  like  the  Coreo  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
following  passage  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Conon  (p.  1258)  gives  a lively  picture  of 
the  locality : “ Not  long  afterwards,”  says  Ariston, 

“ as  I was  taking  my  usual  walk  in  the  evening  in 
the  Agora  along  with  Phanostratns  the  Cephisian, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Ctesias, 
the  son  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  I^eocorium, 
near  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
shouted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
Hke  a drunken  man,  so  that  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  be  went  past  us  up  to  M elite  (wpi t 
MtAirTjv  foot).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamphilus 
the  fuller,  this  defendant  Conon,  a certain  Theo- 
tiinus,  Arche buules,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubulns, 
Theogenes  the  son  of  Andromenes,  a number  of 
persons  whom  Ctesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
It  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  the  Pherephattium,  and  had  in  our  walk 
again  readied  the  Leoairium.”  It  is  evident  from 
this  account  that  the  house  of  Pamphilus  was  some- 
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where  on  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs;  and  that  tho 
Pherephattium  was  in  any  case  to  the  south  of  the 
Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhaminer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After  leaving  the  Theseium,  Pausauias  arrives  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri , frequently  named  tho 
Anaceium,  because  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Poll  ax) 
were  called  oi  'Ax-oar s,  or  ’Araicol,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Plut.  Thes.  33;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv.  5;  Said.  Etym. 
M.  s.  v.  ’Amural ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Araxuor,  TIo- 
Axrynrros.)  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  from  the  Theseium, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scuri is  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aglaurus.  The 
latter,  as  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theium  [see  p.  286] ; and  that  the  Anaceium  was 
near  the  Aglaurium,  apjears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  of  Peixistratus  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  Aglaurium  is  also  attested  by  Loci  an. 
( Piscator . 42.)  And  since  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglaurium,  says  Pausanias,  is  the 
Prytaneium , where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Prytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Acropolis ; a position  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Sara  pis, 
he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  {4s  rk 
tedrot  rijs  irdAeots),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  i.  20.  § 1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]» 
and  the  Horologinin  of  Andronicua  Cyrrhestes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympieium, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympieium,  Pausanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  § 9):  “ Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  for 
the  Athenians,  a temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zens  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a sanctuary  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  most  conspicuous  objects  are 
120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  Tbe  walls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (oiie^para)  adorned  with 
gilded  roofs  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings:  books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya.”  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a portion  of  these  buildings.  “ The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  of  which  the  southern  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  facade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a quadrangular  inclosure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  of  it.  A tetra- 
style  propylaeum,  formed  of  columns  3 feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  latter  are  not  fluted,  projected 
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22  feet  before  the  pate  of  the  inclosure,  which  was 
376  feet  loop,  and  252  broad;  round  the  inside  of 
it,  at  a distance  of  23  feet  froin  the  wall,  are  vestiges 
of  a colonnade,  in  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  large  quadrangular 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  MegAli  Panaghia, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
closure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architrave  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1 foot 
9 inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a somewhat  declining 
period  of  art.  ....  The  general  plan  was  evidently 
that  of  a quadrangle  surrounded  with  portiooes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contained  stoae,  a colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 

a library The  building  near  the  centre  of 

the  quadrangle,  which  was  converted  into  a church 
of  the  Panaghla,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon.  . . . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellcnius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure.” 
(I-eake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 

the  Prytaneium  to  the  Stadium.  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§ 4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  the  Temple  of  Sara  pis,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Temple 
of  Eileithgia.  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythium  (Tlvdiov) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (u.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  sacred  inclosures  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Delphinium  (Atk<piviov)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  was  also  a temple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
ca>es  of  homicide,  called  rb  4wl  AcA tpivly:.  (Plut. 
Thes.  12,  18;  Pollux,  viii.  1 19;  Paus.  i.  28.  § 10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  ( ol 
friproi).  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  the 
aDove-inentioned  temples,  along  tho  right  bank  of 
the  llissus.  In  this  locality  was  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite : the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  “ Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,'*  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens, 
(l’lin.  xxxvi.  5.  ».  4;  Lucian,  /mag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c.),  misled  by  the  name  “ Gardens,”  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§ 3)  that  it  was  in  the  city. 

l'ausunias  then  visits  the  Cynosarges  and  Ly- 
ctium,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  tho  city.  From  the  Lyceiura  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  Altar  of  Boreas,  who 
carried  off  Orcithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Hiss  us, 
and  the  Altar  of  the  Ilissian  Muses,  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Fhaedr.  c.  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Artemis  A grot  era,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  Stavromenos  Petros. 
To  tiie  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  Ilissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wheler 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a circular  temple,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart. 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Ilissian  Muses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Iliss us  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agra,  in  which  was  the  Tempi « 
of  Artemis  Agrotera , spoken  of  above.  A part  of 
this  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  since  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  rd  b "Kypcus. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "A ypa ; Plut.  Demetr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanus  (/.  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a spot  before 
the  city  (vp&  ttjj  ardAtvs),  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  i*»- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Pausanias  retraces  bis 
steps  to  the  Prytaneium.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  hill  Ardettus  (’Ap&irrrbs),  situated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocrat., 
Hesych.,  Suid.  s.  v.;  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  Helicon 
in  ancient  times.  (Cleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  A need. 
Grace,  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 

the  Prytaneium  to  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acro- 
polis. (Paus.  i.  20—22.  § 3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  round 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Acropolis. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Stri  ct  of  the  Tripoils,  which  led  to  the  Lenaeum 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [sec  p.  291],  and  by  a number 
pf  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
calk'd  Lin  mac.  It  was  here  that  the  Dionyriac 
festival,  called  Lenaea,  was  celebrated.  (Tbuc.  ii.  15; 
Diet,  of  AnL  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  thuatre  to  the 
south,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Its  site 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  band  to  persons 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  Ilissus,  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut.  Per.  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  b.  c.  85,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobareancs  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  63.  ( Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  L c.;  Bbckh,  No.  357 ; l>icL 
of  Ant.  pp.822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a succession  of  arches,  which  Leake  con 
jeetures  may  have  belonged  to  a portico,  built  by 
Hcrodcs  Auk  us,  for  the  purpose  of  a covered  cocu- 
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orranicstion  between  the  theatre  and  the  Oddum  of 
Herod  ea.  Perhaps  they  are  the  remains  of  the 

Porticos  Ewnenia , which  appears  from  Vitruvius 
(t  c.)  to  hare  been  close  to  the  tlieatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  sec  p.  284. 

In  proceeding  from  the  theatre  Pausanias  first 
mentions  the  Tomb  of  Talos  or  Co  lot,  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalus 
is  said  to  have  hurled  him  down.  Pausanias  next 
comes  to  the  Asclepieium  or  Temple  of  Asclepku , 
which  stood  immediately  above  the  Odeium  of  He- 
rodes  Atticos.  Ita  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fountain  at  which  Ares  slew  Ualirrhothius, 
the  son  of  Poseidon.  Pausanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  llemdes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  Athens. 
[See  p.  286.]  Next  to  the  Aaclepieium  Pausa- 
nias,  in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Temple  of  Themis,  with  the  Tomb  of  llippolytus 
in  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pqndemus 
and  Peitho,  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Curo  trap  hut  ami 
Demeter  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pon- 
derous, Pausanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
Harmodios  and  Ariatogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Uippolytus 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  ( Uippol . 29,  seq.).  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  Demeter  was  probably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  tlie  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
oq  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
commenced  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  OeiL  Col. 
1600;  Said.  ae.  Kovporpo<pos  Hi?.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a passage  in  the 
Ly&istrata  of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Atlic- 
nian  women  being  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lysis trata  suddenly  perceives  a man  at  the  temple 
of  Dcmeter  Chloe  approaching  the  citadel : 

AT.  To&,  1o{»,  ywaixts  .... 

&v&p'  turtp'  &pw  TpocrihrTa  .... 

rT.  IIoC  8*  tori*,  Boris  iorl ; AT.  rapa  t b 
rift  XAthjs. 

The  Eleusinium , which  Pausanias  bad  mentioned 
(i.  14.  § 3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[.*»«  pt  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Elensinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ( Protrept . p.  13, 
Sylburg),  and  Amobius  ( adv . Gent . vi.  p.  193, 
Maine)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Eleusinium  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15) 
and  Xenophon  ( Hipparck.  3),  but  without  any 
positive  indication  of  ita  site. 

G.  Sixth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — The 

Acropolis , Areiopagus  and  Academy.  (Pa us.' 

L 22.  § 4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Fan  and  the  Areiopagus  [see  pp.  286,  281],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiojiagus,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
Panaihenaic  festival,  surmounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a sail  (i.  29.  § l).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Districts  of  the  Asty. 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  uupeu  and  the  country  into  Brjpoi  (S«A^«- 
voi  riju  ptv  w6\iu  Karri  Kwpas,  rijv  8 i x&pa*  tcard 
Wl/xovt,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Steph.).  In  consequence 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  *o\ts  and  the  Sfjpu,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi 
were  within  the  city.  But  siuce  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  tl»at  the  city  demi  were  outside  the 
walls  w hen  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Tbemistoeles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apjjy  to  all  the 
demi.  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeutn,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  tlie  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  city 
was  divided  into  Kwpai  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  Kwprrrou.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub.  966, 
Lysistr.  5 ; Hesych.  t.  v.  K eHfuu.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  city  demi : — 

1.  Cerameicus  (Kepaptutis  : Eth.  K tpaptis), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicus. 
The  Inner  Cerameicus  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [See 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsworth 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  later  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Ceramcici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  e.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Afoocdptou). 

2.  Melite  (MrAtn;:  Eth.  M«Ait«Ij),  was  a demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  west  of  tlie  Inner  Cerameicus. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  deinus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 

j hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Museium,  and  including  within  it  tlie  sejanitc  demi 
of  Scarabonidae  and  Collytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city,  and  contained 
! several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephacstcium,  the  Kury- 
saceium,  tlie  Colon  us  Agoracus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.298];  tlie  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
i cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ; the  Melauippciuui,  in  which 
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Melarappus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  was  buried  (Har- 
poerat. s.v.  MeAavi'mrsiov) ; the  temple  of  Athena 
Aristobula,  built  by  Themis  toe  les  near  his  own  house 
(Pint.  Them.  22);  the  house  of  Callias  (Plat.  Par- 
men.  p.  126.  a.;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  504); 
the  house  of  Phocion,  which  still  existed  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  (Pint  Phoc.  18);  and  a building, 
called  the  “ House  of  the  Melitians,"  in  which  tra- 
gedies were  rehearsed.  (Hesych.  Phot.  Lex.  t.  r. 
M«A<t«W  oIkos.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  in  which  Aesohines  played  the 
part  of  Oenomaus,  and  which  is  said  to  hare  been 
situated  in  Collytus  (Harpoerat.  a.  r. 'I  axavSpos  ; 
Anonym.  VU.  Aesch .);  since  the  district  of  Melite,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
demus  of  Collytus.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx.  The  Meii- 
tian  Gate  at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  11)  speaks  of  an  “ oppidum  Melite,” 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Macedonians,  erected  on  the  hill  Museium. 
[See  p.284,  a.] 

3.  Scambonulae  (2*afi6«»d8ai),  a demus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  consequeuce  of  a 
passage  of  Patisanias  (L  38.  § 2)  Miillcr  placed 
this  demus  near  Elcusis ; but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  city  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  the  district  of  Melite,  and  occupied 
the  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx-  Its  con- 
nexion with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  legend,  that 
Melite  derived  its  name  from  Melite,  a daughter  of 
Myrrnex,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules  ; and  that 
this  Myrrnex  gave  his  name  to  a street  in  Scam- 
bonidae.  ^Haq>ocrat  ».  r.  MsAlnj ; Hesych.,  $.  v. 
Mvpfx-rjKoi  At  paw  6s ; comp.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  100; 
and  Phot  Lex.)  This  street,  however,  the  “ Street 
of  Ants,”  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a hero,  but 
from  its  being  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  district. 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circumstance  (from  otcapSis,  **  crooked.") 

4.  Collytus  (KoAAi/tAj,  not  KoAtrrrdj  : Eth. 
KoAAirrm),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears from  a passage  of  Strabo  (i.  p.  65)  that  Col- 
iytus  and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  have  erroneously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Collytus 
and  Melite  arc  quoted  as  an  example  of  pA\  btrrwv  \ 
cutptSwy  Spov.)  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  a favourite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (efo  Exsil  6,  p.  601),  “neither  do 
all  Athenians  inhabit  Collytus,  nor  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  Spartans  Pitane,”  Craneium  and 
Pitane  being  two  favourite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  described  by  Himerius 
(ap.  Phot  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a art- 
vanro'r  (which  does  not  mean  a narrow  street,  but 
simply  a street,  comp.  l)iod.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  s.  r.),  | 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  much  valued 
for  its  use  of  the  market  ( hyopdt  XPf‘9  ripd>fxtvo%), 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understand  that 
it  was  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market. 
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Forchhamtner  places  Collytus  lietween  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  in  which  case  the  expression  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
<TT*yanris  not  to  signify  a street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium,  in- 
cluding the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  that 
Collytus  bordered  upon  Diomeia,  and  accordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  refers  would  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  namely,  that  Collytus  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  Collytus  was  the  father  of  Diomus,  the  favourite 
of  Hercules;  and  that  some  of  the  Melitenses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diomus,  migrated  from  Melite,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metagcituia,  in  memory 
of  their  origin.  (Pint,  de  Exsil.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B.  $.  e. 
A uintta ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Aiofittus.)  This  legend 
confirms  the  preceding  account  of  Collytus  being 
situated  in  Melite.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a theatre  in  Collytus,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaus;  and  we  are  also  told  that  be 
lived  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  Ep.  5.) 
Collytus  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  Timon,  7,  44),  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cydaihenaevm  (Kuha&rjyeuoy : Eth.  KoSathj- 
vcutis),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot.)  The  name  is  apparently 
compounded  of  kvSos  “ glory,"  and  ’Afbjeaioj,  and  is 
hence  explained  by  Hesychins  (a.  r.)  as  Mo^ot 
’Afbjmto*.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  as  Leake 
has  suggested,  that  this  demus  occupied  the  The- 
scian  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
parts  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  and  south-east. 
(Leake,  p.  443;  Miiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  transl.) 

6.  Diomeia  (Ai6u.na : Eth.  Aioptis ),  a demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  consisting,  like 
Cerameicus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
city,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  city-gstcs  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomeia  was  situated 
the  Cynosarges.  (Steph.,  Suid.  s.  v.  Auijitia;  He- 
sych. s.  v.  At opus ; Steph.,  Hesych.  i.  r.  Kvro- 
trapytt ; SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  664;  Pint,  de 
Exsil.  L c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  hare 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls,  since  the  dcraus 
Alopece  was  close  to  Cynosarges.  and  only  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Herod, 
v.  63;  Aesch.  c.  Tim.  p.  119,  Reiske.) 

7.  Coele  (KotArj),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  valley  between  the  Mrseinm  and 
the  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  Ilissus.  In  this 
district,  just  outside  the  Melitian  gate,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Thncydides  and  Cimun.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceiriadae  (Kcipidftoi),  a demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpoerat.,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  s.  r.)  The  position  of  this  demos 
is  uncertain ; but  Sauppe  brings  forward  many 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  within  the  city 
walls.  In  this  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Me- 
troum,  was  the  BdpaBpor,  into  which  criminals  were 
cast.  (For  authorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp  17,  18.) 

9.  Agrae  (’'Ay pat),  was  situated  south  of  the 
I Ilissus,  and  in  the  SE.  of  the  city.  Respecting  its 

site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
I separate  demus,  and  was  perhaps  included  in  the 
! demus  of  Agryle,  which  was  situated  south  of  it. 
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10.  Ltmnae  (Afo*ai),  was  a dirt  riot  to  the  south 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  which  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
*u  situated.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  was  not  a demos, 
as  stated  by  the  Scholiast  on  Callimachus  (//.  in 
Del  172),  who  has  mistaken  the  Limnae  of  Messenia 
for  the  Limnae  of  Athens. 

Colontu,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  a hill  in 
the  dty,  is  maintained  by  Sauppe  to  have  been  a 
separate  dermis;  but  see  above,  p.  298,  b. 

The  Euboean  cities  of  Eretria  and  Histiaea  were 
said  by  some  to  have  been  named  from  Attic  demi 
(Strab.  x.  p.  445);  and  from  another  passage  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  so-  . 
called  New  Agora  occupied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  298,  b.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Eretria  was 
situated  in  the  city;  and  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  either  by  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
a demos. 

Respecting  the  city  demi  the  best  account  is  given 
by  Sauppe,  De  Demis  Urbanis  Athenaeum,  Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X.  Suburbs  of  tub  Citt. 

1.  The  Outer  Cerameicus  and  the  Academy. — 
The  road  to  the  Academy  (’A nabij/da),  which  was 
distant  six  or  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 
Dipylum,  ran  through  the  Outer  Cerameicua 
(Lie.  xxxi.  24 ; Thuc.  vi.  57 ; Plat.  Parm.  2 ; Plut. 
SuU.  14;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1 ; Lucian,  Scyth.  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thacydidea  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city  (fri  tov  jcoAAI/ttou  wpoaart'iov  rijs  u6- 
\*ac$,  Thuc.  ii.  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  monuments  of  illustrious  Athenians,  especially 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cenuneicus  was  the  place  of  burial  for  all  persons 
who  were  honoured  with  a public  funeral.  Hence 
we  read  in  Aristophanes  (Arts,  395): — 

6 Ktpantucbs  8<{fTcu  vw. 

SijXocitp  yip  Xya  ratf>w per. 

Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Paus.  i. 
29.  § 4;  comp.  Cic.  de  Ley.  ii.  26.)  In  this  lo- 
cality was  found  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Potidaea,  b.  c.  432. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academus,  and  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a gymnasium.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall 
by  Hipparchus,  and  was  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
walks,  groves,  and  fountains.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  7 ; 
Suid.  i.  v.  *I«wd ipxov  rtixiov;  Plut.  Cim.  13.)  The 
beauty  of  the  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations  was 
particularly  celebrated.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entrance  were  a statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  inclosure  were  a temple  of  Athena, 
and  altars  of  the  Muses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  Ac. 
(Pans.  i.  30.  § l.)  It  was  from  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus that  the  race  of  the  Lampadephoria  com- 
menced. The  Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato 
taught,  who  possessed  a small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
(Diog.  Laert.  I c. ; Aelian,  V.  11.  ix.  10.)  His 
successors  continued  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
were  hence  called  the  Academic  philosophers.  It 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy, 
and  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
celebrated  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
timber  for  the  construction  of  his  military  machines. 
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(Pint.  M 12 ; Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  continued  to  enjoy  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
, the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  were  derived  from 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheium.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  first  olive  tree 
planted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  shown 
to  Pausanias  as  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  Zeus  Morins.  (Comp.  Suid.  s.  r. 
Mopiau;  SoboL  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col  730.)  A little 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  hill  of  Colonns, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Paus.  i.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Akadhimia  is  still  attached  to  this  spot. 
“ It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-courses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lyrabettns  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dens and  olive  plantations.  These  waters  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a certain  degree  of  verdure  when 
all  the  surrounding  plain  is  parched  with  the  heat 
of  summer."  (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cynosarye s (Kuricapy* s).  was  a sanctoary  of 
Hercules  and  a gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  dty,  not  far  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomus  to  Hercule-.  (Pans.  i.  19. 
§ 3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  116;  Plut.  Them.  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  $.  v.  'HpdxActa;  Hesych.  Said.  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Kuv6aapyts.)  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taught  in  the  Cynoearges.  (Diog. 
Laert  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighlwuring  Lyceium,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24.)  Since  Cynoearges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  ViL  X.  Oral  p.  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  of 
the  Academy,  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a suburb  of  the  city. 
(Forchhammer,  p.  368.) 

3.  Lyceium  (A vk*iov),  a gymnasium  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lyceius,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
tr  *es,  was  also  situated  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynoearges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Peisistratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycurgus.  (Paus.  i. 
19.  § 3;  Xen.  Hipp.  3.  § 6;  Hesych.  Harpocrat. 
Said.  m.  v.  Avk nor.)  The  Lyceium  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  practice  of  walk 
ing  in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  Laert.  v.  5;  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  i.  4 ) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lyceium  was  a fountain 
of  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  was  a small  gate  of 
the  dty,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocbaris  and  Diomeia  (Plat.  Lys.  1 ; Hesych. 

S.  v ndvonj'.) 

4.  Lycabettus  (AunaSriTTii),  was  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-eastern  side,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of 
Si  Georyr , from  the  church  of  St.  George  on  its 
summit.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geographers  with  Anchcsmns  (’A>- 
X*ap6i),  which  is  described  by  Pausanias  (i.  32 
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§ 2)  a*  a small  mountain  with  a statue  of  Zeus 
Anchcsmius.  Pausanias  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmus;  but  since  all  the  other  hills 
around  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St.  George  must  have  been 
Anchesmus.  But  the  some  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Lycabettus.  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a name  in  the  classical  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  tie  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
and  by  all  suliscquent  writers.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St.  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Ncriton,  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  ami  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophanes (Han.  1057),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountains: 

ohf  <rl  Ktyps  AvKaSrjrrobs 
sol  n apvatruv  rjpur  peyi&y,  tout'  itrrl  rb 
Xpyvrci  StSdtTKtty. 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Fames,  from  which  they 
had  come.  (Phot.  Lex.  i.  r.  Uipyys.)  Plato  (Cri- 
tiru,  p.  112.  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a demos 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
mountain  to  serve  as  a bulwark  in  front  of  the  Acro- 
polis, was  informed  on  her  return  by  a crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tig.  Car.  12;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq.;  Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Anchea- 
inus  to  bo  a later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
Lycabettus.  [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XL  Tiik  Port-towns. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsula  of  Peiraeens,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  other  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  two.  This  peninsula  contains  three 
natural  basins  or  harbours,  a large  one  on  the  western 
side,  now  called  Drdko  (or  Porto  Leone),  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
St  ratio  tiki  (or  PaeehaUmdni ),  and  Fandri ; the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describes  (i.  93)  Pei- 
raeeus  as  xuP^oy  Aifiiras  tx0lf  rP***  aino<pvth. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phalerurn  ; and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
ThcmistodtVi  that  they  fortified  the  Pciraecus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (i.  1.  § 2): 

“ The  Pciraeeus  was  a dcinus  from  early  times,  but 
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was  not  used  as  a harbour  before  Themiatocles  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalerurn,  at  the  spot 
where  the  sea  ia  nearest  to  the  city.  ....  But 
Themiatocles,  when  he  held  the  government,  per- 
ceiving that  Pei  race  us  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  ports 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerurn  (kipivat  rp* it 
Mt  r°v  ♦oAt? poi),  made  it  into  a receptacle 
of  ships.”  From  this  postage,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  three  ancient  |«orts  of 
Peiraeens  were  those  now  called  Drdko , Stratiotiki , 
and  F anari ; and  that  Phalerurn  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Peiraceus,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  cast,  when*  the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to 
Athens.  But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a very 
different  situation  has  lieen  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.  Misled  by  a false  interpretation 
of  a passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Pac.  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  large 
harbour  of  Peiraceus  ( Drdko ) was  divided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Cant  hams  (KdrOapo*),  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Z*a)  for  corn-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  ('  AQpobicrtov)  for  other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  refer.  It 
was  further  maintained  that  Stratiotiki  was  the 
ancient  liarbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Fandri,  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerurn.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulrichs  in  a pamphlet 
published  in  modem  Greek  ( ol  A iperts  teal  rd  pjx- 
Kpa  rtixyi  tv*  'A&yvuv,  Athens.  1843),  of  the 
arguments  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Zeitschrift  Jur  die  A Iterth umsirieeen- 
tchafl  (for  1844,  p.  17.  seq.).  Ulrichs  rejects  the 
division  of  the  Larger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  parts ; the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  half  being  called 
Emporium  (’E^irdpioe),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  tho  southern  hay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
tharus,  and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.  Of  the  two 
smaller  harbours  he  supposes  Stratiotiki  to  be  Zea, 
and  Phandri  Munychia.  Phalerurn  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bay, 
where  the  chapel  of  St.  George  now  stands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tptls  ITupToi,  or  the  Three 
Tcncert.  Ulrichs  was  led  to  these  conclusions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
affairs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  which 
were  published  by  Bockh,  with  a valuable  commen- 
tary under  the  title  of  Urhmdm  uber  da s Senctsen 
dee  att hchen  Staates , Berlin,  1834.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Ulrichs’s  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt ; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A.  Phalerurn. 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraceus  is  said  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  island, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  (Stnib.  i.  p.  59 ; Plin. 
iii.  85;  Suid.  ».  r*.  (pSapoi.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipeduut  ('AAnr*- 
8oc),  and  continued  to  la1  a marshy  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Peiraceus  almost  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  construction  of  the  broad  carriage 
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I*LAN  OF  TUE  PORT-TOWNS. 


A.  Harbour  of  Pfirifftu 
^Emporium),  now  Drako 
or  Porto  Leone. 

H.  Harbour  of  Cantharua. 

C.  Harbour  of  Z«a,  now 
Stratioiiki. 

D.  Harbour  of  Munychia, 
bo*  Fandri. 


E.  Munychia,  the  Acropolia 
of  Peiraceua. 

].  Alcitmu. 

2.  Ship-house*. 

3.  Hoplotheca  or  Armen- 
tariuin  of  Philo. 

4.  Aphrodiiiura. 

6.  Stoac. 


f!.  Cophoa  LI  men. 

7.  Ketionia. 
h.  Shlp-hou*es. 

0.  Ph realty*. 

10.  Northern  Long  Wall. 

11.  Southern  Long  Wall. 
1*2.  Halac. 

13.  Necropolia. 


14.  Ruin*,  erroneously  *up- 
tMMcd  to  be  thoae  of  the 
Peiralc  ’I'heatre. 

15.  Temple  of  Zeu*  Soter. 
1C.  HlppoiUmeian  Agora. 
17.  Theatre. 


Pad  (auafirSt),  which  was  carried  across  it.  (Har- 
prraL,  Suid.  i.  v.  aAiwtSo'v\  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 30.) 
t’nder  these  circumstances  the  only  spot  which  the 
ancient  Athenians  could  use  as  a harbour  was  the 
swth-eastern  corner  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  now  called, 
« already  remarked , Tfttis  Tlvpyot,  which  is  a round 
hill  projecting  into  the  sex  This  was  accordingly 
the  cite  of  Phalerura  (♦oAtj por,  also  QaArjpis : Kth. 
♦ftArpfit),  a demos  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis. 
Tliia  situation  secured  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athena  two  advantages,  which  were  not  possessed 
by  the  harbours  of  the  Pciraic  peninsula:  first,  it 
much  nearer  to  the  mo6t  ancient  part  of  the  city, 
»bkh  was  built  for  the  most  part  immediately  south 
«f  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  ii.  15);  and,  secondly,  it 
accessible  at  every  season  of  the  year  by  a per- 
fectly dry  rood. 

The  true  position  of  Phalorum  is  indicated  by 
®any  circumstance*.  It  is  never  included  by  ancient 
*ritera  within  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. 
Strabo,  after  describing  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia, 
of  Phalerum  as  the  next  place  in  order  along 
the  shore  (m«tA  rb*  ricipaia  ♦aArjp*‘S  brj^as  (y  rrj 
h*(rii  rapaAi'a,  ix.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
which  Phalerum  could  have  been  situated  before 
caching  Tp«7«  nipyoi,  since  the  intervening  shore 
°f  the  Phaleric  gulf  is  marshy  (rb  ♦aArjpordK,  Pint. 
* if-  X.  Orat.  p.  844,  Them.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  400; 
ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1693).  The  account  which 


Herodotus  gives  (v.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  landed  at  Phalerum,  by  the  Thessa- 
lian cavalry  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  open  country  which  extends  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  but  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Bay  of  Phandri , which  is  completely  pro- 
tected against  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  the  rugged 
mountain  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Moreover, 
Ulricha  discovered  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  considerable  substructions  of  an  ancient  wall, 
apparently  the  Phaleric  Wall,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  five  stadia  shorter  than  the  two 
Long  Walls.  [See  p.  259,  b.] 

That  there  was  a town  near  St  George  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  columns,  cisterns,  and 
other  ruins  which  Ulrich::  found  at  this  place ; and 
we  learn  from  another  authority  that  there  may  still 
be  seen  under  water  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mole, 
upon  which  a Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  (Westerrnann,  in 
ZeiUchri/t  fur  die  Alterthujnswisstnschnft , 1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Colias  (KceAiaj),  where  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  ashore  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (llerod. 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pausanias  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalerum  (i.  1.  § 5),  used  to  be 
identified  with  Tp*»»  Uvpyoi,  but  must  now  be  placed 
SE.  at  the  present  Cape  of  St.  Kosmas : near  the 
latter  are  some  ancient  remains,  which  are  probably 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Colias  mentioned 

by  Pausanias. 

The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  used  after  the 
foundation  of  Peiraeeus;  hut  the  place  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausunia*.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  monuments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zeus,  and  Athena  Sciras,  called  by  Plutarch  {The*. 
17)  a temple  of  Scirus;  and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
God^  of  the  Sons  of  Theseus,  and  of  Phalerus.  The 
sepulchre  of  Aristeides  (Plut.  Arist.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
lerum. The  Phaleric  bay  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.  (For  authorities,  see  Leake,  p.  397.) 

B.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. 

1.  Division  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. — Pei- 
raeeus (Ilctpaievs:  Eth.  II tipaius)  was  a demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rocky  heights  of  the  peninsuln,  and  was 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  Halijiedon,  mentioned  above.  Munychia 
(Moo vox*®)  was  included  in  Peiraeeus,  and  did  not 
form  a separate  demus.  Of  the  site  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigations of  Curt  ilia  (As  Portubus  Athenarum, 
Halis,  1842);  Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtius.  Munychia  was  ■ 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  Katrr&Aa.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  I.eako  ha*l  erroneously  given  the  name 
of  Munychia  to  a smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  the  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  Fortifications  and  llarhours.  — The  whole 
peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  including  of  course  Muny- 
chia,  was  surrounded  by  Theinistocles  with  a strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
in  circumference  (Thuc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Thetnistocles  had  originally  contemplated  (Thuc.  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  ( Mitkr . 30)  is  correct  in  stating 
thut  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
a height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Thetnistocles. 

“ In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  farmed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior  j 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  rubble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metal.  The  result  was  a 
solid  wall  probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual 
a height.”  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335;  comp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
Leake  confirm  this  account.  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  of  Ktioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
Halae.  These  fortifications  w'ere  connected  with 
those  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
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have  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  seq.]  It 
is  nsually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
tnistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  was  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus;  but  C.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles,  it  was  formed  into  a regularly  planned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamus  for  this 
purpose.  Hippodamus  laid  out  the  town  with  brrad 
straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angle?, 
which  thus  formed  a striking  contrast  with  the  nar- 
row and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  (Hermans, 
Disputatio  de  IJippodamo  Milesio,  Marburg,  1841.) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  mole?, 
which  left  only  a passage  in  the  middle  for 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  abreast.  These 
moles  were  a continuation  of  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (to  K\t?dpa  icJy  Kifievuv')  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gates  in  the  walls.  Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  closed  ports  (kAcmttoI  Kefilrt  f),  and  the 
walls  were  called  xvhai,  or  denes,  from  their  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbours 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  closed  ports  (Hesych.  t.  r. 
Zf'a ; SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  145;  comp.  Thuc. 
ii.  94;  Plut.  Demetr.  7 ; Xen.  Hell  ii.  2.  § 4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  chelae , or 
moles.  Hence  these  three  harbours  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisions  of  the  larger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  d 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  closed  ports. 

(i.)  Phandri,  the  smallest  of  the  three  harbour?, 
was  anciently  called  Mltctchla,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it.  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  war; 
and  wc  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  referred 
to,  that  it  contained  82  vtaxtoucoi,  or  ship-houses. 
Tliis  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Phalerum ; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  trading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  having  no  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  liave  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  neglected  the  more  commodious  harbour?  of 
StratiotUci  and  Drake,  in  it*  immediate  vicinity. 
The  modern  name  of  Phaniiri  is  probably  owing  to 
a lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii.)  StratiotUci  (called  Paschalimdni  by  Ulrichs X 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zea 
(Z«a),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topographers 
Munychia.  (Timeaus,  Lex.,  Plat.;  Phot.  Lex.  s.  r. 
Zea.)  It  was  the  largest  of  the  three  harbours  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
whereas  Munychia  liad  only  82,  and  Cantharos  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zca  appear  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias:  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  rtwcoucm  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  § 3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athenians  under  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Meursius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  coufined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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Cm.)  Drain  or  Porto  Leone,  the  largest  of  the 
three  harbours,  was  commonly  called  by  the  ancients 
simply  Peirakrus  (n«ipcuei>»),  or  Tint  Harbour 
(J  A nvr).  It  derives  its  modem  name  from  a 
colossal  lion  of  while  marble,  which  Spon  and 
Wbeler  observed  upon  the  beach,  when  they  visited 
Athens;  and  which  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  tho  Venetians  in  1687. 
Dnko  is  the  name  used  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
since  Spdxo/y,  which  originally  meant  only  a serpent, 
now  signifies  a monster  of  any  kind,  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lion. 

it  has  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
writers,  misled  by  a passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Pac.  145),  divided  the  harbour  of 
Peiraeeua  into  three  separate  ports,  named  Can- 
tharus,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  but  the  words  of  the 
ttboiiast  warrant  no  such  conclusion: — 6 Tltipauvt 
AitUeai  fx«  rput,  vdvras  icAtiarovs’  «Ts  pkv  6 
KarHapov  Aifi7jr  — it>  ep  rb  vtwpi a.  *Jra  rb  ’A<p  po- 
lls w th a kvkA<?  tow  A tpuiros  oroal  w«rrt.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus ; but, 
after  mentioning  Cantharus,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
Aphrodisium,  a temple  of  Aphrodite,  was  one ; and 
then  followed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
supposed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  situated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  harbour,  Aphro- 
diaam  to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  harbour, 
ud  Cantharus  to  be  the  name  of  the  inner  harbour, 
mw  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Cephissus. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last-mentioned  spot 
never  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Pei  race  us,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harbour  traces  of  the 
*acient  wall  have  been  discovered ; and  it  is  very 
pwbable  that  this  marsh  is  tho  one  called  llalae 
CAAaf)  by  Xenophon.  {Hell.  ii.  4.  § 34.) 

The  harbour  of  Pciraeeus  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  smaller 
coe,  occupying  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  named  Cantharus.  It 
w*i  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harbours  for  ships  of 
**r,  and  contained  94  ship-houses.  Probably  upon 
the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus  the  armoury 
(ivA^wij)  of  Philo  stood,  containing  arms  for 
1000  ships.  (Sirab.  ix.  p.  395  ; Plin.  rii.  37.  s.  38 ; 
Ck.  de  Oral.  i.  14;  Vitrur.  vii.  Praef.;  Appian, 
Mtihr.  41.) 

The  remainder  of  the  harbour,  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporium,  and 
was  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaens, 
/>«.  Plat. ; Harpocrat.  s.  e.  buy  pa.)  The  sur- 

rounding shore,  which  was  also  called  Emporium, 
contained  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
til  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
mercantile  purposes.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
Ibcni  Stoa  (panpa  trroh),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Paus.  i.  1.  § 3) ; a second  was  the  Deigma 
(Aftyu),  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
samples  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
A*rypa;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  974;  Dem. 
e.  Durit.  p.  932) ; a thin!  was  the  Alphitopolis 
fAA$<re*{#Ats),  or  Corn-Exchange,  said  to  have 
bwn  built  by  Pericles  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit. 
$47):  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
b*n  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  the  Em- 
I'riurn  and  Cantharus  stood  the  Aphrodisium,  or 
tmple  tf  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  alter  his  victory 
*t  Cnidus.  (Pans.  /.  c. ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac. 
I-  c.)  The  limits  of  the  Emporium  towards  Can- 
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t barns  were  marked  by  a boundary  stone  discovered 
in  situ  in  1843,  and  bearing  the  inscription: — 

EMnOPIO 

KAIHOAO 

H0P02, 

i.  e.,  'Lfiwoplou  teal  & 5ow  Spot.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  the  H for  the  spiritus  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  stone  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  first  foundation  of  Pciraeeus 
by  Themis tocles,  or  when  the  town  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamus  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a street  leading  from  the  Em- 
porium to  tho  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus. 

3.  Topography  of  Munychia  and  Peiraeeus.  — 
Tho  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Pciraeeus,  lias  been  already  explained.  Remains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  uf  the 
hill,  now  called  Castclla , above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
ndri.  From  its  position  it  commanded  tho  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  (owo- 
tIwtoooi  5’  airrtp  Aip tvts  rptis,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  Peiraeeus.  Epimenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Plat  Sol.  12;  Diog.  Laiirt.  L 114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  operations  with  success  against 
the  .Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a long  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
n.  c.  322.  (Paus.  i.  25.  § 4 ; Plut.  Dem.  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  to  Cassandcr,  in  u.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter;  and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Plialc- 
reus  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  B.c. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  from  Munychia 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.c.  299,  again  placed  a gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  the  Muscium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olvmpiodorus,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  b.c.  287. 
(Paus.  L 25.  § 4,  seq.,  26.  § 1,  seq. ; Diod.  xviii. 
48,  74,  xx.  45 ; Plut.  Demetr.  8,  seq.,  46,  Phoc. 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  and  of  his  son  Demetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munychia ; but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  A rat  us  purchased  the  de- 
parture of  the  Macedonian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a large  sum  of  money.  (Plut.  Arat.  34 ; 
Paus.  ii.  8.  § 5.)  Strabo  ( L c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  full  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Pciraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  to  tho  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  above  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
wliich  was  laid  out  by  the  same  architect,  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  beauty 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was  a temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a celebrated  place  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 11; 
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Tam.  i.  1.  § 4 ; Dem.  de  Caron,  p.  222,  Reiske ; 
Lys.  c.  Agorot,  pp.  460,  462,  Reiske.)  Near  the 
preceding,  and  probably  also  within  the  fortress,  was 
the  Bendideiwn  (B*r8i8ttov),  or  temple  of  the 
Thracian  Artemis  Bendis,  whose  festival,  the  Bcn- 
didcia,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  before  the  lesser 
Panathenaca.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  § 11;  Plat. 
dr  Rep.  i.  pp.  327, 354.)  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill  was  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  facing  the 
great  harbour  : it  must  have  been  of  considerable 
rise,  as  the  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were 
sometimes  h?!d  in  it.  (Thuc,  viii.  93  ; Xen.  Nell. 
ii.  4.  § 32  ; Lys.  c.  Agorot,  pp.  464,  479  ; comp. 
Dein.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  379.)  It  was  in  this  theatre 
that  Socrates  saw  a performance  of  one  of  the  plays 
of  Euripides.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  13.)  Some  modem 
writers  distinguish  between  the  theatre  at  Munychia 
and  another  in  Peiraeeus  ; but  the  ancient  writers 
mention  only  one  theatre  in  the  peninsula,  called 
indifferently  the  Pciraic  or  the  Munychian  theatre, 
the  latter  name  being  given  to  it  from  its  situation 
npon  the  hill  of  Munychia.  The  mins  near  the 
harbour  of  Zea,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
those  of  the  Peiraic  theatre,  belonged  probably  to 
another  building. 

The  proper  agora  of  Peiraeeus  was  called  the  Hip- 
podameian  Agora  (TvwoJdjreiof  hyopd),  to  distin- 
gui&h  it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  was  also  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  sitnated 
near  the  spot  where  the  two  Long  Walls  joined  the 
wall  of  Peiraeeus;  and  a broad  street  led  from  it  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Munychia.  (Xen.  Nell  ii.  4.  § 11; 
Andoc.  de  Mgtt.  p.  23,  Reiske ; Dem.  c.  Timoth. 
]>.  1 190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  there  was 
on  tho  right  hand  the  promontory  Alcimus  ("AA-  I 
tripos),  on  the  left  hand  the  promontory  Eetionia  \ 
('HenwWa,  or  ’H*t tuvaa).  On  Alcimus  stood  the  j 
tomb  of  Themistocles,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have  j 
been  brought  from  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and  ' 
buried  at  this  place.  (Plut.  Them.  32;  Pans.  i.  1.  j 
§ 2).  Eetionia  was  a tongue  of  land  commanding  I 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ; and  it  was  here  that  ! 
the  Four  Hundred  in  b.  c.  411  erected  a fort,  in  J 
order  to  prevent  more  effectually  the  entrance  of  the  I 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  (Thuc. 
viii.  90  ; Dem.  c.  Theocr . p.  1343  ; Harpocmt., 
►Suid.,  Steph.  II.  i.  r.  'HcTiffrcm.)  The  small  bay 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  promontory  was  probably 
the  ttaHpbr  \lprjr  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (Hell 
ii.  4.  §31.) 

The  buildings  around  tho  shore  of  the  great 
harbour  have  been  already  mentioned.  Probably 
behind  the  Macra  Stoa  was  the  temenus  qf  Zeus  and 
Athena,  which  Pausanias  (i.  1.  § 3)  mentions  as 
oho  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Peiraeeus, 
and  whi«h  is  described  by  other  writers  as  the 
temple  of  Zeus  »Soter.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Liv.  xxxi. 
30;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  8.  19.  § 14.)  Pkreattys,  which 
was  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ho- 
micides, was  situated  in  Peiraeeus  ; and  as  this 
court  is  described  indifferently  4r  Z or  Iv  ^pearrot, 
it  must  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harbour  of 
Zea.  The  accused  pleaded  their  cause  on  board  ship, 
while  the  judges  sat  upon  the  shore.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§11;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645;  Pollux,  viii.  120; 
Becker,  A need.  Graec.  i.  p.  311.) 

Peiraeeus  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  it  by  its  capture  by  Sulla,  who  destroyed  its 
fortifications  and  arsenals.  So  rapid  was  its  decline 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  become  “ a small 
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village,  sitnated  around  the  ports  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Sotcr.”  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topography  of 
Athens  is  Col.  Leake’s  Topography  of  Athena, 
London,  1841,  2nd  edition.  In  common  with  all 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  the  writer  of  tbe 
present  article  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Col.  I^eake,  although  he  has  liad  occasion  to  differ 
from  him  on  some  points.  The  other  modem 
works  from  which  most  assistance  have  been  de- 
rived are  Forckhammer,  Topogrnphie  von  A then, 
in  Kickr  Philoltgische  Stud  ten,  Kiel,  1841 ; Kruse, 
Hellos,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.,  Leipzig,  1 826 ; K.  0.  Mftller, 
art.  A ttika  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Eneyclopadie, 
vol.  vi.,  translated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1842  ; 
Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  London,  1836  ; 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athena,  London, 
1762 — 1816,  4 vols.,  fo.  (2nd  ed.  1825—1827); 
Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece , vol.  i.  London,  1819; 
Proktech,  Nenkwurdiglceiten,  <fc.,  vol.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1836;  Mure,  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
Edinburgh,  1842. 


COINS  Of  ATHENS. 


ATHENAEON  ('AOrjyeudv:  Sudal  or  Sugdajof) 
also  called  “ a harbour  of  tlie  Scythotauri,”  was  a 
port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
(Anon.  Peripl.  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  (’AthjmTor).  1.  A fortress  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Meg** 
lopolis,  is  descril*cd  by  Plutarch  as  a position  in 
advance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  frontier  (IpSoXv 
Aavctirifrfjr),  and  near  Belem  ino.  It  was  fortified 

by  Cleoraenes  in  u.c.  224,  and  was*  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Spartans.  Leake  supposes  that  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Tzimbaru,  on  which 
there  are  some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  fortress-  la 
that  case  it  must  have  been  a different  plate  from 
the  Athenaeum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  nod 
from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  and  20  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Plut.  Cleom.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  iv.  37.  60, 
81 ; Paus.  viii.  44.  §§  2,  3;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  248.) 

2.  A fortress  in  Athamania  in  Epeirus,  described 
by  Livy  as  “ finibua  Macedonia#  subjectum,”  and 
apparently  near  Gomjdii.  Leake  places  it  on  » 
height,  a little  above  the  deserted  village  of  Apano 
Porta,  or  Porta  Panaghfa.  (Liv.  xxviii.  l,sxxU.25« 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  pp.  212,  525.) 


ATHENOPOLIS. 

ATHENOTOLIS,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Xarboocnsis,  dependent  on  Massilia.  (Mela,  ii.  5; 
Plin.  iii.  4.)  Stephanus  («.  v.  ’A 0i)vai)  mentions  an 
Atbenae  of  the  Ligystii,  which  may  be  tliia  place. 
There  are  no  measures  for  determining  the  position 
of  Athenopolis.  D’Anville  observes,  that  Pliny  and 
Mela  seem  to  place  this  Massaliot  settlement  south 
of  Forum  Julii  ( Ertjus );  and  yet  in  his  map  he 
fixes  it  north  of  Frtfjua,  at  a place  called  A gay. 
Walckenaer,  at  a guess,  places  it  at  St.  Tropes, 
which  is  on  a bay  nearly  due  south  of  Frejna.  The 
Athenaeopolitae  of  Varro  (£.  L.  viii.  35)  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

A'THESIS  (‘AnjOLySs,  Strab.;  ’A tutwv,  Plut.), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adigt.  It  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in 
a small  lake  near  the  modern  village  of  Reschen, 
and  after  a course  of  about  50  miles  in  a SE.  direc- 
tion, receives  the  waters  of  the  Atagis  or  Eisach , a 
stream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de- 
scends from  the  jass  of  the  Brenner.  Their  united 
waters  flow  nearly  due  S.  through  a broad  and 
deep  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
( Trento),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  close  to  Verona,  which  stands  on  a kind  of 
peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  Athesis.  ( Verona 
Alhssi  circumflua,  SiL  Ital.  viii.  597.)  From  hence 
it  pursues  its  course,  first  towards  the  SE.,  and 
afterwards  due  E.  through  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a few  miles  from 
the  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  without 
having  ever  joined  that  river.  From  its  source  to 
the  sea  it  has  a course  of  not  less  than  200  miles ; 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Padus  among  the  rivers  of  Italy.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 
’Arnoufis  and  ’hrdpas  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
ni  16.  s.  20;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  680;  Claudian,  de  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  196.)  Servius  {ad  Aen.  Lc.)  and  Vi- 
bins  Sequester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  Athesis 
as  falling  into  the  Padus;  a very  natural  mistake, 
a*  the  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a very 
short  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
side  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  their  main 
streams  continue  perfectly  distinct. 

It  was  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
probably  not  very  far  from  Verona,  that  Q.  Catulus 
was  defeated  bv  the  Cimbri  in  B.  c.  101 . (Liv.  Epit. 
Ixriii. : Flor.  iii.  3 ; Plut.  Mar.  23.)  [E.  H.  B. ) 

ATHMO'NIA,  A'THMONUM.  [Attica.] 

ATHOS  (*A0«j,  "A9u>¥,  Ep.  ’AWau,  gen.  ’A 86o»: 
Etk.  'AflwtTTjj),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Chakidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Singitic  gulf 
and  the  Aegaeon.  This  peninsula  was  properly 
called  Acte  ( Arn;,  Thuc.  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
of  Athu*  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  Holy 
Mountain  (*A ytov  ’Opos,  Monte  Santo),  from  the 
great  number  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
it  is  covered.  There  arc  20  of  these  monasteries, 
m«»t  of  which  were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
mipire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Each  of  the  different 
nations  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  lias  one  or 
more  monasteries  of  its  own ; and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Russia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  peninsula. 
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According  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 37,  Sillig), 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  is  75  (Roman)  miles, 
and  the  circumference  150  (Roman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  tha  following  terms  by  a modem  tra- 
veller:— “ The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im- 
mediately and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
farther  south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Karyts, 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karyts 

the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a nigged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a forest  of  dark-leaved 
foliage, extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  cliffs  at  the 
southern  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope- 
land's late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fathoms  of  line.”  (Lieut.  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibthorp,  in  Wal 
pole's  Travels , <fe.  p.  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  flight  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  (//.  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  account 
of  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidice.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  Tim  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  the 
passage  of  his  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  the  promontory,  and 
which  had  wrecked  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in  b.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

“ creditur  olim 

Veliflcatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Grama  meudux 

Audet  in  historia.” 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (L  c.),  Thucydides  (/.  c.),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modern  travellers.  The  modern  name 
of  tho  isthmus  is  Provlaka,  evidently  the  Romaic 
form  of  I7poaoAa(,  the  canal  in  front  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athoe.  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe : — 
“ The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  l>e 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gulf 
of  Monte  Santo  (tho  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bay  of  Erso  in  tho  Gulf  of  Contessa,  with  the 
exception  of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
touched.  But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
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canal  having  been  excavated  by  Xerxes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  a more  ready  passage  into  and  out 
of  the  peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants:  the  rain  and  small  springs 
draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjacent  heights 
afford,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a good  watering-  , 
place  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  very  dry  j 
weather)  runs  out  in  a good  stream.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  breadth  of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  have  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ; the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea;  the  soil  is  a light 
clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a very  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to 
1000  feet."  {Penny  Cyclopaedia , vol.  iii.  p.  23.) 

About  1 J mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[Acanthus],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately  . 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopolis.  [Sank.]  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  Dium,  Olophyxus,  i 
Ackothoum,  Thyrsus,  Cleonae,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.  c.)f 
Thucydides  (L  c.)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.33l),  Scylax 
(s.  v.  McucfSoWo)  adds  Charadnae,  and  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
Palaeorium  and  Apollonia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt.  Athos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (Ndpfoioi’),  now  Cape 
St.  George  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 11.) 
The  peninsula  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tyrrheno- 
Pclasgians,  who  continued  to  form  a large  part  of 
the  population  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc. 

I.  c.).  (Respecting  the  peninsula  in  general  sec 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Bowen, 
Mount  Athos , Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq. ; Licuts.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthorp, 

II.  cc .) 

A THRIBIS,  ATHLIBIS  (Herod,  ii.  166;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §§  41,  51  ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 1 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
’'A6\i€is,’AQdppaeit:Eth.  ’A0p*$»Ti|f  oCAdAiSlrijs), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribitc  nome,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Marccllinus  reckons  Athribis  among  the 
meet  considerable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (xxii.  16.  § 6).  It  seems  to  have 


Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribis 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  name  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  from  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athribis  and  1‘anopolis  denominate  “ the 
most  great  goddess.”  Thriphis  is  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amun  Khem,  one  of  the  first  quaternion 
of  deities  in  Egyptian  mythology;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  been  at  present  identified. 
Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs , &c.,  vol.  ir. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lion- headed  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  ruins  of  A tried  or  Tried , at  the  point  where 
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the  modern  canal  of  Moueys  turns  off  from  the  Nile, 
represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  basements,  besides  which  are 
the  remains  of  a temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thriphis  (Coptic 
Athrebi).  The  monks  of  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  their  usual  designation  of  these  ruins  is 
Medeenet  Ashaysh.  An  inscription  on  one  cf  the 
fallen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  contains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  block  are  found  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  German  icus : and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XII.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (b.c.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarries  from  which  tbe 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought ; and 
below  the  quarries  are  some  small  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  door*  arc  partially  preserved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a Greek  inscription,  im porting 
that  it  was  the  k<  sepulchre  of  Hermeius,  son  of 
Archibiua"  He  had  not,  however,  been  interred 
after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  since  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  of  calcined  bones.  Vestiges  also  are 
found  in  two  bread  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athribis,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
four  main  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(Champollion,  TEgypte,  voL  ii.  p.  48  ; Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes , p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ATHRYS.  [Tantrus.] 

ATHYRAS  ('Aflupar),  a river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptol.  iii  11.  § 6;  Plin* 
iv.  11.  s.  18.  § 47,  Sillig;  Pliny  calls  it  also  Pj- 
daras.) 

ATILIA'XA.  [Autrigones.] 

ATTN  A (’AriVa:  Eth.  Atinas,  itis).  1.  An  an- 
cient and  important  city  of  the  Volscians,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position,  on  a lofty  hill  near  tbe 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  ( Melfa ),  and  about 
12  miles  SE.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a great 
and  powerful  city  ( Atina  potens , Aen.  vii.  630) 
long  before  tbe  foundation  of  Rome,  and  Martial  also 
terms  it  “prisca  Atina"  (x.  92.  2.):  tbe  former 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a Latin  city,  but  from  it* 
position  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a Yd- 
scian  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory. In  b.  c.  313  it  was  (according  to  some  anna- 
lists) taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.  c.  293  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  x.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  it* 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appear!  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a praefectura,  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinued even  after  its  citizens  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  But  notwithstanding  its  in* 
ferior  position,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
favourable  contrast  between  its  population  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  his  friend  and  client  Cn.  Plan* 
cius,  and  was  included  in  the  Terentine  tribe. 
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(Ibid.  16.)  At  a subsequent  period  it  became  a 
municipal  town,  with  the  ordinary  privileges  and 
magistrates;  but  though  it  received  a military  colony 
under  Nero,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  rank.  We 
learn,  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a considerable  place  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Lih.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 62;  Murat.  Inter,  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  Orell. 
Inter.  140,  1 678,  2285,  Ac.) 

Si ius  Italicus  alludes  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
situation  ( monte  nitoto  detcendent  Atina , viii.  398), 
and  the  modern  city  of  Atina  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
results  not  only  from  its  own  position  on  a lolly  emi- 
nence, but  from  its  being  surrounded  by  high  and 
bleak  mountains,  especially  towards  the  south.  Its 
ancient  walls,  built  in  a massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  only  a portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  city;  their  extent  and 
magnitude  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  importance  in 
very  early  times.  Of  Koman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  on  a gTand  scale,  substruction* 
of  a temple,  and  fragments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sides numerous  sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. (Komanclli,  vol. iii.  p.  36 1 ; Craven,  Abrvxzi, 
vul.  i.  pp.  61 — 65.) 

2.  A town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tanager,  now  the  Valle  di  Diano.  It  is 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate- 
nates  among  the  inland  towns  of  Lucania,  and  by 
the  Liber  Coloniarvm , where  it  is  called  the  “ prac- 
fectora  Atenas.”  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  Atinates;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  ruins  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  Atena,  about  5 miles  N.  of  La  Sola. 
These  consist  of  extensive  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
tions have  also  been  discovered  on  the  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  rank  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appears  that  its  territory  must  have  extended  as  far 
as  La  Polla.  about  5 miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  banes  itself  under  ground,  a phenomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  44  in  campo 
Atinati."  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  209 ; Komanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ; Bullett.  dull 
Inst.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATIXTA'NIA  (’Arirravia  : Eth.  'Arnndsf, 

-oeos),  a mountainous  district  in  Illyria,  north  of 
Molocssis  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
A'His  flows,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
described  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
rude  in  climate.  The  Atintanes  are  first  mentioned 
in  b.  c.  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  assisted  the 
Arnbraciots  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atintanes  and  Molosri  were  com- 
manded by  the  same  leader.  (Thuc.  ii.  80.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
b.  c.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
b.  c.  1 68,  it  wt:  included  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia.  (Liv. 
xxviL  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  formed  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  326 ; Pol.  ii.  5 ; Scylax,  j.  v.  ’iWvpioi ; Lycophr. 
1043;  Steph.  B.  t.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
voL  iv.  p.  118.) 

ATLANTES  (’'ArAoi'Tf  j),  a people  in  the  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
by  salt  hills,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (Samira), 
ten  days’ journey  W.  of  the  Atarantks,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  using 
any  living  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  virions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  § 5;  Plin. 
v.  8 ; respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Atarantks.)  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  (i.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills;  but  tliat 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Rennell,  Hecren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  of  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod . vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  311; 
Hecren,  Idem , vol.  ii.pt  1.  p.  243.)  [P.  S.] 

ATLA'NTICUM  MARE.  The  opinions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
they  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straits  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  most  be  viewed  histo- 
rically; and  such  a view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  names  which  they  npplied  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  (’Hamuli)  had,  with  the  curly 
Greeks,  a sense  entirely  different  from  that  in  which 
we  use  it.  In  the  poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per- 
sonified being,  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Ur&Dus  and  Gaia),  a Titanic  deity  of  the 
higheri  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (lies.  Theog.  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Horn. 
II.  xx.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a stream  or  river 
(expressly  so  called)  encircling  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current  ; the  primeval  water,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  <d*iev  ytvtffis  and  3 awtp  yiveois  wdyrtaai 
TtTvKTai.  (II.  xiv.  201,  246;  comp.  Yirg.  Georg. 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerum,  with 
reference,  says  Servius,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stars  rose  out  of  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (II.  v.  5,  6,  xviiL 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  under  divine  direc- 
tion. (Od.  x.,  xi.,  xii.)  Among  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  H+oppot 
(Jtowing  backwards ),  which  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  tides  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Horn.  II.  xviiL 
399,  xx.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog.  776.) 

Whether  the>e  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  based  on  a vague  knowledge  of  the 
waters  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  be 
corrected  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Straits  at  a very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a suspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  tlian  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  tho 
S.  opened  into  one  and  tho  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  story  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  circumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  : and  tho 
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question  was  left,  in  ancient  geography,  with  the 
great  authority  of  Ptolemy  on  the  negative  side 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed- 
ing independently  in  the  two  directions,  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  expanses  of  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
while  their  connection  around  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [Arabicub  Sinus], 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natural 
correlative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (ii.  21 , 23,  iv.  8, 36);  and  it  deserves 
notice,  tliat  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceans , seas.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  have  retained,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  introduced  at  a late 
period,  when  there  was  probably  a confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Roman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  of  the  Roman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Ocean  us ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atianticus  b 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  wider  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotns  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  (of 
Hercules)  which  is  called  the  Sea  of  Atlas  (r?  f£o> 
anj K*u>v  ddAcuraa  tj  ‘AtAoktIj. — fem.  adj.  of  'At- 
Aat, — Ka\fofi4mj:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  ill  contradistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  the  Pillars 
(tj  irrbs  'Hpa*A flue  trrTjAwr  &aAcur<ra,  Arbtot. 
Meteor,  ii.  1;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  3;  Pint.  Pomp.  25); 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth  ; 
[Ati as].  (Comp.  Eurip.  Jlippol.  3 ; Aristot.  : 
/Vo6.  xxvi.  54.)  Both  names  arc  constantly  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
In  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (tj  t 3dA atr- 
<ra,  tj  ixrbs  arra,  Mare  Externum,  Marc  Ex- 
terius)  ; outer,  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of 
the  Great  Sea  (tj  fuy&Xri  ddXaaoa,  Mare  Magnum), 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Sea  or  Ocean  {'Eairtptas  'Clxfavbs,  bvriKbs 
and  Svapiubt  uKiavbi,  Hcsperium  Mare).  The  use 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tained its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  abandoned;  and  some  indications 
are  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  outside  of  all  the 
seas  of  Vie  world,  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
Orest.  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical  ; 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  poetical  name  of  the  | 
all-encircling  ricer  to  the  sea  which  was  supposed  ; 
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(by  most  geographers,  though  not  by  all)  to  sur- 
round the  inhabited  world  ; and  thb  encircling  sea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  in  the 
work  de  Mundo,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  3), 
it  b said  that  the  whole  world  b an  bland  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  (Cnrb  ttji  'ArAo>Turi($ 
KaXovp.4vT)t  3oAcur<7Tjr  irtpifytofitni:  and,  again, 
WAa7os  rb  rrjs  o'uco ufitVrjv,  ’AtAotti- 

nby  KoXtirat,  Kal  6 ’{lxtavbs,  rrepi^tur  Tjftaf),  and 
the  same  idea  b again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  b simply 
'ClKtaybr. 

Similarly  Cicero  {Somn.  Scip.  6)  describes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a small  bland,  surround td  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  Atlantic,  and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  man,  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum, 
quern  Ocean um,  appcllatb  in  terns).  When  lie 
adds,  that  though  bearing  so  great  a name,  it  b but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56, 64,  sub  fin. ; on  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  thb  difficult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr. 
Eratosth.  pp.  71,  foil.,  and  Groskurd’s  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  u so  that,  bot 
for  the  hindrance  arising  from  the  great  size  of  t lie 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same  parallel-,"  to  which  Strabo 
makes  an  objection,  remarkable  for  its  unconscious 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  that 
there  may  be  two  inhabited  worlds  (or  island.')  in 
the  temperate  zone.  (Comp.  i.  p.  5,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  ii.  p.  112.) 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfs  “ from 
the  outer  sea  " (awb  ttji  ^aAdvrijr  werrA  rbv 
wKtavbv,  where  the  exact  sense  of  ward  b not  dear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  sea* 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  lie  adds,  are  four:  namely,  the  Caspian  on 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (tj  4vrbs  wal  naff  rjpas  Ary<W»Tj 
ddAaTra)  on  tiie  W.  Of  hit  application  ctf  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  ns  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  i.  p.  32  (ical  mV 
povs  TJ  wcura  ’ArAamirh  daAarrcra,  wal  pdAtwra  V 
ward  utorinSplar),  and  in  xv.  p.  689,  where  be 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  lie  makes 
India  extend  to  “ the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic"  (wpdj  rt  rijr 
i<pav  bd\arrav  teal  vije  voriav  viji  ’ATAorrurV)- 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (p^XP1 
too  ’ At \ayriKov  wtXayous,  Strah.  xvi  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne's  conjectural 
emendation,  ’Aidioirutov,  a name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Occanus,  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  about  Strabos 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  {Leg.  Af anil  12), 
Sallust  {Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  (Conn, 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg,  iv.  382);  and 
the  word  b coupled  with  mare  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
iii.  7,  mare  Oceanum),  Catullus  {Cam  114,6), 
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and  Ovid  (Met.  vii.  267,  Ocean i mare).  It  should 
have  been  stated  earlier  that  Polybius  calls  it  the 
Outer  and  Great  Sea  (iii.  37.  §§  10,  11,  rijv 
kou  prydAr\v  xpo<jarfop*wptv7\v) ; and  in  another 
passage  he  says  that  it  was  called  by  some  'ClKtavds , 
by  others,  rb  'ATKayrutbv  w4\ ayos  (xvi.  29.  § 6). 

Of  the  geographers  subsequent  to  Strabo,  Mela 
states  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Ocean,  from  which  it  receives  four  seas,  oue 
from  the  N.,  two  from  the  S.,  and  the  fourth  from 
the  W.  (L  1),  meaning  the  same  four  gulfs  which 
are  sjwitied  by  Strabo  (see  above).  After  describ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  sea  without  the  Straits,  under  the  name 
of  Oceana*,  as  ingens  infinilumque  pelagus,  and  he 
particularly  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ; and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Baetica,  is  called  aequor  Atlanticum  (iii.  1). 
EUew  here  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanus  (ii.  6), 
and  by  the  special  names  of  Atlanticum  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iii.  10),  and  Atlantieus  Oceanus  (i.  5).  Pliny 
*|*siks  of  it  as  mare  Atlanticum , ab  aliis  magnum 
(iii.  5.  s.  10). 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
outer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  them)  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Ocean  (6  burmbt 
uKtavbs,  ii.  5.  § 3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  port  of  the 
latter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (vii.  5.  § 2,  viii.  4. 
§ 2,  13.  § 2). 

Agathcmerus  (ii.  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(ij  peyc Uu  daAaaoa)  surrounding  the  whole  in- 
habited world  is  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  different  names  according  to  the 
different  regions ; and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Seas,  he  odds,  that  the  sea 
on  the  west,  from  which  our  sea  (^  k ad’  i )pa%  3u- 
Aatraa.  the  Mediterranean)  is  filled,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  (Esrxeptos  ’flKiarbs),  and,  tear’ 
the  Atlantic  Sea  ('ArAamiKby  xtKayos). 
In  another  passage  (ii.  4)  he  says  tliat  Lusitania 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (xpbs  r<p  bver- 
fiUKv  CiKtari).  and  that  Tarraconensis  extends  from 
the  Ocean  and  the  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a precise  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further  N.,  is 
not  quite  clear. 

According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  earth  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  “ stream  of  un- 
wearied Ocean  ” (of  course  a mere  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  early  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  'ArAaj  iffxtpios,  which  the  commentators 
explain  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vi.  27 — 42; 
comp.  Eustath.  Comm,  and  Bcrnhardy,  Annot.  ad 
loc.;  also  comp.  I’risrian,  Ptrieg.  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  be  uses  the  phrase  Atlantis  ab  unda ; Avion. 
Jh-scr.  Orb.  19,  77,  foil.,  gurgitis  Hesperii , aequoris 
Htsperii  tr actus.  398,  Atlantei  r is  aequor  is,  409, 
Ihsperii  aequoris  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  ytiruv  'flKtavoio  xpbs  te- 
xt pov.  Agathcmerus,  Dionysius,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  latter,  Priscian  and  Avicnua,  describe  the  four 
great  gulfs  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avienus  (Or.  MariL  pp.  80,  full.)  distinguishes 
from  the  all -surrounding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  he  calls  Atlantieus  sinus , and  regards  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  (gurges  hie 
nostri  maris ; comp.  390,  foil.,  where  Oceanus , 
pontus  maximus,  gurges  oras  ambient,  parens 
nostri  morn,  is  distinguished  from  JJesperius  aestus 
atqne  A tlanticum  talum) ; and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds (402, 403): 

“ Ilnnc  nsus  dim  dixit  Oeeanum  vetus, 
Alterque  dixit  moa  Atlanticum  mare.” 

Suidas  defines  the  term  ’ ArAayriKa  xe\ayrj  as 
including  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
(‘Laxipws  riKtavos  Kal  'Eyoj),  and  all  nnnavigablc 
seas;  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
(‘ArAoi'Tij  ddAarra  b Tbccavds). 

It  Is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  the 
name  as  Atlunteus  Oceanus  (Claud.  Nupt.  Jlon.  et 
Mar.  280,  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  35),  and  AtUmteus 
Gurges  (Stat.  Achill.  i.  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  of  the  Ocean  (to'  ttjj  3aAaTT  ijs 
ttjs  *Ar\arriK7}s  ardpa,  Scymn.  Ch.  138;  Oceani 
Ostium , Cic.  Leg.  Manil.  12;  Strab.  iii.  p.  139). 

Respecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprizes  of  the  Phoenicians ; but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  b.  c.  500,  with 
a considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
hi*  voyage,  we  still  possess  a Greek  translation. 
The  identification  of  his  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  far  S.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya:  Did.  of  Biog.  art.  Hanno.) 
Pliny’s  statement,  that  Ilanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined, 
(ii.  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco,  to 
explore  the  Atlantic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  L c.) 
Himilco’s  narrative  lias  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
we  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
ritima  of  Avienus.  (108,  foil.,  375,  foil.)  lie  dis- 
covered the  British  islands,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  months’  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  a formidable  de- 
scription of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sudden  calms,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sca-wecd  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  sh>  ais 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
ciedcncc  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  unnavigablc,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosophers  supposed,  to  its  being  covered 
with  jerpetual  clouds  and  darkness  (Hesiod  up. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pind.  Xem.  iii. 
79;  Eurip.  Herod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod,  ii.  102  ; Aristot.  Meteor,  ii.  1,  13,  Mir. 
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Ausc.  136;  Plat.  Tim.  p.  24,  25,  comp.  Atlantis; 
Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  ir.  6.  § 4;  Scylax,  p.  53; 
Said.  t.  v.  &*\orra  wtAdyrj,  ’ArAaeTiifd  weAdyr/; 
comp.  Ideler,  ad  Aristot.  Meteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, KriU  Untersuch.  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
plain* the  stories  of  the  shallows  and  sea-weed  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  phaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  voyagers  previously  unacquainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  are  those  of  the 
voyage  of  Pythea*  of  Massilia  (about  n.  c.  334) 
round  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  vspl  too  imtavov  and  wtpiohoi  rrjs  yrji , 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  (Diet,  of  Biog . s.  r.);  the  voyage  of  Polybius, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libya];  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with 
the  British  isles  [Britannia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  sens  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Ciaul.  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it.  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geogra pliers  are  represented  in  the  statements  of 
Dionysius  and  Agathcmerus,  referred  to  above. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discussion  does  not  belong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  reference  to  one 
point,  which  is  treated  under  Libta,  namely  the 
influence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circumnavigate  that 
continent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following : Ocean  t\s  Ga- 
pitanus,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  between  the  SW.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  MV.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
been  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a restricted  sense: 
Oceanus  Caxtaber  (KavrdSptos  uKtayds:  Bay 
of  Biscay),  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Mare  Galucum  or  Oceanus 
Gallicus,  off  the  MV.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel : and  Make  Britaxxicitm 
or  Ocean  us  Britan nicus,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover , between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sequana  ( Seine ) and  the  Rhenus 
{Rhine).  All  to  the  N.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Oceanus  Septextkionalis.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europo 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fortuxatae  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries , with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  ATLANTIS, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (n  ’AtAaetIj  rq<ror  : Eth.  'Ar- 
A avriyot,  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Tim.;  Schol.  in  Plat.  Rep. 
p.327),  the  Island  of  Atlas , is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  24).  and  the  Critias 
(pp.  108,  113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a part 
of  a conversation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  SaTs 
in  Egypt.  As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploits 
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of  their  own  forefathers,  the  priest  informs  Solon 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  fact,  that  9000  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  and  Asia  too.  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  according  to 
Plato’s  idea,  not  for  from  it),  lay  an  island  (which 
he  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  from  which  island  voyagers 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  truly 
so  called  (i.  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (i.  e.  the  Mediterranean),  cnay  be  regarded 
as  but  a harbour, ‘having  a narrow  entrance ; but 
that  is  really  a sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  bo  called  a continent 
(rim.  p.  24,  e — 25,  a.). 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  undersold, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a vast  continent,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a number  of 
inlands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  to 
our  world,  was  that  called  Atlantis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  lie  adds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  the 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  nud 
Europe  up  to  Tvrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
tlicir  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  their  allies,  repelled  the 
invaders,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  all  the  jieoples 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  afterward* 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  ami  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  eugulphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavi gable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunlien 
island.  ( Tim.  p.  25,  a— d.) 

The  story  is  expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  e, 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  Here  Plato  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
legend),  he  particularly  marks  the  fact  that,  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus, 
but  the  Atlantines  the  people  of  Poseidon.  The 
royal  race  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a mortal  woman,  the  daughter  of  Evenor.  one 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a particular  description.  ( Crit . p.  113,  c— e.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  island,  according  to  a partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a minute  description  of  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ; of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exuberant  vege- 
tation, its  temperate  climate,  its  irrigation  by  natural 
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moisture  in  the  winter  and  by  a system  of  aqueducts 
in  the  summer,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  abundance  in 
all  species  of  useful  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
works  of  art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  especially 
at  the  royal  residences.  Wo  have  also  a full  account 
of  the  people;  their  military  order;  their  just  and 
simple  government,  and  tbe  oaths  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  obey  it ; their  laws,  which  en- 
joined abstinence  from  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  submission  to  the  supreme  dynasty  of  the  family 
of  Atlas,  with  many  other  particulars.  For  many 
generations,  then,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  of 
their  founder  retained  its  force  among  them,  they 
continued  in  a state  of  unbounded  prosperity,  baaed 
oo  wisdom,  virtue,  temperance,  and  mutual  regard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  powfer  grew  to  the  height 
previously  related.  But  at  length,  the  divine  element 
in  their  nature  was  overpowered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  human, so  that  the  human  character  prevailed 
in  them  over  the  divine;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity;  no  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  which  gives  happiness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  violence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
moned a council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
words  which  are  lost  with  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

Tbe  truth  'or  falsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  legend,  have  exercised  the  critical  and  spe- 
culative faculties  of  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
That  it  was  entirely  an  invention  of  Plato’s,  is 
hardly  credible  ; for,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
i*«rtion  that  the  story  is  “ strange  but  altogether 
true  " (rim.  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dramatic 
spirit,  we  have  still  tbe  following  indications  of  its 
antiquity.  First,  if  we  are  to  believe  a Scholiast  on 
Plato  ( Repub . p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  tbe  At la.ii tines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
J*pK  which  were  dedicat ed  at  the  Panathenaca. 
Diodorus  also  refers  to  this  war  (iii.  33).  Then, 
the  legend  is  found  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thus  Aelian  relates  at  length  a very  similar 
stay,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  derived  from  a Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phrygian  Midas ; 
and  Strabo  just  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pompos  and  Apollodoms,  tbe  same  legend,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Mcropes 
(Mrpowis,  Mt'povf  r,  thej  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  the  seme  of  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
articulate  speech  : Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  18,  comp,  the 
Notes  of  Peri «jn ius;  Strab.  vii.  p.  299:  comp.  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pallio , 2.) 

Diodorus,  also,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
island  in  a form  very  similar  to  Plato’s  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gators who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  across  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  back  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  Island,  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, having  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
planned  an  expedition  to  colonize  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  v.  19,  20  ) Diodorus  does  not  mention  the 
**»«»«  of  the  island;  and  he  differs  from  Pluto  by 
referring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Pnusanias  relates 
that  a Carian  Eupheuus  had  told  him  of  a voyage 
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during  which  he  had  been  carried  by  the  force  of 
the  winds  into  the  outer  sea,  **  into  which  men  no 
longer  sail ; where  he  came  to  desert  islands,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailors, 
having  previously  visited  the  islands,  called  Satyrs, 
and  the  islands  SarupiSss  " (i.  23.  § 5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  monkeys  ; unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Proclus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim.  p.  55)  from  the  Aethiopica  of  Marcellas,  that 
there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Ammon,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  tikis  last  preserved  from  their  ancestors  the 
memory  of  the  exceedingly  large  island  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which  had  l>een  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  bo  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important. 

The  chief  variations  d opinion,  In  ancient  and 
modern  times,  respecting  these  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  origin , some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  philosophers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  affording,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  as  some  modern  writers 
suppose,  indications  that  America  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  legend,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  is  only  a form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  “golden  age;”  others,  that  it  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  old 
mythology;  and  others  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  polity: 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeus ; and 
has  a great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  far  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  of  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
<if  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  in 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  inhabited  earth.  That  the  fabulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered oft*  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest.  [FoRTUKATAE  Insular.] 
But  still,  important  ports  of  the  legend  are  thus  Ml 
unaccounted  for ; its  mythological  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  supposed  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A strong  argu- 
ment b derived  also  from  the  extreme  improbability 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
doable  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  safe  return;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  less  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  thb  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a voyage.  Tbe  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  may  be  gathered  up  in  a few 
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words.  Procftu  (ad  Tim.  p.  24)  tells  ns  that 
C ran  tor,  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  the 
account  for  a history,  but  acknowledged  that  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poaeidonius,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  s.  36).  But  of  far  more  importance  than 
those  direct  references,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  liave  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a small  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
inlands,  besides  our  triple  continent.  Some  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [ Atlantic um  Make].  Mela  expressly 
affirms  the  existence  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  § 2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific hypothecs,  can  no  longer  be  determined;  but, 
from  whatever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
less  striking  instances)  in  a well-known  passage  of 
Seneca's  Medea,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a deep 
impression  on  the  miud  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  v.375, 
et  scq.): — 

11  Venient  annis  saccula  sens, 

Quibns  Oeanus  vincula  rerum 
Lnxet,  et  ingens  patent  tell  us, 

Tcthysquo  novos  detegat  orbes; 

Nec  sit  terris  ultima  Thule.” 

In  modem  times  the  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result. 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Cellarius 
to  his  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  “ Dt  Novo 
Or  be  , an  eognitus  fuerit  icteribm  (vol.  ii.  p.  251 — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  Kritische 
I’ntersuchungm  iiber  die  historische  Enhcickefong 
tier  geotjrnphischen  Kenntnisse  der  neuen  Welt , 
Berlin,  1826. 

One  point  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  from  tho  disputants  on  cither 
side;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphetnus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  with  negroes  or  apes  on  ! 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  jarticular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At-  : 
lari*. is  as  evidently  not  far  from  the  Straits,  and  allots 
tlie  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadcirus,  the 
tw  in  brother  of  Allas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
of  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  nil  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
fact  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  true  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
jxxsed  position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  tho  ocean.  On  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atlantines  and  the  Greeks 
might  possibly  refer  to  some  very  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.} 

ATLAS  ("ArAaf : adj.  'KrAas,  fem.  'ArAayrls: 
'ArKayrucii,  Atlanticus,  Atlantans),  a name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  the  NW.  of  Africa, 
which  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  w hat 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  It  is  now  used  to  deuote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  tbo 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (SaJidra)  on  the  S.;  while,  in 
the  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  further  E.  than  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  of  North  Africa  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  sloping  down  from  the  great  desert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Africa  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  n sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  having  a general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  approach  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a plahsible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile-valley  into  three  parallel  regions:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast ; the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (rj  drjpueSris)  S.of  thefonner; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (if/dupos  *cu 
fyor  Surd's  Kcd  ipriftos  rdvruv,  comp.  iv.  184,  sub 
fin.),  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  iv.  181,  a ridge  of  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (otppvrt  from 

Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  A si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  the  Country  of  Palms  (Be  led- el- Jr  rid); 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas 
have  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  view's  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  true  physical  geography  of  the 
region  does  not  present  thin  symmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  Tell  and  the  Stifulra),  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
are  districts  bt?twecn  the  two,  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  where  the  palm  chiefiy,  but 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a continuous  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  than  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  limy  be  observed  that 
the  Tell,  or  corn-growing  country,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Great  Atlas 
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(term*  themselves  far  from  definite),  but  that  it  even 
extends,  in  some  places  (as  in  Tunis),  beyond  the 
latter  chain ; tliat  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
itself,  in  patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  far  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  commonly  understood  to  denote;  that  the  palm- 
growing  oases  (wadys)  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas,  but  chiefly 
in  series  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
but  also  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  main  chain  of  moun- 
tains; and  that,  where  any  continuous  tract  can  be 
marked  out  as  a belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
Tell  and  the  Sahara,  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  pasture-land,  with  numerous  fruit-trees  of  various 
species.  The  Tell  is  formed  by  a series  of  valleys  or 
river-basins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountaius 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  Morocco , 
into  extensive  plains,  which,  however,  the  larger 
they  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
completely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
them.  The  lower  mountain  ridges,  which  divide 
these  basins,  seem  generally  well  wooded;  but,  as 
they  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  or  even  to  the  Arabs. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  Tell  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  one  marked  chain  of  mountain ; but  in  projwrtion 
as  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Sahara  gain  upon  the  Tell ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
■where,  as  in  Tunis,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Tell  even  reaches  its  southern  side. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Tell,  the  Sahara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  wonl,  extends  over  a space  which  can 
be  tolerably  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a chain  of 
oases,  running  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
ENE.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  of  Morocco , 
in  about  28°  or  29°  N.  lat.,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  33°  and  34°.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  tbe  very  imperfect  data  we  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a depression  between  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Atlas  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  tbe  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  the  “ Barbary  States,”  or  that 
portion  of  North  Africa  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa,  peopled 
by  the  indigenous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
of  this  boundary  lies  the  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  tbe  Sahara ; to  the  N.,  the  Sa- 
hara of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary:  the  physical  dis- 
tinction being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pelago. The  Great  Desert  is  such  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bary is  “ a vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
jmesents  to  the  eye  a lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  village  is  surrounded  by  a large  circuit 
of  fruit-trees.  The  pahn  is  the  king  of  these  plan- 
tations, as  much  by  the  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
value  of  its  products;  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
species;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side.”  (Carette,  V AL 
geric  Meridionals,  in  the  Exploration  Scientifque 
de  FAlgcrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  con- 
founded by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
described  by  others  as  the  Country  of  Palms , a 
term,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Arabs  confine  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotus’s 
“ Country  of  Wild  Beasts,”  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  case  in  his  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
are  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  race  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  corn  of  the  Tell,  and  giv- 
ing their  fruits  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  tho 
great  liarrier  of  the  true  sandy  desert.  A {Articular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  here,  will  bo  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  difference 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  are  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  Algeria  : the  eastern , or  basin  of  lake 
Mclrtr,  S.  of  Tunis  and  the  E.  part  of  Algeria,  and 
W.  of  the  Leaser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
both  of  com  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  basin  of  EL 
Hod  no,  far  NW.  uf  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  upper  Shelif  (the  ancient  Chinalaph), 
where  cultivation  is  almost  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a general  view  of  the  country  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  tho 
whole  system;  but  it  forms  a sort  of  diagonal,  run- 
ning atwut  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Ghir  or  Reis  A femi , about  30°  35'  N.  laL ; 
and  tho  E.  extremity  i s formed  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunis,  Ras  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley ; but  this  latter  range  is  regarded  by 
tho  best  geographers  as  a distinct  system,  and  not  a 
{Art  of  the  Atlas.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  Atlas,  proceeds  in  tho  direction 
above  indicated  as  far  as  Jebel  Miltsin,  S.  of  the  city 
of  Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Hadrar , or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  Atlantic  between  C . 
Nun  and  C.  Jubi.  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ranges 
branch  out,  in  31°  30'  N.  lat.  and  4°  50'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  High  Atlas , runs  N.  and  NE.  along  tho 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Muhcia  (the  ancient  Malva 
or  Molocluith),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco . From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  N.  Morocco , 
and  most  of  them  reaching  a common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  country,  this  so-called 
High  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  tho 
prolongation  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  tho  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  preserve  a continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  geographers  assigu  that 
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character  to  another  range,  which  they  call  the  Grtat 
Atlas,  running  from  the  same  mountain  knot,  with  an 
inclination  more  to  the  E.,  forming  the  SE.  margin 
of  the  ralley  of  the  Multcia , and,  after  an  apparent 
depression  about  the  frontier  of  Morocco , where  it  is 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  group  of  Jebel 
Amour , in  the  meridian  of  Shershell , and  thence 
continuing,  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  to 
C Bon.  Parallel  to  this  range,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Multcia 
to  that  of  the  Mejerdah  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tunis,  runs  another  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Lesser  A tins,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  High  Atlas  of  N.  Morocco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  in 
number  and  direction,  and  the  valleys  formed  by 
them  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tell:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  these  valleys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast.  Besides  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  principal  chain,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  Constantineh,  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  Atlas;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  whole  system  of  terraces  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zeugitana)  the  two  chains  coalesce. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbaiy.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  absorbed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a few  break  through  the  more  northern 
chains  and  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form- 
ing the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Multcia  (Molochath)  and  Mejerdah  (Ba- 
gradas). Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara ; while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a cir. 
cui  tous  course  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above ; not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  which  fall  directly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Carctte  remarks 
(p.  26)  that  “in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them.” 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably from  W.  to  E.,  the  highest  summits  in 
Morocco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
5000.  In  its  general  formation,  it  differs  from  the 
mountains  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  hnving  a tendency 
rather  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  this  mountain  system  E.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.  [Mauretania:  Numidia.]  The  name 
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of  Atlas  seems  never  to  have  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Mauretania  (Tingitana), 
that  is,  not  E.  of  the  Molochath.  The  earliest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  fabulous  character  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  wus  invested.  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
under  Atlas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Mythology  and 
Biography. 

As  a purely  geographical  term,  the  name  occurs 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a chain  of 
mountains,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atlantes.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  and  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  summit  was  said  to  be  invisible:  the  snow 
was  said  nerer  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  so 
far  accurate,  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but 
the  account  is  avowedly  drawn  from  mere  report, 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  locality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  following 
ancient  legends,  Diodorus  (iii.  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
T kiton is  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  which  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  coll  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jugurthine  War  brought  the 
Romans  into  contact  w ith  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  exact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  mountains  of  Mauretania;  but  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  the 
geographers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
of  the  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  are  acquainted  with  its  native  name 
of  Dyrin  (Aupxv),  which  it  still  bears,  under  the 
form  of  Idrdr-n-Deren , in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  name , Jebel- Tedla.  The 
name  of  Dtrtn  is  applied  especially  to  the  [art  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xvii.  p.  825)  says  that  on  the  left  of  s 
person  sailing  out  of  the  staits,  is  a mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  Dyrin; 
from  which  runs  out  an  ofiact  (wpdwous)  forming 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Amtelusia].  Immediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  mountain-chain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtes  in  such  a manner  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Allas,  but  be 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  the  addition  from  the  mythologers  “ caelum  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sustinere 
quoque  diet  us  est”  (iii.  10.  § 1).  Pliny  (v.  1) 
places  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Put)  and  the  people  called  Autololes,  through  whom, 
he  says,  is  the  road  “ ad  montem  Africae  vel  fabu- 
losissimum  Atlantem.”  He  describes  it  as  rising 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  on  the  side 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  springing 
up  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellers  were 
filled  with  a religious  horror  by  the  silence  of  its 
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solitudes  and  its  vast  height,  reaching  above  the 
clouds  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  But  at  nip ht, 
fires  were  seen  blazing  on  its  crests,  it*  valleys  were 
enlivened  with  the  wanton  sports  of  Aegipans  and 
Satyrs,  and  resounded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
flutes  and  with  the  clang  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
He  then  alludes  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventures  of  Hercules  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
distance  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  voyage  of  Polybius,  he  places  it  in  the  extreme 
S.  of  Mauretania,  near  the  promontory  of  Hercules, 
opposite  the  island  of  Ceme.  (Comp.  ri.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  of  Mauretania,  had  been  dc- 
posed  by  Claudius,  a war  arose  with  a native  chief- 
tain Aedemon,  and  the  Roman  arms  advanced  as  far 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  tliia  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  Roman  colonies  in  the 
province,  Pliny  insinuate*  that  the  Romans  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  were 
An  intent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  subserve  their  luxury,  than  on  making 
inquiries  in  the  service  of  science:  they  collected, 
however,  some  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  His  own  contemporary,  Suetonius 
Paulinos,  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  crossed 
the  Atlas  * — a proof,  hy  the  bye,  that  the  Marocco 
mountains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  crosse^  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  ita  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  of  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a cypress.  He  also  gained  some  infortna-  , 
tic®  respecting  the  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  far 
as  the  river  Ger.  Pliny  adds  that  Juba  II.  had 
given  a similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medicinal  herb 
euphorbia,  Solinus  (c.  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
Pliny  almost  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  the  points  on  the  W. 
const  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  a mountain  called 
Atlas  Minor  fArAas  ixAmev)  in  6°  long,  and 
33°  lO'  N.  lat.,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cusa 
(iv.  1.  § 2);  and  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Major  ('ArAar  pelfay),  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sola,  in  8°  long,  and 
36°  30'  N.  lat.  ( ib . § 4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
montories, which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain : but  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
no  information.  (Shaw,  Travels , tfr.;  Pellisrier, 
M emoires  historiques  et  geographiques  sur  FA  Igeric, 
in  the  Exploration , <fc.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackson,  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  10;  Ritter,  Erd- 
htnde.  vol.  i.  pp.  883,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ATRAMI'TAE.  [Adkamitae.] 

ATRAE  or  HATRAE  ("'At pat,  llerodian  iii.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  a.  r. ; 'At pa,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  31, 

lxxxv.  10;  Hatrm,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eth.  ' At  pi)yoi: 
Al  Ilathr , Joum.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
strong  place,  some  days’  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  on  a small  stream,  now  called  the 
Tkarthar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  &avai). 
Herodianus  (L  c.)  describes  it  as  a place  of  consi- 
derable strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a very  steep 
hill ; and  Ammianus  (£,  c.)  calls  it  Vet  us  oppuium 
in  media  solitudine  positum  olimgur  desertum. 
/on arsis  calls  it  wdAie  ’ApaSiov.  Mannert  (v.  2) 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  j8 ijpdrpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  § 13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
corruption  for  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  ne- 
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re  wary:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  fiipArpa.  The  ruins  of 
A l Hathr,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  SAasanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
(Nineveh  and  its  Remains , vol.  i.  p.  110.)  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Hathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  short 
notice  of  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Res.  vol.  ii. 
c.35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Trajan,  baviug  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Ctesiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timiusSeverus,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  having  been  burnt  by  “ Greek  fire,"  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  ho  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hntra,  “ a sceptre” — 1. 1.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. [V.] 

ATRAX  C'Arpa^,  also  ’A rpcjrfa,  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  § 42:  Eth.  ’Arp^utios),  a Perrhaebian  town 
in  Thewaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  1 0 miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  comp,  xxxvi.  13.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  l^ft,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (St rah.  ix.  p.438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  village  of  Gunitza.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  Sidhtro-peliko  (Si bi)po- 
■wiAutos),  a place  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  found  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellenic  wall. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  368,  vol.  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRE'BATES  or  ATREBATI  (’Arpttaroi, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nations  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a people  of  Belgium,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  usee  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  rho  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar’s  time  ( B . G. 
v.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre- 
bates  of  Britannia.  The  Atrebates  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  and  the  Schelde , and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetocenna  (B.  G.  viil 
46)  or  Ncmetacum,  is  that  of  Arras,  in  the  modem 
French  department  of  Pas  de  Calais , on  the  Scarpe. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar’s  time  was  marshy*  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
Arras,  and  in  the  name  of  Artois,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artois  is  called  Adertisus  Pag  us.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  province  of  Artois,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras,  Atrecht,  the 
German  name  of  Arras , is  still  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesars  Belgic  War,  b.  c.  57,  the  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (B.  G. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
I Kenrii)  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Sambre.  ( B . G.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  pare  the  Atre- 
bates a king,  named  Comm  ( B . G.  iv.  21),  whom  he 
sent  over  to  Britannia,  before  his  first  expedition,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ho- 
man supremacy.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
during  Caesars  second  expedition  (r.  22).  Though 
Caesar  had  exempted  the  At  rebates  from  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoj  their  liberty,  as  a reward 
for  Comma  sendees,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Coram,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  countrymen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Vercingetorix.  (2L  G.  vii.  76.)  He  finally 
submitted  (viii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Belgica 
under  the  empire.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebellius 
Poll.  Gallien.  c.  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  Hist. 
Aug.  Scriptores,  pp.  280,  514.)  [G.  L.] 

ATREBATII  (’ATpcftErioi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  about  Calleva  Attrc- 
batum  or  Silchester.  [Beloae.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  At  poTtarqrf),  Strab.xi.pp.524 
— 526;  'Arpowdnot  Mrfila,  Strab.  xL  pp.  523 — 
529 ; ’Arp  nr  aria  and  'Arpordrios,  Steph.  B. ; 
Tpoxctrrqy^i,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5;  Atropotene,  Plin.vi.  13.) 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  MeydAq,  Media 
Magna;  the  other  q Arpordnos  MqSia  or  q ' At po- 
xarqv^i.  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  cast  of 
Armenia  and  Maticne,  and  to  the  west  of  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (f.  c.)  affirms  that  Atropotene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a part  of 
the  Mcdes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  E.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined ; but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Maticne,  which  province  is  considered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  most 
therefore  have  included  a considerable  {art  of  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Azerbaijan.  It  derived  ita  name 
from  Atropotcs,  or  Atn>|*»,who  was  governor  of  this 
district  under  the  last  Dareius,  and,  by  a careful 
and  sagacious  policy  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  and  iu  transmitting  his  crown  to 
a long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19,29;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  523;  and  Arrian, 
Tii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  Apollonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
boon  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
time* governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropntcs.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
NW.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Chuatras,  Montes  Cadasii,  and  M.  Ia&onius, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  re- 
spectively outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdistan,  Roicatuliz,  and  Azerbaijan). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amardus 
or  Mardus,  and  the  Charindas  (which  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  llyrcania). 
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It  had  also  a lake,  called  Spauta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523), 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiah. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  523)  Gaza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 
§ 4),  Stephanas  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6),  Gaxaca 
(rdfaxa).  It  is  described  thus  by  the  first:  “ The 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a city  situated  in  a plain  and  in  a strong 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nius  in  his  Parthian  war.”  It  has  been  inferred 
from  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  different 
places;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  in  the  plain,  of  which  Vera  was  the  keep  or 
rock-citadel,  especially  as  he  odds,  evidently  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Adelphius, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  “ it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene.” Colonel  Rawlinson  has  shown,  in  a very 
able  and  learned  paj*er  in  the  Hog.  Geogr.  Joum. 
(vol.  x.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  this  city  bore  at  different 
periods  of  history  several  different  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Echatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Media 
Magna,  now  HameuLin.  [Ecbatana.]  [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  harassed  Britain.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.),  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalism; 
also  tliat  they  had  their  wives  in  common.  If  so, 
these  were  not  the  Attacotti  of  their  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a detachment  planted  in  Gaul. 
This  we  infer  from  the  Notitia;  where  we  have  the 
Attacotti  Ilonoriani  Seniores,  and  the  Attacotti 
Honoriani  Jtmiores ; the  former  in  Gaul,  and  the 
hitter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attacots  (Aiteachtuath) 
take  a far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  as  a.  d.  56, 
and  it  is  a suspicious  circumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion os  we  approach  the  epoch  of  true  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  famous 
Fir-Bolgs.  [R.  G.  I*] 

A'TTACUM  ^Attokov:  Ateea  near  Calatugu<r)r 
a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
described  cm  an  inscription  as  a mumcipium, 
MuNICIP.  Attacens.  (Ptol.  ii.  6;  Morales,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  &] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATT  A LI  A ('ArrdAtta,  ’Arra- 
Ala:  Edo  'ArraAtvi).  I.  A city  of  Pamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phasclis  in  Lyoia,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  Ca- 
tarrhactcs,  and  then  Attalia,  a city  founded  by  At  ta- 
lus II.  Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergamum.  Accord- 
ingly he  places  the  Catarrhactea  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
I then  the  Catarrhactea.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
j not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes.  The  modem  town  of  Adalia,  now  tho 
largest  place  on  tho  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
, responds  in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Duden  Su.  Strabo  describes 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  from  a high  rock,  and  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  falls 
over  a rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  does  not  aay  so, 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  (AViro- 
mania , p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  “ there  are  only  two  small  rivers,  both  of 
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■which  glide  quietly  into  the  sea  through  the  sandy 
beach,  and  can  by  no  means  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Catarrhactes.”  But  there  an*  many 
small  rivulets  which  turn  the  mills  near  Adalia,  and 
rush  directly  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea;  anti  if  these 
rivulets  were  united,  they  would  form  a large  body 
of  water.  (Beaufort.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
is  fall  of  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
moatlis  stalactites  were  observed.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  lower  course  of  this  river  may 
have  undertime  great  changes  since  Strabo's  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  on.  D’Anville 
considered  Adalia  to  represent  Olbia,  and  Attalia  to 
1#  further  east  at  a place  called  Lanra , and  he  has  j 
lieen  fallowed  by  others  in  identifying  Adalia  and 
Olbia;  but  this  erroneous  opinion  is  founded  entirely  | 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra-  | 
dieted  in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiosmus.  j 
Spratt  and  his  associates  visited  Adalia.  The  houses  i 
and  walls  contain  many  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
columns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  outside  of  the  ! 
city  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  columns.  , 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably  I 
Ituman.  Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not  ; 
me  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  place.  As  j 
Adalia  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of  ' 
Asia  ilinor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times;  and  it  is  an  excellent  site  for  a city.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
“and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch.”  (Acta,  xiv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  'ArraAfur. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  supposed  that 
Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Alalia  to  the  font  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
found  here,  according  to  Strabo's  authority.  About 
3}  miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coa.4,  there  are 
tie  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  on  an  elevated  fiat 
with  three  precipitous  sides,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  tbc  A rab  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strabo’s 
description  of  Olbia  as  a 44  great  fort.”  The  country  , 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  the  country  west  of  them  j 
to  the  mountains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  is  well  observed  in  Spruit's  Lycia  (vol.  i.p.2 17),  • 
will  explain  Stephan  us  (*.  r.  ‘0\€ia),  who  finds  j 
fxult  with  Philo  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to  [ 
Pjunphylia:  he  adds,  *‘it  is  not  in  Painphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Solymi;”  and  his  remark  is  con-  j 
t enable  to  the  physical  character  of  the  country.  I 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  Is  Olba.  Man-  1 
nert's  coojecture  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same  l 
phee,  cannot  he  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure  | 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Corvcns  ami  Attalia 
together.  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  192)  interprets 
•Strabo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephanas  (s.  v. 
ATTjfAna)  and  Suidas  (a.  c.  Kwpuicaibj),  to  mean 
that  Attalus  fixed  Attalia  near  a small  town  called  • 
Corycus,  and  that  he  inclosed  Corycus  and  the  new 
-wttlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo’s  meaning;  but  Corycus  was 
at  lea^t  near  Attalia,  and  received  a colony  and  was 
fortified  when  Attalia  was  built. 

2.  A city  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agroeira  or 
Alkeira.  ('steph.  a.  r.  ‘AttcUcio.)  There  is  a place 
called  Adnla  on  the  river  Hermus,  hut  Hamilton  ! 
(Researches,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  143)  found  no  ancient  re- 
trains there.  [Attka.J  [G.  L.] 

ATT  A VICU8  ("Arra  wcfoi  tj).  a town  in  the 
country  of  the  Actaeei,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 


Gulf,  and  south  of  Gkrkiia  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  After*  regie 
of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  tho 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Golf  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  regio  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Bahran , which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  virus  with  the  modern  Khalt,  a town 
north  of  Katura  (the  Katara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Geoy.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

ATTEA  ('Att «a),  a place  on  tiie  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Strabo's 
enumeration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heradeia  and 
Atameus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attalia  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  interior;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
Attalenses  as  belonging  to  tho  conventus  of  Per- 
gnmuin.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  authorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanos  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  ('Artyoua:  prob.  Teba,  between 
Osttha  and  A ntequera),  an  inland  town  in  the 
mountains  of  liispania  Bactica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  mentioned 
in  the  war  between  Caesnr  and  the  sons  of  Potnpey. 
(Bell.  Ilisp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  33;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  3;  Front  in.  Slrat.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141  ; Plin.  iii  1 ; Ukert,  Geographic , vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a small  island  in  the  Lydan  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort ( Karamania , p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  Islet 
Jiashnt , which  is  separated  from  the  Lydan  shore  by 
a narrow  channel.  Adalia  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  which  the  coast  forms  here.  [G.  I..] 
ATTICA  (b  ’ Attikti , sc.  y»i),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  I.  j Xame. — The  mime  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  Acte  (tucrif),  as 
being  a projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [Actk.]  Attica  would  thus  bo  a corrup- 
tion of  Action  (’Afcruc^),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly funned  from  Acte.  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
cient writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Akttj; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  the  auloebthnu 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Atthis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  2.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Apul- 
lod.  iii.  14.  § 5.)  Some  modern  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  Att  or  Ath,  which  we  see  in  Ath-cnae. 

II.  Natural  Divisions.  — Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  laud.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  tho 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  tho 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inaccessible, 
mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Platacae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  the  latter  there  were  two  chief 
branches,  one  extending  SVV.  through  Megaris  under 
the  name  of  the  Ocnean  mountains,  and  terminating 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  culled  Fames,  running  in  a general  easterly 
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direction,  and  terminating  on  the  sea  coast  above 
the  promontory  Rhamnus.  The  modem  name  of 
Panics  is  Nozid ; that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  Elate,  derived  from  its  fir-trees. 
These  two  chains  of  mountains,  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Cithaeron,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  thus 
appears  that  Megaria  naturally  forms  a part  of  the 
peninsula:  it  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  but  was  afterwards  sc}*ruted  from  it.  [Mk- 
oa&is.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  mountains  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megan s,  which  are  spoken  of  under 
Megauls.  Through  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and 
Parnca  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  ran  from  Thebes  and  l'lataeae  to 
Klen&is;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Phylc, 
through  which  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  was  the  pass  of  I)e- 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and  Delium. 
A more  particular  account  of  these  important  passes 
is  given  below.  [See  Nos.  43,48, 51.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt.  Paroea  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phyle 
and  Deceleia:  one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4 193  feet. 

From  this  range  of  mountains  there  descend  several 
other  ranges  iuto  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  the  NW.  boundary  of  Attica  a range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Cerata  (rd  K ipara,  Strab.  ix.  p.395) 
or  the  Homs,  now  Kamlili  : this  range  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Megans.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  from  Pames  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Sa lamia  from  the  mainland : it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleos,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Poecilum  and  Corydallus.  [Aegaleos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  that  of  Aegaleos  lies  the 
Elensinian  and  Thriasian  Plain. 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athenian  Plain , 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plam  (rd  n«5top). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Through  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Kleiisinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  is  a narrow* 
rocky  opening  between  Mt.  Corydallus,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dhafni : through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  formerly  ran.  Further 
north,  towards  Achamae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills : the  summit  of  the  wall  forms 
a commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plain. 
( Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Pames.  The  northern  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  ii.  23), 
and  subsequently  Pentelicus  (to  IltKrfAucd*'  Spot, 
Paus.  i.  32.  § l ; Mens  Pentelensis,  Vitruv.  ii.  8), 
now*  AfendeU  or  Pent  el  i.  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  this  mountain  is 
Pausnnias ; but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  speaks  of 
Pentelic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demus 
of  Peutcle,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  had 
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caused  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  supplant  that  of 
the  ancient  Brilessus.  The  plain  of  Athens  is 
liomided  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Pen- 
telicus by  a depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a remarkable  break  into  two  ]arts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  Telo- 
Visni , and  the  southern  or  lesser  Hymettus,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  name  of  Anhydrus  ('Api/ipo*, 
Theophr.  de  Sign.  Ph tv.  p.  419,  Heins.)  or  the 
Waterless,  now  called  Maxrro-  Vtmi.  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontory  Zoster. 

The  hill  of  Lycabettus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p,  303,  b.) 

Sometimes  l»oth  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plains  arc  included  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain ; and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  more 
specifically  called  Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Pnrncs, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  sea,  is  a mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diacria  (Auucpia)  in  an- 
tiquity. Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Diacrcis 
or Diacrii  (Aiaxptit,  Ataxpiot),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  Hyperacrii  ('Tw<  pax  plot,  Herod,  i.  59).  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  ihe 
mountain  from  the  city.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  open  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Cape  Kdlamo,  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Pliel- 
leus  (+«AA«i/j),  a name  which  came  to  be  Used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  Nab.  71,  Acham.  272; 
Isaeux,  de  Ciron.  llered.  p.  227,  Reiskc;  Harpocrat., 
Suid.,  $.  v.  4**AAf'a;  Hesych.  $.  v.  ♦cAAos.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  undulating 
district,  anciently  called  Afesogaea  (M«<r<Jycua)  or 
the  Midland  district,  mid  now  Afesvtjh in.  It  is 
bounded  by  Pentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  cast,  and  the  hills  of 
Paralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  Para lu t (riapaAi'a,  TlapaAot),  i.  e, 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  tin*  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Zoster  on  the  west,  and  from  Brauron  on  the  east, 
to  Sunium.  It  was  a hilly  and  barren  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  silver-mines  of  Laurium.  (Thuc. 
ii.  55 ; Steph.  B.,  Suid.  s.  v.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  into 
five  natural  divisions.  1.  The  Eleusinian  nr  Thria- 
sian Plain.  2.  The  Athenian  Plain.  3.  The  Dia- 
cria or  Highlands,  including  the  Plain  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Mc.sogaea  or  Midland  District.  5.  The  Pa- 
ralia or  Sea-coast  District.  This  geographical  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  also  to  political  divisions,  as  we 
shall  tee  presently. 

'I  he  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Parnes 
upon  the  Euboean  channel,  generally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physically  so j orated  from  it,  and 
property  a part  of  Boeotia.  [Oropus.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  not 
including  the  island  of  Salainis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Horns  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  about  the  same.  (There 
is  a good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

III.  Rivers.  — The  rivers  of  Attica  arc  little 
better  than  mountain  torrents,  almost  dry  in  summer, 
and  only  full  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.  The 
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Athenian  plain  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Ce- 
phissus and  the  Ilissua.  The  Cephissus  (Ktj- 
$uto6s),  wliich  b the 'more  important  of  the  two, 
flows  southwards  from  Mt.  Fames  on  the  west  side 
of  Athens,  and  after  crossing  the  Long  Walls  fails 
into  the  Phaleric  bar.  Strabo  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
warce®  at  Trinemii.  I.eakc  observe* : “ The  most 
distant  sources  of  the  river  are  on  the  western  side 
tf  Ml  Fentelicos,  and  the  southern  ride  of  Mt. 
Panto,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  unites 
them ; but  particularly  at  Kiruia,  at  the  foot  of 
Pentelicus, — near  Fasidhero , in  the  port  of  Diacria 
adjoining  to  the  same  mountain,  — at  Tutoy , near 
the  ancient  Decrlda,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Paines,  from  whence  descends  a broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  village  Menidhi,  pours  a 
large  occasional  supply  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cephissus."  Strabo  says  (JL  e.)  that  “ the  Ce- 
phbftus  is  only  a torrent  stream,  and  that  in  summer 
it  fails  altogether;”  but  thb  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  account  of  most  modern  travellers,  who  represent 
it  as  the  only  river  in  Attica  which  is  supplied  with 
water  during  the  whole  year.  In  ancient  times  44  it 
flowed  in  a single  channel,  and  was  probably  care- 
fully embanked  : it  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
though  the  olive-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
which  there  ore  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  olive-trees  and  gardens.” 
(Leake.) 

The  Ilissus  (*IAur<rds)  is  a more  insignificant 
river.  It  was  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of  ! 
which  was  named  Eridanus  (’Hpiftcu'tfr,  Paus.  i.  19. 

§ 5).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  northern  | 
extremity  of  Hymcttus,  and  receives  near  the  Ly-  i 
cciom,  on  the  east  ride  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
wliich  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
*pot  called  Syridni.  The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Plalcric  bay;  bnt  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  is  al- 
ways dry  in  the  summer.  The  spreading  plane 
trees,  and  the  shady  banks  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  description 
in  the  J'haedrus  of  Plato,  have  been  succeeded  by 
sun-bumt  rocks  and  stunted  bashes.  (Dodwell, 
voL  i.  p.  475.)  Tbe  source  of  the  river  at  Syrioni 
is  a beautiful  spot,  and  b apparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  Orid  (Ar.  Am.  iii.  687),  beginning  : 

**  Est  prope  purpureos  colies  florentb  Hymetti 
Fons  saccr,  et  viridi  respite  mollis  humus.” 

There  was  a torrent  in  the  Athenian  plain  called 
Cjeloboros  (KoirAddopoj),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a great  noise  (Arbtoph.  F.quit.  137,  with 
Scbol.,  Acharn.  381;  Hesych..  Said.) : it  b pro- 
bably the  large  and  deep  channel,  called  Mtgalo 
fotawto,  which  descends  from  Fames,  and  flows 
wine  miles,  until  lost  in  the  olive-groves.  (Dodwell, 
voL  L p.477.) 

Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian  plain; 
'«ne  railed  the  Cephissus  (Sarandu for  o'),  rises  in 
Ml  Cithaeroo,  and  traverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Kirutherae,  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Eleusis 
(Pans.  L 28.  § 5);  the  other,  now  named  Ianula , 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Fames,  near  Phyle. 
A RtnaU  stream  called  lapb  (’lawb)  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  territory  of  Eleusb  and  Me- 
piris.  (Scylax,  s.  v.  Mtyapa  ; Callim.  ap.  Steph.  B. 

*.  C.  lawb.) 

The  only  other  rivulets  of  Attica  deserving  notice 
are  three  on  the  eastern  coast : one  flowing  through 
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the  plain  of  Marathon;  a second  rising  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  Ratina;  and  a third,  now  called  the  river 
of  Vradna,  which  descends  from  Hymettus,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Licddhi ; the  last  is  probably 
the  ancient  Erasmus  ('Epcurb'oj,  Strab.  viii.  p.  371 ). 

IV'.  Products. — The  mountains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcarcona.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Mt.  Pentelicus,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  buildings  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Pentelic  marble  is  of  a dazzling  white 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  produced  fine  marble : 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentelic,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Homans  in  architecture.  (“  Trabes  Hymet- 
tiae,"  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18.  3.)  Bine  or  black  mar- 
ble, which  was  frequently  used  in  the  Athenian 
architecture,  is  found  at  Elensb,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a quarry  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.  § 4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelicus  and  Fames,  the  mass  of  rocks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  Pentelicus.  Near  the  Homs,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Megans,  there  is  a large  deposit  of  conchiferous 
limestone,  which  Pausanias  mentions  (L  44.  § 6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Laurium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
wliich  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a separate  notice.  [Lauiuum.] 

The  soil  of  Attica  is  light  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  arc  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.  [Athknak,  p.  262.] 

The  soil  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particularly  delicious ; they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  countries.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  tbe  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropolis,  there  came  the  Moriae  (i uopUu),  or 
sacred  olive-tree®  in  the  Academy  [seo  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  olive-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  there  was  a sacred  fig-tree  at  Eleusis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  is  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  from  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  for  tbe  law  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
in  historical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (Bbckh, 
Pvbl.  Economy  of  Athens , p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wino  of  Attica  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a superior  kind.  The  most  celebrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  welcomed.  [See  below,  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Nicost ra- 
tion (NocoorpaTioj  &6rpvs}  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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from  the  bees  which  sucked  the  wild  flowers  of  Mt.  ] 
Hymettus. 

Attica  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses  to  ! 
any  extent;  the  country  is  too  hilly, and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  afford  much  nourishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  very  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  times  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  homed  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochorus  mentions  an  ancient  law  which  prohi-  j 
bited  the  killing  of  these  animals.  (A then.  ix.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountains,  however,  af-  1 
forded  excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which  ' 
were  very  numerous  in  ancient  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegicoreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  different  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c.  Every . ft  Mnesib.  p.  1153; 
Athen.  xii.  p 540  ) To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a sheep  until  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  the 
coast  abounded  in  fish,  w hich  were  a favourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  enumerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  I’haleric  bay,  of  which 
the  probably  a sort  of  anchovy  or  sardine,  is 

often  mentioned.  Off  Cape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (rpfyAij). 

On  the  mountains  wild  animals  were  found.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  boor 
were  hunted  on  Mt.  Fames.  (Faus.  i.  32.  § 1.) 

V.  Political  Divisions. — The  oldest  political  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Cecrops, 
who  divided  the  country  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  were  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  communities 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deccleia,  Eleu- 
ais,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Bratiron.  Cytherus,  Sphettus, 
Cephisia,  and  Phalerus.  (Phikrchor.  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  397;  EtymoL  M.«.  r.  ’Lvaxpia  ; Pint.  Thes.  24.)  1 
Their  position  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Finlay,  in 
tile  Transactions  of  the  H>>yal  Society  of  Literature 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  os  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  history;  that  Cecropia  be- 
came the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ; that  Tetrapolis  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  OenoS,  Marathon,  Trieory- 
thus,  and  Probatinthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  that  I 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  division  of  Attica  into  four  parts,  1 
among  the  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a distinct  reference  , 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  count rv.  Xisus  re-  j 
eeived  Megans;  Aegeus  the  Coastland  (ducr^),  with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (wt8tdi);  and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  ( iiatepia ),  or  the  High-  ( 
lands  in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (wa- 
paAca),  or  the  southern  coast.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392; 
Sc  hoi.  ad  Arisloph.  Ycsp.  1223,  and  ad  Vesp.  58.) 
That  this  division  has  a reference  to  some  historical 
fact,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
gans had  been  tom  away  from  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  funned  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  PeisLtratus, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  tho  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali.  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii.  (Herod,  i.  59; 
Plut.  Sol.  13.) 

Another  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
<po\at  or  tribes, existed  fmm  the  earliest  times.  These  ' 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Cecruj*  they  were  called  | 


Cccropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia,  the  two 
former  names  living  derived  from  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divisions  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diarris, 
where  again  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a new  get  of  names,  Dias,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge- 
leontes,  Hopletes.  Argades,  and  Aegicores,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Clcisthenes 
(b.  c.  510).  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  demncratiral  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthenos  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribe  , and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ten  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechtheis.  Aegcis.  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  Cecropia,  Hippothoontis,  Arantis, 
Antiochi*.  This  number  remained  unaltered  down 
to  n.  c 307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Deme- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonns  and  his  win  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Caasander*  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  that  of  Ptolemais,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia ; and  the  Demetrias 
into  Attalis,  when  Attalua  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Rhodians.  Finally,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  honour  of 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  a certain  number 
of  Sijfioi,  townships,  cantons,  or  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  every  Athenian  citizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained: we  only  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Eustath.  in  IL  ii.  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  words  of  Herodotus  (8*em 

xal  robs  5 yuovs  Karivtp*  Is  ras  (pvAds,  v.  69), 
that  there  were  originally  one  hundred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  from  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modern  critics  construe  W*a  with 
tpoAas,  and  not  with  Sr/povs,  as  the  least  difficulty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  boar  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cleuthenes  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  wonU 
of  Mr.  Grots  (vol.  iv.  p.  177):  “ The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii,  the  Pediaci,  during 
the  preceding  century’,  had  all  been  generated  frwn 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambition.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  tire 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a city-interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  country, was  obviated ; which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  city  itself  constituted 
either  one  dome  or  one  tribe."  We  know  that  five 
of  the  city  demi  belonged  to  five  different  tribes: 
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namely,  the  demus  Cerameiau  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis;  if  elite  to  the  Cccropis;  Colly  tut  to  the 
Aegeis;  Cydathenaeum  to  the  P&ndionis;  Scambo- 
nidac  to  the  Leonti*.  Moreover,  Peiraeeus  belonged 
to  the  Hippothobntis,  and  Phalerum  to  the  Aeantis. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  Athenian 
tribes  in  general,  and  the  organization  of  the  demus,  j 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diet,  of  Antiq.  arts. 
Tribus  and  Demug. 

It  is  certain  that  the  descendants  of  a man  always 
remained  in  the  demus  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
originally  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  Con- 
sequently, if  a person  transferred  his  abode  to  another 
dei mis,  be  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demus  in 
which  be  settled,  even  if  be  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  had  conferred  great 
obligations  upon  them.  This  is  char  from  an  in- 
Krription  in  Bock h’s  collection  (n.  101).  (Sanppe, 
De  Demis  Urbanis  Athenaeum,  p.  13.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  because  modern 
writers  hare  sometimes  fixed  the  site  of  a demus, 
simply  in  consequence  of  finding  upon  the  spot  the 
name  of  this  demus  attached  to  the  name  of  a man ; 
but  this  is  not  couclusive,  since  the  demus  in  which 
a man  was  enrolled,  and  the  demus  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frequently  wore,  different. 

Each  of  the  larger  demi  contained  a town  or  vil- 
lage; but  several  of  the  smaller  demi  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a common  teinpleor  place  of  assembly, 
the  houses  of  the  community  being  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  our  country  parishes. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  demi  are  preserved.  It 
was  the  practice  in  all  public  documents  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a person  the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inserjp- 
•tirnis  tiie  names  of  a great  number  of  demi.  Many 
others  are  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesychius, 
itaphanus,  and  Saidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writers.  But  though  the  names  of  most  of  the 
demi  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
site  of  a large  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
We  Khali  endeavour,  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sition as  far  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
under:  1.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Eleusiuian  Plain.  3.  The  Demi  of 
iJiacria  and  Mount  Paines.  4.  The  Deini  of  Paralia 
and  Mtsogaea. 

A.  The  Demi  ok  the  Athenian  Plain. 

1 — 10.  The  demi  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  its 
suburbs  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Athkxae,  p. 
301,  seq.]  They  were  Ckkameicus,  Mki.ite, 
ScAMROXIDAE,  COLLTTUS,  C YD  ATHENAEUM,  DlO- 
meia.  Coble,  and  perhaps  Ckriadak.  To  these 
flNKt  be  added  Peiraeeus  and  Phalkkum.  [See 
p.3oi.  k«q.] 

(a.)  West  of  tbe  Cephissus  in  the  direction  from 
X.  to  S.  were : 

II.  XrPKTK  (Hvwrrrj,  also  E vwerewv,  Strnb. 
xiiL  p.  604),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
Tr,  ja  (Tpoio),  because  Teucrus  led  from  hence 
an  Attic  colony  into  Phrygia.  (Dionys.  i.  61 ; 
Strab.  /.  c.;  Steph.  B.)  it  was  apparently  near 
Iviraeeus  or  Phslenun,  since  Xypete,  Peiraeeus, 
l’lulcrum,  and  Thymoetadae  formed  the  rerpo- 
kuwh  (Pollux,  iv.  105).  who  had  a temple  of  Her- 
cules in  common  {rfrpdutupov  'HpcucAfioK,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  L\t\i5ui : Backli,  Inscrip.  voL  i.  p»  123). 
I-eakc  places  Xypete  at  a remarkable  insulated 
bright,  a mile  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Pci- 
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race us,  Where  are  still  seen  some  Hellenic  founda- 
tions; but  Ross  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  {Hell.  ii.  4.  § 34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  ho  certainly  would 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thymoetadae  (tfvponaSai),  deriving  its 
name  from  Thymoetas,  a king  of  Attica,  possessed  a 
port,  from  which  Theseus  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Plut.  Thes.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Piio- 
ron  Limex  (Qwptev  Aifi^p),  or  “ Thieves’  port,*’  so 
tailed  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  c.Jjacrit.  p.  932;  Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  It  is 
a small  circular  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Salamis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
Klephtho-limani.  Leake  noticed  the  foundations  of 
a temple  upon  a height  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a quarter  of  a mile  on  tbe  rood  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Heracleium  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  sit  tutted  on  the  Attic  hide  of 
the  Strait  of  Salamis  (Ctesias,  Pers.  c.  26,  ed.  Lion; 
Diod.  xi.  18);  and  it  was  from  the  heights  of  Ae- 
galeos,  above  this  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnessed  tho 
battle  of  Salamis.  ( Phanodcinus,  ap.  Plut.  Them. 
13  ; comp.  Herod,  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent  ; but  Leake  justly 
remark',  that  the  harbour  was  probably  tbe  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  tho 
Heracleium  became  the  most  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aega- 
leos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  ferry. 
The  ffurvpat,  or  garments  of  goatskins  of  Thymoe- 
tadae, appear  to  have  been  celebrated.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp  1138.) 

13.  Echeudae  (’Ex*Al5ai),  so  called  from  the 
hero  Echelus,  lay  between  Peiraeeus  and  the  Hera- 
cleium, in  or  near  a marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a Hippodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Steph.  B.  »,v.\  Etym.  M.s.r. 'Ex*Aos;  Hesych.  and 
Etym.  M.  s.  v.  dr  ’Ex«A*S «*.)  It  is  probaole  that 
this  Hippodrome  is  the  place  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Every,  p.  1155,  seq.),  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  (Ibid.  p.  1 162 ; comp. 
Xen.  de  May.  Eq.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  CoRYDALi.ua  (KopoSoAAds),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  by  Strain 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Peiraeeus,  near  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  opposite  the  islands  of  Phanna- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodorus  (iv.  59),  who,  after  relating  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cercyon,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias  (i.  39.  § 3),  took  place  to  tho  west  of 
Eleusis,  says  that  Theseus  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Corydallus.  Against  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Strata,  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  who  make  Corydallus  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(A then.  ix.  p.  390;  Plin.  x.  41 ; Antig.  Caryst.  6 ; 
Acliun,  11.  An.  iii.  35.) 

15.  Hkrmus  ("Epfuis),  lay  on  the  sacred  read  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephissus  and  the  Pythium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Mt.  Poeciluin,  upon  a rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  Pythonice,  the  wife  of  Harpolus.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
22  ; Harpocrat.  s.  c.  "Ep/uis  ; Paus.  i.  37.  § 4; 
Athen.  xiil  p.  594;  Diod.  xvii.  108.) 

16.  Oka  or  Oe  (Ofa  or  'Otj),  was  situated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Aegalcos,  to  the  north 
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of  the  pass  of  Poocilutn.  (Soph.  Otd.  Col.  1061, 

O idnSot  Ik  v6uov,  with  the  Sc  hoi. ; Leake,  p.  151.) 

(5.)  West  of  the  Cephissus,  and  E.  of  the  city, 
in  the  direction  froin  N.  to  S. : 

17.  Oeum  Cerameicum  (OToy  KtpaptiKby), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Oeum  Dvceleicutn  near  I)c- 
celeia.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  near  the  outer 
Centmeictu,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  placed,  with 
Leake,  between  the  Sacred  Way  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.  s.  r.) 

18.  SciRUM  (Sxipoy,  2tdpa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  393), 
a small  place  near  a torrent  of  the  same  name,  just 
out.sidc  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a (lemus,  and  derived  its  name  from  Scirus, 
a prophet  of  I)odona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleusinii  and  Erechtheus,  and  was  buried  in 
this  spot,  (Pans.  i.  36.  § 4 ; Strab.  /.  t\;  Steph. 
B.,  Harpocrat.  i.  v.  ; comp.  SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
Feel.  18.) 

19.  Laciadab  (AaxidSoi),  on  the  Sacre<l  Way 
between  Sciren  and  the  Cephissus,  and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demus  to  which  the 
family  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon  belonged.  (Pans.  i. 
37.  §2;  Plut.  Cim.  4,  Ale.  22;  Cic.  de  Off  ii.  18; 
Hmych.;  Suid.) 

20.  Coi.o:»i,8(K<>Aa>*'<fs),  celebrated  as  the  demos 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylum,  ncur  the  Academy  and  the 
river  Cephissus.  (Thuc.  viii.  67 ; Cic.  dc  Fin.  v.  1.) 
It  derived  its  name  from  two  small  but  conspicuous 
heights,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is  called  by  So- 
phocles “ the  white  Colonus  ” (rby  ipyr/ra  KoAwyrfy, 
Oed.  Col.  670).  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thucydides  ( L c.)  the 
itp6v  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  “ Colonus 
Hippius,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “ Colonus  Ago- 
raeus”  in  Athens.  [Athkxae,  p.298,  b.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Eumenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Peirithous,  Theseus,  Oedipus,  and  Adrasttu.  (Pans. 

i.  30.  § 4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  arc 
descried  by  Sophocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
beginning  with  the  words: — 

(v'tmrov,  (fVe,  raaSi  X^pas 
Ikov  t«  Kpdrttrra  y as  ItravAa 
rby  apyyra  K oAwviv. 

(c.)  Farther  north: 

21.  Aciiarkas  (’A xapvat),  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  described  in  a separate  ar- 
ticle. [Acharxak.] 

22.  Kipyhidae  (E irrvplbai,  Steph.  B.), 

23.  C i to  pi  a (K ptavla,  Steph.  B.;  Kpwvtid,  Thuc. 

ii.  19), 

24.  Peleces  (ntjAij»r*f),  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  rpUatpoi  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Euptnr/Sai), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydides  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  8m  Kp»r«ioi,  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  8id  KenrpoWat.  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  place  Peleces  at  the 
modem  Belikas , near  Afariisi;  but  Ross  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con-  , 
nexion  with  Peleces. 

25.  Pakonidae  (Jlatovihai,  Paus.  ii.  18.  § 9),  | 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paconia  (Tlatoylij)  of 
Herodotus  (v.  62),  who  describes  Leipsydrium  as  | 
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] situated  above  Paconia.  It  was  perliaps  wi  the  site- 
; of  the  modem  J fenidhi,  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Creeks  frequently  change  w into  p;  thus 
nePTsAjj  is  also  pronounced  MtyrlKrj. 

26.  Leipsydripm  (A«nja»8piui'),  was  not  a demus, 
but  a fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  fortified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  hut  was 
taken  by  the  Peisistratidae  after  defeating  the  opp<*- 
sitc  party.  (Herod,  v.  G2;  comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotus  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paconia,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Pames.  (Sc hoi.  ad  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  665; 
Hesych.  s.  r.  Am jruhpiov;  Hesych.,  Suid.  ewl  A«i- 
ila/Spitp  paxy.')  It  is,  however,  more  probable  tliat 
it  stood  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Alt.  Pames,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  tliat  it  may  have  occupied  tiie 

j site  of  the  Metdkhi  of  St.  Nicolas,  a small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  upper  region  of 
j Mount  Pames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
1 to  the  north  of  Afenidhi. 

27.  Cei’HIsia  (K ippuria),  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  to  be  an 
important  demus  down  to  the  latest  time;.  It  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  ( Ki  rutin ),  and  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  NE.  of  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Pentelicus,  nearly  opposite  Aclumae.  It  was  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
adorned  it  with  buildings,  gardens,  and  statues.  We 
learn  from  modem  travellers  that  a fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  grouj«  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here;  and  tliat  it  continues  to  be  a favourite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  ix.  397;  Diug.  Laert.  iii.  41;  Phil  os  tr. 
ViL  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 12;  Gell.  i.  2,  xviiL  10;  Har- 
pocrat.;  Phot.;  Wordsworth,  p.  227;  Stephani,  tteisc  • 
durch  GrUchenland,  p.  1.) 

28.  Athmoxum  ("A Qpovov,  also  'KOpovia,  Har- 
pocrat.; Steph.  B.;  Zonar.;  Suid.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i. 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  the  village  Afnrusiy 
which  is  a mile  and  a half  from  Kivisia  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  has 
been  derived  from  Amarysia,  a surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
inonum.  (Paus.  i.  35.  § 5.)  An  inscription  found 
near  Afarusi,  in  which  the  temenos  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  (fy»s 
'Aprtpi&os  t tptvovs  ’kuapiMTiai,  Bddch,  Inscr. 
n.  528.)  Athmonum  also  possessed  a very  ancient 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  (Paus.  i.  14.  § 7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demus  appear  to  bare  been 
considered  clever  wine-dressers.  (Aristoph.  Fac. 
190.) 

29.  Ipiilstiadab  or  IlErtiAKSTiADAK  (T<pnr- 
TidSat,  'H<pa«rnd5ai,  Steph.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  demus,  and  not  two  separate  demi,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadne  appears  to  have 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  wily  because 
it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  inscriptions,  but 
also  because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a name 
formed  from  the  obscure  here  Iphistius  should  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  g«l  He- 
phaestus, than  tliat  the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Ross,  p.  74.)  We  learn  from  Plato's  will 
(l>iog.  Laert.  iii.  41),  that  this  demus  contained  an 
Hcracleium  or  temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  modem  village  of 
Arakli,  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kivisia  and  Afarusi.  Hence  Arakli  indicates  the 
site  of  Ipliistiauae,  as  Marusi  does  that  of  Ath- 
riionum. 
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30.  Eiresidae  (Elptaiba i,  Steph.  B. ; Bekkcr,  i 
Anted,  i.  p.246),  west  or  south-west  of  Cephisia, 
and  adjacent  to  Iphistiadae.  (Ding.  Laert.  iii.  41.) 

31.  PzXTEUi  (IIo'WAtj,  Steph.),  was  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  the  marble  quarries  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  which  was 
called  Mt.  Pentelicus  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a demus  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Stephanas  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  inscriptions. 

32.  Pallene  (naAArjyrj),  a celebrated  demus, 

frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptiims.  From  the  mythical  story  of  the  war  of 
the  Pallantidac  against  Theseus,  we  learn  that  the 
derni  of  Pallenc,  Gargettus,  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
cent When  Pallas  was  marching  from  Sphettns  in 
the  Mesogaca  against  Athens,  he  placed  a body  of 
his  troops  in  ambush  at  Gargettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  engaged  with  the  army  of  Theseus,  to  inarch 
rapidly  upon  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stratagem  was  revealed  to  Theseus  by  Lcos 
of  Agnus,  the  herald  of  Pallas ; whereupon  Theseus 
cut  to  pieces  the  troops  at  Gargettus.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  a lasting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.  (Plut.  The*. 
13;  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Jlippol.  35.) 
The  rood  from  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opening  between  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  Mt.  Hy- 
inettos.  In  this  situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
telicus, we  find  a small  village,  named  Garito,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  legend.  Pallene  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus 
was  buried  at  Gargettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallenis.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  377 ; Steph.,  He- 
sycii.  s.  v.  rapyijTrdi ; rapoidt  irapQtvov  rioAAtj- 
fiSos,  Eurip.  II track  1031.)  We  know  further 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Marathon  (Herod,  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient rood  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  scut  hem  side  of  Pentelicus,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  hour  south  of  Garito , between  the 
monastery  Ilitraka  and  the  small  village  Charvati , 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a celebrated  in- 
scription respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  winch 
was  probably  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
lenis. (Bockb,  Inter . n.  76.)  In  H Ur  aka  there 
was  also  found  the  Boustrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
todes,  which  probably  also  came  fruin  the  same 
temple.  (Bockb,  n.  23.)  Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  st«x*l  at  the  foot  of  Hymcttus,  immediately 
opposite  to  Garit/i  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  and 
supposes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hellenic 
mins  of  considerable  extent  on  a height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettus  by  the  main  road  into  the  Mesogaea.  “ This 
place  is  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Garito , near  two  small  churches,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found  the  following  fragment: 
0EO^ANH2  II AAA( H NETS).  This  situation, 

where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  such  a point  as  would  be 
impfrtant,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations ; 
xml  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  bist<iry  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
of  action ; first,  when  Eurystheus  fought  against 
the  Athenians  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  The- 
seus was  opposed  to  the  Pallantidac;  and  a third 
time  when  Peisistratus  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae." 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inscription,  however,  in  such 
a case,  is  not  decisive  evidence,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  [Sec  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Ross  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymcttus  and 
Ilitraka.  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
Markopulo , in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  uAiSif s 'Ayvovnos. 

33.  Gaboettus  (rapyrjTToi,  Steph.;  Hesych.; 
Phavor.;  Schol.  ad  A ristoph.  Thttm.  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Agnus  or  Hagnus  (’A yvov%  or  'Ayvovs, 
Steph.;  Phiyn.;  Hesych.;  Suid.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d.)  East  of  Athens: — 

35.  Alopece  (’AA uir(Krj),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aesch.  c. 
Timarch . p.  119,  Reiske),  and  not  far  from  Cyno- 
sarges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  A mbtlvkipo , 
between  I.ycabettus  and  llisMis.  It  pOHMtted  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bockb,  Inter,  n.  395),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphroditus.  (Alciphr. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  Ambelokipo,  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens:  — 

36.  37.  Agkylk  ('AypvAij,  'ApavAv,  ’AypoiArf, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat. ; Suid.;  llesych.;  Zonar.;  Bek- 
ker,  Anted,  i.  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  dcini, 
an  upper  and  a lower  Agryle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately Bouth  of  the  stadium  in  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat. ».  v.  ’ApSrjrrds.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  district  of  Agrae  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demi.  [Sec  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Halimus  ('AAi/xovs,  Harpocrat.  ; Suid.  ; 
Steph.;  Bekkcr,  Anted,  i.  p.  376;  Schol.  ad  Ari- 
stoph.  Av.  498),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
tA  a\ipa,  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  t.  r.),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  l’halerum  and  Aexone  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Dem.  c.  Eubulid.  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Dcinctcr  and  Coro  (Pans.  i.  31.  § 1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.  KaUimdkhi,  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a small  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St.  Cosmos.  Halimus  was  the  demus  of 
Thucydides  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexone  (Ai(a/vif,  Harpocrat. ; Suid. ; Zonar. ; 
Steph.;  Bekkcr,  Anted,  i.  p.  358;  Xen.  lid/,  ii.  4. 
§ 26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 
1.  c.),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Colias.  [Re- 
specting the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325; 
Hesych..  Zonar.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  rpiyAijy.) 

39.  Halak  Akxonioes  (’AAal  Ai{cwt8«f),  a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  l.c.\  Steph.)  “They  oc- 
cupy a level  behind  a cape  culled  A (/hid,  where  are 
found  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  tuid 
among  them  a lion  in  white  marble."  (Leake.) 

B.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thuiasian  Plain. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  (Tcp&  ’OSdr),  lead- 
ing from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  demands  a few  words. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  procession 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuments.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Eleu- 
sinui.)  This  road,  with  its  monuments,  is  described 
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nt  some  length  by  Pausanias  (i.  3G — 38),  ami  was  1 
the  subject  of  a special  work  bv  Polcmon,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost.  (Harporrat.  t.  v.  'Upa  'O 56s.)  1 
It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probably  two  roods  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issuing  from  the  gate  called  Pipyluin,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads  j 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.  [Atiikxae,  p.  263,  a ] 
Pausanias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
left  Athens  by  Dipylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  immediately  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Anthemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  M«  doss  us,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above,  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
dcinti.H  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissus  was  crossed  by  a bridge,  which 
Pausanias  lias  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  lienee 
cal  Id  1 y«pupirruoi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Suid.  s.  r. 
rnpvpt(wu ; Heaych.  *.  v.  r«pvpiarai.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Cephissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other  1 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythiomcc.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
dcmtis  Hermus.  [See  above,  No.  15.] 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilum,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a church  of  St.  Elias.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801  : the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a base,  and  a part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  arc 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  situated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  is  now  callod  Dhafni;  at  its 
summit  is  a convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  wits  a temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  found  at 
a distance  of  less  than  a mile  from  Dhafni.  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  fact  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ♦lAp  *A<ppo8rrp  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeum  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cctcs  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  (Athcn.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  e.);  but  Pausanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a profanation,  calls  it  simply 
a temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  “ a wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation,”  of  which,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen ; the  stones  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  were 
the  liiiEiTi  ('Pfirof).  or  salt-springs,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  u The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Aegaleos;  but  the  water,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  by  a stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  two  milLs,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  foa.” 
(Leake.) 

Half  a mile  beyond  the  Rheiti,  where  the  road  to 
Eleutherae  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  mins  of  this  monument  with 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  its  object;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.ii.  p.  31.)  Re- 
specting the  Sacred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Preller,  De  Via  Sacra  Eleustnia,  Dor- 
pat.  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  (’EAeyalr),  is  noticed  separately. 
[Eleusis.] 

41.  Turn  a (Gpia),  an  important  demus,  from 
which  the  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cen- 
tral or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Plain  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (&ptamov  »<5 lav,  Strab.ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thue.  i.  114,  il  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusinian  plaiu  was  also  called  the 
Rharian  Plain  ('Papiov,  Horn.  Hymn.  Cer.  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Thria.  (Atlien.  vi.  p.  255,  c.)  Thria  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  a height  called  Mag'ula , on  tho  Eleusinian 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  the  promontory 
Amphiale  (<Ira  [after  Eleusis]  rb  Gpidmoy  w*Stor 
I Kal  duuvup.05  aiyiaXbs  *ral  bi.fxov  tW  rj  dxpa  >; 

I 'Ap.'plaArj,  Strab.  I c.).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
i of  a demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
| the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  leaving 
the  pass  of  Dhafni.  (Fiedler,  lieise,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  81.) 

42.  Icaiua  (Tfcapfa),  the  demus,  in  which  ba- 
rms received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  see  Diet,  of  Btogr. 
and  Myth .,  art.  Icarius .)  The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icarius  (Plin.  iv.  7.  *.11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modern  scholars.  Leake 

i has  identified  Icarius  with  Mount  A rgaliki,  on  the 
| south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statius  ( [Theb . xi.  644)  to  have  been  skiin 
in  the  Marathonian  forest.  But,  as  Boss  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican;  and  the  argument  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Statius  is  entirely  overthrown  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abxlcs  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celeus  (i.  c.  Icaria  and  Eleusis)  and 
M°lacnac  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
places.  (“  Icarii  Ceieique  domns  viridesque  Mc- 
iacnae,”  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  619.)  Ross,  with  greater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  l*- 
[ cause  all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  as 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  instituting  the  first  chorus  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  is  assigned  to  the 
Megnrian  Susarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Mcga:a;  and  he  supposes  that  the  range  of  ruoun- 
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fains,  separating  the  Megariun  and  Eleusinian  i 
plains,  and  terminating  in  tin*  promontory  of  the  | 
Kerata  or  the  Homs,  to  which  no  ancient  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  was  Mount  Iearius.  (K  iss, 
p.  73.)  ...  I 

43.  Oexoe  (Oirorj),  which  must  be  distinguished 
frtn  a demos  of  the  same  name  in  the  Marathanian 
Plain,  was  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boeotia  ami 
Attita,  near  Eleutberae,  and  upon  the  regular  rua<l 
to  Fhtiet  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  375 ; Herod. 
▼.74;  Time.  ii.  18;  Diod.  iv.  60.)  Hysiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  frontier  deini  of  Attica 
in  b.c.  507,  when  they  were  both  taken  by  the 
Boeotians.  (Herod.  1.  c .)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
continued  to  ta  a Boeotian  town ; but  Oenoe  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  /.  C.)  In  U.  C.  411  the  Boeotians  again 
obtained  possession  of  Oenoe  (Thuc.  viii.  98);  but 
it  must  Lave  been  recovered  a second  time  by  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  dermis  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
situated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
from  Athens  to  Delphi  (Strab.  is.  p.  422):  this  road 
apparently  branched  off  from  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eieosis,  near  the  tomb  of  Strata  Near  Oenoe  was 
a Pythiom,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythias,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sacml.  (Liban.  Declam.  16,  in  JJtm. 
AfxA.  i.  p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boumlarv  of  tire  kingdom  of 
Nisos,  when  Attica  and  the  Megaris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  P&ndiou.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  392.) 

At  the  XW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a narrow 
pa>s  through  Mount  Citlmeron,  through  which  run 
the  road  from  Thetas  and  l’Lttacac  to  Eleusis.  This 
po>s  was  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  llca<ls,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  according  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guarded  by  a strong  j 
fortress,  o t which  the  ruins  fonn  a conspicuous  ob-  | 
ject,  on  the  summit  of  a height,  to  the  left  of  the  | 
na*L  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghyflo-kattro,  or  I 
gipsy  castle,  a name  frequently  given  to  such  build  • I 
mgs*  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supixwes  ' 
these  ruins  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Elku-  | 
theuae  was  situated  at  Mgupoliy  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ghyfto-kastro.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Kleutherae  was  origi- 
itdly  a member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demus,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oefl<*\  which  was  always  an  Attic  demos,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutberae.  To  this  Leake 
replies,  that, on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghyfto-kastro , 
its  p»iti**n  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
wai  a fortre-is,  not  a town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yanls  in  circumference,  anti  standing  upon  a strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Myitpoli 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a tow  n,  with  an 
acropolis  placed  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  a valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutberae,  see  Pans.  i.  38.  § 8;  Xca 
JIdL  v.  4.  § 14;  Strab.  viii.  p.375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plat.  The*.  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  plat  es  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty ; but  we  think  Leake's  opinion  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  moat  probable.  Muller,  Kiejiert,  and 
ottars  suppose  the  ruins  of  Ghyfto-kastro  to  ta 
thow  of  Paxactum,  described  by  Thucydides  a-t  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Bjcotia, 
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which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42;  comp.  Paus.  i.  25.  § 6;  I)em.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
p.  446;  Steph.  B.)  Leake  places  Panaetum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle;  but  Boss  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  plain  of 
Eleutberae,  west  of  Shirta.  Buss,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutberae  stood  to  the  east  of  Ghyfto-kastro , 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Me le tills,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutberae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kundara. 

44.  Elkuthekak  ('EAet/8# pai),  not  a demus. 
Respecting  its  site,  see  Xo.  43. 

45.  Paxactum  (ndmvrov),  a fortress,  also  not 
a demus.  Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  MklakmaB  (MrAoiHu),  a fortified  demus, 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  for  which  Melantbus 
and  Xanthus  fought,  it  was  sometimes  called 
Celaenne.  ( Poly  men.  i.  19;  Callim.  ap.  Steph.  It. 
t.  v.  McAaivciT;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham.  146, 
Pac.  890  ; Suid.  t.  v.  'Airaroipta,  KcAairai.) 
D uke  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Mcletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  ta  those 
of  Melacnae,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Iaitm  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Melacnae,  Stat.  Thcb.  xii. 
619.). 

47.  Diiymus  (Aputx6%),  a fortress,  not  a demus, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dein.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  446;  Hesych.;  Harpocrat.) 

C.  The  Demi  of  Diacbja  AMD  Mount  Parses. 

48.  Phyle  (♦uA^?),  still  called  FiU,  a strong 
fortress,  stands  on  a steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  ML  Parnes,  through  which  runs 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  past  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  [«iss  was  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  12U  stadia  from  Athens  (Pscphisma,  np.  Dem. 
de  Car.  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states 
(xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotian  frontier.  The  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  can  only  ta  approached 
by  a ridge  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  seized  by  Thrusybulus  aud  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  b.c.  404,  and  from  which  they 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt.  Hymcttus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  Util.  ii.  4.  § 2,  seq.;  Diod.  l.c.;  Xep.7’A»vwyo. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  was 
a building  called  the  Daphnephoreion,  containing  a 
picture,  which  represented  the  Thargelia.  (Athen. 
x.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  HAUMA  (" Appa'),  a fortress,  but  not  a demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a height  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustath.  ad  //.  ii.  499.)  I.cake 
places  it  above  Pliyle,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  modern  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a fortress  are  visible;  but  other  writers  place 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  Chastieis  (Xcurri«7r),  a demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychius(«.  r.);  but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  liave  occupied 
the  site  of  Kfutssia,  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athens. 
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51.  Deceleia  (A«r«Af*a)  was  situated  near  the 
entranccof  the  eastern  pus  across  Mount  Fames, which 
leads  from  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oropus,  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagra 
on  tho  one  hand,  and  to  Deliom  and  Chakris  on  the 
other.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  was  sit uated  about 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Bncotia:  it  was  visible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harbour  of  Peiraeeua.  (Thuc.  rii.  19; 
Xen.  Util.  L 1.  § 25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  I)c- 
celeia  that  Mardonius  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (Herod,  ix.  15); 
and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Euboea  through  Oropus  into  Attica. 
(Thuc.  vii.  28.)  In  b.c.413  Dcoeleia  was  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis,  1 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the  ! 
war;  and  from  the  command  which  they  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
from  cultivating  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  the  com  from  Euboea  round 
Cape  Sunium.  ('Hide.  ii.  27,  29.)  The  pass  of 
Dcoeleia  w now  called  the  pass  of  TaU'ty.  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a peaked  height,  which 
is  a conspicuous  object  from  the  Acropolis : the 
exact  site  of  the  demos  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  i 
(Leake.) 

52.  OEt'M  Drceleicum  (OTo*  A««rr  Acurdr),  of 
unknown  site,  but  near  Deceleia,  so  called  to  dis-  I 
tinguiah  it  from  the  Ovum  Cerameicum.  (Harpocrat.; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  SPHENDALE  (2<pty8dArj),  adenitis,  at  which 
Mardonius  halted  on  his  route  from  Deceleia  to  Ta- 
nagra.  (Herrxl.  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  u Hence  ' 
it  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  church  of 
Aio  Merkurio , which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
loading  from  Deceleia  through  the  ridges  of  Panics 
into  the  extremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plain.  But 
as  there . is  no  station  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
lie  found  for  ademus,  it  stood  probably  at  Malukata, 
in  a plain  where  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  the  sea  one  mile  and  a half 
east  of  the  Skala  of  Apostdlua.*  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  there  was  a hill,  named  Hya-  I 
rint has.  (Suid.  s.  v.  TlapOcyot,  where  Zc^cpSoAcui' 
should  be  read  instead  of  S^tt'&mW.) 

54.  Oropus  ( flponrdf),  was  originally  a B<x*otian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demits.  This  place,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Aniphiaraeium,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Obopcb.] 

55.  Pisa  i'll  is  (MKo4>fc),  originally  a town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demos,  lay  be- 
tween Oropus  and  Brauron,  and  was  the  last  demos 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  I 
p.  399.) 

56.  KiiAMxrs  ('P afxpof'f),  smith  of  Psapliis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  requires  a separate  notice 
on  account  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Khamnus.] 

57.  Aphidna  ("A tpi&ra),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities  of  Attica,  lay  between  Deceleia  and 
Bhamnus.  It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58,59,60.  TlTACtDAK  (TiTcuciSm),  Pkriuiidar  | 
(n«#ifeu)t  and  Thykgonidae  (0upy»iri5ai).  were 
probably  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphidna.  These 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  arc  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Acantis  to  another  tribe. 
(Harpucr.  s.  r.  GvpyuyiStu.)  Perriiidae  is  described 
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' ns  a demns  in  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Pharor.  8\pot  lr 
'Atpi&yaui) ; and  that  Titacidae  was  in  the  frame 
locality  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Aphidna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
| treachery  of  Titacus.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Steph.  #.  r. 
TirawiSai.) 

61.  Tiunemeia  (Tpiyiptia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Cepliissus  takes  its  rise,  sad 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  modern  village  of 
Buyuti.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.) 

62,  63,  64, 65.  Marathon  (MapaOwy),  Proba- 
uNTiirs  (ripotfoAtyflot),  Tricob yth us  (Tpurupv- 
8or),  and  Oenoe  (Oiydrj),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  kit.  Paras 
and  kit.  Pentelicus,  originally  formed  the  Tetrapobi, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  The 
whole  district  was  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  described  in  this 
work.  [Marathon.] 

66.  Kpacria  (’Ewcucpfa),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient districts  of  Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  as  appears  from  an  inscription,  a 
demua  near  Plotheia  and  Halae  Araphenides. 
(Bbckh,  Inter.  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  Diacria.  (Etym. 
M.  ’Ewturpla;  Steph.  2ypax‘&ai.)  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  Kpacria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetra polls  of  Marathon. 
(Belcker,  Anted,  i.  p.  259.)  Finlay  and  Leake 
place  the  town  of  this  name  at  Pikrrmi , upon  tbc 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentelicus,  “ where  a strung 
position  on  a }«crennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptions,  are  proof* 
of  an  Hellenic  site.” 

67.  Semachidae  (2i?/iaxf8ai),  de«cribeii  by 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  ».  r.)  as  a detnus  in  the 
district  of  K|inrria,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot.) 

68.  Plotheia  (nAted«a)  appears  to  have  1*- 
longed  to  the  district  of  Kpacria.  and  to  have  beeu 
not  far  from  Halae  Araphenides.  (Harpucr.;  SukL; 

1 Steph.;  Phot;  Bbckh,  / user.  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  Pheoaka  (4*iryaia),  the  name  of  two 
demi  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Etym.  kl.;  Phot.;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, tliat  Stephanus  speaks  of  one  of  these  derm, 
under  the  name  of  Phegevh,  when  lie  describes 
Halae  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Phegeus  ocat 
Marathon  and  Brauron.  (Steph.  t.  r.  'AAai.) 

71.  HecaLB  ('EwaAn),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demus  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  a woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseus  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Mara- 
thon ian  bull,  which  was  ravaging  the  Tetiapda. 
It  contained  a sanctuary  of  Zeus  1 leva  lei  us.  (Phi- 
lochor.  aji.  Pint.  The s.  14;  Suid.  t.  rr.  'ExoAtj,  Ka>- 
Ai ds,  ‘Ewai'Aia;  Steph.  *.  rr.  'EkctAtj.  'Iawfl,  T pi- 
ytpttt;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Acham.  127.) 

72.  KlaEUI  (’EAaioos,  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anted. 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  rite,  but  placed  by  Leake  st 
I.iusia , a village  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Aphidna, 
because  he  considers  this  name  a comijrtiun  cf 
E lac  us;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  The  Demi  of  Paralia  and  Mesooaea. 

Mount  llymettus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontory  »>t 
Zoster  (Zwar-fip),  opposite  to  which  was  a small 
island  called  Praura  (tavpa).  At  Zoster,  upon 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacral  respectively  t*> 
Athena,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto.  (Strab.  ix. 
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p.  398;  Pans.  i.  31.  § 1;  Steph.  s.  v.  Z aurrifp.)  j temple  on  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
" The  hill  of  Zoster  terminates  in  three  capes;  that  MUM.]  Northward  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
in  the  middle  is  a low  peninsula,  which  shelters  in  and  stretching  from  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  crawt 
the  west  a deep  inlet  called  Vuluismeni”  (Leake.)  to  Thoricus  on  the  east  coast,  was  Mt.  Laurium, 
The  island  Phaura  is  now  called  Fleva  or  Flega . which  contained  the  celebrated  silver  mines.  [L ait- 

73.  Anaoyrus  Arayvpovx),  situated  on  the  rium.] 

western  coast,  a little  north  of  the  promontory  Zoster,  82.  Thoricus  (Gopurox),  north  of  Suninm  on 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Vari.  [Anagyrub.]  the  cast  coast,  was  a place  of  importance,  and  also 

74.  Ciiolleidar  (XaWftStu,  XoAAi'Sai,  liar-  requires  a separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
pocr.;  Said.;  Steph.;  Shol.  ad  Avistoph.  Acham.  between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
404),  is  supposed  to  hare  been  near  the  Nym-  normus  (Jldyoppox,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 8),  now  named 
phaeum,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  situated  at  the  Pandrimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 


MUthem  end  of  Mt.  nvmettus,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Vari  by  the  raul.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
cave,  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  nymphs 
mi  the  other  rustic  deities  by  Arcliedemus  of 
Pberae  (not  Therae,  as  is  stated  by  some  modem 
writers),  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Chol- 
leiiiae.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
all  proliability,  situated  in  this  demus.  A full  and 
interesting  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  by 
Wordsworth  (p.  192,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  p.  57.). 

75.  Thorae  (©opal),  a little  south  of  Anagyrus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.398;  Harpoon;  Steph.;  Etym.  M.) 

76,  77.  Lamptra  (Adiuwrpo,  in  iascr.;  Adpirpa, 
in  St  rah.  Ac.),  the  name  of  two  demi,  Upper  Laraptra 
i Ad+LiTT pa  Kadvirtpdtv),  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
Lamptra  (A^pwrpa  xncivtpBtv  or  wapdAiox).  These 
places  were  between  Anagyrus,  Thorae,  and  Aegilia. 
(SCrah.  L c.)  Upper  I^amptra  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  Lamorikd,  a village  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mt.  Hymcttus;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(Pans.  i.  31.  § 2;  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Phot) 

78.  Aeoilia  (AryiAia),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  separately.  [Aegilia.] 

79.  Anaphlystus  {'AydtpAmrrox),  now  called 
A nuryso,  situated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 
typolaea  and  Suuium,  a little  south  of  the  former. 
1:  is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anaphlystus.] 
Opposite  the  promontory  of  Astypalaea  is  a small 
inland,  now  called  Lagoniti  or  I^iyusM,  in  ancient 
times  Eleunsa  (*EA«ot<r<ra,  Strnb.  1.  c.).  Astypa- 
laea  and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Strabo  (I.  c.)  sp-caks  of  a Paneium  (n<u»«ro»), 
or  Grotto  of  Pan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ana* 
phlystas.  It  Is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  cavern  above  ML  KUjmbo  in  the 
Paralian  range,  of  which  the  western  portion  bears 
tl»c  name  of  Pant. 

SO.  A/.ema  (’A Cu»«a),  the  only  demus  men- 
tiwed  by  Strabo  (£  c.)  between  Anaphlystus  and  Su- 
nium. ( Harpocr. ; Hesych. ; Steph. ; Bekker,  A need. 
L p.  348.)  it  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
which  Sunium  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  a small  island,  now  called  Gaidharanisi , 
formerly  the  Island  or  Lamport  of  Patrochu  (Ila- 
rpexKov  or  E*j<w)»  because  a fortress  was  built 
upon  it  by  Pairoclus,  who  commanded  on  one  occa- 
sion the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia*.  (Strab. 
L e .;  Paus.  i.  1 . § 1 ; Stepli.  s.  c.  UarpoKAov  njoot.) 
Ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  is  Belbina,  now  St.  George,  winch 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  Peloponnesus,  though  it 
was  nearer  the  coast  of  Attica  [Belbina.] 

81.  Sunium  (Sow’io*'),  situated  on  the  southern 
promontory  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  Cape  Koldnnet,  from  the  columns  of  the  ruined 


ing  from  Sunium  to  Thoricus,  stretches  the  lung 
narrow  island,  called  Macris  or  Helena.  [Helena.] 

83,  84.  AuLON  (AuAiiv)  and  Mauoneia  (Ma- 
pAvtia),  two  small  places  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt.  Ijiurium.  [Laurium.] 

85.  Besa  (B»)oa),  situated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Vect.  4.  §§  43,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 
(Isacus,  de  Pyrrh.  Her.  p.  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
(/.  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demus 
was  written  with  one  *,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  Amuhitrope  (’A^pirpdwij),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
Mctropisti.  (Bbckh,  Inter.  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  Pot  AM  US  (Tlorapix  or  tlorapol),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Ross  (p.  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a populous  pluce : it  was  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp. 
398,  399;  l’aus.  i.  31.  § 2,  vii.  i.  § 2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  s.  11;  Suid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pro- 
bably  the  modern  Dhatkcdio ; and  the  demus  ii>elf 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Paleokasiro 
or  Kereokastro , situated  on  a height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhaskalid , 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  village  Dardheza.  The 
port  Dhaskalid  was  probably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  c. 
411.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

89.  Puasiae  (npootoj),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Steiria,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Delos. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  § 2 ; Thuc.  viii. 
95;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.)  The  ruins  of  the  demus  arc 
seen  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  RaJH , is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  is  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious. The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  harbour  lias 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sup>- 
posed  to  bear  aoino  resemblance  to  a tailor  (£d<pnjj ) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  tills  statue  is 
given  by  Ross,  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Ross, 
Rciscn  anf  den  Grlech.  Iiucln,  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  comp. 
Leake,  p>.  72;  Wordsworth,  p.  217.)  Wc  also  learn 
from  Ross  that  in  the  middle  of  the  hay  there  is  a 
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rocky  promontory  with  rains  of  the  middle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promontory  Roes  supposes  to  be  the 
CoBOHBIA  of  Stephanus  (s.  r.  Kopwvtta). 

90.  Steiria  (Srtlpia,  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1 ),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Brauron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  hour’s  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
Brauron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  must  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phocis 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demus.  (Paus.  x.  35.  § 8.)  The.  road  from 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harbour  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  Sreipioiri)  68os.  (Plat.  Hipparch.  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demus  of  Thenunenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  Boa  It  BOX  (Bpaupwr),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  but  never  mentioned  as  a demus,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  ix.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vraona  and  Valeo  Vraona , situated 
south  of  the  Erasinus.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place, 
t Herod,  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigcncia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tauris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
rian  goddess.  (Pans.  i.  33.  § 1,  iii.  16.  § 7;  Eorip. 
Jphig.  in  Taur.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  Dionys.  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed.  Pausanias 
(i.  33.  § 1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachus  ( Hymn . 
in  IHan.  173),  and  Euripides  (Iphig.  in  Taur. 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Taumpolus  at  Halae 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia on  the  Acropolis,  containing  a statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  23.  § 7.) 

92.  Halae  Akapiikxide-s  ('AAai  *Apatpipd$«s), 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aexonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron. from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  M&rmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  (Iphig.  in  Taur.  1451) 
as  ydro/v  8tipd8os  Kapvarias.  The  statue  of  the 
Taurian  Arteinis  was  preserved  at  tliis  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.  [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphen  (A peup-qv),  on  the  east  coast,  north 
of  llalac  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  village  of  Rafina,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  A need.  i.  p.  338.) 

We  lean;  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesogaea  were  very'  numerous;  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district. 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  assign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  Pbospai.ta  (Il/xhnraATa)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potainus,  at  the  modem 
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village  of  Keratih , as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  this  place.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 1; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot.;  Suid.; 
Steph.) 

95.  Myrrh  ix  us  (Mvflfnyovs)  lay  to  the  east  of 
Prasiae  or  Porto  Rapkti , at  Merimda , as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  place.  Artemis 
Colacnis  was  worshipped  at  Myrrhinus  (Paus.  L31. 
§ 4;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph . Ac.  874);  and  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Miranda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colacnis.  (Bockb,  Inter.  No. 
100.)  (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96  I’hlya  (+Aba,  ♦Ava),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesogaea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  Pansaniat.  It  must 
have  been  a place  of  importance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  from  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 4,  iv.  1. 
§ 5;  Plut.  Them.  1;  Athen.  x.  p.  424;  Harpocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

97,  98.  Pakania  (noioWa),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Pacania,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hyrocttos,  near  the  modem  village  of  Liogtti. 
It  was  the  demus  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§ 12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.;  Boss,  in  Annul,  dill 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  PuiLAiDAF.  (*iAai5ai)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Philaeus,  the  son  of  the  Telatnonian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaldae  was  the 
demus  of  Peisutratus.  (Plut.  Sol.  10:  PUt. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Pans.  i.  35.  § 2;  Ilerod.  vi. 
35.) 

100.  Cepiiai.e  (Kt<pa\ii)  appears,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausanias 
(i.  31.  § 1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymottus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brauron 
and  Vraona , where  Ross  found  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephale  posses.Mil  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Paus.  1.  c.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ac.  417.) 

101.  Sphettl'S  (2<p7rrrdi),  one  of  the  twelve 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a demus.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spata  may  be  a corruption  of  Sphcttus.  That 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Panilia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  li*3 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  from 
Sphettns  by  the  Sphetlian  Way.  (Plut.  Thet.  13; 
Philoehor.  op.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Pallas 
must  have  marched  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [sec  above,  No.  32];  and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Sphettian  rood  cannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  south,  as  many  modern  writers  maintain,  Spbet- 
tus  was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettns  and  Anaphlystos  are 
represent  oil  as  sons  of  Troezen,  who  migrated  into* 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystos  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  hi 
the  same  direction.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  § 9;  Steph.  a re. 
'A vd<p\ vtrros.  H<pitrr6 r. ) 

102.  Cythekrus  (Kod? i$os,  Inscr.;  KrtV01* 
KvOripov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  897 ; llarpoc.;  Suid.;  Steph. ; 
l’hot.),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a demus.  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 
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Leake  conjectures  that  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  may  have  occupied  the  southern  end  of 
the  inland  country,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
territory  of  Spbettus  occupied  the  northern  lialf  of 
this  district.  Ross  however  conjectures,  fnnn  a pas- 
sage of  Pauaanias  (vi.  22.  § 7),  that  Cytherua  may 
lure  been  near  Gargettus.  Piosuitt  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis  were  called 
Iodides  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
migrated  from  Athens  to  Elis. 

(The  best  works  on  the  demi  are  by  Leake.  The 
Demi  of  Attica,  London,  >841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Ross, 
Die  Ikmen  von  Attika,  Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
which  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  account.  The  other  ryost  import*  1 
nut  works  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grotc- 
frnd,  De  Demi*  sice  Pagis  Atlicae,  Gott.  1829: 
Finlay,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  [ 
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Literature , vol.  iii.  p.  396,  scq..  and  Remark*  on 
j the  T 'opography  of  Oropia  and  Diacria,  12mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  0.  Muller,  art.  in  Ersch 

and  Grtibcr's  Encyclopddie,  vol.  vi.,  translated  by 
1 Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  A then*  and 
Attica , London,  1836;  Kruse,  Hellas , vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.;  Stuart’s  Anti- 
i quities;  and  the  Travel*  of  Dodwell,  Cell,  Bruns  ted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demus; 
the  second  that  of  the  demotes;  the  third  tliat  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 


E.  Alphabetical  List  op  the  Demi. 


1. 

’a rytt-ii 

' Ayy  t\riOtvt 
'AyytAtvs 

Pandiunis 

Pundionis. 

2,3. 

'AyttvA-f)  Kadirutpdty  and 

' Ay  KvA^Btr, 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

InrirtpOty. 

Ay kv At  vs 

4. 

'Ayvovs,  * Ayvovs 

'Ayvovoios 

Acomantis 

Demetrias, 

Attalis. 

( 

['AypidSeu 

AywA-fj  QAy pavX-fi,  -j 

'AypidSrjs 

'AypvArjOty,  1 

’AypvAtvs  J 

Hippothoontis.] 

5, 6.J 

’ Ay poiAh)  icaOvirtpQtv  s. 
and  vwirtpdtv.  ) 

ErechtheU 

Attalis. 

7. 

'Afyvla 

'Afansvtf 
’Afavtadtv 
'Ad  uort  is 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

*Aduovov  ABpovla) 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

9. 

AiytAia  (AfyiAoj) 

AiyiAitvs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

10. 

A18oAi3cu 

Ai$aA(5jjs 

Leontis 

Antigonis  (?) 

11. 

Al^uytvs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

12. 

'AAal  Aikwviits 

'AKcutvs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

13. 

’AAal  ’ApcupijytSes 

‘AAattvs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

14. 

’AAf^cu'5  ptia 

AAf^eu'5  ptvs 
'AAtpouaios 

Acuinantis 

Acamantis. 

15. 

‘AAipous 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

16. 

'AAurwttcf) 

' AAvnre  Ki)dty, 
'AAuvtKtitvs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

17. 

’Apa^ayrtia 

' Auakayrutvs, 
' Apa£avrtus 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

’ AfoPirpo^rfi 

'Ap<pirpoirr)0fy 

Antiochis. 

19. 

‘Avayvpavs 

'Avayvpdaios 
'Ay  ok  cut  vs 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

20. 

'Armenia 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

'Avd/pAvaros 

'Ava<pAv<rnot 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

22. 

' AvoWwia 

'AwoAAtevttvs 

Attalis. 

23. 

'Apeufniy 

'Apatpi)vios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

'Ariytrq 

'A  TTfVtVS 

Antinchis 

Attalis. 

26. 

"AipiSra 

'A<f>i8rcuos 

Aeantis, 

Ptoleinais, 

Leontis 

HadrianLs. 

27. 

A xaprai 

’Ax*p8*»0i  ('AxpB&ou*' 

'A  xaprti'S 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

28. 

'A  xtpSovaios 

Hippothoontis 

29. 

Botti 

Barfjdtv 

Aegeis. 

30. 

BtptrudSat 

BfptviKifojt 

Ptoleniais. 

31. 

Bf/aa 

Bijocutvs 

Antiochis 

Iladrianis. 

32. 

BoiuTlOl 

Bomrios 

33. 

Boot  dhai 

Bovrdiijs 

Oeneis 

Acpois(?) 

34. 

VapyT\Tr6s 

rapy^rnoT 

Oeneis  (?) 

Aegeis. 

35. 

Tpa.'a 

Tpatvs 

Pundionis. 

36. 

Aat3aA(5cu 

AaiSaAiSvs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

37. 

Ati  pd8tt 

Attpa8tunr)S 

Leontis 

I-contis. 

38. 

AttctAua 

AtKtAtvs , 
AtKtAttvs 

Hippothoontis 

Hadriunis. 

39. 

Aioptia 

Aioptvs, 

Aiopttvs, 

Aioptitvs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

1 [ E&lxtcIs,  very  doubtful.] 

1 
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40. 

EiptfflScu, 

Eipialbr]! 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

41. 

'HptaiSai 
EiVfo  (’I rta) 

Elrtouos 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

42. 

'Ekc£\j7 

'EkoAuos  (?) 

Leontis 

Ftolcmais. 

43. 

’EAcuoDj 

'EKaArjdty 

EAatouaioy 

Hippotboontis 

Hadrianis. 

44. 

’EA«v<rif 

'EAtvaiyios 

Hippotboontis 

llippothooutis. 

45. 

'Evtutlbcu 

'E7r«tKt57J5 

Cecropis. 

46. 

'EirtKT}<pKrla 

'EviKirpiaios 

Oeneis. 

47. 

'EptKtia 

’Epl  K(l*V1t 

Aegeis. 

48. 

’Epijccuo, 
E pfios 
'Epoiafiai 

EpiKttUi 

“EppLUoi 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

49. 

'EpoidSrfs 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippotlioontis. 

50. 

'Em1"  C'E/>x«>«) 

Ef>X‘«"» 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

51. 

'Earia/a, 

'Ecrnatd^ce 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

52. 

'lor  tala 
Evvo<ni8cu 

EvyoarlSris 

Antigonis. 

53. 

EtnrvplSou 

EOwvpidrjf 

Leontis. 

54. 

F.vuvvpoy  (ZouyvpLia) 

Evteyvj ueus 

Erecbtheis 

Erecbtheis. 

55. 

56. 

’Ex«A*5  ai 

['H«pau7T:d5at,  sec  ’l<pi(r~ 
rid8tu.2 

07 jpai(6s  {&rjtuuioi) 

'Ex«At57jj 

&1]paKtVS 

Erecbtheis 

Ptolemais, 

57. 

Qopal 

QopuOty , 

Antiochis 

Anligonis. 

Antiochis. 

58. 

&Opllf6s 

0opcucuy 

(dltplKlOS 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

59. 

&pia 

&pid<ruis 

Oevia 

Oeneis. 

60. 

Sv^uurdSat  (OupondSai) 

i-)vpandSr]S 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippotlioontis. 

61. 

&upywyi5tu 

QupyvyiSijs 

Aeantis 

Ptolemais 

62. 

’beapia 

'iKapttvs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

63. 

64. 

' I rriruTaixabai 

['It  fa,  see  EiVfo.] 
l^KTTiaSai  ('H<paiirn<£5ai) 

ImroTtxudbT)! 

'\tpUTTldfil)S 

Acamantis. 

65. 

’I  wet  9 c u 

'luviSris 

Aegcis 

Aegeis. 

66. 

KeiptaScu 

KtipidSrjs 

Hippotboontis 

llippothoontis. 

67. 

KtpapuKos  (K« papt7s) 

*k  K tpa/xtwy, 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

68. 

K*<pa\-ij 

K tpautvi 
KttpaAi)6sy 

Acanmntis 

Acamantis. 

69. 

KrjSai  (KljSot) 

(K  K 7] Safe 

Erechtlieis 

Erecbtheis. 

70. 

Kijrrol  (Kt/tt^i) 

K^ttioj 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

71. 

Kr?«pta/a 

Kr]<piaitv! 

Erecbtheis 

Erecbtheis. 

72. 

Khri/mi 

KiKuyytus 

Acamantis, 

Acamantis. 

73. 

KodwictSat 

KuOvkiStjs 

Cecropis 

Oeneis 

74. 

KuiAij 

tK  KuiAj/S 

Hippotboontis. 

75. 

KoAAirrds  (KoAirrrit) 

KoAAirrtur 

Aegcis 

Aegeis. 

76. 

KoAwetJj 

tK  KoAurou, 

Antiochis 

Aegeis, 

77. 

Kok0oAtj 

KoAcyyfiOty, 

KoAwecey 

Koe0i/A<t)y, 

Koe(iyAi5rjy 

Kdrptto! 

Famlionis 

l’tolemais. 

Ptolemais. 

78. 

Kdirpoy 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippotboontis. 

79. 

Kupo5aAAi5y 

KvpvSaAAtvs 

KpiuxOi 

Hippotlioontis 

At  tails. 

80. 

Kptwa 

Kpwirtta  (KpccvlScu') 

Antiocliis 

Antiochis. 

81. 

KpunrlSijs 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

82. 

K vba(H]ycuov 

Ku8a0))yatfus 

Fandionis 

Fandionis. 

83. 

KuSayrtdcu 

KoSayrlSrjs 

Aegeis 

Acpris, 

84. 

K v&jjpos  (Kvfhjpoy) 

K ufrfipios 

Fandionis 

Ptolemais. 

Fandionis. 

85. 

86. 

Kt'KaAa 

KupridScu  (KupTftdat) 

KvpTia.br]! 

Acantis. 

Acamantis. 

87. 

AatiiaSat 

AaKidSrjs 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

88,) 
89.  j 

Aa/xiTTpal  Kadvntp&tv  ) 
and  viriytplky.  j 

Aaprrptv! 

Erecbtheis 

Ervehtheis. 

90. 

91. 

Attucoy 

AsvKoydtj  (A«v/coVtoe) 

AtUKOVUtVS , 

Leontis 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

92. 

AtVKQTVpCl 

A<i/Kcmmv? 

Antiochis. 
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93. 

A ova  la 

Aovaitvt 

Oeneis 

Oeneis 

94. 

M apa&u/v 

Mapaduyiot 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

95. 

MtAao'cu 

MtAa.ytvs 

Antiochis. 

96. 

MtAbrj 

Me  Arrets? 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

97. 

MvpfliroGf 

M vpfnrov<Tiot 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

98. 

MupfilkOVTTTJ 

Ik  Mv^o'outtijj 

Aegeis. 

99. 

’Eirw(Tj) 

Hl/W(TCUWV 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

100. 

rO a (*na) 

Oao'i,  Oattvs, 

Pandionis 

Pandionis, 

'Oadtv,  "Slafay 

Had  rial  tis. 

101. 

'o,  (or,) 

'Oijfffy,  O ifj&ty 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

102. 

O ly6rj  (near  Marathon) 

Oinuos 

Aeantis 

Attali*(?) 

103. 

O ivAn  (near  Eleusia) 

O *vaIot 

Hippothoontis 

Ptoleinais  (?) 

104. 

Qlov  AtKtAtll<6v 

Oiov 

Hippothoontis 

105. 

Olotf  Kt  pap  uk  6 v 

/{  Otou 

Leontis 

106. 

'Orpvvus 

'Orpvrtvs 

Aegeis. 

107, 
m.  ( 

Uaiayia  k adirwtpdtv  and  ) 
tmiytpBtv.  ) 

Tlaiavtujs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

109. 

naiovl&ai 

Tlaioyiirit 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

no. 

ndjiaAr),  ndicaAa? 

TloKaAtvs 

in. 

ITaAA^rTj 

UaAArjvfvs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

112. 

nogU^aTaScu 

UapGu.'rddT}t 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

113. 

U*ipattv\ 

Tlttpaifvs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

114. 

TUrriAi) 

TltyrtArjOiy 

Antiochis. 

115.  f 

116.  i 

ncp'faaii  Kad&trtpdtv  and  ) 
vir«ytp6tv.  ) 

Tlfpyaaridtr 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

117. 

TltpiOdtHai 

UfpiQolSrjs 

Oeneis 

Attalis  (?) 

118. 

TltfiplSai 

Aeantis 

Antiochis. 

119. 

n^A»7*«r 

n^A,( 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

120. 

rit'tfos  (n/rflot) 

ni8fwt 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

121. 

riA(tf8((a 

riAa-0€4«uy| 

n\ai0#uy 

Acgcia 

Aegeis. 

122. 

n Apos 

ndpioy 

Acainantis 

Acamantis. 

123,  f 

124.  \ 

nprofios  KaBuTTfpOty  and  ) 
vTrivtpdtr.  ) 

11  or  dpt  os 

Leontis 

125. 

n pacnal 

n patnevs 

Fandionis 

Pandionis. 

126. 

TlpoSdAiyOos 

npoSaAimos 

Pandionis. 

127. 

nprVnraAra 

ripoairdArios 

Acainantis 

Acamantis. 

128. 

rir«A<a 

TlTtAuunos 

Oeneis. 

129. 

'Pcuc/Sai 

'VaKi&Yjs 

Acamantis 

13a 

'Pa llvovs 
[2aAa/tit.] 

'Papyuvtnos 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

131. 

u 

S,uaxi'3,f 

Antioch  is 

Antiochis. 

132. 

2vau£Wt5ai 

2tcap€a>yt8i]S 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

133. 

'S.OVVLOV 

Zountus 

Leontis 

Attalis. 

134. 

Zrupla 

Sruptfis 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

135. 

2 v€pl&at 

2u€pt8ijs 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

1.36. 

HxnraAijTTis 

2t/iraAV}TTtor 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

137. 

l.<P*v&dAij 

2<p*e5aAtey 

Hippothoontis. 

138. 

Ifprrrros 

2< pifTTIOS 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

139. 

Tap<r6s 

Tap<r*us 

Ptoleinais. 

140. 

T Wpai  (TclQpas) 

T tdpdffios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

141. 

Tl  TCMttocU 

Tirax/Sify 

Aeantis 

Antiochis. 

142. 

TptK6pV$OS 

TptKopvcios 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

143. 

T piyfufla  (Tpiyrpus) 

TptytfifCs 

Cecropis. 

144. 

Tvpplbai  (TvpptTAat) 

TvpuiSrjs 

Oeneis 

Oeneis  (?) 

145. 

'TSuJai 

'redtijt 

Leontis 

Leontis  (?) 

146. 

"fwiipua 

*T Kupfbs 

Leontis. 

147. 

QdArjpoy  (♦oAtj^oj) 

♦aATjpcos 

Antiochis, 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

148. 

149. 

injyaia 

Qnfyaia 

*a 

II 

| Aeantis 

f Aegeis, 
Pandionis, 
* Hudrianis. 

150. 

♦WOW 

frrjyothnos 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

151. 

♦iA  at  Sat 

♦iAai57jy 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

152. 

♦Aw*  (4>Ata£) 

♦Auedj, 

♦AunOfK 

Cecropis 

Ptoleinais. 

153. 

♦/><  dfifrtot 

^ptapfrio? 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

154 

4»vArj 

♦l/A  CU7105 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

155. 

4>TPN 

Antiochis. 

156. 

XatmctJ 

Xairrieds 
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157. 

X 

1 

Encchtheis. 

158. 

Xo\apy6s  (Kobapyla) 

XoAap7<oj 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

159. 

XoAAfTSai  (KoAAiSou) 

Leontis 

Aegcis. 

160. 

'Yatyli  (Ya<pf*cu) 
[-Da.  see  'Oa.] 

'YatplSrjf 

Acanthi. 

ATTI'CITUS  (* ArTiiciTOf,  Ptol.  v.  9),  or  AXTI- 
CEI'TES  ('AvTuttlrrii,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  494,  495),  a 
great  river  in  the  country  of  the  MacoCae,  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatic*.  with  two  mouths,  the  one  falling  into  the 
Talus  Macotis,  and  the  other  into  the  Enxine;  but 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondametis 
(KopovopSauv-m),  bo  named  from  the  town  of 
Corocondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kuban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hvpanis,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  its  southern  nrm  Vardanes.  [P.  S.] 
ATT  I'D  I UM,  a town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inland  towus  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  Dut 
its  existence  as  a municipal  town  is  confirmed  bv 
inscriptions  (Moisten.  A 'at.  <ul  Cluver.  p.  83;  Orel!. 
Inter.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  “ Attidi- 
atis  ager  ” mentioned  in  the  I.iber  <le  Colonii*  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Picenum  is  only  a corruption 
of  **  Attidiatis."  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the  j 
village  of  Attigio,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  I 
Aeris,  about  2 miles  S.  of  the  modern  city  of  Fabri • \ 
ano,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidiuin  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  ruins 
and  numerous  inscriptions  still  remain  at  A ttigio. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  Statist ien  del  Pan- 
tijicio  State,  p.  115;  Kamelli,  Itcrizioni  di  Fabri- 
ano, in  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)  [E  H.  B.]  . 

A'TTUBl  or  A'TUBI  (prob.  Espejo , on  the 
Guadajoz),  a colony  in  llispania  Bactica,  with  the  j 
surname  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iii.  21 ; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  303;  Yolk- 
mann,  Reisen.  vol.  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  ("ArrooSa:  F.lh.  ’Attoi/8«oj),  a town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phrygia,  as  sonic  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  ’if pa 
BouAtj  'AttouHhsv,  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Cams  was  j 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  Ypsili  I/issar,  south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor , vol.  ii. 
p.  55;  Forbiger,  voL  ii.  p.235.)  [G.  L.] 

ATUAT1CI.  [Aouatici.] 

ATU'KIA.  [Assyria.] 

ATU’RIA  (prob.  Oria),  a river  of  IILpanin  Tar- 
raconcnsis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaacones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.]  j 

A'TURUS  (A dour),  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Auson.  Mosell.  v.  467),  a river  of 
Aqnitania.  Yibius  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  Oherl.  p.  68),  which  is  the  genuine  name,  unless  1 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Adur  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy’s  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
t anion  word  with  a Greek  termination.  The  Aturus 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  has  a course  of  about  170  miles 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  lia-  j 
yonne.  The  town  of  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the  i 
Aturus.  The  poets  call  the  river  Tarbellicus,  from 


I the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitanian  people  who 
I occupied  the  flat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
| Adour. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a tribe  named  Atom 
(TibulL  L 7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses:  probably  this  was  a name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bunks  of  the  Atur.  [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  lias,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publication  of  a very 
rare  and  almost  unique  coin,  bearing  the  inscription 
’AToofficwi'  ritv  wpbr  toy  Kairpoy  (Miilinges. 
Syllogt  of  Unedited  Coins , 4 to.  1837).  It  hail, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (Archaeol.  xvi.  pp.  9 and  89),  though  Sestini 
( tetter.  Xumism.  Ser.  ii.  vol.  vt  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a country'  in  that  part  of  Aria, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a city  on 
the  Capras,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  prulwtbly  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  Atossa,  which  was  a national  Assyrian  name 
(Euseb.  Chron.  an.  583;  Conon,  vL),  or  else  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  name  Aturia.  [As- 
syria.] A passage  of  Pliny  (r.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  manifestly  corrujA 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a single  autonomous 
coin,  speaks  of  Aturia,  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Cuprus,  which  flows  into  the  Marauder ; but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALI'TES  SINUS  (AoaAirjjr  k6\*o\,  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.,  ’A6aA(T7jj  in  some  manuscripts  of  l*toleniy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Pcrip. 
Mar.  Eryth.  p.  6:  Eth.  AoaAiTTjr).  the  modern 
Zeyla , in  Abyssinia,  was  a deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  1 1°  N„  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
liab-eL  Man-deb.  At  the  head  of  the  hay  was  a 
town  Avalitcs ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalitae.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axnin.  [\V.  B.  D.] 

AUA'SIS.  [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (Awoj),  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
rienris  (aft.  Sitifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Xumi- 
dicus  (C.  of  Bovjayak).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgilis  {Jijeli),  a position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissicr,  with  a river  cailcd 
Wad-el-Jenan,  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Acdnm  (AMov),  which  Ptolemy  pUces 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Cavallo.  (Ptol. 
iv.  2.  §§  10, 1 1 ).  But,  on  the  other  hand.  Ptolemy 
seems  t<>  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Xumidicns  (C.  Carbon  or  Has  Metsnkoub) ; and,  if 
this  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considerable  river  Sumeim,  falling  into 
the  gulf  E.  of  Boujayah , ami  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  Sisar  of  Ptolemy.  Manner* 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer- 
tainly sometimes  happens)  Ptolemy  got  doable 
results  from  two  inconsistent  accounts,  and  that  his 
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f-isar  anti  Aodnt  are  the  same  river,  and  identical  ! 
alw  with  the  Usar  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Andos  and  Sisar  (or  Usar),  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Sumeim,  of  which  the  I 
western  is  still  called  A (low,  an<l  the  other  A jeby. 
(Monnert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2.  p.  411 ; lYllisrier,  Explora- 
tion de  r Algeria,  vol.  vi.  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDE'NA  {Abtpii-fjra,  PtoL:  Eth.  Aufidena*, 
3lis:  A Jidctta),  a dty  of  northern  Samnium,  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  or  Sangro. 
ftotany  mentions  it  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Sunnites ; and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  inilea  from  Sulmo,  and  28  : 
fnjm  Aesemia,  but  the  latter  number  is  certainly  | 
erroneous.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  § 66;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  102.)  j 
The  remains  of  its  massive  ancient  walls  prove  that  J 
it  must  have  been  a fortress  of  great  strength ; but  1 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Fnlvius,  who  took  it  by  j 
storm  in  n.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  12.)  It  seems  to  have  ! 
offered  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Samnite  j 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  received  a mili-  : 
txry  colony  under  Caesar  (Xi5.  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zuinpt,  de  Colon  ii*,  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  a municipal  town  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Orell.  Inter.  3776; 
Zuir.pt,  /.  c.)  The  modern  village  of  Alfidena,  an 
b often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aufidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site ; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walls  of  a very  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  still  visible  on  a hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sangro , about  5 miles  above  Caste!  di 
■San pro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 

ciher  ancient  relics  of  Roman  date  are  also  still 
fried  on  the  site.  (Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  486,  487 ; 
Craven’s  Abruzzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

AU'FIDUS  (A&pi5oi  : Of  onto),  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybius  says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverses  the  central  cliain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  Ls  a.  mistake;  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
rvadiiy  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actually  rises  in  ' 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  miles  W.  of  Compna  ( Conza),  and  only  25  from 
Salem um,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirpini  for  a distance  of  above  40  miles  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Asculum 
and  Venus ia,  and  yaverses  the  broad  plains  of  tliat  j 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic,  j 
abrat  lialf  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a great  mountain  torrent.  Horace, 
whnee  native  place  of  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
dbunt  from  the  Aufidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
* looge  fonantem  natus  ad  Anfidum,”  Carm.  tv.  9. 
2),  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
character  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
ft«ds  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirpini;  nor  has  it  in  this  respect  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  character.  (Hoc.  Carm.  iii.  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  Sat.  i.  1 58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contrary,  it  dwindles  to  a very  inconsiderable  river, 
so  that  it  is  at  this  season  readily  fordable  at  almost 
any  point ; and  below  Canurium  it  is  described  by  a 
recent  traveller  as  “a  scanty  stream,  holding  its 
>Vm  and  winding  course  through  the  flat  country 
from  thence  to  the  sea.”  (Craven,  Travel*,  p.  8G.) 


Hence  Silius  Italieus,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  “stagnant  Aufidus”  (stagna 
Anjula,  x.  180;  see  also  xi.  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverses  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Canusium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a direct  line,  is  nearly  double 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
nusin.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  Travel »,  vol.  i.  p.  165; 
Giustiniani,  Diz.  Gtogr.  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a distance  of 
90  stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  which  point  the  Ca- 
narians had  an  emporium.  But  this  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  § 15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  ilay  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  construction ; the  one  called 
the  Ponte  di  Canosa,  3 miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
| traversed  by  the  Via  Trajana  from  Hcnlonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  Ponte  di  Sta.  Venere , 
about  7 miles  from  Lacedogna,  is  clearly  the  Pons 
Ac  fid  i of  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  121),  which  places  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Benevcntum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  city.  The  ancient  Roman 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilli,  Via  A ]>/na, 
iv.  c.  5,  p.469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venwin.  p.  178;  Ko- 
manelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sipontum  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aufidena  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  314)  and  Au- 
fintim  (Tab.  Pcut.)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a city  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  “Au- 
fi nates  Cismontani " among  the  communities  of  the 
Vestini;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Peltuinates,  but  whether  municipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modern  viUage  of  Ofena , about  12  miles 
N.  of  Popoli,  in  the  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Aternus,  retains  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a bishop's  see  as  late 
i as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
l«een  found  there.  ( Hols  ten.  Not.  in  Clover . p. 

140;  Romanclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a river  in  Britain.  In  Tacitus  (Anna/ 
xii.  31)  we  find  tlmt  Ostorins  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  has  Aufma,  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Avon  suits  the  locality.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  either  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author.  [R.  G.  L.J 

AUGEIAK  (A 07*10/ : Eth.  A&ytdrrjs).  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scarpheia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  532;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426 ; Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 

2.  A town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aegiac. 
[Af.oiaf..] 

AU'GILA  (rd  AtfyiAa;  Eth.  AvyiXlrui.  Steph. 
B. ; AbyiXc u,  PtoL;  Augilac  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
Plin.:  Aujelah ),  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrcnaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  3£°  S. 
of  Cvrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  tho 
oases  formed  by  salt  hills  (voAwrol  &Aoj),  which  he 
places  at  intervals  of  10  days’  journey  along  the 
j ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N. 
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margin  of  the  Great  Desert.  His  distance  of  10 
days’  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  confirmed  by 
Homemann,  who  made  the  journey  with  great  speed 
in  9 days;  but  the  time  usually  taken  by  the  cara- 
vans is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nasamoxes,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  summer  time,  left  their  flocks  on 
the.  coast,  and  migrated  to  Augila  to  gather  the 
(bites  with  which  it  abounded.  (Herod,  iv.  172. 
182:  in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS.  have  AfyiAa.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  aal  &y6f>uinoi  w«pl  ainbv 
oIk fount.  M«*la  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a carelessness  which  is  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  i.  4,  8; 
Plin.  v.  4,  8.)  They  place  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a distance  of  12  days' journey.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 30)  mentions  the  Augilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  Augila  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanas Byzantinns  calls  Augila  a city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Renncll  in 
30°  3'  N.  lat.  and  22°  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  K.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  authorities 
place  Aujilah  (the  village)  in  29°  15'  N.  lat.  and 
21°  55'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
Aujilah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacho:  Mojo  bra,  Homemann)  and  Leskkerreh, 
a little  E.  and  NE.  of  the  former,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Aujilah,  and 
supporting  a population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a small  hill  (the  ko\wv6s  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oases.  Augila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Herodotus's  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  liar- 
vest  by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  case  of  a simi- 
lar oasis  further  to  tho  E.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dema  on  the  coast. 

According  to  Procopius  (Aedif.  vi.  1),  there  were 
temples  in  tho  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  There  arc  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  bo  seen. 

(Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ; Homemann,  Journal  of  Tra- 
vels from  Cairo  to  Mourzouk ; Heerrn,  Researches , 
Ac.,  African  Nations , vol.  i.  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  p.  272.)  [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  ( Eth . Augustanus,  Stcph.  B.  s.  r. 
Afi*yowrra),  a Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
v.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  either  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Roman  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a district  named  Bryelice.  [G.  L.] 
AUGUSTA  AUSCORUM  (Audi},  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ausci,  a people  of  Aquitania.  Augusta  was 
originally  Climberram  (Mela,  iii.  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
uamed  Augusta,  it  obtained  this  appellation  under 
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Augustus  or  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  on  tho 
rood  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Eliberre;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Aginnum  (d^ea)  to 
; Lugdunum  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  Clim- 
berrum.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
, of  Gers,  and  on  the  river  Gers,  a tributary  of  tho 
Garonne.  [Acsci.]  [G.  L] 

i AUGUSTA  ASTURICA.  [Asttrica  Ac- 

I GUSTA.] 

AUGUSTA  EME'RITA  (\iryoo<rra  'H/upfra: 
Merida,  Bn.),  the  chief  city  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  b.  c.  23,  by  Publius  Carisius,  the 
legate  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  5th  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriti),  at  tbo  ch*e  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  26;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a colonia  form 
the  first,  and  at  a later  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italic  am.  (Paullus,  Dig.  viii.  de 
t'ens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  eonrentus  Emeritensit. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  it  in  the  blow- 
ing verses  ( Ordo  NobU.  Urb.  viii.,  Wemsdorf,  Poet. 
Lat.  Min.  vol.  v.  p.  1329)? — 

“ Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere,  nomen  1 be  ruin, 

Emerita  aequoreus  quam  practeriabitur  amnia, 

Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 

Corduba  non,  non  arcc  potena  tibi  Tarraco  certat, 

Quaeque  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives." 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  (Gwi- 
diana ),  bat  a part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  in 
Baeturia.  (Ilvgin.  Lim.  Const,  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania  and  Baetica, 
we  have  various  statements  of  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a part  of  whom  certainly  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (comp.  Plin.  1.  c.); 
Prudentius  to  the  Vettones  (Hymn,  in  EulaL  is. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Lnsitani  (ii.  5.  § 8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  observation,  having  14  hrs.  15  min. 
in  its  longest  day,  and  being  3^  hours  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  § 3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a great  number  of  roads 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P-  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Corduba;  145,  161,  and  220,  by 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  mouth  of  the 
An:is;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  or  348  by  a shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  (Ilin. 
Ant.  pp.  414  , 415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431,  432, 
433,  438,  444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  olives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4 ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  a* 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  estwmed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  tho  Augustan  family, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  celebrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  with 
divine  honours.  A frequent  type  is  a city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  Km  kbit  a Acgusta, 
a device  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  cognizance 
of  the  modem  city.  (Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  384; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  though  now  but  a pwr 
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neglected  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  cling  to  the 
memory  of  her  past  glory;  for  few  cities  in  the 
Homan  empire  have  such  magnificent  ruins  to  attest 
their  ancient  splendour.  It  lias  been  fitly  called 
"the  Ram*  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well-preserved  monuments  of  antiquity.”  (Ford,  p. 
258  ) Remains  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adorned  a Roman  city  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a circuit  of  about  half  a mile,  on  a hill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  Goths  pro-  j 
served  and  even  repaired  the  Roman  edifices;  and,, 
at  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Moorish  leader  Musa  the  exclamation,  tiiat  “ all  the 
world  must  have  been  called  together  to  build  such 
a city.”  The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  consist 
of  wlat  was  solid  enough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  more  insidious  encroachments  of  the  citizens, 
who  for  ages  have  used  the  ancient  city  as  a quarry. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  city,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  roads  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  and  lias-reliefs,  with  numerous  in- 
scriptions. A particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
Laborde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  used  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
tiie  vomitories  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
cf  many  a modern  bull-fight.  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world ; and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
consequence,  and  the  remains  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Gvadiana , of 
SI  arches,  2575  feet  long,  26  brood,  and  33  above  i 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Philip  III.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  in  April  1812.  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  87,  foil.;  Laborde,  I tine - 
rat  re  de  V Espagne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed. ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain , pp.  258,  foil.)  [1*.  S.J  \ 
AUGUSTA  FIRMA.  [Asnoi.] 

AUGUSTA  GEM  ELLA.  [Tcccl] 

AUGUSTA  JULIA.  [Gades.] 

AUGUSTA  PRAETO'RIA  (Airyovara,  Strab.; 
Kirfovora  Tlpatrupis,  PtoL),  a city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salaasi,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major: 
it  is  now  called  Aosta,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
«t  the  Duria  the  name  of  1 of  d Aosta.  It  was  a 
Homan  colony,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Salopians  by  Tercntius 
Varru,  established  here  a body  of  3,000  veterans. 
Frwn  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Varro,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  previously  no  town  on  this 
spot;  but  the  importance  of  its  position  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Gruan  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard) 
caused  it  quickly  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
souq  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Plin.  iii.  17. 
s.  21 ; Plot.  iii.  I.  § 34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  extreme  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
he  reckons  the  length  of  that  country  “ab  Alpino 
fine  Praetoriac  Augustac"  to  Rhegiuin.  (//.  A',  iii. 
5.  § 6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  the  Roman  empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
its  existing  remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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E.  side,  of  a very  good  stylo  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  its  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
cient gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil;  a tine  Roman  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre ; while  numerous  architectural  frag- 
ments attest  the  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  city  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Yog.  en  Picmont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14 — 17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AUGUSTA  RAURACORUM  (du^it),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Kauraci,  who  bordered  on  the  Helvetii. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  L 5.)  A Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  l’lancus,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Aminianus  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Rauracuin,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  suffered  from  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a mere  fort,  Castrum 
Rauracense.  Angst  is  in  the  canton  of  Bale,  six 
miles  east  of  Bfde,  and  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  b now  a village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a large  amphitheatre.  [Raukaci.] 
AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
(Soissons).  The  position  of  this  place  b determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  b twice  called  simply  Sues- 
sonae  in  tire  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  rand  from 
Durocortorum  (RJieims)  to  Samarobriva  (A  miens). 
Soissons  b on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aisne , in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a Roman  manufactory  of  shields,  balistae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanarii.  D’Anville 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar 
I ( B . G.  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusta  Suessonnm ; and  it  may  be,  but  it  b only  a 
conjecture.  [Suessiones.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORUM  (Atryowrra  T avpi- 
Ptol.:  Torino  or  Turin),  the  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated  on  tbo 
river  Padus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
i Bora  Riparia.  It  was  at  thb  point  that  the  Padus 
[ began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  its  jx*,ition  on  the  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  to  tho  pas- 
sage of  tho  Cottbn  Alps  ( Mont  Gencvre),  the  city 
doubtless  owed  its  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  city  of  the  Taurini,  which  was  taken 
by  HAnnihal  immediately  after  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyb.  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  (Annib.  5),  was  Taurasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
received  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
civil  war  between  Othoani  Vi  tell  Jus,  a.  d.  69,  when 
a considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  latter  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  66);  but  we  learn  both 
from  l’liny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 35 ; Gruter.  Inter. 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Mallei,  Mu, i.  Y’eron.  pp.  209 
— 233;  Millin.  Voy.  en  Picmont , vol.  i.  p.  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged:  thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  simply  “ Tau- 
rini,” from  whence  comes  its  modern  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin.  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  became  tlio 
capital  of  Piedmont,  os  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom  of 
[ Sardinia.  With  the  exception  of  the  inscriptions 

7.  2 
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which  hare  been  mentioned  above,  it  retains  no  ves-  I 

tiges  of  antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.1 

AUGUSTA  TREVIKORUM  (Trier,  or  Treves,  ; 
as  the  French  call  it),  a town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mosel,  now  in  the  Prussian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simply  called  Augusta,  and  sometimes 
under  the  later  empire  Treviri,  whence  the  modem 
name  Trier.  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Trevirorum  of  Tacitus 
(Hist.  iv.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  (iii.  2),  and  we  may  conclude  from 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  colonia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite hank  by  a bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is ; and 
this  suburb  was  called  Vicus  Voclanni,  as  we  learn 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  on  the  left  hank. 
Some  commentators  have  incorrectly  supjwed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  ■ 
of  the  Christian  aera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
list  of  “ nohiles  urhes,”  a rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  acra  ] 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  emperors,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  sixty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Prebus.  (FL  Vopiscus, 
Probus , c.  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
bo  due  to  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
from  a.  i».  306  to  a.  n.  331  frequently  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Kumenius,  pronounced  before  Constantine  at  Trier 
in  a.  d.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  conclusion,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  tliat  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trior.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  place,  hut  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  after  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Germans. 
Kumenius  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicae,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city  | 
probably  received  other  embellishments  after  the 
period  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  gentle  hills,  the  slopes  of  wliich  are 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Ausonius 
visited  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now'  remains  of  the  original 
structure  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 

blocks  of  the  ancient  structure  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arches. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
the  city  gates  remains,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  lie  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 
This  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a colossal  work.  It  is  a kind 
of  quadrangle  115  feet  long;  and  in  the  central  or 
principal  part  it  is  47,  and  iu  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  fonr 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  flanks 
only  three  stories  remain.  There  are  two  gateways 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  This  building  is  constructed  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement;  some  of  them  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  others  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  is  a structure  of  enormous  strength,  a gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.  In  the  chambers 
.there  is  a collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A view  and  plan  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antigtiities, 
p.  943  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  included 
within  the  ancient  walls.  The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which  are  constructed  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  arc  described  by  Wyttcn- 
bach,  Reckerehes  sur  Its  Antiquitis  Jiomaines,  $c., 
de  Treves , and  Forschungen , &c.;  and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L-] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  Pliny  (iii. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Valentin 
( Valence),  on  the  Rhone.and  Dea  Vocontioruin  ( />«e). 
It  is  said  to  Ik?  Aoust-en-Diois , on  the  Drome  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  of  Drome . 
D' An  villa  places  Augusta  Tricastinorum  at  St,  Paul- 
trois- Chateaux,  north  of  Orange;  and  the  Augusta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  Aouste.  There  are  said  to  be 
considerable  remains  at  Aotute.  [G.  L.j 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.  [Losnixini.] 
AUGUSTA  VAG IE N NORUM  (Airyovora  B«- 
yievru'y,  Ptcl. ; an  inscription,  Orell.  76,  has  At  e;. 
Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagicnnornm),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagicuni,  is  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy',  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a place  of  importance.  (Pliu.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
cient authors  afford  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D’Anvillc  at  Vico,  near  Mondori ; but  a 
local  antiquarian.  Durandi,  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  some  Roman  ruins  still  visible  near  Bene  (a 
considerable  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Tannro  and  the  Stura,  about  1 2 miles 
from  th*j  site  of  Pollentia)  are  those  of  Augusta 
Vagionnoruin.  They  comprise  the  remains  « an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
and  cover  a considerable  extent  of  grtiund.  The 
name  of  Bene  is  itself  probably  only  a corruption  of 
Bagicnna,  the  form  of  the  ancient  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Durandi, 
Deir  Augusta  de  Vagienni, , Torino,  1769;  Milliu, 
Voy.  en  Piimont,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEKOMANDUORUM,  the  chief 
towu  of  the  Veromandui,  who  are  mentioned  bv 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4,16).  The  name  of  this  place  first 
occurs  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  identity  with  SL  Quentin T 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  is  proved  by  the  Roman 
roads  from  Soissons}  Amiens , and  Baray,  which  in- 
tersected here.  (G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  VIXDELICORUM(Ao7'oi*TTaOu<*'- 
SfAutwv:  Augsburg),  tin?  capital  of  Vindclicia  or 
Raetia  Seeunda,  situated  on  the  rivers  Lech  (Lieu*) 
and  IFcrtacA  (Vindo?).  It  was  founded  by  Au- 
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pn»his  about  A.  r>.  14,  after  the  conquest  of  Raetia 
by  Drums.  This  is  no  doubt  the  place  to  which 
Tacitus  {Germ.  41)  applies  the  expression  “ splen- 
didissima  Kaeliae  provinciae  culonia.”  During  the 
second  lialf  of  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to 
the  Alemanni,  under  whom  it  soon  became  again  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Ruf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  § 3;  comp.  Von  Raiser,  Die  Horn,  Denkmdler 
» Augsburg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.J 

AUGUSTOBOXA.  [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTOBRl'GA  {Auyovar6€ptya:  Eth.  Au- 
gustobrigenses).  1.  A city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road 
from  Einerita  to  Toletum,  56  M.  P.  from  the  fonner 
and  55  from  the  latter.  (Ak  Ant,  p.  438.)  It 
seems  to  correspond  to  Puente  de  A r^obispo,  on  the 
X.  bank  of  the  Tagus:  others  seek  it  at  Villar 
Pe/iroso.  (I’kert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A city  of  the  Vet  tones  in  Lusitania,  probably 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  tho  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35.) 

3.  (A Idea  el  Muro,  near  Soria),  a city  of  tho 
lYlendmies,  in  HLspunia  Tarraconcnsis,  23  M.  P. 
E.  of  N uman tia,  on  the  road  to  Cacsaraugusta.  {I tin. 

p.  442;  I*tol.  ii.  6.  § 54;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
voL  xiv.  p.  41 ; D’Anville,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dee 
Inter,  vol.  xl.  p.  767;  Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)  [P.  S.J 

A UG  USTODU  N U M.  [ Bibkactk.] 
AUGUSTODUKUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  Is 
said  to  be  Bayern,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
as  the  Roman  milestones  prove  (Walrkenaer,  Geog. 
tft.  voL  i.  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  l»cen  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux,  with  the  name  Augus- 
todnrus  on  them.  D’Anville  identified  the  Araegcnus 
of  the  Table  with  Bayeux.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS  {Sadis),  is  plated  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Cncsaromagus 
{Beauvais)  and  Suessonae  {Soissons).  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectcs  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Belgica  Secunda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva- 
nectum  is  mentioned  in  the  Xotitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvancctes  points  to  the  mo- 
dern Senfis,  in  the  deportment  of  Oise.  [G.  L.J 
AUGUSTOMANA.  [Tkicassks.J 
AUGUSTONK'MKTUM  (AoyowToi'tVifToi'),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvemi,  which  Strabo  calls  Ne- 
mossus  (p.  191).  and  places  on  the  Loire;  but  he 
either  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
tho  Loire  he  means  tliat  branch  of  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  {A liter).  The  name  Augustoncinetuin 
recurs  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arverni  (Ammian.  xv.  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Aminianus  the  people  may 
be  meant.  It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c.  7),  when  he 
speaks  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  made  “ in 
civitate  Galliae  Arvernis,”  must  mean  the  city  and 
not  the  territory;  and  this,  as  D’Anville  observes 
{Mot ice,  <fc.),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
giving  the  name  of  a people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  did  not  come  in  use  until  after  Pliny’s  time. 
Clermont,  in  the  Auvergne,  which  represents  Augus- 
tonemeturn,  does  not  bear  cither  the  ancient  name 
or  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D’An- 
ville,  makes  the  “ urbs  Arvema  ” and  M Clarus 
Maas,”  tliat  is  Clermont,  identical;  and  Aimoin  also 
speaks  of  u Arvernis  quae  Clarus  mens  dicitur." 
Clermont  Ferrand,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Pug  de  Dome,  is  on  a small  stream  which  Hows  into 
the  AUier.  [G.  L.J 
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AUGUST ORITUM  (AbyouaripiToy),  the  capital 
of  the  Lemovices,  a Gallic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arverni  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Augus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  Ausrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  In* tween  Burdigala,  Bordeaux,  and 
Argcntomagus,  Argenton,  agrees  with  tho  modem 
measurements,  and  determines  the  position  of  Au- 
gustorituin  to  be  Limoges , the  fonner  capital  of  the 
Limosin.  [G.  L.J 

AULAEI  TICIIOS  or  CASTKUM  {AvAalov 
rfixos:  Kuruderef),  a Thracian  town  on  the  ccast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  Apollonia.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  os  Th»?ra,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabtil.  Peuting.,  and  as  the  Theras 
Chorion  in  the  Periplus  Anonymus  (p.  14).  [L.  S.J 
AULERCI,  appears  to  be  a generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  ( B . G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Aulerci  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  G.  vii.  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulcrci  Bran- 
novices  and  llrannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  corrupt, 
and  “ Brannovii  ” docs  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerci  Branno vices  is  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  Au- 
lerci who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
noncs,  Carnutes,  and  Bituri.es  Cubi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cenomani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Eburoviccs,  as  in  B.  G.  iii.  17.  In 
this  chapter  (vii.  75)  Caesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armoric 
states;  but  his  list  docs  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Cat^or 
(iii.  17)  mentions  u tribe  of  Diablintcs  or  Diablinties, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerci. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Aulerci  was  a general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  included  [Ck.no- 
mani,  Diabliktks,  Eb  u bo  vices  J.  [G.  L.J 

AULIS  (AuAls:  Eth.  AvAibtv%,j'em.  AiiAiSit),  a 
town  of  Bocotia,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  tliat  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  liave  assembled  in  the  large  port  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  /3a9ut  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 

Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  di*tant  three 
miles  from  C hale  is.  Aulis  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  by  Homer  {II. 
ii.  303)  AuAls  vtTfrftooa,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c ) w t- 
rpuSts  xuPl0V • These  statements  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Clialcis  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  “ two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  w inding, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a channel 
int*>  a large  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  os  a village  situated  a mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Yathy,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
BaOvs  Atuijv  ” (Leake.)  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
called  a Kuprj  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausauias 
it  had  only  a few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemnon  is  said  to 
have  founded,  was  still  standing  when  Pausauias 
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visited  the  place.  (Dicacarch.  88;  Pans.  ix.  19. 
§ 6,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Leake,  Xurthern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  262,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  4,  seq.) 

AULOCRENAE,  “a  valley  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Apamia  (Cibotns)  for  those  who  are  going  to 
Phrygia.”  (Plin.  v.  29.)  “ The  Marsyas,"  says 

Pliny,  “ rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  Ajwllo  on  the  pipe  in  Aulo- 
crenae;"  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  A|iollo  and  Marsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas and  Maeander  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lako  above  Celaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  mouth-pieces  for  pipes ; he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  says,  “ We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  ^ regio)  Aulocrenc,  through 
which  a man  passes  from  Apamia  into  Phrygia; 
there  a plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo."  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  “ regio  Aulocrene  " be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  lias  mentioned,  in  another  jjassage 
(v.  29),  a hike  on  a mountain  Aulocrene,  in  which 
the  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  (Researches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denair  (Apatneia  Ci- 
bot  us),  a lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeds  and  rashes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mons  Aulocrene.  But 
the  Aulocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
DouibuL  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a “ regio  Aulocrene," 
a “ inons  Aulocrene,"  and  a valley  (convallis)  Aulo- 
crenae. [Maeander.]  y [G.  L.] 

AULOCRE'NE.  [Aulocrenae.] 

AULON  (Ai»\«i')f  a hollow  between  lulls  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  upon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Pausanias 
speak*  of  “ a temple  of  Asolepius  Aulonius  in  what 
is  called  Aulon,’'  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Neda;  but  whether  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Aulon  is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  mouth  of  the  No* la,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  CyparisMis.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350;  Xen.  Uell.  iii.  2.  § 25,  ill.  3.  § 8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14;  Paus.  iv.  36.  § 7;  Leake,  Morea , 
vol,  i.  p.484;  Boblave.  Recherche a,  Ac.  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mvgdunia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a day’s 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Tbuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  (X or  them  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  fl-nv  by  means  of  a river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a plaice  in  this  pass.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a town  called  Aulon, 
since  it  is  mentioned  a*  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.  (De  Aedif.  iv.  4.) 

3.  A small  plaice  in  Attica  in  the  mining  district 
of  Laurinm.  [Lauriujw.] 

4.  ( Valona),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Ulyrioum 
between  Apollonia  and  Oricum,  a little  south  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a deep  bay.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 3;  Tab. 
Pout.;  Ilierocl  ) 

AULON.  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum, 
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noticed  by  Horace  for  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  its  wine.  Martial  also  speaks  of  it  as  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was  famous.  (Hot.  Carm. 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart.  xiii.  125.)  Its  site  still  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect ; it  is  now 
called  Monte  Melons  (probably  a corruption  of  Au~ 
lone ),  a sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  shore  about  eight 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  295; 
Cardncci,  Iklizie  Tarantine.  p.269.)  [E  H.  B.] 
AULON  ('AuAc$*' : El-Ghor),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.  It 
signifies  a depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  the  Ghor  of 
the  Arabian  writers.  (Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  pp.  337, 
338;  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schultcn’s  In  la 
F it.  Salad,  s.  v.  A Igaurum. ) According  to  Euse- 
bius its  extreme  limits  are  Mt.  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Panui,  in  Arabia  Pctraoa.  Burkhardt 
( True . p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  hours 
broad.  The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  must  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  river  uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.  Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  cleft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
brood  plain  which  is  called  on  the  W.  “ the  Plain  of 
Jericho,”  on  the  E.  “ the  Plain  of  Moth."  Jose- 
phus speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  through  a 
desert  (B.  J.  iii.  10.  § 7,  iv.  8.  tj  2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.  The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  The 
part  of  tho  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  whole  of 
tho  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  h:is  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.  And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  volcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robinson,  Palatine , vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Raumer's  Palestina,  p.  56;  Iceland,  PaUusL 
p.  364;  Rosenmuller,  Bib*.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  P- 
146 ; Ritter,  Erdhinde  West  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  Syria.  [Cokle  Syria.] 

3.  A town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  probably 
tho  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  Aulopcrtamas. 
(Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hocck  ( Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a place  called  At do*,  S.  of  Retimo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

AURANITIS.  [Babylonia.] 

AURA'SIUS  MONS  (rb  Avpdoiov  bpos:  Jthtl 
A uress),  a mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  $.  rf 
Numidia,  below  the  city  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Tritonis  (Melrir)  from  thoec 
which  flow  NE.  into  the  basin  of  the  BagnitUs. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  »p- 
pears  to  l*o  the  Audus  Mons  of  Ptolemy  (t»>  A iW 
Spot,  iv.  3.  § 16).  [P.  S.] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  (v  X9V<T*I  X9PP^~ 
trot),  in  India  extra  Gangein,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  There  is  alw 
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an  Aurea  Regio  (»?  XP^V  X"?0)  ,n  that  part  of  the 
world.  For  particulars,  see  India.  [P.  S.] 
AURELIANORUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.  [Ge- 

XADUX.] 

AURGI,  a citj  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mentioned  in 
an  inscription,  Mcnicipium  Flavium  Auroita- 
xt’M.  (Muratori,  p.  1103,  No.  6.)  Ukert  supposes 
it  to  be  Jaen  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370).  [1*.  S.] 

AURINX,  a citj  in  the  S.  of  Hispania,  not  far 
from  Munda  (Liv.  xxiv.  42):  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  Oringis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Melesses, 
which  Haadrubal  made  his  head  quarters  against 
Scipio,  b.  c.  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
wealthy  city  of  the  district,  and  had  a fertile  terri- 
tory, and  silver  mines  worked  by  the  natives.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  3.)  Pliny  mentions  it,  with  a slight  differ- 
ence of  form,  Oniugis,  among  the  oppida  stipendiaria 
of  the  convent  us  Astigitanus.  (Liv.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  places  it  l*tween  Monc/ora  and  Ximena  de 
la  Frtmtem  (voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  359).  [P.  S.] 

AUHUNCA,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
mountain  tribe  of  the  Aurunci,  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  that  name  [Aurunci],  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  volcanic  group  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Suessa  and  Teanum.  Its  name  is  found  only  in 
Festus  (v.  Antonia),  who  tells  as  it  was  founded 
by  Auson.  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  but  Livy 
clearly  allndes  to  its  existence,  though  without  men- 
tioning the  name.  He  tells  us,  that  in  b.c.  337, 
the  Aanrnci,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
bors tlie  Sidicini,  abandoned  their  city,  and  took 
refuge  at  Suessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
their  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini. 
(Liv.  viii.  15.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  some  vestiges 
of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a nar- 
row mountain  ridge,  now  called  La  Serra , or  La 
Cor  tine  l la,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Suessa,  where 
there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
massive  substructions,  probably  those  of  a temple. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stood  forms  part  of  the  outer 
edge,  or  encircling  ridge  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Monte 
di  Sta  Croce,  attains  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  must 
have  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a long  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  Virgil  alludes.  (“  De 
coUilnu  altis  Aurunci  mix* re  patres,”  Aen.  vii. 
727.)  For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  see  Abcken,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
1839,  p.  199 — 200,  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.  175 — 178.  Suessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Aaronra,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terms  Luciiins,  who  was  a native  of  that  city, 
“ Auruncae  alumnus."  [E.  H.  B.] 

AURUNCI  (A CpovyKoi),  is  the  name  given  by 
Roman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  of  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appel- 
lation given  by  them  to  the  people  called  A u bones 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
different  forms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s into  the  r.  (Aurunci  = Au- 
ruoici  = Auruni  = Ausuni.)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Servius  ( ad  Aen.  vii. 
727).  and  clearly  implied  by  Dion  Cassius  (F’r.  2), 
where  he  says,  tliat  the  name  of  Ausonia  was  pro- 
perly  applied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Auruncans, 
between  the  Volscians  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
manner  Festus  (#.  v.  Ausonia)  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  Auson  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Aurunca. 
Servius  terms  the  Aurunci  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  Italy  (<«/  Aen.  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  much 
more  powerful  and  widely  spread  than  we  subse- 
quently find  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  in  which  that  of  Ausoucs  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.  [Ausones.] 

At  a later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c.,  the 
two  names  of  Aurunci  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  samo 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vol- 
scians; the  Auruncans,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  Croce,  or  Jiocca  Monjma, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Idris,  together  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Their  an- 
cient stronghold  or  metropolis,  Aurunca,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  E.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Sidicini  of  Teanum  and  the 
people  of  Calcs,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Auruncans.  Virgil  evidently  regards 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
race  (Aen.  vii.  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a petty  people.  But  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Roman  history  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  different  lijriit,  as  a w arlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  b.  c 503,  we  find  the  Latin  cities  of 
Cora  and  Poinetia  “ revolting  to  the  Aurunci,"  and 
these  powerful  neighbours  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  infant  republic.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
17.)  And  a few  years  later  the  Auruncans  took 
up  arms  as  allies  of  the  Volscians,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  far  as  Aricia,  w here  they  fought 
a great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servilius. 
(Id.  ii.  26 ; Dionys  vi.  32.)  On  this  occasion  they 
are  termed  by  Dionysius  a warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occupied  the  fairest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  tliat  it  seems  certain  the 
name  is  here  used  as  including  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  (in  its  more  limited  sense)  is 
afterwards  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Auruncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b.  c.  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  wdio  inhabited  the  mountain  of  lloeca 
Monfina,  who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
mission without  difficulty  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A few 
years  later  (b.c.  337)  they  were  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  their  strong- 
hold on  the  mountain  and  established  themselves  in 
their  new  city  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viii.  15.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  b.c.  313  a 
Romun  colony  was  established  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  have  been  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Their  territory  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSA  (ACoo),  the  chief  city  of  the  Ausktasi, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausonu  and  Vicus 
Ausoncnsis,  Vic  de  Osane,  whence  its  modem  name 
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of  Vique,  or  Vick.  It  lie*  W.  of  Gerona,  on  a S. 
tributary  of  the  7>r,  the  ancient  Alba.  (Win.  iii.  3. 
*.  4;  Plot  ii.  6.  § 70;  Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a coin  with  the  inscription  Ausa;  but  it 
is  prohably  spurious.  (Kckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  35 : Mionnet, 
rol.  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  Letter* . vol.  ix.  praef.,  Med. 
I»p.  p.  104;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.426.)  [1*.  S.] 

AUSAKA  (Atari xpa).  1.  A city  of  the  Sacha- 
lit  ae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (I’tol.  vi.  7 § 11), 
in  the  modern  district  of  Mahrah:  prolwbly  the 
capita]  of  Pliny’s  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
which  apparently  a peculiar  kind  of  incense  enume- 
rated by  him  (xii.  25.  ».  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  Kas-al-Sair.  ( Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30).  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  lat.  25°  30',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modem  town  of  Zarfa , in  the  Hedjax.  (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130.)  [G.  W.J 

AUSCIH'SAE  (Awoxbroi,  Herod,  iv.  171;  Aii- 
<rx‘Ta*f  Apolhxl.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  Adx*'ro*»  Uiod.  Sic. 
iii.  42;  Awyiroi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 21;  Aux’Vroi,  Nonn. 
I>umys.  xiii.  375),  a Libyan  people  in  Cyrenaica, 
W.  of  the  Asbvstak,  extending  S.  of  Barca  as  far 
W.  as  the  Hesperides  (oft.  Berenice),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  os  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  tlutt  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Boechev,  Proceeding*  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  X.  coast  of  A frica,  pp.  25 1 , 
252;  Barth,  W'anderungen,  Stc.  p.  354.)  [P.S.] 

AUSCI  ((A6<tkloi),  also  Auscenscs,  one  of  the 
nations  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Caesar’s 
legal  us,  P.  Crassus,  in  b.  c.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ausci  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitauian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausci  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  Auch,  or  Augusta  Ausoorum, 
their  chief  town;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Gers.  [Augusta  Auscorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSKS  (’Awms),  a Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  lake  Tritnnis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  MACHLTE3. 
The  M ichlyes  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Ausenses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
being  the  boundary  between  them:  the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  llyzacena.  (II  rod.  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 
makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomade  peoples  towards 
the  \V.,  their  neighbours  on  tlrnt  side,  the  Maxyks, 
being  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191 : it  is  ! 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  RenueU’s  allusion  to,  and  ! 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  fancy  between  this  passage  and 
c.  1 86 : Kennel  1,  Grog,  to  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  “ The 
Machlves,”  says  Herodotus,  “wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  bead,  but  the  A use  uses  on  the  front. 
The  Atuenses  celebrated  u yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  virgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
fought  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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who  died  of  their  wounds  wart  esteemed  not  true 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a procession, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  was  deco- 
rated with  a Corinthian  helmet  and  a full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a chariot  round 
the  lake."  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  7.)  Respecting  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  lucality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Triton. 

The  An  senses  are  supposed  by  Pacho  ( Voyage 
dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.)  to  1*  the  same  people  as 
the  Ausurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Synesius  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  century.  (Biihr, 
ad  Herod.  1.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAR  (A loop,  Rtrab. : Serchio ), 
a considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
modern  Serchio,  though  tlrnt  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  bv  a separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  X.  of  that  of  the  Amo,  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  A user  as  falling  into  the  Amu*. 
The  city  of  PLsae  was  situated  at  the  point  of  their 
junction  : and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  v.  p.222 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Rutil.  /tin.  i.  566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  Hftace 
between  it  ami  the  Amus,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Otari  in  the  days  of  Cluverins.  Tlie 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Auserculus,  a form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Cl over.  IUd.  p.462; 
M ii  1 ler,  Et  rusher. , p.  2 1 3 ; T argioni-  Toxzctt  i , l 'iaggi 
in  Toscana,  vol.  ii.  p.  146 — 178.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AU’SEKE  (Ftssakf),  a river  of  Tripolitans,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Pent)  [ P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  (Auth/rant,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  XE.  of  Hispania 
: Tarraconcnsis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cata- 
lonia. Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (intus  rt- 
ce  dentes  nulice  Pyrenati)  W.  of  the  La  let  an  I 
and  Indigkteh,  and  E.  of  the  Lacetani  and 
Cekrktaxi.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  places  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  Ausctani. 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
Ausa  and  Gerunda  ( Gerona ),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
rood  from  Xarbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraco  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraco.  Of  their 
cities,  Ausa  and  Gkkunda  bail  the  jus  Latinum 
(Plin.  /.  c.ji  and  Baecuia  (BaucooAu,  Ptol.  1.  e.: 
Eth.  Bacculonefisc*,  Plin.)  was  a civitas  stipe w- 
diaria.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aqua*?  C&lidae 
("T5ara  &«pn a ; prob.  Banolas),  between  Auta 
and  Gerunda : it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stijmndarii 
Aquicaldenses  of  Pliny  (/.  c.j 

The  A use  tan  i are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Livy ; as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Scipio  (c.  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  lndibilis, 
n.  c.  205  (xxix.  2.  et  scq.),  ami  the  war  of  the 
Emporiae,  u.  c.  195  (xxxiv.  20;  see  also  xxxix. 
56.  and  Caesar,  Ii.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§4)  as  the  third  river  from  the  Boreum  prumon- 
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torinm  [Borecxi],  and  as  due  north  of  the  Sena.  ’ resistance  to  the  Roman  arms.  Their  city  of  Calcs 
As  it  is  more  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  Shannon  was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a Roman 
than  that  the  northern  promontory  is  Malin  Head,  colony,  b.  c.  333;  and  though  a few  years  after- 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Corrib  in  Go  l tray  Bay  best  suits  wards  the  success  of  the  San  mites  at  Lantulae  i li- 
the lomewhat  equivocal  condition  of  the  river  duced  them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
Ausob.u  [R.  G.  L.]  , remaining  towns  were  easily  reduced  by  the  Roman 

AU'SONA,  a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  ex-  consuls,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
tended  sense  of  that  term,  but  which,  at  an  earlier  • this  occasion  Livy  tells  us  (ix.  25)  that  “the  Au- 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  by  the  | sonian  nation  was  destroyed;”  it  is  certain  that  its 
tribe  of  the  Ausones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply  name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  is  only 
that  it  was  once  their  chief  city  or  metropolis ; but  j noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  9)  among  the  extinct 

it  is  only  once  mentioned  in  history — during  the  sc-  races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium. 
cood  Samnite  war,  when  the  Ausonians  having  ns  i But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
volted  from  the  Romans,  all  their  three  cities  were  ' at  tills  time,  it  is  clear  that  at  a much  earlier  jicriod 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and  they  were  a powerful  and  widely  extended  nation, 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  For  although  it  Is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
(Liv.  ix.  25.)  Xo  subsequent  notice  is  found  of  applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuiac-y,  and 
Ausona;  but  it  is  suppised  to  have  been  situated  on  may  have  included  races  widely  different  under  the 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  still  tailed  Ausente,  common  appellation  of  Ausonians,  it  is  impossible  to 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The  account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
plain  below  the  modem  village  of  Le  Fra  tic,  near  unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  belonged  had 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as  formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
the  Piano  ddC  Atuenle;  and  some  remains  of  a tral  Italy.  The  precise  relation  in  which  they  were 
II  mian  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Romanclli,  considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Oscans  it 
▼oi.  iii.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.]  is  impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  the 

AU'SONES  (A C<rovts)  is  the  name  given  by  ideas  of  the  Greeks  themselves  upon  this  point  very 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races  clear  ami  definite.  The  passages  already  cited  prove 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient  that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in-  Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferam,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
stance  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ausones  or  ' Homans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
Ausonians.  But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  ! was  in  early  ages  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks 
some  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  nude  out  1 the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233;  Dionys.  i.  11 ; 
concerning  them.  I Lycophr.  A lex.  44;  A poll.  Rhod.  iv.  590.)  Other 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the  accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 

Opicans  or  Oscaos.  or  were  at  least  a part  of  the  inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
same  race  and  family.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us  ventum.  (lest us.  s.v.  Ausonitk)  Scymnus  Chius 
{Pol.  vii.  10),  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhe-  j also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
iiia  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans,  “ who  were  called,  {Perieg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
bah  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional  . they  had  occupied  the  mountain  tract  above  tho 
name  of  Ausones.”  Antioch  us  of  Syracuse  also  f Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  meet 
said,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the  only  with  Volsciana.  On  the  whole,  it  Is  probable 
Opicans,  “ w ho  were  also  called  Ausonians."  {AnL  J that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
ap  Strab.  v.  p 242.)  Polybius,  on  the  contrary,  1 to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  two  nations  as  different,  the  Samnites,  occupied  Campania  and  the  inland 
and  spike  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au-  } mountainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
seaiana  and  Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  > and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
prove  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  we  find  in  | the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  But  they  seem  to 
tlse  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Orleans  mentioned  have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
hy some  writers  as  if  they  were  two  different  nations  tinct  from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
these  are  merely  forms  of  the  same  name,  lleca-  Aristot.  he.);  though  other  authors  certainly  con- 
taros  also  appears  to  have  held  the  same  view  with  founded  them.  Hellanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
Autinrhus,  as  he  called  Xola  in  Campania  “ a city  (i.  22)  spike  of  the  Ausonian*  ns  crossing  over  into 
of  the  Ausones”  ( ap . Steph.  B.  s.  v.  NiAa).  j Sicily  under  their  king  Siculus,  where  tho  people 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same  meant  are  clearly  the  Siculi.  Again,  Strabo  speaks  (vi. 

people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  Romans:  ( p.  255) of  Temesa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
the  proofs  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  have  he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
been  already  given  under  AUKUXCI.  But  at  a later  pie  whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  bc- 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and  fore  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations.  Ai-honia  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 

3.  The  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and  poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
Liter  sense  of  the  term,  is  coufiued  to  a petty  nation  writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania.  In  one  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 

passage  Livy  speaks  of  Calcs  as  their  chief  city;  1 

but  a little  later  he  tells  us  that  they  had  three  * I'liny, on  the  contrary  (iii.  5 s.  10. 10.  s.  15),  and, 
cities,  Ausona,  Mintumae,  and  Yescia,  all  of  which  1 if  wc  may  trust  bis  authority,  Polybius  also,  applied 
appar  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  Ismlering  j the  name  of  “ Ausonium  Mare,”  to  the  sea  on  the 
on  the  Liris,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  1 6,  SK.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  Iapygian  I*ro 
ix.  25.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in-  \ montory,  but  this  Is  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
considerable  tribe,  and  were  able  to  offer  but  little  customary  usage  of  the  term. 
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Hesperia  and  Saturnia,  both  of  them  obviously 
x**ti<al  appellations  (i.  35).  Lycophron,  though 
ic  does  not  use  the  name  of  Antonia,  repeatedly 
applies  the  adjective  Ausonian  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  Italian ; for 
he  includes  under  the  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Agylla  in  Etruria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,  aud  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  in  Lucania. 
(Alex.  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  a little  later,  seems  to  use  the  name  of 
Attsonia  (Aboorlij)  precisely  in  the  sen>e  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysius  Periegctes  and  other 
Greek  poets  of  later  times  — for  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  writers  ns  a poetical  equivalent  for 
Italia,  a name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  of 
that  period.  (ApolL  Bbod.  hr.  553, 660,  &£.;  Dion. 
l*er.  366,  383,  Ac.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au- 
SMiin  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  jswts  in  the  same 
sense  ( Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  Ac.),  and  at  a Liter 
period  became  not  uncommon  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Aasonee  is  un- 
certain; bnt  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
O picas.  (Buttmann.  Lexil.  vul.  i.  p.  68 ; Donaldson, 
Vnrronumus , pp.3,  4.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

AUSO'NI  A.  [Acsonks.] 

AUSTERA'VIA  or  AUSTKA'XIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  German  Ocean  (probably 
A me  land ),  signifying  “ the  sister  island.”  The 
Romans  called  it  Glessaria,  because  their  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  (ylessum  or  gbiss)  there. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxriL  1 1 . § 2.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTARIA'TAE  (Avroftarai),  described  by 
Stralw  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  bravest  of  the  Illyrians,  appear  to  have 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agriones  and 
Bessi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Macdi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Anliaei  and 
Sconlisci.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (L  c .) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Ardiaei  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdued 
the  Trihalli ; but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Wc  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Auriatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
king  of  Pats  min,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  315;  Arrian, 
A nab.  i.  5;  Aelian,  //.  A.  xvii.  41 ; Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  Illyr.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Foul  Bay, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  XE.  of 
Nubia.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 

§ 5)  as  next  to  the  Xoguatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaught ; but  the 
Xagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a city  This  was  to  the 
south  of  the  AW-ini.  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  Mayo  or  Gal  tray.  [R.  G.  L.j 

AUTHETA'NI.  [Ausetani.] 
AUTISSIODU'RUM.  Julian  inarched  from  Au- 
gustodunum  (.4«/an)  to  Tricas-sim  or  Tricornes 
( Troyes),  and  on  his  way  he  went  through  Au- 
tisftiodurum,  or  Autosidoruin,  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  texts  of  Ainsuuiuua  (xvi.  2).  This  route 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  which 
place  Autiasiodorum  cm  the  road  between  Augns- 
todunum  and  Trieassos.  The*  place  is  therefore  on 
the  site  of  Auxerre,  on  the  Tonne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tonne.  Auti.vdodurum  belonged  to  the 
Senonea.  A sepulchral  insc  ription  dug  up  at  Aux- 
erre contains  “ civitatis  Seuonum,  Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum,  Pariorum,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,f'  but 
it  is  difficult  to  Me  what  conclusion  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  **  ci vitas  Autesiodurum " is 
not  found  earljcr  than  in  tiie  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces,  A patera  found  near  Auxerre  brars 
the  inscription  J/eo  appoixim  iu  p.  ii.  m.  autes- 
noDDRt'M.  (Wakkenoer,  Geog.,  Ac.,  vol.  i.  p. 
408.)  [G.  L] 

ALTO'LOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  (Ainoxixm, 
Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 17;  common  reading  AvroXArai),  a 
G.ietuiian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
“ Libya  Interior”  of  Ptolemy,  both  X.  and  S.  of 
the  Atlas,  with  a city  AutoLila,  or  Antolalae  (Aer<»- 
XaXa,  AirroAclAcu)  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
points  of  astronomical  ohservat  ion,  having  the  longest 
day  13J  hrs.,  being  distant  3)  hrs  W.  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  having  tlie  son  vertical  once  a year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 24;  viii. 
16.  § 4.)  Richard  takes  it  for  the  modem  Agu- 
lon , or  A quil on.  (Klcine  Geogr.  Schriften , p.  506.) 
All  writers,  exccj*  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Au- 
tololes.  (Plin.  v.  I ; Solin.  24 ; Lucan.  Tkart.  ir. 
677 ; SiL  ltal.  iii.  306  ; Claudian.  Laud.  Stilick. 
i.  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 33)  mentioas,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  i>kuul  called  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insula 
(*Hpar  ij  koX  AvroXdAa  vijiroi),  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortunatae  group.  Nome  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

AUTO'MALA  (Awrd/uaAa,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123:  A e- 
To^dAaf,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 3;  AbrofiaXasa,  Stepb.  B., 
Eth.  Ai/To^aXanlrris  and  AinonaXaicivi ; Airrth 
naXai,  I)iod.  Sic.  xx.  41),  a border  fortress  of  Crre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  E.  of  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni; 
very  probably  the  Anabucb  of  tlje  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Arae  Pliilaenurnm, 
p.  65).  Modem  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathocles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  anil 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  a cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  Lamia. 
(Diod.  l.c.)  [P.S.] 

AUTRICUM  (Chartres),  a town  of  the  Carnutw, 
a Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Autricom 
and  Genabum.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  Eure,  though  the  name  Autura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing;  but  the  river 
is  named  Auduru  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  Bourges , is  a name  formed  in  like  manner 
from  the  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autricum  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  the 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricum.  The  place  afterward* 
took  the  name  of  Carnutcs  or  Carautum,  whence  the 
name  Chartres.  [G.  L.] 

AUTRI'GONES  (Aurpiyorts,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §§  ", 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  § 10;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Auriguuar, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  § 47;  Autrigonae,  Oros.  iv.  21;  p*®* 
bably  the  'AAAorpiT-cu  of  Sttnbo,  iii.  p.  155),  a people 
in  the  X.  of  Hi>pania  Tarraccnenaia,  E.  of  the  Can* 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Iberus 
(Ebro),  in  Biscaya,  Guiftuzcoa,  and  Alarn.  lhf 
little  river  Nerva  (A'crrioa)  was  in  their  territory, 
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and  W.  of  its  mouth  wa s tlie  town  of  Flaviobrign, 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  them,  but  Pliny  to  the 
Varduli.  [Flaviobkiga.]  Pliny  states  that  among 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  consequence,  except 
Tritium  and  Virovesca.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  towns  of  Uxama  Barca  (OCfo/xa  B apua, 
prob.  Osina : comp.  Muratori,  p.  1095.8),  Segisa- 
mnnculum  (J&ryioa+itrfKovkov,  prob.  5.  Maria  de 
Jiibaredonda ),  Vibovesca  (Oinpoov*<TKa),  Ante- 
quia  ( \m*KQvia ).  Deobrigm  (Atbfprya  : Brinnos 
or  Mii'anda  de  Ebro),  Vendeleia  (OocrSfAem).  and 
Salionca  (2aAtd>ira).  The  great  road  from  Astu- 
rica  to  Caesaratigusta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Autrigones,  near  \lroveaca,  and  from  this 
place  it  branched  out  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
led  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were : Yirovesea,  Vindeleia, 
II  If.  P..  Deobriga,  14  M.  P.  (/*.  Ant.  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Caesamugusta,  and  on  it 
were : Verovesca  (sic  in  It.),  Segasainunc-lum  (sic 
in  It.),  1 1 M.  P.,  Libia,  7 M.  P.  (prob.  Leyva), 
Tritium,  18  M.  P.  {It.  Ant.  p.  394.)  The  third, 
farther  S.,  also  led  to  Caesaraugusta,  and  on  it 
were : Yirovesea,  Atiliana,  30  M.  P.,  Barbarians 
(Ararutna),  32  M.  P.  (/t  Ant.  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Bm>aones  of  Livy  (Fr.  xci.),  the  Bursa  menses 
of  Pliny,  the  Bnraavolenaes  of  Hirtius  (/?.  II.  22) 
belong  to  the  Autrigones  or  the  Ik* rones  is  uncertain. 
(I'kert,  vul.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  445,  446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACI1  MONTHS  (rd  A ufd- 
Kia,  nr  Spy),  a part  of  the  Altai  range,  SW. 

of  the  Annibi  M.  and  NW.  of  the  Atmiraei  M., 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 

E.  jairt  in  Serica.  Ptolemy  places  the  W.  division 

between  149°  long,  and  49°  lat.  and  165°  long, 
and  55°  lat.  These  mountains  contained  the  sources 
of  the  river  Occhardes  (prob.  Selenga).  The  district 
K.  of  them  was  called  Auxacitis  (or  Anzacitis), 
with  a city  Auxacia  (or  Auzacia),  which  was  one 
of  Ptolemy’s  portions  of  astronomical  observation, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16;J  hours,  and  being 
distant  from  Alexandria  5 hours  36  min.  to  the  east. 
(PtoL  vi.  15.  §§  2,  3,  4;  16.  §6  2,  3,  4;  viii.  24. 
§ 4:  comp.  Oxn  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XIMUM  (AC^ovpov,  Strnb.  At/£inov,  Procop.; 

F. th.  Auximas,  -Ids;  Osimo),  a city  of  Picenum, 
situated  on  a lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancona.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.c.  174,  when  the 
Roman  censors  caused  walls  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  forum  to  bo  surrounded  with  a range  of 
shops.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  had  then  already  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ; but  it  did  not  become  a Roman  colony  till 
it.  c.  157.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  position  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a place 
of  importance.  During  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carbo,  it  was  here  that  Pompey  first  inode  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Plut.  Pomp,  6); 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  B.  c.  49, 
it  wan  occupied  bv  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L 12  ; Lucan,  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  he  a city 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  docs 
not  noth*  it  as  a colony.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  372.  4, 
445.  9.  446.  1 , 465. 4,  Ac. ; Orell.  Inscr.  3 1 68,3899 ; 
Pfia.  iii.  13.  a.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  312.)  At  a later  period  it  rose  to  a still  more 
distinguished  pwition,  and  is  distinctly  called  by 
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1 Procopius  the  chief  city  of  Picennm,  and  the  capital 
j of  the  province.  Hence  it  played  an  important  {art 
, in  the  wars  of  Bclisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
! was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  il  10,  1 1,  16,  23—27,  iii.  1 1,  Ac.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolis 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modem  city 
of  Osimo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one ; it  continued  to  be  a considerable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a population  of 
i above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
j statues,  and  other  ancient  relics,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.H.B.] 

AUXU'ME  (A6(ovju<f,  Ae(oi5urj,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 25 ; "A tovuis,  Steph.  By*.  s.  e. ; Eth.  'A^ovn'rnjs, 
Per  ip.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  3:  Procop. 

B.  Pert.  i.  19),  the  modem  Axum , the  capital  of 
Tigre,  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a pro- 
| vince,  or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regio  Axiomi- 
tarum),  and  is  described  by  Stephanas  B.(s.r.)as*the 
I chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Pt»l.  iv.  7. 
§ 29).  Atixume  stood  in  about  lat.  14°  T N.  to 
the  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
I Tacazze.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  ancient  one,  is  described  by  Salt  “ as 
I standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
j nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream.”  The  kingdom  of  Auxume  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adule  (Arkteko),  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant.  Auxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  nro- 
matics.  (Nonnosus,  ap.  Phot ium.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a pure  Aethio 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxumite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
our  era.  As  a city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Anxume 
was  known  much  earlier ; and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reign  of  Psnmmitichus 
b. c.  67 1 — 6 1 7 ; by  others,  as  Heeren  ( Idem  ii.  1 . p. 
431 ) to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-colonies 
from  Meroe.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  hod  generally  pene- 
trated the  Nile- Valley.  Indeed,  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a city  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  more  rc- 
| cent  visitors  of  Axum  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
I who  visited  it  in  1836  (Voyage  en  A bytsinie,  vol.  i. 
I p.  268.),  for  example,  saw  much  less  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentin  in  1808. 

Its  most  interesting  monument  i*  its  obelisk. 

Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks : 
of  which  4 were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4 is  still  erect.  It  is  60  feet  in  heicht, 
aud  is  funned  of  a single  block  of  granite.  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  con- 
siderably from  Egyptian  nnd  Aethiopian  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auxumite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
tinial  shad'd  like  a slipjier  or  a patera ; and  on  one 
of  its  faces  is  a deep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  ami  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a Daroo  tree  (Jicu*  sycaminus)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  survivor 
pussibly  of  a sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Auxume  is  to  ( 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a square  | 
enclosure,  with  a pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstool  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  scat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auxumite  kings.  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and  j 
seat  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt's  narrative,  to  he  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it.  A Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxuuie 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury. (Tellez,  Hist,  of  A Ethiopia,  vol.  i.  eh.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  bilingual 
— Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  set  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Auxumites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  coutein]>orary  and 
identical  in  meaning,  lie  was  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters;  j 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters. 

By  comparing  the  Auxumite  inscription  w ith  the  ! 
Mannar  AdaJitanum  [Adule],  we  find  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that  | 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  nnd  Adnlitan 
monarch*  claimed  a descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring trilies — Troglodytes,  Homerites,  Sabacuns, 
See. — the  Auxumite  king  is  simply  stated  to  have  j 
ruled  over  them.  We  may  accordingly  infer  that  , 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the  | 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  from 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Red  Sea. 

About  a.  !>.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was  | 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arums,  and  his  sue-  | 
cessor  Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re -conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emjwror  Constant  ins  Nicephoros  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentius  for  re-cousecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Atiianasius  i 
in  the  “ Apology"  which  he  addressed  to  Const  an- 
ti us  shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Opera , 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Bened.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  we  learn  that  i 
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two  equal  and  contemjwrary  monarch*,  Arizanax  and 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  These 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Su- 
re nas,  not  so  much  {personal  as  official  appellations. 
| Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
■ the  name  and  acts  of  Aizanas,  king  of  the  Auxu- 
; mites,  Homerites,  Ac.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Saizanas  and  Adcphas.  The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons ami  the  same  period,  There  Is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxu- 
mite monarclis  at  this  epoch.  The  city  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  F rumen  tins  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  i>.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  us:  (1)  that  Aeizanas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christian*,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  formularies,  ns  most  familiar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  themselves  embracing,  the  new  faith. 
Cosmos,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  century  a.  i>.. 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Klcsbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  a.  i>.  527 — 565.  (Nonixsus, 
tip.  Phot.  p.  2,  cd.  Bekkcr)  Here  wc  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  A1  or  El;  and  in  the  “Book  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chronicles,”  a copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a .similar  prefix  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  partially  Arabic, 
the  circumstance  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Butlinami  {Mm. 
drr  AlterthumsirUicnschaft , vdLii.  p.575,  where 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscus,  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Aurelian’s  triumph  in  a.  u.  274 
(Aurtlian.  33),  enumerates  Axomitoe  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  chariot.  These  were 
prubahly  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Palmyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumites  as  Indians,  but  by  that  term  they  im|*ly 
not  an  ethnical  but  a physiological  distinction — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bruce,  Trort  U, 
vol.  i.  p.  476,  «cq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iii.  p-  128, 
seq.;  Valentin,  Travel*,  p.  87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  Tw- 
irl* in  Abyssinia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamirier, 
Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Hitter,  Erd- 
k'uwle,  vol.  L p.  222;  Mannert,  Geograph,  d.  Mttn. 
x.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  0.] 

AUZA  {It.  Ant.  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  25),  AUZ1A  (Attfa,  l’tol.  iv.  2.  § 31,  vulg. 
AC(i  va:  Co!/»MA  A lzj  Exsia,  I user.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  JSitifi,  stood  in  a small  deceit 
plain,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Jtbtl  Deira  (Garapbi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adout  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Aldus).  A tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephus  from  Menander,  ascribe*  its  foundation  to 
Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  A bah, 
king  of  Israel.  (Anliq.  Jud.  viiL  7.  s.  13.  § 2: 

ovros  Iktio( A C{av  rV  Iv  AtSiy.)  I*4 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  Ikdalx-Ua's  victory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chieftain's  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (/.  c.)  as  a half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Numidiaus,  shut  in  by  vast  forests 
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on  *11  sides  ; but  its  subsequent  state,  as  a flourish- 
ing colony,  is  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  records  the  defeat  and  death  of  a rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Fanises,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
city's  territory,  by  tlie  praefcct  Q.  Gargilius.  This 
inscription  concludes  with  the  date  vm  kal  kkb. 
PR.  ccxxi.,  which  Orelli  explains  as  the  221st  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Nnmidia 
by  Julias  Caesar,  in  n.c.  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of 

M.  Antoninus.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodosius  against  Firm  us,  A.  n.  373,  under 
the  various  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  Amniianus 
Marcel  1 in  as  (xxix.  5),  of  municipium  or  casLllum 
Addense,  Autliense,  and  Duodiense ; and  D’Avtfzac 
refers  the  inscription  just  mentioned  to  the  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Faraxes  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Fericius  of  Amniianus.  ( Afrique  Ancienne, 
pp..  233,  234.) 

The  site  of  Anzia  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sour-el-Rtzlan  {Sour  Guzlan , Shaw), 
S.  of  the  modem  Hamza,  which  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  ruins  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Remarking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  “ Auzia  hath  been  built  upon  a small 
plat  of  level  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  naked  rocks,  and  barren 
forests,  that  I don’t  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  melancholy  situation.”  (Shaw,  Travels , vol.  L 
pp.  80,  foil.,  pp.  37 — 10,  2d  cd.;  Orelli,  laser.  No. 
529  ; Pellissier,  Exploration  Scientijique  de  V Al- 
geria, vol.  vi.  p.  352.)  [P.  S.] 

AUZACIA,  &c.  [Auxach  Montes.] 

A V ANTIC  I,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galba  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 

N. irbonensis  (Plin.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 

( Digne ) as  the  capital  of  the  Avantici  and  Bodion- 
tici,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  portion  of 
the  Avantici  in  a general  way.  Digne  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Busses  Alpes,  on  the  Bleonne , a branch 
of  the  Durance.  A place  named  A rant; on  seems  to 
represent  the  name  A/entid;  but  D'Anville  thinks 
that  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  Avantici.  [G.  L.] 

A V ARES  (Avari,  ’A Sdpeis,  ’A €d^Oi).  It  is  far 
easier  to  give  the  ethnological  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  tliis  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a certain 
amount  of  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may  be 
approximated.  It  is  the  Byzantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mention  the  Avars,  and  that  in  a manner 
to  show  n»t  only  that  they  were  members  of  the 
gnat  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine that  the  still  more  famous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Different  chiefs  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  usual  title  is  x®* 
ydtros,  Cacanus,  Gaganus , Chagtutus  or  Caganus. 
This  is  the  title  Khan , as  in  Zengis-A'Aa/i,  in  its 
uncontracted  form,  and  its  application  is  a sure  sign 
that  the  population  which  used  it  was  either  Turk  or 
Mongol.  Their  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  clear. 
Tbeophylact  writes  (vii.  8)  that  “ when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a portion 
of  the  ancient  trilies  of  the  Var  (Ouap),  and  Chun 
(Xovrrl),  who  named  themselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  calling  their  chief  Khagan  (Xo'ydvoi).”  Again, 
l'aulus  Diaoonus  states,  that  “ Avares  primurn 
II uni,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  Avarts  ap- 
pellate sunt”  (L  27).  The  importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  tlie  Turks,  seek  the  alliance 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
their  surrender,  call  Var-chonites  (Ouapxvrirai), 
a form  which  has  reasonably  passed  for  a compound 
of  Var  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
ticism, by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  bnvo 
been  Var -chan  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Huns  to  have  been  a mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
writers,  who  spike  of  the  Var  and  Chun , the  affinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable ; otherwise,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Pseudarari  (VtuSdGapoi)  in 
Tbeophylact  (vii.  8)  creates  a difficulty;  siucc  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  differed  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  false  Avars  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Far  and  Chun.  Jomandes,  too  {lie 
Rebus  Getic.  52)  speaks  of  a tract  on  the  Danuho 
called  Hun-i-var ; the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fact  of  Tbeophylact  him- 
self separating  the  Huns  from  Chun ; and  also  a 
nation  called  Savirs  (2a£c (pot)  from  tbe  Avars 
(’A €apot);  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a good  Turkish  philologist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avars  by  Prisons,  is  to  the 
effect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fugs  arising  from  the 
Ocean , and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  them  upon  the  Sariri , who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  Saraguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  impu- 
tations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  all 
national  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it  It  is  in 
A.  n.  558,  that  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  ami  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  tlie  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality ; and  oven  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
well.  From  Hungary.  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun ; as  are  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  even 
parts  of  Gaul. 

After  a series  of  political  relations  with  the 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  anil  finally  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Avarorum , 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  century. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  imputations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  list  of  faets  which 
favour  tlie  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scythae 
(Scoloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Scoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targitaus  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitius  was  r<p  tuiv  'ASapu  v <pv\cf> 
b*hp  rtpiSArrros  (Thcophan.  i.  6).  In  truth,  he 
was  Turk,  or  the  Eponymvs  to  the  Turk  stock  in 
general,  and  the  whole  llcrodotcan  legend  about 
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him  and  hU  sons  is  current  amongst  the  Kherghiz  [ though  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  have 


at  the  present  day. 

But,  a not  illegitimate  speculation  may  carry  ns 
further  still.  A car  was  a not  ire  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced from  a king  so  called  (Paul.  Diacon.  nl  supr .). 
This  means  that  there  was  such  an  ep>jngmus  as 
Avar;  just  as  the  statement  that  the  Greeks  called 
themselves  Hellenes  from  their  king  llellen,  would 
imply  an  epongmus  of  that  name.  Like  Hellcn,  the 
Avar  was  a mythological  rather  than  n real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fabulous  Abaris 
of  the  Hvperborei  (Herod,  iv.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  have  been  the  epongmus  of  the  Avars.  Xarne 
for  name,  the  wunls  coincide ; and  no  locality,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  would  suit  better 
than  tliat  of  the  ilerodotean  Hvperborei.  A district 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satbfy  the  , 
conditions  required  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  belief  in  Abaris.  This  hypothesis  I 
infers  the  existence  of  a population  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a personal  name, — that  personal  name  being  j 
assumed  to  be  an  epongmus.  If  this  be  legitimate  ' 
the  Avars,  without  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Abaris.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AYAKICUM  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges,  a Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  13,  15), 
on  the  Avars,  Evrt,  a branch  of  the  Cher,  which  , 
falls  into  the  Loire.  Caesar  describe*  it  as  the 
finest  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a river  and  a marsh,  with  only  one  up-  j 
proaeh  to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  The  modem 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aaron  and 
the  Evrt,  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet ; the 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  long,  being  so  placed 
tliat  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
the  outside  with  large  stone*.  The  beams  were 
fastened  together  on  the  inner  side.  On  these  beams 
others  were  placed,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  op 
in  like  manner;  and  so  on.  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height.  Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  («.c. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vervin- 
getorix.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aquitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  name  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgas 
in  the  tniddle  ages,  and  finally  Bourges,  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher.  The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetum,  Clermont,  to  Avaricum ; from 
Caesarudunum,  Tours , to  Avaricum,  and  other  ■ 
routes.  [G.  L.J 

AVA'RUM  PR.  (ACapov  in pov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § l), 
a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ilbpania  Tarra- 
oonensu,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Xoebis,  pro- 
bably near  Giros.  [P.  S.] 

A VELA  (’Aow/a:  Eth.  Avcias,  -atis),  acityof  the 
Ycstini,  placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifemum  to  Alba  Fueensi*.  Its  name 
is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vcstini,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 


been  a municipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  “ Aveiae  **  for 
“Avellae”’  in  Silius  Italic  os  (riii.  519)  where  lie 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Vestini,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  jxstures.  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  *4  Aveias  ager  " for  “ Veios  ” admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  out  in  tire 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amitemum,  but  was  not 
made  a colony,  and  retained,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a Praefectura. 
The  site  of  Areia  has  been  a subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenaxri,  a local  antiquarian,  who  has 
I investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  places  it 
near  Fossa,  a village  about  six  miles  S.  of  At/nila, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a church  of  Sta  Balbina, 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  ancient 
Areia.  The  ruins  at  Cieita  di  Bagno,  supposed  by 
Hobtcnius  to  be  those  of  Areia,  are  ascribed  by  this 
author  to  Furconimn.  (Giovenazzi,  Delia  CUta 
<T  Areia  net  Festini,  Roma  1773,  4to.;  Holsten. 
Not.  in  Clover.  p.  139 ; RomaneUi,  vol.  iii.  p.  257 
—263  ; OrcIL  Inscr.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVE'XIO  (Avtrltsv,  Strab,  p.  185:  Eth.  Aveuni- 
eus,  AvtviwviioiQi,  Aufvuoylrrn : Avignon),  a town 
«rf  Gallia  Xnrbonensb.  at  the  junction  of  the  Dru- 
entia.  Durance,  and  the  Rlione.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cnvares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  “ oppida  Latina,’’  tliat  is,  the  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Xarboncnsb.  l*tolmey 
calb  it  a colonia.  Stephanos  (jr.  r.  Ai/tviaer)  cal  La 
it  “ a city  of  Mas<alia,”  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  suppwing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  have  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  Marseille . Besides  the 
I resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
I site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
from  A relate  to  Vienna  and  Lugdunum,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.J 


com  or  AVENIO. 

AVEXTICUM  (.4  rowfoy),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Hclvetii.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trajan’s  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  Piu  Flavin 
Constans  Etnerita.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capita]  of  the  Tigurini  [Tigurixi],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  determined  by 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  mads  which  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  wc  may  conclude  that  port  of  the  Hel- 
vetii  were  then  attached  to  the  Sequani.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  Aventicum  was  a de- 
serted place,  bnt  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruin*.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  Avenehes, 
or  Wifflisbnrg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  the  present 
canton  of  Wjiadt  or  Pays  de  Vaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Avenehes.  [G.  L] 
AVEKXUS  LACUS  or  AVERXT  LAC  US 
('A opvos  Aiptrq:  Logo  dAvemo),  a small  lake  in 
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Campania,  between  Cumae  and  the  Galf  of  Baiae. 
It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
steep  hides  of  which  rising  precipitously  around  it, 
and  covered  in  ancieut  times  with  dark  and  shaggy 
woods,  gave  it  a strikingly  gloomy  character;  and  it 
was  probably  this  circumstance,  associated  with  the 
sulphureous  and  mephitic  exhalations  so  common  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Ulysses'  visit  to  the  shades.  How  early 
this  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  the  lake 
we  know  not,  but  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cumae.  Ephorus,  however,  is  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(ap.  St  rub.  v.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  pestiferous  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
its  banks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hcnrc  its  Greek  name 
*A opros  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a and  fyytr.  This  is  probably  a mere  etymological 
fancy : but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  fact,  though  it  is  treated  as  merely 
fabulous  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  Similar  effects 
from  mephitic  exhalations  are  still  observed  in  the 
valley  of  Amaanctus  and  other  localities,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  Virgil,  who  describes  tl»e  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  represents  the  noxious  vapours 
as  Issuing  from  a cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself ; and 
constantly  uses  the  expression  “Avema  loca"  or 
“ Averna,’*  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  But  while  the  Lake  itself  was 
closely  surrounded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, though  in  a less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ; but  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
pet  her.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  244,  245 ; Pseud.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab.  102  ; Antig.  Caryst.  167 ; Diod.  iv.  22  ; 
Virg.  Atn.  ili.  442,  vi.  201,  237 — 242;  Lucr.  vi. 
739 — 749;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  121;  Nonius,  i.  p.  14; 
Daubeny  o»  Volcanos*,  p.  199.) 

The  iake  itself  was  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5 stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lak*«,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
unfathomable.  (Lycophron.  A lex.  704;  Diod.  l.c.\ 
Pseud.  Amt.  /.  c. ; Lucan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
hare  had  no  natural  outlet ; but  Agrippa  opened  a 
communication  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avemus 
itself  accessible  to  ships ; and  though  this  work  did 
not  continue  long  in  a complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  from  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiac.  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Cassiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  For  further  particulars  concerning 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Luciuxcs  LACU8.)  At  a 
subsequent  j>eriod  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  constructing  a canal,  navigable  for  ships 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Baiae ; and  it  appears  that 
the  works  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avemus.  (Suet.  Ner.  31  ; I’lin. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Tac.  Atm.  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
from  very  early  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
mephitic  vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  *he  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shade,  of  the  departed.  It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saVr  the  light  of  the. 
sun,  was  explained  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephorus  ap.  Sfra6.  Z.  c. ; Lycophr.  695 ; 
Max.  Tyr.  Itiss.  xiv.  2;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ness of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Cocccius  carried 
the  road  from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  through  a long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  A similar 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  cfsnmonly  known  as  the  Grotia  della  Sibilla ; 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  l.  c.;  Plin.  Hi.  5.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  B.c.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avemus  at  the  head  of 
his  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Puteoli.  (Liv. xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  106 — 160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  works ; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probably  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Attire, 
a tributary  of  the  /Cyder , or  in  the  duchy  of  Ixiurn- 
burg.  (Tacit.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chakioncs  or  Caviones. 
(Mamcrt.  GenethL  Max.  Aug.  7,  Paneggr.  Const. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

AVIUM  PR.  [Taprobane.] 

AVRAVANNUS.  [Abrauanxus.] 

AVUS  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 1 ; ACou  irorapov  Z«foAai), 
or  A VO  (Mela,  iii.  1.  § 8),  a small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraeonensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  tire  Naebis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gallacci 
Bracarii;  now  called  the  Rio  dAye  [P.  S.] 
AXAT1,  aft.  prob.  OLAURA  (Lorn),  a muni- 
cipium  of  Hispania  Bnetica.  (Inscr.  up.  Gruter, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ; Morales,  pp.  22,  99 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  ix.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXEL0D17NUM,  the  16th  station,  per  line  am 
valli  of  the  Notitia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohort 
prima  Ilisjmnorum.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  at  Ellenborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  place,  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axcllodunum. 
Name  for  name.  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the -el may 
ltave  been  a diminutive  form  (as  in  Mosella)  and 
the  - dunum  is  an  element  of  ccmposition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c.  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  having  been  a station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(«•#>  [K.U.L.] 

A'XIA  (’A £*'«).  a small  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  ( pro  Caec.  7),  who  calls  it  a “ castellum,” 
and  describes  it  as  situated  “ in  agro  Tarquiniensi.” 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  (a.  c.  ’A £ia),  who  tolls  us 
only  that  it  was*4 a city  of  Italy.”  Its  site  may  be  fixed 
with  much  probability  at  a place  still  called  Casttl 
d'  Asso  or  CasteUaccio , about  six  miles  YY.  of  Vi- 
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terho.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  ' A'XIUS  ('Alios,  ’A^idj),  the  principal  river  of 
the  angle  formed  by  two  small  streams  named  the  Macedonia,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  king- 
Rio  Secco  and  A rcione,  flowing  through  deep  rallies  dam  before  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  in  Mt.  Near- 
er ravines  with  piwi  pilous  escarpments  on  each  side.  du*  between  Danlauia  and  Dalmatia,  a little  XW. 
Some  slight  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  are  all  of  Scupi.  It  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ; but  the  opposite  through  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erigon 
or  N.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Arcione  was  evi-  and  Astycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  falls  into  the 
dcntly  in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town,  Thermnic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
and  presents  a remarkable  assemblage  of  sepulchres.  Axius,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the 
These  arc  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cut  out  funner  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axius  has 
of  the  rock,  bnt  present  regular  architectural  facades,  frequently  changed  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn  j flowed  into  the  sea  between  C ha  lustra  and  Thess.n- 
out  of  the  soft  tufo  rock  of  which  the  escarpments  of  lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ages 
the  cliffs  are  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from  it  was  culled  Bardarium  (B apixpiov,  Anna  Count,  i. 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a remarkable  resemblance  p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  VanUutrL 
in  their  architectural  character,  and  occupy  a con-  The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
siderable  extent  of  cliff*  in  a regular  range  like  a Pella  (I.iv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  i<k*n- 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  up  a lateral  j tical  with  the  Mitatio  Gkphyra  in  the  I tin. 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many  j liierosol.  (p.  605,  Wes s.).  The  Axius  is  a deep  and 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus-  j rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
can  cliaracters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least  breadth  before  reaching  the  sen;  but  it  can  bo 
contain,  the  customary  formula  ECA2T0INE2A.  crossed  by  several  funis  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  monuments  in  1808  parts  of  its  course.  (Clark,  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  334  ; 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  289,  437 , 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de-  469;  Tafel,  Thessalonica.  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  seq.) 
serve.  Their  architecture  is  thought  to  have  a strong  AXON,  a river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more  28),  with  Calynda:  “ flumen  Axon,  oppidum  Ga- 
el use  ly  connected  with  the  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in-  Inula.”  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Calynda  was 
deed  the  whoic  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  tin*  Axon  iro- 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them  mediately  west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  [G.  L.1 
a very  remote  antiquity  ; Orioli  is  probably  correct  in  A'XONA  (.1  w»r),  a branch  of  the  Isara  (Oise'). 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Home.  The  Oise  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  tliat  Axia  camped  on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (u.  c.  57) 
must  have  been  a place  of  more  consideration  in  the  i of  his  Gallic  campaign  ( D . G.  ii.  5).  Dion  Cassias 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days  I (xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  AC(oi/yvos.  Ausonius 
of  Cicero;  though  it  could  never  have  been  more  I (Mosel,  v.  461)  names  it  “ Axona  praeceps,”  an 
than  a small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a de-  epithet  which  is  not  appropriate, 
pendency  of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in  The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  was  in  44  extremis 
history.  The  remains  at  Castel  JAsso  have  been  Hemorum  limbus,”  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
described  in  detail  by  Orioli  (Dei  Sepolcrali  Edijizi  merits  shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
delC  Etruria  Media,  1826,  inserted  in  Inghiraini,  northern  boundary.  [G.  L] 

Mon.  Etruschi,  vol.  iv.;  and  & second  time  in  the  AXUENNA.  A place  of  this  name  apj-cars  in 
Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  Corr.  Archeol.  1833,  the  Antoiiine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Duns orturura 
p.  18 — 56),  and  again  by  Dennis  ( Cities , <fc.  of  (Reims)  through  Verdun,  to  Divoduram  (Metz).  It 
Etruria,  voL  i.  p.  229 — 242.)  [E.  H.  B.]  inay  have  been  a place  on  the  Axona  (Aisne),  but 

AXi'ACKS  (‘A^dunff : Teligul),  a river  of  i»r-  the  site  cannot  be  fixed, 
nmtia  Europaea,  E.  of  the  Tyras  (Dniester),  flowing,  Another  Axuenna  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sumiatia,  a it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
little  above  Dacia,  as  far  as  the  Carjiutln  M.  On  its  touine  ltin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Muenua.  It  is 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1.  on  the  road  from  Heims  to  B&gaeum  (Baray)[  and 
ta  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26  ; Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 18.  10.  the  distance  from  Heims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
§ 14 ; comp.  Pasiaces.)  , [P.  S.]  routes.  This  detennination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 

AXIMA  (Aisme),  a town  of  the  Centrones,  ac-  site  of  this  Axuenna  at  the  passage  of  the  .-lime, 
cording  to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  Iu  between  NeufchaUl  and  A vaux.  (D’Anville,  No- 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna,  tice,  Ac.)  [G.  L.j 

between  Bergintrum  (St.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia  AXUME.  [Auxime.] 

(Muutiers  en  Tarcntaise),  on  the  road  over  the  pass  AXUS  ( A(i% : Axus),  a city  of  Crete  (Herod, 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St  Bernard.  The  p»-  iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with  "Oa^os  (Stejih.  B. 
sitiun  is  thus  determined  to  be  that  of  Aisme.  The  s.  t\),  situated  on  a river  (“  rapidum  Cretae  ve- 
Antonine  Itin.  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distanco  niemus  Oaxen,"  Virg.  EcL  166),  which,  according 
xviii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same  to  Vibios  Sequester  (Flows,  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
distance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that  to  Axus.  According  to  the  Cyrcnaean  traditions, 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Aisme  with  the  name  the  Theraean  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  son  uf 
Forum  Claudii ; yet  Forum  Claudii  is  a different  place,  a damsel  named  Phronime,  the  daughter  of  Eteor- 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centroncs.  [G.  L.]  eh  us,  king  of  this  city  (Herod.  1.  c.).  Mr.  Pushier 
AXl'NIUM.  [Exam a.]  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AX1UP0LIS  (’A£iouiroAis:  city  in  the  modem  village  of  .4 xus,  near  Mt.  Ida. 
llassova),  a town  of  Lower  Moesia,  situated  on  the  I The  river  of  Axus  flows  jiast  the  village.  Hemainx 
river  Axius,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  near  its  belonging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  walls 
southernmost  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  up,  and  were  found,  and  in  the  church  a piece  of  white 
ilio  Limes  Trajani.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 11.)  [L.  S.j  | marble  with  a sepulchral  inscription  in  the  ancient 
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Doric  Greek  of  the  Island.  On  another  inscription 
w«  a decree  of  a 44  common  assembly  of  the  Cre- 
tans,” an  instance  of  the  well  known  Syncretism,  as 
it  was  called  The  coins  of  Ax  us  present  types  of 
Zens  and  Apollo,  as  might  be  expected  in  a city 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Ida,  and  the  foundation 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  legends,  ascribed  to  a 
wn  of  Apollo.  The  situation  answers  to  one  of  the 
etymologies  of  the  name : it  was  called  Axus  because 
tbe  place  b precipitous,  that  word  being  used  by 
the  Cretans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  other  Greeks 
assigned  to  ayn6s,  a crag.  (Hoeck,  A'reta,  vol.  i. 
p.  397.)  [E.B.J.] 


A'XYLUS,  a woodless  tract  in  Asia  Minor, 
* northward  of  the  region  of  lakes  and  plains,  through 
which  leads  the  road  from  Afioum  Karahissdr  to 
Kdoia  and  Erkle,  a dry  and  naked  region,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  San gari us  and  Halys."  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  65.)  Livy  (xsxviii.  18)  describes 
the  Axylus  as  entirely  destitute  of  wood;  the  in- 
habitants used  dried  cow-dung  for  fuel.  Pococke, 
who  traversed  part  of  the  country,  speaks  of  the 
people  as  being  much  distressed  for  fuel,  and  com- 
monly using  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
same  thing  done  in  some  parts  of  England.  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  voL  i.  pp.  448,  468,  as  to  the  Axy- 
lus.) The  Roman  consul  Manlius  marched  through 
the  Axylus  to  invade  Galatia.  Part  of  thb  wood- 
less region  was  included  in  Phrygia,  and  port  in  Ga- 
latia and  Lycaonia.  The  high  plateaus  north  of 
Konia  and  ErkU  are  tbe  mountain- plains  (ApowtSia), 
as  Strabo  (p,  568)  terms  them,  of  the  Lycaonians, 
cold,  treeless  and  waterless,  but  well  adapted  for 
sheep- feeding.  [G.  L.] 

AZA,  a town  of  Armenia,  mentioned  by  PUny 
(ri.  10).  According  to  the  Anton.  Itinerary  it  was 
26  M.  P.  from  Satala;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  Hassb  of  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  is  distant  from  Satala  25  M.  P.  [E.  B.  J.] 
A'ZALI  (*A(oAoi),  a tribe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  modern  town  of  Ozal , 
derives  its  name.  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 2;  Plin.  H.  N . 
Hi.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

AZA'NES  CA^dyjjj).  It  is  stated  by  Amndell 
(Asia  Minor , vol.  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a coin  of 
Thembonium  in  Phrygia,  b a river-god,  with  the 
name  of  Azanes, 44  evidence  of  some  river  being  at  or 
near  Thembonium."  The  site  of  Thembonium  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  rirer  Azanes,  though  the 
conclusion  from  the  coin,  that  there  was  a river  of 

that  name,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  [G.  L] 

AZA'NES.  [Arcadia.] 

AZA'NI  ('A(arol : Eth.  'Afcudnjs),  as  the  name 
appears  in  Strabo  (p.  576),  and  Stephanus  (#.  r. 
’Aland)  The  name  on  coins  and  inscriptions  b 
Ai(aroi,  and  also  in  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  as 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Azam  is  a city  of  Phrygia 
Epictetus.  The  district,  which  was  called  Azanitb, 
contained  the  sources  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. 

Thb  place,  which  b historically  unknown,  contains 
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very  extensive  ruins,  which  were  first  vblted  in  1824 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  (Amndell's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347);  it  had  been  incorrectly  stated 
(Cramer’s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Hall.  They  have  since 
been  risited  by  several  other  travellers.  The  remains 
are  at  a place  called  Tchavdour-JJissar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus.  There  are  two  Roman 
bridges  with  elliptical  arches  over  the  Rhyndacus ; 
or  three  according  to  Fellows.  (Plan,  p.  141.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  on  a slight  eminence, 
is  a beautiful  Ionic  temple,  “ one  of  the  most  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor.”  (Hamilton,  Researches , 
<fc.,  vol.  L p.  101.)  Eighteen  columns  and  one  side 
and  end  of  the  cells  are  standing.  There  are  also 
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the  colossal  foundations  of  another  temple;  and  some 
remains  of  a third.  The  theatre  is  situated  near 
half  a mile  from  the  temple;  and  there  b a stadium 
which  44  extends  north  and  south  in  a direct  line  of 
prolongation  from  the  theatre,  with  which  it  b 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a lower  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  scats,  both  in  the  stadium  and 
in  tbe  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  workmanship.”  (Hamilton.)  There  b a 
view  of  the  temple  of  Azani  in  Fellows’  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  “ There  are  many  fronts  of  tombs 
sculptured  as  doors  with  panels  and  devices,  having 
inscriptions.”  (Fellows,  who  has  given  a drawing 
of  one  of  these  doors.)  Among  the  coins  which 
Hamilton  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  there  were  coins  of  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Faustina,  and  other  imperial  personages. 
Some  also  were  autonomous,  the  legends  being 
Arinos,  'lepa  BovAi),  or  ‘UpaurwKArjTos  Ai^avenwr, 
or  At{aviT<*K  Several  inscriptions  from  Azani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  Ac.),  and  by 
Hamilton  (Appendix,  8 — 20).  None  of  the  in- 

scriptions are  of  early  date,  and  prohably  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  these  records 
44  the  great,  both  benefactor  and  saviour  and  founder 
of  the  city,  Cl.  Stratonicus,"  who  is  entitled  consul 
(ihraroy) ; and  the  monnment  was  erected  by  his 
native  city.  Thb  Stratonicus,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudius,  was  a native,  who  had  obtained 
the  Roman  citizenship.  The  memorial  was  erected 
in  the  second  proctorship  (to  0 arpanjyovyrot')  of 
Cl.  Apollinarius.  Another  inscription  contains  the 
usual  formula,  v BouAtj  nai  A Atj/ioj.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cella  of  the  temple  there  arc  four  long  in- 
scriptions, one  in  well  formed  Greek  characters, 
another  in  inferior  Greek  characters,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Roman  characters.  There  are  also  inscriptions 
on  the  outside  of  the  cella.  It  appears  from  one 
inscription  that  the  temple,  which  b now  standing, 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus. 

A A 
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Tbe  plan  given  by  Fellows  shows  the  positions  of 
the  several  buildings,  which  altogether  must  have 
produced  n very  fine  effect.  There  are  no  traces  of 
any  city  walls.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  AZAM. 

AZA'XIA,  a city  belonging  to  Masai lia,  according 
to  Stephanas  (s.  r.  'Afan'a),  quoting  Philo.  The 
place  is  only  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  adding  to  the  list  of  Massaliot  towns 
in  the  south  of  France.  Walckenaer  (Geog.,  Ac., 
voL  i.  p.  280)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  at  A zillartt, 
near  Azille , in  the  department  of  Aude;  but  this 
is  merely  a guess,  founded  on  a resemblance  of 
names.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'XIA  ’Afaado,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  § 28;  Peripl. 
Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  10,  11,  seq.),  the  modern  coan  of 
Ajan,  was  another  nans?  for  the  maritime  region  of 
eastern  Africa  called  Barbaria,  which  extended  from 
the  promontory  of  Aromata,  lat.  11°  N.,  to  that  of 
Rlmptum,  lat.  2°  S.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between 
Axania  and  Barbaria,  defining  the  former  as  the  in- 
terior. and  the  latter  as  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  these  names.  Azania  was  inhabited  by  a race 
of  Aethiopians,  who  were  engaged  principally  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  supplying 
the  markets  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  with  hides  and 
ivory.  At  the  southern  limit  of  this  undefined  and 
scarcely  known  region  was  the  river  Rhaptus,  and 
the  haven  Rhaptntn  (Ptol.  iv.  9),  which  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aethiopes  Rhapsii.  The  Mare 
Azanium,  another  name  for  the  Sinus  Bar  baric  us 
(fiapSapiKut  ao'AwoT,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  § 28),  skirted  this 
whole  region.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZAXUS.  [India.] 

AZARA  ('A fopa),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
527)  in  his  Account  of  Armenia  as  situated  on  the 
A raxes;  some  read  ri  Zapa:  probably  like  other 
words  occurring  in  that  country,  the  name  was  spelt 
indifferently.  Groskurd  (note  ad  l.  c.)  is  inclined 
to  think  it  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Zaretis,  or  the  Perso- Armenian  Artemis.  (Comp. 
Hcsvch.  i.  v.  ; Selden,  d«  Biss  Syr  Us  Synt.  ii. 
c.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AZEKAH,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
xv.  35.)  It  was  situated  in  that  port  which  was 
called  Scphela  (rendered  by  tho  LXX.  *•«- 
Sivijr,  rb  wtbiov,  and  Td  rawfia’d),  which,  according 
to  Eusebius  and  St.  .Jerome,  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try about  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  north  and  west. 
(Kcland,  Palaest.  p.  187.)  A village  of  this  name 
existed  in  their  day  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia 
(lb.  p.  603);  and  the  site  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
in  joined  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  1,  Ls  still  preserved  in  the 
small  mined  village  of  Shweikeh,  in  the  south-east 
of  Judaea,  where  the  hill  country  declines  towards 
the  Plain  of  the  Philistines.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  343,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZE'XIA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

AZE'TIUM  rot  : Azetini),  a town  of 

Apulia,  the  name  of  which  does  not  occur  in  any 


AZORUS. 

ancient  author,  under  this  form,  but  its  correctness 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  have  types  copied  from 
those  of  Tarentum  and  the  legend  at  full  AZH- 
TINflN.  These  coins,  once  erroneously  assigned  to 
Azenia  in  Attica,  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
“ Khetium  ” of  the  Tab.  Peut.,  a name  certainly 
corrnpt,  ought  to  be  read  Azctiurn.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  admitted  Azetium  may  be  placed  at  Rth 
tigliano,  a small  town  about  12  miles  SE.  of  Bari, 
where  the  coins  in  question  have  been  frequently 
discovered.  The  Aroetuii  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
though  placed  by  him  among  the  “ Calabronttn 
Mediierranr.i ” in  all  probability  belong  to  the  same 
place,  and  this  may  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  name. 
(Millingen.  Atim.  de  V Italic , p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B ] 


COIN  OF  AZETIUM. 

AZ1RIS,  or  AZIL1S  (*Af<P«,  "AftAii,  Herod., 
Steph.  B..  Callim.;  'A (tpov,  Cbar&x,  ap.  Steph.  B.; 

or  *A£*rAif  Ktvprj,  PtoL  ii.  5.  § 2;  Elk. 
'A(iXlrri%,  Steph.  B.),  a district,  and,  according  to 
tho  later  writers,  a town,  or  Tillage,  on  the  roast  of 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  in  X. 
Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Platea.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  colonized  by  Battus  and  his  fol- 
lowers two  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  Plate*, 
B.  c.  638.  He  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  slopes,  with  a river 
flowing  through  it,  a description  agreeing,  according 
to  Pacho,  with  the  valley  of  the  river  Temmiath, 
which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Bomba,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  Platea).  In  a second 
passage,  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  adjacent  to  the 
port  of  Menelaus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
district  where  silphium  grows.  (Herod,  iv.  157, 159; 
Callim.  in  Apoll.  89;  Pacho,  Voyage  t It  la  Jfarwia- 
rup*e,8tc.  pp.  53,86.)  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Partus  Azarins  (4  'Adaptor  Aifiiji')  of  Syne- 
sitia  (c.  4 : Thrige,  Res  Cyrenens.  p.  72).  [P-  S.] 

AZIRIS  ('A{i pis,  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2),  a town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Arsingax, 
or  A rzindjan,  as  Mannert  ( Geogr.  vol.  vi.  [it.  2.  p. 
308)  does,  must  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Abtilfedrf  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  18)  fixes  this 
place  on  the  road  between  Siras  and  Arzrvm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  chroniclers  it  was  famous 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anahid,  and  was 
decorated  with  many  temples  by  Tigrancs  II.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  it  remained  an 
important  place,  but  attained  its  highest  distinction 
under  the  Mussulman  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
(St.  Martin,  Man.  sur  TArmenie,  vol.  I p.  71 ; 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x. 
p.  270.)  [K.B.J.] 

AZI'ZIS,  or  AHlTUS(Tab.  Pent.),  ALXI  (Prb- 
cian.  vi.  p.  682,  ed.  Putsch),  a town  of  Dacia,  on 
the  high  road  from  Yiminacinm  to  Tivbcum.  pro- 
bably the  Ai (ialt  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  § 9).  It  seems 
to  be  Taskora  on  the  T ernes.  [P. 

AZO'RL’S  ('Afrpos,  'Afrpiov,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 42: 
Eth.  ’A^wpi'rTjt),  a town  in  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly 
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situated  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Azorus, 
with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Pythiurn  and 
Dolicbe,  formed  a Tripoli-*.  (Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2.) 
There  wu  also  a town  of  the  name  of  Axorna  in 
Pelagooia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; I#eake,  1 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZOTUS  ('A^arrof:  Eth.  ’A(iwrioj),the  AflHDOD  ! 
of  Scripture,  a city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  ' 
in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  ( Josh . xv.  47), 
but  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
rf  their  five  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon.  (1  Sam.  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  is  celebrated  by  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years  from  Psammetichua,  king  of  Egypt 
(about  a.  c.  630),  the  longest  of  any  city  he  was 
acquainted  with  (ii.  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  King  Senna- 
cherib (b.  c.  7 13 ; Is.  XX.  1 ).  It  was  taken  by  J udas 
Maccabaeus  (I  Macc.  ix.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  restored  by  Gabinius  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  § 3),  and  given  by  Augustus  to  Salome 
(xvii.  13.  § 5).  The  ancient  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  place  it  between  Askelon  and  J amnia, 
muth  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
the  sea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
modern  village  of  Esdud,  situated  on  a grassy  hill, 
surrounded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179 — 182;  and 
Richardson,  as  cited  in  Robinson's  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  368;  Reland,  pp.  606 — 609.)  [G.  W.] 


B. 

BAALBEK.  [Heliopolis.] 

BAAL-GAD,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  “ in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hennon."  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xiii.  ft.)  [G.  W.] 
BAAL-MEON,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(A*» mb.  xxxii.  38;  1 Chron.  v.8),  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Moabites.  ( Ezek.  xxv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Jerome  as  a large  village  in  his  time,  i 
and  is  placed  by  him  nnd  Eusebius  nine  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon,  and  near  Bare  (Iiaara).  i 
(Roland,  Palaest.  pp.  487,  611.)  Burckhardt  iden-  I 
tifies  it  with  Myoun,  J of  an  hour  SE.  of  the  ruins  , 
tf  Heshbon  (Travels,  p.385);  but  this  would  not  i 
be  more  than  2 or  3 miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in-  j 
tern!  Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Mangles  | 
“ J fayn*  p,  464).  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs  | 
(s«  St.  Jerome,  /.  c.),  seem  to  identify  it  with  the 
Scripture  site.  It  stands  on  a considerable  eminence,  I 
in  a fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (2  Kings,  iv.  42),  a town,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  district  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
lisa,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospolis 
(Lvdda),  in  the  Thammitic  district.  (Reland,  p. 

611.)  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-TAMAR,  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibcah.  (Judges,  xx.  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-arnar.  (Rcland,  p.611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABB  A (BaSa.  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14;  Ba8al:  Eth. 
BaSalof,  Steph.  B.),  a colony  in  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  founded  by  Augustus,  40  M.  P.  from  Lixos. 
It*  foil  name  is  given  by  l’liny  in  the  form  Iiabba 
Julia  Campestris  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
numerous,  from  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in- 
scriptions Col.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Julia  Babftensis,  or 
COL.  C.  I.  B.  or  C.  C.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Campestris 
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Julia  Babbensis.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  uncertain.  Some  place  it  at  Ka- 
ra nj  a,  which  appears  too  far  cast;  others  at  Bani 
Teude,  in  a beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Subur),  where  ancient  ruins  are  still 
visible.  (Leo  Africanus,  ap.  Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
Kelam , E.  of  Ksar-el-Kebir.  [P.  S.] 

BABRA'NTIUM (BaSpavnov : Eth.  Bafycumos), 
a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chios,  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  sixteenth  Iwok,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus,  s.  r.  BaSpdmoy.  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babrus.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (B a6p*f:  Eth.  RaSpdyrtos),  a small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bd- 
Spas.)  [0.  L.] 

BABY  LLE'NII  (BafvAA^yioi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 29), 
the  name  of  a tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  island  Mcrue  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (BaffuAdf*'),  in  later  times  called  also 
Baby  Ionia  ( Justin,  i.  2 ; Solin.  c.37  : Eth.  B aSvKwvios, 
rarely  Ba€u\wvtus, fern.  Bu€u\wis), the  chief1 -town  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylotiio- 
Chaldacan  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was, at  the  height  of  its  glory, of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occupied  tho 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xi. 
1 — 9)  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues:  its 
name  is  a Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a place  of  importance,  or,  like  Ninus 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  scat  of  a long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  place  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues  (Gen.  xi.  9);  another  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A tradition  of  thus  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Beroasns,  who  says  that  a tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
it.  He  adds  that  the  ruins  still  exist  at  Babylon, 
that  tho  gods  introduced  a diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  place  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ; for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babel.  (Boross.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ; Sy ri- 
ce II.  Chron.  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a fragment  of  llistiaeus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4), 
and  in  Alex.  Polyhist.  (ap.  Sync.  44,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  4).  Eupolemus  also  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  ix.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  Ho  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a city  of  Bab)  Ionia  called  Carnarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a city  of  the  (Jhnldneans. 
j Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  wc  have  no  subse- 
quent notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  Hoehea, 
about  b.c.  730  (2  Kings , xvii.  24),  when  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  tliat  during  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
A A 2 
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a place  of  little  consequence,  and  that  the  great 
ruling  city  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Minus.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  is 
clear  that  Babylon  ^ras  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  though  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  that  city;  for  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euscb.  Arm.  Chron. 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  the  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Arises  ruled ; and  that,  after  Arises  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danus,  who  held  the  government,  but  was  in  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  Elibus.  Polyhistor  adds  tliat, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Elibus,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  bis  own 
son  Asardanus  king  in  his  place.  Abydenus  (ap. 
Euseb.  ibid.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  alter  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Berossus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  may  be 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossus  is  a marvellous  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  origin  of  Babylonia.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Belus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus, and  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  lias  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  81 ; Eupol.  ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ; Thallus,  ap.  Theophan. 
ad  Ant.  281 ; Aeech.  Suppl.  318  and  322;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab.l.  p.42;  and  Eustuth.  ad  Dianys. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Belus,  and  various  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)  Berossus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
suthros,  and  with  him  a legend  of  a great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  tliat  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisuthrus  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture;  adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  built  cities  and  erected  temples, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beross. 
ap.  Sync.  Chron.  28  ; Euscb.  Chron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  Berossus,  gives  a dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (Apoll.  ap.  Sync.  Chrcm. 
39 ; Euscb.  Chron.  5.)  The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whose  reign  began  b.c.  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13) 
‘‘Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees;  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin ; but  this  seems  hardly  a ne- 
cessary inference.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  Syn- 
cellus,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeana  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  tliat  of 
these  the  first  was  Evcchius,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Netnbrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  third.  Nabonassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync.  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narch.* who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninus 
(Nineveh).  Manloch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness. (2  Kings,  xx.  12;  Isaiah , xxxi.  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Manasscs,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
osduchinus  and  Chyniladan,  who  appear  lo  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  then 
Nabopollasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  nil 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  this 
king,  bis  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  ( Eztk . xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap .) 
states  tliat  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and 
Chaklaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belus,  rebuilding  the  city, 
constructing  n new  palace  adjoining  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  pillars  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i. 
19;  Syncell.  Chron.  220;  Euseb.  Praep.  Erang. 
U.) 

Berossus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Erilme- 
rodachus,  Neriglissoorus,  and  Labroeoarchodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a conspiracy  being  formed  against 
the  last,  Nabouncdus  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyras 
took  Babylon,  the  king  haring  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Borsippus ; that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  besiege  Borsippus,  Nabonnedus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylouia  and  placed  him  in  Carmania,  where  he 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  ix.) 

Megasthenes  (ap.  Abyden.\  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan. 
x.,  Chron.  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  course  of  the  Armakale  (Nahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a vast  receptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredon 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  far  as  wc 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaeus,  who  was  there  b.c. 600 — 580(Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617;  Fragm.  Ale.,  Mliller,  Rhein. Mus.  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyrus. 
His  testimony  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  us  uncurtailed. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  all  the  others. 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodorus  and 
others  have  extracted.  Of  Berossus,  who  was  a 
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century  and  a half  later  than  Herodotus,  we  hare  1 
only  a few  fragments.  We  have  no  proof  that 
Arrian  or  Strabo  themselves  visited  Babylon,  though 
the  treatise  of  the  former  has  this  value,  that  he 
drew  his  information  from  the  Notes  of  Aristobulus 
and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cleitarchus,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  ra  w«pl  'A\i(ay6pov,  we  have 
no  remains,  unless,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  by  Curtins.  The  inci- 
dental remarks  of  Herodotus  have  a manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  convey  the  idea  of  personal 
experience.  Thus,  in  i.  177,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Royal  and  the  Ordinary 
Cubit;  in  L 182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
snare  of  the  legends  which  he  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Bel  us,  though  the  structure  itself  (or  its 
remains)  he  evidently  must  have  seen,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  as  still  existing  (Vr  ipJk  rovro  tn  ( ov, 
i.  181.)  His  account  also  of  the  country  round 
Baby  loo  (i.  179,  and  i.  192 — 200)  b,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere  [Babyloxia],  continued  by  all  other 
writers,  as  well  ancient  as  modern. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Ninus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (L  178),  had  already  been  ruled  over  by 
several  kings,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semi- 
rainis  and  Nitocrb,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
from  ooe  to  the  other.  (L  184, 185.)  Of  these,  the 
elder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  passed  the  village  of  Anlcricca,  dug  an  im- 
mense lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  faced  its  banks  with  a wall  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a bridge  across  within 
Babylon,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river, 
(i.  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a story  of  her  tomb, 
which  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself ' 
could  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babylon  (L  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
son  of  thb  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  marched. 
Labynetus  b,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Bero&sus, 
the  Belshazzar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  b 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,— he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 
may  presume  he  saw  it.  He  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  a great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
city  was  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  that  it 
was  in  form  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 
stadia  long,  with  a broad  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  materials  dug  from  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
from  the  village  of  Is  (now  Hit)  served  for  mortar, 
a layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
coarse,  (i.  178,  179.)  A hundred  brazen  gates 
opened  into  the  city,  which  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 
houses  of  three  and  four  stone-,  (i.  180.)  Another 
wall,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
went  round  the  city  within  the  one  just  described. 
In  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city,  there  was 
an  immense  structure : one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  brazen-gated  Temple  of  Belus,  within  a 
square  space  two  stadia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  length  and  breadth;  on  the  ground- plan  of  which 
a series  of  eight  towers  were  built,  one  above  the  other. 


He  adds  some  further  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
speaks  of  several  things, which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  sec,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 

Babylon  has,  in  modern  days,  led  scholars  to  doubt 
hb  hbtory  altogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Grosskurd,  ad  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ; Heeren,  Am. Nat. ; 
Olearius,  ad  Philottr.  Kit.  ApolL  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  incon- 
clusive ; it  b as  difficult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctesias  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
required  to  effect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  had,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time;  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  cxbting,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  they  might  accomplish  ? 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  later  writers.  According 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Ctcsias,  Semiramb,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplbhcd  many 
other  great  works,  of  which  the  following  arc  the 
principal ; — 

1.  A bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Rich  [Babylon,  p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  tlie  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excellently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ; and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramb 
herself  slaying  a leopard,  arid  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a lion  with  a lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Ctesias  preserves  here  a popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefs  lately  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Khor- 
tabdd , — the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  Thb  palace 
he  states  far  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramb  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  A p.  1)  states  that  it  was 
a fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramb  built  Babylon; 
Abydenus  ( ap . Euseb.  Praep.  ix.)  that  Belus  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Dorotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  Firmicus. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  trndition,  and 
Aininianus  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramb  and  that  of  the  citadel  to  Belus : 
lastly,  Orosius  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimrod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramb. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Belus  b, after  all,  a Chaldacan  legend:  but  thb  can- 
not, we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Volney,  Chron.  Bab. ; Perizon.  Orly.  Bab. ; and 
Freinsheim.  ad  Curt.  v.  1). 
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Of  the  successors  of  Semiramis  (supposing  that 
she  did  reign  in  or  found  an  empire  at  Babylon)  we 
are  in  almost  entire  ignorance;  though  some  names, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
(Attron.  Canon.),  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  favour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Hecren  (At.  A 'at.  i.  p.382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previous  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babylon,  a 
revolution  hail  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plain 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people;  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  first  great  sovereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  lias 
given  a plausibility  to  this  theory,  which  however 
wo  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a manifest  blank  between 
Ksarbaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
sat isfact  only  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  before  us 
from  first  to  last,  simply  as  a great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  us  we  think,  for 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a race  different  from  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodorus,  indeed  (ii. 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Be- 
rossus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  and  Curtins 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
southern  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Differing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon’s  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest.  We  are  simply  told  (Dan. 
v.  2 — 1 1)  that  Belshazzar,  while  engaged  at  a great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the 
combined  anny  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  “ In  that 
night,”  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  “ was  Belshazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain.”  (Dan.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (i.  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  a regular  siege,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh -deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  The  narr&tivo 
of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5)  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  he  gives  many  details  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  ono  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  centuries  a place  of 
com-iderable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
year.  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  § 22.)  Between  the  i 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the  sou  of  Hy-  j 
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staspes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it.  In  the  reign,  how- 
ever, of  the  latter  kine,  Herodotus  (iii.  150)  men- 
tions a revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plan 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  siege  they  expected  : he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a subsequent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctes. 
Pertic.  ap.  Phot.  p.  50,  ed.  Didot.)  Herodotus, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death; 
though  Berossus  (ap.  Joseph.  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and 
Eusebius  (Chron.  Armen,  i.  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  neither  case 
is  it  indeed  necessary  to  suppx>se  that  much  more 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  when 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done 
by  Dareius  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  great 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolts  at 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  Dareius 
birnsclf,  who  subsequently  spent  a considerable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant. 
(Rawlinson,  At.  Joum.  vol.  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Temple  of  Belus  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dareius  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Arrian  (vii.  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Grerce, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  desirous  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  clear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (vi.  26), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander's  deatli  its  decay 
U-came  more  rapid.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ; and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destruction.  Shortly  after, 
Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  scat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megalopolis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  “ The  vast  city  is  a vast  desert" 
(Cf.  also  Plin.  vi.  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  lxxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a great  city,  it  still  continued 
for  many  centuries  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Puliorcetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Died.  xix. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerns,  a king  of  Parthia,  ».  c.  127.  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
families  into  Media,  burning  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  city.  About 
B.  c.  36  a considerable  number  of  Jews  were  resi- 
dent in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  was  released  from  confinement  by  Pbnutes, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  there 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2),  and  that  this  Babylon  was 
not,  as  lias  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Seleuceia,  is,  we  think,  clear,  because  when  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  speak* 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  “ on  the  Tigris,"  showing, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  position. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  wc  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  but  a small  part  was  still  inhabited,  the  re- 
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rounder  of  the  space  within  the  walls  being  under 
cultivation.  Strabo,  as  wc  hare  seen,  looked  upon 
it  as  a desert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustas, though,  at  the  same  time,  manifestly  as  a 
place  still  existing,  as  he  draws  a parallel  between 
it  and  Seleuceia,  which,  he  says,  was  at  that  time 
the  greater  city;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Pliny  (v.  26) 
asserts  it  contained  600,000  inhabitants;  and  ac- 
cording to  Eutrop.  (v.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 500,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  inaguitude  of  Se- 
leueeia  that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanas B.  speaks  of  Babylon  as  a IVrsian  metropolis 
called  Seleuceia,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a town  intersected  by  the  Tigris. 
When  Lucan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  C’rassus 
which  adorned  Babylon,  he  clearly  means  Seleuceia. 
A few  years  later  it  was,  probably, still  occupied  by  a 
considerable  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  l Peter,  v.  13,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  was  written  from  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  between  A.fi.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
held  by  many  (though  wc  think  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
figuratively  for  Itome;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Home  before  a.  d.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bylon is  confirmed  by  Cosmos  Indico-Pleustes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a considerable 
multitude  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  wero 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  Anilaeus  and  Asinaens,  who  had  for  some 
time  occupied  a fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  century  differ  but 
little  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Lucian  of  Samosata 
(in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a city  which  once  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous towers  and  vast  circumference,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninus  (Nineveh),  a subject  for 
investigation.  (Lucian,  Charon.  23,  Philopatr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caosareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  strangers,  avoided  it,  as  it  had  become  completely 
a desert. 

St  Jerome  believed  that  the  ancient  walls  had 
been  repaired,  and  that  they  surrounded  a park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  bunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Elamite  father 
residing  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  lie  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  few  remains  of 
Babylon. 

St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  about  A.  D.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a marsh.  Theodoret,  who  died  a.  d. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
Assyrians  or  Chaldacans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whoee  houses  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  clianged  its  course,  and 
passed  through  the  town  by  a canal.  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Babylon  as  a place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  Haukal,  in  a.  i>.  917,  calls  Babel  a small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamin  of  Tndela  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace, 
into  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  the  [dace 
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was  infested.  (Rich,  Babylon,  Introd.  pp.  xxvii — 
xx  ix.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a little 
S.  of  the  village  of  Mohawill,  8 miles  N.  of  llillah, 
have  been  examined  in  modern  times  by  several 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Resident  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Rich,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difference  between  their  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a great  city  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  present  of  three 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  Mujelebe,  the  Karr, 
and  A mran  Ibn  Ali,  from  a small  mosque  still  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Rich  thought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
city,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a considerable  mound, 
called  Towareij ; and  to  the  SW.,  at  a distai  ce  of  7 
or  8 miles,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Birs-i-Ximrud. 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  side,  the  Mujelebe  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  Kasr  has  the  moat  perfect 
masonry.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  confusion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a quarry  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Rich  subsequently  visited  the  Birs- 
i-Nimrud,  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mujelebe;  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  claim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lus  of  profane  authors.  His  general  conclusions  in- 
cline in  favour  of  tlie  Birt-i-Simrud,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  aucient  authors  w ith  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  city  the  Temple  of  Beltis  stood. 
Along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Rich  was  there, 
were,  in  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  had  incroachcd  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  llillah , about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  A l lleimar, 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at  Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rich’s  memoir  in  the 
Fundgruben  dee  Orients,  Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  voL  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Major  Rennell  had 
been  misled  by  imperfect  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  for  any  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  monnds, 
and  whether  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  could  bo  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
mention  that  llennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  Mujelebe,  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Bire-i- 
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Ximrud , an  idea  which  appears  to  liave  occurred  to  ' 
Niebuhr  ( vol.  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  it  a visit. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attention  in  1818,  differs  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  ruins 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Bira-i  Ximrud , although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
siders also  that  this  ruin  must  have  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  lias  been  conjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  liave  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
famous  boast,  “ Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  1 
have  built  ?”  (Dan.  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippus  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dus  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  Col.  Rawlinson, 
the  name  Borsippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Nimrtid,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (.4*.  Joum. 
xii.  pt.  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Arabic)  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  tliat  this  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  bo  more  com- 
pletely dccyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babylon  and  Peraejtolia;  Ker 
Porter,  J'rareh,  voL  ii.;  Kawlinsoo,  Joum.  A a.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA'BYLOX  (BaSwAwe,  Stnib.  xvii.  p.  807 ; Diod. 
i.  56;  Joseph.  Antiq . ii.  5;  Ctesias  Fr.\  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 54),  the  modem  Boboul,  was  a fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
politc  Nome,  upon  the  right  batik  of  the  Nile,  in 
Lit.  31°  N.,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Nile.  Diodorus  ascribes  its 
erection  to  revolted  Assyrian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  Ctesias  ( Peraica ) carries  its  date 
hack  to  the  times  of  Semiramis;  but  Josephus 
(/.  c.),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  its  struc- 
ture to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
n.  c.  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head -quarters  of  the  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  ofodience  of  Egypt.  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Lcgio  XIII.  Gemina.  (It.  Anton.;  Georg.  Ravenn. 
&c.)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a little  to  the  north  of  Foatat  or  Old  Cairo , among 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(Cham pollion,  VEgypte,  ii.  d.  33.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLO'NIA  (yj  baSvKuvia),  a province  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  D&reius.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  Its  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indefinite  appella- 
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tion  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  In  early  times, 
however,  it  was  mo6t  likely  only  a small  strip  of 
land  round  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a much  more  extensive  territory.  A comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mediae  Menus),  which 
extended  from  the  Tigris,  a little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  it  80) 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  the  rudder  of  a ship. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10).  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar:  a 
little  Uter  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amrsphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiy.  1,  See.)  It  long  continued  a native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  “the  land  of  Shinar"  (Dan. 
i.  2);  and,  as  late  as  n.c.  519,  Zcphaniah  declaring 
that  a house  shall  be  built  **  in  the  land  of  Shinar  " 
(Zepk.  v.  11).  A fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.  Jo- 
aeph.  Antiq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  not 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  be  speaks  of  “ lervaop 
ttis  Ba£uAa>riat.” 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  tliat  the  ancient 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (6 

yydpat,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 2;  Aram.  Marc,  xxiii.  5, 
xxv.  7),  now  Sinjar.  But  this  seems  very  doubtful; 
as  the  character  of  the  Sinjar  country  Is  wholly 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  mast  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northern  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  south  (Wald,  Aaien,  p.  609; 
Rosenm.  Bibl.  Alt.  ii.  8).  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  D’  Anville  (Comp.  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Bcke  (Orig.  Bibl.  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  Kharput  Da- 
tcaasi,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inliabitants  of  Babylonia  bore  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  history  a people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  has 
been  much  dispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  is 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldara.]  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  tliat  wc  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a new  people  who  conquered  their 
country.  We  believe  that  they  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  population,  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the 
country;  till,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  he  ap- 
plied os  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  class 
w ho  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  considered 
them  as  a separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  places 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  also  Ptol. 
v.  20.  § 3),  but  the  authority  of  these  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
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Chaldaeo- Baby  Ionian  Empire  and  the  era  of  those 
authors.  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 3)  divides  Babylonia  into 
three  districts  which  he  calls  Auchanitia  (AoxaW- 
ti*),  C haldaea  ( XaASata),  and  Amardocaca  (A  fiap&o- 
aaia),of  none  of  which,  with  theexception  of  Chaldaea, 
wc  know  any  thing;  and  mentions  the  following  chief 
towns  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names : Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, Vologeni a and 
Barsita  or  Borsippa  on  the  Maarsares  canal;  Te- 
redox  or  Diridotis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  Orchor  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
several  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
now  no  clue,  omitting  Seleuceia  and  some  others, 
because,  probably,  at  his  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  or  had  lost  all  importance. 
A few  other  places  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  PyUc,  Charmande,  Spasinac-Charax,  and  Ampe, 
about  which  however  little  is  known;  and  another  , 
district  called  Mesene,  apparently  different  from  that  , 
in  which  Apamcia  was  situated  [Apameia].  These 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  without 
a single  natural  hill,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
but  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  extensive  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rodotus (i.  193)  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  cerealia,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced less  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
seasons  as  much  os  three  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tions also  the  Cenchrus  ( Panic um  miliaceum)  and 
Sesamum  (perhaps  the  Sesamum  Indicum,  from 
which  an  useful  oil  was  extracted : Plin.  xviii.  10; 
lHosc.  iL  124  ; Forskal,  Flora  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
growing  to  a prodigious  size.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a great  want  of  timber,  though  the  date-palm 
trees  grew  there  abundantly,  from  which  wine  and 
honey  were  manufactured  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3;  Plut.  Sympos.  viiL  4;  S.  Basil. 
Ho  mil.  5.)  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  5.  § 10.)  alludes 
to.  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  the  palm,  the  excellence  of  the  dates 
themselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
lonians gave  to  their  slaves  were  superior  to  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  {Anab.  ii.  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
made  frocn  their  fruit  In  the  Cyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§ 1 1 ) he  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
by Ionian  palm-trees.  Strabo  (xvl  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afforded  the 
people  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  black- 
smith's forge,  and  when  crushed  &ud  macerated  in 
water  were  wholesome  food  for  tho  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enumerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  {lies.  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  vegetation  is,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk  and  acacia,  aud  occasionally 
poplars,  whose  lanceolate  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a weeping  willow  (Solix  Ba- 
bylunica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Athleh  or  A tie  of  Son n ini  (Athele,  Her  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  Lignum  Vitae , Kich,  Mem.  p. 
66,  fhe  Tamarix  Oricntalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arab . 
p.  206)  In  the  upper  port  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus 
(L  179)  mentions  a village  called  Li,  famous  for  tire 
production  of  bitumen,  which  is  procured  there  in 
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large  quantities,  nnd  which  was  used  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Susiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  ships. 
(Comp.  Diod.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babylonia  U clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  siege  by  Dareius, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
months  of  the  year,  affording,  therefore,  one- third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king’s  dominions : it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  th*  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  villages  (for  that 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctesias,  p.  272,  Ed.  Biihr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  less  ton  id  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  ( Cyrop. 
viii.  7.  § 22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ec  batons. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerous  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  between  them.  The  remains 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  country, 
may  yet  be  traced ; though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesncy 
and  the  officers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  “ Eu- 
phrates Expedition,”  satisfactorily  to  identify  many  of 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Rich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  {Anab.  vii.  7.)  considers 
that  a difference  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  favourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  wliich  has  been 
borne  out  by  modern  examination;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  far  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  tho  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  ( Researches , p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Arrian's  views,  and  show’s  that, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  ubove  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  fiud  a higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Rich  (p.  53), 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower,  and  the  stream  more  equal  than  tliat 
of  the  Tigris.  These  points  are  more  fully  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphrates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
nut  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
J constructed  on  its  surface.  The  water  was  forced 
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into  them  by  dykes  or  darns  made  across  the  river. 
Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  (Still  found  at 
Adhem  on  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  (Frazer, 
Mr* op.  and  Assyr.  p.  31). 

Herodotus,  who  states,  generally,  that  Babylonia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  ((taraT#T- 
pijrai  sis  8u&puxast  *•  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a Queen  Nitocris 
as  a protection  against  an  invasion  from  Media, 
(i.  185.)  It  was  on  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  width  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Ardericca.  The  position  of 
this  plat*  has  not  been  ascertained:  we  only  knew 
tliat  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself ; pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  1 ’y lac  or  Charmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chtsney  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit.  The  position  indeed  of  Pylae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grots,  Hist,  (ritece,  vol.  ix.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  harriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia. and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  Col.  Chaney,  L p. 
54). 

Xenophon  {A  nab.  i.  7.  § 15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a parasang.  According  to  him,  they  Mowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Nuhr-Mal* ha  (which  appears 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in  i 
laid.  Charax,  Nannacha ; in  Zosimus,  iii.  27,  Nar-  ' 
malacheg;  in  Abyd .ap.Enseb.  J*raep.  Evang.ix.  41, 
Armacales  ; in  PUn.vi.26,Armalclmr)is  the  ptytanj 
tuv  Stcvpuxu'i'  of  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Royal  River.  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a work  which  was  called 
“ Naarmalcha,  quod  interprctatur  flumen  regium,” 
and  Abydenus  (/.  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Xebu-  i 
chadnezzar.  Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con-  | 
nectcd  the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capita].  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanus 
and  Severn*,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6).  It  ap|*ears 
to  have  left  the  Euphrates  not  for  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Felujah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times,  ^ 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more  j 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  j 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention  i 
is  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seaw&nls  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  1 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  <4"  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  §2)  Maarsares  (Maapadprjs),  ami  by  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a little  above  Babylon,  and  flowed  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  he  the  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Pliny  j 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.  | 


I The  second  was  called  I'allacopas  (riaAA<ur<hras, 
j Arrian,  vii.  21  ; Pallacottas,  Appian,  Ji.C.  iL  153.) 

It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
j Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
j the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  at 
| their  highest.  At  the  drier  season  it  was,  however, 
found  neeesary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  ami  Arrian  mentions  a Satrap  who 
ruled  the  country  and  who  had  employed  10.000 
j men  (as  it  would  seem  ineffect  mil ly)  in  constructing 
dams  Ac.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinary  chan- 
, ueL  It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
i lacopns,  at  once  perceiving  the  necessity  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  former 
j mouth,  and  cut  a new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strong  and  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
| having  reached  the  land  of  Arabians  by  the  Pallaco- 
! pas,  built  n city  there,  and  founded  a colony  for  liis 
I mercenary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Frazer  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopeis  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  of  Kufak , and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  of  the  town  he 
founded.  Its  termination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebrl  Sanam),  for  Col.  Cheaney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  found  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  town.  (Frazer,  L c.) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euplirutes,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  covered  by  shallow  lakes  or  marshes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vast 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotua(i.  185), which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  ; on  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  and  funning 
an  impassable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  the  general 
name  of  ra  t\ri  ra  k arh  XaASa/ovt  (Strab.  xvu 
767),  Chaldaicus  Lacus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritus,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  of  Lamlum  ivo 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (Res.  p.  123)  describe* 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  ineres  of  Eng- 
land : they  teern  with  buffaloes,  and  when  partially 
dried  in  summer, are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  from  Lamlum  to  Kelat-al  Uhcrrtih, 
40  miles  in  lat.  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  from  tbe  marshes.  A little 
N.  of  Korna,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  states  (Res.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  almost 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  which  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

Col.  Cheaney  thinks  that  the  Chaldaicus  Locus  is 
now  represented  by  the  Samargah  and  Sam  via  A 
marshes  ; but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  effect  of  these  canals  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  irregular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
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suit  noticed  very  early  in  History  that  the  Eu-  | 
ph  rates  was  distinguished  from  ail  other  known  I 
rivers,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as  I 
it  flowed  on.  CoL  Chesney  shows  that  this  dif- 
ference of  breadth  is  still  very  manifest.  Thus  at 
Hillah,  it  is  200  yards  broad;  at  Ditcaniyah , 160;  j 
at  Lumlum , 120;  through  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Koma,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  yards  returns.  Below 
A'orn/i,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers  lias  produced  a very 
considerable  delta,  and  tliat  the  land  now  projects 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  full  fifty  miles  further  than 
it  did  when  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  Teredon. 
[ElTH  KATES.] 

On  the  whole,  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers 
confirm  in  all  essential  points  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  effect  of  centuries  during 
which  no  settled  population  have  inhabited  the 
country,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  have  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  inundations 
( Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nahr  Malka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  (ibbl.  p.  289),  (according  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Abu-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
scriptions and  modem  works  arises  from  this,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration w hen  he  was  there  in  1818),  “ diriding  and 
subdividing  the  ruined  embankments  again  and 
again,  like  a sort  of  tangled  net-work  over  the  inter- 
minable ground  ” (ibid.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Babylonia  are  the  va6t 
mounds  w hich  still  retnaiu,  attesting  the  extent  of  tho 
former  civilization  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
undertaken  by  its  rulers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Birs-i-.Vimrud  near  Babylon,  and  those  of  A l 
JItumir  and  Akkerkuf  between  it  and  Baghdad, 
CoL  Chesney ‘s  survey  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Baghdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  those 
of  L'mghfUr,  Warha , Senkera,  Tel  Eide , Jtbel  Sa- 
ndat  ( Teredon)  Iskuriyah , Tel  Siphr,  Kijfer , and 
Beth  Takkara.  Mr.  Loftus  lias  examined  lately  the 
mound  at  Warka , and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
been  the  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
coffin*  beautifully  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tions, are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgheier 
or  Stugeyer , “ the  place  of  Bitumen,"  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  only  traveller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
amined the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a particular 
description  (p.  149).  It  was  noticed  by  Della  Valle 
as  early  as  1 625,  and  was  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be 
the  same  as  Ore  hoc. 

(Rich,  Babylon  and  Persepolis  ; Rennell,  Geogr. 
of  Herodotus  ; Ker  Porter,  Travels , voh  ii.;  Ains- 
worth, Researches  in  Assyria,  <fc.;  Frazer,  Mesop. 
anti  Assyria  ; Chesney,  ExperL  for  Survey  of 
Euphrates ; Rawlinaon,  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  vol. 
xii.)  [V.] 

BABYRSA  (BaSvpaa,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
mountain  fortress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and 
his  son  Artarvasdes  were  kept.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BABYTACE  (BaSvraKTj  : Eth.  EaSuratct}v6s, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  vL  27),  according  to  Stephana* 
a city  of  Persia,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
most  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retaiu*  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny’s  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a town  of  Susiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  “ in  septentrionali  Tigridia  alveo  ” It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Forbigcr  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Bodaca  (Diod.  xix.  19), 
but  this  place  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Rawlinson,  Joum.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  91 ; 
see  also  Layard,  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BACAS^CIIAMIRI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zaniareni,  a tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi,  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  conjecture  of  Forster  that  Cliamari  jxarits 
to  Gebel  SJtammar,  a mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  Zamareni  arc  identical  with 
the  Beni  Shammar  of  Burckh&rdt,  whom  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  (Gtog.  of 
Arabia , vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASIS.  [Jaccktani.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  BACCANAS,  a station  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Baccano.  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  2 1 M.  P.  from  Rome,  and  1 2 from 
Sutrium  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  28G;  Tab.  Peat.),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a mile  further  on  tho 
road  tlian  the  modern  Baccano;  the  latter  consists 
only  of  an  inn  and  a few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
“ mutatio  ” was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a basin-shaped  hollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which  must  have  formed  a 
small  lake  until  artificially  drained.  (Nikhy,  Din  to  mi 
di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  281;  Dennis’s  Etruria,  voL  i. 
p.  78.)  [E.  II.  B.J 

BA'CCIIIA,  a town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  liavo 
Buccia  and  Buccina).  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Freinsh.  Supp.  ad  Liv.  liv.  10;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
i P-  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCHIS  (Baiexts,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 35),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  lined  tho 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  ruin  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Bacchis  is  supposed  by  modern  travellers  (Belzoni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153)  to  liavc  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Medinet-S'imroud.  [W.  B.  I).] 
BACII1LITAE,  an  inland  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plin.  vL  28.  s.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anchitae  (’A7X‘TO0  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 23), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mons  Climax  next  the  Sabaei. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  (Beni- Kah tan),  described  by  Burckhanlt  as 
a large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ateybe  and  Hadramdut.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  p.283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIALLA  (Ba*TalaAAa,  Ptol.  v.  15,  Bac- 
taiali,  Peul.  Tab.),  a town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
plain  of  Bectileth  (Bancrt\u*0,  Judith  ii.  2 1 ),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days’  journey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  connected  with  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog.  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib.  ReaL 
Wort.  s.  v.)  [ E.  B.  J.] 

BACTRA  (ret  Buierpa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  513,  516, 
&c. ; Buierpa  Bcu’iAtioc,.  Ptol.  vi.  II.  § 9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7.  15;  Dion.  Perieg.  x.  734;  Bajerploy  and  Bax- 
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rpa,  Steph.  B.;  Bactra,  Curt.  rii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  138;  Bactruin,  Plin.  vi.  16),  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactriana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world;  and  the  medern  Balkh,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occupy  its  site  (Burnes,  Bokhara , vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  by  the  Orientals  Omm  ul-belad, 
or  “ the  mother  of  cities.”  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  18)  evidently  considered  that  Bactra  and  Za- 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  relative  positions.  Pliny  ( l c.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactrum  was  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bac- 
trus.]  Curtius  (rii.  4)  places  it  on  the  Bactrus, 
in  a plain  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  § 9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  u.  c.  328 — 327  there,  on  his  return  from  ; 
.Scgdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced his  invasion  of  the  Panjib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22; 
Diod.  xvii.  83;  Curt.  vii.  5,  10.)  Bumes  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. “ The  language  of  the  mast  graphic  writer,” 
says  he,  “ could  not  delineate  this  country  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done." 

( Bokhara , vol.  i. p.245.)  At  present,  Balkh  is  about 
6 miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  ( Asint.  A Tat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood  ; and  has  shown  that,  from 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrepots  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Bumes,  Bokhara,  vols. 
i.  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Ariana  ; Heeren,  Asiat.  NaL 
vol.  ii.)  [V.] 

B ACTRIA'N A (ij  BavTpiaWj,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511, 
&c.;  Steph.  B.;  Curt.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  &c.;  Ptol.  vi.  1 1. 

§ 1;  Plin.  vi.  16,  &c.),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  part  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  the  Oxus,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiana  by  a desert  region.  It  was  a country  very 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Bumes  ( Bokhara , vol.  i.  p.  245).  who  found  it  much 
as  the  Roman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  port  a mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  of  sand ; it 
was  thickly  peopled,  and  along  the  many  small  streams 
by  which  it  was  intersected  the  land  appears  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  KhtUm , where  the  higher 
mountains  end ; though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain ; but,  probably,  the  modem 
Kundtu  and  Badakhshan , adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  land  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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ferently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana.  Bac- 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  715)  lias  r^r 
Bd«rrpiar  n*pv,  and  rV  Bsuerpttudi* ; Arrian  (iii. 
11.3),  Be Urpioi  ivwttt ; Herodotus  (ix.  1 13),  vophv 
rhr  B aKTpiov,  and  (iii.  13)  Barer  puxroi,  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Darcius.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a village  rijr  Btucrpirfs  , and 

Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  the  same  periphra>is.  Pliny 
(vi.  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vl  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  range  of  Bactria  was  the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush.  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modern  travellers', 
to  bo  intersected  by  lofty  ridges  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  Gihon  or  Amu-Darja ), 
which  was  also  the  northern  limit  of  Bactriana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  several  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
11.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  full  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochoa,  Dargamanis,  Zariaspes,  Artamis, 

: Dargoidus : of  these  the  Artamis  and  Dargamanis 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  on 
which  the  capital  Bactra  was  situated  is  called  Bac- 
trus by  ancient  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  13;  Curt.  rii.  4,  31 ; Polyaen.  vii.  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  ( Ariana , p.  162)  considers  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za- 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  called  the  Dakash.  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  calls  Orgamenes.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  us  of  these  rivers,  as  what  he  states 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  falls  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
W.  of  the  river  of  Balkh. 

Prof.  Wilson  (l  c.)  thinks  the  Dargamanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Ghori  or  Kunduz , which 
Ptolemy  makes  full  into  the  Ochns  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (ri.  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridin  urn,  and 
Icarus.  Ritter  ( Erd-hmd e}  vol.  ii.  p.  500)  con- 
jectures that  Icarus  is  a misreading  for  Bactrus. 

The  Greek  rulers  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Aspionia  and  Turiva,  were  subsequently  taken 
from  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthians. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11.  §6)  gives  a list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere : there 
arc,  however,  some  which  are  dearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  w ith  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khonuri  represents  the  Kunuiras,  a tribe  of  Raj- 
puts called  Raj-ku-mars,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Thakurs.  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Vami  arc  for  Varna,  “ a tribe  or  caste.”  The 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Turiva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Polybius  (x.  46)  called  Tayovpia.  (See 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Hyrcania;  l*tol.  vi.  2.  § 6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi.  10.  § 2,  for  another  in  Margiana.)  It 
is  possible  that  in  Ghaur  or  Ghorian , one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Herat  (Ariana,  p.  162),  are  preserved 
some  indications  of  the  Tognria  of  Polybius.  Pto- 
lemy also  (ri.  1 1.  § 7)  gives  a list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  forms  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bactra  or 
Zuriaspa.  [Bactra.]  Besides  this  were,  Eucra- 
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tidia  (Strab.  xi.  p.  516 ; Ptol.  vi.  1 1 . § 8 ; Steph.  B.),  I 
named  after  the  Bactrian  king  Eueratides;  Menapia  | 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Menapila) ; Drepsa  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; Adrapsa  and  Darapta,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
516;  Drapsaca,  Arrian,  iii.  39),  probably  the  pre- 
sent Ande^db,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  province, 
towards  Sogdiana:  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
by  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  its 
position  depends  upon  where  this  passage  was  effected. 
Alexandria  (according  to  Steph.  B.  the  elevruth 
town  of  that  name),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kkulm,  where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  226)  places  an 
Ithuuhriah.  The  Maracanda  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
modem  Samarkand,  and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iii. 
29)  speaks  of  a town  called  Aomus,  which  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (xi.  p.  516),  following  One.sicritus,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  those  of  the  Sogdians  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  being  abandoned 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  “ Buriers  of  the 
Dead;"  and  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposure.  Prof. 
Wilson  (p.  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
hare  a relic  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  of  exposing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  air.  (See  Anqueti) 
Du  Perron,  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  332.) 

The  province  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  in  ancient  history,  and 
connected  more  or  less  with  fables  that  had  an  Indian 
origin  or  connection.  Thus  Euripides  ( Bacch.  15) 
makes  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorus  (ii.  6),  following  Ctesias,  makes 
Ninas  march  with  a vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  which,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  ho  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  Zoroaster.)  Again,  Diodorus  (ii.  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Bactriani  from  Sardanapalus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a large  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  his 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Ninus  (Nineveh).  Ctesias 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod,  Ixxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a drawn  battle ; but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Astyages  had  become  the  father  of  Cyrus  (cm  Cyrus's 
marrying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gave  themselves  up  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  son, 
Tanyoxarces,  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Chor&mnians 
(Chorasmiaris),  Parihians,  and  Carmanians  (lxxii.8). 
Darrins,  too,  gave  a village  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.  (Herod,  iv.  204.)  During 
the  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
power  of  this  province.  (Herod,  iii  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&c.;  see  also  Acschyl.  Pers.  306,  718,  732.)  It 
formed,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Damns,  and  paid  un  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriors  from  this  country 
are  placed  beside  the  Socae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  the  same  bead-dress  as  the  Medes,  and  carry 
brers  and  short  spears  (vii.  64).  Hystaspes,  the 
son  of  Dare i us  and  AU«>a,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  general  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.  also 
Acschyl.  Pers.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  a province  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.) Herodotus  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Masistes  to  raise  a revolt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  satrap, 
Artapanus,  revolted  again  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod, 
Ixxii.  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  unable  in  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiunce;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Bactriana,  and  of  its 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Gaugamcla,  the  Bactrian  horee  fought 
on  the  side  of  Dareius  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  § 3,  ami  iii. 
13.  § 3),  forming  his  escort  to  the  number  of  1000, 
under  their  chief  Naborzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian 
21.  §§  1,4.)  When,  a little  later,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Bessus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dareius,  he  went  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (Arr.  iii.  29.  § 1),  which  lie  took  (see 
also  Alex.  Itin.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  crowing  the 
Oxus,  the  NE.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  far  as  Maracanda.  It  appears  that* 
after  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
returned  to  Bactra,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  sj»ring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  different 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period:  Bessus,  who 
murdered  Dareius.  Artabazus  (Arr.  iii.  29.  § l),  and 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  § 3),  who  were  both  appointed 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rauk  probably  a little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Succ.  Alex.  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorus  calls 
Sta.*-aiK>r,  Philippas,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  (ap.  Phot,  xxvii.),  and  assigns 
to  him  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Justin 
(iii.  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucus  from  India,  between  b.  c. 
312  and  b.  c.  302,  he  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a state  of  dependence  on  his  Persian  em- 
pire; a conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  coins  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochua  which  have 
been  found  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara.  In  the  reign  of 
the  third  of  the  Selcucid  princes,  Antiochns  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Prol.  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xli.).  probably  about  b.  c.  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Seleucidae,  till  we  come  to  Eueratides, 
wlicae  reign  commenced  about  b.c.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin,  xli.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  king  survived  the  Bactrian  ruler  for  several 
years.  Tho  reign  of  Eueratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities;  and  tliat  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactrian  Pali.  Eueratides  was  followed  by  several 
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kin^s,  whose  coins  have  been  preserved,  but  who  are 
little  known  in  history  till  we  come  to  Menander 
a Unit  b.  c.  126.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  515)  and  Plutarch 
( de  Rep.  Ger.  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
actually  a king  of  Bactria.  Prof.  Wilson  (Arutna, 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paropaniisus  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Periplut  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  century  b.  c.),  the 
drachms  of  Menander  were  still  current  at  Barygaza 
( Baroach , on  the  coast  of  Guzerttf),  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdbul,  in  the  Hazara  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  far  E.  as  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.  Menander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  have  no 
certain  records  except  their  coins;  till  at  length  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thrown by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Partliiaus.  About  B.  c.  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  they  hail  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (vii.  1 . § 62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (I.  c.)  place  them. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Sacas.  In  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tochari,  and  Sacarauli;  in  Trogus  Pompcius,  Asiani 
and  Saraneac;  they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  Sakasthdn,  “ the  land  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modern  St  jut  an  or  Seittdn.  ( Ariana , p.  302.)  On 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  invade  India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Ylknimadltya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  c. 
56,  from  which  period  the  well-known  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Colobrooke,  Ind.  Algebra , p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  kings,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hcrmaeus,  Mayes,  Azcs,  Palirisus, 
Ac.,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  origin : their 
legends  are,  for  a while,  clear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introduction  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  Ac.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  fami- 
liarly known. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
Mine  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scytbian.  whose 
scat  of  power  most  liave  been  the  banks  of  the  Kd- 
bul  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  Kabul  and  Jeldlabdd.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  lias  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kudphises 
and  Kanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  a.  l>.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  ou  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  de- 
ciphered ; but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Rao  for  Rajah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters: on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  Rao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjectured  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians, — the 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  Anaia  or  Xanaca,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (Avdall,  Joum.  At.  Soc.  Beng.  voL  v.  p.  266; 
see  also  Maecab.  ii.  c.  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  temple 
Antiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scythic  princes 
of  Kabul , the  classical  history  of  Bactriana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  wliich  their  coins 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Muhainmedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilson,  Ariana ; Bayer, 
Hitt.  Reg.  Grace.  Bactr.  Petrop.  1738, 4to.;  Lassen, 
Geechichte  d.  Gr.  u.  Indo-Scyth.  Kon.  in  Bactr.; 
RaouLRochette,  Afetlaillet  det  Roit  d.  L Bactr.,  in 
Joum.  d.  Sav.  1834 ; Jacquct,  Med.  Bactr.,  J.Aeiai. 

I Feb.  1836;  C.  0.  Muller,  Indo-Griekh.  Munz~,  GotL 
Gel.  Anzg.  1838,  Nos.  21 — 27.)  [V.] 

BACTRUS  (BaKTpo*,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Curt, 
vii.  4.  § 31 ; Polyaen.  vii.  7;  Lucan,  iii.  267 ; Plin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capital  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  Iktkath.  Harduin,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Fliny  (vi.  16),  “ Bac- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  postea  Bactrum 
a flu  mine  appellatum  est,”  incloses  within  a pa- 
renthesis the  words  “quod  postea  Bactrum,”  leaving 
the  inference  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  all.  [Bac- 
TKA;  BACTRIAXA  ] [V.] 

BACUA'TAE  (Beurovaroi),  a people  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez. 
(Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a youth,  son  of  Aurelius 
Canartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baquatrs  (pm- 
dpi*  Gentium  Baquatium , Orelli,  No.  525.)  In 
the  Cbronicon  Patchale  (voL  i.  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  Vlajtovaxoi.  In  the 
same  list  as  the  Bacimtae,  but  at  the  extreme  S-, 
Ptolemy  places  the  OiSaxavaTOj,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a small  river  in  Lower  Pannonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Sirmium.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  Its  modem  name  is 
BosttUh.  [L.  S.] 

BADACA  (Babarcfi,  Diod.  xix.  19),  a town  in 
Susiana  whither  Antigonns  retired  after  he  had  been 
defeat,  d by  Eumenes.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  Eulaeus  (probably  the  Shahpiir  or  Karunj,  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Rawlinson  (J. 
Geogr.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p.  91)  places  it  about  25  mile* 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  without 
much  reason,  to  lie  the  same  as  Babytace.  (See 
also  I.nyard,  J.  Geogr . Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [ V.] 

BAD  AKA  (BaSctpa,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 5),  a town  in 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  Mart  ian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  to  BdSopa,  it  was  250  stad. 
E.  of  the  river  Zoratnbus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  as  the  Bania  (rd  Bct/n-a)  of  Arrian  (c.  26). 
There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Car- 
inania.  (Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  the  rood 
from  Totdoute  to  Narbonne,  at  the  distance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Roman  miles. 
D’Anville  considers  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Batiege.  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGLA  (BaSew  flaoiKtiov,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a people  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modern  district  of  Hed- 
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ju,  written  Vadei  by  Pliny,  and  described  as  a large 
town  (vi.  28.  a.  32).  Identified  with  Beyadhye, 
near  Jidda , by  Forster  (Gevg.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
142,  143).  The  south  promontory  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jidda  is  also  called  Rat-Bad.  [G.  W.] 

BADl'A  or  BATHEIA  (Bafloo,  Pint,),  a town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  incident 
related  of  the  elder  Seipio  Afrit-anus;  but  supp»sed, 
chiefly  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Badajoz. 
(VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  § 1 ; PluL  Reg.  el  l inp.  A jtophthegm. 
p.  196;  Ccllarius,  vol  i.  p.  67;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  394.)  [P.  S.] 

BADUHENNAE  LUCUS,  “ the  grove  of  Badu- 
henna,”  a forest  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tac.  Arm.  iv.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
tl»e  same  as  the  modem  I/oltpade,  which  forms  part 
of  the  forest  of  Lecentcnlde  in  1 1 rest- Friesla nd, 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  modem  Velutce. 
The  prove  was  no  doubt  a sacred  one,  and  may  have 
owed  its  name  to  a divinity  of  the  name  of  lladu- 
benna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  Alting,  Xotit. 
Bat.  et  Frit . A titiq.  i.  p.  1 5 ; v.  Wcrscbe,  DU  Volker 
Teutsehl.  p.  103.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEBHO  {Cobra),  one  of  the  principal  inland 
cities  of  Hisponia  Bactica,  between  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  oonventus  of  Cunluba.  (Plio.  iiL 
1.  s.  3;  some  MSS.  have  Aegabro.  comp.  Moral,  ap. 
Ortel.  Thesamr.  Geogr.  t.  v.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  368.)  [P.  «.] 

BAECOLICUS  MOXS  ( rb  Ba<*oA«c6i'  6pos), 
a range  of  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  S.  bound-  j 
ary  of  Cyrenaiea,  placed  by  Ptolemy  NE.  of  the 
Velpi  Montes,  in  51°-long.  and  26.J°  lat.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  § 8.)  [p.  s.] 

BAECOR  (BoiKdp),  a town  of  Hisponia  Baetica, 
only  mentioned  by  Appian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baecula.  (Appian.  Hisp.  65.)  [P.  S.] 
BAE'CULA  (BoiaoAa : Fth.  BaorvAcos  Steph. 
B.).  1.  A town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 

tory of  Castulo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  scene  of  Scipio’s  victories 
over  Hasdrubal  (n.  c.  209),  and  over  M.igo  and 
Maamisaa,  n.  c.  206.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi.  20;  Liv. 
xxvii.  18 — 20;  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
BaiTVKii  of  Appian  (vi.  24),  and  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Baylen.  (Ukert,  voL  i.  p.  379; 
Forbiger,  voL  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Ausetani,  in  Hisponia  Tarra- 
conenses.  [AUSKTAXL]  [P.  S.] 

BAE'DYKS.  [Gallaeci.] 

BAELON.  [Belox.] 

BAEM1.  [Boh.] 

BAENAE.  [Lobetaxi.] 

BAEN'IS.  [Mixit’s.] 

BAES1PPO.  [Besiito.] 

BAETAXA.  [Akiaca.j 
BAETERRAE  (B aurepa,  Ptol.;  Balrap^a,  Ste- 
phan. t . r.  BoiT  aflftovi ; and  Bairapfia  and  Brrrriffya 
on  the  coins : Fth.  BtuTappirrji,  Biterrensis,  Bac- 
terrensis:  Bhiers).  The  name  of  this  place  is 
written  BiArtpa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  texts  of 
Strabo  (p.  182).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  the  place 
**  Baeterrae  Scptimanorum,"  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
whence  it  apjeaw  that  the  place  received  some 
soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a colony.  Baeterrac 
n on  the  Orbis  {Orbe),  and  on  tlie  road  from  X ar- 
bor, me  to  Shoes,  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Roman 
miles  from  Xarbonne.  On  this  part  of  the  rood  the 
liomans  constructed  a causeway  over  the  mar.-h  of 
Cap-cstang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (I/AnviUe). 
There  are  said  to  be  at  Beziers  the  vestiges  of  an 


amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  of  Beziers 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festus  Avienus  (589); 

“ Dehinc 

Bcsaram  stetisse  fama  casea  tradidit ;" 

and  the  canton  of  Beziers  is  said  to  retain  the  name 
of  Besarrs,  or  Bezares.  [G.  L.l 

BAETICA.  [Hispaxia.] 

BAE'TII  MOXTES  (rd  Bain  a opr, j,  Ptol.  vi.  19. 
§ 1),  a chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedrosia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wdskdti  mow, (a ins  in 
Baluchistan.  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V.] 
BAETIS  (BcuTtj,  Strab.,  Ac.,  Bcnj,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  ( Guadaltjuicir , a corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Wud-d-Ktbir,  the  Great  Hirer),  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  llutpania  Baetica, 
running  through  the  whole  province  from  E.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  mountains 
Marianus  ( Sierra  Morena)  on  the  N.,  and  llipula 
( Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  was 
CKRTU  (Liv.  xxviii.  22),  or  Perces  (TUptcnr  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bcuns).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  ap.  Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Tapripraov  w oraaou 
mapa  irayas  &wdpovas  bpyvpopifous.)  Pau&anias 
calls  it  Taprfatnos  w orates,  and  adds,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  Baetis  (vi.  19.  § 3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ; Avien.  Or.  Marit. 
284;  comp.  Tartessus).  The  name  Baetis  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  very 
satisfactory  etymology  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iiL  139)  observes  tliat  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  that  is,  in  tho  E.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W.;  but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  closely,  fur  the  two 
rivers  have  their  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  tho 
S.,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  B net  Is  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  but  less  than  the  Tagus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Puusanias  calls  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tugus 
(vi  19.  § 3.).  Agatheinerus  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  rivers  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (it  10,  p. 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  lie  in  the  mountain  which 
rums  X.  and  S.  lietween  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nee ada,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  aiid  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospcda.  Its  true  source  is  in  that  part  of  Oros- 
poda  called  Argent. uuus  ( Sierra  Cazorla),  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESE.  of  the  town  which  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubeda.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  148, 
162.)  Not  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Guadiana  Minor  (L  e.  Lesser  Gtiadiana), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Xevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda  ; and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  Guadalinuir , from  the  XE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  ( ap . Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  tlie  Baetis  were  in  Celtiberia,  at 
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the  distance  of  900  stadia  (90  gcog.  miles);  the 
fonner  statement  implying,  as  Strabo  observes,  a 
further  extension  of  the  Oltiberi  to  the  S.  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Polybius  referred  to  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Baetis,  the  Guadalimar,  which  has  one  of  its  sources 
near  that  of  the  Anas,  in  the  same  mountain ; but 
this  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  makes  a very  precise  statement ; 
that  the  Baetis  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mentesa],  but  in  the  Tugiensis  Saltus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tadcr  (Segura),  which  waters  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Turning  westward,  he 
adds,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  district  of  Ossigitania  [Oastoi].  So 
also  Strabo  (p.  162)  says,  that  it  flows  out  of  Ork- 
tania  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  their 
waters  and  their  fame  ; and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  tho  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  it*  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
were,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
Mknoba  ( Guadiamar ),  near  its  mouth;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  Singulis  (Xenil).  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  Cor- 
duba  (Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea ; 
Ilii*a;  and  Hist’ A US  (Sevilla),  nearly  500  stadia 
from  the  sea.  From  a little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (woraniois  <rttdtp*<r i), 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (&Kko hnv  i\dr- 
roat),  and  from  the  third  by  large  ones  (dJUnbrir 
a lio\6yois:  Strab.  iii.  p.  142).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  romantic 
Andalucia , was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (l.c.).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa  and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself.  (Rustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
plain  of  Andalucia,  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch  ' 
(l^tipyaarai  wsperrus).  The  wool  of  the  country 
was  famed  among  the  Romans  for  it*  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart.  viu.  28,  ix.  62, 
xii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (Marcian.  Kernel.  PeripL  p.  40;  Aethic. 
Ister,  Cosmograph.  p.  17;  it  is,  in  fact,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  course,  some  distance  below 
HispalfB,  it  is  described  as  forming  a lake,  out  of 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  island 
1 00  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Tartfasus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ; Pans.,  Rustath.,  Avien.  //.  cc. ; Ptol.  i. 
12.  § 11,  14.  § 9,  ii.  4.  § 5.)  There  has  since 
been  a considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  Asia  (Ptol.), 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  branch,  the  month  of  which 
was  near  Gades  (Cadiz),  no  longer  reaches  the  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  mouth,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Ida 
Mayor  and  Isla  Menor.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  writers  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tides 
extending  to  a considerable  distance  up  the  river. 
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Respecting  a town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned 
only  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  141),  sec  Uisi-aus.  [P.  S.] 

BAE'TIUS  (Baines),  a river  of  the  country  of 
the  Cinaedocolpitae,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
the  modem  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vi  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Dio. 
dorus  Siculus  describes  it  as  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (Ac$ai),  the 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  Ac£c6a<)  for 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  its  Greek 
sobriquet.  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  describes  it  as  so  rich 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precious  metal ; bat  the  natives, 
he  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1104.)  That  the  Bar - 
dilloi  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  B actios  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  stream  of  the 
Hedjaz  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Zebegde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  and  position 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  of  Agathar- 
cides.  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  L p.  73,  ii.  pp.  130 
— 134.)  This  stream  falls  into  the  Red  Sea  at 
Jidda ; but  the  accounts  of  its  precious  metalliferous 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
traces  of  gold,  arc  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula, 
“ ni  dans  lea  vivifcnes,  ni  dans  les  mines.”  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  T Arabic,  p.  124.)  [G.  W.] 

BAE'TULO,  or  BAETULLO,  a small  river 
of  Ilispauia  Tarraconcnsis,  on  the  E.  coast,  between 
the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea-shore  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  civium  Romanorum.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 3; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  is  the  Besos,  and  the 
town  Badehna,  a little  E.  of  Barcelona.  (M urn- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31;  litre*  Hisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P  S.] 

BAETU'RIA  (jj  Bairovpia),  the  N.  and  N.W. 
part  of  llispania  Baetica,  along  the  river  Anas 
(Gvadiana),  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Marianus  M. 
(Sierra  Morena),  a district  consisting  chiefly  of 
arid  plains.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  142;  Liv.  xxxix.  29; 
Appian.  Hisp.  68;  Plin.  iii  I.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGA.  [Vacua.  J 

BAGACUM  (Bavag),  a town  of  the  Nervii.  a 
Belgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generally 
Baganum,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mention 
tliis  town  of  the  Nervii,  from  which  circumstance, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D’AnviJle 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii. 
The  following  Roman  roads  met  here:  from  Tumacum 
( Toumai ),  Camaracum  (Cambrai),  Durocortonun 
(Bheims),  Atuatuca  Tungrorwn  (Tongem).  The 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire  : one  to 
Tablac  (A  bias),  in  the  Insula  Batavorum,  passing 
by  Mons  and  Antwerp;  and  the  other  to  Augusta 
Veromanduorum  (St.  Quentin),  called  the  Chanssie 
de  Brunehaut.  Bast  (Recueil  d A ntiqnitis,  See.)  says 
that  eight  Roman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in- 
scription was  found  at  Bavag  in  1716,  which  records 
the  visit  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  before  he  was  emperxir, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. (Walckenaer,  Geographic,  See.  p.473.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Velleius 
(ii.  104).  Bagacum,  under  the  empire,  was  a flou- 
rishing place,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  dose  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
interred in  modem  times.  The  site  of  the  circus 
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mj  still  be  traced  within  the  limits  of  Bavay  ; and 
subterranean  vaults  of  Roman  construction,  and 
mosaics,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  Romans 
brought  water  to  Bavay  from  Florin#,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Sombre , a distance  of  10  miles. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
bed  of  the  Sombre . [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (Bo-yaJavi'a,  BayaSao^a,  Steph. 
e.  r Kth.  Ba^aSdoeef),  a large  elevated  plain  in 
CappsdcN'ia  between  Argmeus  and  Taurus,  a cold 
region  which  hardly  produces  a fruit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a pastoral  country.  In  Casaubon’s 
edition  the  name  is  Ba/^dania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p.  73); 
bat  in  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  has  the  reading 
(iabadania,  evidently  a transcribers  blunder.  This 
j km  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  base  of  Taurus ; 
and  probably  it  is  the  tract  SE.  of  Argaeus.  [G.  L.] 
BAGAZE.  [Libya.] 

BACK  (Bdryn:  Eth.  Bayrivis),  a Lydian  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hennas  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirghie,  a Turkish 
village  between  A'Wci  and  Yenisher.  (See  the  map 
in  Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor.)  The  site  was  identi- 
fied from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel.  There  are 
coins  of  Boge  with  the  > pigraph  Bayrjvuy.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (Bayioapa,  Arrian,  Indie.  26.  § 2), 
a place  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gedrosia  in  the  territory 
of  the  Icthvophagi.  [V.] 

BAG  1ST  ANUS  MOXS  (Spot  Bayioravov,  Diod. 
iL  13;  Steph.  B.),  a mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  at  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  halted 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ec bat ana 
in  Media  Magna.  The  description  of  Diodorus  (vi. 

1 3) is rery curious; — “ Semiramis,*  he  says,  “having 
accomplished  her  labours  (at  Babylon)  marched  upon 
Media  with  a vast  army;  but  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  prepared  a Paradise,  whose  circum- 
ference was  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  had  a great  spring,  from  which  all  the  plants 
could  be  watered.  The  mountain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeus,  and  has  abrupt  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
garden,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height.  Having 
cut  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  she  caused  her 
own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  together  with 
thaw  of  a hundred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
ah©  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (Assyrian) 
letters; — * Semiramis  having  piled  up  one  upon  the 
other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  from  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock.’  ” In  another  place 
Diudorus  (xvii.  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Susa  to  Ecbataua,  states  that 
be  visited  Bagistane,  having  turned  a little  out  of 
his  course,  in  order  to  see  a most  delightful  district 
abounding  in  fruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  luxury.  Thence  he  passed  on  through 
some  plain*  which  rear  abundance  of  horses,  and 
are  called  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (rii.  13) 
the  Xisaeon  plains,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanas  B.  speaks  of  a city  of  Media  called  Bag  is- 
tana;  and  laid.  Charux  ( ap . Hudson.  p.6)of  a town 
called  Baptana  seated  on  the  mountains,  where  there 
was  a statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis.  The  district 
around  he  calls  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  of  late  years  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated, chiefly  by  Col.  Rawlinson  ( Journ.  (Jeogr. 
Soc.  vol.  ix.  1839),  and  by  C.  Masson  (J.  R.  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xiL  pt.  1.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
that  they  have  been  able  to  verify  every  position  and 
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almost  every  line  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Isidores.  Col.  Rawlinson  points  out  the  coincidence 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Bag - 
histdn — which  signifies  a place  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Boston  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a corruption — and  conjectures  tliat 
the  Baptana  of  Isidores  may  he  a yet  further  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  Bisitun  is  the  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  Behistun,  the  form  which  Col"  Raw- 
linson lias  adopted  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  (As.  Journ.  voL  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  from  Behist-tan,  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  from  Bagistanon  or  Baghistdn. 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
remains  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  traces  of  characters.  The  heads 
are  in  basso-rilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  very  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a group  of  tliirteen  figures,  the  one 
on  the  extreme  left  representing  the  king,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a place  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Cuneiform  character.  These  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, wc  now  know,  refer  to  Dareius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victories.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
N.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a group  composed 
originally  of  five  nr  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  representing  a person  to  whom  a Victory 
is  presenting  a wreath  as  trampling  on  a prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a Greek  inscription  in  which  the 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Rawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotarzes  was 
an  Arsacid  prince,  who  fought  a great  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdates.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3. 
§ 4;  Tac.  Am.  xi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  (Ana.  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  position  on  Mt.  S&mbulos.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mt.  Sombulos  is  the  same  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  Baghistan  might  have  acquired  its  name,  as 
| that  (art  traditionally  connected  with  the  labours  of 
[ Semiramis.  Tacitus  says  Mt.  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
I by  Pliny  (vi.  27)  Mons  Cainbalidus,  in  a passage 
I (*‘  super  Choeicos  ad  septentrionera  Mcsobatene  sub 
I monte  Cambalido  ”),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a connection  between  the  names  Mesobatenc, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidorus,  and  the  present 
Mdh-Subaddn.  Diodorus,  too  (L  c.),  in  describing 
Alexanders  march, speaks  of  Sambos, a place  abound- 
ing with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Camhalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirmdnshdh.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modern  inscription  in  Arabic,  record- 
ing a grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  Enghis- 
tan  or  Behistun,  owing  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
tion within  the  last  few  years  by  CoL  Rawlinson  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  ore  on  the  tablets 
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above  and  beside  the  thirteen  fibres  to  which  we  I 
have  alluded.  Col.  Rawlinson  hits  published  a com- 
plete account  of  hia  labours  in  the  Joum.  Roy.  At. 
Soc.  vol.  x.  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves, and  translations  in  Latin  and  English  of  the  i 
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original  Persian.  In  this  memoir,  he  has  shown 
that  the  standing  Royal  figure  is  that  of  Dareius 
himself,  and  that  the  figures  in  front  of  him  are 
those  of  different  impostors,  who  hud  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  were  successively  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  his  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  the  three  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Median,  proclaim  the  ances- 
tral right  of  Dareius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemenid  race  who 
had  preceded  him:  they  give  an  account  of  his 
gradual,  but,  in  the  end,  successful  triumph  over 
the  different  rebels  who  rose  against  him  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  Col.  Rawlinson 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  n.  c.  516,  Dareius 
commenced  constructing  this  monument,  the  com- 
pletion of  winch  must  have  been  the  work  of  several 
years.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Persian  monarch  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  easure  the  permanency  of  hU 
record.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
precipifcius,  that  scaffolding  must  have  been  erected 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  carve  the  sculpture.  In 
its  natural  state,  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
figures  are  placed,  is  almost  unapproachable.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  themselves  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  those  at  Persepolis,  but  this  is  natural,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  artist’s  skill.  “ The  labour,” 
says  Col.  Rawlinson,  “ bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mere  preparation 
of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied  many 
months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I 
observed  an  elaborateness  of  workmanship,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  other  places.  Wherever,  in  fact, 
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from  the  unsound  ness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult 
to  give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and 
the  fittings  so  nicely  managed  that  a very  careful 
scrutiny  is  required,  at  present,  to  detect  the  artifice. 
Holes  or  fissures,  which  perforated  the  rock,  were 
filled  np  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanical  mesas 
But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I think,  consists 
in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, for  uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are,  per- 
haps, unequalled  in  the  world.  It 

would  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  steel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  unknown,  but  I cannot 
I avoid  noticing  a very  extraordinary  device,  which 
has  been  employed,  apparently,  to  give  a finish  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to  myself, 
and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scru- 
tinized the  execution  of  the  work,  that,  after  the 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give 
a clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  sod 
to  protect  the  surface  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hard- 
ness than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three  and  twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies 
in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to 
the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissure*, 
caused  by  the  outburst ing  of  natural  springs,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  I suspect  arti- 
ficial mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared." (Rawlinson,  Journ.  At.  Soc.  vol.  x.; 
Masson,  ibid.  Vol.  xii.  pt.  1 ; Ker  Porter,  Trartls^ 
vol.  ii.)  [V.J 

BAGOT’S  MONS  (Boytsov  bpot,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§ 1,  19.  § 1),  a chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptoleinv  as  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana.  to 
the  south  of  the  funner,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter.  The  name  is  probably  of  Persian  or  Arian 
origin,  but  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [V.] 
BA'GKADA  or  BAG  RADAS  (d  Baypibai.  gen. 
-a:  MejtTflah),  the  chief  river  of  the  Cartha.'iniin 
territory  (afterwards  the  Roman  province  of  Africa X 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  §§  1,  8). 
in  the  mountain  called  Mampsarur,  in  Xumidia,and 
flowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Though  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  after  the  MaLVA, 
it  was  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  rivers  of 
other  countries.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  near 
its  mouth.  Shaw  compares  it  in  size  to  the  Itit  after 
its  junction  with  tho  ChencclL 

The  main  stream  is  formed  by  the  onion  of  two 
branches,  the  southern  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
das,  is  now  called  Mellag  (Mrskianah,  in  its  upper 
coarse).  This  is  joined  by  the  other  branch,  the 
Hamit  (which  flow*  from  the  W.)t  XW.  of  Kaf  the 
I ancient  Sicca  Yencria.  The  Hamit,  to  which  the 
ancients  give  no  specific  name,  has  its  sources  near 
Tifffsh,  the  ancient  TipaSa,  E.  of  Cirta  (Const/m- 
tineh).  The  nnited  stream  flows  to  the  NE.,  and  fall* 
into  the  sea,  at  present,  just  within  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Ovlf  of  Tonis,  after  passing  immediately  under 
the  ruins  of  Utica.  Its  ancient  course,  howewr, 
was  somewhat  different.  It  fell  into  the  sea  between 
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Utica  and  Carthage,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter  | 
than  it  now  does.  Flowing  through  the  alluvial 
plain  of  western  Zeugitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  its  turbid  waters  a great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  the  deposits  thus  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
ami  altered  the  coast  line.  The  quality  and  operation 
of  the  river  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  poets.  (Lucan, 
iv.  588 

a Bagrada  lent  us  agit,  siccae  sulcator  arenac.” 

SU.  Ital.  vi.  140—143:  — 

“ Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  sulcat  arenas 

Bagrada,  non  ullo  Libvcis  in  finibus  amne 

V ictus  liinosas  extenders  latius  undos, 

Ft  stagnante  vado  patolos  involrere  compos.") 

The  alterations  thus  caused  in  the  coast- line  can 
be  traced  by  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers; 
to  follow  which,  however,  a few  wonLs  are  necessary 
on  the  present  state  of  the  coast.  The  great  Gulfi 
of  Tunis  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gulfs  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  out  from  its  E.  and  W. 
ssies.  Ou  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Farina), 
the  western  headland  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  this  headland  lies  a bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a low  aqd  marshy  plain,  whose 
level  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  the  same 
on  which  the  elder  Scipio  African  us  established  his 
camp  when  he  imraded  Africa.  [Castra  Corne- 
lia.] This  hill,  though  now  far  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  ( B . C.  ii.  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projection  formed  a harbour.  (Ap]>ian,  I'un. 
25;  Liv.  xrx.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a mile  in  a straight  line,  bnt  of  six 
miles  by  the  road  usually  taken  to  avoid  a marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  on  the  S.t  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Cartilage,  the  Bagradas  fell  into  a bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
But  now  this  hay  is  quite  filled  up;  the  river  flows 
no  longer  between  Carthage  and  Scipio'*  camp,  but 
to  the  X.  of  the  bitter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland : the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
formed  in  what  wa i then  deep  water,  bnt  now  an 
alluvial  plain.  (Strain  xvii.  p.  832 ; Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
24,  26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  45; 
Mela.  i.  7;  PIiil  v.  3.  s.  4;  1’tol.  iv.  3.  § 6,  where 
the  Greek  numbers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
rupted ; Agathem.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Hmls.;  Shaw,  Travels,  <fc.  pp.  146,  folk,  pp.  77, 
foil.,  2d  <xl.;  Barth,  Wanderungen , <fc.,  pp.  81,  109, 
110,  199.)  Respecting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Regnlus  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradaa,  sec  Gel- 
lius  (vi.  3)  and  Floras  (ii.  2.  § 21,  where,  as  also  in 
iv.  2.  § 70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
Bragadam). 

Polybius  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  Macaras  (Maxdpa,  gen.),  which  Gesenius  con- 
siderate be  its  genuine  Punic  name,  derived  fromMokar 
the  Tyrian  Hercules  ( Monumenta  Phoenicia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigned  divine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  furnished,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivers  of  the  land  are  invoked  among  the  attesting 
deities  (Polyb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
corruption  by  which  the  m lias  passed  into  a 6,  the 
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very  passage  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  the  various  reading  Boxdpa  (Suidas 
gives  B ouK<xpa\).  The  modern  name  Mejerdah 
furnishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Punic 
name,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  ami  Romans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  conjecture  of  Rcichard,  that  the  river 
Pagida,  or  Pagidas,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate proof  to  support  it.  (Tac.  Arut.  iii.  20;  Rei- 
chard,  Kleins  Gtogr.  Schriften,  p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  places  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.U&argala, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  former  river. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 10.)  [P.  S.1 

BAGRADAS  (^  B«7p<£5at,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 2 ; vi.  8. 
§ 3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Marcian,  p.  19 
20,  23),  a small  river  which  Huwed  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  which  apjicars  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Persis  and  Carmania  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  find.  c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer, 
(i.  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
X abend,  which  divides  Laristdn  ami  Fars  (Barnes’* 
Map),  or  by  the  Bender-begh.  (Vincent,  Navig.  of 
Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'NE  (Baypai/JcuTjvfj,  vnlg.  Ba- 
7paoa*'&TjHf,  Ptol.  v.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tauraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ( Annals , xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  602)  in  this 
district.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHURIM,  a town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
conjeeturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a modern  village 
named  Abu  Dis  (Shubert,  cited  by  Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  Iwrder  of  Benjamin.  [G.  YV.] 

BAIAE  (Bcuax:  Eth.  Baianus : Baja'',  a place  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  ami  pleasantness  of  its 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  buy  between  Capo 
Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
' toicn  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  694  ; Strab.  v.  p.  245 ; Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  114 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
i nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic:  a favour  for 
( which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
i dunce  and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
! charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
I the  bay  of  u the  pleasant  Baiae  ” as  surjassed  by 
| no  other  in  the  world  ( Ep . i.  1,  83) ; and  its  praises 
are  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80;  8 tat.  Silt',  iil.  5.96;  Tac. 
A nn.  xii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero:  Lucullus  had  a villa  here, 
as  well  as  at  a still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  17.  § 9 ; Seneca,  Ep.  51 ; Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
j hill  above  Baiae,  but  subsequent  vi>itors  established 
j themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
I threw  out  vast  substructions  into  the  midst  of  the 
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waters,  upon  which  to  erect  their  magnificent  1 
palaces.  (Hor.  Conn.  ii.  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.) 
Baiae  thus  speedily  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  is  indignantly  termed  by 
Seneca  “ diversorium  vitiorum,"  a place  where  all 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  (Ep  Lc .).  Statius 
also  terms  it  Desides  Baiae.  ( Site . iv.  7.  19.)  Se- 
veral Roman  emperors,  in  succession,  followed  the 
prevailing  fashion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
rather  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  mother  Agrippina  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  before  she  fell  a victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4,5; 
Suet,  AVr.  34  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xviiL  7.  § 2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  frequently  at  Baiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  con- 
struction of  a temporary  bridge  across  the  hay  from 
thence  to  Puteoli,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Suetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  Costello  di  Baja, 
or  from  Buuli,  which  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  than  two  Homan 
miles.  (Suet.  Cal.  19  ; Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1.  § 1.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a later  period  Alex- 
ander Severus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  lladr.  25  ; Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medical  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a fashionable  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  “aquae 
Cumanae"  as  early  as  b.c.  176  : and  arc  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv. xlL  16;  Lncret.  vi.  747.)  Pliny 
also  sjeaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureous,  others 
aluminous,  acidulous,  &c.,  so  that  their  different 
properties  rendered  them  efficacious  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
nsc  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour ; and  we  learn  from  a letter  of  J 
Cassiodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 4; 
Joseph.  1.  c. : Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  6 ; Hor.  Ep.  i.  15, 

2 — 7;  Stat.  Silt.  iii.  2.  17;  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  § 2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  have  grown  np  under  the 
Homan  Empire  into  a considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a separate  Municipium, 
and  continued  for  all  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Cumae,  in  the 
territory  of  winch  it  was  included.  (Komanelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  512;  Orel].  laser.  2263.)  We  have  little 
information  concerning  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  gra- 
dually became  subject,  os  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modern  Costello 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Baja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lucrinc  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80.  1);  but  it  is  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  buildings, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Komanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  514  ; lorio,  Guida  di  Poszuoli,  pp.  129 — 
136 ; Eustace's  Classical  Tow , vol.  ii.  p.  410, 
&e.).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Bafeu : Bay  at),  a small  place  on  the  golf 
of  Issus,  placed  between  Issus  and  the  Cilician  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  6itc  is  identified  by  the 
name.  **  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Homans,  there  is  now  a splendid  Saracenic  structure 
combining  citadel,  mosque,  a covered  bezestein,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths.”  (Ainsworth.  Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand , &c.  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a Roman  name;  but  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BA  IOC  ASSES,  the  name  of  a Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Xotitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
“ Viducasses,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;"  and  the  Bodio- 
c asses  are  supposed  to  be  the  B&iocasses.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonius.  (Com.  Prof. 
Kurd.  iv.  7.)  The  modem  name  of  Bayevx  in  the 
detriment  of  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Baiocasscs.  [Augustodurus.*]  [G.  L.j 
BALANEA  (BaAcuaia,  Strab.  xvl  p.  733  ; Ba- 
kaviai,  Steph.  B.;  BaAayaZai,  Ptol.  v.  15;  BaAaxca, 
Hierucles;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BaAaveurrrjs, 
Belinas : Banias ),  a town  of  Syria  Bnbject  to  A rad  us. 
(Strab.  L c .)  It  was  situat«l  27  Al.  P.  from  Ga- 
bala, and  24  31.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balmis 
of  the  Pcntinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Ga- 
bala, must  he  identified  with  Balanea.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  coins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  sec  Rase  he  (vol.  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Kckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantly 
situated,  facing  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Banias  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  of 
a handsome  church  are  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  plain  to  some  considerable  extent. 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
tho  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  E.,  on  a 
low  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  tlie 
Acropolis.  Tbe  name  of  a bishop  of  Balanea  occurs 
] in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  Fahmio. 
(Wilken,  die  Kreuz,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Trav. 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p. 
526 ; Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  257 ; Chcsney, 
Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BALARI  (BaAapot),  one  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardiuia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races;  the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a mountainous  district, 
dwelling  principally  in  caves,  and  in  common  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little  pn>- 
duce  of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Pausanias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a body 
of  African  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  their  independence:  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  u fugitives,”  in  the 
Corsican  language.  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBURA  (B akSovpa:  Eth.  BoAfoi^wiij),  a 
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Lvcian  town,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed  (Spratt’s 
Lyda,  vol.  i.  p.  267)  at  Katara  on  both  sides  of 
the  Katara  Soo , the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
Xanthus.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain  of  Katara,  and  the  plain  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  occupy  a consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
two  theatres  at  Balburn;  one  Is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream:  the  hollow  in  the  mountain  formed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several  temples 
at  Katara;  and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  ha\6ovptvs  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara.  The  site  was  discovered  by  Hoskyn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbura  is  a neuter  plural.  (Stoph 
t.  v.  BaAfovpa.)  There  was  a district  Cabalia 
(Pirn.  v.  27),  named  Cabalis  by  Strabo  (p.  631), 
which  contained  Balbura  and  two  other  cities,  Bubon 
and  Oenoanda.  [Cabalis.] 

(Hoskyn  and  Leake,  in  London  Geog.  Jour.  vol 
xii.  p.  143;  Spratt's  Lycia.)  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  (BoAjf«ia,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  is  placed  by 
Stepiianus  about,  that  is  near,  the  Propontis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  who  places  it  in  Teu- 
thrania,  a district  which  contaius  Pergamum.  His 
petition,  therefore,  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
is  vaguely  assigned  by  Stephanos.  [G.  L.] 

BALEA'KES  (BoAAiapeis,  Diod.  v.  17,  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  457  ; BaAiapm,  BaAioptScs,  Steph.  B.; 
BaA<ap<5ti,  Strab.;  BaMioplbts,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §78; 
BaAtapiai,  Aguthem.;  BaAepi'cu  frroi  Oymrai,  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  I>ion  Cass.  ap.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  633;  Valeria®,  Geog.  Rav.  v.  27 : Eth. 
BaA<ap«r?,  &c.,  Baleares,  Balearici,  sing.  Balearis: 
Polybius  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
]eople  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] ; the 
forms  with  « are  generally  used  by  the  Romans, 
those  with  » by  the  Greeks,  but  Baliares  also  occurs 
on  Latin  inscriptions  [Gruter,  p.298.3;  Gori,  iii. 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  in  some  MSS.]),  or  GYMNE- 
S1AE  (T vpyrprLat:  Eth.  Tupy^aios,  fern.  Tvpyrjtria, 
Tufunj alt,  Steph.  B.),  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  off  tliat  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  i 
Spain,  which  is  between  the  rivers  Sucro  {Tuna) 
and  Iberus  ( Ebro ),  E.  of  the  Pity  USAS,  and 
(roughly  speaking)  between  39°  and  40°  N.  lat., 
and  between  2]°  and  4.]°  E.  long.  The  number  of 
island*  in  the  group  is  stated  differently : some 
make  them  seven  (Eustath.  /.  c.) ; some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  ij  Top- 
rtfoia,  where,  however,  Groskurd  and  Kramer  read 
a 1 r opnjciai),  bat  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 
used  tiie  term  to  include  merely  the  two  large 
islands  called  the  Greater , Balkaris  Major  ( rj 
pufay),  and  the  Lester , Balkahis  Minor  (rj 
tAarruy),  or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  Majokica  and  Minorica  (Maidpued  r* 
Kai  Mtyuputa  : Procop.  B.  V.  i.  1,  ii.  5;  Zonar.Atw. 
ix.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modern  names, 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  or  in  Spanish  Mallorca  and 
Menorca. 

It  should  be  remembered  tliat  the  Balearic  group, 
in  the  modem  seme  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
PlTY US AK  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebusus  ( Iriza ), 
and  Colubraria  or  Ophiusa  ( Fonncntera ).  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  t&j  phv  IIitv- 
ovaoas  5 t o «rol  toj  Topyrioias  Svo  {naXouai  koX 
EaAtapiSaj)  lias  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis  referred  to  both  groups : but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Grtnnesiae  is  pretty  clear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  himself  (xiv.  p.  654).  Lycophron 
calls  the  islands  Xoipdbtt,  from  their  rocky  nature. 

( Castand . 633;  comp.  Tzetz.  ad  loc.) 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  their 
population,  some  of  a very  fabulous  cotnplexiou.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (L  c.,  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  1.  c.),  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefore  called  Gymnesiac  (8ia  rb  yvprovs  /cal 
&XAaf»ou y,  inti  ^«k#x0tj»'cu),  is  evidently  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  There  is  also  a tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonized  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.654:  the  Rhodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  stingers;  Sil.  Ital. 
iii.  364,  365:  — 

“ Jam  cui  Tlepolemus  sat  or,  et  cui  Lind  us  origo, 

Funda  bella  ferens  Balearis  et  alite  plumbo.”) 

At  all  events,  they  had  a very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  arc  told  (Diod., 
Strab..  Eustath.,  U.  cc.):  that  they  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycopkr. 

1.  c.)  — whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a fact  made  out  of  an  etymology),  — until  the 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  with  brood- bordered  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168 : this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Groskurd’s  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  lat  us 
clavus , and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathius,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  l.c. ):  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves:  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman:  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  coin, and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  thAt  those  of  them  who  served  as  inerce- 
J naries  took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
! money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  related  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  slingers,  in  which  capacity  they  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a small  buckler,  and  a javelin 
burnt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  effective  wea}«ons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168;  Eustath.  /.  c.),or,  as 
others  tell  us,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  1.  c.;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  1.  c.)  The  three  slings  were  of  different 
lengths,  for  stones  of  different  sizes;  the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  from  a 
catapult ; and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiers.  It  is 
said  tliat  the  mothers  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  struck  it  off  a pust  with  the 
sling.  (Strab.,  Diod  , ll.ee. \ Flor.  iii.  8;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  1.  c .) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  slingers 
(0aA«ap«ir,  from  /3aAA «);  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvpyrjras,  tliat 
is,  light  armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
I Though  his  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  fact  is 
b n 3 
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dukes  ot  Edom,  the  son  of  Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau. 
(Gen.xxxvi.4;  Forster.  A rahwz,  vol.  iip.  52.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDAKL  [Arae  Philaknorum.] 
BA'NASA  (Bdvaooa,  Pud.  iv.  1.  § 13),  a colony 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  founded  by  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  v.  1.)  Its 
site  is  difficult  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Subur  (Sebou)  is  clear  (Plin.  L c.),  but  whether  at 
its  month,  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptolemy 
places  it  among  the  inland  cities;  a term,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  the  context  with  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and.  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
Lixus  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  pUces  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  place.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gives  a distance  of  only  40  31.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  Lixus  (namely,  Frigidis  24.  Lix  co- 
lonia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a correction  of  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  form  a fart,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  corresponds  to  Mehediah; 
if  inland  to  Mamora,  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATIA,  a town  of  the  Vacomagi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolciny  (ii.  3.  § 13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  Bean- Castle  near  Nairn,  where,  in  1460, 
Homan  coins  were  found.  [H.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (BaySoSvH),  a district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangem,  about  the  river 
Clnospes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BANDUS1AE  FUNS,  a fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  (farm.  ill.  13.) 
The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
scholiast  Acron  (ari  /<**.),  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
But  the  AbW  Chaupy  proved  that  a fountain  about 
6 miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  knowu,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  tiie  12th  century,  by  the  name  of  Fons 
Bandurinus;  and  an  ancient  church  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  “ ecclesiam  SS.  MM. 
Gervasi  et  Protari  in  Bandusino  Fonte  apud  Ve- 
nwiam."  Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  have 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  former  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  was  a copious 
source  called  Fontana  Grande , the  waters  of  which 
are  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ; 
spot.  (Chaupy,  Decourerte  de  la  Maison  d Horace , 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538 — 543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Venusian 
fountain;  but  a source,  or  rather  basin,  not  far  from  1 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm  in  the  valley  of  Licenza , | 
now  called  Fonte  Bello , is  still  shown  to  travellers 
as  the  Fons  Bandusiac,  and  its  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  strenuously  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  Milman’s  Life  of  Horace  (p.  103). 
The  name  is  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Bi-andlsia,  but  the  best  MSN.  have  Bakdusia. 
(Obbarius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a note  on  the  trie  in  question.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
BANIAN  A.  [Turdull] 

BANIENSES.  [Nobba  Caesarea.] 
BANIZOMENES,  a maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  Nabataei. 
Diodorus  (iii.  43)  describes  their  coast  ns  a hay  500 
stadia  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  is  90  obstructed  by 
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precipitous  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  ships.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a most  sacred  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  describes 
the  Beni-Omran  ns  inhabiting  “the  mountains  be- 
tween Akaba  and  Moeyleh,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Ked  Sea;”  and  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  the  names  to  justify  Forster’s  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  as  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  islands,  in  Dio- 
dorus, exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  of  Moilah, 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ii.  p.  117.)  [G.  W.] 

BANNA.  [Petriawa.] 

BANN10.  [Gobaxnio.] 

BAN  NOMAN  NLA.  [Mextosomox.] 
BANOVALLUM.  [Uaxxavatia.] 

BA'NTIA  (B avTia ; Eth.  Bantinus),  a small 
town  about  13  miles  SE.  of  Venusia.  Pliny  reckons 
the  Bantini  among  the  Luc&nians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  ou  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  “ civitas  Apuliae.” 
Horace  himself  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  familiar  to  his  boy- 
hood; and  his  expressions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territory.  ( Salt  us  Ban  ti  nos,  Hor.  Cnrm. 
iii.  4,  15;  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16;  Liv.  xxvii.  25;  Acron, 
ad  loc .)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Sta.  Maria  di 
Baozi,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Hobtemas  (Not  in 
Clurer,  p.  202)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
a thick  forest,  now  called  Bosco  dell ' Abadia. 
(Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  the 
Roman  consuls  M.  Marcellos  and  T.  Quine  tins  Cris- 
pinus  encamped  in  b.  c.  208,  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  which  Marcellos  was  killed,  and  his 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — 27.) 
We  learn  from  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a Municipium  under  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  its 
class  is  a bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bautina,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1790,  at  Oppido,  8 miles  from  Banzi.  This  con- 
tains a Roman  law,  or  plebis-scitum,  relative  to  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Enter 
Italischen  Dialekte , p.  145 — 168;  Bullett.  dell 
Inst.  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (B atnla),  a town  of  the  Calicoeni,  in 
the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  lllvruu  (Polyh.  v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNIA.  [Mkxtonomox.] 

BANE’ BARI  (Bavoi/gopoi),  a people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Arsae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modem  district  of  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vL  7.  § 4; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.l 

BAPHYRAS,  or  BA'PHYRUS  (B a+6pas),  a 
small  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  by  Dium  through 
marshes  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  rcv&'fcr,  or  cuttle-fish.  (Ur.  xliv. 
6 ; A then,  vii.  p.  326,  d. ; Lycophr.  274.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  § 8)  relates  that  this  was  the  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a subterraneous  course 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearance  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (I«eike,  X or  them 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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B APT  AN  A.  [B  agist  an  us  Mons.] 
BAQUA'TES.  [Bacuatae.] 

BA'RACE.  [Limyrica.] 

BA'RACES.  [Tapkobaxe.] 

B ABATE  (Baparra,  Bapdrri),  on  the  road  from 
Iconiam  (Konitjth)  to  Tyana,  and  50  M.  P.  from 
Iconium.  Hamilton  found  on  hid  route  eastward 
from  Koniyth , near  Kara  liounar,  a remarkable 
trachytic  crater,  and  there  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood several  similar  cones.  The  distance  on  the 
map  from  Koniyth  is  more  titan  50  geographical 
miles.  He  thinks  that  these  Barat  lira  are  the 
Barata  of  the  Tables,  for  “ the  name,  which  signifies 
* deep  pits,’  cannot  well  apply  to  anything  else  than 
these  remarkable  craters,  which  most  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients.”  (Researches,  &c.,  vol. 
iL  p.  217.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 
BAKBANA  (Bojana),  a river  of  Illyria,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Mountains,  flows  through  the  lake 
Labeatis,  and  forma,  with  the  Clausula,  which  flows 
into  it  just  below  Scodra,  the  river  called  Orinndus. 
Livy  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Oriundua  was  a 
third  stream  rising  in  Mt.  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BARB  ARIA'S  A.  1.  A towrn  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Hispoaia  Baetica,  10  M.  P.  from  Calpe,  on  the 
rtad  to  Malaca  (IL  Ant.  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Bakbesula.  (Wesseling,  ad  loc.)  It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  near  Xitnena  de  la  Frontera ; 
but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I 
p.  347.)  2.  [Autrigones.]  [P.  &] 

BAEBA'RIUM  Pa.  (B apGdpiov  inpov,  Ptol.  ii. 
5.  § 4;  C.  S.  Vincent'),  the  extreme  SW.  headland 
of  Lusitania,  called  by  other  writers  Magnum  Pro- 
montori um.  [P.  S.] 

BARBE'SULA  (Baf^tjcrdAa),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a little  E.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Guadiaro,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3 ; 
Marc.  Herac.  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Tzetz. 
CJul.  sriii-  712;  Ptol.  iL  4.  §§  6,  7 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
ix.  51,  xii.  307 ; Ukert,  Geograph,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
295,  348.)  [P.  S.] 

BARBO'STHENES,  a mountain  in  Laconia, said 
by  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
situated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
Krecatd.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  344.) 

BARCA,  or  BARCE  (Bdpmi,  7j  wdAir  BapKswr, 
Sc\  1.,  Etk.  BapKouos,  Barcaeus ; also  in  the  form 
BapKala,  Eth.  BapKaudrijs,  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a body  of  Bcccders 
from  Cyrene,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thus,  Aristoinedon,  and  Lycos,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  they  received  from  their  brother 
Arcesilaus  IL,  king  of  Cyrene,  to  renounce  their 
allegiance,  and  to  establish  this  new  city  (about 
ft.  c.  554).  At  the  same  tune  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  interior  (rov  j Al£oos)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  from  tills  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  city 
had  from  the  first  a Greco- Libyan  character,  which 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Alazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrene-  (Bockli,  Corp.  J riser.  No.  5147, 
Vol.  iil  p.  523.) 
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Arccsilaus  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  subjects.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilaus  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers : soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchus.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Cyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  including  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Teuciiira  (aft.  Areinoe),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
arms  on  land  far  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Carthage,  and  acquired  such  a maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspired  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute ; and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Burca 
hail  received  a disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Cyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in-law,  Alazir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Cyrene,  uniting  with  a party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet ; but,  before  commencing 
hostilities  he  sent  a herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
collectively  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  suffered  many  evils  at  liis  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a fruitless  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  displayed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a perfidious  stratagem;  the 
Persians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Phe- 
retima. Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  in  her  son’s  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wives.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guiltless  of  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
settled  them  in  a village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  200 — 
204).  These  events  occurred  About  B.  c.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a mention  of  the  fate  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a loathsome  disease  ((cl <7 a yap  tuAtw 
/(«(«■«),  “ for  thus,”  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
“do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  revenge " (iv.  205)  : to 
which  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
, curiously  illustrative  of  the  different  jioints  of  view 
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from  which  tl»e  same  event  may  be  contemplated  r — 
44  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  veins  of  this 
savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  intermixed 
with  the  Grecian.  Political  enmity  in  Greece  Proper 
kills,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates,  or  sheds  the 
blood  of  women.”  (Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  66.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Barca,  till  its  political  ex- 
tinction was  completed,  under  the  I*tolemies,  by  the 
removal  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants  to  tho 
new  city  of  Ptolemais,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  port  of  Barca.  Indeed,  the  new  city  would 
seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  the  old  one;  for  ; 
after  this  period  the  geographers  speak  of  Barca  and 
Ptolemais  as  identical.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  837 ; Plin. 
v.  5;  Steph.  B.)  Ptolemy,  however,  distinguishes  ] 
them  properly,  placing  Barca  among  the  inland  cities 
(iv.  4.  § 1 1 );  a proof  that,  however  decayed,  the  city 
still  existed  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era.  In  fact, 
it  long  survived  its  more  powerful  rival,  Cyrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  was  an  episcopal  see,  and 
under  the  Arabs  it  seems  (though  some  dispute  this) 
to  have  risen  to  renewed  importance,  on  account  of 
Its  position  on  tho  route  from  Egypt  to  the  western  j 
provinces  of  North  Africa.  (Edruri,  iii.  3 ; Barth,  ' 
Wanderungen,  &c.  p.  405.)  Meanwhile  its  name  [ 
has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  the  dis-  i 
trict  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  the  province  of  | 
Barra,  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli;  and  it  was  trans- 
ferred, under  the  Romans,  to  the  turbulent  Libyan 
people,  who  lived  as  nomails  in  that  district.  (Bar- 
ca ei  ■ comp.  Polyacn.  vii.  28 ; Aen.  Poliorc.  37.) 
The  Barcaeans  were  celebrated  for  their  race  of 
horses;  and  a Greek  writer  repeats  a traditionary 
boast  that  they  had  leamt  the  breeding  of  horses 
from  Poseidon,  and  the  use  of  the  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  These  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  last  Arcesilausof  Cyrene  his  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  position  of  Barca  is  accurately  described  by 
Scylax  (pp.  45,  46,  Hudson),  who  places  its  harbour 
(AtpV  6 Kara  BdpKrjv)  500  stadia  from  Cyrene,  and 
620  from  Hesperides,  and  the  city  itself  100  stadia 
from  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  most  direct  route,  up  a 
ravine,  for  the  road  is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  a plain  which,  though  sur- 
rounded hy  the  sands  of  the  desert  table-land  ( Desert 
of  Barca-),  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
The  plain  is  called  El-Merjek , and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  the  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barca,  but  the  Arabs  rail  them  F.l-Medinah.  These 
ruins  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  bv  the  recorded  fart  that  the  city  was 
built  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and.  in  all  probability, 
unbumt  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  The  few  ruins 
which  remain  are  supposed  by  Barth  to  belong  to  the 
Arab  city,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  cisterns, 
on  which  this,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Africa, 
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| was  entirely  built,  and  of  which  three  still  remain. 
Eastward  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  the 
route  to  Cyrene  lies  across  the  desert,  ami  through  a 
narrow  defile,  the  difficulty  of  which  may  have  been 
! one  can.se  of  the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  Barca 
appears  to  have  been  established.  (Beechey,  be  la 
Celia,  Pacho,  Barth;  comp.  Cyrexaica  ) 

The  above  coin  represents,  on  the  obverse,  the 
head  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  reverse  the  plant  ail- 
phium,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyrenaica  was 
famous,  with  the  legend  BAPKAI  for  Bapicalmv. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

BARCA  BACTRIANAE.  [Bactriana.] 
BARCAEA.  [Barca,  Bakcaei.J 
BARCAEI  (Bopaaioi),  the  people  of  Barca. 
This  is  made  a separate  article  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  error  of  most  compilers,  who  mention 
a Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus.  That  the  city  was  in  the  midst  of 
Libyan  Tribes,  and  that  its  population  was  to  a great 
extent  Libyan,  is  unquestionable ; but  the  name 
Barcaei , in  Herodotus,  always  refers  to  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood;  and  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  statements  that  the  Libyan  people,  among 
whom  the  city  was  founded,  were  the  Aiscmisar. 
Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes  the  Barcaei,  to- 
gether with  the  Cyrenaeans,  from  the  neighbouring 
Libyan  tribes,  (iii.  13, 91.)  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy 
calls  the  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Pentapolia 
Barcitae  ( BapKtirai,  iv.  4.  § 9),  and  that  Virgil 
(.ten.  iv.  42),  by  a poetical  anticipation,  mentions 
the  Barcaei  among  the  native  peoples  of  N.  Africa : 

**  Hinc  desert  a siti  regio  la  toque  furentes  Barcaei.” 

But  such  expressions  belong  to  a period  when  the 
name  had  been  long  since  extended  from  the  city  to 
the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  and  which 
Herodotus  calls  Barcaea  (Bop/rain,  iv.  171),  from 
which  district  in  turn,  as  usuul,  the  Libyan  inha- 
bitants of  later  time  received  their  name.  (See  also 
Steph.  B.  s.r.  Bap*rj:  *al  BapKaiov  rbu  A I6w,  <pa<rl 
BapKtuov  ( $vos , but  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and 
| recent  editors  give  tros.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  tliat  the  mune  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what important  to  observe  that  Herodotus  does  not 
make  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Barca 
as  a Libyan  settlement  before  its  Grecian  coloni- 
zation, see  Pacho  ( Voyage  dan*  la  Marmaritntr, 
p.  175,  foil.).  [P.  S.J 

BA'RCINO  (BapKivu'v,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 8),  BA'R- 
CENO  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  390,  398),  iu  the  later 
writers  BA'RCELO  (Avion.  Or.  Mar.  520)  and 
BARCELONA  (Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  42,  v.  3;  Aeth. 
Cosmogr.  p.  50,  ed.  Basil.  1575),  which  name  it 
still  preserves,  was  a city  of  the  Lalctani,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  a little  N.  of  the 
river  Rubricatns(Z.fo6re£af),  and  about  lialf  way  be- 
tween the  lberus  ( Ebro ) and  the  Pyrenees.  The  only 
information  respecting  its  early  history  consists  in 
some  native  traditions  referred  to  by  the  later  Romau 
writers,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  family.  (Oros.  vii.  143;  Mi  nano.  Dic- 
civn.  vol.  i.  p.  39 1 ; Au9on.  Epist.  xxiv.  68,  69, 
Tunica  Barcino.)  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
colony,  with  the  burname  of  Faemtia  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4),  or,  in  full,  Colonia  Eartnlia  Julia  A a tgusta 
Pin  Barcino.  (Inscr.  ap.  Gnfter,  p.  426,  nos.  5,  6.) 
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Mela  (ii.  6)  mentions  it  among  the  small  towns  of 
the  district,  probably  as  it  was  eclipsed  by  its  neigh* 
boar  Tarraco;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  later 
writers  that  it  gradually  grew  in  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, favoured  as  it  was  with  a beautiful  situation 
and  an  excellent  harbour.  (Avion.  Or.  Mar.  L c .; 

*•  Et  Barcilonum  amoena  sedea  dilium.”)  It  enjoyed 
iinmanity  from  imperial  burthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  1. 
tit.  1 5,  de  Cens.)  In  modem  times  it  has  entirely 
supplanted  Tarraco  in  importance,  owing  to  its 
submitting  to  the  Moors  when  they  destroyed  the  j 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  along  this  I 
coast,  the  modem  city  stands  for  the  most  part  E.  of  1 
the  ancient  one,  only  a portion  of  the  site  being 
common  to  the  two.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  inconsiderable;  they  are  described  by  Laborde 
{I tin.  de  CEspagne , vol.  ii.  p.  41,  3rd  ed.),  Minauo 
( J/iccion . l.c.),  and  Ford  ( Handbook  of  Spain , p. 
229). 

There  is  a coin  of  Galba,  with  the  epigraph,  col. 
barcixo.  favrstia.  (Raache,  Lex.  Rci  A urn. 
r.)  [P.  S.] 

BARDERATE,  a town  of  Liguria,  included  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7 ) among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” of 
the  interior  of  that  province,  between  the  Apennines 
and  tike  Pad  in ; but  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  otlier  mention  of  the  name ; and  its  situ  - 
ation  is  wholly  unknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Bra,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  Pollentia.  |_E.  B.] 

BAKDINES.  [Ciirysorrhoas.] 

BAKIX),  a city  of  Hi-spania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxiii.  21).  Its  site  is  not  known.  [P.  S.] 
BAKE' A (Baptta,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Baria,  Gcogr. 
Rar.  iv.  42 : Fern),  a town  of  the  Bastuli,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  the  extreme  SE.f  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  b.  4, 
adscript  urn  Baeticae  Barca;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  4, 
ix.  4;  coins,  Sestini,  p.  35.)  £P.  S.] 

BATiGASA  (B apyatra:  Eth.  Bapyaarivif),  a 
city  of  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
ptianns  on  the  authority  of  Apollonius  in  his  Carica. 
There  are  also  coins  of  Baipisa  with  the  epigraph 
Bapycurrjvarr.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
win*,  after  speaking  of  Cnidus,  says,  “ then  Ceramus 
and  IVargasa,  small  places  above  the  sea.”  The 
next  jJace  that  he  mentions  is  Halicarnassus.  Bar- 
gasa  is  therefore  between  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus. 
I.eake  plates  Bargasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
tbe  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a place  which  he 
marks  TJjovata ; this  seems  to  be  the  Gira  of 
Cramer.  Neither  of  them  states  the  authority  fur 
this  portion.  [G.  L.] 

BARGULUM,  a town  in  Epcirus  of  uncertain 
ate.  (Lir.  xxix.  12.) 

BARGU'SIl  ( Bapyovtr i oi ),  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E.  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarraconeasis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarra.  (Polyb.  iii.  35;  Lir. 
xxi.  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Ukert,  Geographic , 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  427.)  [P.  S-] 

BAKGY'LIA  (rh  BapyvXla:  Eth.  BapyvKidrijs : 
and  Bnrgvletes,  Cic,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56),  a city  of 
Caria  (Stepb.  s.  r.),  “which  the  Carians  name 
Andanus,  caUing  it  a foundation  of  Achilles:  and  it 
is  near  Iasti*  and  Myndus.”  Mela  (i.  16),  who 
calls  it  Bargylw,  also  places  it  on  the  bay  of  lasos; 
and  the  hay  of  las  us  was  also  called  Bargvlieticus. 
(Lir.  xxxvii.  17;  Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  in  thc&c  parts,  could  not  find  Bargylia.  Leake 
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conjectures  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Pasha  Limdne  and  Asyn  Kalesi. 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dy as  under  the  bare  .-ky,  probably  in  a temple,  about 
which  6tatue  the  incredible  story  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Polyb.  xvi. 
12;  comp,  the  corrupt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Grosknrd’s  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  IIL  of 
Macedonia  had  a garrison  in  Bargylia  which  the  Ro- 
mans required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xviL  2,  xviii.  31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  free.  [G.  L.] 

BARIS  (Bd*us),  a mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

i.  3.  § 26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St 
Martin  (J/e'ro.  tur  VArmenie , vol.  i.  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt.  Varaz,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Comp.  Chesney,  Expcd.  Euphrat.  vol. 

ii.  p.  7 : Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BARIS,  a river  of  Limyrica,  in  India.  [P.  S.] 

BARIS.  [Verettm.] 

BA'RIUM  (Bdpu)*',  BapTvoi  : Eth.  Barinus),  a 
maritime  city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Brundusium,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance ; but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  117;  Tab.  Peut.;  and  Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Ban , and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  eqnnl 
consideration  in  ancient  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
I found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
I by  tlie  Romans,  ar.d  wc  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  received  a great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Tarentum;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  some  consideration  in  the  3rd 
century  b.  c.  (Millingen,  Xumismatiqve  de  V Italic, 
p.  149  ; Mommsen,  Das  Rbmische  Munzwescn,  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18). 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a fishing-town,  (/tar* 
moenia  piscosi , Sat.  i.  5,  97.)  Tacitns  also  men- 
tions it  as  a Municipium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  other  geographers 
among  the  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (Tae. 
Ann.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  position  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  jirescrve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  munieijial  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  10th  century,  after 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  still  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bari.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Homan  date;  but  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilization  at  Barium. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  158;  Swinburne's  Travels , 
vol.  i.  p.  191 — 200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  178 — 197.)  A cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarcntuin  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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(p.  119):  tlie  distance  is  correctly  given  at  60  R. 

miles.  [L*  H-  B.] 


BARNA  (Bapro,  Arrian.  Ind.  27),  a small  village 
at  which  the  fli  et  of  Nearchus  halted  for  a short 
time.  It  was  the  nest  place  to  Balomum,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Badara  {Ba&dpa  r*8pw- 
olat)  of  Ptolemy,  (vi.  21.  § 5.)  (Vincent,  A a rip. 
of  Indian  Ocean , rol.  i.  p.  250.)  [Vr.] 

B AUNTS  {Bapyovt),  a town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  ly  upon  the  confines  of  Illyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, between  Lychnidus  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  Amissa,  B being 
a common  Macedonian  prefix.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)  [Aknmsa.] 

IJ  A ROM  AC  1.  [Caksaromagus.] 
BARSAMPSE  (Bap<rc^4ij),  a place  mentioned 
by  I*tolemy  (v.  18.  § 5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Lat.  36°  15',  long.  72°  20'.  Ritter 
(L'rdhmtJe,  vol.  x.  p.  1000)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betliam- maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
ruins  of  El  A Latin.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Betk-Shemesb,  or  Temple  of  tho 
Sun.  [E.  B.J.] 

BARSITA.  [Bobhifpa.] 

BAKYGAZA,  BAKYGAZE'XUS  SINUS.  [In- 

dia.] 

BASA  or  BASAG,  a place  on  the  sonth  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy's  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitae,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  ancient  site  Forster 
identifies  with  A bum.  a town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Buns,  between  Harmin 
and  Ras-al-Had,  under  the  I’alheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Didymi  mantes  of  Pto- 
lemy. (A rabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  235.)  [G.  W.] 
BASAXI’TES  MONS  {Baaaylrov  A iQov  6pos , 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 27),  formed  a portion  of  the  rocky 
boundary  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east.  It  lay 
about  lat.  23°  N.,  between  Syenc  and  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Castra  Lapidariorum  of  the  Notitia  Imperii. 
The  stone  {Bdaaros),  from  which  the  mountain  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydias  of  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  20.  § 22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  fur 
cornices  of  building!*,  for  whetstones,  and  also  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba- 
sanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende.  [W.  B.  D.] 
BASANTE,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basante  in  Peutinger.  Table,  whereas  in  several 
Itineraries  (A  nt.  p.  1 3 1 , //ter.  p.563)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  § 8)  it  is  called  Bassiana  (Baca  lava.) 
Ruins  of  the  place  arc  still  existing  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  S.] 

BASH  AN  {Baadv,  Baffartrij),  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Balanaea ; but  as  Baslian 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Peraea  by 
Josephus, — which  he  extends  from  Macliaerus  to 
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Pella,  and  even  north  of  that — (for  he  reckons 
Gadara  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B.J.  iv.  7.  § 3), 
and  Peraea  is  distinguished  from  Batanaca  (Ant. 
xvii.  13.  § 4,  B.J.  iii.  3.  § 5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites  at  tho 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  was  settled  by  the  half- 
tribe of  Manassch.  {Numb.  xxL.  33 — 35,  xxxii. ; 
Beul.  iii.  1 — 17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 
Jabbok  ( Zurka ) to  Mount  Hermon  {Gebel-esh- 
Sheikk ),  and  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  have  particular  mention  of  u the  country 
of  Argob,"  — afterwards  named  from  its  conqueror 
u Bashan-kavoth-Jair”  {lb.  v 13,  14), — and  Edrei, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  city  Astaroth. 
( Dcut . i.  4,  Josh.  xiii.  12,  29—31.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  excellency  of  its  pastures ; and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  {DeuL 
xxxii.  14;  Psal.  xxii.  12;  Eeek.  xxxix.  18; 
iv.  1.)  For  its  civil  history  see  Peraea.  [G.W.] 
BASI'LIA.  1.  {Basel,  or  Bale),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bale,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a fortress, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basilia  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.  a.  d.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augusta 
Rauraeorum  {Angst),  Basilia  became  a place  of 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Ci vitas 
Basiliensium.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Durocortorum  (RJteims),  and  Axuenu* 
[Axuenxa],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  from 
Durocortorum  and  xii.  from  Axuenna.  D’AnvilUs 
(Notice)  makes  a guess  at  its  position.  [G.  L ] 
BASI'LIA.  The  island  which  Pytheas  called  Aba- 
lus,  Tiinacus  called  Basilia.  (PUn.  xxxvii.  7.  a.  1 1.) 
It  produced  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Balria 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basilia  of  Timaeus.  Zeuss  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggests  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geography  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily unravelled,  the  woid  Basilia  is  the  name  of 
the  present  island  Otsel  [Baltia  and  Mextoxo- 
mon.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

BA'SILIS  (Bao-tAiT,  BomAir  : Eth.  BaoiAiTj}!), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  ou  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Cypsclus,  and  containing  a temple  of  the  Kleu- 
sinian  LKimetcr.  It  is  identified  by  Kiej^rt  in  his 
map  with  the  Cyj«ela  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v. 
33).  There  are  a few  remains  of  Basil  is  near  A$r- 
parissia.  (Pans.  viii.  30.  § 5;  Atken.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  293;  Rosx, 
iuiwi  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [Cypsela.J 
BASSAE.  [Pit  to  alia.] 

BASSIANA.  [Basaxte.] 

BASTA,  a town  of  Calabria,  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16)  ns  situated  between  Hydruntutn  and 
the  Iapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  of  Forte  near  Poggtardo, 
about  10  miles  S\V.  of  Otranto,  and  19  from  the 
Capo  della  Levca  (the  Iapygian  Promontory). 
Galiiteo,  a local  topographer  of  the  16th  century, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  visible 
in  his  time;  whilo  without  the  walls  were  numerous 
sepulchres,  in  which  were  discovered  vases,  arms, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze,  as  well  as  an  inscription, 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  relics 
of  the  Mcs.sa|dan  dialect.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  lapy- 
giae,  pp.  96, 97 ; Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ; Grater, 
I user.  pp.  145-5;  Mommsen,  Inter  HaliscKcn  Dia- 
lekte , p.  52 — 56.) 
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Tlie  Bastkrbini  of  Pliny,  mentioned  by  him 
shortly  afterwards  among  tiie  “ Calabrorum  Mediter- 
rnnei,"  must  certainly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Basta, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  curious.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BASTARNAE  (Bofft^a.)  or  BASTERNAE 
(BcvTTfprcu).  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of 
Macedonia,  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  furnished 
20,000  mercenaries.  Various  accounts  were  given  of 
their  origin ; but  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  the  German  race.  Their  first  settlements  in  Sar- 
matia  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  Theiss  and  March , whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  far  as  its  mouth,  where  a 
portion  of  the  people,  settling  in  the  island  of  Peuck, 
obtained  the  name  of  PeuCDIL  They  also  extended 
to  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incursion*  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  governors  of  the  Roman  province  of  Mace- 
donia. They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
by  M.  Crassus,  in  b.  c.  30.  In  the  later  geographers 
we  find  them  settled  between  the  Tyras  (Dniester') 
and  Borysthenes  ( Dnieper ),  the  Peucini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Other  tribes  of  them 
are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Atmoni  and  Si- 
dene*.  They  were  a wild  people,  remarkable  for 
their  stature  and  their  courage.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  their  women  and  chiklren  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  main  force  was  their  ca- 
valry, supported  by  a light  infantry,  trained  to  keep 
up,  even  at  full  speed,  with  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot-soldiers 
(wopaffdrrjr).  Their  government  was  regal.  (Po- 
lyb.  xxvi.  9;  Strab.  ii.  pp.  93.  1 18,  vi.  pp»  291,  294, 
vii.  p.  .305,  et  seq. ; Seymn.  Fr.  50;  Mernnon,  29; 
Appian,  Mithr.  69,  71,  de  Reh.  Maced . 16  ; Dion 
Cass,  xxxiv.  17,  li.  23,  et  seq.;  Plut.  Atm.  Paul.  12; 
Liv.  xl.  5,  57,  et  seq.,  xliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  65,  Germ.  46  ; Justin,  xxxii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
25;  PtoL  iii.  5.  § 19 ; and  many  other  passages  of 
ancient  writers;  Ukert,  Georg,  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom. 
toL  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTETA'NI,  BASTITA'NI,  BASTU'LI  (B«ur- 
rtprayoly  Bootito vol,  BaorovAoi ),  according  to 
Strabo,  were  a people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  S.  coast,  from  Culpe  on  the  W.  to 
Barea  on  the  E.,  which  was  called  from  them  Bas- 
tetajha  (Baorrjrcwia).  They  also  extended  inland, 
on  the  E.,  along  M.  Orospeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bastuli  from  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  O betas  i,  and  extending  the  Bastuli  W.  as  far 
as  the  month  of  the  Baetis.  They  were  a mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  and  partly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  them  as  BaarovAot  oi  KaAovptvol 
Tloiyoi,  and  Appian  calls  them  BAaorotpolyiKts 
(Hup.  56).  (Strab.  iii  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 
Mela,  iii  1 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  9; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.308, 309, 315, 406).  [P.S.] 
BA'STIA.  [Mf.ntesa  Bastia.] 

BATA  (Bdra),  a village  and  harbour  in  Sannatia 
Asiatics,  on  the  Kuxine,  400  stadia  S',  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Psychrus.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  496;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 8.)  [P.  S.] 

BAT  AN  A.  [Ecbataka.] 

BATANAEA  (Bcrrara/a),  a district  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gaulonitis  (which 
branded  Galilee  on  the  cast,  and  extended  from  the 
Sw  of  Tiberias  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Ituraea  or  Auranitis,  having  Trachonitis  on  the 
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north.  (Reland,  Palaest.  p.  108.)  It  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1),  and  afterwards  compre- 
hended with  1 tunica  (or  Aulonitis)  and  Trachonitis, 
in  the  tetrarchy  ot  Philip  (xvii.  13.  § 4;  comp.  St, 
Luke,  iii.  1 ; Reland,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 25).  [G.  W.l 

BATAVA  C ASTRA  (Passau),  also  called  Bata- 
vinnm  oppidum.  a town  or  rather  a fort  in  Vinde- 
licia,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenus  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Boiodurum.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
vian cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eugipp.  ViL 
Sever.  22.  and  27 ; Xotit.  Imprr.)  [L.  S.] 

BATAVI,  or  BATA'VI  (B novo\,  Bordoaoi), 
for  the  Romans  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  name 
both  ways  (Juven.  viiL  51;  Lucan,  i.  431),  a people 
who  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (D.  G.  iv.  1 0). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a branch,  or  port  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  their  home  in  consequence 
of  domestic  broils,  and  occupied  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  they  paid  the  Romans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  Publicani : 
they  were  only  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac.  Germ.  i.  29, 
Hist.  iv.  12.)  They  occupied  this  island  in  Caesar’s 
time.  n.  c.  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were,  good  horsemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavalry  by  the  Romans  in 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  12),  and  also  as  infantry  ( Agric . 36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellius  (a.  d.  69)  Claudius  Civilis, 
a Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a desperate  straggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submission.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv. 
12 — 37;  54 — 79,  v.  14 — 26.)  But  as  we  learn 
from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  alreadycited  (Germ.  29), 
they  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  sounding  title  of  brothers 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Bataviun  cavaliy 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Danube  in  full  armour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9;  and  note  in  the  edition  of  Reimarus, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fonrth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera ; and  they  are  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sinnium  in  Pan- 
nonia.  (Zosim.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  size  (Tac.  Hist. 
iv.  14,  v.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  xiv. 
176;  Auricomus  Batavus,  Sil.  iii.  608). 

The  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Rhine  its  eastern  boundary  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
ment appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  occupied  an  island  (Insula  Ba- 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, fur  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Mosa  received  a branch  from  the  Rhine;  this  branch 
was  called  Vahulis,  or  Vacalus,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  WaaL  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  ho 
describes  the  “ Insula  Batavoram,"  appears  to  be 
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that  the  island  of  the  Batavi  was  formed  by  the 
\Vaal}  or  the  branch  from  the  Rhine,  the  Mosa,  and 
the  main  stream  of  the  Rhine,  so  that  the  Ocean 
would  bound  the  island  on  the  west ; but  this  is  not 
what  he  says,  according  to  some  texts  (see  Schnei- 
der’s Cottar,  iv.  p.  326).  Tacitus  (Ana.  ii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  as  dividing  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batavian  territory  begins  (apud 
principium  agri  Batavi),  and  continuing  its  rapid 
course,  under  the  same  name,  to  the  Ocean.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  receives  from  the  natives  the  naino  Vahalis, 
which  name  is  soon  changed  to  that  of  Mosa,  by 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  the  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine  — We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  island  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  branch  called  the  Vahalis,  which  flows  into  the 
M'isa,  by  the  course  of  the  Mosa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
liad  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west.  And  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  true 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  confirmed  by  another 
passage  ( Hist.  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  island 
(a  frontc).  Pliny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Insula  Bata- 
varum  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  length,  which  is  about 
tlje  distance  from  the  fort  of  SchenLtnscham,  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas.  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  we 
learn  from  a writer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  “ Provincia 
Batua.”  (Walckenaer,  Gtog.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  493.) 
The  result  of  all  the*e  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  island  was  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  northern  branch  of  w hich  enters  the  sea 
at  Katwyck,  a few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  course  of  the  Maas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  Waal,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Maas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp’s  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passage  in  Caesar,  who,  according  to 
that  text,  says  that  tho  “ Mosa  ....  liaving  received 
a portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vahalis,  and 
makes  the  Insula  Batavorurn,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
ami  it  is  not  further  from  the  Ocean  than  lxxx. 
M.  P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenos.”  But  Walckc- 
naer'a  attempt  is  a failure,  and  he  helps  it  out  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp’s  text,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  follow.  Though  Caesar’s  text  is  uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertain  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  island  Batavia  is 
Zosimus  (iii.  C),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantins  (a.  d.  358),  this  island,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  Bttutrr,  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Waal.  The  Canninefates,  or  C an nin elates  (Pliu. 
iv.  15;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  15),  a people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  island,  and  as 
the  Batavi  seein  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Canninefates  occupied  the 
western  part.  The  Canninefates  were  subdued  by 
Tiberias  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Ltigdunum  {Ltyden). 
This  name,  Lugduntun,  is  Celtic  as  well  as  Ba-  j 
tavodurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  island,  1 
which  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  Celtic  nation  , 
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| originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  month  and 
■ lower  course  of  the  Rhine;  and  Tacitus  {Hist 
I iv.  12)  states  this  distinctly.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
(Tac.  Ann.  x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Corbuln, 
who  was  in  the  island,  employed  his  soldiers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a canal  to  unite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Man*.  It  was  23  M.  P.  in  length, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lx.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdnnum  past  Drift  to  the  Maas 
below  Rottenlam , and  entered  the  Maas  at  or  near 
Vloandingen.  A Roman  road  ran  from  Lrgdem 
through  Trajcctum  ( Utrecht)  to  Burginatio,  ap- 
parently a word  that  contains  the  Teutonic  element, 

, bury ; and  the  site  of  Burgiiutio  seems  to  lx?  that  of 
Schenken-w  hanz.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVODU  RUM,  a place  on  the  Rhine  (Tac, 

| Hist.  v.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a legion,  the 
Secunda,  during  the  war  with  Civilis.  The  name 
Batavo-dur.  nm  means  a Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  I/ortstadt  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wyrk-tt-  Durstetlr,  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Leek  and  the  Kromme  Illujn . a |x*ition  which  is 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  auxiliaries 
of  Civilis  to  destroy  a bridge  at  Batavodururn,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
, side  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
1 graphers  fix  Batavodururn  at  Noviomagus,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Nymegen,  in  favour  of  which  some- 
thing may  be  said.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVO  RUM  INSULA.  [Batavi.] 
BATAVCVRUM  OTPIDUM,  is  mentioned  in 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  19),  as  it  stands  in  moot  texts. 
Civilis,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Hitmans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  aide  to  defend  the  “ Batavorurn  Op- 
piduin " retreated  into  the  Batavorurn  Insula.  If 
Nymegen  were  Batavodururn,  the  Batavorurn  Op- 
pidum  and  Batavodururn  might  be  the  same  place. 
If  we  read  in  Tacitus  {/list.  v.  19)  “ Oppida  Bata- 
vorum,”  as  one  MS.  at  least  has,  there  must  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it ; and  this  may  be  so,  as  Lipsrns  contends,  and 
cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  Tacitus  {/lift.  iv.  12). 
Batenburg,  un  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
nearly  due  west  of  Nymegen,  will  suit  very  well  the 
}*»ition  of  the  Oppidum  Batavorurn,  so  far  as  the 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show  ; and  in  this  case 
also  we  have  a Batavian  town  which  is  not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  I..] 

DATHINUS,  a river  of  Dahnatia  in  lllyricum, 
the  situationuf  which  is  unknown.  (Veil.  Pat.ii.  1 14.) 

BATHOS  (Bd0as),  a place  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Parrhasia,  between  Trapezius  and  Basil  is.  Near 
to  a neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  bathos,  the  earth 
burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viii.  29.  § 1 ; Ross, 
Re.isen.im  Pdopomnts,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATHY'NIAS  (BafliWn),  a river  in  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  far  from 
Byzantium.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6.) 
This  river  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Bathyrsua  by  Theophanes  (vol.  v.  p.  340,  ed.  B<-nn), 
and  Bithvos  by  Appiun  {Mithrid.  1).  [L.  S.] 

BATHYS  (Baffin),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pont  us,  75  stadia  north  of  tin;  Acaxnpais  (Arr. 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  4), 
who  places  only  one  stream  between  it  and  ths 
Phasis.  [G.  L.J 
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BATHYS  PORTUS.  [Arua.] 

BATIAE  (BttTtcu),  a town  of  Thesprotia  in 
Epeirus,  mentioned  along  with  Elateia,  and  situated 
in  the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandosia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
’EA dr«ta ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATLA'NA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  between  Acunum  (Ancont)  and  Valentia 
( Valence).  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  name  Yatiana.  D’Anville  fixes  the  posi- 
tion at  Baix,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhone;  but 
Walckenaer  ( Geog . Ac , vol.  iL  p 204)  places  it 
opposite  to  Baix,  at  a place  named  Bancs,  which  is 
the  same  name  as  the  Van  dan  is  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.  Probably  there  was  a road  on  both  side*  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Acunum.  £ G.  L.j 

BATl'Nl  (B areivoi).  a German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 . § 20)  places  between  Mount  Sudeta 
and  Asciburgius.  Some  believe  the  Batini  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Butones,  who,  together  with 
other  tribes,  were  subdued  by  Maroboduus.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  290,  where  however  Cramer  reads  rovrwns.) 
Modem  writers  connect  the  names  Budissin  or 
Budia  with  the  ancient  Butini.  (See  Kruse,  Bu~ 
dorgis,  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

BATINUS,  a river  of  Pioeoum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  b.  18),  who  places  it  between  the 
Vomanus  ( Vomano ),  and  the  Trucntus  (Tronto). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  river  now 
called  the  Tordmo , which  flows  by  Ttramo  (In- 
teranina),  and  enters  the  Adriatic  near  Giulia 
Nuova.  [E.  U.  B.] 

BATNAE  (Barren:  Eth  Barratoj).  1.  A town 
<*f  Osroene.  This  name  of  Syriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Arabic,  and  means  a place  in  a valley  where 
waters  meet.  (Milman,  note  on  Gibbon  t Decl.  and 
Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  144;  St,  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau , 
vol.  iii.  p.  56.)  According  to  Amm.  Marcellinus 
(xiv.  3.  § 3)  it  was  a municipal  town  in  the  district 
of  Antbemusia,  built  by  the  Macedonians  at  a little 
distance  from  the  Euphrates.  Many  opulent  traders 
resided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
large  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  India  and  China.  Dion  Cassius  men- 
tions that  Trajan,  after  his  capture  of  Batnae  and 
Xisibis,  assumed  the  name  of  Part hicus.  At  Batnae 
it  is  recorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  with  one 
of  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  bo  much 
inflneiK«  upon  him.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  2.)  Zo- 
sinraa  (iii.  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  from  it 
to  Carrhae.  Procopius  (B.  P.  ii.  12)  describes  it 
as  a small  and  unimportant  town  at  about  a day’s 
journey  from  Edessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Cboeroes.  Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a place  of  some  consideration.  (Procop.  Dt 
Aedif.  xii.  8.)  The  Syrian  Christians  called  this 
city  Batna  Sarugi,  or  B&tna  in  Sarngo.  (Assemanni. 
BibL  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  285.)  Afterwards  the  name 
of  Batnae  seems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sarug ; 
and  under  that  title  its  later  liistory  is  fully  given 
in  Assemann  ( Bibliotheca  Orientalis).  In  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batnis, 
between  Thiar  (Deoera)  and  Charris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antoninc  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  M.  P.  from 
Edessa ; the  unintelligible  affix  of  “ Mari  " to  the 
name  being,  according  to  Weasel ing,  an  abbreviation 
of  “ Manicipium.”  This  place  is  mentioned  also 
by  Hierocles.  Colonel  Chesney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  city,  and  describes  two  colossal  unfinished 
Kaos  at  Aultm  Tagh,  about  8 miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
peculiar  interest.  (Exped.  Euphrat  vol  i.  p.  114.) 
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The  ruins  of  which  Lord  Pollington  (Journal 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  the 
road  from  Edessa  to  Btr,  are  conjectured  by  Ritter 
to  belong  to  this  place.  ( Erdhmde , vol.  xi.  p. 
282.) 

2.  A village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  situated  between  Beroeaand  Hiera- 
polis,  54  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Pentinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  from 
the  Utter.  It  is  to  this  place  that  the  well-known 
description  of  Julian,  BapGapiKbr  &vo/j.a  rovro,  x«- 
plov  dorlr  'LMtjvikov  (Epist.  27),  applies..  The 
emperor  describes  it  as  situated  in  a grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus. 
Ablilfedd  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BATRASABBES  (or  Batrasavea),  a town  of  the 
Omani  (now  Oman)  in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Mussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  a.  32),  identical  in  situation  with  the  Black 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  close  to  C.  Mussen- 
dom. (Forster,  Arabia , vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  [G.  W.] 
BATULUM,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  739)  in  conjunction  with  Rufrae 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Macrae  and  Bovianum.  The 
latter  author  clearly  regards  it  as  a Samnite  city; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enumerating  only  pUces 
which  adjoined  the  Campauian  plain,  and  Scrvios 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  calls  both  Rufrae  and 
Batnlum  “ east  el  la  Cmnpaniae,  a Samnitibus  con- 
dita.”  The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BAUDOBRICA  is  placed  in  the  Table,  wheru 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Conflnentes  ( Coblenz) 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel.  The 
Notitia  places  it  between  Coblenz  and  Bingen.  It 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baudobrica;  but  it  is  erroneously  placed 
between  Antnnnacum  (Andemach)  and  Bonn.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Tongem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
part,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Oberwesel  and  Coblenz.  The  name  Boppart 
is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobardia,  which  occurs  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (BaCAoi),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Bairn*  and  Capo  Misennm.  It  was 
merely  an  obscure  village  before  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  Baiae.  a place  of  resort 
for  wealthy  Romans;  but  late  writers  absurdly  de- 
rived its  name  from  B<»ulia  (BoavXta),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  “ Hcrcalci  Bauli.”  (xii.  1 56  ; 
Scrv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107;  Syminach.  Ep.  i.  1.)  The 
orator  Hortensius  had  a villa  here  with  some  re- 
markable fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries ; they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  17  ; Plin.  ix.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  his  supposed  dia- 
logue with  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a villa  here,  where 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  be- 
fore he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
sius represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  from  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Tacitus,  it 
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appears  that  she  proceeded  from  thence  to  Baiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  returning  to 
Bauli ; and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refuge  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac.  Ann . xiv.  4 — 8;  Suet.  Ner.  34;  Dion  Cass. 
Ui.  13;  Mart.  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a letter  of 
Symmac hua  that  Bauli  had  lost  nothing  of  its  plea- 
santness, and  was  still  occupied  by  numerous  villas, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius ; but  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it.  The  modem  village  of 
Bacolo  stands  on  a ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  “ ipso  in  litore  ” (£  c.),  aud  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea -shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiac.  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfrcquently  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  />e  Cento  Camerelle, 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  of  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a reservoir  for  water;  probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
ami  is  commonly  called  La  IHscina  Mirabile.  (Eu- 
stace’s Class.  Tour , voL  ii.  p.  417 ; Romanelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  It  in.,  on  a 
road  from  Darantasia  (Moutiers  en  Tarentaise)  to 
Geneva.  D’Anvillc  fixes  Bautac  at  Yieux  Annecy, 
■a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Annecy  in 
Savoy.  [G.  L.j 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Baortjf, 
bavruTos:  Hoang -ho  or  Yellow  River),  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  Seiuca,  rising,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, fnwn  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  Ottocorras  M.,  and  a third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  § 3;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty. [P.  S.] 

BAUZANUM  ( Botzen ),  a town  in  Bhaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  v.  36.) 

BA  VO  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 

Theod.  16.  tit.  5.  s.  53 ; also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc, 

xxii.  3 ; Boia,  A nt.  I tin.  p,  523,  Wess. : Bud),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  Ulyricum,  used 
as  a place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAZl'RA  (rd  Bd(tpa)  or  BEZl'KA,  a fort  of  the 
Assaeeni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
A nab.  iv.  27,  28 ; Curt.  viii.  10.  § 2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Bajore  or  Bishore,  NW.  of  Peshnwcr; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.  S.] 

BAZ1UM  (Bd(iov  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 8),  a pro 
montory  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Irnmundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Has  el  Naschef  It  was  in  lat.  24°  5'  N., 
in  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projection  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEA'TIA  ( Inter .),  BIA'TIA  (Biari'a,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 9),  or  VLA'TIA  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a city  of  the  Ore- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconeniis,  on  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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tica:  now  Baeza,  on  the  upper  Guadalquivir.  (Florez, 
vii.  p.  97 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  408.)  fP.  S.] 
BK'BII  MONTES.  [Illyricum.] 

BEBRY'CES  (Bt6puKts,  their  country  B«- 
BpvKta).  1.  A nation  on  the  Pontus  in  Asia. 
Stephanus  (*.  v.  Bwrvaioi)  also  mentions  the  Bvs- 
naei  as  a tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thracian 
stock,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Mysia.  Dionysius  Pericgetes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius)  places  the  Bebryces 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  hod  perished.  In  tact,  the  Bebryces  belong  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L.] 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  regarded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avien.  Or.  AfariL  465; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  420— -443,  xv.  494;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  viii.  2 1 ; Humboldt,  die  Urbt- 
wokner  Hispaniens,  p.  94.)  fP.  Sw] 
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tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (Apoll.  Rhod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Pericg.  765),  mentioned  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  of  the  Macrones.  Seylax, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Bee  hoi  res,  and  then  the  Macrocephali,  supposed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vi.  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  Macrocephali.  Pliny ’a 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Beolieires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapes  us,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.] 

BEDA,  a position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier)  and  Cologne,  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier.  It  appears  to  be  a place  called 
Bulburg.  The  name  Pag  us  Bedensis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  mode  a.i>.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaire  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger- 
man and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.1 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (BaSoKov),  a town  in 
Noricum.  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3;  I tin.  AnL  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Peuting.)  Modern  geographers 
identify  it  with  Bamhnrg  or  with  Burghausen  near 
the  point  where  the  Salxach  flows  into  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  1694,  where  a god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDRIACUMor  BEBRIACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  best  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form:  ByZpiaKCy,  Joseph.  ; 
BrrrpiaxAy,  Plut.:  Eth.  Bedriacensis),  a village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  first 
in  a.  d.  69,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valeris,  and  those  of  Otho ; which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former : the 
second,  only  a few  months  later,  in  which  the  VI- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antonius  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  But 
the  former  battle,  from  its  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho,  obtained  the  greatest 
note,  and  is  generally  meant  when  the  u pugnri 
Bedriacensis  ” is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  fact,  fought  at,  or  close  to, 
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tkdriacum,  but  on  the  road  from  thence  lo  Cremona, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  latter  city : the  as- 
tailing  anny  ha  vine,  in  both  instances,  advanced 
from  Bedriacum.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  23,  39 — 44,  49, 
iii.  15,  20—25,  27;  Plot  Otho,  8,  11—13;  Jo  | 
aepL  B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9 ; Suet.  Oth.  9 ; Eutrop.  vii.  ! 
17;  Met.  Epit.  7;  Juv.  ii.  106,  and  Sehol.  ad  he.') 
The  position  of  Bedriacum  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  From  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Tacitus  wc  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from  j 
Verona  to  Cremona;  while  the  Tabula  places  Be- 
loriaco  (evidently  a mere  corruption  of  Bebriaco) 
on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  This  distance 
coincides  exactly  with  a point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  about  2 miles  E.  of 
& Lorenzo  Guazzone,  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Bozzolo,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Calvatone , from 
whence  a perfectly  direct  line  of  rood  (now  aban-  , 
doned,  but  probably  that  of  the  Roman  road)  leads 
by  Gvito  to  Verona.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacum  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  scj>a- 
ratiou  of  the  two  roads  from  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appears  from  Tacitus  (flat.  iii.  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Postumia.  Cluverius  placed  Be- 
driacum  at  Canneto,  a small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(Ollius)  a few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  suggested:  j 
Mannert  fixes  it  at  5.  Lorenzo  Guazzone  : D’Anvillc 
at  Ciridale,  about  3 miles  S.  of  Bozzt>lo ; but  this  | 
is  jirobably  too  near  the  I'adus.  The  precise  position  ; 
must  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  Roman  road,  ! 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  learn  from  j 
Tacitus  that,  like  the  modem  high  roads  through  ! 
this  flat  and  low  country',  it  was  carried  along  on  , 
elevated  causeway,  or  agger;  both  sides  W’ing  oc-  i 
cuj»icd  with  low  and  marshy  meadows,  intersected  1 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across  : 
from  tree  to  tree.  (Cluvcr.  lUd.  pp.  259 — 262  ; 
Mannert,  J (alien , vol.  i.  p.  153;  D'Anville,  Gcogr. 
Anc.  p.  48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NLA,  BEDUNENSES.  [Ahtures.] 
BEER  (Brjpd),  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
(Jufiges.  ix.  21).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  in  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
nq»lis  ( BeitJtbrin ),  and  a deserted  village  named  el 
Bireh , situated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  senes 
to  confirm  their  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  j 
to  be  identical  with  the  following,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  above-cited  authors.  [G.W.] 
BEEKOTH  (BrjptM).  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  Wells.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Xicopolis,  or  Emmans  (now  'A  mtoiis).  But 
St.  Jerome’s  version  of  the  Onomasticon  places  it  on 
the  rod  to  Neapolis  (Nablus)  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  This  would  correspond  very  nearly  i 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  el- Birth , 
which  is  about  three  hours,  i.  e.  eight  or  nine  miles,  • 
north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  mad  to  Nablus,  i 
**  Many  large  stones,  and  various  substructions  t 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site”  (Robinson,  Bib.  j 
Res.  voL  ii.  p.  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
large  reservoirs,  formerly  fed  by  a copious  fountain,  j 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell  ‘ 
to  the  kit  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  17,  1 
xviii.  25;  Reland,  J’aUust.  pp  484,618.)  [G.W.] 
BKEKSHKBA  (B npanisl),  “ The  Well  of  the 
Oath;**  so  named  from  an  incident  in  tire  life  of' 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  Ac.),  and  afterwards  the 
ute  of  a city,  situated  in  tliat  port  of  Judah,  which 


was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensive  mins.  (Reland,  s.  r.;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
30  Roman  miles,  S.W.  by  W.  of  llebron.  [G.  W.l 

BEGORRFTIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xlii.  53),  was  situated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  a town  Begorra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  situated  at 
j Kalidri,  and  tlie  Begorritis  Lacus  to  be  the  small 
lake  of  Kitrini  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  289,  31 6.) 

BELB1XA  (B«A Sira:  Eth.  Be  Affirm)  r,  Her., 
more  correctly  BeAff tvijrrjf , Steph.  B. : St.  George), 
a small  island,  very  lofty  and  difficult  of  access 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  probably  a colony 
from  Belemina  (also  written  Bclmina  and  Belbina), 
a town  on  the  confines  of  Lacouia  and  Arcadia. 
[Belemina.]  Themistoclcs  quotes  the  name  of 
this  island  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  island  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces;  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  remains  of  the  ancieut  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (ScylaX,  p.  20  ; Strait,  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inst  In,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

BELLA,  a place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  It  in.,  between  Genabuin,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
durum  (Briare).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
BELEM  ENA,  BELMI'NA,  or  BELBENA  (B*- 
\f  uira,  BcAfuvo,  BeAffira:  Eth.  BtASirrjrrjs,  Steph. 
B.),  a town  in  the  N W.  frontier  of  Laconia,  the  territory 
of  which  was  called  Behninatis.  (BcA/urai-tt,  Polyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  au  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  although  Pausauias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  § 4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  Megalopolis ; and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  city.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4; 
Plut.  Cleom.  4;  Polyb.  ii.  54.)  In  the  ware  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Behninatis  was  a constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machauidas  or  Xabis,  the  tyrants 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatis  was  again  annexed  to 
I.aronia ; but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  ii.c.  188,  the  Belminatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Belminatis  is  a mountainous 
district,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Paus.  iii.  21.  § 3.) 
The  mountains  of  Belemina,  now  called  Tzimbaru, 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet.  Belemina  is  said 
by  Pamsanias  (L  c.)  to  liave  been  100  stadia  from 
Pcllana,  and  is  pined  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Khelnuxs,  upon  which  there  are  Hellenic  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  J'elnpou- 
nesuwa , pp.  203  234,  237  366.) 
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BKLENDI,  a people  of  AquiUnio,  mentioned  by 
I'liny  (iv.  19),  whose  name  appears  to  be  pre- 
served  in  that  of  Bit  in.  a small  place  in  the  Landes, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  The  place  is 
called  Belinum  in  some  old  documents,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Pons  Belini.  Belin  is  on  the  small 
river  I^egre,  in  the  department  of  I.a»  Landes,  which 
runs  through  the  dreary  Landes  into  the  Bass  in 
d .1  rcachon.  [0.  L.] 

BELK'RIUM,  the  land's  End,  in  Britain.  Bele- 
riura  is  the  form  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 3)  has  Bolerium  ; specially  stat- 
ing that  Bolerium  and  Antivcstaeuin  were  synony- 
mous. [K.  0.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  he  means  tlie  country  of*  tlie  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
parated from  their  southern  neighbours  the  Ccltae 
by  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  (Matrona),  a branch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  boundary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  north  the  lower  course  of 
tlie  Rhine.  Caesar's  Gallia  extends  as  far  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Kliine  (Zf.  G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula  BaUvorum  [BaTAvorcm  Insula)  ; but 
there  is  a debated  point  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
tlie  Rhine,  which  is  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Khkxus],  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  Belgae  between  the  source  of  tlie  Marne  and  the 
Rhine;  but  as  tlie  Lingeries  and  the  Seqnanl  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Ccltae  in  these  parts, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  of  tlie  I 
Marne  along  the  Cole  dOr  and  the  Faucilles  to  the  ' 
Vosges  (Vosegus  Mods):  and  the  Vosegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Doubt  (I)nbLs) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Sake  and  the  Rhine , near  Bingen , 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatrici  extended 
t*  the  Rhino  ( B . G.  iv.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neme- 
tes,  Tribocei,  who  occupied  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (Tacit.  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  A ri  ovist  us.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  51.)  As  to 
the  Tribocei  at  least.,  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  in  Caesars  time,  is  certain  (2?.  G.  iv. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gallia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.  The  Nemetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  after  Caesar’s 
time,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with  Caesar’s 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B.  G.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar's  military 
operations  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ari  ovist  us  was  probably 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  north  of  Bille;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  further  north  in  that 
direction,  fur  it  was  unnecessary:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a part  of  the  whole  country,  which 
he  calls  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium ( B . G.  v.  12,  24,  25);  a term  which  he  might 
form  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latium 
and  Samnium.  But  the  reading  “ Belgio”  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o and  the  s may  cosily 
have  been  confounded  in  the  MSS.;  and  though  the 
MSS.  are  in  favour  of  u Belgio " in  v.  12,25,  they 
are  in  favour  of  “ Belgis"  in  v.  24.  The  form 
14  Belgio”  occurs  also  in  llirtius  (B.  G.  viii.  46,  49, 
54),  in  the  common  texts.  The  form  “ Belgium,” 
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which  would  decide  the  matter,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a genuine  form 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Btdgium  or  Belgae,  m n 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sen**  of  a 
| third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  position  of  his  troops  dnring  tlie  winter 
of  the  year  b.  c.  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legions 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  tlie  Belgae, 
while  he  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Moriui,  the  Nervii,  the  Essni,  the  Remi,  theTreviri, 
and  the  Kburones,  all  of  wlwm  are  Belgae,  in  tlie 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  port  designated  bv 
the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bellovaci  (v.  46).  In  llirtius  (viii.  46,  47) 
the  town  of  Ncinetocenna  (.4  rras ),  the  chief  place  of 
the  Atre hates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  position 
of  the  Ambiani,  betwocn  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Atro- 
bates,  would  lead  to  a probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commanders;  and  though  be 
only  mentions  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  being  among 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  two  from  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrehates  Wing  omitted  in  tlie  enumeration  in 
v.  24.  There  was,  then,  a people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  whom  Caesar  places  between 
the  Oise  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Schelde,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Bicardie  and  Artois.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  Bolgic  jieoplea 
and  tlie  sea ; and  some  geographers  support  this  con- 
clusion by  a passage  in  llirtius  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Au- 
lerci  were  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  B.  G.  ii.  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  in  its  wider 
Sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Sueasiones,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi;  the  Me- 
na pii  in  the  north,  on  the  lower  Maas,  and  bordering 
on  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  the  Butavi  on  the 
north;  the  Caleti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seme ; the  Ve- 
locasses  on  the  Seine,  in  the  V exist;  the  Veromandui, 
north  of  the  Sueasiones,  in  Vermandois,  and  the 
Adnatuci  on  the  Maas,  and  probably  about  the  con- 
fluence of  tlie  Maas  and  Sambre.  The  Condrusi, 
Kburones,  Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  ii.  4,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  Germani.  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Maas, 
extending  from  Tongcm , southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas;  and  the  Kburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine.  The  Aduatnci  were  said  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.  ( B . G.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  ( B . G.  v.  5)  the  Meldi,  who  are  not  the  Meldi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bruges,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  Batavi,  in  the  Insula  Batavomm.  [Bata vouch 
Insula.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  B.  G.  vi.  32 
with  the  Condrusi,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated in  Namur.  The  Ambivareli  (/?.  G.  iv.  9,  vii. 
90)  are  of  doubtful  position.  The  Mediomatrici, 
south  of  the  Treviri,were  included  in  Caesar’s  Belgae; 
and  also  the  Leuci,  south  of  the  Mediomatrici.  Tlie 
Parish,  on  the  Seine,  were  Celtac.  Then*  are  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar’s  Belgae,  except  some 
few,  such  ns  those  mentioned  in  B.  G.  v.  39,  of  wiiom 
wc  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  tlie  basin  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Schelde,  and  of  the  Maas;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mosel,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  It 
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Is  a plain  country,  and  contains  no  mountain  rango 
except  the  Vosges.  The  hills  that  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Mosel  art*  inconsiderable  elevations.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (the  Anlnenna  Silva),  is 
Tugged,  but  not  mountainous.  There  is  also  the 
billy  tract  along  the  Mans  between  Ditumt  and 
Li^ge,  an<i  north  and  east  as  far  as  Aix-la-Ckapelle. 
The  rest  is  level,  and  is  ft  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae  distinct 
from  the  Oelt&c  and  Aquitani  in  usages,  political  con- 
stitution, and  language;  but  little  weight  is  due  to 
this  general  expression,  for  it  appears  thftt  those 
whom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people; 
they  had  pure  Germans  among  them,  and,  besides 
this,  they  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Rcmi 
told  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgnc 
were  of  German  origin,  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  of  old,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  j 
the  soil,  bad  settled  in  the  parts  about  there,  and  ex-  j 
polled  the  Galli  who  were  the  cultivators  of  those  , 
farts.  This  is  tl»e  true  meaning  of  Caesar's  text : 1 
a story  of  an  ancient  invasion  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Rhine  by  Germanic  people,  of  which  we 
have  a particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[Bata  VI ] ; of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesar’s  words 
do  not  admit  any  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Rhine. 
The  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a German  origin 
(Tacit.  German.  28),  which,  if  it  be  true,  must 
imply  that  they  had  some  reason  for  affecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pure  Germans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Strabo  (p.  192)  mokes  the  Ncrrii 
Germans.  The  fact  of  Caesar  making  such  a river 
a*  the  Mams  a boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tion between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Now,  as  most  of  the 
Belgae  were  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Re  mi  believed  or  said,  there  must  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Germans  or  of  German  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  the  Menapii,  the  savage  Nervii,  and 
the  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
name  of  the  Morini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans ; for  their  name  is  only  a variation  of 
the  form  Annorici. 

Within  the  time  of  man’s  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  Divitiacus,  a king  of  the  Suessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  authority  eten  in  Britain  ( B . G.  ii.  4). 
Belgae  had  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  parts  ( B . G.  ▼.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  from  which  they  J 
(ante.  The  direct  historical  conclusion  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this : they  were 
a Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar’s  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tional characteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a name  under  I 
which  lie  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of  , 
the  Seine,  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  w hich  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a few  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seme.  Strabo 
(p.  176),  who  makes  a marked  distinction  between 
the  Aquitani  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Gallia  Transalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  but  that 
they  have  not  all  the  same  language,  some  differing 
a little  in  tongue,  and  iu  their  political  forms  and 
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habits  a little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a degree 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  spiead  over  so  large  a 
surface  as  could  by  any  possibility  exist  in  the  state 
of  civilization  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com - 
mmtarii  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Posidonius  as 
an  authority,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustus  made  a fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 

1 n.  c.  27,  which  in  fact  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — for  the  Provincia  is  a division  of 
Gallia  independent  of  Caesar’s  threefold  division 
(B.G.  i.  1), — he  enlarged  Aquitania  [Aquitania], 
j and  ho  made  a division  named  Lugdunensis,  of  which 
Lugdunum  (Lyon)  was  the  capital.  Strabo’s  de- 
scription of  this  fourfold  division  is  not  clear,  and  it 
is  best  explained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Gallia.]  Strabo,  after  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
“ the  rest  are  the  peoples  of  the  Paroceanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  arc  the  Veneti."  The  word  Parocean- 
itic is  the  same  as  Caesar’s  Armoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  lie  also  mention*  the  Osismi,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Veneti.  This  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  IlisL  des  Gaulois,  Introd. ) 
that  these  Paroceanitic  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Seine,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  same  race;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seme  be.  It  might  be  said  tliat  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
vision, for  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
comprehended  some  part  of  the  country  between  tho 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  western  part  at  least.  But 
his  account  of  the  divisions  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Gallia.]  [G.  L.J 

BELGAE.  ABritish  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 28) 
Caesar's  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  being  inhabited  “ by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  itself ; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  iminigranta 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
country  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settled.”  ( B . G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
population  ? Ptolemy’s  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Pobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
( Cirencester).  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Durotrigea  of  Ztor-setshire.  Venta  ( Hr»i*- 
chester ) was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  Sulis 
(Bath)  another.  Cal  leva  ( Silchester ) was  net  one  of 
them:  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatii. 
This  coincides  nearly  with  the  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  also  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 
with  tliosc  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  on  the  south  and  went ; 
not  on  the  east,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilts  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  must 
numerous  and  characteristic. 
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But  the  Belgic  area  of  Britain  may  be  carried  fur- 
ther eastwards  by  considering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  population;  in  which  case  Belgae  is  a generic 
term,  and  Attrebatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  includes;  and  by  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Kichard  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  further  still. 
[Bibroci.]  To  this  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  as  by  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Belgae  of  Caesar  require  Kent  and  Sussex  as 
their  locality;  those  of  Ptolemy,  Wilts  and  Somerset. 
The  reconciliation  of  these  different  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extension  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesis. 
But  this  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conquests  almost  exclusively  Human, 
the  reasons  for  believing  tlie  sources  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent. 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy's  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii;  a fact  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  tho  ex- 
istence of  Belgic  immigrants  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Between  these  there  is  os  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modern  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -tied, 
- hurst , Ac.,  in  Kent.  But  there  is  an  apparent  one; 
and  this  either  Caesar  or  bis  authorities  assumed. 
Belgae  and  Att rebates  he  found  in  Kent , just  as  men 
from  Del  men- horst  may  probably  be  found  at  present; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Att  rebates  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  just  os  men  of 
Gould-Aur«f  or  Mid-Aural  may  be  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  would  have  done, — logi- 
cally, but  erroneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  the  criti- 
cism further,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  question — and  others  like  them — upon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a similar,  com- 
bination of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatuin  BulgAwm,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway  ; in  tho  Numerus 
A-bulc-omm  stationed  at  Andcrida;  and  in  the 
famous  Fi r-boiffi  of  Ireland.  Two  observations 
apply  to  these  last.  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
« ora],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -libel  in  such  words  as  quod- 
lihet.  quibufl-tf&e!,  the  Bolg  is  nnflected,  the  Jir-  only 
being  declined— so  that  the  forms  are  Fir-Bolg 
(Belgae),  Feroib-Bolg  (Belgis).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae , except 
so  far  as  it  is  Neman,  Attrebatian,  Menapian,  Ac. 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological category  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Catnbro- Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  tho 
same  family,  because  each  is  called  Welsh,  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Belgae.  That  the  first  and  last  of 
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these  three  propositions  has  been  doubted  is  well 
known;  in  other  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Gentians. 
The  Gallic  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgic 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Iscluilis,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Germanic  in  name,  whilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venta  Silurum  and  the  Venta 
Icenonun  with  the  lento  Belg&rum.  [II.  G.  L.] 
BE'LGICA.  [Gallia.] 

BELGINUM.  [Gallia.] 

BELGIUM.  [Belgae.] 

B ELI  AS.  [Balusgb.] 

BET.  I ON.  [Limia.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestnarium),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  I*tolemy  (ii.  3.  § 2)  as  south  of  Morecambe 
( A fore  came  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  Kibble,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Mersey.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (BfAAol),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  with  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Segeda  (2ryA8ij),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  AV6.  IJisp.  44,  45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELLI NTUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Avignon  and  Arles, 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentane,  accord - 
! ing  to  D'Auville,  and  with  Lauzac , according  to 
i others.  [G.  L.] 

BELLOCASSKS.  [Vellocassbs.] 

BELLOW ACI  (BeAAodKot,  Strabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  ( B . G.  ii.  4, 8 ; vii.  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  anned  men. 
[Belgae.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
(Samara)  and  the  Seine , S.  of  the  Ambiani,  E.  of 
tho  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Suessones.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Svlvanectes,  E.  of 
the  Oise , who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  Bellovaci.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  Beauvais  and  of  Scnlis. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagus  ( Beauvais ) as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovaci  in  his  time.  The  only  place 
that  Caesar  mentions  is  Bratuspantium.  [Bkati's- 
PAKT1UM.1  [G.  L.] 

BELON  Strab.  iii.  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 

Eth,  comp.  s.  v.  Br,Aor),  or  BAELON 

(BaiAo>r.  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5 ; Marc.  Herac.  p.  40 
Geogr.  Kav.  iii.  42;  coins),  a city  on  the  S.  coas. 
of  Hispania  Bactica,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate ),  which  Marcian 
places  between  150  and  200  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis  (C.  Trafalgar).  The  city  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6 in.  p.  W.  of  Mcllaria  and  12  E.  of 
Bksippo  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claudia),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  Ga- 
ditanum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  from  tlte  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii  3.  e.  1),  directly  opposite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  usual  place  of 
cmbarcation  for  persons  crossing  over  to  that  city 
(Strab.  L c.),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
30  Roman  miles  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/tin. 
Ant  p.  495).  Its  mins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  Bclonia,  or  Bolonia , 3 Spanish  miles  W.  of 
Tarifa.  There  is  a coin  with  the  epigraph  bailo. 
(Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  922  ; Florez,  Med, 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  Mionnet, 
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vol.  i.  p.  7;  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  14;  Sestini,  p.  33;  j 
Eckbel,  voL  i.  p.  16;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSI'NUM,  ft  place  marked  in  the  Anton  ine 
I tin  between  Climberris  (AwcA)and  LugdunomCon- 
venorum  {St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges ).  Bclsinum 
is  probably  the  Bcsino  of  the  Table.  IVAnville  .sup- 
poses that  the  site  may  be  Bern* t ; others  take  it  to 
be  Afassettre:  bnt  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site  with  certainty.  [G.  L.] 
BELSPNUM  (Be’Affteov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58),  a city 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  after- 
wards railed  Vivarium.  Its  site  is  marked  at  Vivtly 
near  Segarbe  in  Valencia,  by  Roman  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions. (Labonde,  I tin.  de  T Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.346, 
3rd  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELU'NUM  or  BELLUNUM  (BtAoOror),  a con- 
siderable town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
Belluno.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Plavia  (/Vare),  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Feltria,  and 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Iihaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 30;  P.  Diac.  vi.  26;  Orell.  Inscr.  69.)  [E.H.B.] 

BELUS  (BijAtvs),  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny 
(v.  19),  a small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  from  a lake  named  Cendevia , 
at  the  mots  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  after  running  five 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  I*tolemais  (xxxvi.  26)  two 
stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Josephus.  ( B . J. 
ii.  2.  § 9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  vitreous  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describes 
as  a sluggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
consecrated  by  religious  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
Hut.  v.  7.)  It  is  now  called  A Tahr  A' a' man ; but 
the  lake  Cendevia  has  disappeared.  It  is  an  inge- 
nious  conjecture  of  Reland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
wAh,  or  uaAdj.  {Balaest.  p.  290.)  [G.  W.] 

BEMBINA.  [Xemea.] 

BEXA'CUS  LACUS  (B^va/cor  Xifirrj,  Strab. ; 
Baivaxos,  Ptol.),  a lake  in  Cisalpine  Gaal,  at  the 
foot  of  the  A!]*,  formed  by  the  river  Mincius,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Garda.  ( Plin.  iii.  1 9.  s.  23 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  x.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  greatly  exceeding  both  the  Lacns 
Larius  and  Vcrbanus  in  breadth  and  superficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and"  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209): 
but  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia:  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofty  ami  very  precipitous  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow;  it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  ex  [lands  to  tho  considerable  breadth  above 
stated  The  course  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
from  XX E.  to  SSW.,  so  that  tho  north  winds  from 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force, 
and  the  storms  on  its  surface  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  any  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Virgil  justly  speaks  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  ( Fluctibus  et  fremitu  tusur- 
g en*  Benace  marino,  Virg.  G.  ii.  1 60  ; Serv.  ad  loc. ) 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  being  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
from  which  projects  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  which  divides 
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I this  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Mincius  issues  from  its  SE.  extremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Akdklica,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  fortress  of  Peschiera.  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Mincius  as  having  its  source  iti 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  205  ; Vib.  Scq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Grig.  xiii.  19),  but  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhone 
through  the  Locus  Lemannus.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  cousidcred 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  now  called  the  Sarca , as  being  the 
same  with  the  Mincius,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  either  ancient  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  from  the  lake.  (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Bexacknsks  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  lako 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  Tho  greater  jsirt  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a place  called  Toscoluno,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Said;  the 
ancient  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculanum.  (See  however  Orelli,  2 183.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  Tho 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
S.  Vigilio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  lake,  tlie  “ Pater  Benacus  of 
Virgil.  (Rossi,  Afcmorie  di  Brescia , pp.  200.  201 ; 
Cluver.  /to/,  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garda , 
from  whence  tiro  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  from  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (BTjwo^apfy*),  a village  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  north  of  Zorah  ( q . t\)  mentioned  only 
by  Eusebios  and  St.  Jerome.  ( Onomast.  s.  r.  Nt- 
KTjpln,  lege  Nt fitpifx.)  [G.  W.l 

BENAVENTA.  [Isaxnavatia.] 

BENE  (B fiKtj:  EtJL  Btjvcuos),  a town  of  Crete, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Rhianus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  B^vi);  Suid.  s.  v.  'Pamir.) 

BENEHARNUM.  a place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antoninc  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28 J M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Dor),  on  the 
road  to  Toulouse.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  passed  through  Aquae  Convenarum;  and  between 
Bcnehamutn  and  Aquae  Convenarum  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  (A ’aye  on  the  Gave),  27  M.  P. 
from  Bcnehomum.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta ( Saragossa ) to  Beneharaum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Luca  {Pont  I'Esquit ) and  Iluro  ( Olcron ),  on 
the  Gave  <T Olcron.  Iluro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bcne- 
hamum.  If  then  we  join  Olcron  and  Naye  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  from  Oleron  and  A ’aye  to  Benehamum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckcnacr,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, places  Benehamum  at  Vieille  Tour  to  the  E.of 
Afaslac;  Reichard,  at  A’« rarreins;  and  D’Anvillo 
places  it  near  Orthez.  Walckenacr’s  site  is  at  Cat- 
C C 3 
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tel  non,  between  Maslac  and  Ixiyor,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Pyrenees.  Bene  barn  11m  was  un- 
doubtedly the  origin  of  the  name  of  Beam,  one  of 
the  old  divisions  of  France.  Bonehamum,  under  the 
name  of  Benamum,  existed  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  aera,  and  had  a bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  which  can  be  identified  as  the  site  of  Bene-  j 
hamum.  ( D’Anville, Notice, «fe. ; Wolckenaer,  Gtog. 
VqL  ii.  p.  401,  Ac.)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  error,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
J}frtovfyr6r,  Strab.  F^ol. : Kth.  Benevcntanus : Be-  ' 
netynto),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samnium,  and  at 
a later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  j 
Southern  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  E.  from  Capua;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calor.  There  is  some  discrepancy  i 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hirpini ; but  Livy  certainly 
8ecms  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samnium  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini ; and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv.  f 
xxii.  13;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 67.)  All  writers  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a very  ancient  city;  Solinus  and  j 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
PToinedes;  a legend  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  who.  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius, pretended  to  exhibit  the  tusks  of  the  Caly- 
doninn  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent.  (Solin.  2.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.)  Festus, 
on  the  contrary  (i.  r.  Ausoniam),  related  that  it  was 
founded  by  Anson,  a son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Au- 
sonian  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a Sarnnite  city 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  must  have  already  been  a place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Homans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  during  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  during  the  Third  Sarnnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  274,  when  Pyrrhus 
was  defeated  in  a great  battle,  fought  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  M\  Curius.  (Pint 
Pyrrh.  25;  F run  tin.  Stmt.  iv.  1.  § 14.)  Six  years 
later  (b.  c.  268)  they  sought  farther  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  EpiL  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Benevcntum,  having  previously  been  called  Ma- 
leventum  (Vla\6«rrov,  or  MaA»$«vrdf),  a name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16;  Liv.  ix.  27 ; Fest.  s.  r.  Bencren- 
tum,  p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  B.  G.  L 15.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Sarnnite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Malieis,  from  whence  the  form  Male- 
rentum  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
Acrngas,  Selinuntium  from  Selinus,  Ac.  (Millingen, 
Numism.  de  V Italic,  p.  223.) 

As  a Roman  colony  Beneventum  seems  to  have 
quickly  become  a flourishing  place ; and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generals  as  a post  of  importance,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war: 
the  one  in  B.  c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracchus;  the 
other  in  b.  c.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a vast  quantity  of  com 
and  other  stores,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 


Roman  consul  Q.  Fnlviua.  (I.iv.  xxii.  13,  xxiv.  14, 
16,  xxv.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appia,  Antub.  36,37.) 
Ami  though  ita  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  b.  c 209  were  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  required  quota 
of  men  and  money  for  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  during  the  Social  War  ; but  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  from  the  calamities  which  at  that 
time  befel  so  many  cities  of  Samnium,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  250;  Cic.  in 
Vtrr.  i.  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  ita 
territory  was  portioned  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  subsequently  a fresh  colony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlarged  its 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Caoditun. 
A third  colony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  tiro  title  of  Concordia;  hence  wo 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severn*,  the  titles  “ Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventum.”  (Appian.  1.  c.\  I.ih. 
Colon,  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  382,  384;  Orell.  Inscr.  128,  590.)  Its  im- 
portance and  flourishing  condition  under  the  Raman 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscriptions ; it  was  at  that  period  nnqnrctionably 
the  chief  city  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  jart  to  its  position  on  the  Via  Ap]aa, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  afterwards 
the  Via  Trajana,  leading  from  thence  by  Eqnus  Tu- 
ticus  into  Apulia;  the  other  by  Acculanuin  to  Ve. 
nnsia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Horace  on  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brandusium  (Snf.  i.  5,  71)  is  familiar 
to  all  renders.  It  was  indebted  to  tire  same  circum- 
stance for  the  honour  of  rvjeated  visits  from  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept.  Sever  us,  are  particularly  recorded. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  which  still  forms 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  wns  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Krone. 
Successive  emperors  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  tho 
city  accessions  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various  public  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  first  included,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of 
Augustus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consular  of  that 
province.  Its  inhabitants  were  included  in  the 
Stelktioe  tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mommsen, 
Topoyr.  dcgli  Irpini,  p.  167,  in  Bull,  dell  Inst. 
Arch.  1847.)  Beneventum  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire,  and  though  during 
the  Gothic  wars  it  was  Liken  by  Tutila,  and  its 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  after;  ami  P. 
Diacouus  s]«*aks  of  it  as  a very  wealthy  city,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  iii.  6;  P.  Disc.  ii.  20;  De  Vita,  Autiy. 
Bcnev.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a duchy  which  include  all  their 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  continued  to  inair- 
tain  itself  as  an  independent  state  long  after  lit 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 


BENEVENTUM. 

The  modem  city  of  Benevento  is  still  a consider- 
able place  with  about  13,000  inhabitant*,  and  con- 
tains numerous  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  | 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a triumphal  arch  j 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan  in  A.  d. 
114.  which  forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem  | 
city,  now  called  Porta  A urea.  It  is  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monument  , 
of  its  class  existing  in  Italy;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  from  ; 
its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Besides  this  there  | 
exist  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portions  of 
the  Roman  walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Calor;  while  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  (some  of  them  of  a very  high  order  of  j 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inscriptions  in  great  num- 
bers are  found  in  almost  all  ports  of  the  city.  Some  j 
of  these  inscriptions  notice  the  public  buildings  exist-  | 
ing  in  the  city,  among  which  was  one  called  the  . 
tt  Caesarenm,”  probably  a kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate;  a Basilica,  splen- 
did porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Coramodus.  Others 
contain  much  curious  information  concerning  the 
various  “ Collegia,”  or  corporations  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  wliieh  appear  to  have  been  intended 
not  only  for  religious  or  commercial  objects,  but  in 
some  instances  for  literary  purposes.  (l)e  Vita,  An- 
tig.  Bencr.  pp.  159 — 174.  253—289;  Itttcr.  Benev. 
p.  1—37;  Orell.  Inter.  3164,  3763,  4124 — 4132, 
&c.)  Beneventum  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  mnch  literary  cultivation ; it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Orbilius  the  grammarian,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  he  removed 
to  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  a statue  by  his 
fellow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptions  record 
similar  honours  paid  to  another  grammarian,  Rutilius 
Aelianus,  as  well  as  to  orators  and  poets,  apparently 
onlv  of  local  celebrity.  (Suet.  Cram.  9;  I)e  Vita, 
l e.  pp.  204—220;  Orell.  Inter.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  of  Beneventum  under  the  Roman 
empire  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Caudium,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  N.  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Tamarus  ( Tam- 
maro ),  including  the  village  of  Pago , which,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  was  anciently  called  Pagus 
Veianus  ; on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
Eq uus  Tuticus  (S.  Eleuterio , near  Castel  Franco ), 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  lwrdered  on  the  territories  of 
Aeculanuin  and  Abellinum.  An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  pagi  or 
villages  dependent  upon  Beneventum,  hut  their  sites 
cannot  bo  identified.  (Henzen,  Tab.  Aliment.  Boc- 
hum. p.  93 — 108;  Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli  Irpini, 
p.  168—171.) 

The  Aki  sim  Campi,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
as  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  (Flor.  L 18;  Frontin. 
Btrui.  iv.  1.  § 14;  Oros.  iv.  2),  were  prohahly  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Calor,  called 
on  Zannoni’s  map  Le  Colotme , which  commences 
within  2 miles  of  Bencvcutum  itself,  and  wns  tra- 
versed by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  erroneously 
placed  both  by  Floras  and  Orosius  in  Lucania;  but 
ail  the  best  authorities  place  the  scene  of  the  action 
near  Beneventum.  Some  writers  would  read  “ Tau- 
rasini  ” for  Arusini  in  the  passages  cited,  but  there 
is  no  authority  fur  this  alteration. 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  legend  benyentod 
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(an  old  Latin  form  for  Beucventor-um),  must  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a Latin  colony.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  “ Malies,”  or  “ Mafioso,"  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventuin. 
(Milliugen,  Aumismatique  de  lAnc.  Italic , p.  223; 
Friedlander,  Osk.  Mimz.  p.  67.)  [E.  II.  B.] 


COIN  OF  BENEVENTUM. 

BENI.  [Bexna.] 

BKNJAN1N.  [Palestina.] 

BENNA,  or  BENA  (BfVya : Eth.  Brmuor, 
Steph.  B.),  a town  in  Thrace,  from  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian  tribes  appears  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Guhl,  Ephesiaca , p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a Thracian  people  of  the  name  of  Beni. 

BENNA,  seems  to  have  been  a place  in  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  between  Kutaich  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppei  with  the  words 
tou  Bcvriran  at  Tatar- Bazarjek.  (Cramer,  Asm* 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  [G.  L.] 

BKKA.  [Bkeii.) 

BERCORATES,  a people  of  Aqnitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Harduin's  text.  The  name 
appears  to  exist  in  that  of  the  BcrcottaU , the  inha- 
bitants of  a place  ouce  named  Barcou,  now  Jouanon , 
in  the  canton  of  Born,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walckenaer,  Giog.  tfc.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  (B*p€ij), 
a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identified  by  home  with 
the  modern  ullage  of  Brtcz , and  by  others  with  a 
place  near  Ggdrgg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 6;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  562;  Tab.  Pcuting.)  [L.  S.] 
BERECYNTTJS  (BtpfKvvros : Eth.  B fptKvrrai), 
a city  of  Phrygia,  according  to  Stephanus  («.  r.). 
But  this  town,  and  the  Castellum  Bcrecynthium  of 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  18,  cd.  Oberlin),  on  the  Sanga- 
rius,  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  Ber cerates  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a Phrygian  nation,  who  worshipped  the 
Magna  Mater.  A district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580);  but  Aeschylus,  after  his  fashion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a “ Bere- 
cyntius  tractus  ” in  Caria,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  [G.  L.l 

BERECYNTUS.  [Ida.] 

BEREGRA  (B«p«7pa  : Eth.  Beregrunus),  a town 
of  Picenum,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Pmetutii,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  precise  position. 
Cluverius  would  place  it  at  Cicitella  di  Tronto , 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Teramo , which  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §58;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.746.)  The  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.259)  mentions  the  “Veragranus  ager  " 
among  those  of  Picenum,  a name  evidently  corrupted 
from  “ Beregranus.”  [E.  H.  B.] 

BERENI  CE.  1.  (Bfptyl/crj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
xvii.  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  33;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.;  Arrian.  Peripl.  M.  Jiub.  \ Itin.  Antonin, 
p.  173,  f.;  Kpiphan.  H acres.  Ixvi.  1;  Eth.  B«p«rt- 
C C 4 
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k*vs  and  Brpcvucid&vs,  fem.  Bf  ptrUtia),  a city  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainly  converted 
from  a village  into  a city,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphia, and  named  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
about  Lit.  23°  36'  N.,  and  about  long.  35°  34'  K., 
and  being  in  the  same  parallel  with  Sjrene,  was  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line.  Berenice,  as  mo- 
dern surveys  (Moresby  and  Carlcss,  1830—3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Imraundus,  or  Foul  Bay.  A lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  tliis  side  of  the  African  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt.  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  indifferent, 
but  was  improved  by  art.  Berenice  stood  upon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Red 
ISea.  Its  prosperity  after  the  third  century  b.  c.  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  three  causes:  the  favour 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a terminus  of  the  great  road  from  Copt  os, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myos  Honnos  the  two  j 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aethiopia  and  i 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the  , 
other.  The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Roman  miles,  or  eleven  days’  journey.  The 
wells  and  halting  places  of  the  caravans  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Iiineraries  ! 
(Antonin,  p.  172,  f.).  Belzoni  ( Travel* , vol.  ii.  p. 
35)  found  traces  of  several  of  these  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a district  in  itself,  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  **  Praefectus 
Berenicidis,”  or  P.  inontLs  Berenieidis.  (Orelli,  Inter . 
Lat.  no.  3880,  f.)  The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
{'Otptwbijt  v4)<rot,  Str&b.  xvi.  p.  770;  I)iod.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rich  iu  topazes.  A small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  j 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.  It  is  102  feet  long, 
ami  43  wide.  A portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasionally  occur 
on  the  walls.  Belzoni  confirmed  D’Auville’s  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  {Me  moire*  tur 
1' Egypt*  Ancienne),  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  ami  2,000  from  E.  to  \V. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  {Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 

2.  Panchbysos,  a city  near  Sabae  in  the  Regio 
Trnglodytica,  and  on  the  W.  const  of  tlie  Red  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  “ all-gulden  ” (vcb'xpuaov, 
Stepli.  B.  p.  164,  ».  v. ; Strab.  xvi.  771)  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel  A Uaki  or  OUaki , 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  tlseir  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  they  employed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Kpideires  (hrl  Atipjjs,  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.; 

Strab.  xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  § 12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a town  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-MamLb.  Its  position  on 
a sandy  spit  or  promontory  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Sane  authorities,  how-  ; 
ever,  attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BERENICE.  A Cilieian  city  of  this  name  is  | 
mentioned  by  Stcphanus  (*.  c.  BtpeviKrj)-,  and  in  the  j 
Stadiasnms  a bay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  u As  the  j 
htadiasmus  docs  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Gulf  of  Berenice  and  Cetenderis,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  bay  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  port  of  Kelenderi .*  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  &c.  p.  202.)  [G.  L.j 

BERENTCE,  a town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
I which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  of 
I Josephus.  {Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4.)  It  was  situated  on 
I the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far 
from  Elath.  Ailali,  or  Adana.  It  is  mentioned  in 
| the  wanderings  of  the  children  cf  Israel  {Numb. 
xxxiii.  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat.  (I  Kitty*,  ix.  26, 
xxii.  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  sj>eaks  of 
i an  ancient  city  ’Asyun  near  AilaJi.  (Burckhardt’s 
Syria,  p.  511.)  [G.  W.J 

BERENTCE,  in  Cyrenaica.  £IIesferu>E8.j 
BEREUM  or  BERAEUM  {Ariklart),  a town  in 
Moesia  {Xotit.  Imp.  28;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  S.] 

BE  KG  A {Btpyrj  : Eth.  BepyaToi),  a town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  from  the  inouth  of  the 
St  ry  in  on  (Scymnus  Ch.  654;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  tj  31) 
only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  writer  An- 
tiphanes,  whose  tiles  were  so  marvellous  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a verb  0tpycl{uv,  in 
the  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Strab.  L p.  47,  ii. 
pp.  102, 104;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Diet.  of  Biogr.  voL  i. 
p.  204.)  Leake  places  Berga  near  the  modem 
Takhyno,  upon  the  shore  of  the  Strymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  ( irtece , vol.  iii.  p.  229.) 
BE'RGIDUM.  [Astlres.] 

BERG1NTRUM,  a place  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Gratae,  lying  on  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonina  Itin.  between  Mediolanum  {Milan) 
and  Vienna  ( Yienne).  D’Anville  {Notice,  &c.) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  between  Axima 
{Aime)  and  Alpis  Grain.  The  distance  from  lJer- 
gintrum  to  Axima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpis 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  jaiss  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
j the  here  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  BaJ.'ea 
j on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  the  place  which  D’An- 
ville names  I'Hopital , on  the  authority  of  a inaim- 
j script  map  of  the  country.  D’Anville  supposes  that 
| Bcrgintrum  may  be  St.  Maurice  ; but  he  admits 
that  xii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
| gintrum  and  Alpis  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  St.  Maurice  and  f Ilopital , which  is  less. 
Walckenaer  {Giog.  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Daranta>ia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum  at  Bellentre.  lie  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  tiro  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Daran- 
j tasia  there  has  been  confusion  in  the  numbers  and 
I tlio  names  of  places;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 

I The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  whiib  we  must 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  £(».  L.J 

BE RG ISTA'N I,  a small  people  of  Uispuuia  Tarra- 
conensis,  who  revolted  from  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1G,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  lieen  neighbours  of  the  Uergetee, 
in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  between  Berga  and 
Manreta.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Yergium  castrum , 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Bergistani, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probably 
Berga . (Marca,  II i/p.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ; Florez,  E*p.  S 
xxiv.  38 ; Ukert,  vuL  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  318,  426.)  [1\ S.] 
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BERGULE,  BERGULAE,  VIRGULAE  or  BER- 
GUL1UM (B*pyou\ri,Btpyov\tor : Dsjatal-Borgas), 
a town  in  Thrace,  which  was  in  later  times  called 
Arradiapolis.  (Ptol.  iiL  11.  §12;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6 ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  569 ; Cedren.  p.  266 ; Theophan. 
p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BE'RGOMUM  (Bipryofum:  Eth.  Bcrgomas,  at  is  : 
Bergamo),  a city  of  Cisalpino  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Brixia  and  the  Lacus 
Larins:  it  was  33  miles  NE.  from  Milan.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  127.)  According  to  Pliny,  who  follows  the 
authority  of  Cato,  it  was  a city  of  the  Orobii,  but 
this  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author, 
and  Bergomum  is  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21  ; Ptol. 
iiL  1.  § 31.)  Justin  also  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  is,  however,  found  in  history  previous  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  it  became  a considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
considerable  wealth  from  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  1.  s.  2; 
OrelL  Inter.  3349,  3898.)  In  B.  c.  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  laid  waste  by  Attila  {Hitt.  MitctlL 
xv.  p.  549);  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  a strong  for- 
tress, and  under  the  Lombard  kings  was  occ  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a dachy.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  *12;  P.  I>iac.  ii,  15, 
iv.  3 ) In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  Pergamus  ami  Bergame : but 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Bcr- 
gwnam.  The  modem  city  of  Bergamo  is  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BEKGU'SIUM  or  BERGU'SIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
mad  between  Y’icnna  ( Vienne)  and  a place  named 
Augustum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
very  nearly  as  to  the  position  of  Bergusium,  which  is 
xx  or  xxi  M.  P.  from  Y'ienna,  and  Nnpposcd  to  be  a 
place  named  Bourgoin.  Aug  os  turn  is  supposed  to 
be  Antte.  [G.  L.) 

BKRIS  or  BIRES  (BV*v»  Bipvr),  a river  of  Pon- 
tw,  which  Arrian  places  60  stadia  from  the  Thnaris. 
Hamilton  (Researches,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  Afclitsch  Chat,  “a  deep  and  sluggish 
river.'’  between  Unieh  and  the  Thermodon.  He 
found  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadiA,  from  the 
Thureh  trmuk , which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Thnaris.  [G.  L.l 

BEHMIUS  MONS  (rb  B Ip/uov  Spot:  Verria ),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Ha- 
liaemon  and  Ludias,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
ritv  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
beyond  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
rwes  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod,  viii.  138;  Strab. 
vH.  p.  330.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Livy  (xlv.  29),  and  is  a continuation  of  Mount 
Bamus.  (Mailer,  Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  469,  transL; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEROEA.  1.  (B ipota,  Bifyoia:  Eth.  Btpotuos, 
Steph.  B.;  Beroeus,  Liv.  xxiii.  39:  Verria),  a city 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province  (Plin. 
iv.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 39),  on  a river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmnn, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
(Strab.  riL  p.  330).  It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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successfully,  by  the  Athenian  forces  under  Calliaa, 
b.  c.  432.  (Thuc.  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thu- 
cydides presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  ronte 
from  Pydna  to  Potidaea.  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece , 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  and  Therma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdiceas  go- 
verned, may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides. Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  deserves  the 
highest  consideration;  but  an  objection  presents  it>elf 
against  this  view.  His  argument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Philippopolis  and  Nicopolis 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  Ls  adduced  to 
show  that  there  was  a second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Roman  consul  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xliv.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  tire  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St.  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica ; and  the  Jewish  residents  are  de- 
scribed as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  place,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  ( Acts , xvii.  11.) 
Sopater,  a native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  ( Acts , xx.  4.)  Lucian  ( A sinus , 34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  from  Pella  ( Peut . Tab.),  and  51  M.  P 
from  Thessalonica  (Itin.  Anton.),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  thema  of  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant. de  Them.  ii.  2.)  For  a rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Rase  he,  voL  i.  p.  1492;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5 miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistritza  or  Injeicara,  just  where  that  river, 
after  haring  made  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  enters  the  great  maritime 
plain.  Verria  contains  about  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Rumili.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable. 
I.eake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  291),  from  whom 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  the.su 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modern 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Roman  or  Byxantinc  times.  Only  three  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered.  (Leake,  Lc.) 

2.  (Btph*,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  B(pr,ffiot),  a town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  (/tin.  Anton.; 
Hierocks),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip- 
popolis and  Nicopolis.  (Amin.  Marc,  xxvii.  4.  § 12, 
xxxi.  9.  § 1 ; Jornand.  de  Rebus  Get  ids,  c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  bo  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan. p.  385;  Zonar.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  Jlisi. 
A/isc.  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Mnratori.)  St.  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  (Bat  Empire,  vol.  xii.  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Rome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  II.  E. 
iv.  11.) 

3.  (B ifyoia,  Bepoia,  Bipoij , Bspoeia:  Eth.  B«- 
p6ev s,  Steph.  B.;  Bcrooensis,  Plin.  v.  23;  Itin.  An- 
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ton.;  Hierocles:  Haleb,  Aleppo),  a town  in  Syria 
(St rail.  xvi.  p.  751),  about  midway  between  Antioch 
and  Hierapolis.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii-  7 ; Ptol.  v.  15.) 
Julian,  after  a laborious  march  of  two  days  from  An- 
tioch, halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea.  (Julian,  EpisL 
xxvii.;  Tbeodcret.  iii.  22;  Miltnan’s  Gibbon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  144 ; Le  Beau,  lias  Empire,  voL  iii.  p.  55.)  Cboa- 
roes,  in  his  inroad  upon  Syria,  a.  d.  540,  demanded 
a tribute  from  Beroea,  which  he  remitted  afterwards, 
as  tire  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay  it.  (I’rocop. 
B.P.  ii.  7;  Mihnan's  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p.  315;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  ix.  p.  13.)  A.  D.  611  Chosroea  II.  occu- 
pied this  city.  (Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  p.  225  ) It  owed 
its  Macedonian  name  of  Beroea  to  Seleucua  Nicator, 
and  continued  to  be  called  so  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Arabs  under  Abu  Obcidah,  A.  D.  638,  when  it  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  of  Cbaleb  or  Chalybon.  (Ni- 
ceph.  U.  E.  xiv.  39  ; Schulten’s  Index  Geog.  s.  v. 
llaleb  ; Winer,  BibL  Real-  Wort.  Buck.)  It  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  the  Sultana  of  tire  race 
of  Hamadan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests 
of  Zimisccs,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  exca- 
vations a little  way  eastward  of  the  town,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  suites 
of  Urge  apartments,  which  are  separated  by  jxirtions 
of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilasters  left  at  intervals 
to  support  the  mass  above.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrat.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  Its  present  population  is  some- 
what  more  than  100, IKK)  souls.  For  coins  of  Beroea, 
both  autonomous  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan 
to  Antoninus,  see  Raschc,  vol.  L p.  1492;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359. 
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4.  (B *pta,  1 Mace.  ix.  4),  a village  in  Judaea 
(Reland,  Palaest.  p.  640),  which,  according  to  Winer 
(#.  t>.),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berea  men- 
tioned 2 Macc.  xiii.  4.  [E.  B.  J.J 

BERO'NES  or  VERO'NES  (Bfj pmrts),  a people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  TarraconensLs,  along  the  upper  j 
course  of  the  Ibenia  (Ebro),  on  ita  right  bank,  about 
Lorfrono,  between  the  Celtibbui  on  the  S.,  and  the 
CAHTABU  on  the  N.,  SE.  of  the  Autrigoxes,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Coxtestaxi.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  arc  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  form- 
ing. with  the  Celtiberi,  the  chief  remnant  of  the  old 
Celtic  population  of  Sprain.  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Virones  : Strab.  iii.  pp.  158, 
162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §55.)  The  following  were  their 
chief  cities:  Tritium  Metallum  (Tpirtor  M«- 
roAAo*',  Ptol.:  Tricio , near  Nay  era),  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  394)  simply  Tritium,  on  the  high 
road  from  Legio  VII.  (Leon)  to  Cacsaraugusta,  36 
M.I\  SE.  of  Virovksca,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a place  of  tlie  same  name  W.  of  Virovesca: 
VbRBLA,  on  the  same  road,  18  M.P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and  28  N\V.  of  CALAOGRR1S  ( Calahorra . Bin.  p. 
393),  undoubtedly  the  Varkia  or  Varia  (O vfyua, 
Ovapia)  of  Livy,  Strabo,  I’linv,  and  Ptolemy,  which  | 


was  the  strongest  city  of  the  district  (Liv.  L c.):  it 
stood  at  a passage  af  the  Iberas  (Strab.  p.  162), 
where  the  river  commenced  its  navigable  coarse  of 
260  M.  P.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4):  it  still  bears  its  ancient 
name  ( Varea,  a little  below  Logroho,  with  which 
some  confound  it ; Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  198;  Men- 
telle,  Ftp.  Med.  p.363):  Ouba  ('OAiWa,  Ptol.: 
some  assume  a corruption  by  transposition,  and  iden- 
tify it  with  the  ’0\6ia  mentioned  by  Stephanos  Bv- 
santinus  as  a dty  of  Iberia);  Coxtrkbkia,  also 
called  Leucas,  a stronghold  of  Sertorius,  as  being  the 
roost  convenient  bead-quarters,  from  which  to  march 
out  of  the  territory  of  tlie  Berones  into  any  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  (Lit.  Fr.  xci.  p.  27,  where 
mention  is  also  made  of  another  important  city  of  tlie 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Celtiberi):  Ukert  takes 
it  for  the  Cantabria  on  the  Ebro , which  is  mentioned 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen 
between  Logroho  and  Pinna.  (Sandoval,  A tmoL  &c. 
quoted  by  D’Anville,  Mem.  de  I Acad,  des  /*u**r. 
vol.  xi.  p.  771;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  321,  457, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BEROTHA  (Brjpwflrj),  mentioned  only  by  Jo- 
sephus as  a city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  for  from 
Cadesh  (Naphthali)  (Ant.\.  1.  § 18).  He  makes 
it  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which  Joshua 
fought  with  the  northern  kings,  “ at  the  waters  of 
Merora.”  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 9.)  [G.  W ] 

BERUB1UM,  the  third  promontory  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Scotland,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Pro- 
bably. Noss  Head.  [It.  G.  L] 

BKRYA,  a town  in  Apamcne,  according  to  the 
Peutinger  Tables , SE.  of  Antioch,  25  M.  P.  from 
Chalets  and  54  M.  P.  from  Bathna.  Niebnhr  (Rrise, 
vol.  iii.  p.  95)  found  many  ruins  under  the  name  of 
Bertia.  [E.  B.  J ] 

BERYTUS  (Bitpi/T<G,  Berytus  and  Berytus : Eth. 
BifpoTiof , Berytcnsis,  Berytius,  Steph.  B.  Scv  lax,  p.  42 ; 
Dionys.  Per.  v.  911;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.  § 5 ; Amm. 
Mar.  xiv.  8.  § 9 ; Tac  .Hist.  ii.  81 ; I tin.  Anton.;  PeuL 
Tab.;  Geogr.  Rac.;  Hicrocles:  Beirut),  a town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Bcrothai  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezelc.  xlvii.  16.)  In  the  former 
passage  Bcrothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  (comp.  v.  5),  which  appears  to 
have  iucluded  Hamath  (comp.  w.  9,  10;  2 Chron. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  passage  the  border  of  Israel 
is  drawn  in  poetic  vision,  apparently  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  Hamath  and  Berothan,  towards  Da- 
mascus and  Hauran.  The  Berotha  here  meant  would, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  (Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  442)  argues, 
more  naturally  seem  to  have  been  an  inland  city. 
After  its  destruction  by  Tryphon,  b.c.  140  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  756),  it  was  reduced  by  Agrippa,  and  colo- 
nised by  the  veterans  of  the  v.  Macedonica  legio 
and  viii.  Augusta,  and  became  a Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  felix  Berytus 
(Orelli,  laser . n.  514,  and  coins  in  Eckhol,  vol.  iii. 
p.  356;  Marquardt,  Ilandbuch  der  Rom.  AU,  p. 
199),  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  rights 
of  an  Italian  city.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  15.  1.  § 1;  Plin. 
v.  20.)  It  was  at  this  city  that  Herod  tlie  Great 
held  the  mock  trial  over  his  two  sons.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  1 1.  §§  1 — 6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  greatly 
favoured  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a splendid 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  beside  baths  and  porticoes, 
inaugurating  them  with  games  and  spectacles  of 
every  kind,  including  shows  of  gladiators.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  7.  § 5.)  Here,  too,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  his  father  Vespasian  by  the  exliibitioo  of 
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stnilar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the  captive 
Jews  perished.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  3.  § 1 ; comp.  5. 
§ 1.)  Afterwards  Berytus  became  renowned  as  a 
•chwl  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  of  law,  to 
which  scholars  repaired  from  a distance.  Its  splen- 
dour may  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from  the  third 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Mi  In  inn's 
Gibbon,  voL  iii.  p.  51.)  Eusebius  relates  that  the 
tnirtvr  Appian  resided  here  for  some  time  to  pur- 
sue Greek  secular  learning  ( De  Mart.  Paloest.  c.  iv.), 
and  Gregory  Th&uxnaturgus  repaired  to  Berytus  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law.  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
rv.  27.)  A later  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
respect  as  “ the  nurse  of  tranquil  life.”  (Nonnus, 
Bbrng*.  xli.  fin.)  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  it 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school 
removed  to  Sidon,  A.  n.  551.  (Mil man's  Gibbon, 
tqI  rii.  jx  420.)  In  the  crusades,  Beirut,  which 
was  sometimes  called  Baurim  (Alb.  Aq.  v.  40,  x.  8), 
was  sn  object  of  great  contention  between  the  Chris- 
tians ami  the  Muslim,  and  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  both.  In  a.  d.  1110  it  was  captured  by 
Baldwin  I.  (Wilken,  JHe  Krtue.  vol.  ii.  p.  212),  and 
in  A.n.  1187  by  Salih  eddfn.  (Wilken,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  295.)  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St.  George 
(»ho  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Syria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  laid.  2?etru  t is  now  commercially  the  most  im- 
pwtatit  place  in  Syria.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  shoulder  sloping  towards  the  shore  from  the 
NNW.  side  of  a triangular  point,  which  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amount* 
to  nearly  15,000  souls.  (Cbesner,  Exped.  Eupkrat. 
p.468.  For  coins  of  Berytus,  both  antnno- 
and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
ninus, see  Kckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  356 ; Raache,  Lex. 
AW,  vol.  1.  p.  1492.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BESA  or  BESSA.  [Attica,  p.  331 , b.] 
BESBICUS  (BeVSnro*  : Eth.  B«<rfmrjKdi),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  Cyticus.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  B 4o€ikos.)  The  my- 
thical story,  quoted  by  Stephanas  from  Agathodes, 
fiaes  the  island  near  the  outlet  of  the  RJtyndacus. 
Pliny  (t.  32)  places  Besbicu*  opposite  to  the  mouth 
«f  the  Rhyndacus,  and  gives  it  a circuit  of  18  Iloman 
nnlm.  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it  I 
among  the  islands  which  have  been  separated  from  j 
the  adjacent  mainlands  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
rtion assigned  to  Besbieus  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  Kalolimno,  a small 
bUnd  which  is  about  10  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyndacus.  [G.  L.] 

BESE'DA  ( B«<TTj8a j S.  Jtum  de  la  Badesas),  an 
inland  city  of  the  Castellani,  in  II  is  penis  Tarraoo- 
rwuis.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 71 ; coins,  ap.  best  ini,  p.  183; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Baorfmrw),  a city  of 
the  Turdetani,  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  Hispnnia 
Baetica,  just  outride  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Jn- 
nonia  (C.  Trafalgar'),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
{Itm.  Ant.  p.  408 ; Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; l*tol. 
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ii.  iv.  § 14;  Ceog.  Rat. t.  iv.  43.)  Some  identify  it 
with  Bejer  de  la  FronUtra ; hut  others  argue  that 
that  place  lies  too  far  inland  to  agree  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a sea-port,  and  take  the 
Homan  ruins  near  Porto  Barbato  fur  its  site.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  343.)  [p.  S.] 

BESOK  (B«w«Aof),  a brook  in  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, between  the  town  of  Ziklng  (assigned  to 
David  by  Achish  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
country  of  the  Amatekitee.  (I  Saw.  xxvii.  6,  xxx. 
8, 9.)  _ [G.  W.] 

BESSA  (B tprtra:  Eth.  Bifffoulbs),  a town  in 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  a wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  532;  Strab  ix 
p.  426 ; Steph.  B.  1.  c.) 

BESSI  (Btprtfoi).  a Thracian  tribe  occupying  the 
oountry  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Strvmon,  and  Nest  us. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a very  numerous  people, 
and  at  different  times  to  have  occupied  a more 
or  !es«  extensive  country.  According  to  Herodotus 
(rii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a free  Thra- 
cian people,  ami  had  the  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  part  tf  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  Bcssi 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haenms, 
from  the  Euxinc  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dardanians 
in  tlie  west.  In  the  second  century  of  oor  era  their 
territory  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  § 9)  mentions  the  Bcrxoud* 
among  the  smaller  arparTjrieu  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  refers  only  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Bead,  occupying  the  country  between  the 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Ncstus  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope. Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  donbt  that  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace ; they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  the  Macedonians ; 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wars  against  the  Thracians.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  was 
divided  into  four  cantons  (Steph.  Btz.  *.  r.  Trrpo- 
X«piTtw),  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  tlie  time  of  Strabo  tho 
Bessi  are  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  Thracians,  who  were  themselves  notorious 
as  \ij<rral.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  inhabited 
tflwrn,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Uscudama 
(Eutrop  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bcssnpara,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  and  others.  (Comp.  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Bachr  on  Herodotus,  L c.)  [L.  S.] 
BETA'SIl,  a people  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  war  with  Civilis,  Claudius  Labco,  a Batavian, 
mustered  a force  of  Ncrvii  and  Betasii  {Hut.  iv.  56); 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  a bridge  over  the 
with  a hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  {Hist.  iv.  66).  Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  Betasii,  bnt  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  |>o- 
rition.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Nervii  and  Tungri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Beetz, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Geete,  south  of  Jlaalcn.  in 
South  Brabant.  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (Bf;0a6apd),  mentioned  in  St. 
Johns  Gosjicl  (i.  28)  ns  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  tlie  Evangelist  “ beyond 
Jordan,”  i.  c.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (cmnp. 
j x.  40),  perhaps  identical  with  Beth-bara  {Judges, 
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viii.  24),  where  was  a ford,  from  which  the  place 
doubtless  derived  its  name,  equivalent  to  “ locus 
transitus.”  (Reland,  p.  626.)  [G.W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Bethhogla),  a town  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  cm  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
latter.  {Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  (Gen. 
1.  10,  11),  the  scene  of  the  mourning  for  Jacob. 
( Onomast . s.  v.  Art a Atad.)  A fountain  named 
’Ain  Hojla,  and  a ruined  monastery,  Kusr  Hojla, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  und  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Robin- 
son, II.  R.  VoL  ii.  pp.  267 — 271.)  [G.  W.j 

BETHAMMATUA  (B-qQamiapla,  PtoL  v.  15. 
§ 14),  a town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables , 14  M.P.  from 
Ceciliana.  This  place  cannot  be  the  Bctnmarisof  the 
A ntonine  Itinerary,  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
Zeugma,  and  Bethammaria  below  it.  [E.  B.  J.] 
BETHANY  (Bifiasia),  a village  15  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life.  (St.  John , xi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  El-Azariyeh,  i.  e.  the  village  of 
Lazarus.  (Robinson,  B.R.  vol.  ii.  p.  100.)  [G.  W.] 
BETHAR  (Bcther,  Bithcr,  BftMhjpa),  a city  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  i>.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a very  strong  city  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(Kuscb.  II.  E.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (Williams,  Holy  City , 
vol.  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  Beitir,  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  sonic  traces  of  its  fortifications,  while 
the  inliabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  siege.  f G.  W.J 
BETHARAMATHUM  (B-ndapdfxaOor),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraea  (9.  r.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  12.  § 6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  § 2.  (Rcland,  p.  560.)  [G.  W.j 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (B ijSapan<pQa),  a city  of 
Peraea,  which  Herod  Antipas  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (Ant.  xviii.  2. 

§ 1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  Herod  (Onomast.  s.  p.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Josephus  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7),  which  was  identical  with 
Bethsaida.  [Bethsaida.]  But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  i nten* hanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome,  was  Bcth-haram, 
a city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Bcth-haran  (Hum.  xxxii.  36).  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beth- 
ramtha.  (Rcland,  p.  642 ; comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
Julias  Peraeae.)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betharamathum , i.c.  the  mo- 
dem A mata, near  the  Jabbok.  [Amathus.]  [G.W.j 
BETHAYEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  after  that  city  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  “ the 
house  of  vanity.”  But  in  Josh.  (vii.  2)  the  two  places 
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are  distinguished,  Ai  being  placed  “ beside  Beth- 
aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel."  Michmask  is  also 
placed  “ eastward  from  Betbaven."  ( 1 Sam.  xiii.  2.) 
It  is  joined  with  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  (Hos.  v.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  Josh.  vii.  2)  BaiftjA,  (in  xviii  12)  Bajflwr,  (in 
Hos.  v.  8)  bln tf>  Tn»\  [G.  W.] 

BETH I) AGON  (B^Jay^*).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  one 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SW.;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xv. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name, 
Beit-dajnn,  now  in  Palestine,  one  a few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jaffa,  the  other  SE.  of  Nablus.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  sites,  but  are  not  identical  with 
either  of  those  first  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  Jaffa  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a large  village  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
( Onomast.  s.  v.  Beth-Dagon)  between  Diospolis 
( Lydda ) and  Jamnia  (Ytbna).  (Robinson,  B.R. 
vol.  iii.  p.  30, 11.  2.)  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  spread  was  the  worship  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.J 

BETH-D1BLATHAIM  (oXko t Acu0Aa0cu».  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  * [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (BodHjA,  Btj^A),  a border  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it.  (Josh,  xviii.  13;  Judges , 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarchs. 
(Gen.  xii.  5,  xxviii.  It) — 19,  xxxi.  1 — 15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying  “ the  house  of  Goa,” 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
infamous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings,  xii.  28,  33.  xiii.) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  ( Vzra , ii.  28 ; 
Nehem.  vii.  32,  xi.  31).  and  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  (1  Maccab.  ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  I.  § 3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  after  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  thin  nnd  the  coast-  (B.  J.  iv; 
9.  § 9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
as  a small  village  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  (Nablus),  twelve  miles  from  the  former 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  'Ayyai),  on  the  left  (or  cast)  of  the 
road  going  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  Hierosol. 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  on  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  Beitln,  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  in  for  el  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.  W.J 

BETH-GAMUL  (oIkos  rai/u^A),  a city  of  Muab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23),  probably 
represented  by  the  modern  village  of  I'm- el  Jemal 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Bozrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCAREM  (Batdaxapn<L,  Binary xopia), 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vL  1.)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  shoold  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Chaldacans’  approach  to  Jerusalem.  “ Mal- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Recliab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccarem,"  is  mentioned  by  Nehcmiah  (iii.  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a place  of 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je- 
rome (Comment,  in  Jerem.  L c.)  spiaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Thecua — i.  e.  Telcoa.  Its  site  was  con- 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pocock  (Tra r.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  bill,  aboat  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
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Tckoa,  conspicuous  overall  the  neighbourhood,  called  | 
by  the  natives  Jebel  Fureulis , the  Frank  Mountain  , 
of  European  travellers,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Herodium.  ( Robinson,  B.  R.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  170,  174.)  [O.  W.] 

BETI1-HARAN  [Bktbaramphtha.J 
BETHUOGLA.  [Bktiiaola.J 
BETH-JESIMOTH  (Eus.  B -n&cuTtpovO,  LXX. 
BanBaatiwwQ,  ‘AastficLB,  A laifiuB),  one  of  the  last 
stations  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
aud  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (Xwnb.  xxxiii.  49; 
Josh.  xii.  3.)  It  was  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
(Ezek.  xxv.  9.)  Eusebiua  confounds  it  with  Jaahi- 
nion  (q.  r.)  [G.  W.J 

BETHLEHEM  (Bcu0A««p,  Brj0\*4p} 
rrj% ),  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  six  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebron, 
called  also  “ Ephrathah"  and  “ Ephrath”  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7;  Mica.  v.  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thitea  (Ruth,  i.  2 ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  12).  It  probably 
o»ed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — i.  e.  the  house  of 
bread,  and  Ephrathah — i.  e.  fruitful,  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  mo6t  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a lofty  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a plain  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
valleys,  affording  excellent  pasture  and  com  lands ; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
out  in  oliveyards  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ( Gen. 
xlviii.  7);  but  docs  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
iff  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  version  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  ('E<f>pa0a,  a&nj  4<rrl  BatQKtt/j),  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  cities  (in  Joshua,  xv.,  after 
verse  59  of  the  Hebrew).  It  occurs  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1 , 2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinchas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boar,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (ii.  I ),  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  “the  city  of  David”  (St.  Luke , 
iL  4,  11;  St.  John , vii.  42),  and  was  subsequently 
yet  more  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  place  are  fully  recorded  by  SL  Matthew  (ii.), 
and  SL  Luke  (ii.).  The  place  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  § 78)  in  language 
which  implies  tliat  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (ctr. 
a.  i>.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  cave 
**  was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith”  (c.  Cels.  lib.  L p.  39),  agreeably  with 
which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a grove  of  Thanunuz  (Adonis)  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian  for  the  space  of  180  years 
(a.  d.  135 — 315).  (Epitaph.  Paul.  vol.  iv.  p.  564.) 
In  a.d.  325,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
erected  a magnificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Nativity  (Eusebius,  Fit  Const,  iii.  41,  43),  which 
still  remains.  In  the  following  century,  it  became 
the  chosen  resort  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modern  name  is  Beitlahem , a considerable  village, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.  [G.  W.j 
BETHLEHEM  (BcuBKetp,  BatBpan'),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  15).  The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modern  village  of 
Beitlahem , a few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sephurieh  (formerly  Diocaesarca).  [G.W.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA  (rorapxia  B*$\*im]<pwi/)t 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Jndaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and  the  situation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.l 

BETHMARCABOTH  (1  Chron.  iv.  31),  or 
Beth-luunarkaboth  (Josh.  xix.  5)  (BaiBpapipwB, 
B ai6fiax*pi€).  A city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.l 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BF.THAGABRA  (Bairo- 
7 a€pd,  Ptol.,  BatByavpij),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tingcr  tables,  between  Ascalon  and  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvi.  4),  and  is  protiably  identical  with 
BiryaSpis  (al.  Brrrapu)  of  Josephus,  which  ho 
places  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  (B.J.  iv.  6.  § 1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Elkutheropolis,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
of  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Nilus:  as  suf- 
fragans of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Reland's  Palaest.  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon),  from  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  ether  localities,  aud  the 
“ district"  or  “ region  of  Eleutheropolis,”  is  his  usual 
description  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  Beit-Jebrin , and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  “ the  lionse  of  Giants,”  and  the 
city  was  situated  not  far  from  Gath,  the  city  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  tho 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Treglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Rn- 
math-lchi  (Judges  xv.  9 — 19),  and  the  fountain  En- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &c.  ap.  Roland.  Palaest.  p.  752);  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  (/.  c.)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occasion  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a different  and 
less  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Reland,  L c .)  Beit- 
Jebrin  still  contains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  a ruined  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  in  the  substructions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(B.  R.  vol.  u.  pp.  355,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (BrjBatfS,  al.  Baaferrd,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Midionites  fled  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (vi.  33).  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  that  the  modem  village  of  Shutta , near 
the  Jordan,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  tins  Scripture  name.  (B.  R.  vol.  iii. 
p.  219.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-ZACIIARIAH  (Bat0£axap'a,  B«0£axa- 
p/a),  a city  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
sura  or  Bcthzur  [^.  r.],  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
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(l  Maccnb.  vi.  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9.  §4;  B.  J. 
i.  1.  § 5.)  It  was  here  that  Judas  Maccaboeus  en- 
camped at  a mountain  pass,  to  defend  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  against  Antioch  us  Kupator,  and  here  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Judas  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  brother  Eleaxar,  who  was  crushed 
to  death  by  one  of  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  belly.  (Joseph.  1.  c.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  Xaphp  Z a\apla  ( II . E.  ix.  17),  and  places  it  in  the 
region  of  Eleutheropolis  [Bkthogabius],  and, appa- 
rently in  order  to  account  for  the  name,  says  that  the 
body  of  Zachariah  was  found  there.  A village  named 
Tell-Zakartya  (Robinson,  B.  ft.  roL  ii.  p.  350)  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  S\V.  of  Wady-es-Sumt,  formerly  the  valley 
of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Judas's  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tioch us  was  not  far  distant  from  that  of  David’s 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.  [G.  W.] 
BETHORON  (BrjBOopolv.  BaiVtupwv).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13),  but  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to  tbe 
Levites.  (Josh.  xxi.  22.)  Originally  built  by 
Sberah  (l  Chron.  vii.  24);  they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Chron.  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower , the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
west,  where  the  mountain  country  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  plain.  It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (x.  10, 
1 1 ),  and  1 5 centuries  later  that  same  **  going  down 
to  Bethoron  " was  fatal  to  the  Roman  army  under 
Cestius,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsne- 
cessful  attempt  upon  the  city  (B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  lmd  been  once  again,  in  the  interim,  to  the  forces 
of  Antiochus  Epiphaucs,  under  Seron,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Marcabaeu*.  (1  Mace.  iii.  16,  24.)  Beth- 
oron was  one  of  several  cities  fortified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  50). 
These  tuwns  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea,  by  way  of  Lvdda,  and  arc  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  lino  of  march  of  the  Roman  legions 
(ll  cc.y  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  1,  2,  8).  The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stephanos,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, one  of  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war.  took  place  on  this  rood  (B.  J.  ii.  12.  § 2), 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  (cf. 
Ant.  xx.  5.  § 4.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  tliis  name  12  miles  from  Aelin 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Emmaus) 
[they  wonld  more  correctly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)l ; and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.  (Com- 
ment. in  Sopkon.  c.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-'ur  et-Tahta  and  el-Foka , i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a Roman 
road  are  to  be  {bond  between  them.  They  arc  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Robinson,  B.  ft. 
vol,  iii.  pp.  59 — 62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH  PHAGE  (Brj9<fxlyn'),  a place  on  Mount 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  (St.  Matth. 
xxi.  1 ; St.  Luke,  xix.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  (St.  Johny 
xii.  1),  came  on  the  following  morning  to  “ Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,”  L e.,  as  L'ghtfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  port  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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Bethany  met  that  of  Beth  phage.  (Choropraph. 
Cent.  ch.  xxxviL;  Exercitations  on  St.  Luke , xxiv. 
50;  Horae  Heb.  &c.  in  Act.  Ap.  i.  12.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bet  1) phage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whole  western  slope  of 
Mount  Olivet  as  far  as  the  city,  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  “ place  of  figs,”  from  tho  trees  planted  oa 
tbe  terraced  aides  of  the  mount.  ( Choro graph.  Cent 
xxx vii.)  Eusebios  and  St.  Jerome,  however,  describe 
it  as  a small  village  on  tbe  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  “ villa  (s.  damn*) 
sacerdotalium  maxi  11  arum  "(Comment,  in  SL  Matth. 
xxi.;  Epitaph.  Paulae),  as  being  a village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  victim*  be- 
longed. [G.  W.  j 

BETHSAIDA  (Brj&rdiW).  1.  A town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  (SL  John,  xii.  21 ; 
St.  Mark , vL  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  our  Lord’s  apostles  (St.  John , i.  45).  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  = “ vicus  piscatorum.”  (Reland,  s.  r.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Chorazin  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lord’s  mighty  works  were  done  (SL  Matth.  xi.  21 
— 23;  St.  Luke , x.  13);  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Bet  lisa ida  and  Capernaum  as  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  (Ado.  Uaer.  ii.  p.437.)  At  the  NB, 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaretb,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
coast,  isa  rocky  promontory  which  is  called  ftas( Cape) 
Seiyada,  and  between  this  and  some  ruined  water- 
works of  Roman  construction  — now  called  Tavga 
(mills),  from  some  corn  mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts — are  the  ruins 
of  a town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetrarch  enlarged  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Ti- 
berius. (Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 1.^  As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  immediately  on  his  assuming  tho  purple, 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustas  (a.  d.  14), 
and  probably  before  tbe  disgrace  of  Julia  (b.c.  2). 
And  it  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  doubtless,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  have 
Adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
of  the  Gospels  was  in  Galilee  (see  snpra,  No.  1), 
while  Julias  was  in  Lower  Gaulonitis  (B.J.  it  9. 
§ 1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  was 
not.  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Josephus, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Genneaareth  at  the  city  Julias.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  plan*  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch's  death.  (.4nf.  xriii.  5.  § 6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangolar  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  is  thickly  covered  with 
ruins,  but  especially  at  et-Tell^  a conspicuous  hill 
at  its  NW.  extremity.  (Robinson,  Bib.  firs.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  304—308.)  ' [G.  W.] 

BETHSAN  (Bcthshon,  Bai&rdr,  Brtodnj),  or 
SCYTHOPOLIS,  a city  of  the  Manassitcs,  but 
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rally  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Comp,  j 
Jtulg.  i.  27 ; 1 Chron . vii.  29;  Josh.  xvii.  11.)  It 
was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
d melon  ( 1 Maccab.  v.  52),  not  far  from  tlie  Jordan, 
and  was  GOO  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.  (2 
Mace.  xii.  29.)  In  the  time  of  Saul  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa,  hung  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  dty.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12.)  It  is  1 
placed  by  Josephus  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Galilee,  {B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 1 .)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  DecapoUs,  and  near  Tiberias.  {B.  J. 
iii.  8.  § 7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.  (Vita,  § 65.)  Ptolemy 
(v.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Coelesyria. 
Pliny  (▼.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  Decapo  I is  [Dkca- 
roLis],  says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
the  nurse  of  Bacchus,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
conflicting  accounts  arc  given  of  its  classical  name, 
Scythopolis,  Pliny  and  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  arc  supposed  to  have  occupied  it  on 
their  invasion  of  Palestine  (n.  c.  568 — 596),  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  (i.  105).  Reland  (p.  983), 
who  rejects  this,  suggests  a derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the  Succoth  of  G'en,  > 
xxxiii.  1 7,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  2ttv66iro\is  equivalent  to 
2i/jrodJ*oAi*.  The  modern  Greeks  derive  it  from 
Sxvtot  = 5<ppa  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering  j 
any  explanation  of  the  name.  This  name  is  tirst 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  of  Judges,  i. 
27  (Boi0tjcu\  1}  Icti  2kv6wv  *JAh),  and  occurs  in  I 
the  Apocryphal  books  without  its  original  name. 
(I  Macc . v.  52,  vii.  36;  2 Macc.  xii.  39.)  It 
early  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modem  ruins  bear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
Burckhardt  found  it  8|  hours  from  Nazareth,  “ situ- 
ated on  a rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ghor,”  the  peya  »«5 iov  of  Josephus,  i.  e.  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan.  M The  ruins  arc  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  a rivulet  and 
in  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several  branches,  must  I 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.”  ( Travels , ■ 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Mangles  approached  it  from  \ 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a Roman  road  on  the 
way,  and  a Roman  mile-stone.  The  principal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  “ the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct, 
....  180  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  viz.,  that  those  ! 
oral  recesses  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  being  constructed  to  Contain  the  brass 
sounding  tubes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are  i 
seven  of  them,  and  Vitruvius  mentions  that  even  in  : 
his  day  very  few  theatres  had  them.”  ( Travels , ' 
pp.  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  “ at  the  NE.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
for  the  lamps;  some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
serration.”  A fine  Roman  bridge,  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  among  which  are  pros- 
trate columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  paved  ways 
kmdintr  fttwn  the  city  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 
BETHSHEMESH  (B^oewm).  a priestly  city  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  {Josh.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxi.  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah's  foolish  challenge,  was  fought  between  him 
in d Jeboash  (about  B.  c.  826).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  1 1 
—13.)  It  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
by  Eusebios  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 


ten  miles  from  Elenthcropolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  {Onomast.  s.  r.)  This  correct* 
the  former  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  ot 
Elcutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ; but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  rend  “ west  ” in- 
stead of  u east;’’  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modern  village  of  ’Ain  Shems  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh ; and  this  would  nearly  answer 
to  the  descrijrtion,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1 Sam.  vi.  9 — 20,  where  this  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  this  city,  with 
some  others  in  “ the  low  country,"  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Akaz.  (2  CAron.  xxviii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-shcmosh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  {Josh.  xix.  4 1 .)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  nt  ’ A in  Shems , further  sen  e 
to  corroborate  its  identity  with  Bethsheniesh,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  “ here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  city  consisting  of  many  foundations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone.” 
(Robinson,  £.  R.  vol.  iii  p.  17 — 19,  and  noto  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  city  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
{Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  L 33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH  {BrfOcipovB).  [Bkthjksi- 
moth.] 

BETHULIA  (Brn/XoAa),  a strong  city  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  tho  mountain  range  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
passes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  was  .recovered  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilbca,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  Beit  l If  ah, 
by  its  fountain  ( Judith , vii  3.  xii  7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarcophagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schultz's 
Letter  in  Williams’s  Holy  City , vol.  i Appendix, 
p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZUR  {BijQoovp,  Brjdoovpa : Eth.  B^&roo- 
pdiot,  BijBoovpiTTjs),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  {Joshua, 
xv.  58;  2 Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Josephus  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  cities  of  this  name,  in  the  south 
of  Judaea  (1  Macc.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  some- 
times reckoned  to  Idumaea  (1  Macc.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  nark  rpiavrov  rijs  'Ibovpaias,  com- 
pare 2 Macc.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  {Ant.  xiii.  5. 
§ 7.)  In  the  time  of  Jndas  Maccabaeua  it  stood 
a long  siege  from  Antiocbus  Kupator,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  § 4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  renegade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiii.  2.  § 1),  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon 
(5.  § 7).  Josephus  places  it  70  stadia  distant 
from  Beth-Zachariah.  (xii.  8.  § 4.)  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  speak  of  B *0ooup,  or  BrjBtropwv,  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
from  the  latter.  [G.  W'.l 

BET  IS.  [Baetjs.] 

BKTONIM  (Botoj'i/u,  Josh.  xiii.  26),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabbok.  The  place  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (Reland,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a village  of  the  name  of  Batneh  in  the 
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B.tlka,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  tlie  tribe  of 
(hid,  but  as  this  is  south  of  es-Salt , its  situation 
hardly  suits  that  of  Betonim,  though  there  Is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib 
lit*,  vol.  iii.  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)  [G.  W.] 

BETULLO.  [Baktulo.J 

BEUDOS  VETUS,  a town  of  Phrygia,  which 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  when  describing  the  march  of 
Manlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  from  Synnada.  and 
between  Synnada  and  Anabura.  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches, &c.  vol.  i.  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
£*ki  (Old)  Kara  Ilissar,  which  “ is  situated  about 
5 or  6 miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phrygia 
Parorchis,  throughout  which  aro  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions.”  But 
Bciad , a place  NE.  of  EsH  Kara  JIUsar,  may  be 
lieu dos,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Beudns.  [Syjtxada.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B«urj;  Kth . Bfucuor),  a town  in  Lynces- 
tia  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Bevus,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Erigou,  and  probably  the  southern 
branch  of  the  latter  river.  (Stcph.  B.  s.  t\;  I.iv. 
xxxi.  33;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (B : Jezirch-Ibn-  Omar),  a 
Roman  fortress  situated  on  a low'  sandy  island  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
K.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammiunus  Marccllinus  (xx.  7.  § 1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  was  sitnated 
in  a territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the  Zabdcni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  Bexalxla,  a corruption  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  circumstance.  The 
finnans  granted  it  the  privileges  of  a municipal 
town;  and  in  the  reign  of  Constautius  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  mid  a great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  a.d.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Ucliodorus  and  all  his  clergy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Dausus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  (Acta  Mart.  -Syr.,  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134 — 140.) 

Constautius  mado  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amin.  Marc.  xx.  11.  § 6 ; 
Milman's  Gibbon , vol.  iii.  p.  207 ; Lc  Bean,  Has 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  Saphc  (2a<pjj)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Durbeta 
and  I)ebe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bczabda. 
(Comp.  2atpd,  Plut  Lucull.  22.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
(Journal  Royal  Geog.  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Jiisn  Keif  a to  Saphe,  and  Jezireh  to  Doha.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a wall  of  black  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Travels,  p.  450;  Chesnev,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  19 ; Ritter,  Erdkundc , vol.  i. 
p.  146;  St.  Martin,  Man.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  x. 
p.  162.)  [E.B.J.] 

BEZEK  (Bt(fK,  BtffKTj),  a city  of  the  C a naan  i te- 
at the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  the  capital  of  a district  which  gave  its  munc 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sheikhs  of  the  country. 
(Judy.  i.  4,  5.)  It  is  only  mentioned  again  in 
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1 Sam.  xi.  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  was  in  Judah, 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  r.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Neapulis, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a place  in  the  eastern  holders  of  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Bezek:  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  L Appendix,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

BEZKR  (Bosor  and  Bosora,  B o<r6p,  boaopa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Rcubenites  (DeuL  iv.  43, 
Josh.  xx.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxi.  36). 
There  is  ifo  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  EuM*bius,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bossora  und  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1 Macc.  v.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  there 
placed  in  Gilead  (comp,  versos  27,  36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  os  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nabathacans,  it  waa 
apparently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  the  tcUdtmess  (verse  28;  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 3),  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably the  City  of  Refuge,  in  which  case  Gilead 
must  be  taken  in  a wider  sense  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  [G.  W.] 

IllABANXA  (btaSdUa  and  B lavarya,  PtoL  vL  7), 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76°  30', 
23°  O'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  position  with  the 
modem  Bubban , on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zamctus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlier.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  iu  p.  313,  note,  comp.  p.  250.)  [G.  W.J 
BIAS  (Blay),  a small  river  of  Messenit,  filling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamisus  and  Corune.  (Paus. 

: iv.  34.  § 4.) 

BIA'TIA.  [Bkatia.] 

BIBACTA  (BtSaxTa,  Arrian,  Indie.  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Gedr  »->ia.  and 
opposite  to  a harbour  named  by  Nearchus  A lexandri 
I'ortus.  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  Sin- 
gada.  (Arrian.  Indie.  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vi.  21.  s.  23),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
there  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  in 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chilney  Isle.  It  is 
called  Camelo  in  Purchases  Voyages,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot’s  Collection.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  fV.l 

BI'BALI.  [Gallakcia.] 

B1BE,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Calagum  ( Chailli ) and  Dunx-ortorum 
(Reims').  D’Anville  (Notice,  (fr.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Ablois,  a large 
bourg,  which  is  separated  from  the  Marne  by  u high 
hill.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (BiffAfi),  a fountain  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.  (Paus.  vi L 5.  § 10,  vil  24.  § 5.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRACTE  (Autun),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  L 23;  vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Augustodunum.  It  is  not  possible  to  find 
any  site  for  Ribractc  except  Augustodunum;  tl»o 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Autun  by  the 
itinerary  measures  from  Bourges  and  Chalons-sur - 
Saone. 

Caesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  largest 
and  richest  town  of  the  Aedui  When  he  was  pur- 
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suing  the  Helvctii  (b.  c.  58),  who  had  crossed  the  | 
Soone,  he  came  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and  ! 
abont  this  distance  from  the  place  was  fought  the  j 
great  battle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  defeated,  j 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  lib  description  of 
Gallia,  where  he  b not  following  Posidonius,  has  the 
name  Bibractc(p.  192)  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
is  the  first  extant  writer,  who  names  Augustodunum 
os  the  capita]  of  the  Acdui,  and  under  this  name  it 
b mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy.  A passage 
of  the  orator  Eumcnius,  who  was  a native  of  Augus- 
toduiium,  shows  that  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
wished  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gratitude  to  the  Flavii,  for  both  Constantine  and  his 
father  Constant! us  Cldorus  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  place.  In  tbb  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibracte  was  once  called  Julia,  Polla,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a proof  that  Augustodunum  is 
not  Bibracte.  But  the  name  Julia,  which  was  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Augustus,  b equivalent  to 
Augusta,  and  indeed  a place  was  often  ca'lcd  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  a bo,  which 
meution  the  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  found  at 
A utun. 

Augustodunum  b mentioned  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii. 
43)  as  having  been  seized  by  Sacrovir,  an  Acdoan,a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvents,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  their  difficulties  except  by  a 
revolution  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also  j 
as  in  Caesar’s  time,  the  chief  city  of  theAedui,  was  the  j 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noblest  youths  of  the  : 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricos,  s 
who  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gnul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Galliums;  and  the  damage  that  was  [ 
then  done  was  repaired  by  Constantins  Ch locus  and 
hb  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

A utun  is  on  the  .d  rrour,  a tributary  of  the  Jjoire, 
but  it  occupies  only  a part  of  the  site  of  Augusto- 
dunum.  It  contains  many  Roman  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  3J  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inclom  an  oblong  space  between  the  A rroux  and  a 
brook  from  Mont  Jeu  (Mons  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  Arroux,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  walla  are  built,  like  the  walb  of  A 'imes,  of  6tones 
well  fitted  together ; and  they  were  flanked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thority. The  number  of  gates  b uncertain ; but  two 
still  remain,  tlie  Porte  d Arroux  and  the  Porte  St. 
Andre.  The  Porte  d Arroux  is  above  50  ft.  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  large  arched  ways  for  car- 
riages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  entablature  over  the  arches  is  a 
second  story,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
piksters ; seven  ardm  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andre  b less  ornamented  than  tlie  Porte  d Arroux, 
sod  less  regular.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  large  arched 
passages;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  but  one  b said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  from  | 
the  Porte  d Arroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  the  Porte  St.  Andre  to  the  side  i 
ophite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these  j 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marrhau,  \ 
as  it  b called  now.  This  place  must  have  been  the 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Porte  d Arroux,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Chaumar , evi- 
dently a corruption  of  Campus  Marti  us.  There  arc 
within  the  walb  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  and  traces 
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of  an  am  pi  i i theatre;  and  in  their  neighbourhood  was 
a nauinachia,  a large  basin,  one  diameter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  tlie 
Chaumar , are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  ( Guide  du  Voyageur , qr., 
par  Richard  et  E.  Hooqturt.)  They  were  coast  meted 
of  stones  cut  of  a small  ,-ue.  Thb  seems  to  have  been 
a magnificent  building.  There  arc  other  remains 
at  A utun. 

On  the  hill  of  Mont  jeu,  near  A utun,  there  are 
three  large  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
and  the  nauinachia.  The  line  of  thb  aqueduct  has 
been  dbcovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  Autun  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  tlie  Roman 
conquest  of  Gaul.  One  of  them  is  called  the  Pyra- 
mide  or  Pierre  de  Couhard , built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  b about  60  feet  high;  au- 
thorities differ  very  much  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  buse. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  A utun 
was  an  ancient  cliart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  under  the  foundations  of  a house. 
Eumcnius,  in  one  of  hb  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps: 
“let  the  youth  see  In  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily 
contemplate  all  lands  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervals  are  marked 
down  with  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  a verbose, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  Ac.;  Walckenaer, 
Geographic , &c.  vol.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.J 

BIBRAX,  a town  of  the  Remi,  viii  M.  P.  distant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axoua 
(.-lime),  and  near  a bridge.  ( B . G.  ii.  5,  6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bihrax  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  .dim*,  and  D’Anvillc  fixes  it  at  Bievre , which 
is  on  the  road  from  Pont-a ■ Vcre  on  the  A isne  to 
Loon  ; and  tlie  distances  agree.  [G.  L.] 

BI  DA  (BiSa  Ko\wvta,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 28.  VR.  13 tj5a, 
Bor) 5a ; Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Peut. : Belidah,  Ru.)f 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensb,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptus.  The  Notitia  Imperii  mentions 
a Pruepositus  limit  is  Bidnuis.  (Shaw,  Travels.  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

BIDIS  (BlSor,  Stcph.  B.:  Eth.  Bidlnus),  a small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( Verr.  ii.  22), 
who  relates  at  length  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
principal  citizen  Epic-rates  was  subjected  by  Verres. 
He  calls  it  “ oppiduin  tenue  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracuse.”  But  it  appears  from  hb  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights ; 
and  wo  find  the  Bidiui  again  mentioned  in  1'liny ’s 
; list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
| (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stcpiianus  calls  it  only  a 
! tppovptor,  or  “ castellum.”  Its  site  b considered  by 
Fazello  and  Clnveritu  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bitlino , about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  hb 
day.  The  name  b written  on  modern  ina}is  Bibino. 
(Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  453 ; Clover.  SiciL  p.  359  ; seo 
however  Amico,  Not.  ad  Fazell.  p.  456.)  [E.  H B.J 
BIDUCE'SII,  a Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affirms  that  D’Anvillc  has  im- 
properly confounded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  lie  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidul-,  or 
St.  Brieuc , on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Vi- 
DUCASSKS.]  [G.  L.] 

B1EN N US  (B; tvvoi : Eth.  Bu'yvtos:  Vidnos),  a 
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small  city  of  Crete  which  the  coast-deseriber  (Geogr. 
(Irate.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  vol.  ii.  p.  495)  places  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  midway  between  Hiera- 
pvtna  and  Lcben,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  parts 
of  Gortyna.  The  Blenna  of  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  is  placed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  20 
31.  P.  from  Hierapytna,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Bicnnns.  In  Hierocles,  the  name  of  this  city  occurs 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  Otui 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  this  city.  (Homer,  II.  r.  315;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  city  is  said  to  hare 
derived  its  mime.  Mr.  Pashley,  in  opposition  to  Dr 
(’miner,  who  supposes  tliAt  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
found  at  a considerable  distance  to  the  E.  of  Haghii 
Saramta  may  represent  Biennns,  fixes  the  site  at 
Y’uinos,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  indications 
of  the  coast-dcscriber.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (B Itira-Oiy  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20),  a people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  on  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  about  the 
city  of  Biecz  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [P.  S.] 

BIGEBRA  (Biyedfta),  a city  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  E.  of  Hispunia  Baetica.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41;  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 61.)  Ukert  identifies  it  with  Beetrra,  N.  of 
Cazorln.  ( Geogr . voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  [P.S.] 
BIGERRIO'NES,  a j>cople  of  Aquitania,  who, 
among  others,  surrendered  to  Cra'sus,  the  legatns 
of  Caesar,  in  n.  c.  56.  (B.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  Begem.  The  name  still  exists  in 
Bigorrt , a part  of  the  old  division  of  Gascogne.  It 
contains  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Turba,  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Tarbet. 
The  territory  of  the  Bigerriones  also  contained 
Aqnensis  Vicus,  now  Bagneres.  [G.  L.] 

Bl'LBILIS  (BfAfcAir,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  B.'Afcf, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58;  Belbili,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  city  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobriga,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
frequently  mentions  it  with  a mixture  of  affection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honour  he 
had  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Celtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  (iv.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  a barren  and  rugged 
country,  on  a rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  nver  Salo,  a stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel ; and  hence  Bilbilis  was  . 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  amis,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  hail  to  import  iron  from  a dis- 
tance. It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
reading,  in  the  former  line,  aqnis  for  eg uis;  iv.  55. 

1 1—15,  x.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  6,  xii.  18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ; Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
Bilbilis  seems  to  mean  the  Sola)  It  stood  on  the 
high  mad  from  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta, 
24  M.P.  ME.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquae 
Bilbitanar],  and  21  M.  P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
(/tin.  Ant.  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  w.-is  a municipium,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(Martial,  x.  103.  1.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius 
and  Metellns  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  all  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Caligula,  with  the  epigraphs  Bilbiu,  Bilbilis, 
and  Mun.  Augusta.  Bilbilis.  (Flore?.,  Med.  vol.  i. 
pp.  169,  184;  Mionnct,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  Snppl.  vol.  i. 
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p.  55;  Sestini,  p.  108;  Eckhel,  vol.  L pp.  35,  36; 
Rasclie,  s.  r.)  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  Bambola,  near 
the  Moorish  city  of  Calatagud  ( Job's  Castle ),  which 
is  bnilt  in  great  part  oat  of  its  mins  (Rader,  ad 
Martial,  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  460,  461  ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Sjtain,  p.  529).  [P.  S.] 

Bl'LBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Salo.  [P.  S.] 
BILLAEUS  (BiAAato*),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
which  is  the  modem  Filgds.  [Bithtxia.]  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tk*. 
The  Billaens  is  certainly  a considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  course  docs  not  appeur  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apollonius 
(ii.  792).  and  in  the  Periplus  of  Marcianos  (pp.  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  (PeripL  p.  14).  In  his  list  of 
Bithynian  rivers,  Pliny’s  text  (v.  32)  has  Lilaeus, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaens.  [G.  L.] 
BPNGIUM  (Bingen),  a Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (Kobe)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (Hist.  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  Bingium  while  he  was  in 
Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc.  xviil.  2.)  The  Antonine 
Itin.  mentions  Vincum  on  a road  from  Confluentes 
( Coblenz)  to  Treviri  ( Trier)  and  Divodurum  (Metz), 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  xxvi  Gallic  leagues 
from  Confluentes  to  Vincum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Vincum  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  from 
Confluentes  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bontobriee  to 
Vasa  via,  and  ix  from  Vosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvi.  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingen  and 
Moguntiaeum,  or  Maine.  [G.  L.] 

BIRTHA.  1.  (B ip$a,  PtoL  v.  18;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc.  xx.  7.  § 1 7 : Tekrit ),  an  ancient  fortress  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  description  of  Ammianus  (L  c.),  to 
have  resembled  a modem  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defended  by  out- 
works. Sapor  here  closed  his  campaign  in  a.  p. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  D’Anville  (Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  Tekrit , in  which  Gibbon  (voL 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St,  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p.  345)  donbta  whether  it  lay  so 
much  to  the  S.  The  word  Birtlia  in  Syriac  means 
a castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  position  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
i Tigris  by  Jovian  in  a.  ix  363  took  place  near  Tekrit. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6.  § 12;  Zosim.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  14th  century,  this  impregnable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  TaTinur-Bec.  The  mins  of 
the  castle  are  on  a perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, abont  200  feet  high.  This  insulated  cliff  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  tho  Tigris.  At  the 
foot  of  the  castle  is  a large  gate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  bas- 
tions are  quite  traceable.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  citadel  to  the  water’s  edge.  (Rich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147;  comp.  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p. 
448;  Chesney,  Erj>ed.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27; 
Iii t ter,  Erdhsnde , vol.  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A town  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  upper  part  of  a reach  of  that  river,  which  runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  below  a sharp  bend  in  the 
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stream,  where  it  follows  that  course  after  coming 
from  a long  reach  flowing  more  from  the  W.  This 
town  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Birtha  of 
Ptolemy  (r.  19 ; see  below),  but  incorrectly.  In 
fact,  the  name  of  Birtha  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer. 
Zosimus  (iii.  19)  mentions  that  Julian,  in  his  march 
to  Maogaxnalcha,  rested  at  a town  called  Bithra 
(Bi0pa),  where  there  was  a palace  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions that  it  afforded  quarters  for  bis  whole 
army.  (Comp.  Le  Beau,  Bag  Empire , vol.  iii.  p. 
93.)  This  town  was  no  doubt  the  modern  Bir  or 
Birthjik  of  the  Turks  (A&irut,  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 
p.  127).  The  castle  of  Bir  rises  on  the  left  bonk, 
so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  town  contains  about  1700  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a substantial  wall,  which,  like 
the  castle,  is  partly  of  Turkish  architecture,  partly 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Bir  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  bed  of  the  river  at  this  place  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  628$  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  (Buckingham,  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i. 
p.  49;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  452,  517; 
Chesney,  Erped.  EuphraL  voL  i.  p.  46;  Ritter,  Erd- 
ktutfie,  vol.  x.  p.  976.) 

3.  A town  to  the  SE.  of  Thapsacus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  places  in  73°  40'  long.,  35°  O’  lat.  This 
place,  the  same  as  the  Birtha  of  Hierocles,  has  been 
confounded  by  geographers  with  the  town  in  the 
Zeugma  of  Com  mage  ne,  which  lies  much  further  to 
the  N.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  976.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIS  (Bit,  Lid.  Char.  p.  8),  a small  town  placed 
by  Isidores  in  a district  of  Aria,  called  by  him  Ana- 
bim  (’Avetewr).  It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that 
it  is  a place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ark  and- Ab  and 
tbe  Helmend,  now  called  Bost.  Isidores  (/.  c.) 
speaks  of  a place  called  Blur  in  this  district,  which 
k prohably  the  same  as  he  had  previously  called  Bfr; 
and  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  of  the  Erymanthus  or  llel- 
mend,  u Erymanthus  praefluens  Parabesten  Arachosi- 
orem,"  a mistake,  doubtless,  of  his  transcriber  (i.  e. 
nap’  ASvtrrrir  for  IJapb  B v<mjy).  Tills  is  rendered 
more  likely  by  our  finding  in  the  Tab.  Pouting. 
Beetia,  and  in  Geo.  Rav.  (p.  39)  Bestigia.  (Wilson, 
A rtnna,  p.  158.)  [V.] 

BISALTES.  [Bisaltia.] 

BISA'LTIA  (BuroATfa),  a district  in  Macedonia, 
extending  from  the  river  Strymon  and  the  lake  Ccr- 
t iniris,  on  the  E.,  to  Crestonica  on  the  W.  (Herod, 
vii.  115.)  It  is  called  Bisaltica  by  Livy  (xlv.  29). 
Tbe  inhabitants,  called  Bisaltae  (BurcUrm),  were  a 
Thracian  people.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  b.  c.  480,  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
verned by  a Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent 
of  Macedonia  ( Herod,  viii.  116);  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Bisaltia  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)  Some  of  the  Bisaltae  settled  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Mt.  At  bos.  (Thuc.  iv.  109.)  The  most  im- 
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portant  town  in  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  of  Ar- 
gilus.  [Abgilus.1  In  this  district  there  was  a 
river  Bisaltes  (BiodAnji),  which  Leake  conjectures 
to  be  the  river  which  joins  the  Strymon  a little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  Neokh&rio , or  Amphipolis;  while 
Tafel  supposes  it  to  be  tbe  same  as  the  Rcchius  of 
Procopius  (<fe  Aedif  iv.  3),  which  discharges  into 
the  sea  the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  228 ; Tafel,  in  Pauly  t 
Kealencycl.  voL  i.  p.  1 1 1 5.)  The  annexed  coin,  which 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bears  on  the  obverse  tbe 
legend  BI2AATIKON. 

BISANTHE  (Btodvthf:  Eth.  bin cu-th]v6i : Jlo - 
dasto,  or  RodosUhig ),  a great  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Samians.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Herod, 
vii.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  il  2,  6;  PtoL  iii.  11.  § 6.) 
About  b.  c.  400.  Bisanthe  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thracian  prince  Senthes.  (Xen.  A nab.  vii. 
2.  § 38.)  At  a later  period  it*  name  was  changed 
into  Raedestum  or  Raedestus  (’Pol8# <ttov  or  'Pai8««r- 
roj);  but  when  this  change  took  place  is  unknown. 
In  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
did  much  to  restore  the  city,  which  seems  to  liave 
fallen  into  decay  (Procop.  De  Aedif.  iv.  9);  but 
after  that  time  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Bul- 
garians, first  in  a.  d.  813  (Simeon  Magister,  Leon. 
Armen.  9,  p.  614,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a second  time  in 
1206.  (Nicetas,  Bald.  Eland.  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
Annal.  13.)  The  further  history  of  this  city,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  Byzantium,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Pachymeres  and  Cantacuzenu*.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Resistos  or 
Resisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  176).  is  the  same  a*  Bisanthe; 
but  Pliny  (L  e.)  mentions  Bisanthe  and  Resist  us  as 
distinct  towns.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)  [L  .S.] 

BISTONES  (Bkrrpm  or  BhTurrtt,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  B KJTovia),  a Thracian  people  occupying  the 
country  about  Abdera  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Herod,  vii.  110.)  From  the 
fabulous  genealogy  in  Stephanus  B.  about  the 
founder  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  that  they  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  a*  the  river  Nestus.  The 
Bistones  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Thrace.  (Horut  Carm. 
ii.  19.  20;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  should  however  be 
observed  that  the  Roman  poets  sometimes  use  the 
names  of  the  Bistones  for  that  of  the  Thracians  in 
general.  (Senec.  A gam.  673;  Claudian,  Proterp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  Pliny  mentions  one  town  of  the  Bis- 
tones, viz.  Tirida;  the  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Dicaea,  Ismaron,  Parthenion,  Phalesina  and  Maro- 
nea,  were  Greek  colonies.  The  Bistones  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  B.  1.  c.),  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (Ilorat. 
1.  c.),  and  Minerva.  (Ov.  Ibis.  379.)  [L.  S.] 

BI'STONIS  (B«rroid j \tfivri;  Jxigos  Bum),  a 
great  Thracian  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Bistones, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59, 
vii.  p.  333;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 7;  Scvmn.  Chins,  673; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  lake  was  brackish 
(whence  it  is  called  Xifiyo0d\eurtra),  and  abounded 
in  fish.  (Aristot.  II.  A.  viii.  15.)  The  fourth  part 
of  its  produce  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
emperor  A read  i us  to  the  convent  of  Vatopcdi  on 
Mount  Athos.  The  river  Cossinites  emptied  it- 
self into  the  lake  Bistonis  (Aelian,  H.  A.  xv.  25), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  the  neighbouring 
country  and  swept  away  several  Thracians  towns. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.1 

BITAXA  (Bit«4o,  PtoL  vi.  17.  § 4,  viii.  25.  § 4 
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Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Aria,  perhaps  the  ! 
came  as  the  Bis  of  Isidoras  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Aracho*>ia.  [V.] 

BITHKA.  [Birtiia.] 

BITHYAS.  [Batiiynias.] 

BITHY'NI  (BiOuvoi).  [Bitiitma.] 
BITHY'NIA  (BiOvyla,  Bi6vvls),  a division  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mysia;  i 
on  the  south,  on  Phrygia  and  Galatia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Khyndacns  is  fixed  by 
some  geographers  as  the  western  boundary  of  ; 
Bithynia;  but  the  following  is  Strabo's  statement  ! 
(p.  563):  “ Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bounded  by  1 
the  Paphlagones  and  Mariandyni.  and  some  of  the  ; 
Epictcti;  on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Sea  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarius  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hello jmntiaca  Phrygia.”  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  Is  a correct  description 
of  the  coast  from  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  I 
of  Ciua.  In  his  description  of  tlie  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  As  tacos;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacos  is  another  gulf  (tire  gulf  of 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleia  as 
a Bithvnian  city,  and  this  A[«anieia  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Khvndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Khyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
Prusa  (Brusa),  he  observes,  “is  built  on  Mvsian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
My. -dans.”  (p.  504.)  Thus  we  obtain  a southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  scorns  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympias  to  the 
Nmgarins.  Strabo  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  llitliyni,  and  My*',  and  Phryges, 
and  also  of  the  Duliones,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Trees;  “ and  the  cause  is  this,  that  the  itn- 
ini.  rants  (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  mo6t  part,  1 
driving  out  and  being  driven  ont.” 

It  was  a tradition,  that  the  Rithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon ; that  they  were 
called  Stryinonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyui  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europo  by  the  Teueri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541 ) observes,  u that  the  Bithyui, 
being  originally  Mysi,  had  their  name  thus  changed 
from  the  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  Apollonia  and  Salmydessus."  Thucy- 
dides (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Lamachus  inarching  from 
the  Heracleotis  along  tlie  coa.it,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bithyni  Thraces,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
phon, who  had  scon  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  calls  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
cleia,  u Thrace  in  Asia;”  and  he  adds,  that  between 


! Hcrarleia  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  opposite  to  Byzantium, 

| there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Heracleia  itself,  he 
places  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni.  The 
name  Bithynia  does  not  ocenr  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, or  Xenophon;  but  Xenophon  ( Hell.  iii.  2. 
§ 2)  has  the  name  Bithynia  Thrace,  and  Bithynis. 
I It  appears,  then,  that  the  country  occupied  by  the 
' j*ople  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  further 
east  than  Heracleia,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween tbe  Sangarius  and  the  river  Parthenius. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  [lassed  over  to  Asia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
were  subjected,  with  other  Asiatic  peoples,  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ; but  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
makes  Thracians  their  generic  name,  anil  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  tlie  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  tlie  generic 
name  of  Thracians.  Pliny’s  statement  (v.  43)  is, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithvnia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  tlie  interior;  a statement  that  cer- 
tainly has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Persian  empire  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians; 
and  their  country,  the  precise  limits  of  which  at 
that  time  we  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a satrapy, 
or  part  of  a satrapy.  But  a Bithynian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  country  under  Doedalaus  or  I>y- 
ilalsus,  who  having,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
.4/1.  Phot.  Cod.  224),  “ the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni,” got  possession  of  the  Megan  an  colony  of 
Astacus  [Astacus].  The  accession  of  IXiedalsus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  n.  c. 
430  and  B.c.  440.  Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicoinodes  III.,  b gan  to  reign 
B.c.  91.  Doedalsus  was  succeeded  by  Boteiras; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  defeated  Calantus,  tlie 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territory.  Bas 
had  a son,  Zipoetcs,  who  became  king  or  chief  b.  c. 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachtis 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus.  Nicomcdes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  was  his  successor;  und 
his  is  a genuine  Greek  name,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intermarriage  between 
these  Bithynian  chieftains  and  Greeks.  This  Xico- 
mcdcs  invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  the 
Ihfcsporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  a rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  country 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  1C).  Nioomedes  founded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  on  tlie  gulf  of  Astacus,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  tlie  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propon-  is.  The  successor  of  Ni comedos 
was  Zielas,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  w'hoin  his  father  had  iuvited 
into  Asia;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  ami  killed 
the  king.  His  son  Prusias  L,  who  became  king  in 
n.  c.  228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hcllcspontine  cities,  und  massacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  town  of  Cius,  on 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  563), 
by  w'hich  his  dominions  on  the  west  were  extended 
nearly  to,  or  perha{>s  quite,  to  the  Ithyndacus.  He 
also  extended  his  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prusias,  as  he  had  done  to  Cius  on 
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the  Propontis.  He  also  took  Tin*  at  the  month 
of  the  Billacus,  and  thiu»  hemmed  in  the  Hcrncleotac 
on  both  aides:  but  bo  lost  his  lift*  in  an  attempt  on 
Heracleia.  His  successor  ( n.  c.  I 80)  was  Prusias  11., 
who  was  followed  by  Nicomedes  II.  (b.c.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nicomedes  II.  was  his  son 
Xi  corned  os  III.  (B.C.  91).  Tills  last  king  of 
Bithynia  after  being  settled  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
Homans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  out  by  Mithridatcs 
Ku  jet  tor  b.c.  88  (Liv.  Ep.  76),  but  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  b.  c.  74.  (Appian, 
Mithrid.  c.  7 1 .)  The  history  and  chronology  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton's  Fasti. 

Mithridatcs  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Pantos,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  far  as  Heracleia.  The  jiarts  beyond 
lieracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
Chalccdon,  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king;  but 
when  the  kings  were  put  down  (as  Strabo  expresses 
it),  the  Homans  preserved  the  same  limits,  so  tliat 
lieracleia  was  attached  to  Pontus,  and  the  jiarts 
on  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.  (Strab. 
p.  541.)  On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  111.  the 
Romans  reduced  his  kingdom,  according  to  their 
phrase,  into  the  form  of  a province  (Liv.  EpxL  93); 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
or  the  coast  from  Heracleia  to  Sidenc,  east  of  The- 
miscyra;  and  On.  Pompeitis  divided  it  into  eleven 
communities  or  municipalities.  (Dion  Cassius, 
xxxviii.  10 — 12;  Strab.  p.  541.)  It  is  proved 
that  A mis  us  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bithynia, 
from  tho  cuius  of  Amisua,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  first  known  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  occurs;  and  Theiniscyra  and  Sidene  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Ain  is  us.  That  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  which  Pompeius  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pylacmcues,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, about  mount  Olgassys,  a range  which  lies 
between  the  Billaeus  and  the  Hairs;  and  this  jiart 
Augustus  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
b.c.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
on  the  Iris.  So  large  a part  of  Pontus  being  udded 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  a name  which  it  liad 
at  least  from  a.  d.  63,  as  we  fee  from  inscriptions 
(Procos.  j»rovinciae  Ponti  et  Bithyniac).  though  it 
is  sometimes  simply  called  Bithynia.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
L 74.)  The  correspondence  of  Pliuy,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Arnisus  were  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  Amiaus 
Is  east  of  the  HaJys.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  111.) 
And  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  “ Bithyuae  et  Ponticae  ciritates,”  or  of  the 
“ Bithyni  et  Pontici ,”  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
the  original  Bithynia  and  a large  part  of  the 
Mitiiridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  first  a Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Proconsul.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  74;  xvi.  18.)  On  the 
division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Bithynia 
was  given  to  the  senate;  but  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  tlie  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamphylia.  Afterwards  the  governors 
were  called  Lcgati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ; and  in  place  of 
Fractures  there  was  Procuraiores. 

The  regulations  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
for  the  administration  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
several  times  by  the  younger  Plinius  ( Ep . x. 
84,  85,  &c.).  The  chief  town  of  Bithynia, 


properly  so  called,  or  of  the  port  west  of  Heracleia, 
was  Kicomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  on  a coin  of  the  time  of  Germanic  us, 
though  Nicoca  disputed  this  title  with  it ; but 
Nicaea  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metropolis 
under  Yalentinian  and  Valeria.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  whic  h Pompeius  distributed 
among  eleven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
b.  c.  7,  had  two  metropoleis  ; Pompeiopolis  fur 
Paphlagonia  ; and  Aniusia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pontus  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remaining  part  of  Pontus  commenced  south 
of  Amasia,  about  the  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  tho 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  ’Irapezus  (7VeW- 
zond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antonins, 
b.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  ai.d  this  kingdom,  after 
jmssing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  sou  Polemo,  was 
made  into  a separate  province  by  Nero,  a.  i>.  63 ; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Galatia. 

'Ibis  explanation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
fusion and  error  that  appear  in  many  modem  books, 
which  make  the  Parthenius  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
Paphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a sejiarate  division  like 
Bithynia, and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  are  consequently 
narrowed  a great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Thrace.  Prusa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  ami  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chalcedon,  Arnisus,  and  Trapczus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (libcmc);  and  Ajjameia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  made  coloniae,  that  is 
they  received  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  b.  c.  45. 

| Nicoinedcia  is  not  mentioned  as  a colonia  till  the 
third  century  a.  i>.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
■ time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
I have  a common  religious  festival;  the  place  of 
j assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  lcjist  at 
one  time,  Kicomedeia.  The  Romans  also  were  very 
| jealous  about  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
j handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 

I (Plin.  Ep.  x.  36,  96.)  During  the  administration 
i of  the  younger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Trajan’s  advice,  who  in  this  matter  was 
more  liberally  disposed  than  his  governor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  x.  97,  98.) 

Tho  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  tho  towns  tliat  aro 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  Prusa  (Aim),  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  south  of  Brass,  belongs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Prusa,  and  a little  more  north, 
is  Leucae  ( Ltfke ),  on  a branch  of  the  Sangarius, 
! and  j>erhaps  within  the  limits  of  Uithyniu.  Clan* 
| diopolis,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  has  been  mentioned  as 
i ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
j but  to  fix  precisely  a southern  boundary  seems 
impossible. 
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The  coast  line  of  Bithynia  from  the  Rhyndacius 
to  the  Bosporus  contained  the  bars  of  Cius  and 
Astacus,  which  have  been  mentioned;  and  a narrow 
channel  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus  separated  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territory.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Calpe,  which  wan  visited 
by  Xenophon  ( A nab.  vi.  4).  The  mouth  of  the  San- 
garius  is  east  of  Calpe;  and  east  of  the  San  pari  us 
the  coast  makes  a large  curve  to  the  north  as  far 
as  the  Acherusia  Chersonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Herocleia.  The  Acherusia  Chersonesus  is  described  | 
by  Xenophon  (.4  nab.  vi.  2).  From  Heracleia  to  the 
promontory  Carambis  ( Kerempe ) the  coast  has  a 
general  ENE.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus,  and  east  of  the 
Billacns  the  city  of  Aniastria  on  the  coast  From 
Cape  Carambis  the  coast  line  runs  east  to  the  pro- 
montory Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  (5«mh).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  forms  a cun  t*,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  llalys  is  near  half  a degree  further 
south  than  the  promontory  of  Lepte.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
And  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A hay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Amisus  (Samsvn). 
At  the  extremity  of  a projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  hay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amaain  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a much  longer  course  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  maps.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  farther  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown ; but  the  description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Trapezus  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  Pontus. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  Ithyn- 
da* •us.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  (tart  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  Asia  hare  a general  eastern  direc- 
tion, but  they  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a general  northern  course  to  the  wa. 
A large  part  of  tlie  course  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appears  to 
lie  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
bonier  of  Bithynia.  The  Argonthonius  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  Asta- 
cus and  Cius.  The  Ormeuium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  south  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  and  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  from  the  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  rugged  region.  The  country  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous;  but  these  heights  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  aud  those 
to  the  east  of  it.  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Nico- 
medeia  and  the  Sangarius  is  the  lake  Sabanja , pro- 
bably Sophon,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Empire;  and  certainly  the  lake 
which  Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
proposed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacus 
by  a canal  (Ep.  x.  50).  The  Ascania  [Ascajha] 
on  which  Nicaea  stands  is  larger  than  lake  Sabanja. 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  lake  of  Abullumte,  through  which  the  Rhvn- 
dacus  flows,  is  also  a mountain  lake,  and  abounds  in 
fish.  This  is  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo,  but  the 
basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  does  not  appear  to  hare 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  part  of  Bithynia  west  of 
| the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
contains  some  fertile  plains.  It  was  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extensive  forests,  which 
commence  in  thecountry  north  of  N icomedeia  ( Izmid), 
and  extend  nearly  to  Boli  on  the  Sangarius.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  are  west  of  the  Sangarius. 
The  places  east  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note ; and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  interior,  east  of  the 
Sangarius,  was  a wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  forests  in  this  part.  One  great  road  ran  along 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  past 
Heraclea,  Amastris,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Amisus. 
A road  ran  from  Chrysopolis,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  to  Nicomedeia. 
But  there  is  no  road  east  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
excejit  those  that  run  a considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  a fact  which  shows  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a paper  in  the  London  Grog.  Journal , 
vol.  ix.,by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Note*  of  a Journey  from 
Constantinople  by  Heraclea  to  Angora,  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  the  physical 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L] 

BITHY’NIUM  (Bi&w'iov:  Eth.  Bi Qwitvs,  Bith/- 
rulrrjs),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tins,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  and 
jiosscssing  the  country  around  Salon,  which  was  a 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  its 
cheese.  (Plin.  xi.  42;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  XaAwrtia.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthplace  of  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  as  Pausanius  tolls  us  (riii.  9), 
who  adds  that  Bithynium  is  beyond,  by  which  be 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius;  and  ho 
odds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bithyiuans 
are  Arcadians  and  Mnntineis.  If  this  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwards  Claudio- 
polis,  a name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  voL  i. 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  this  name.  I>ion  Cassius  (Ixix.  11.  ed. 
Reimarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Bithynium  and  Claudiopolis  also.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pansanias  that  Bithynium 
was  on  or  near  the  Sangarius,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  he  a correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (Ana  Minor,  p.  309);  and  be  con- 
cludes from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pansanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a Greek  colony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  places  it 
in  the  interior;  as  Pliny  (v.  32)  does  also.  It  seems 
probable  tlwt  Claudiopolis  was  in  the  basin  of  the 
Billaeus;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy  a 
determination  of  Claudiopolis.  [G.  L.] 
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BITITRIGES.  Livy  (v.  34)  represents  the  Bi-  ing been  found  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  words:  “ Genio 
t arises  as  the  chief  people  of  Gallia  Celtica  in  the  civitatis  Bit.  Viv.;”  bnt  it  is  of  doubtful  authority, 
time  of  Tarquinius  Prise  us.  They  gave  a king  to  Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisci,  which 
the  Celtic  nation,  ami  his  name  was  Ambigatus.  he  calLs  Xoviomagus ; but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

Liry  calls  tlio  Celtae  the  third  part  of  Gallia,  in  The  limits  of  the  okl  diocese  of  Bordeaux  arc  said 
which  he  follows  Caesar’s  division  (i.  1);  but  in  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
the  time  of  Ambigatus,  the  name  Celtics  must  port  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  in- 
hare comprehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia  eluded  in  the  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
Narbonensis,  and  perliaps  all  Transalpina  Gallia,  calls  these  Bituriges  also  “ liberi.”  It  was  a wine 
Howerer,  the  list  of  peoples  whom  Livy  represents  as  country  in  the  Koinan  period,  as  it  is  now.  [G.  L.] 
emigrating  into  Italy  under  Bellovesus,  the  nephew  BIZO'NE  (Bt(d)vrj:  Eth.  Bifwwot),  a town  of 
of  Ambigatus,  comprehends  only  those  who  were  Lower  Moeria  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine,  between 
within  the  limits  of  Caesar’s  Celtica;  and  among  the  Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
emigrants  were  Bituriges.  In  Caesar's  time  (vii.  5)  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  54,  viL 
the  Bituriges  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  p.319;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  5 ; Plin.  iv.  18;  Stepli. 
Acdui,  ami  tho  boundary  between  them  was  the  Bvz.  s.  r. ; Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24.  who  calls  it  Bison, 
upper  part  of  the  Liguria  or  Loire , below  the  junc*  and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6, who  calls  it  Bizoi.)  [L.  S.] 
tion  of  the  Loire  ami  the  AUitr.  D'Anville  makes  BIZYA  (Bi^i/tj ; Eth.  Bi{vi)v6s),  a town  in 
the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  correspond  to  the  old  Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Stcph. 
diocese  of  Bow-yes,  which  extended  beyond  the  pro-  By*,  s.  v.\  Solin.  10;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

vince  of  Berri  into  a part  of  Bourbotmois,  and  even 
into  Touraine.  The  Bituriges  were  altogether  within 
the  basin  of  the  Loire , and  port  of  the  course  of  the 
I mire,  and  the  greater  port  of  that  of  the  Cher , were 
within  their  territory.  Caesar  describes  their  capital 
Araricom  ( Bourges ),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
all  Gallia  (vii.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  under 
Vemngetorix  (b.c.  52),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attack  Avaricum,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
turiges were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of  BLABIA.  [ Blavia.] 

the  Gallic  confederates,  to  prevent  them  from  fall-  BLAE'NE  (BAanefr),  a fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
mg  into  the  hands  of  the  Homans.  The  Bituriges  (p.  562)  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
intrrated  earnestly  that  Avaricum  might  be  ex-  Olgamys.  [Bithtxia.]  He  mentions  it  with 
crpted;  and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Vercin-  Domanitis,  through  which  the  Amnias  flows,  but 
getorix,  it  was  resolved  that  Avaricum  should  be  he  gives  no  further  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.] 
defended  against  Caesar.  [Avaricum.]  BLANDA  (BAdvJa),  a city  of  Lucania,  mentioned 

These  are  the  Bituriges  to  whom  Strabo  (p.  190)  by  Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province; 
and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bituriges  Cubi.  but  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  tho 
Th*  same  appears  on  the  naumachia  of  Lyon,  where  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
it  indicates  the  place  which  was  reserved  for  the  re-  includes  it  in  Bruttium,  but  this  seems  to  be  a mis- 
presentatives  of  these  people  at  the  games ; and  it  take  : Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
occurs  in  several  otlicr  inscriptions.  The  Bituriges  which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
had  iron  mines  in  their  territory  (Strab.  p.  191);  and  recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  22),  when  describing  the  siege  of  Lucanian  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  20;  Plin.  iil  5.  s.  10; 
Avaricum,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving  Mel.  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iil  1.  § 70.)  The  Tab.  Peut. 
galleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  they  had  also  places  it  on  the  road  along  the  coast  of  Lucania: 
great  iron  works  (magnae  ferrariae)  in  their  country,  the  adjoining  names  are  corrupt ; but  if  tho  distance 
(Comp.  Rutilius,  I tin.  i.  351 : “Non  Biturix  largo  from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  upon,  we  may  place 
potior  stricture  metallo.")  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of  Blanda  at  or  near  the  modern  Mar  ate  a,  a small 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bitoric  wines,  and  alsoColu-  town  on  a hill  about  a mile  from  the  Golf  of  Poli- 

mella;  but  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  the  castro,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 

winrs  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci.  remains.  It  is  12  miles  BE.  of  Policastro  (the 

The  Bituriges  were  included  in  the  extended  pro-  ancient  Buxentum),  and  16  N.  of  tho  river  Laus 

rin«  of  Aquitania  [Aquitaxia],  and  Pliny  calls  the  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Holsten.  Not.  m Clurrr. 
them  “liberi,”  a term  which  implies  a certain  degree  p.  288;  Rrnnanelli,  vol  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  H.  b.] 

of  independence  under  Roman  government,  the  na-  BLANDO'XA  (Itin.  Ant.)  or  BLANO'NA  (BAa- 
ture  of  which  is  now  well  understood.  [G.L.]  viva,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 10),  a town  of  Liburnia  in  11- 
BITU'RIGES  CUBI.  [Biturioes.]  lyricum,  on  the  road  between  Iadera  and  Srardona. 

BITURIGES  VIVISCI.  Strabo  (p.  190)  says  BLARIACUM  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
that  the  Garonne  flows  between  the  Bitnriges  called  Atnaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar's  Aduatuca 
Iasci  and  the  San  tones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic  ( Tongem)  and  Noviomagus  (Ngmegen).  It  is  42 
nations ; for  this  nation  of  the  Bituriges  is  the  only  Gallic  leagues  or  63  Roman  miles  from  Atnaca  to 
people  of  a different  race  that  is  settled  among  the  Blariactun,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Blerick  on 
Aquitani,  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them;  and  they  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
have  for  their  place  of  trade  Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  Limburg.  [G.  L.  j 

Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the  BLASCON  (BAd<r *»»').  Strabo  (p.  181)  places 
Rame  is  Ubiari,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisci  in  the  this  small  island  close  to  the  Sigiran  hill,  or  Sitium, 
c4d  I.atin  translation.  Ausonius  ( Mosella . v.  438)  ns  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Gnllicns  Sinus 
ha*  the  form  Vivisci:  “ Vivisca  ducens  ab  origine  into  two  parts.  (Grosknrd,  Trans.  Strab.  i.  p.  812.) 
genlm.”  An  inscription  is  also  mentioned  as  bav-  * The  name  Setinin  or  Sitium  appears  in  the  modem 
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name  Cette,  though  the  promontory  is  west  of  Cette. 
Blascon  is  Jirtjcon , a small  island  or  rock  about  half 
a mile  from  the  coast  and  off  Agathe  or  Agde . It 
is  mentioned  bv  Avienus  ( Or.  Mar.  v.  64H).  &c.)  and 
by  l’liny.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  but  tlie  island  Agathe  does  not 
exist.  (I)’Anville,  Notice,  Ac.)  [G.  L.] 

BLASTOPHOENl'CES.  [Bastetaxl] 
BLATUM  BULGIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerary.  Lying  immediately  north 
of  Luguvallum  (Carlisle),  it  best  agrees  with  Mid- 
dle by,  where  Roman  remains  occur  at  the  present 
time.  [ K*  G.  L.] 

BLAUIJUS  (BAaodoj),  a (dace  in  Phrygia,  men- 
tioned by  Steplianus  (a.  v.  BAaOSoi)  and  Ntrabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancyra,  Strabo 
says:  u They  had  a strong  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  Blau- 
dos,  towards  Lydia."  This  does  not  tell  us  much. 
Forbiger  thinks  that  Blaudos  is  very  probably  Bulat, 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  ( Royal  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  viii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to  i 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra  [Ancyka.]  [G.L.]  ; 

BLAUNDUS  (B\aoe5os),  a place  in  Phrygia,  pro-  1 
bably  the  Blaeandras  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (Ile- 
tenn'hes,  * fc.  vol.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blaundus 
at  Suleimanli,  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  Su,  a branch  of  the  Maeander.  Ho  found 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gobek , on  inscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  Sulci-  j 
t nonli.  It  begins  BAaueSewr  M otttborwr,  and  speaks 
of  the  B0VA77  and  &ijpo$.  It  belongs  to  the  Homan 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  KouaBparou  (Qua- 
il rati).  Anotlier  inscription,  given  by  Amndell,  from 
a tomb,  contains  the  name  of  L.  Salvias  Crispins,  and  : 
a Greek  translation  (tovto  to  pnuittov  K\-npovopoii 
ovk  aKokovfryow)  of  the  usual  Homan  monumental 
formula,  “ hoc  inouumentum  heredes  non  acquit  ur.”  I 
From  this  it  appears  that  Roman  law  had  found  a i 
footing  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a small 
fragment  of  two  Homan  inscriptions  at  Suleimanli, 
but  be  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  There 
is  an  acropolis  at  Suleimanli,  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
tla?  remains  of'  a theatre.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a gateway,  on  each  side  of  which  is  “ a 
massive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  jart  of 
which  is  stiil  remaining.”  Within  the  walls  arc  the 
ruins  of  a beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Erechtheium  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Azam.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  ruined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a considerable  place. 

Amndell  (Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  voL  i.  p.  80, 
&c.)  has  given  a view  of  Suleimanli , and  a plan  of  the 
place,  lie  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  the  spot.  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  on  the 
road  between  Dorylaoum  and  Philadelphia,  a place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
delphia; ami  Arundell  concludes  that  Suleimanli  is 
Clanudda,  xs  the  distances  agree  very  well  with  the 
road.  Amndell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KAarrov8«e»'. 
This  name  Clauudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notit iae,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a corruption  of  Bluun- 
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' das  and  Aludda.  Certainly,  the  name  Aludda.  in 
tlie  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  suspicious. 

1 Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
1 Clanudda  which  was  in  tlie  possession  of  Mr.  Borrell 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arundell  speaks  of 
ns  being  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbundiam. 
Mr.  Arundell  saw  both,  but  it  seems  that  be  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbumhnm’s  was  that  which  had 
been  Mr.  Borrell's.  Lord  Ashbumhani's  is  said  to 
be  lost.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  lias  several 
autonomous  coins  of  Blaundus,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Gobek , and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlaundus.  This  interchange  of  M 
and  B is  curious,  for  it  apj»ears  in  the  forms  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (&por6s,  popr6$,  for 
instance).  Ho  observes,  that  “ nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  mistake  M for  KA,  supposing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  Clanudila."  “ Su- 
leimanli” he  adds,  “ is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
rood  between  Philadelphia  and  Kutakiyah,  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel.”  The  question  » 
curious,  and  perliaps  not  quite  determined ; but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  conclusion,  that 
Suleimanli  is  Blaundus,  and  that  Clanudda  never 
existed.  [G.  L] 

BLAVIA  ( Blaye ),  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Burdig&la  ( Bordeaux ) 
to  Mediolanum  of  the  San  tones,  or  Saintes.  In  tlie 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  varies,  according  to  tlie 
MSS.,  between  Blavium  and  Blavaturn,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonius.  (Ejast. 

i«)— 

Aut  it  era  tarn  m qua  glares  trita  viarum 
Fert  militarem  ad  Blaviani. 

The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  Itinerary  or  tlie  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

The  B Libia  of  the  Notitia  Is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blaect,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (BAcTu/tr,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  St  rah. 
xvii.  p.  819;  Blemvae,  Plin.  v.  8.  § 8,  § 44, 
46;  Soliu.  iii.  4;  Mela,  i.  4.  § 4,  8.  § 10;  lsidor. 
Orig.  xi.  3.  § 17;  Blcmyes,  Avien.  Rescript  Orb. 
v.  239;  Bleinyi,  Prise.  Perieg.  209;  Claud.  Nil  v. 
19),  were  an  Aethiopiail  tribe,  whose  position  varied 
considerably  at  different  epochs  of  history.  Under 
tbe  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  tbe  age  of 
the  Antonine*,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  was 
compiling  his  description  of  Africa,  tlie  Blcmyes 
ap[»car  S.  and  E.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapoa 
and  Astaboras.  But  ns  a nomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(Kratosth.  up.  Strabo*.  xvii.  p.  786;  Dionya.  Perieg. 
v.  220)  bring  them  as  far  westward  as  tin*  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.,  the  Blemycs  had  spread  northward,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Syese 
with  such  formidable  inroads  .as  to  require  fir 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  armies. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  tlie  pastoral  races  cf 
Nubia,  which,  like  their  descendants,  the  modern 
Barabra  and  Bisharee  Arabs,  shifted  periodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  from  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  bills  to  tlie  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  tbe  feeders  of  tlie  Nile.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guides 
and  merchant*  of  the  caravan-traffic  with  dread  of 
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the  name  of  Blemyes;  and  travellers  brought  back 
with  them  to  Egypt  and  Syria  the  most  exaggerated 
reports  of  their  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Blemyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  cosmo- 
graphy as  one  of  those  fabulous  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Garamantid  tribes,  whose 
eyes  ami  mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
negroes  and  the  apes.  (See  Augustin,  Civ.  I).  xvi. 
8.)  According  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv.  7 ),  they  were 
an  Aethiopian  people  of  a somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dccius,  a.  d 250.  They 
were  then  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Citron.  Pasch.  p.  505,  ed.  Bonn.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  YopLscus  (Aurclian,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian 
in  a.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probus  (a.  d.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Roman  populace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their 
chiefs,  and  by  ceding  to  them  the  Homan  possessions 
in  Nubia.  Bnt  even  these  concessions  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
almost  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
from  the  Thebaid.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  19.) 

BLEMPNA.  [Bkleuina.] 

BLE'NDIUM.  [Cantabri.] 

BLERA(BA^pa : Kth.  Bleronus),  a city  of  Etruria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  latter  among  the  minor  cities  (wdAix^ai)  of 
the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  8 ; Strab.  ▼.  p.  226 ; 
Ptol  iii.  1.  § 50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
corrupted  into  Olera)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  part  of  it  is  very  confused)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Forum  Clodii 
and  Tuscan ia  ( Toscanella) : a position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Bieda , about 
12  miles  SW.  of  Viterbo:  a name  which  is  evidently 
but  a slight  corruption  of  that  of  Blcra.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  are  called 
BiedanL 

No  further  information  concerning  Blcra  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  : but  it  derives  considerable 
interest  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bieda. 
The  anrient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  present  village,  on  a narrow  tongue  of 
land,  hounded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  precipitous  banks  of  volcanic  tufo.  The  soft 
rock  of  wltich  these  cliffs  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a sepulchral 
character,  ranged  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock: 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
architectural  facades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  CasteldAsto  [Axia],  hot  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
decorations.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
a * is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Necropolis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etruria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a single 
areh,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  and  certainly  of  Homan  construction. 

(A  complete  description  of  the  ancient  remains 
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found  at  Bieda  is  given  in  Dennis’s  Etruria , rol.  i. 
pp.  260— 272.)  [E.  H.B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrium  (Usk),  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Town.  [K.  G.  L.] 

BLETISA.  [Vkttonks.] 

BLU'CIUM  (BAoujciok).  a place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotarus  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addressed 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  ( pro 
Reg.  Deiot.  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Luceium  (od. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Aovkuov. 
But  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabo’s 
text  as  in  Cicero’s.  The  site  of  the  place  is  nn- 
known.  [G.  L.] 

BOACTES  (Bodmer,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3),  a river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a confluent  of  the  Macra  or  Mngra  : hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  Vara , the  only  con- 
siderable tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Ckiavari , and  flows  through 
a transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  joins  the 
Maqra  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.l 
BOAE.  [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.  [Locris.] 

BOCANI.  [Taprobake.] 

BO'CANUM  HE'MERUM  (Bo*ayfcv  fap, or), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  § 15)  among  the  in- 
land cities  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  SE.  of  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  9°  20'  long.,  and  29  N.  lat., 
is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Morocco , where  ancient  ruins  are  found: 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Graberg, 
Spccchio  Geograjico  et  Statutico  ddl  Impero  di 
Morocco , p.  37.)  [P.  S.] 

BO'CAHIS.  [SALAxn.1 
BODENCUS.  [Paris.] 

BODERIA  [Bodotria.] 

BODINCOMAGU8.  [Industria.] 
BODIONTICI,  a Gallic  people  described  by  Tliny 
(iii.  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narboncnsis  by  the  emperor  Galba.  Their 
chief  place  was  Dinia  ( JJigne ).  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Digne.  [Avantici  ] [G.  L.] 

BODO  TRIA,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  .Scotland. 
(Toe.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [It.  G.  L.J 

BODC'XI.  [Dobini.] 

BOEAE  (Boia»:  £th.  B oidrrjs'),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  situated  between  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onugnathoe,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticus  Sinus  (Boiarucbs  k6\*os').  The  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Elis.  Aphrodisios,  and  Side.  (Pa us.  iii. 
22.  §11.)  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,  and  temples  of 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapis  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia. 
The  remains  of  Bocae  may  1m?  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  now  called  Vatika.  (Pans.  i.  27.  § 5,  iii.  21. 
§ 7,  iii.  22.  § 11,  eeq. ; Scylax,  p.  17 ; Strab.  viii 
p.  364;  Polyb.  v.  19;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9 ; Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  Ac.  p.  98.) 

j BOEBE  (BoiGtj,  Steph.  II.),  a town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  was  in  the  Gortynian 
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district ; a village  called  Bobia,  near  tlie  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Afesard,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pash  ley,  Tr<w.  voL  i.  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (EolSv:  Blk.  BoiStvt,  fern.  HotSvtr),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Bokbeis  Lacus  (Boitfrjfj  xifinj,  Horn.  //. 
ii.  712;  Herod,  vii.  129,  et  alii ; also  Bodha  A Ipry, 
Eurip.  Ale.  590;  and  BaifidU,  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  34.) 
The  lake  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  but  the  name  of  the  town  rarely  occurs. 
The  lake  receives  the  rivers  Onchestus,  Amynis,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  but  lias  no  outlet  for  its 
waters.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ossa,  it  is  called 
M Ossaea  Boebeis"  by  Lucan  (viL  176).  Athena  is 
said  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waters  (lies.  ap. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertius  (ii.  2.  11)  speaks  of  “ sanctae  Boebeidos 
undue."  The  lake  is  a long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  called  Karla  from  a village  which  has 
disappeared.  It  produces  at  present  a large  quan- 
tity of  fish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers,  unless,  as  Leake  suggests,  Botfif  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbe  in  a fragment  of  Arches- 
t rat  us  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  31 1,  a.).  The 
same  writer  remarks  that  the  numerous  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  villages  of  Kdprena  and  Kanalia 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  wo\varfAordnj  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Euripides  ( Lc .);  while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  Petra  are  probably  the  BoiGidbos 
Kpmvoi  alluded  to  by  Pindar  (/.  c.). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leake.  M It  occupied  a height  advanced  in  front 
of  the  mountain  [of  Kandlia ],  sloping  gradually  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  by  a steep  fall  at  the 
back  of  the  hilL  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  acro- 
polis may  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several 
large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
smull  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a small  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  circumference.”  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  seq.  xi.  503,  530;  Liv.  xxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  231  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  pp.  421 — 131.) 

BOKBE'IS  LACUS.  [Boebe.] 

BOEO'TIA  (BoiwTi'a  ; Eth.  B oiwrdr),  one  of  the 
political  divisions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megaris  on  the  south,  and  Locris  and  Phocis  on  the 
north,  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  Eu- 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a large  hollow  basin,  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  Mu.  Cithaeron  and  Fames,  on  the  west  tv 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Parnassus  and  the  Opnntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
west  by  mountains,  a continuation  of  the  Opun- 
tian  range,  which  evtend  along  the  Euripns 
under  the  names  of  Pioum  and  Mcssapium  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.  This  basin  how- 
ever is  not  on  uniform  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptoum  and  Phoeni- 
cinm  or  Sphmgium,  which  run  across  the  country 
from  the  Euhoean  sea  to  Mt.  Helicon.  The  northern 
of  these  two  divisions  Is  drained  by  the  Cephissus 
and  its  tributaries,  the  waters  of  which  form  the 
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lake  Copais:  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  tlie  Euboean  sea. 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  again  broken  into 
smaller  vallies  and  plains.  The  surface  of  Boeotia 
contains  1119  square  miles,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Clinton. 

I.  Northern  Boeotia. 

1.  Basin  of  the  Copals  and  its  subterraneous 
Channels.  — This  district  is  enclosed  by  mountains 
on  every  side;  and  like  the  vallies  of  Stym polos 
and  Phentius  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  ontlet  for  their  waters  by  subter- 
raneous channels  called  katavdthra  in  the  limestone 
mountains.  There  are  several  of  these  katavdthra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  Alt.  Ptoum,  about  four  or 
five  miles  across.  The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  river  Ce- 
phissus, which  finds  its  way  into  this  plain  through 
a deft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  receives  in 
Boeotia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mt.  He- 
licon and  its  offshoots.  It  flows  in  a south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  katavdthra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  tlie  lake.  If  these  katavdthra  were  sufficient  to 
carry  off  tlie  waters  of  tlie  Cephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  be  a lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Copais  almost  entirely 
disappears ; and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
deserve  tlie  name  of  a lake.  CoL  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  their  full,  describes  it 
as  ‘‘  a large  yellow  swamp,  overgrown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  sluggish  path  for  several 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  could 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ap- 
|>eared  but  a continuation  of  its  windings.  Nor  is 
the  transition  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  }dace 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  unless  where  the  mountains 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  roods  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  terra  firma  is  here 
studded  in  greater  numbers  than  usual”  (7 'our  in 
Greece , vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavdthra  of  the  lake  Copais  is 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  under  the 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  their  number  by  their 
separate  outlets,  there  are  only  four  main  rhiumels. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opnntian  mountains  (Clomd)*rtd 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ; and  the  fourth  from 
the  southern  side  of  tlie  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingiuin 
into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  most  northerly  of  tlie 
throe  katavdthra  issues  from  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opus.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  pert  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus,  after  a subterraneous  course  of  nearly 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a broad  and  rapid  stream  at 
Upper  Larynina,  from  which  it  flows  above  ground 
for  about  a mile  and  a half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  katavdthrum  on  the  east  side  falls  into  tin* 
Euhoean  sea  at  Skroponeri , the  ancient  Anthedon. 
The  fourth  katavdthrum,  as  mentioned  above,  Hows 
under  Mt.  Sphingion  into  the  lake  Hylica.  From 
Hylica  there  is  probably  a subterraneous  channel 
into  the  small  lake  of  Alorttsi  or  Paralimm,  and 
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from  the  latter  another  channel  flowing  under  Mt 
Messapinm  into  the  Enhocan  sea. 

These  katavdthra  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  consequently  often 
inundated  the  surrounding  plain.  The  tradition  of 
the  Ogygian  deluge  probably  refers  to  such  an  inun- 
dation ; and  it  is  also  related  that  a Boeotian  Athens 
and  Eleusis  were  also  destroyed  by  a similar  ca- 
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lamity.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Pans.  ix.  24.  § 2.)  To 
guard  against  this  danger,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  district  constructed  at  a very  early  period  two 
artificial  Emissarii  or  Tunnels,  of  which  the  direction 
may  still  be  distinctly  traced.  One  of  them  runs 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  carried 
through  the  rock  as  far  as  Upper  Larymna,  almost 
parallel  to  the  central  of  the  three  katavdthra  men- 
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1.  The  Lake  Copals. 
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10.  Copae. 

11.  Aeraephia. 

12.  Ilaliartu*. 

13.  Alnlcomcnae. 

14.  Coroneia. 

15.  Larymna. 


16.  Upper  Larymna. 

17.  Anthedon. 

is.  Salpaneua. 

19.  Chalia. 

20.  Aulia. 

21.  Chalet*. 

22.  The  Ruriput  or  Channel  of 

Euboea. 


The  preceding  map,  copied  from  Forchhammer's  HeUenika,  is  designed  more  particularly  to  show  the 
course  of  the  subterraneous  channels  which  drained  the  lake  Copais.  Those  marked  - - - — are  the 
katardthra  or  natural  channels  ; those  marked  m:  ■ ** . m arc  the  artificial  emissarii  or  tunnels. 


tinned  above;  it  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  with 
about  twenty  vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it  along 
the  whole  distance.  These  shafts  are  now  choked 
up.  but  the  apertures,  about  four  feet  square,  are  still 
visible.  Tlie  deepest  of  them  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  from  100  to  150  feet  deep.  The  second  tunnel 
unites  the  lukes  Copais  and  Hylica,  running  under 
the  plain  of  Acraephiuin,  and  is  much  shorter.  As 
the  whole  plain  is  now  cultivated,  the  apertures  of 
the  shafts  ore  more  difficult  to  find,  but  Forch- 
hammer  counted  eight,  and  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  fifteen  in  all. 

These  two  great  works  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  what  is  called  the  heroic  age. 
Respecting  the  time  of  their  execution  history  is 
sik-nt;  but  wc  may  safely  assign  them  to  the  old 
Mlnyae  of  Orchomenus,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  in  the  earliest 
times.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  through  these  tunnels 
that  Orchomenus  ob  tained  much  of  its  wealth ; for 
while  they  were  in  full  operation,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  lake  Copais  was 
a rich  plain.  These  tunnels  are  said  to  have  been 
stopped  up  by  the  Theban  hero  Ueracles,  who  by  this 
mean.*  inundated  the  lands  of  the  Minyac  of  (jrcho- 
menus  (Diod.  ir.  18;  Pans.  ix.  38.  § 5;  I’olyaen. 


L 3.  § 5),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
power  of  the  Minyue  these  tunnels  were  neglected, 
and  thus  became  gradually  choked  up.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crates  was  employed  to  clear 
them  out,  and  partially  succeeded  in  his  task ; but  the 
work  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted,  and  the  tunnels 
again  became  obstructed.  (Strab.  ix.  p.407.)  Strabo 
states  tliat  Crates  cleared  out  the  katavdthra,  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  these  natural  channels  were 
ever  choked  up;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has 
confounded  them  with  the  two  artificial  tunnels,  as 
many  modem  writers  also  have  done.  (The  best 
account  of  the  katavdthra  and  tunnels  of  the  lake 
Copais  is  given  by  Forchhaminer,  Htllcnika , p.  159, 
scq.;  comp.  Grote,  vul.  ii.  sub  fin.) 

The  lake  Copais  (Kuwait  was  in  more 

ancient  times  called  Ckpiiismis  (Kitfntrais  X'tfu n\, 
Horn.  IL  v.  709;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407).  from  the  river 
of  tills  name.  It  also  bore  separate  denominations 
from  the  towns  situated  upon  it,  Haliartus,  Orcho- 
menus, Onchestus,  Aeraephia,  and  Copae  (Strab.  ix.p. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copais  finally  become 
the  general  one,  because  the  north -eastern  extremity 
of  the  basin,  upon  which  Copae  stood,  was  the  steep- 
est part.  Strabo  soys  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  lake  was 
380  stadia  in  circumference;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  exact  statement  respecting  its  extent, 
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since  it  varied  so  much  at  different  times  of  the  year 
and  in  different  seasons.  On  the  northern  and  east* 
era  sides  its  extent  is  limited  by  a range  of  heights, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  there  is  no  such  natural 
boundary  to  its  size. 

2.  Mountains. — At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  l>etwccn  the  lake,  the  Cephissus, 
and  the  Assus,  a tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  baa*  mountains,  offshoots  of  Mt. 
Chlomo.  They  bore  the  general  name  of  IIyuhan- 
TKlUM  (rb  'Ttpamuor  bpos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  pays  in  one  passage  (L  c.)  that  Orr  bomenus 
was  situated  on  Hyi'HANTkiim;  but  since  in  another 
pasaige  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Mt.  Acoxtium  (rb  'AKomov  bpos),  we  may  regard 
tlie  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  of  Hyphanteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assua  there  lies  & 
smaller  hill  called  Hedylium  (t&  'H80A101'  or  'H8J- 
Af iov  Spot,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424 ; Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg. 
jx  387;  Pint  Sail.  16,  foil.). 

Ptoum  (rirtiov),  was  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  hike,  and  extended  from  the  Eu- 
boean  sea  inland  as  far  os  Lake  llylica.  On  this 
mountain  w.os  a celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  I’tous. 
(Paus.  ix.  23.  § 5;  Herod.  viii.  135;  for  details  see 
AcuAEniiA.)  It  is  a long  even  ridge,  separated 
from  Phoenicium  or  Phicinm,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Kardhitza.  It  is  now  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  names  of  Paled,  Sinitzina,  and  Skroponeri. 

Phoenicium  (toivUiov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Pm-  ; 
cit’M  (*/ kiov,  lies.  Sc.  Here.  33;  Vutuov,  Apoliod. 
iii.  5.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  or  SfllixoiUM  ( Xtpiyyiov , 
Palaeph.  de  Incretl.  7.  § 2),  now  called  Fagd,  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copais  and  Uylica,  con-  i 
nccting  Mt.  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Porch-  \ 
hammer  supposes  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are 
the  names  of  two  different  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Paulas; 
but  the  name  of  Phoenicium  rests  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a corruption  of 
Phieium,  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above.  4d£  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  (Hes. 
Theog.  326);  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phieium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  anil  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
surface  there  is. a bl«x-k  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman's  head  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
the  lake.  (Conip.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

Tilphossi  i:m  (TiK<punj0iop,  Strab  ix.  p.  4 1 3 ; TiA- 
<pavaiov,  Pans.  ix.  33.  § 1 ; TiA <pwr<rcuov,  Harpocrat. 
s.  r.).  a mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais,  between  the  plains  of  Haliartus  and  Coroncia, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  farthest  offshoot  of  Mt.  Helicon,  | 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei-  | 
bethrium.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphossa  or  Tiiphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei-  j 
resias  is  said  to  have  died.  (Strab.,  Paus.,  II.  cc.) 
The  hill  boars  the  form  of  a letter  T,  with  its  foot 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Petra.  ! 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Lei  bethrium,  ! 
there  is  a narrow  joss  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  The 
pass  between  Tilphossium  and  Leibethrium  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Zagora;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossi am  and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northern  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it.  This  pass  was  very 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
tress Tilphoa-ueum  or  Tilphusium,  on  the  summit  I 
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of  the  hill.  (Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  385,  387; 
comp.  Died.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Leibethrium,  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
and  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphossium,  now 
called  Zagora,  is  described  under  Helicon.  [Hku- 
i cox.] 

Laphtstium  (Aa4>v<mor),  another  offhhoot  of 
Mt.  Helicon,  running  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
separating  the  plains  of  Coroncia  and  Lebadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Mountain  of  Grdnitza,  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  the  village 
| of  Grdnitza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
| at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kalami.  Pausatiias 
(ix.  34.  § 5)  describes  Laphystiuin  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  as  possessing  a to  me- 
nus of  Zeus  Laphystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot ; a tradition  probably  having 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

ThuRIUX  (0oupio»»),  also  called  OkTBOPAGGX 
('Opdovdyov'),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a rugged 
pine-shaped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia and  Chaeroneia.  (Plut.  SulL  13.) 

3.  Posset  across  the  Mountains. — The  principal 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Chaero- 
neia from  Phocia  through  a narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt. 
Hedylium.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  road  from 
northern  Greece,  the  position  of  Chaeroneia  was  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  which  this  city  stood  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chaero- 
neia.] There  was  likewise  a pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Chaeroneia  by  Panopcus  to  I>au- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  4.  § 1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Locris  by  a rood  lead- 
ing across  the  mountains  from  Orchomenus  to  Abac 
and  Hyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  Eu- 
boean  sea.  (Paus.  x.  35.  § 1) 

4.  Rivers. — The  only  river  of  importance  in  the 
northern  port  of  Boeotia  is  the  Cephissus  (Ktj- 
<f>ur(ros),  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  522,  Ilymn.  in  A pall.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  407.  424;  Pans.  x.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7 ; Slat.  Theb.  vii.  348.)  It  tirat  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Assua  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.  [See  above.] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneous 
jiassago  through  the  katavothra  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  Copais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Larymna, 
liave  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  the 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  frutn 
Mt.  Helicon  and  its  offshoots,  and  flowing  into  the 
Cephissus  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  of  the 
following  have  been  preserved:  i.  Morius ( Mwptos ), 
rising  in  Mt.  Thurium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  Mem,  a village  in  the  valley.  (Plot  SulL  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.)  — ii.  Her- 
cyna  ("EpAuro,  Paus.  ix.  39.  §2,  soq.;  Plut.  Narr. 
.1m.  1),  rising  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into  — iii.  Probatia  (npo- 
Sarla,  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  12),  which  Hows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  — iv,  v.  Phalakus  (4»dAepor, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  § 5 ; ♦Alopor,  Plut.  Lys.  20),  and 
Cu ARIL'S  or  CoUALlus(Kooapioxl  Strab.  ix.  p.  41  L; 
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KwpnAior,  Alcaeus,  np.  Strab.  1.  c.),  the  former  flow- 
ing to  the  left,  and  the  latter  to  the  right  of  Coro- 
neia,  and  from  thence  into  the  lake  Copais.  (>n  the 
hanks  of  the  Coarius  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itouia. — vi.  IsOMAXTTS  ('Itripayroi)  or  HoPLLAA 
(’Oa-Ai'ai),  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  Phalams. 
(Pint.  Lyt.  29.) — vii.  Triton  (Tplroty,  Paus.  ix. 
33.  § 8),  flowing  by  Ahdcomenae  into  the  lake  Co- 
pais.  It  was  from  this  stream,  anti  not  from  the  one 
in  Libya,  that  Athena  derived  the  surname  of  Trito- 
gencia.  — TUL  Oca lea  (’flxoAfa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a river  flowing  midway  between  Haliartus  and  Alal- 
comenae,  with  a city  of  the  same  name  upon  its 
banks.  Leake  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Leibethrium,  and  issuing  through  a 
precipitous  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphossiurn  and  a rocky  peak  (vol.iL  p.  205). — 
ix  Jxrrius  (Acxpi  $,  Paus.  ix.  33.  § 4),  a smaU  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop- 
lites  ('OwAitij* ) of  Plutarch  (Lys.  29),  where  I.y- 
s.inder  fell.  — x,  xi.  pERMESSUS  (ntp/urjarads)  and 
OutETUS  (’OA/utJt),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
licon, which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
Like  Copois  near  Haliartus.  Leake  regards  the 
Kef  atari  as  the  Permessus,  and  the  river  of  Zagnrd 
as  the  Olrneius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  &hol. 
ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  5 ; Paus.  ix.  29.  § 2 ; Leake, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

There  are  very  fow  streams  flowing  into  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  lake  Copals,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
only  one  of  importance  is  the  Melas  (MeAai),  now 
Mavropotdmi , names  derived  from  the  dark  colour 
of  its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
ebooxnnfl,  from  two  katavdthm,  which  accounts  for 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (SuIL  20),  that  the  Melas 
was  the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  ELica  by  Plutarch  QPetop.  16).  They  form 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephissus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  a mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  former,  follows  for  a considerable  distance 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Orchomcnns,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  marshes  of  the  lake  Copaia.  (PIuL  U.  cc.; 
Paus.  ix.  38.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
vol.iL  p.  154,  soq.)  Plutarch  says  (Sull.  20)  that 
the  Melas  augmented  at  the  summer  solstice  like  the 
Kile,  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Melas 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus : lienee 
some  modern  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a river 

las  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copois,  and 
otlwT.-*  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake;  but  il  is  more  probable  that 
Strabo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
o { the  Melas  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephissus;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
latter  white.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  a.  106;  comp.  Vitruv. 
viiL  3;  Senec.  N.  CL  iii.  25;  Sulin.  7.) 

II.  Southern  Boeotia. 

Southern  Boeotia  Is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
by  the  mountain  Teumessus.  The  northern  of  these 
two  divisions  is  to  a great  extent  a plain,  in  which 
Thebes  stands;  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopns 
and  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  }>arL  of 
Boeotia  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Asopns. 

. 1.  Plain  of  Tktbcs.  — In  the  northern  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Thebes  is  the  lake  HyUCA  ('TAi*f)  Aia vrj, 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Licddhi  at 
lake  of  Senzina , separated,  as  we  have  Already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copais  by  Mt.  Phicium  or 
Sphingium.  This  lake  Is  a deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenus  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a separate  marsh  to  the  south  of  llylica;  but  the 
waters  of  tliis  marsh  find  their  way  into  the  lake  Hr- 
liea  through  a narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  llylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais;  which  fact  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  carry  ofT  a portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  latter  into  the  funner.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  there  was  a small  lake  to  the  east  of  Hy- 
lica,  now  ealled  Moritzi  or  Paruhmni,  and  that 
there  b probably  a kataviLhrum  flowing  from  the 
llylica  to  tliis  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Messapiom  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain.  Porch- 
hammer  calls  it  SCHOENUS  (SxotyoDs,  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoeuus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schocnus  is  the  Kanardri,  which  rises  near 
Thespiae.  M filler  conjectures  that  it  was  called 

Hauma  (t^k  KaKovfxfypy  " Apua  Kluvijy,  Aelian, 
V.  II.  iii.  45),  from  a town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanacdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  Ismenus  and  Dircb,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Theuak. 
Nicander  ( Theriac . 887)  also  mentions  a river  called 
Cnopus  (KvoiHroi),  which  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopus  in  Dicae- 
a rchus  (106)  is  supposed  by  Mfillcr  to  be  a false 
reading  for  Cnopus. 

The  north- western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
lying  south-east  of  Mt.  Phicium,  was  called  the 
Tenkric  Plain  (t&  Trjytpucby  wfSioy,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413;  Paus.  ix.  26.  § I.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  of  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a sepa- 
rate article.  [Asopua.]  The  only  other  rivers  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia 
are  the  Of.roe  ('Cltpdij),  which  rises  in  Mt.  Helicon, 
flows  by  Piataeae,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf 
[Platakak]  ; and  tlie  Thebmodox  (0fppu8wyt 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Pans.  ix.  19.  §3),  which  rises  in 
Mt.  Hypatos,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  near  Ta- 
nagra  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
taeae,  forming  a lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Kuboean  and  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  separating  the  plain  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumeuus,  is  a low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt.  Helicon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Euripua.  The  falls  of  these 
hills  descending  towards  Parries  diride  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts  — the  plain  of  l’araso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  Tanagra,  and  the  plain  of  On > pus. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  Ls  now  called  Sord, 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  t<»  Mt. 
Panics  that  there  is  only  a narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
frum  the  plain  of  Parusopia  into  tliat  of  Tatmgra. 
(Leake,  voL  ii.  p.  22 1 .)  The  plain  of  Oropus,  which 
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physically  belonged  to  Boeotia,  since  it  lies  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  Mt,  Pames,  was  eventually  conquered 
by  the  Athenians,  and  annexed  to  Attica.  [Oropus.] 

The  name  of  Teumessus  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hills  from  an  insulated  lieigbt  a little  to  the  north 
of  the  range,  npon  which  was  a town  bearing  the 
same  name,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  §§  1,  2;  Horn.  Hymn,  in 
ApoU.  228;  Eurip.  Phoen.  1107;  Strab.  ix.  p.409;  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

The  mountain  called  Htpatus  (*Tvaror,  Paus. 
ix.  19.  § 3)  bounded  the  Theban  plain  on  the  east,  j 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flat  summit.  Its  modem  name  is  Samata  or  Siamata. 

Messapium  (M«r<rdwio»»),  lying  between  Hr  fat  us  , 
and  the  Euripus,  now  called  Khtypa.  It  is  con-  i 
nected  with  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthcdon.  (Aesch.  [ 
A yam.  293 ; Paus.  ix.  22.  § 5 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  405.) 

Ckryceium  (KrjpvKttor,  Paus.  ix.  20.  §3),  one  i 
of  the  slope*  of  Tcumcssus  descending  down  to  Ta- 
nagra. 

The  important  passes  across  Mt*.  Cithaeron  and 
Panics,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329,  330]. 

HI.  Climate  and  Products. 


The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Instead  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.  (Theophr.  de  Vent.  32.)  Hesiod  gives 
a lively  picture  of  the  rigours  of  a Boeotian  winter 
(Op.  et  Dies,  501,  seq.);  and  the  truth  of  his  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
from  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
been  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica , p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  later  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ; and  the  snow 
sometimes  cover*  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  com  ; while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a rich  mould,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crops  of  com.  (Comp. 
Theophr.  de.  Caus.  Plant,  iv.  9.  § 5,  Hist.  Plant. 
viii.  4.  § 15.)  The  plain  of  the  Copais  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  its  fertility.  Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  iu  the  meadows  around 
Orchomenns,  Thebes,  and  Thespine;  and  from  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent horses,  which  ranked  among  the  best  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
success,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessus.  Even  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Anlis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  , 
§ 8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  tho  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 
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have  been  first  planted  by  Dionysus,  whom  the  le- 
gends represent  as  a native  of  Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25. 
,§>•) 

krom  the  mountains  cm  the  eastern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  those  cm  the  opposite  coast 
i of  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  very  early  times. 

| The  Boeotian  swards  and  Aonian  iron  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  with  the  note  of 
Eustathius).  The  mountains  also  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  public  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a sombre  appearance, 
very  different  from  tho  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potter  s earth  was  leund 
near  Aulis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  § 8.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute-rccd  (5ovd(),  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  the 
lake  Copais.  (Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  46;  Theophr.  Hist. 
Plant  iv.  12;  Plin.  xvi.  35.  s.  66;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marshes  of  the  Copais  were  frequently  covered  with 
water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
in  the  lake.  These,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
of  the  lake  Copais  were,  however,  most  prized  by 
the  Athenians ; they  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a modem  traveller  as 
“ large,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion.” (Aristoph.  Pac.  1005;  Acham.  880,  seq.; 
Athen.  vii.  p.297,  seq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreign 
commerce.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  are  not 
found  at  Lebadeia,  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenns;  but  he  has  probably  made 
some  confusion  respecting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  did  not  observe  a single  mole-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cepliissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  tliai 
of  Thebes,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  direction.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  Inhabitants. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  A ones,  Ectenes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  were  pro- 
bably Leleges  and  others  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
401 ; Paus.  ix.  5 ; Lycophr.  644,  786, 1209.)  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thracians,  Gephvraei,  and  Phlcgyae, 
who  are  spoken  of  under  their  respective  names.  But 
in  addition  to  all  these  tribe*,  there  were  two  others, 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  rulers 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.  These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  Cadmeones, — the 
former  dwelling  at  Orchomenns,  and  the  Utter  at 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  in 
another  part  of  thU  work;  and  accordingly  we  pass 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a Phoenician  colony,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholars.  [Mintae;  Orchomenus;  Thebaic.]  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Orcho- 
menus  was  originally  the  more  powerful  of  tho  two 
cities,  though  it  was  afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Boeotia, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  country  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  valleys,  almost  leads  one  to 
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expect  the  division  of  the  country  into  two  great  po- 
litical leagues,  with  Orchomcnus  and  Thebes  as  the 
respective  beads  of  each. 

Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Thucydides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  population  of  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
southern  part  of  1'hthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  and  who6©  chief  town  was  Arne,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  by  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Theaprotia.  These  expelled 
Boeotians  thereupon  penetrated  southwards,  and  took 
possession  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeia,  but  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc. 

L 12;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)  The  Minyans  and 
Cadmeans  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  incorporated  with  the  conquering  race.  A 
difficulty  has  arisen  respecting  the  time  of  this 
Boeotian  immigration,  from  the  fact  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  wars  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sons 
against  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeoncs  (//.  iv.  385,  v.  804,  xxiii. 
680);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  same  country  are  invariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Iliad,  and  their  chieftains,  Peneleus, 
Leitus,  Arccsilaus,  Prothcnor,  and  Clonius,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  wjth  the 
Aeolic  Boeotians  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Accord- 
ing to  this  it  would  follow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placet!  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
the  genuine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  time.  But  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Homer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
pet  with  other  accounts,  Thucydides  added  (/.  c.) 
that  there  was  a portion  of  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  belonged  the 
Boeotians  who  wiled  against  Troy. 

Bnt  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period 
all  the  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchome-  , 
nos  among  the  number,  and  that  the  Minyans  and  < 
ft  her  ancient  races  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  j 
The  roost  important  of  these  cities  formed  a political  i 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orcho-  j 
menus  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes.  ; 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  had  smaller  towns  de- 
pendent upon  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori-  I 
ginallv  fourteen,  but  their  names  are  variously  given  ; 
by  different  writers.  MUller  supposes  these  fourteen 
states  to  liave  been  Thebes,  Orchomcnus,  Lebadeia,  ! 
Cornea,  Copae,  Haliartus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  An- 
tbedon,  Plataeae,  Ocalooe,  Chalia,  Onchestus.  and 
Eleuthcrae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy;  hut  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropus, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a member  of  the  league.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  os  B.  c.  619. 
The  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  Bocotarchs,  two 
bring  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  the  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  I>eiinm  (b.  c.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
tarchs  (Thuc.  iv.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  tiie  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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cities.  There  was  a religious  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Pambocotia,  which  w%a  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia. 
(Pans,  ix  34.  § 1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  but  the  management 
of  the  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exercised  fur  their  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  BocoUirchet. 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  separate  towns ; and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the 
country  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  the 
later  name.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335),  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Romans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
Thespiae  were  the  only  two  places  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns ; of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  bnt  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Thespiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Romans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  failing,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  ayaiafhjata.  (I)em.  de  Coron. 
p.  240,  de  Pac.  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
their  atmosphere  (Cic.  de  Fat.  4 ; Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244),  but  was  probably  as  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  Their  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  Botorrla  us  and  Boidniov 
o2s,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  the 
time  of  Pindar.  (OL  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attention  to  the  development  of  their  bodily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
(“  Omnes  Bocoti  magis  firmitati  corporis  quain  in- 
genii acumini  inserviunt,”  Corn.  Nep.  Ale.  ii.;  Diod. 
xv.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  deserve  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  rallies  of  Mt.  Helicon  a taste  for  music  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Boiumov  ols ; and  Hesiod,  Corinna,  l*indar, 
and  Plutarch,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  charge 
of  universal  dulness. 

V.  Towns. 

The  followfhg  is  a list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
beginning  with  Orchomenus,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Orchomenus;  Teoyra ; Aspledon  ; Ol- 
mones;  Copae;  Ektthrak(?);  Acraepiiia; 
Arne;  Medeon;  Onchestus;  Haliartus ; Oca- 
lea;  Tilphossium;  Alalcomenak;  Coroneia; 
Lf.radeia;  Mideia.  Chaeroneia  was  situated 
at  a little  distance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus; and  Cyrtone  and  Hyettus  north  of  the 
lake. 

Along  the  Euripus  from  N.  to  S.  were:  Larymna 
and  Upper  Larymna,  at  one  time  belonging  to 
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Locris;  Phooae;  Antiikdox ; bus  probably  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast,  south  of  Anthedon; 
Ciiaua;  Saegane rs  ; Mycale«U8  at  a little 
distance  from  the  coast;  AULU;  Ckhcab;  Deul'M; 
mid  lastly  Ouopus,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  subsequently  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  CllOB- 
ski  a upon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  Thisbk;  Tiphak 
or  SiriiAK;  Ckeuns.  Inland  between  tlie  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copals,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotae;  Ascka;  Cekkssus  and 
Doxacox,  both  S.  of  Ascra;  Thksi’lae,  Eutkesls, 
S.  of  Thespian ; Lelctra. 

Theiiae  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  Mt.  Teumcssus.  Near  lake  Hylica 
were  Uylk;  Trapheia;  Peteok  and  Sciioexes. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Euripus  Teem  esses; 
Cii.is.vs ; Cnopia  and  Hakma.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
mak  and  TiiEitArxAK. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  between  Mt.  Teu- 
messus  and  Attica  from  W.  toE.,  Plata kae;  IIv- 
siae;  Euythrae;  Scours;  Sioae;  Eteoxus  or 
Scabpue;  Eleem;  Tanagra ; Pueuae;  Oeno- 
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(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  1 1 obi  muse,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulricbs;  K.  O. 
Miiller,  Orchamenos,  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  Boeotien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Ency- 
clopedic, vol.  xi. ; Forchhammer,  Ilellcnika , Berlin, 
1837,  a work  of  great  value;  Kruse.  Hellas , vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.;  Raoul-Rochette,  Sur  la  forme , tfc.  de  tetat 
Jedcratif  des  Beo  liens,  in  Mem.  dc  VAcod.  dc» 
I riser.,  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  seq. ; KliiU,  dc.  Focdere 
Boeotico,  Bend.  1821  ; ten  Breujel,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico , Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  his- 
toricnm  exhibens  historian i reipubUcae  JJocotorum, 
Grading.  1836.) 


coin  or  boeotia. 

BOIL  a Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans* 
alpine  Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  v.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Their  original  abode 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  upper  Saone 
and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Those  Boii  who  joined  the  Uelvetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  San  tones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  ( B . 0.  i.  5).  and  it  seems  that  they  came  from 
Germany  to  Join  the  llelvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  llelvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a territory  in  the 
country  of  the  Aodui  ( D . G.  i.  28,  vii.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D'Anville  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  Allier  and  the  Loire . The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a town  unknown  to  us.  Walc- 
kenaer  places  thc&c  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Auxerre  (Autesiodurum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  (Zb  G.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).  The  town  of  the  Boii  was  Gergovia  [ 
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according  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  but  the 
name  is  corrupt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  ct«i- 
rltiMon  can  Iw  derived  as  to  the  position  of  these 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  61),  ex- 
cept that  they  were  dose  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
known  already.  Pliny's  enumeration  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  of  “ intus  Hedui  federati,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulerci,”  places  the  Boii 
between  the  Canutes  and  the  Simones,  and  agrees 
with  Walckenaer's  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
pavilion  of  the  Boii  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  in  the  Antoninc  Itln. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augustae  or  Tarbellicae 
(ZJar)  to  Birrdeaux.  The  name  Is  placid  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Roman  miles  from  Bordeaux.  These 
Boii  are  represented  by  the  Buies  of  the  Pays  de 
Buch,or  Bouges,  as  VValckeuaer  calls  them  ( Ge vg.  Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  I tin.  ought  to 
represent  a place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D’Anville 
that  Tete  de  Bach,  on  the  Bassin  iT  A reach  cm,  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance 
not  agree  with  the  Itin.:  and  besides  this,  the  Tete 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween I)ax  and  Bordeaux.  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  migrated 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  mentioned  above.  They 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Pad  us  already  occupied 
by  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves  between  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  (Liv.  v.  35; 
Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  iv.  p,  195.)  They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insnbres  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpuin,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillas,  n.  c.  396.  (Corn.  Nop. 
ap.  rim.  Hi.  17.  s.  21.)  According  to  Appian  (Celt. 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gaols 
into  Latium  in  n.  c.  358,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius ; but  Polybius  repre- 
sents them  as  taking  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  destruction  of 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.  Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  u.  c.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
with  them  nt  tho  Vadimonian  Lake.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arras  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a second  time  defeated,  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  the  territory  that  had  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  them  ft*  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  war  of  R.  c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insulins  were  supplied 
by  the  Gaesatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  20 
— 31.)  Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a great  battle  near  Telauion  in  Etruria,  and  com- 
pelled soon  rafter  to  a nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  awl  defeated 
the  Romans  who  were  founding  the  new  colony  if 
Placentia.  (Pol.  iii.  40;  Liv.  xxi.  25;  App»®» 
A nnib.  5.)  The  same  year  they  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia; 
and  two  years  afterwards  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
consul  Poetumius  as  he  was  marching  through  their 
territory  with  a force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  whole  army.  (Pol.  iii.  67 ; Liv.  xxiii. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  I*un>c 
War,  the  Boii  took  a prominent  part  in  the  revolt  of 
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the  Gauls  under  Ilamilcar,  and  the  destruction  of 
Placentia,  in  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  2,  10),  and  from 
this  time,  during  a period  of  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defeats,  they  continued  to  carry  on 
the  contest  against  Rome,  sometimes  single-handed, 
but  more  frequently  in  alliance  with  the  Insubrians 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Ligurians.  At  length, 
in  is.  c.  191,  they  were  completely  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  Scipio  Nasiea,  who  put  half  their  popu- 
lation to  the  sword,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29 — 31,  xxxiii.  36,  37, 
xxxiv.  21,  46,  47,  xxxv.  4,  5,  22,  xxxvi.  38 — 40.) 
In  order  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Romans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Bononia,  and  a few  years  later  (b.  c.  183)  those  of 
Mutina  and  Parma.  The  construction  in  b.c.  187 
of  the  great  military  mad  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia, afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
most  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  57,  xxxix.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these -precautions,  ami  ultimately 
compelled  all  the  remaining  Roiana  to  migrate  from 
their  country  and  rccross  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a refuge  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauiiscons, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nonia,  in  a portion  of  the  modern  Bohemia,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a century, but  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  the  Da- 
cians. (Strab.  v.  p.  213,  vii.  pp.  304, 313.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a people  that 
liad  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  2 1 6 ; Plin.  Hi.  1 5.  s.  20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  other  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Boii  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
nous with  the  Ligurians  on  their  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tina. and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  while  Ariminuin  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Senones.  But  the  limit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Roman  anus  sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  a 
powerful  as  well  as  warlike  people;  and  after  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  men  into  the  field  against  Scipio  Nasiea. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  different  tribes  (ttp.  Plin.  I.  <?.).  Nor 
were  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  civilization. 
Polybins,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gauls)  as  inhabiting  only  unwnlled  villages, 
and  ignorant  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture (PoL  ii.  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castclla),  and  his  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasiea  over  them  proves 
that  they  possessed  a considerable  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  bronze  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A large  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  last  one  called  the  Litana  Silva  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  contlict  with  the  Roman 
armies.  (Liv.  xxiii  24,  xxxiv.  22;  Frontin.  Stmt. 
L 6.  §4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOIOHE'MUM,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
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Mnrobodnns  resided.  (Veil.  PaL  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  “home  of  the 
Boii,’'  Iloienheim,  lluhein *,  that  is,  Bohemia.  [L.  S-] 
BOIODU'Rl’M  (B oi65ovpoy;  Jtnutadt),  a town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opjxwite  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
point  where  the  Inn  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  Hi.  13.  § 2;  Notit.  Imp.;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Vit.  Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
built  by  the  Boii.  [L.  S.] 

B01UM  (B oiiv),  a town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapulis,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  placed  by  Leake  near  Marioldtes.  ('l  huc. 
i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427;  Scvlax, 
p.  24;  Conon,  Aarr.  27 ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13  ; Tzetz. 
ad  Lycopltr.  741  ; Ptol.  iU.  15.  § 15;  Steph.  II. 
$.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  it  pp.  91,  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (BwAa:  Kth.  Ba>Aa v6%,  Ro- 
lan us),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Its  foun- 
dation is  expressly  ascribed  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  colonies  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a Latin  city,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  that 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionysius  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  together  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  ^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor.  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  conquest  ujwn  tliat  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  B.c.  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bolnni 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  tlieir  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49; 
Diod.  xiiL  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postumius ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a Roman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  Lands 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  history.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear:  according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camillus ; but  Dio- 
dorus represents  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2;  Diod. 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum):  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  towns  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain:  it  is  commonly  placed  at  a village 
called  Poli,  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8 miles 
N.  of  Praenestc;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
“ ager”  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  cited  see  in 
clearly  to  point  to  a situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Ficoroni  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Lutpumo,  a village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Palestrina  (Praenestc),  and  9 SE.  of 
Iai  Colimna  (Ijibieum).  The  position  is.  like  that 
of  most  of  tho  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it : and 
E E 
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its  situation  between  the  Aequian  mountains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus  on  the  other, 
would  necessarily  render  it  a military  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aequians  and  Latins.  (Ficoroni, 
Afemorie  di  Labico , pp.  62 — 72;  Nibby,  IHntomi 
di  Roma , rol.  i.  pp.291 — 294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (B«A«^),  a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Ita 
aite  is  uncertain;  but  Leake,  judging  from  similarity 
of  name,  plaees  it  at  Volanlza,  a village  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Alpheius,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Polyb.  iv.  77.  § 9, 80.  § 13;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

BOLBK.  1.  ('H  BoA£ij  A/fOTj),  a lake  in  Myg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Aesch.  Pert.  486;  Scvlax,  p.  27  : Thuc.  i. 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacuz.  ii.  25.)  Tho  lake  empties 
itself  into  the  Strymonic  gulf,  by  means  of  a river 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Aulon  or  Arethusa. 
(Thuc.  iv.  103.)  The  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
Mine  as  the  Rechius  ('P hxios)  of  Procopius  (cfe 
Aedif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  the  hike  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  (’A/z- 
fiiTrjj)  and  Olynthiacua  (’OAw&aach).  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (\d€pa£)  of  the  lake 
was  particularly  admired  by  the  gastronomic,  poet 
Archestratus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.31 1,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  called  Besikia.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6 or  8 in  breadth.  (Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  Thessaloniva,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  B6\Seu),  to  which  Procopius  (de 
Aedif.  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbus  (BoAJ9<5i). 
l,eake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Besikia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (BoAtfijv^),  a district  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes  (Geog.  Grate.  Min . vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Balbi- 
tene  (BoA&njvu),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbcne  of  rtolemy.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.sur  r Ar- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBIT'INE  (BoASiTi'viytHecataeus,yr.285,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Diod.  i.  33),  was  a town  of  the  Delta, 
cn  the  Bolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile  [Kilvs].  It  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  Raschldor  Rosetta.  (Niebuhr, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  56;  Champollion,  C Egypt*,  vol.  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apjnrently  proverbial  phrase  — 
BoA6£tivov  &pixa  — cited  by  Stcphanus  of  Byzan- 
tium (l.c.),  wc  may  infer  that  Bolbitine  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactory  of  chariots.  If  Bolbitine 
were  the  modem  Rosetta,  the  liosetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century  discovered,  there.  This 
stone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy V.,  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enlarged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarch’s  minority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile.  [W.B.D.] 

BO'LEI  (oi  BuA«oi),  the  name  of  a stone  struc- 
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ture  in  the  district  Ilermionis,  in  Argolis.  Its  site 
is  uncertain;  hut  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
of  Phumi.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 3;  Boblaye,  Recherche*, 
ifc.,  p.  62;  comp.  Leake,  Pelopotmesiaca , p.  290.) 
BOLE'RIUM.  [Bklkriuk.] 

B0L1NA.  [Patkae.] 

BOLINAEUS.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

BOMI.  [Aetoija,  p.  63,  b ] 

BOMIENSES.  [Aktouia.  p.  65,  a.] 

BO'MIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
as  lying  between  Nedum  (Neath)  and  Isea  Legion um 
(Carrie on).  Prolmbly  Etrenny.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BONCHNAE  (Brfyxra i,  Steph.  B.  s.  p.),  a tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stcphanus,  wl»o  cites  as  his  authority  Quadratus, 
between  tlie  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cyrus.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bochart  in  Gtogr.  Sacr.  lias  suggested  fur 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a stream  of 
that  name  from  Stephanos's  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhac.  (Kdpf>v u voAu  MtooroTapiat,  ic*b 

Kapiiti  worafxov  2upias.)  fV.l 

BONCONICA,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mogun- 
tiacum  (.1/aira)  and  Borbetomagus  ( Worms').  The 
An  ton:  no  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Moguntiacum  and 
Borbetomagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tl»t  Op- 
pen  heim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BONN  A (Bonn),  a town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Tho  sameness  of  name  and 
tho  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Bonn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  1 1 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  Bonna  and 
Colonia  Agrippina  (Coin);  and  as  the  road  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bonna  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
tliis  German  people  were  removed  from  the  cast  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Yipeanius  Agrippa.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.c.  12,  or  11).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Floras  (iv.  12;  and 
the  notes  in  Duker's  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.  In  a.  ix 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Canninefates  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Roman  commander  at  Bonn*.  (Tacit 
Ii ist  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  shows  that  Bonna  was 
then  a fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv. 
25),  and  it  continued  to  be  a military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Gtogr.  vol.  iiL  p.  154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Gallia  Belgiea  which  the  Romans  called 
Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior  (Ilist.  i.  55).  Tacitus 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth legions  as  stationed  in  Germania  Inferior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infer  that  Bonna  liad  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemauni,  and  probably  other  German 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  during  his  go- 
vemment  of  Gallia,  recovering  possession  of  Bonna, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  a.  d.  359.  (Amiuian. 
Marcell,  x viii.  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  about 
[ Bonn,  and  there  is  a collection  of  antiquities  there. 
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The  Ara  Ubionun  was  probably  near  Bonna.  [Ara 
Ubiokum.]  [G.  L.] 

BONO'NIA  (B ovuyla:  Eth.  Bononiemis  : Bo- 
logna),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Cispadanc 
Gaul,  situated  on  the  river  Rhenus,  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  great  line  of 
mad  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Placentia.  Ita  foundation  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Fklsixa;  and  its  origin  was  connected  with  Pcrusia 
by  a local  tradition  that  it  was  first  established  by 
Aucnos  or  Ocnus.  brother  of  Aulestes  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Silius  Italicus  “ Ocni 
prisca  domus."  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20  ; Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Am.  x.  198;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  600  ; Mtiller,  E'trusker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  132, 139,  vol.  ii.  p.275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  “ princeps  Etruriae;"  by  which  he  probably  means 
only  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  the  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  ( ap . Serv.  1.  c.)  that  Mantua  was  one  of 
its  colonies.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boian  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  b.  c.  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  assumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  became  a Roman  colony  in  B.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
37,  xxxvii.  57  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  Three  thousand  co- 
lonists, with  Latin  rights,  were  established  therewith 
the  view  of  securing  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
the  Boians:  and  two  years  afterwards  the  consol  C. 
Flaminius  constructed  a road  from  thence  across  the 
Apennines  direct  to  Arretium,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
communications  both  with  Ariminum  and  Placentia. 
(Lit.  xxx ix.  2.)  Its  position  thus  became  equally 
advantageous  iu  a military  and  commercial  point  of 
view:  and  it  seems  to  have  speedily  risen  into  a 
flourishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars;  when  during  the  siege  of  Mutina 
(b.  c.  43)  it  became  a point  of  importance,  and  was 
occupied  with  a strong  garrison  by  M.  Antonios,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Hirtius  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  that  Pansa  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octavian  at  the  head  of  his  array  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Antonias  and  Lcpidus,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Cic.  ad  Earn. 

xi.  13,  xii.  5;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  36,  54;  Appian. 
B.  C.  iii.  69;  Suet.  Aug.  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Antonian 
family,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
count, in  b.  c.  32,  Octavian  exempted  it  from  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra:  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  population  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a Colonia.  Its 
previous  colonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
cf  a Monicipium  by  the  effect  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Suet.  Aug.  17;  Dion  Cass.  1.  6;  Fcst.  Epit.  v. 
Municiptum ; Zumpt,  de  Coloniut , pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bononia  distinguished  as  a colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  an  important 
and  flourishing  place.  In  A.  D.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  a conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Claudius.  (Suet.  Aer.  7 ; Tac.  Ann. 

xii.  58,  IlisL  53,  67,  71 ; Plin.  iii.  15.  a.  20;  Strab. 
v.  p.  216;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Mart.  iii.  69.)  St. 
Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
century  ( Ep.  39),  but  in  a.  i>.  410  it  was  able  suc- 
cessfully to  withstand  the  arms  of  Alaric  (Zosiin. 
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vi.  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaconus  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  cities  ( locupletes 
trrbes)  of  the  province  of  Aemilia  (Procop.  iii.  1 1 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
enjoys  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  port  of  Italy. 
The  modern  city  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a few  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
(Marmora  Felsinen,  4to.  Bonon.  1 690). 

About  a mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Rhenus  (Actio), and  it  was  in  a small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond Triumvirate,  b.  c.  43.  But  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  exact  spot.  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  Ixtrino,  which  crosses  the  Acnulion 
Way  about  4 m.  W.  of  Bologna , and  joins  the  Reno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  arid  Dion 
Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thus  designating  the 
Rhenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Plot  Cic.  46,  Ant.  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a spot  called  la 
Crocctta  del  Trebbo , about  2 m.  from  Bologna,  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  island  formed  by 
the  Reno  at  that  point  (described  as  half  a mile  long 
and  a third  of  a mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  much 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  hi  vino 
formerly  joined  the  Reno  much  nearer  Bologna,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  bc<ls  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  Disscrtazione 
dell'  I tola  del  Triumvirato,  Cramer’s  Italy,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

BONO'NIA  (Bot'wWa).  1.  (Banostor  /)  a fort 
built  by  the  Romans  in  Pannonia,  opposite  to  Ona- 
grinnm  on  the  Danube,  in  the  district  occupied  by 
the  Iazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4;  Amm.  Marc. xxi.  9, 
xxxi.  1 1 ; Itin.  Anton,  p.  243 ; Notit.  Imp.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Iapydes  in  Illyris  Barbara,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bunich.  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  § 4,  who  however  places  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A town  in  Upper  Mocsia,  on  the  Danube, 

generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonus  near 
Widdin.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  1 1 ; ltin.  Ant.  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopia  (B«eo- 
irld)  men  tinned -by  Hieroclcs  (p.655;  comp.  Procop. 
De  Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.J 

BONO'NIA.  [Gesokiacum.] 

BONTOBRICE.  [IIaudouiuca.] 

BO'ON  (Bo«v:  Vona ),  a cape  arid  port  on  the 
const  of  Pontus  (Arrian,  p.  417).  90  stadia  cast  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
man. “ It  is  considered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water.” 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  <fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  [G.  L.] 

BOOSU'RA(Bwfcroupa).  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683),  in 
E r 2 
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his  account  of  Cyprus,  mentions  this  place  along  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  (Joseph,  r.  Apion.  L 
with  Treta,  as  following  Kurion,  and  it  has  been  20 ; Euseb.  Praep.  Erang.  ix.)  There  ran  be  little 
identified  with  Bister,  on  the  rood  from  Kurion  to  doubt  that  the  Barsita  (Bdpom) of  Ptolemy  (r.  20. 
Paphos.  Ptolemy  (v.  14)  fixes  the  position  of  a place  j § 6,  viii.  20.  § 28)  represents  the  same  place.  Strabo 
which  he  calls  the  11  Ox's  Tail  ” (Oliph  Bodr,  in  the  (/.  c.)  states  that  Boreippa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Palat,  KA*»3«!  '’Axpa),  quite  to  the  NE.  of  the  Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a species  of  bat 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  Kiepcrt’s  map  Boomra  has  ( vinertpts ),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  fund, 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this  He  mentions  also  a sect  of  C baldachin  astronomers 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  who  were  called  Borsippeni,  probably  because  they 
(Engel,  Kypros , vol.  i.  p.  120.)  [E.B.  J.]  resided  in  that  town.  According  to  Justin  (xii.  13) 

BORA.  [Berm  I us.]  Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  when  wanted 

BORBETOMAGUS(  iromw),thechicftownofthe  by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
Vangioncs,  who  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  sippa,  then  a deserted  place, 
south  of  Mainz.  The  position  of  Worms  on  the  mod  It  has  been  suspected  in  modern  days  that  the 
between  Mainz  and  Strassburg  identifies  it  with  the  anrient  Boraippa  is  represented  bv  the  celebrated 
Borbetomagus  of  the  Itineraries.  The  town  was  also  mound  of  the  Birs- i- Nimru d.  and  Mr  Rich  (Mem. 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by  on  Babylon,  p.  73)  remarks  that  the  wort!  Bin  has 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration  no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  language  of  the 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2) : “ Argentoratum  ....  No-  country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
metis,  et  Yangionns  et  Moguntiacum  civitates  bar-  Boursa,  which  resembles  the  Boraippa  of  Strain 
baros  pjRsideutcs.”  The  name  Wonnatia,  which  was  (ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D'Anville,  is  Bor  sip,  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  is, 
evidently  a corruption  of  Borbetomagus.  [G.  L.]  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a place  in 
BORCOVICUS,  Ilouse-steeds,  on  the  line  of  the  Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  /.  c.)  On  the  black 
Vallum  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Ximrud,  Col.  Raw- 
the  Xotitia  Dignitatum.  [R.  G.  L.]  linson  reads  the  name  Borsip  pa,  where  it  is  mcn- 

BORE'UM,  B ORI'ON  (Biptiov  for por).  1.  (Has  tinned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  tliat 
Teytmas),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaicn,  in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted;  as  it  occurs 
forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Greater  Srrtis,  and  the  in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  being  a little  the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsehah, 
SW.  of  Hopcridesor  Berenice.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Bartseleh,  or  Bartsira.  (.4s.  Joum.  xii.  pt.  2.  pp. 
Plin.v.4.;  Ptol.  hr.  4.§3;  Stadiasm.p. 447,  where  the  436-7.)  £V.) 

error  of  700 for 70  isobrious;  Barth,  Wanderungoi^  BORY'STHENES  (BopvtrBttrqt),  BORIT- 
&c.  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  was  a STHENES  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  297,  453).  after- 
small port;  but  there  was  a much  more  considerable  wards  DANAPRIS  (&dva*pts : Dnieper,  Dnyepr, 
aea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  S.,  which  or  Dnepr),  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
was  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  Jews,  who  are  the  early  writers,  or,  according  to  the  later  nomen- 
said  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  this  place  to  clature,  of  Sarmotia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  l&ter 
Solomon.  Justinian  converted  the  temple  into  a (Danube),  the  largest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace  Eiurinc,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a very  early 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  important  period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  barharians  (/tin.  Ant.  century  n.  c.  (Eudoc.  p.  294;  Tzctz.  ad  lies.  pp. 
p.  66;  Tab.  Peut.  ; Stadiasm.  l.c.\  Procop.  Aedif.  24,  25,  Gaist. ; Hermann,  Opuse.  vol.  ii.  p.  300; 

vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Borcum  Ukert,  Geogr.  fee.  vol.  iH.  pt.  n.  p.  17.)  By  means 
is  difficult  to  determine.  (Barth,  l.c.  Syktes.)  of  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Greek 

2.  (Pt.  Pedro  and  North  Cape),  the  northern  colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  theEuxine,  and  through 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  ( Ceylon)  oppo-  the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
site  to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol.  the  Greeks  than  even  the  Ister  itself;  and  Aristotle 

vii.  4.  § 7:  Marc.  HeracL  p.26.)  [P.  S.)  reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 

BORE'UM  PROM.  (Bdpttov  &ttpov,  Ptol.  ii.  2),  the  market  pjace,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stories 

the  most  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  Malin  of  voyagers  who  had  returned  from  the  Phasis  and 
Head.  [R.  G.  L.]  the  Borysthenes  (ap.  Ath.  i.  p.  6;  comp.  Ukert,  pp. 

BORGODI,  a tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  east  of  36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  hail  himself  seen  it,  and 
the  Peninsula.  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  § 32.)  From  their  who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
neighbourhood  to  the  Catharrei — doubtless  identical  river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian  describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Pootua  (Black  Sea') 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Has  in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia;  and,  as  known 
Anjtr&nA  Has  Mussendom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in  as  far  up  as  the  district  called  UKRRlirs,  forty  days* 
the  modem  Godo.  (Arabia,  vol.  ii. p.  222.)  [G.W.1  sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53:  respecting  the  difficulty 
BOR  PC  M.  [Boreum.]  which  some  hare  found  in  the  number,  pit  Baehra 

BORMANUM.  [Dacia.)  note;  but  it  should  bo  observed  that,  as  the  nor  in 

BORSIPPA  (Bopmirtra,  Steph.  B. ; Strnb.  xvi.  object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  far  it  was 
p.  738;  Bipanrxos,  Joseph,  c.  Apt  on.  i.  20:  Eth.  navigable , hut  how  far  it  was  kronen,  he  might  lie 
Bopaiinnjrd s),  a town  in  Babylonia,  according  to  supposed  to  use  the  word  n\doi  in  a loose  sense,  only, 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanos,  a city  of  the  in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  river  b nari- 
Chaldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its  gable,  xpoinr\orr6s,  as  far  as  the  Gcrrhi).  Above 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the  this  its  course  was  unknown;  bnt  below  Gerrhus  it 
notice  in  Stephanos,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  flowed  from  N.  to  S.  through  a country  which  was 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more  supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Sey- 
likely  tliat  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Bcrossus  states  ' thians,  who  dwelt  along  its  lower  course  through  a 
that  Nabonncdus  (Belshazzar)  fled  thither,  on  the  ! distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  days’ sail  from  its  mouth. 
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Near  the  sea  its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  the 
HtpaXIS  (Boug),  that  is,  as  the  historian  properly 
explains,  the  two  rivers  fell  into  a small  lake 
(iAoj),  a term  fairly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
gulf  still  called  the  Lake  of  Dnieprovskoi,  just  as 
the  Sea  of  Azov  also  was  called  a lake.  The  headland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontory  of 
Hippolaus  (TmrdAcw  and  upon  it  stood  the 

temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  colony  of  the  Borystheneitae  [Olbla]. 
Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  tl»e 
benefits  it  conferred  on  the  people  living  mi  its  shores, 
Herodotus  regarded  the  Borysthcnes  as  surpassing, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rivers ; for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile ; its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  neighbouring  rivers  w ere 
turbid;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Comp. 
Scymn.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  cd.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Mei- 
neke;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xxxi.  p.75;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Peritg.  311;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributary  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  Panti- 
CAPEa,  falling  into  the  Borysthcnes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrhus  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthcnes  (iv.  56;  Gkii- 
rh us).  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  § 6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  Herodotus  declares 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthcnes  were 
tl»e  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sources  were  still  nnknow*n  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107,  vii. 
p.  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Neuri  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  comp.  Solin.  15;  Mart.  Cap. 
vi.;  Airun.  Mare.  xxii.  8.  § 40).  Ptolemy  (iiL  5. 
§ 16)  assigns  to  the  river  two  sources;  the  northern- 
most being  SW.  of  M.  Budintis,  in  52°  long,  and  53° 
lot.,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  which  is  still 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  Alansk  hills  N.  of  Smo- 
lensk : the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Aina- 
docas,  which  he  places  in  53°  30'  long.,  and  50°  20' 
lat.  Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Berezina,  which,  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  river,  in  the  Hellenized  form  Bopvadirrjs  ; but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
pisitions  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days’  sail  from  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  Scyrnnus  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Scymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  cd.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  8) ; but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends from  Smolensk  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
rupt ion  caused  by  a series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
KidnrJc,  below  Kief;  and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts;  but  still 
the  diffic  ulty  remains,  that  tbe  space  lust  mentioned 
is  260  miles  long;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
rodotus was  acquainted  with  the  river  above  the 
cataracts. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  some  meridian 
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j with  Byzantium,  at  a distanre  of  3800  stadia  from 
I that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespont ; op- 
I posite  to  the  mouth  is  an  island  with  a harbour  (Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  vii.  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (Dniester),  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  falls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  above). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  30' 
long,  and  48°  30'  lat.  (iii.  5.  § 6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  ita  banks  (§  28).  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  falls  into  tbe 
Kuxinc  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Crfu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  opposite  to 
its  mouth.  [Leuce.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  later  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
sost. L e. ; Amm.  Marc.  L C.);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
tlie  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hypanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypanis 
was  uppermost.  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42;  AristoL  ProbL 
xxiii.  9;  Plin.  xxxi.  5.  s.  31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont.  F.vx.  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gronov. 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson);  indeed  they  make  a con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Tanals,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  classical  period.  (Ukert,  Geogr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.)  A few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Marcian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  304,  558 ; Avien.  Descript.  Orb. 
721).  Respecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  nnd 
the  people  Borystheneitae,  see  Olbia.  [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  (Be ixrapa),  a town  of  the  Sachalitae 
(Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
1 Didvmi  Montes.  [Sec  Basa.J  Forster  finds  it  in 
Musora , a little  to  the  south  of  Itns-el-Had.  ( Arabia , 
vol.  ii.  p.  182.)  [G.W.] 

BOSPORUS  CIMMETUUS  (B6<r*opos  Kippt- 
pios , Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  Kipfi«piK6s,  Strab.;  Polyb. ; 
Strait  of  }'eni  Kale),  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  Euxine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean- stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  portly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  of  the  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  (L>nies- 
ter ),  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  the 
7th  century  u.  c.  (Grotc,  / list,  of  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polvb.  1.  c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a marble  column  states 
“that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  Tmutara- 
car* (Taman)  to  Kcrtsch  was  9,384  fathoms.  (Jones, 
Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  prevents  the  fair  rush  of  the  stream 
from  the  N.,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posit. Bnt  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passage 
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opens  into  the  Euxine.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  rol.  i 

p.  106.) 

Panticapaeum  or  Bosporus,  the  metropolis,  n Mi- 
lesian colony,  was  situated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
strait,  where  the  breadth  of  the  cluinncl  was  about 
8 miles.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [Panticapaeum.] 
From  Panticapaeum  the  territory  extended,  on  a low 
level  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  mer- 
chants, for  a distance  of  530  stadia  (Strab.  1.  c.),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  Peripl  Mar.  Eux .)  to  Theo- 
dosia, also  a Milesian  colony.  [Theodosia.] 
The  difference  of  distance  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  distance; 
the  other,  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast.  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  the  following  towns  from  N.  to 
S.:  Dia  (Plin.  iv.  24;  Stcph.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  s.v.  Tyre  data  ? of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6);  Nym- 
FHAKUM  (NoMtfxrio*'.  Ptol.  /.  c.;  Strab.  p.  309;  Plin. 
L c. ; Anon.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.'),  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  Travels , voL  ii.  p.  214)  ; AcRA(*A*pa, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Anon.  Peripl.;  Plin.  I c. ; Hiero- 
clea) ; Cytaea  or  Cytae  (Kvraia,  Steph.;  Kfrai, 
Anon.  Peripl.;  Plin.  L c.);  Cazeca  (Kdf«ira, 
Arrian,  Peripl),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  lay,  at  a distance  of  20 
stadia  (Strab.  p.  310),  Myrmecum  (M vppljKiov, 
Strab.  lc„  p.  494;  Mel.  ii.  1.  §3;  Plin.  1. c.), and, at 
double  that  distance,  Partiiexium  (II upOtviov, 
Strab.  L c.).  Besides  the  territory  nlready  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  possessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Their  cities  com 
mencing  with  the  N.  are  Cihmerk  um  (Kipptpi- 
ird*',  Strab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  Ceuuekiox 
(Plin.  vi.  6:  Temrukf);  Patraeus  (n arpaevs, 
Strab.  1.  e );  Cepi  Milesiorum  (Kijvor,  Ktjtoi, 
Stnib.  l.c.;  Anon.  Peripl.;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  § 5; 
Sienna),  where  was  the  monument  of  the  Queen 
Comosanja ; and  Piiaxagoria  ( Tmutaralan  or 
Taman).  [Piiaxagoria.] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
varied  considerably.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  on  the  inland 
aide  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
but  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
supply  of  400,000  medhnni  of  corn. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  a Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  several  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  very  obscure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Polyacnus,  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogeneta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
formation is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography.  The  list  has  been  drawn 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  F.nch  and  Grubers 
Encydopddie,  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p. 
306,  and  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  vol.  ii.  App.  13 ; see 
also  Mem.  de  l' Acad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  vi.  p.  549; 
Raoul  Rochette,  Antiguites  Grecques  du  Bosphcrre 
Cimmericn. 

First  Dynasty. 

n.c. 

Archacanactidae  - - 502 — 480. 

Spartacus  (on  coins  Spartocus)  - 480—438. 

Seleucus  - - - 431 — 127. 


* * * A n Interval  of  20  Tears. 

B.C. 

Sa  tyrus  - 407 — 393. 

Leucon  ...  393 — 353. 
Spartacus  II.*  - 353 — 348. 

Parysades  - 348 — 310. 

Satyrus  II.  - - 310. 

Prytanis  ...  310 — 309. 
Eumclua  - 309 — 304. 

Spartacus  III.  - 304 — 284. 

Here  the  copies  of  Diodorus  desert  us.  The  following 
names  have  been  made  out  from  Lucian  and  Polyae- 
nus  in  the  interval  between  Spartacus  III.  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Parysades  surren- 
dered his  kingdom. 

Leucanor,  treacherously  murdered.  (Lucian, 
Toxar.  50.) 

Eubiotus,  bastard  brother  of  Leucanor.  (Lucian, 
Toxar.  51.) 

Satyrus  111.  (Polyaenus,  viii.  55.) 

Gorgippus.  (Polyaenus,  /.  c.) 

Spartacus  IV. 

Parysades  II.,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Mithri- 
dates. 

Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus. 

Madia  res,  regent  of  tho  Bosporus  under  his 
lather  for  1 4 years. 

B.C. 

Phamaccs  II.  - - 63—48. 

Asunder  - 48 — 14. 

Scribonins,  usurper  - - 14 — 13. 

Polemon  I.  13 — 12. 

Pythodoris  - - - — — 

Rhescnporis  I..  and  his  brother  Cotys. 

Sauromatcs  I.,  his  wife  Gepaopiris,  contern.  with 
Tiberius. 

A.D. 

Polemon  II.  - - 38 — 42. 

Mithridates  II.  - - - 42—49. 

Cotys  - 49 — 83. 

Rhescuporis,  contern.  with  Domitian. 

Saunmmtes  II.,  contern.  with  Trajan. 

Cotys  II.,  died  A.  D.  132. 

Rhaemetalccs  - 132 — 164. 

Eupator  - - -164 

Sauromates  III. 

Rhescuporis  HI. 

Cotys  III.,  contcm.  with  Caracalla  and  Severus. 

A.  D. 

Ininthemerus  - 235 — 239. 

Rhescuporis  IV.  - - 235 — 269 

Sauromatcs  IV.  (V.)  - - 276. 

Teiranes  reigned  2 or  3 years. 

Thothorscs  reigned  25  years,  cotem.  with  Dio- 
cletian. 

Sauromatcs  V.  (VI.)  - - 302 — 305. 

[Rhadamcadis  or  Rhadampsis]  - 311 — 319. 
Sauromatcs  VI.  (VII.)  - - 306 — 320. 

Rhescuporis  V.  - - - 320 — 344. 

Sauromatcs  VII.  (VIII.) 

[E.  B.  .1.] 

BOSPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (B^iropoi  e,>ir,ot; 

Eth.  Bwnropios,  Boosropta,  Boowoptavis,  Boasrofnj. 
vos,  Stcph.  B. : Adj.  Bosporanus,  Bosporeus,  Bospori- 
cus,  Bosporius),  the  strait  which  unites  the  waters 
of  the  Euxinc  and  the  Propontis. 

I.  The  Xu  me.  — According  to  legend,  it  was  here 
that  the  cow  Io  made  her  passage  from  one  continent 
to  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  in 
the  fubles  and  the  history  of  antiquity.  (Apdlud. 
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BOSPORUS  THRACIUS. 

U.  1.  § 2.)  Before  this  it  had  been  called  Tldpoi 
Gpa/oos.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  Afterwards  tlie  natives 
pave  it  the  name  of  Moo  tot  Buairopos.  (Dionys.  ap. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  566.)  Finally  the  epithet  Qpfmus 
ernne  into  use.  (Strab.  /.  <?.;  Herod,  iv.  83;  Kustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  140.)  Sometimes  rb  arhpa  too 
n drrov.  (Xenoph.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  So  also  the 
Latin  writers  Os  l’onticuin  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54),  Os 
Pouti  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  58),  and  Ostium  Ponti  (Cic. 
Tusc.  i.  20).  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  19.  § 5)  calls  it 
“ canalis,”  and  divides  it  into  the  strait  " fauces  ” 
and  the  month  “ os.”  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  in  Turkish  Boghas. 

II.  Physical  Features.  — The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
cian Bosporus  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  times ; among  the  ancients  the  commonly 
received  opinion  was,  that  the  Euxine  had  been 
originally  >cj«rat*xl  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  this  channel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont, 
had  been  made  by  some  violent  effort  of  nature,  or 
by  the  so-called  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Diod.  v.  47 ; 
Plin.  vi.  1 ; comp.  Arid.  Mcteorolog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appearances,  which  imply  volcanic 
action,  confirm  this  current  tradition.  Clarke  {Trot 
eels,  vol.  ii.)and  Andrmsy  ( Voyage  a V Embouchure 
de  la  Jier  Noire,  ou  Etsai  sur  le  Bosphore ) have 
noticed  the  igneous  character  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  channel.  Strickland  ( (ieol . Trans. 
2nd  series,  vol.  r.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
lugy  of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenous 
rocks,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglome- 
rate, protrude  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  fossils  they  contain,  ho  assigns  to 
the  Silurian  system.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cyaneae  to  the  weather- 
beaten rocks  of  the  Symplegadcs.  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
canos, p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a chain  of  seven  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all 
estuaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
promontories,  forming  as  many  corresponding  bays 
on  the  opposite  coast ; the  projections  on  the  one 
shore  being  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  different  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast  Each  lias  a counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate 
boys,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  phenomenon  lias 
been  noticed  by  Polybius  (ir.  43) ; he  describes  “ the 
current  as  first  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
Hmnaeum.  From  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
ti.u-.in  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Bous,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  & 
small  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
C ha  Iced  on.”  Kennel  (Comp.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
staniinople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Polybius  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  description  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
the  outer  current  flows  toward  Chalcedon.  The 
stream  in  a crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Polybius 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  rather  thrown  off  from  one  boy  to  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  side,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos- 
porus to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 
begins  or  ends.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  assigns  to  it  the: 
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same  length;  this  seems  to  liave  been  the  peneml 
compulation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 
(Mil man's  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ; comp.  Menippus, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  XiiXtcrtSwr.)  The  real  length 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  different  writers.  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4 stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (/.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  But  Polybius  (ir.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Hermaran  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5 stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Dareius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  pares.  Chesney  {Ex- 
pect. Euphrut.  vol.  i.  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  point,  between  Rumili-Hisur  and 
Anaddli-Hisdr,  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  continents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  Pliny  (vi.  1 ) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  other,  be  heard.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinus),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  beat 
made  in  this  strait  show  a great  depth  of  water. 
( Jottm.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

III.  History  and  Antiquities.  — The  pressing  for- 
ward by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  regarded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
( Cosmos , vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a my- 
thical garb,  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  and 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  hanks  of  the  strait 
displayed  the  enterprise  or  the  fears  of  the  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nanta.  The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  ayd~ 
*Aout  B o<nc6pou,  about  A.  D.  190  (Hudson,  Geog. 
Minor,  vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gy  Hi  us,  a French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  Thesaurus, 
vol.  vi.  p.  3086),  Toumcfort  ( Voyage  au  Levant. 
Lcttre  xv.),  and  Von  Hammer  ( Constantinopel  und 
die  Bosporus'). 

A.  The  European  Coast 

1.  Aianteiox  ( Fundulclu ),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaous 
Philadelphus,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.  (Dionys.  B.) 

2.  Pktra  Thehm  astis  ( Beschiktasche  or  Cradle 
Stone),  a rock  distinguished  for  its  form ; the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  pKSTECORI- 
coh.  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 

I far  from  this  was  the  JasoMIUM,  called  by  the  later 
I Greeks  Diplokion,  or  double  column,  and  the  luurel 
1 grove.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Edq>vq.) 
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3.  Arch i as  ( Orlakoi). 

4.  Anaplcs  (Kuruttcht'gvir’)  or  Virus  Mi- 
ch a EUCt'S,  from  the  celebrated  church  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  which  Constantine  the  Great  erected 
(Sozornen,  //.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Justinian  renewed  with 
so  much  magnificenoe.  (Procop.  A edif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  century  this  place  was  rcmarkablo  for  the 
Strides  or  Pillar  Saints.  (Ccdrenus,  p.  340.) 

5.  Hestiae  {Amaudkoi),  the  point  of  the  rocky 
promontory  which  here  shuts  in  the  Bosporus  within 
its  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefore  produces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  cliannel  (utya  ft vpa,  Polvb. 
/.  c.).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Thwxioru,  in 
which,  under  Alexius,  the  s«m  of  Manuel  Comnenus. 
the  conspiracy  against  the  IVotoseliast  was  com- 
menced. (I.e  Beau,  Baa  Empire,  vol.  xvi.  p.  314.) 

6.  CiiKi-AE  {Bebek)f  a bay  on  which  was  a temple 
to  Artemis  Dictynna. 

7.  PROMOXTORIUM  Hkrmaf.um  (/?iimi7»-//u<ir). 
the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  Mandrocles  built 
the  bridge  <»f  Dareius,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  a straight  line  between  liumili-Ifisdr 
ami  Anodoli-IJisdr,  but  a little  hipher  up,  where 
the  sea  is  more  tranquil.  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  old  castles  which,  under  the  Greek 
empire,  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
tol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  Mohainnicd  II.  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  j 

8.  Portus  Mlijercm  {Ball (diman,  Plin.  iv.  12; 
conip.  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  ruvaiKoirdAre). 

9.  Sinus  L asthenic*  or  Lkosthexks  {Stcmia, 
Steph.  B.  1.  c.).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (/.  c.)  should 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthroes,  called  by  the 
later  Byzantines  Sosthcncs  (Nircph.  p.  35;  comp. 
Epigram  by  Leont.  Schol.  Ant  hoi.  Planud.  284),  the 
fairest,  largest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
whole  Bosporus. 

10.  Cautes  Bacciiiae  (. Jenikoi ),  so  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Pharmacia  ( Therapia ),  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  ujx>n  the  coast. 
Tho  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Claves  Poxn  {Kefelikoi),  the  key  of  the 
Euxine,  as  hero  the  first  view  of  the  ojien  sea  is  ob- 
tained 

13.  Sinu9  Profundus  {BaOvnoAvos : Bujuk- 
derrhy 

14.  Simas  {hfesnibuonti). 

15.  Scletrixas  {Sony an"). 

16.  Seuapeion  ( Rumili-kaipdk , Tolyb.  iv.  39). 
Strabo  (viL  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
zantines, and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  temple 
of  the  Chalccdonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bosjio- 
rus  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  hills. 

17.  Grporous  {Karibdscke')t  the  mass  of  rock 
which  doses  the  harbour  of  Bujukliman  (Portus 
Ephesiorum). 

18.  C vankae  Insulae  {Kvavtcu,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  v.  47,  xi.  3;  Strnb.  i.  p.  21  ; Dern.  de 
FaU.  Leg.  p.  429  ; 2vpv\iryahts,  Kurip.  Med.  2, 
12C3;  Ipftig.  in  Taur.  241;  Apolhid.  i.  9.  § 22; 
nAa7«Tcu,  A poll.  Rliod.  iv.  860,  939;  comp.  Plin. 
vi.  1 2),  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
number  and  situation ; he  calls  them  “ two  little 
isles,  oue  upon  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each  other 
by  20  stadia."  The  more  ancient  account®,  repre- 
senting them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  explained  by  Tournefort. 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a kind  of 
isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  the  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  tho  Romans  to  Apollo. 
(Clarke,  Travel s,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Asiatic  Coast. 

1.  AKCTRAEUM  Prom.  {Jum-humn'). 

2.  CoRAClUM  Prom.  ( Fil-burun ). 

3.  Paxteichiox  or  Maxcipium. 

4.  Kstiak  (Plin.  v.  43). 

5.  HlBROX  ( A nadbli- hurdle),  the  “ sacred  open- 
ing" at  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Polvb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  Pertpl.  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chalcedonians.  (Strnb.  p.  319.)  It 
lias  been  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  temple  that 
Dareius  surveyed  the  Euxine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotus's  statement 

; with  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  took  place  some- 
where at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  as,  from  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  for  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Euxine, 
was  wrested  from  tho  Byzantines  by  Praia*,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polvb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a part  of  the  shore  which  Pro- 
copius {Aedif.  i.  9)  calls  Mociiadium,  Justinian 
dedicated  a church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Aogyroxium  Prom.,  with  a Nosocomium  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.  (Procop.  L r.) 

7.  The  Couch  («AiV»j)  of  Heracles  {Juscha 
Tagh).  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Jushna  is  buried  here.  — Giant's 
A fowi  tain. 

8.  Sinus  AmrcUH  {Begkos),  with  the  spot  named 
Adupvt)  Mojvo/uVtj,  from  tho  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Situated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL),  formerly  famous  for 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  Kicorou*  (Plin.  v.  43;  comp.  Steph.  II.  s.  f.). 

10.  Echaea  sr«p'iflfroovt  or  “ stream-girt"  (A'roi- 
dili). 

11.  Photos  and  Deutf.ros  Discus  (*Poi(bf<rai 
"An pan  : Kulle-baydschesai ),  or  bluffs  against  which 
the  waters  beat.  At  this  j»art  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  {Aedif.  i.  8)  Bp»x<M,  or,  in  earlier 
times,  npdoxOoi,  from  its  jutting  out.  Justinian 
built  the  church  to  the  archangel  Michael  which 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  const. 

12.  Chrysofous.  [Chkysouolis.]  [K.B.J.] 

BOSTRA  (r A Boar  pa,  rj  B 6arpa:  O.T.  BoZWll, 

properly  Botzhaii;  LXX.Boodp:  Eth.BotrrpnyM, 
Boarpalos.  Steph.  B. : Bus  rah,  Boazrak , Botzra . Ifu.), 
a city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  iKwrt,  a 
little  more  than  1°  S.  of  Damascus.  It  lay  in  tk# 
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S.  part  of  the  district  of  Auranitis,  the  modern  Tlaon- 
rdn.  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(Abulfeda),  and  is  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Respecting  its  earliest  history,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  identity  of  the  Bozrah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Rostra  of  writers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  a principal 
city  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territory,  it  is  urged, 
lay  too  far  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Rostra  (Gen. 
xxxri.  33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22; 
Amos,  i.  12).  while,  in  one  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  24), 
a Bozrah  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned ; and  hence, 
by  a well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bozrahs,  the  one 
belonging  to  Edom,  and  the  other  to  Moab;  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  Busseyra , in  the 
mountains  of  Idumea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Boz- 
rah in  the  0.  T.  hare  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well-known  place,  ami  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  possessions  of  Edom  extended  as  far  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Bossora  (B inaopa)  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
met,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Raumrr,  Palust.  p.  165, 
am!  in  Berghaus’s  A nnalen,  1830,  p.564;  Winer, 
BibL  Ilea  l iror  ter  bitch , s.  v. ; Kitto,  Piet.  Bibl.  n.  on 
Jer.  xlix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
( Bostrenum : ad  Q.  F.  ii.  12).  The  city  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a local  era,  which  dated  from  a.  i>. 
105.  (Chron.  Pasch.  p.253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Doclr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,  et 
seq. : John  Malala  erroneously  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustus,  instead  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  233, 
ed.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made 
a colony,  and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  xova 
TRAJANA  ALKXANDRIANA  COL.  BOSTRA.  (Da- 

masc.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  272;  Eckhel,  l.  c.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolis.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8 ; Eckhel,  p.  502  ) It  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Marc.  1.  c.),  lying  24  M.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
(Edrei),  and  four  days'  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Euseb.  Onom. ; Hierocl.;  Not.  Imp.  Or.)  Ptolemy 
mentions  it,  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
the  surname  of  AtyUsr,  in  allusion  to  the  Legio  III. 
Cyrenalca,  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observation,  having  14  J hours  in  its  longest 
day  and  being  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.  (PtoLv.  17.  § 7,  viii.  20.  §21.) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; being  the  seat,  first  of  a bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
bishoprics,  and  forming  apparently  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Nestorians.  (Act.  Condi.  Nic.  Kphes.  C hal- 
oed. <fc.) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonines  to  Caracalla. 
Several  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
anes, a fact  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bozrah  in  the  magnifi- 
cent pmpheoy  of  Isaiah  (lxiii.  1 — 3).  Some  scholars 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vineyards.  The  verbal 
root  botzar  signifies  to  cut  off \ and  hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  gather  the  vintage , and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  inaccessible ; and  hence  some  make  Botzrah 
a place  of  vineyards , others  an  inaccessible  fortress. 
(Eckhel,  p.  502;  Gesenius,  Lexicon , s.  v.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  city  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  226)  and  Robiuson  (Bibl. 
Researches , vol  iii.  p.  125).  The  desolation  of  this 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  “ the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hcjaz,”  furnishes  a striking  commentary  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).  [P.  S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS  (Boorprjvos : Nahr  el-Auly),  the 
“ graceful  " river  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Deir-el-Kamr  and  Bted- 
din , from  fountains  an  hour  and  a halt  beyond  tho 
village  of  Et-BAruk ; it  is  at  first  a wild  torrent, 
and  its  course  nearly  south-west.  (Bnrkhardt, 
Syria , p.  206;  Robinson,  Travels , vol  iii.  p.  429; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol  i.  p.  467.)  [ E.  B.  J.  ] 
BOTERDUM,  a place  near  Ililbilis,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (xii.  18. 
10 — 12):  — 

“ Hie  pigri  colimus  labore  dulci 
Botcrdum  Platearnque:  Ccltiberis 
Haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terns.”  [P.  S.] 
BOTIAEIUM  (Bondtiov,  Steph.  s.  r.:  Kth.  Bo- 
rtacvr),  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  a lake  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  is  in  Phrygia,  and  a salt 
lake,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Strabo's 
Tattaea.  [G.  L.] 

BOTRYS  (Bdrpvs;  Botrys,  Botrus,  Pent.  Tab.: 
Botrrpvs,  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p.  193:  Eth. 

BorptnjySs,  Steph.  B. ; Hicrocles;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  Mela  i.  12.  § 3:  Batrun),  a town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, upon  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Bvblus 
(Tab.  Peut.),  and  a fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
Mt.  Libanus  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  ns  quoted  by 
Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  3.  § 2),  founded  by  Itbohal, 
king  of  Tyre.  It  was  taken  with  other  cities  by 
Antiochos  tho  Great  in  his  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polvb.  v.  68.)  Batrun  is  a small  town, with  a port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesucy,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  ' [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTLAEA.  [Macedonia.] 

BOYTA'XUM  (Botav6v,  or  Boutavov:  Eth.  Ro- 
vianensis:  Bvjano ),  a city  of  Samnium,  situated  in 
tho  very  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifernus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  tho  Samnitcs,  especially  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  principally  in  tho 
country  of  the  Pentrians.  It  was  first  besieged,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  C.  Sulpicius  in  n.  c.  314  ; but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  when  n 
greater  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  city.  (Liv.  ix.  28,  31.)  Tho 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  possession  of  it : and 
though  it  was  again  taken  by  their  armies  in  n.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after- 
wards:  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sain- 
nite  War,  n.  c.  298,  it  was  a third  time  taken  by 
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thf  consol  Cn.  Fulvius.  (Liv.ix.  44,  x.  12;  Xicbnhr,  ] 
voL  iii.  pp.  242,243.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it 
wj»»  more  than  once  made  the  head-quartern  of  a 
Roman  army,  an  a point  of  importance  in  a military 
view  (Liv.  xxv.  13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  assumed  a position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  male  for  a time,  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium, 
the  capital  of  the  confederates  and  the  seat  of  their 
general  council.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  was, 
however,  taken  by  Sulla  by  a sudden  assault ; but 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Manic  general  Pora- 
paedius  Silo,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  (App.  /.  c.;  Jul.  Obscq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Samninm  which  fol- 
lowed, Bovianum  fully  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.  p.  250). 
We  learn,  however,  that  a military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  s]*aka  of 
two  colonics  of  the  name:  “ Colonia  Bovianum  vetus 
et  alterum  cognomine  U ndecumanortun.”  The  latter 
was  probably  that  established  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tne  former  is  uncertain,  hut  it  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231  ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subsequent 
author  notices  this  distinction:  but  the  continued 
existence  of  Bovianum  under  the  Homan  Empire  as  a 
imiuirija]  town,  apparently  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Bovianensium)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67  ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102  ; Tab.  Pent.;  Inscrr. ap  Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Homan  city  of  Boviannm,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifernus,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modern  city  of  Bojano  occupies  a rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  off-shoots  of  the  lofty  mountain  mass  called 
Monte  Mat  etc,  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. : and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Sunnite  city.  Some  portions  of  its 
ancient  walls,  con*tructed  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (Homonelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441;  Craven's  AbruzzL,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
vestigated tno  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modern  Bojano  as  the  site  only  of  “ Bovianum 
Undecumanorura*  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Sanmite  city  “ Bovianum  Vetus r to  a place  called 
l'ietraitbontUinU  near  Agnone,  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Mommsen,  Cuter  Iud.  Dialed 6, 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
( Iloviania  lustra,  viii.  5GG)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  m the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano:  the 
“ narrow  glens  and  impenetrable  thickets  " of  the 
Monte  Matcse.  (Craven,  l.c.).  [K.  H.  B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BotAAai:  Eth.  BoiAAat'ur,  Bovil- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  situated  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  12  miles  from  Home.  It  is  one 
of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
to  a colony  from  Alba  Longa  ( Orig.  Gent  is  Bom. 
17;  Comp.  Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euteb.  Arm.  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  liuvc  claimed  a 
special  relation  with  that  city,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  titles 
“ Albani  Longani  Bovillenses  ” (Orel!.  Inter.  110, 
2252).  After  the  fall  of  Aiba,  Bovillae  became  an 
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independent  city,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  which  in 
B.C.  493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v. 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  BoiAAovas,  and 
not  Bu>\cu>u>y.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  this 
important  passage,  lias  accidentally  omitted  the 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  afterwards  noticed 
as  jartaking  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Diony- 
j sius  and  Plutarch  among  the  cities  taken  by  the 
Volscians  under  Coriolunus  (Dionys.  viii.  20;  PluL 
Cor.  29,  where  wc  should  read  BolAAot  for  BoAAoi ) : 
the  former  calls  it  at  this  time  one  of  live  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Latinm,  but  its  name  is  not  again 
mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  VoL 
scians.  Florus  indeed  speaks  of  the  Homans  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a triumph  over  Bovillae  (L  11.  § 6), 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake,  or  a rhetorical  inac- 
curacy. Like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  though  Sulla  established  a inili- 
j tary  colony  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
I speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a j)oor  decayed  place, 
j though  still  retaining  its  municipal  privileges.  (/Vo 
Plane.  9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  Bovillae, 
that  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  the  phrase  of  “ pugiia  Bov  il- 
ia na  ” (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  21;  Cic,  ad  AtL  v.‘13); 
j and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  on 
its  way  to  Home,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  theure  to  the  city.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.)  The 
Julian  family  appears  to  have  had  previous  to  this 
some  jjeculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  Bovillae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin : and  after  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a chapel  or  “saermrinm  * 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Circensian  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.  (Tie.  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  tbe 
favours  thus  bestowed  on  it,  ns  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  dose  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a distance  from  Rome  (whence  it  is  called 
“ suburbanae  Bovillae  ” by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
apj)cars  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  nnder  the  Homan  empire  a tole- 
rably flourishing  municipal  town.  (Propert.  iv.  1. 
33;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  6C7 ; Martial,  ii.  6.  15;  Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  2,  46;  Orell.  Inter.  2C25,  3701.)  The 
name  (corruptly  written  ‘ Bobellas’)  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula:  the  period  of  its  destruction 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  very  site  was 
forgotten.  Holsteoius  placed  it  at  a spot  called  tbe 
Otteria  delle  Fratocchie,  rather  too  near  Home : the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  lately  discovered, 

1 lay  a short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a cross  road  or  diverticulum,  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  road  at  the  12th  mile- 
stone. The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  Lave 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
distance  should  be  xii.  instead  of  x.  Recent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tacitus  were 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preserva- 
tion; also  those  of  a small  theatre  and  the  ruins  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  tLe  Julian  gens.  A curious  altar  of 
very  ancient  style,  with  the  inscription  ‘ Vediover 
Patrei  Gentiles  Juliei,’  confirms  the  fact  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae.  (Xibbv,  Dm- 
j tomi  di  Roma1  voL  i.  pp.  302 — 312;  Cell's  Top.  of 
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Rome,  pp.  123—125;  Ordl.  Inter.  1287;  Klausen, 
Ament  tend  die  Pen  atm,  voL  ii.  p.  1 083.  [K.  11.  B.] 
BOVIXDA  (Bavouiyfta,  l‘tol.  ii.  2 § 8), a river  in 
Ireland,  the  Boyne.  [H.  G.  L.] 

BO'VIUM,  a place  in  Britain,  ten  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  Deva  ( Chetter ),  in  the 
direction  of  Uroconinm  ( Uroxeter),  and  placed,  by 
modern  inquirers,  at  Bangor , A Id  ford,  B unbury, 
Stretton,  and  other  unsatisfactory  localities  south  of 
Chetter.  In  order  to  increase  the  claims  of  Bangor 
the  r Has  been  changed  into  n,and  Bonimn  suggested. 
(Horseley,  Britannia  Ramona,  iii.  2.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  between 
Aquae  Nismeii  ( Bourbon  lAnct),  and  Augustodu- 
ntun  (Autun),  according  to  the  Table.  D’Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Buttiere , the  distance  of 
which  from  A utnn  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 8 in  the  Table  from  Boxum  to  Augustodu- 
num.  [G.  L.] 

B07.RAH.  [Bostra] 

BRABONIACUM,  mentioned  only  in  the  Xotitia, 
and  probably  bat  another  form  for  Brcmetonacae 
(Oterborougky.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRA'CAKA  AUGUSTA  (Bpcuxop  A iryovara, 
Ptol.  ti.  6.  §39;  Augusta  Hracarin,  Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  43;  Braga,  Rn.),  a city  in  the  NW.  of  His- 
fam  Tarraconensis,  the  capital  of  the  Callalci 
Bracarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Durius  and 
Minus,  ami  the  seat  of  a conventus  juridicus.  It 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  s itnc  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Xaebis  ( Cacado ).  Among  its  ruins  are  the 
mnains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre.  (Plin. 
ir.  20.  8.34;  I tin.  A nt.  pp.  420,  422,  423,  427, 
429 ; Auson.  de  Sob.  Urb.  8,  qtmeque  ttnu  pelagi 
jnetat  te  Bracara  divet ; Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Mihano,  J/iccvm.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  [P.  S.] 

BRA'CARI,  BBACA'RII.  [Gallaecia.] 
BKA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscription  found 
at  Brugh , near  Atkrigg,  has  suggested  the  won! 
Bracehium,  as  the  name  Brugh,  in  its  Roman  form. 

IMP.  CARS.  L.  BlllTIMIO 

PIO.  PKRTIXACI.  AVOV.  . 

IMP.  CA KHAKI.  M.  AUHCUO.  A.  . . . 

PIO.  FKL1CI.  AVCY8TO.  . . 


BRACCIIIO.  CAKMKJfTICTVM. 

VI.  NERVI  DRUM.  BVB.  CVRA.  L.  A 
SEN  EL  ION.  AMri.ls.si.Ml. 

OPKR1.  L.  VI.  Bl’lUS.  PRAE. 

. . LKOIO.  [R.  G.  L] 

BRACHMA'XES  (B paxuartt,  Steph.  B.:  in 
other  writers  generally  in  the  genitive,  rb  IQros 
rb  4>v\or  Bpax^dewy : also  BpaXAUtf, 
S<tph.  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
Hindoo*,  railed  by  the  Greeks  <xo<fnorai,  and,  from 
their  habit  of  practising  bodily  asceticism  in  a state 
°f  nudity,  rupyoaotpurrai.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
*nd  position  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
queror’s attention,  and  led  to  inquiries,  the  results 
«f  which  are  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
temporary  historians,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
writers.  The  particularsof  these  accounts. agreeing  as 
<k>,  to  a great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
puned  through  our  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
•ajerfluous  to  insert  here;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
•■■•pwe  them  with  modern  knowledge  must  care- 
fully consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
^femol  tliat  Alexander's  intercourse  with  them 
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was  not  entirely  peaceful;  for  they  are  found  inciting 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  suffering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  I)idot;  ap.  Strain  xv.  p.  714;  Onesicrit.  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Plut. 
Alex.  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Lucian,  de  AlorU 
Peregr.  25;  Xearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  ImL  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  A nab.  vii.  3.  § 8;  Clcitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I’rooem.  § 6;  Diod.  xvii. 
102 — 107 ; Strab.  xv.  pp.  712,  foil  ; Arrian.  A nab. 
vi.  7.  § 4,  vi.  16.  § 5;  Lucian  Fugit.  6;  I’lut.  Alex. 
69;  Aclian,  V.  II.  ii.  41 ; Curt.  viii.  9.  §.  31 ; Cie. 
Tutc.  v.  25 ; Plin.  vi.  2 1 ; vii.  2 ; Apul.  Flor.  vol  ii. 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Suid.  1. 1. ; Schneider,  Annot.  ad 
Arittot.  de  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  475;  Buhlen,  Alt.  Ittd. 
voL  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  voL  iL  ]».  181;  Creuzer, 
Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  482 ; Droyscn,  A lex.  p.  503 : lessen, 
de  Sow  ini  but  quibut  a veterit  appellant  ur  Indorum 
philotophi,  in  the  Rhein.  3tus.  2nd  series,  vol.  i. 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  India.)  In  several  of 
the  passages  now  cited,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities;  and 
various  geographical  positions  are  assigned  to  them. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assumes 
a definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Harmatelia  ( Appar-fiAta)  as  the  last  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 74),  who  places  the  B paxpdrai  pdyoi  at 
the  foot  of  a mountain  called  Bettigo  (Birr-reyaS), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Batac,  and 
have  a city  named  Brachma  (Bpdxjoj).  [P.  S.] 
BRACHODES  (B pax&bn*  &xpa,  PtuL  iv.  3. 
§ 10),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacinm,  in 
X.  Africa,  forming  the  X.  headland  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  called  Ammonis  (&xpa  "Appeoyos 
BaA Idwyot)  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it ‘(xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (Karour€aba)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procup.  vi.  6);  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapoudia , with  the  ruins  of  the  city.  (Shaw, 
Trarelt,  p.  101;  Barth,  Wanderungen , pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.  S.] 

BRADANUS,  a river  of  Lucania,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  104),  but  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano , a considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Venusia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  X.  of  Meta- 
pontum.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cula- 
bria,  as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Batili- 
cata  and  Terra  d'Otranto.  Appian  ( B . C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a river  of  the  same  name  (wdrapor  itr tb- 
yvuos ),  near  Metapontum,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  city,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanus.  [E.  11.  B.j 

BRA'XCHIDAK  (Bpclyx*^1)*  U After  I’osei- 
deion,  the  promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Milesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Branchidac,  about 
18  stadiathe  ascent  (from  tbe  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
soils  along  the  coast,  (lininilton,  Researches,  <fc., 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  places  it  180  stadia 
from  Miletus,  and  20  from  the  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milesian  territory,  and  above  the  harbour  Panorama. 
(Herod,  i.  157.)  The  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
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was  Didyma  or  Didymi  (Al&vjia,  Steph.  s.  r. ; Herod.  ' 
vi.  19).  as  we  might  also  infer  from  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didjmens;  but  tlje  place  was  also  called 
Brnncliidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a body  of  priests 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia  (Herod,  i.  46,  92),  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  presents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  B nui- 
chi  ilae  was  consulted  by  all  the  Ionions  and  Acolians ; 
and  Nccos,  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca- 
dytis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armour  in 
which  he  had  been  victorious.  We  inay  infer  that 
the  fame  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  Milesians,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Necus. 
After  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  and  its  capture  by  the 
Persians  (n.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  Didyma,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Did y meua.  both  the  temple  and  the  oracular 
shrine  were  robbed  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  is  true,  there  wns  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  burnt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Branchidae)  gave  up  the 
treasures  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accomj«anicd  him,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  Strab. 
p.517.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  large, 
says  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a roof.  A 
village  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  thau  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Xeleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didymi,  as  Pausanias  writes  it.  It  was  adorned 
with  many  most  costly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple;  it  u was  bordered  on  cither  side 
with  statues  on  chairs,  of  a single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt.”  (Leake,  Aria  Minor , p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a Boustrophcdon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains that  is  rtp  A xoWuvi.  The  temple 

at  Branchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
architrave  still  standing ; the  rest  is  a heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  with  a dia- 
meter of  6J  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
2 1 columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4 between  the  antae 
of  the  prnnaos,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  dccastyle  dip- 
teral. Chandler  describes  the  position  ami  appear- 
anco  of  the  ruins  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  and  Barbie* 
Du  Bocage ; sec  also  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society).  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (B payxlScu,  Strab.  xir.  p.633; 
rb  Bpayxl&on'  furry,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517),  a small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  ApclloDidymeus, near  Miletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  a place  in  Sogdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
chidae. Curtius  (vii.  5)  gives  a graphic  account 
of  what  he  justly  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  manners 
of  their  former  country,  and  that,  though  they  had 
acquired  also  the  nutivc  language  of  their  new  home, 
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they  still  spoke  their  own  tongue  with  little  dege- 
neracy. [V.] 

BKANXODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  under  the  “ Comes  Littoris  Saxon  id 
per  Britanniam.”  Name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  Brancaster,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
the  most  northern  station  of  the  Litus.  It  was  under 
a Praepoeitus  Equitum  Dalmatarum.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BRANNOGE'NIUM  (Bpanvymor),  a place  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Homely  agrees  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Br&nonium,  and 
also  the  Bravinnium,  of  the  Itinerary,  but  differs 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  abont  Ludlow, 
rather  than  at  Wcrrctster.  [K.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOV1I,  a Gallic 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  (/#.  G.  vii.  75).  D'An- 
villc  conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  of  Ilrionnou,  in  the  diocese  of  Macon. 
Walckenaer  (G4og.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  75)  there  are 
also  readings  “ Blannovicibus  ” and  u Blannoviis  (Ou- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);"  and  Walckenaer  proposes  to 
place  the  Blannoviccs  or  Brannovices  in  the  district 
of  Mdcon , where  D’Anvillc  also  places  the  Uran- 
noviccs  or  Brannovii.  Walckenaer  urges,  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a place  called 
Blannot  in  the  district  of  Macon.  There  is  another 
Blannot  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr , about  4 
leagues  from  A may,  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.  All  this  is  very  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 
BRASIAE.  [Prasiae] 

BUA'TTI  A ( Brazza ),  an  island  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  lllyricum.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Pent; 
It.  Ant.;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BKATUSPA'N'llUM,  a town  of  the  Bcllovaei. 
Caesar  (2L  G.  ii.  13),  in  u.  c.  57,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Suessiones  into  the  territory  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bmtuspantium.  After  the  surrender  of  the  place 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Brntospantiuin  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D’Anville  (A’o- 
tice, , cfc.)  being  informed  thAt  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time  some  traces  of  a town  called 
Bratuspante , one  quarter  of  a league  from  Breleuil, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bratu- 
spantium  of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  ( G£og . vol.  L 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  Bratuspante , or 
Bransuspans , before  the  16th  century,  though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a Roman  town  near  IlreteuiL 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovaci 
except  B rat  us  pant  ium,  and  as  everything  that  he  says 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
they  liad  other  towns,  it  is  a reasonable  conclusion 
that  this  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaromagus,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  late  cm 
pirc.and  the  modern  Beauvais.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not determine  what  Roman  town  occupied  the  site  near 
Breteuil,  and  this  is  a difficulty  which  is  removed 
by  the  supjjoeition  of  its  being  Bratuspantium,  a name 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.  [G.  L.J 
BRAURON.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 
BRAVINNIUM  (Bravincum,  Bravonium),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  pn>bably 
Leintirardine , in  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at  Lud- 
low and  Wt/rcester.  [R.  G.  L.1 

BREGAE'TIUM,  BREGETIO,  BRIG1TI0, 
IBRKGE'NTIO  or  BREGE'NTIUM  (BpeyoirioH, 


BREMENIUM. 

one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Lower  Pannonia.  It  was 
a very  strong  place  of  the  rank  of  a Roman  muui- 
tipium,  and  was  situated  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Armbo,  on  the  road  from  Caruuntum  to 
Aquincum.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  Legio  I.  Adjutrix 
had  its  head-qnartcrs  there,  and  the  emperor  Yalcn- 
tinian  died  there,  in  tlie  midst  of  his  preparations 
against  the  Quadi.  Ruins  of  the  place  still  exist 
near  Szony,  in  Hungary,  a little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
nnor*. (PtoL  ii.  15.  § 3 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5,  foil. ; 
A Orel.  Viet.  Kpit.  45;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  263,  265; 
Orelli,  Inter,  no.  499;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 
BREMEN  1UM  (B p*n*viov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 10),  in 
Rritain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a city  of 
tlie  Ottadini.  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  placed  20 
nuks  in  a north  or  north-western  direction  of  Cor- 
itorpitum  ( Corbridge ).  Name  for  name  Bram - 
ptun  coincides  with  it.  Rochester,  Newcastle,  have 
also  been  suggested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BBEMET ENRACUM,  in  Britain,  either  Old 
Penrith , or  a misplacement  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
tncnlacae  ( Orerborottgh).  [R.  G.  L.l 

BRENT H E ( BpeeQri : Elh.  BptvOaioi,  BptvOttvs), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpheiua,  and  on  a small  tri- 
butary called  Brentheates  (Bp«v9«dT7|f),only  5 stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Karitena. 
(Pans.  viii.  28.  § 7,  v.  7.  § 1 ; Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii. 
p.  292 : Ross,  Reiscn  im  Peloponnes , vol.  i.  p.  90.) 
BRE'TTIA.  [Britannia.] 

BREUCI  (Bpeoaoi),  a tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  under  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lv.  29,  foil.; 
comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNI,  BREONES  or  BRIONES  (BpeCrw), 
a Raetian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modern 
Tyrol,  about  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  24),  Breunornm  caput,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Brunecken.  The  Breuni 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  (Plin.  l.c.;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  14.  11;  Vcnant.  Fortunat.  Vii.  S.  Mar- 
tini, p.  470,  ed.  Luchi ; Cassiod.  lor.  i.  11  ; Paul. 
Diac.  Longnh.  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.]‘ 

BREVIODU'RUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a road  between  Juliobona(/>i//c6onne), 
in  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  Noviomagus  ( Lisieux ),  in  the  department 
of  Calvados , on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  which  it  Is  called  Breviodorum,  places  it 
on  a mad  between  Juliobona  and  Rotomagus ( Rouen). 
Tlie  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
of  a river.  D’Anvillc  places  it  at  Pont-Audemer, 
on  the  Risle  or  Rille.  The  Itin.  makes  1 7 and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Juliobona  and  Bro- 
viodumm,  which  seems  a great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  is  only  about  half  of  this.  But 
the  distance  from  Rouen  to  Pont-Audemer  agrees 
l**ttcr  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
arvl  Brevioduratn.  Walckenaer  places  Breviodurum 
at  Pont-Autkon,  4 or  5 miles  from  Montfort-sur- 
Rille.  [G.  L.] 

BR1ANA  (Bpiara),*  place  in  Phrygia  Pocatiana, 
in  tlie  list  of  Hienxles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  autonomous,  with 
the  epigraph  Bpittywv.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
ii.  p.  55.)  [G.  L] 

BRICINXIAE(Bpi*«*'riai),asmall  town  ofSicily, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  who  calls  it  a fortress  or 
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stronghold  ( tpvua ) in  the  territory  of  Leontini.  It 
was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  a body  of  exiles  from 
leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracusans.  ( I hue. 
v.  4.)  But  no  submjuent  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thucydides.  It  was  evidently 
but  a small  place,  and  its  aite  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  [E.  11.  B.] 

BRIGAECl'Nl  ( BpryaiKivol , Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 30),  a 
tribe  of  tlie  Astukks  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with 
a capital  Brigaecitim  (Bptyabttov,  Ptol.)  or  Brige- 
cum  ( Itin.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Asturica,  near  Berevente.  The  Trigaccini  of  Fiorus 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.  [P.  S.] 
BRIG  ANTES  (Bpiyams).  1.  A people  of  Bri- 
tain, the  subjects  of  Cartismandua,  reduced  by  Os- 
torina,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Humber 
and  Tyne.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  Hist.  iii.  45,  Ayr. 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 16.) 

2.  Of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians:  their  probable 
locality  being  the  county  Kilkenny.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BRIGA'NTII  (Bpiydyrtoi),  a tribe  of  the  \ in- 
delici,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
Bregenz ) was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7th 
century  the  town  was  already  in  ruins  ( Vita  S. 
Magni,  6),  but  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ractian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantac  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  § 3),  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  modem  Brixia  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Ptol.  ii.  12.  § 5,  viii.  7.  § 3;  Amm.  Marc, 
xv.  6;  Itin.  Anton,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS  LACUS  ( Bodensee , or  Bake 
of  Constanz ),  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Amm. 
Marc.  xv.  4),  while  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Lacus  Vcnetus  and  Lacus 
Acronius,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Comp.  Plin.  ix.  29 ; Solin.  24 ; Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192, 207,  vii.  pp.  292, 313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  is  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day’s  journey 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Ractians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindclicians  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcel linas,  the 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  tlie 
northern  shore,  where  the  lake  anciently  appears  to 
have  extended  further  tlian  it  now  does.  Not  far 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Reichenau , Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelicians  in  a 
naval  engagement.  (Strab.  vii.  p 292  ; comp.  G. 
Schwab,  Her  Bodensee . Stuttgart,  1828, 8vo.)  [L.S.] 
BRIGA'NTIUM  (Brian^on,  in  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  first 
place  in  Gallia  after  Alpis  Cottia  ( Mont  Gcncerc). 
At  Brigantium  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienna  ( Vienne),  on  the  Rhone; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodnnum  (Kmbrun),  to  Vn- 
pincum  (Gap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantium  to  Vapincuin.  The  Table 
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places  Brigantium  C M.P.  from  Alpis  Cottia.  Strabo 
(p.  179)  mentions  the  village  Brigantium,  and  on 
a road  to  the  Alpis  Cottia,  but  his  words  are  ob- 
scure. Ptolemy  mentions  Brigantium  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  Segusini,  or  people  of  Segusio,  Susa , in 
Piedmont ; but  it  seems,  as  D'Anville  observes,  to  be 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Segusini.  Walcke- 
nacr  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemy  in  this  mat- 
ter by  supposing  that  he  follows  a description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisions  of  Augustus, 
which  we  know  from  Pliny.  Walckenaer  also  sup- 
ports his  justification  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Cottiae  commence  at 
llama  {La  Caste  Rom ) between  Embrvn  and  Bri-  j 
an^oa.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGA'XTIUM  {Bpfy6jrnov,  I)iou  Cass,  xxxvii. 
53  ; Flavium  Brigantium,  ♦Aaowov  Bpiydmoy, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  § 4;  Brigantia,  Oros.  ii.  2),  an  important  I 
seajwrt  town  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses,  on  the  Magnus  | 
or  Artabrornm  Port  us  {Bay  of  Ferro!  and  Coruna ),  ! 
35  M.  P.  NW.  of  Lucus  Augusti  {Itin.  Ant.  p.424). 
Some  geographers  identify  it  with  El  Ferro! , others 
with  Be  tamos,  and  others  with  I ax  Coruna , iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantium  mentioned  by  Orosius. 
(Florez,  Ftp.  S.  xix.  14 ; Ukcrt,  voL  iL  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [1*.  S.] 

BRIGA'XTIUM.  [Brioanth.] 

BKIGK  {Brough- ton),  a place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  between  Venta  lklgarum(  H'in- 
chester)  and  Sorbiodunuin  {Old  Sarum).  [R.G.  L.] 
BBIGIA'Nl,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  which  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  20).  A certain  order  is  observed  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioned  with  the 
Oaturigcs,  the  Brigiani  may  represent  the  people  of j 
Brigantium.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGIO^UM,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Mediolanum  Santonuin  {Saintes)  and  Limo- 
jniiri  ( Poictiers ),  according  to  tlie  Table.  D’Anville 
places  it  at  Briou . [G.  L ] 

BRILESSUS.  [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 
BRIX1ATES,  a Ligurian  tribe,  known  to  us  only 
from  a passage  in  Livy  (xli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  (i.  c.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen-  j 
nines.  But  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  uses  this 
expression  is  uncertain : and  there  seems  some  reason  , 
to  believe  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  Alagra)  w as  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  Brugnato , a small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  (Walckenaer,  (Jeogr . des  Gaults,  Vol.  i. 
p.  158.)  [E.  H.  B.]  I 

BRISOANA  (Bpurcwu’a,  Ptol.  vi.4.  § 2;  Bpi^ara, 
Arrian.  ImL  39),  a small  river  on  the  cuast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchus  found  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  shoals  on  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modem  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Rbogonis,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Buttdervk.  Dr.  Vincent  considers  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  transposed  from  the 
cast  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chcrsoncsus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  .X care  It  us,  vol.  i.  pp.  404, 
405.)  [V.] 

BKITANNICAE  IXSULAIC(N»i<roi  BpcravyiKad, 
Aristot.  de  Mund.  3;  l*tol.  ii.  2.  § 1,  3.  § 1; 
Nficoi  Bpcrrorixai,  Polyb.  iii.  57;  Strab.  ii.  p.  93; 
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Bpcrravla,  Dion  Cass.  lix.  21  ; Bptrrarrla,  Paus. 
viiL  43.  § 4 ; Nfitroi  Bptrdyyi&ts,  Dionys.  Per.  566; 
BptrarvoiJbUL  283;  TlptravyiKol  Nijffoi,  Mercian. : 
in  Lat.  Britannia,  Britanni). 

I.  OkTIICKSKAK'IIY. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  double  r in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  t in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writers.  In  verse  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  Though  the  Britannia  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  the  Greek  form  is  not  always 
long;  on  the  contrary,  Dionysius  Periegetes  gives— 

IrOa  Bperayyol 

Acuna  r • <pv\a,  k.t A.  (283.) 

Also — 

Ataaal  yyao i tarn  BpcrthanZcs,  k.t.A.  (5G6.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  are  later  tlian  the  majority  of  the 
Reman  ones. 

II.  HoW  FAR  THE  SAME  AS  BtUTTLA  OR 

Bkettia  ? 

A statement  in  Procopins  gives  ns  a more  equi- 
vocal form  than  any  above-mentioned  — Brittia 
(BpiTT.'a  and  Bperria).  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besides  wliich  there  are  several  other 
passages  to  the  same  effect,  i.  e.  distinguishing  the 
Britanni  of  Britannia  from  the  Brit  tones  of  Brittia. 
“ About  this  time,  war  and  contest  arose  between 
the  nation  of  the  Vami  and  the  insular  soldiers,  who 
dwell  in  the  island  called  Brittia,  from  the  following 
cause.  The  Vami  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
later,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  those,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Rhine,  had  each  a peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a name 
commonly  applied  to  all.  In  this  (northern)  ocean 
lies  the  island  Brittia , not  far  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  Britannia  and 
the  island  Thule.  For  Britannia  lies  somewhere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  loss  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindermost  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  borders  on 
the  ocean,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain ; whereas  Thule,  so  far  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  north;  but  matters  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  discoursed  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia, 
over  each  of  wliich  a king  presides,  which  nations  are 
named  Angili,  Phrissones,  and  those  surname*!  from 
the  island  Brit  ones;  so  great  indeed  appears  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  num- 
bers migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  children 
go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize  them  in  such  places 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country ; and 
upon  this  circumstance,  they  say,  they  funned  a 
claim  to  the  island.  Insomuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Franks  dispatching  some 
of  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Byzantium,  sent  them  also  certain  of 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a show  as  though  this 
bland  also  was  ruled  by  him.  Such,  then,  are  the 
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matters  relating:  to  the  island  called  Brittia.” 
(Procop.  de  BelL  Goth.  iv.  20.) 

Brittia,  then,  was  not  Britannia.  As  little  was 
it  Thule,  The  Thule  of  Procopius  seems  to  have 
been  Scandinavia : “ Thnle  is  extremely  large,  being 
ten  times  larger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  very 
far  distant  to  the  north.”  (BelL  Goth.  ii.  15.) 

The  following  passage  engenders  fresh  complica- 
tion : — **  Moreover,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a long  wall,  cutting  off  a great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  anti  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides ; for  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  wholcsomencss  of  air 
in  conformity  with  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
summer,  and  cool  in  winter.  Many  men  inhabit 
here,  living  much  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appropriate  fruits  flourish  in  season,  and  their 
oorn  lands  are  os  productive  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  sufficiently  fertilized  by  streams.  But 
wi  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a man  to  live  there 
even  half  an  hour.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  would  die  immediately,  unable  to 
endure  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  beasts  ns  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  But  as  1 have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
a tradition  very  nearly  allied  to  fable,  which  has 
never  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  though 
constantly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  number, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
transactions,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.  I must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
when  thus  writing  concerning  the  bland  Brittia,  I 
should  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circumstances  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  conducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I will  explain  immediately,  having  frequently 
heard  it  from  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
seriously,  although  I would  rather  ascribe  their  asse- 
verations to  a certain  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
sesses them. 

“ On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
bland  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  villages, 
inhabited  bv  men  employed  in  flailing  and  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
over  to  this  bland.  In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  liaving  been  of 
old  remitted  to  them  for  a certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  conducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  torn,  fciuch  of  them,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
night  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
service,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
night,  they  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
they  hear  a certain  indistinct  voice,  summoning 
them  to  their  work.  Without  delay,  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
standing the  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  by  its  influence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  men;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
vessels,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
oars,  and  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a mul- 
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j titnde  of  passengers,  the  boots  being  sunk  to  the 
j gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a Anger 
• above  the  water.  They  see  not  a single  perron;  but 
liaving  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  arrive  at 
; Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  they 
j arrive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a night  and  a 
j day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
! form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
hap{«n  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  then,  are  the  tilings  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I return  to  my 
former  narrative.”  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20,  seq.; 
the  translation  fi'om  the  Monumenta  Britannica , 
pp.  lxxxiv.,  seq.) 

A reference  to  the  article  Akstui  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  Pruthcni  ( Prussians ) of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prussia  and  Courland, 
which  Tacitus  calls  Britannicae  propior , was  really 
Pruthenian.  How  for  will  the  hypothesis  of  a similar 
confusion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ? It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  further  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  place.,  the  locality  of  the  Yarai  requires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Procopius  was  probably 
the  Kibe ; on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Laucnblirg  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  wc  find  the  Vamavi,  Wamabi,  and  Var- 
nahi  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  ( Adam  of  Bre- 
men, I/elmoldus,  See.'). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Rugcn.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Procopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  akin  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britanni.  Rugcn,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims;  but  we  may  go  a step  further  towards 
reconciling  them. 

Rugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  sacred 
grove  ( castum  nemus ) of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Kcudigni,  Angli , Avioncs,  Varitti,  Kudoses, 
Suardones,  and  Xuithoncs  (c.  40);  and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  of 
Procopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  arc  one  and  the 
same.  Its  relations  to  the  Angli  and  Varini,  its 
relations  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
statemeut  of  Tacitus  is  difficult.  The  very  fact  ox 
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some  commentators  identifying  his  island  with  Hagen, 
and  others  with  Heligoland,  shows  this. 

Now,  the  following  arc  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  lirittia  of  Procopius  and  the  Island  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  Rugen  exclu- 
sively, nor  Heligoland  exclusively;  but  a tertium  quid , 
so  to  say,  arising  out  of  a confusion  between  the  attri- 
butes of  the  two.  The  parts  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  holy  islands; 
t.  e.,  Rugen  was  os  truly  a holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  vice  versa.  Heligoland,  when  the  full  light  of 
history  first  illustrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred  ! 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whose  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  IJertiia. 
Rugen,  when  similarly  illustrated,  is  just  as  sacred; 
sacred,  however,  not  with  the  Germanic  Angli,  but 
with  the  Slavonic  Vamahi  ( Varini).  near  neighbours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  the  Prutheni. 
Now  this,  in  the  case  of  so  good  a writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  a foi'tiori , with  one  like  Procopius,  gives  us  the 
elements  of  a natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  casta  nemora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  visited,  respectively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. Flow  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  rvcog-  1 
nised  the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
cultiu,  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island;  how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  fact  that  the  Angli 
and  Varini  each  worshipped  in  an  Island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fact  that  each  worshipped  in  a se- 
parate one. 

The  hypothesis,  then,  that  explains  the  Brit  tin 
of  Procopius,  separates  it  from  Britannia,  identities 
it  with  the  island  of  the  castum  nemus  of  Tacitus,  : 
and  sees  in  the  latter  an  bland  so  far  real  as  to  be 
either  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  but  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

Lest  the  suggested  confusion  between  the  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Prussia  be  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  ss  in  the  latter  word 
represents  the  combination  ts,  or  tsh,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Bruteru >,  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — “ duces  fucre  duo,  nempe  Bruteno  et 
Wudnwutto,  quorum  alternm  Bruteno  sacerdntcm 
crearant,  alteram  scilicet  Wudawutto  in  regem  elc- 
gerunt.”  ( Fragment  from  the  Borussorum  Origo 
ex  Domino  Christiana , Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  the  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
Slavonic.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.g. : — 

English,  British , Prussian, 

Gentian,  Bryttisc , Pryttisc. 

Slavonic,  Britskaja , Prutskaja. 

III.  Authorities. 

The  term  British  Isles  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tannia ; and  the  British  Isles  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Album  and 
I erne,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scotland;  Icme,  /re-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (==  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
Icme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (=  South  Britain), as  opjtosed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  tho  term  the  longest. 

Herodotus,  as  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliest 
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author  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pn«s  for 
our  island,  writing,  “ that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west  ” he  “ cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
Nor  * is  ho  u acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Ca»- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought”  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel,  embodying  a reason,  more  or  less  valid,  for 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  British 
Isles  a confusion  may  have  arisen. — the  one  being 
truly  the  Casaiterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Ocstrymnidcs,  a different  group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  implies 
that  of  the  other, — the  designation  only  being  varied. 

Still,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands,  the 
real  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  country  of  west- 
ern Europe  was  known  to  him;  though,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  unequivocal,  is 
doubtful.  His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — M Beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth ; in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  islands,  and  those  very  largr, 
called  Bretannic,  Albion  and  Iernc,  which  are  larger 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti;  and  other  two  uot  less  titan  these,  Taprobane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  land,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arttbic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a few  small  islands, 
around  tho  Bretannic  Isles  and  Il>eria,  encircle  as 
with  a diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  already  said 
to  be  an  island.”  (Z>e  Mundo , c.  3.) 

Polybius'  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotus  is  the  first  anther 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  tlut 
he  is  the  first  author  whose  name,  habitation,  and 
date  are  dear,  definite,  and  unequivocal.  What  if 
a notice  occur  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a case  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomacratean 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1163):  — 
N?v  yap  81)  At rypij  rt  k al  k\ytivj)  KasSrrfrt 
"E p\oucu  fjr  rfiaoioiy  'lepviair  iaaov  TWomcu,  k.t. A. 

And  again  (1187): — 

If'  tup  (a  bLpar  hvdinrrjs 

Ai}prrrp6t 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  an*  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re- 
spect to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demetrian  rites  appears.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  do  bo  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  l«e 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  source  with  lit* 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  possibly  [see  Cassius- 
hides  and  Oestrymnidks]  have  their  application 
elsewhere. 

Strain)  and  Diodorus,  though  later  than  Caesar, 
arc  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
authorities  were  those  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  bo  criticised  from  two  point* 
of  view.  It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  lw 
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writes  as  Caesar  the  personal  observer;  yet  in  the 
tenth,  perhaps  oftener,  he  writes  as  Caesar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaul  than  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo's  authority,  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of 1 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Artemidorus  (iv.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy’s  notices  are  imjiortant  He  specially 
quotes  Marinas  Tyrius,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
s(>rak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  authorities. 
His  account  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Roman  authors;  and,  besides  this,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  Hibernia , as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
country  that,  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  through  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Punic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  through  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  Romans. 

How  far  were  the  Ocstrymnidcs  and  Cassiterides 
exclusively  Britannic  t — A question  has  been  sug- 
gested which  now  claims  further  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassitcrides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Scilly  Isles; 
the  Cassiterides,  “ ten  in  number,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  the 
Artabri’’  (Strab.  iii.  p.239),  arc  the  Scilly  Isles  rather 
than  Cornwall.  Again,  “ one  of  them  is  a desert, 
but  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  bearded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  jart  a wandering  life."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish;  it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
following  is  both:  viz.,  that  “they  have  metals  of 
tin  an£  lead."  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo's  account 
is  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  find,  side  by  Bide  with  some- 
thing that  must  be  British,  something  that  cannot 
be  so.  That  writer  is  Fcstus  Avicnns.  The  islands 
lie  notices  arc  the  Oestrymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.  His  language  requires  notice  in  detail. 

“ Sub  hujtis  autem  prominentis  vertico 
Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  Oestrymnicus 
In  quo  Insulae  sese  exserunt  Oestrymnides , 

Laxe  jaccntes,  et  metallo  divites 
Stanni  atque  plumbi.” 

Thus  far  the  Ocstrymnidcs  arc  Britannic.  Then 
follows  a sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic. 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  their  relations  to 
Ireland : 

44  Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Sacram  (sic  Insulam 
Dixere  prisd)  snlibus  cursus  rati  est. 

Hacc  inter  umlas  multa  cespitein  jacct, 

Eainquc  late  gens  Hibernoruin  colit. 

Propinqua  rursus  insula  Albionum  patet.” 

The  term  Sacra  Insula  shows  two  things : — 
1st,  that  the  name  Eri  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 
that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  'Upa  (Nijoos). 

What  follows  is  any  but  British:  — 

44  Tartessiisquc  in  terminus  Oestrymnidum 
Negotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 
Etiam  coloni,  et  vulgus,  inter  Herculis 
Agitans  columnas  hacc  adibat  acquora : 
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Quae  I/imilco  Poenvs  mensibus  vix  qo&tuor, 

Ut  ipse  sernet  re  probasse  retulit 
E navi  gan  tern,  posse  transmitti  adserit, 

******* 

Adjicit  et  illud  plurimura  inter  gurgitos 
Ex>tare  fuctwi , et  saepc  virgulti  vice 
Rctincre  puppim;  dicit  hie  nihilominus 
Non  in  profundum  terga  demi.ti  uiaris 
Parvoque  aquarura  vix  supertexi  solum.’* 

Orae  Maritim.  Descript,  1.  94,  et  seq. 

This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  is 
not  a fiction.  The  fuctis  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himilco  was  the  floating  Saryassum  of 
the  well-known  Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fucus  fixes  the  line  of  lli- 
milco's  voyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitos.  Yet  the  Cassitcrides 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  nro 
the  Ocstrymnidcs  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Rugen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a confusion  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  fact, — a confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  the 
context.  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  sinco 
Strabo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
facts  is  very  different.  The  orgies  — and  even  the 
black  tunics  and  long  beards  — may,  possibly,  be  ns 
little  British  as  the  fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a great  fact  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  Isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  nro  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
tannic when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  facts  equally  un- 
equivocal. The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demetriao 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic ) is 
only  a probability. 

The  Homan  authorities  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Roman  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  differ. 

As  a general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  differ 
from  the  Romnn  in  being  second-hand  (*.  e.  de- 
rived from  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charge  of  liaving 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cns- 
siterides  with  the  Oestrymnidcs : the  Roman  authori- 
ties, so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  category.  Josephus,  who  alludes  inci- 
dentally to  Britain,  is  a fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  is 
the  general  rule;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  arc  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion ; i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  ( Marseilles ),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
traffic  — one  rid  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  tho  other  overland . 
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Of  the  latter  Diodorus  gives  an  account.  It  was 
probably  the  Massilian  Greeks  that  converted 
Up-rrj  into  'l«pa  Nijffos.  See  Hiherxia. 

The  Byzantine  historians  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel. 

IV.  Orioix  of  the  word  Britaxxia. 

Supposing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  first 
who  informed  the  Greeks  of  a country  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians?  in  other  words,  in 
w hat  Language  did  the  names  Britanni  and  Bri- 
tannia originate?  The  usual  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  native  terms;  t.  e.  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  by  their  neighbours.  Yet  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  gloss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Homan.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it  ? From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  parts  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event.  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  fnrni 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  Britannia  is  the  Iberic  name  for  certain  British 
i:4andcrs  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  may,  of 
course,  have  been  native  as  well:  whether  it  were 
so  is  a separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Mossilian  (i.f.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ? Probably 
from  the  Gauls  of  the  parts  around.  But  this  is  only 
a probability.  It  may  have  been  Iberic  even  then; 
since  it  is  wrell  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  far  westward  as  the 
Lower  Rhone.  Hence,  as  the  question  stands  at 
present,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
word  being  Iberic. 

Again,  the  form  is  Ibcric.  The  termination -tan, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo 
graphy  of  ancient  Iberia;  e.  g.  Turde-tan-i,  Carpe- 
tan-i,  fee. 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  under  notice  is  to  be  referred  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  Bril,  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iberic,  the  philologist  has  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  Again,  if  the  word  be  Iberic,  the 
t is  no  part  of  the  root,  but  only  an  inflexional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  -tan  being  Iberic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  similkriy-formed  name  Aqui-tan-ia,  occurs 
in  Gaul ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  must  remember  that  Aquitania 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberic. 

Probably  the  word  was  Iberic  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caosar’s  time.  But  it 
may  have  lawn  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
i.  e.  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case. 
There  is  not  a shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Britan*.  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls ; and  the  Gallic  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  This  was  all.  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  ap- 
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plied,  as  the  word  Wthth  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro- Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  trade  of 
Massilia  had  become  developed  that  the  root  Brit. 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  route  was  r»d 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Ireland. 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lemian  hies, 
and  Herodotus  only  to  the  Cassiterides. 

V.  The  tix-tradk  of  Britaix. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civilising 
influences  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a scantily-diffused 
metal  — tin.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Courland,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  far  east — in  Banca 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pro-eminent  antiquity — vessels  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable.  When,  however, 
writers  so  early  as  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
wo  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a dato  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  British  trade  is  a known  fact,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a probability.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  b.c.  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallnrgic  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  ,So*far  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a measure  of  our 
indigenous  civilisation.  Now  if  we  remember  tbat 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
sought  the  Cassitcrides,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — no  matter  bow  slight 
— of  metallnrgic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  have  been 
either  on  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  — though  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  h priori  kind.  Copper  is  a metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rode  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  ore  is 
smelted  also.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  okl  tumuli 
suggests  the  notion  tlmt  either  the  art  of  alloying 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tiu  was 
smelted  first. 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alloys,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  main  fact  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
of  axes  and  spear- heads.  The  former  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  way,  is  uncertain.  The 
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extent  to  which  the  moulds  of  different  countries  — 
France,  Germany,  Scandinavia — resemble  each  other, 
even  in  points  of  apparently  arbitrary  detail,  is  (to 
a certain  extent)  against  the  native  claim. 

The  uniformity  of  the  alloy  is  no  more  than  what 
we  expect  from  the  chemical  conditions  necessary 
for  the  achievement  of  a good  implement — indeed  it 
is  rather  less.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  copper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper;  whilst 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metallurgists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  copper)  could  easily  be 
hit  upon  by  different  artists  wholly  independent  of 
intercommunication. 

The  Dam  non  i an  Britons  sold  tin.  What  did  they 
take  in  payment?  In  all  histories  of  commerce 
these  questions  are  correlative.  Dr.  Wilson  (Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland , p.  196)  truly  remarks 
that  Strabo's  account  of  the  Cas&itcrides  is  not 
greatly  to  be  relied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  vessels 
(xoAxc huard).  This  latter  is  a strange  article  of 
import  for  a country  of  tin,  copper,  and  moulds. 

The  earliest  gloss  that  has  a bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  word  Cassitcrides ; for  it 
must  be  observed  that  whilst  the  word  Britannia  is 
Don-existent  in  Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (/emian)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
bearing  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the 
oriental  term  Kastira. 

This  distinction  is  important.  Were  the  word 
British  in  origin,  wo  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade  — since  the 
word  Kaoolrtpot  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who.  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
probabilities  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Homeric  and 
ilesiodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— *.  e.  Malayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  favour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
two  trades  may  have  been  concurrent ; the  Eastern 
bring  the  older  — at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the  name. 

Britannia  Proper. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 
of  the  British  isles,  i.  e.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 

VI.  History. 


and  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  successes 
(such  as  they  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Borne, 
and  honoured  with  a twenty-day  festival. 

His  second  expedition  takes  place  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  He  is  opposed  on  landing  by 
Cassivelaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expedition 
carry  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
! Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassia  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Cassivelaunus,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
ban tes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibroci  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelaunus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  m.ny,  and 
with  the  real  independence  oft  ho  country  unimpaired. 
The  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast. 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum : 

nP02  EME  IK.  ETA  I KATE+TTON  BA2I- 
AE12  IlAPenN  MEN  TE1PIAATH2  KAI  ME- 
TEIIEITA  *PAATHS  BA2IAEH2  *PA[A]TOT 
T102  MHAflN  (>]E  APTA  ******* 
BPET A [ N] N I1N  AOM[NflN  BE]AAATN02[TE] 
KAI  [TIM]  * * • 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  reduced 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authority  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it, — “servire  coegit,  Roma- 
nisque  legibus  vivere  ” (/>e  Reyn. Success.')  — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  of  Augustus  at  Rome.  The  further 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennius,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  scriptural  expression  that  “ all  the  world 
was  taxed,"  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  d 
fortiori , Britain.  His  text  is  “ tenente  Octariano 
Augusto  Monarch iain  totius  mundi ; et  censum  ex 
Britannia  ipse  solus  accepit;  ut  Virgilius, 

‘ Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulaea  Britanni.’  ” 


When  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  proper  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a portion  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
{olitical  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Suessionca,  a Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  following  year  those  relations  are 
Gallic,  and  the  V’eneti,  of  the  parts  about  the 
present  town  of  Vannes,  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Caesar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.c.  55);  Volu- 
•enns,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
to  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it.  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Commins  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
fluence in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  em- 
barked from  Gessoriacum,  lands  ; is  opposed  ; con- 
quers; and  again  receives  an  embassy.  His  fleet 
suffers  during  the  high  tides  of  the  month  of  August, 


The  use  of  the  word  census  instead  of  tributum 
! is  important.  The  original  word  is  Karoos ; and, 
Nennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  ( reyuli ) sent  back  to 
i Gcrmanicus  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
cither  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  24.)  Friendly 
relations  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  rests  on 
a passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidently  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  of  the  successor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  ns  Augustus 
, liimself.  — “ Tiberius,  privignus  Augusti,  post  eum 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Britanniam  quam 
super  alia  regna  totius  mundi.” 

The  evidence  of  Caligula’s  intentions  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus  : namely,  Dion  Cassius. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  “ seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  from 
the  very  ocean.”  (lix.  21.)  Then  follows  the  ac- 
r r 2 
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count  of  his  giving  orders  that  the  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore should  be  picked  up,  and  a conquest  over  the 
sea  itself  be  announced  (c.  25).  The  story  appears 
in  Suetonius  also : as  do  the  details  concerning  Ad  - 
mini  us,  the  son  of  Cynobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
by  his  father,  lie  crossed  the  channel  with  a few 
followers,  and  placed  himself  under  the  power  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal.  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bond  file  reduction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
nnhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a mere 
inference  from  a notice  of  it.  In  simple  truth,  the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisation  — civilisation  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gailo-Roinan,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illustrated  by  coins. 
Whether  these  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  important. 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Roman  letters;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins;  e.  g.  a Pegasus,  a Head  of  Ammon,  a 
Hercules,  a Centaur,  Ac. : on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British;  tasciovanus,  with  scoo-;  i’/id, 
with  YV.il- ; ibid , with  CYBOBELUf  ; CYXODBLIX 
alone;  cYlfOBELDf  with  camvl-;  ibid,  with  80- 
UDY-;  ibid,  with  A . or  v . ibid,  with  ve- 
kulumum.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  of  these 
legends  have  been  various ; the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes!  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynohelin,  and  that  Cynobelin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a colleague,  was  the  successor  of 
Tasciovantu,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Claudius ; on  coins  wc  find  the 
name  of  tliat  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plautius  and  Suetonius. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudius 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  Silurcs,  Ordovices,  and 
Brigade*)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinos  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
soldiership.  A single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulmus.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to  ; 
tlie  reign  of  Nerva.  The  Agricola,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary  I 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  of  ' 
Nero’s  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation  i 
of  the  conquests  made  under  Claudius  rather  tlian 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famous 
queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  gronpe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  anti  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  Stronghold,  where  they  are  reduced  by  Pau- 
linas. Lastly  comes  the  usurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a large  sum  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolt — a measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (either  directly  from  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Romanised  Gaul)  had  established  themselves. 

Reduction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
sition, seems  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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1 These  objects  employed  Agricola  daring  his 
first  two  campaigns.  In  the  third,  however  (a.  l>. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
| the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  five 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  redaction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Great  Britain.  A line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
been  done  imperfectly.  The  hattle  on  the  Grampian 
Range,  against  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus.  had 
ended  in  the  Horesti  giving  hostages.  The  reduction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  a general 
! and  somewhat  hix  manner  — not  as  a specific  his- 
torical fact,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with 
1 other  events,  but  as  an  obiter  dictum  arising  out  of 
! the  notice  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Island, — 
“incognitas,  ad  id  tern  pus,  insulas,  Orcadas  invenit  do- 
muitque.  Despecta  cst  et  Thule.” 

A revolt  under  Arviragus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus, — but  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  ( lladr . 11)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  “ a wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian  ” is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  merely 
mentions  a “ wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  island."  (lxxii.  8.)  This 
raises  a doubt.  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agricola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  “ primus  dnxit ,"  and  may  easily  be 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
different  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walls  and  mm  parts  is  less  certain  than  is  usually 
believed.  We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antouinus  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  begun  to 
overran  the  country  of  the  Genuini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a statement  of  Fausanias  (viii.  43.  § 4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  Genuini.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  coaid  have  been.  Genuini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antouinus. 
The  possibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlers, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  the  only  clue  to 
the  difficulty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fact 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

Tho  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  II ADR 
IANO  ANTON  I NO  AUG. 

P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VI. 

VICTBICS  P * F. 

OPVS  VALLI  P. 

MMM  CCXL  P. 

(Monumcnta  Britannic a,  No.  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  Lollius 
Urbicus  ; but  tins  alone  mentions  the  OPUS 
VALLI.  The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  event 
commemorated  is  Capitolinus.  By  him  we  are  told 
that  tlie  rain i art  was  of  turf,  and  that  it  was  a 
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fresh  one, — “ Britan  nos — vicit,  alio  muro  cespiticio 

— <1  ucto."  ( A nton.  Pius,  5.) 

Coercion  and  consolidation  are  still  the  rule;  the 
notices  for  the  reigns  of  Commodos  and  Pertinax, 
though  brief  and  unimportant,  being  found  in  so  good 
an  historian  os  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Severus.  He  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  but  he  is  supported  by  both 
coins  and  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
attributes  the  erection  of  any  wall  to  Severus.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
Spartianus  is  the  authority  for  the  usual  doctrine. 
( Serer . 18.) 

When  Caledonia — as  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 

— comes  under  notice,  a further  reference  to  the  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

a.  i».  211,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  Severus  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  never  eminently  clear, 
now  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
all  that  occurs  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  This 
begins  a.  n.  284.  The  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus  now  appear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed  — the  Franks  and  the  Saxon*. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  fact  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  having  at  a certain  time,  and  in 
a certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  were  the  first  Germans  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  of  Eutnenius  — and 
we  must  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  contemporary  to  the  events  they  describe 

— contains  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 
“ By  so  thorough  a consent  of  the  Immortal 
Gods,  O nnconqueml  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  tlie  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
and  of  the  Franks  more  especially,  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  escaping  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,  bat  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter.”  (Enmen.  Paneyyr.  Constant.  Care.) 

The  Franks  and  Piets  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian:  the  At  tarot  ts  and  Scots 
nnder  that  of  Julian  (a.  r».  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Amrnianus  Marcellinus 
and  Claudian.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
tint  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  ns  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Germanic  populations  displaced  the  Roman,  tlian  how 
the  lw>inan  displaced  the  Keltic. 

And  this  introduces  a new  question,  a question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  viz.:  the  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
nurius  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  west. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  literature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pagans.  The  little  he  tells  us  of 
Britain  is  correct,  though  unimportant;  for  it  must 
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be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  ami  confusion  are 
in  respect  to  Brittia,  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britannia . Those  who  confound  the  two 
are  ourselves  — the  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandcs  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, ami  from  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Amrnianus  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  about  a.p.  380  to  a.d.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  tlian  Oro&iua. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  be  tells  us  is  little  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  article  Mouim. 

VII.  Ethnological  relations  of  the 

FOI'tLATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar’s  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  Xorth  Britons  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory ; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
from  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
are  all  points  npon  which  opinions  vary.  A refer- 
ence to  the  article  Bklgae  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
population  of  Xorth  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic.  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  leas 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer’s  investigations. 

Without  either  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  German,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  be  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ; so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  t.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother-tongue  of  the  present 
Welsh,  or  a form  of  speech  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  population  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least.  Were  they  so  of  Xorth  Britain  ? There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  way  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  the 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  us  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geographical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  ben,  and 
never  sliabh,  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  inter,  in  such  words  as  A ter- net  by  and  7»rcr- 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Shiblioleths 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing — a mouth  of  a river, 
sometimes  the  junction  of  two.  Now  whilst  aber 
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is  Deter  found  in  the  exclusively  and  undoubtedly 
Gaelic  country  of  Ireland,  inter  is  unknown  in 
Wales.  Both  occur  in  Scotland.  But  how  are  they 
distributed?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  best  examined 
the  question,  finds  that  the  line  of  separation  “ be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  measured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  names, 
would  run  obliquely  from  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  up 
Loch  Fyne,  following  nearly  the  boundary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argyle,  trending  to  the  NE.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey.”  On  the  one  side  are 
the  A 6er -corns.  After-dcens,  and  A6er-dours,  which 
are  Webb  or  British  ; on  the  other  the  Inver- 
arys  and  /arer-aritys,  which  are  Irish  and  Gaelic. 
Now,  assuredly,  a British  population  which  runs  as 
far  north  as  the  month  of  Sj>ey,  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia.  | 
How  far  it  w as  aboriginal  and  exclusive  is  another  I 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extract  from  Boda  : 44  procedcntc 
autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brit  tones  et  Pictos, 
tertiam  Scotorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  re- 
cepit,  qui  duce  Reuda  de  Hibernia  progressi  vel 
amicitia  vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hac- 
tenus  habent  vindicarunt  : a quo  videlicet  duce 
usque  hodic  Dalreudini  vocantur;  nam  lingua  eorum 
4 Dal’  partem  significat.”  (//wt.  Ecclt $.  i.)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a Scotch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Boda's  own,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  Morse,  i.  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earliest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  1 laving  been  British , lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
slinbh  = mountain;  the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aher;  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  — a similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  arc  far,  however,  from  deciding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  British,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori- 
ginally British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  arc  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  The  Piets  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
like  the  Gaols  and  Britons,  Keltic.  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or  British  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

if  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Piet  form  of 
speech,  the  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intrusive  settlers,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels, 
would  be  legitimate.  The  well-known  gloss  penn 
fakel  = caput  valli  is  a gloss  from  the  Piet  district, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
*=  pen  =s  head  is  ceann.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengthened.  But  w hat  if  the  gloss  be  Piet, 
only  in  the  way  that  father  or  mother , &c.  are 
Welsh;  i.  e.  words  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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'spoken  in  the  Piet  country?  In  such  a case  the 
Piets  may  bo  Gaels,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Ac. 
Now  the  word  dal,  to  which  attention  lias  already 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  *.  e.  not  Gaelic.  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Bedn.  If  not  Scot, 
however,  it  was  almost  certainly  Piet.  Yet  it  i% 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Scots  or  Piets 
Scandinavian.  Each  alternative  has  its  difficulties: 
the  latter  the  fewest.  Such  are  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Piets  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latest  and  best  investigators 
have  made  them.  And  Boda,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scythia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a just  one.  The  passage  that  he 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom:  u C unique 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  peterent  a Scott  is,  ea 
solum  eonditione  dare  consenserunt,  ut  ubi  res  f<*r- 
vcnirct  in  dubium,  magis  de  foeminea  regum  prosapia 
quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent : quod  usque 
hodic  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatura."  (/ list . 

| Eccles.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
l passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
, in  a well-known  listof  Piet  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but, in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic.  Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Piet. 

The  Piets,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive rather  than  aboriginal.  The  ancestors  of  tho 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory.  Whence  were  they?  When  did  their  in- 
trusion begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a somewhat 
indefinite  import.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scandinavians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Piets  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aeraof  Hcngist  and  Hors*; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  delivery  of  a negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  fur*  of  the  notice  of  Eumenitis  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  their  progress 
must  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  certainly  the  lineal  predecessors  of  the 
Angles  of  England ; the  Piets  possibly  the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northmen, — i.  e.  on  the  fathers  side. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  follow- 
ing forms:  — 

1.  In  Hibernia,  a Gaelic  basis  suffers  but  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-Boimn, 
with  Phoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Germanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  all  the  others;  whilst, — 

b.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  with  Piet 
elements — whatever  they  were — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Roman 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  Lejionary  population  rather  than  of  the  Latin. 

, This  is  because  a Roman  population  might  be  any- 
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thing  but  native  to  Rome.  It  might  be  strange  to  I 
Italy,  strange  to  the  Italian  language.  What  might 
thus  have  been  the  case,  actually  was  so.  The  im-  • 
penal  forces  which  occupied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  usually  called  the  Roman  clement  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  basis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
Ac., as  the  case  might  be;  rarely  pure  Roman.  The 
Notitia  U triusque  Imperii,  a document  referable  to 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Yalens, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Province  of  Valentia , — gives 
us,  os  elements  of  our  legionary  population,  — 

1.  Germans , i.  e,  Tungricani,  Tungri,  Turna- 
censes,  Batavi. 

2.  Gauls:  Nervii  (in  three  quarters),  Morini  (see 
in  roc.),  Galli. 

3.  Iberians:  Ilispani. 

4.  Probable  Slavonians : Dalmatae,  Daci,  Thraces, 
Thaifalae. 

5.  Sgri;  and  6.  Mauri. 

Of  these  the  non- Roman  character  is  the  most  pa- 
tent ; and  these,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimes  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  So  lenses  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a text  as  Tribunus 
eokortes  primae  Frixagorum  Vindobala  is  doubtful. 
In  such  a case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri- 
sians, and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Frisian  cohort,  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  populations,  out  of 
which  the  jfl-esent  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  classical  Britain.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
Axgu,  Fkisii,  Saxon  es. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusively  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
in  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  the  “ physical  ap- 
pearance varied;”  that  the  “ Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed  that  the  “ Silurians  were 
high-coloured  and  curly- haired;”  and,  lastly,  that 
the  natives  of  the  ports  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  speculation.  It  stands  thus : “ Ha- 
bitus corporum  varii ; atque  ex  eo  argumenta. 
Xamqne  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
nagni  art  us,  Germanicam  originem  adseverant,  Si- 
lurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et 
porita  contra  Hisponia,  Ibcros  ve teres  trajecis.sc, 
•wqne  sedes  occupasse  fidem  faciunt.”  (Agric.  11.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  facts, 
but  only  inferences.  The  only  facts  that  Tacitus 
gives  us  is  the  difference  of  appearance  in  different 
puls  of  the  island.  This  Is  undoubted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
have  florid  complexions  and  dark  hair;  whilst  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular stature,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
sandy-haired.  Ttie  inference  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus.  In  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Ibcric  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Scotch  conformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic : 
that  of  the  South -Welsh  is  less  easily  explained. 
It  rc-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
— oftener  on  the  coal- measures  than  elsewhere,  but 
still  elsewhere.  The  fact  still  requires  solution. 
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VIII.  Language. 

A continuation  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  — “ senno  hand  multum  divers  us,”  (i.  e. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether  — only 
to  those  nearest  Gaul.  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  puls  of  the  island.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  principle  of  not  multiplying  causes  unnecessarily, 
and  partly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
language.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  closely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic.  It  Ims 
no  weight  against  tlx*  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  -transplanted 
themselves  and  their  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  further 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Garnett  in  tbe  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  arc  not  only 
significant  in  the  Keltic  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  tliat  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it.  Contrary  to  tbe 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explains  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  Kovppi 
(Dioscorid.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  cicrrw—  cerevisia 
= beer ; and  hyaaffcuos,  the  Briliah  species  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  pore-hound  (Oppian,  Cgneget. 
I 471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dur-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  affix  (e.  g.  Marco-c/urum) : in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariubly  a pre-fix  (e.  g.  Duro- 
vernum). 

IX.  Antiquities. 

These  fall  into  two  clear  and  definite  classes: 

1 . the  Proper  British  ; 2.  the  Roman.  A third  — 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  unneces- 
sary. The  last  two  will  be  considered  first. 

In  8nch  sepulchral  monuments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stone,  to  the  exclusion  of  metal.  The 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  of  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  imputation 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a different  stock 
from  th  se  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Amdt,expanded  by  RA.sk,  and  admitted 
in  its  very  fullest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  “ Finn  hypothesis,”  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  ot 
the  imputations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European — before  the  spread  of  the  Slavonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
population  extended  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Lapland, 
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from  Lapland  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  continuous!?.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  now  best  represent  this — a population  with 
which  the  Basks  of  the  Pyrenees  were  once  con- 
tinuous. In  this  class,  enormous  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Indo-Europeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindustan,  if  so,  the  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tumuli.  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Piets  support  this: 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  part  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  os  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  northern  pwrts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  tho  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epjch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Roman  (i  e.  Roman  on  a Keltic 
basis)  were  not  Norse  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  question,  however,  are  un- 
certain ; and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  British . — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  jrrae- 
Kcltic;  if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  independent  of  these,  we  have 
the  numerous  tumuli , or  harrows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  their  contents;  we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbury  Hill ; and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cairus.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britannic,  i.e. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and.  a fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2.  Roman. — The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation;  tho  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  a question  of  more  or  lets  ill 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere; — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (the  specimen*  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions. A few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  inscriptions , the  Marmor  Ancvranum, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Scvonis,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallictms, 
Tetricus,  Numerian,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  thu^e 
of  certain  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
mast  important,  as  they  arc  more  numerous;  whilst 
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such  as  commemorate  particular  events,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  particular  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  One  with  another,  they  preserve  the  names, 
and  give  us  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legions  of  tho 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vallum.  One  of  them  is  a dedication 
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a clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  necessarily  1 toman  than  their 
blood. 

The  chronological  range  of  the  coins  varies  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
j where  the  latter  sjieak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
| Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Geta  are  frequent;  but 
then,  there  are  none  between  thert  and  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  em- 
peror himself,  but  of  the  usurpers  Curausius  and 
Allectus,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  later  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Roman  roads  are  known  under  their 
Roman  names.  The  Jtinerarium  A ntonini,  a work 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  us  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  Muriduhum],  of  doubtful  value  in  its 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting-places  anil 
the  termini;  e.g.  Iter  a Londinio  ad  I’ortum  Dubris 
M.  P.  lxvii,  &c.  The  itinera , however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  Biatum  Rul- 
ginin,  in  Dumfrieshire,  to  Regnuin,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south;  and  from  Vcnta  Icenorum 
(XoricicJi)  to  I sea  Damnoiuorum  (F'zetcr),  cast  and 
j west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lineoliishire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
munication seems  to  liavc  been  at  the  minimum.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  paits  rout*tl 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum. 

Mr.  Kemble  draws  a clear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  ojjpida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  municipia  and  coloniae  of  the  Romans.  The 
oppidum  of  Cassivelaunus  was  a stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.  The  mu- 
nicipia and  coloniae,  of  which  Camelodunum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whoso 
civil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  So  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  sites 
of  British  oppida  and  tiic  Roman  municijMiUtits 
coincided,  constitutes  a question  which  connects  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
were  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roods.  Hence,  “ when  less 
than  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Ronvans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  bland  by  Agricola,  l’lolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  cities  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  civilisation."  Certainly  not.  The 
Roman  origin  of  tho  Hibernian  woAm  (Ptolemy's 
term)  is  out  of  the  question:  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ptolctnacan  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante- Roman  period.  The  Roman  municipality, 
then,  as  a general  rule,  presupposes  a British  oppi- 
dum. How  far  does  the  English  town  imply  a Ho- 
man municipality?  The  writer  just  quoted  believes 
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the  Saxons  adopted  the  Roman  sites  has  than  the 
Romans  did  those  of  the  Britons,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition of  a city  being  different  from  the  Roman.  As 
such,  it  directed  the  architectural  industry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erection  of  independent 
towns  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  neighbourhood  — but  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pre-existent  municipality.  Without 
admitting  this  view  in  its  full  integrity,  we  may 
learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  determining  the  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particular  case;  it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London.  St.  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silcliester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
eter,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Car- 
marthen, Caernarvon,  Portcbester.Grantcbcstcr,  Car- 
lisle, Cnerleon,  Manchester,  have  the  best  claims  to 
represent  the  old  Roman  cities  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  difference  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy’s  woA«i*  is  56,  all 
of  which  ho  names.  Marcianus  Heraclcota,  without 
naming  any.  gives  59.  Nennius,  at  a later  period, 
enumerates  34;  the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

The  valla  are  described  in  a separate  articlo. 
[Vallum.] 

X.  Divisions. 

The  divisions  .of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  nutural  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
bernia is  thus  separated  from  AJbiou  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  — ex  ci  termini.  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c. ; all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  anal«>gic3  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  such  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Calc- 
donia  began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Culedonii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
so  far  as  they  were  intrusive  invaders  southwards. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Piets ; nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
a specific  population,  forming  along  with  Cornabii, 
Creones,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  having  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion’s  Caledonii  arc  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatac.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  con- 
federacy of  G algae  us,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
around  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a point  in  the  histonr  of  the  term,  less  than 
a point  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

The  practical  primary  division  which  can  be 
made  is  that  between  Roman  Albion  and  In  Im- 
pendent Albion ; the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  less  closely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  with  the  area  subsequently  mimed 
England;  the  Utter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Roman  province  after  the  conquest  of  a portion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
successive  Roman  generals ; but  its  boundary  on 
the  south  was  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a con* 
solar  legal  us  and  a procurator,  down  to  a.  i>. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  } rovlnces,  Bri- 
tannia Superior  and  Inferior , each,  as  it  appears, 
under  a separate  Praesea  (Herodian,  iii.  8.  § 2; 
Dig.  28.  tit.  6.  s.  2.  § 4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Maxima  Cae~ 
tarietuis , Flana,  Britannia  prima,  Britannia 
secunda  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a fifth 
province,  named  Valentia,  was  added  in  A.  i>.  369 
(Arnm.  Marc,  xxviii.  3.  § 7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consular?*, 
namely,  Maxima  Caesaricnsis  and  Valentia g and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  Britannia  Prima , Bri- 
tannia Secunda , and  Flacia  Caesaricnsis.  All  these 
governors  were  subject  to  the  1 'icarius  Britan  nine , 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entrusted.  The  I'icarius  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eboracum  ( York),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
(A lot.  Dig.  Occ.  c.  22  : Booking,  ad  loc.  p.  496, 
seq. ; comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Ilatulbuch  der 
Romisch.  Alterth.  voL  iii.  pi.  L p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know*  — though  they  are  often 
given. 

Respecting  the  next  class  of  diviriorat  we  do  not 
know  even  this.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  g.)  the  Ordovices,  the  Iceui,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  division,  like  Highlands  and 
Ixnclands,  Dalesmen  or  Coastmen  t or  the  name  of 
a political  division,  like  that  of  the  Engl  sh  counties? 
that  of  a confederacy  ? that  of  a tribe  or  dan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Some  of  the  terms  are  geographical.  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography  ; e.  g.  the 
prefixes  car-,  and  tre and  dur-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  is 
Ptolemy’s;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separately.  They  arc  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  w riters  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1.  North  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  lay  the  Epidii,  Ceroncs,  Creones, 
Camonacae,  Careni,  Cornabii  .Caledonii,  Cantae,  Logi, 
Mertae, V acomagi,  Venecontea, Tai  zalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
arc  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gaelic;  and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
population  of  Scot  land,  having  lx*  longed  tothat  division. 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  native.  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  Cornabii 
(compare  Cuntium  and  Comubii ) appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  the 
names  used  by  the  British  informants  of  Ptolemy's 
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authorities,  rather  than  the  true  Caledonian  desig- 
nations in  use  among  the  Caledonians  themselves. 
They  may,  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Cale  • 
donia,  just  as  Welsh  and  Wale*  belong  to  the 
Cambro- British  principality,  ».  e.  not  at  all. 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  i.  e.  between  the  two  valla,  lay  the 
Novantae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Godeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Daxnnii,  five  in  number.  This  was,  after- 
wards, the  chief  Piet  area. 

3.  South  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  u e.  in  the 
thoroughly  Roman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantes, 
the  Parisi,  the  Comavii,  the  Coritavi,  the  Caty- 
euchlani,  the  Simeni,  the  7Wnoantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  At/rebates,  the  Cantii,  the  Regni, 
the  Belgae,  the  /tarotriges,  the  Damnonii,  all  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  St  In  res,  Dimetae, 
ami  Ordovices,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
guage, that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 

The  list  of  lioman  coloniae  and  municipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mere  military  stations  or  post- 
houses  is  difficult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
us.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  such 
cities  as  Treves  and  Arles  take  in  the  history  of  Gaul 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  facts  only 
are  trustworthy  Camekdunnm  ( Colchester ) was 
the  earliest  municipality : Ixmdinium  and  Ebora- 
cum  the  most  important.  Then  came  Verulaminm, 
Glevnm  (Gloucester),  V’enta  Bclgarum  ( Win- 
chester), Venta  Icenorum  ( Norwich),  Corinium 
(Cirencester),  Cal  leva  Attrebatum  (Silchester), 
Aquae  Solis  (Bath),  Dumovaria  (Dorchester),  Reg- 
num  (Chichester  f),  Durovemnm  (Canterbury), 
Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  I.indum  (Lincoln).  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Kutupae  (Riekborough),  Portus 
Dubris  ( Dover),  Portus  Lemanis  (Lympne),  Portus 
Adurni  (Aldrington),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lind  urn,  Eboracum,  Camelodunum,  Corinenm, 
Aquae  Sulis  ("Tbara  Qtpua),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Notitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  us  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curt- 
ales,  the  Decuricmes,  the  Orxlo,  or  the  Senatut  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference — inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  (6)  an  identi* 
fication  of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  our  evi- 
dence is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a great  falling  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name,  ; 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one;  sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a name;  sometimes  a name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
— being  a compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  (colonia)  and  - Chester  (rostra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  - caster 
(An-castcr).  Even  this  class  is  occasionally  equi- 
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vocal;  since  the  element  -i rich,  as  in  Green-ttvA, 
Ac.,  may  either  come  directly  from  the  Latin  rim* 
or  from  the  Norse  rot.  Compounds  of  villa  are  in 
a similar  category.  They  may  have  come  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  represent  the 
French  ville.  The  element  street , as  in  6'tmt-funl. 
denotes  a road  rather  than  a town.  The  extent  of 
these  complications  maybe  measured  by  a comparison 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  maps  of  (e.  g.)  Norfolk. 
The  localities  of  which  the  ancient  names  are 
known  are  four — Brannodnnuin  ( Bran-caster ), 
Venta  Icenorum,  Gariannonum  (Burgh  Castle), 
and  ad  Taum  ( Taesburg).  The  spots  marked 
in  Mr.  Hughes’  map  of  Britannia  Romana  (r id. 
Mvnumenta  Britannica),  as  the  localities  of  Roman 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mentioned) 
are  fifteen  — Castle  Rising,  Sth.  Create , Cromer, 
Burgh , Oxnead,  Castle  Acre. , A 'arborough,  Osburg , 
Ixburg,  Colney , Whetacre,  Burgh  St.  Peter,  Caistor , 
Holme , North  Elmketm — all  unnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  designation,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  locality. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  frequently  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dacia,  in  respect  to  the  late 
date  of  their  reduction,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  their 
history  during  the  Roman  and  onte-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  uncertainty  — 
names  without  a corresponding  description,  some- 
times without  even  a geographical  position;  re- 
mains without  a site,  and  sites  without  remains  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  complementary  notices  to  this  article 
are  Caledonia,  Fbisii,  Hibernia,  Morin i,  Sax- 
on E8,  Vallum.  (Camden’s  Britannia  ; llor&e  ley ‘a 
Britannia  Romana ; Stukely’s  Stonehenge  and 
A burg;  Stuart's  Caledonia  Romana  ; Wilson’s  /Ve- 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland ; Wright,  The  Kelt , 
The  Roman , and  The  Saxon  ; Kemble’s  Saxons 
in  England  ; Monumenta  Britannica.)  [R.  G.  L.J 

BKITANNI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  places  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a people  who  belong  to  the 
png  us  of  Gesoriocnm  (Boulogne)  and  the  AmbUrn. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  Canche. 
Whether  this  is  a blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a comij*tion 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [G.L.] 

BRIU'LA  (B plovAa:  Etk.  Brinllites),  a place  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650 ; Plin.  v.  29),  in  the  neigli- 
buurhood  of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  lmve  been  near  Mastanra,  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Strabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [Mast aura],  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoise),  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Inara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoise,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  As  the  Isara 
is  the  Oise,  Pontoise  is  manifestly  a corruption  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  ltin.  and  the  Table  give 
15  Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  from  Briva  Isarae 
to  Lutetia  (Paris), which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  Cite , the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVAS,  a town  of  the  Arvemi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinariu  ( farm.  xxiv.  16): — 

“ Hinc  to  suscipiet  benigna  Brivas." 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  Allier.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a Roman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  built  iu  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  passage  of 
a river.  [G.  L.] 
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BRI YATES  PORTUS  ( Bpiouirrts  \ipliv),  a | 
place  in  Gallia,  is  fixed  by  I*tolomy  (ii.  8.  § 1) 
between  the  month  of  the  Loire  aiul  a river  which 
he  calls  the  Herins,  supposed  by  D'Anvillc  to 
be  the  Vilatne,  and  by  others  to  be  the  Riviere 
d Aurai.  Accordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Britain  near  Croisic,  on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Brivatea  to  Brest , however,  induces  IVAnville 
to  suppose  that  this  large  bay  may  be  the  Privates 
of  Ptolemy.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  tliat 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  hand  for 
the  coast  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  found  among 
them  the  position  of  Brest.  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Gesocribate  of  the  Table  to  be  Brest.  The  Table 
gives  a route  from  Julinmagua  (--tubers),  through 
Nantes,  Duretie,  Dartorituin,  Sulim,  and  Vorgium, 
to  Gesorribate.  D’Anrille  supposes  that  Gesocri- 
bate  ought  to  be  Gesobrivate.  The  distance  from 
Nantes  to  Gesocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
M.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brest 
is  the  termination  of  this  rood,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this  in  a road  along  such  a coast.  Vor- 
gium or  Vorganium,  the  next  station  to  Gesocri- 
bate, Is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Concar- 
nean,  on  the  present  road  between  Hennebon  and 
Quimper.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVODITRUM,  a place  on  a river,  as  the  name 
import*.  The  place  is  perhaps  Briare,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ixnre,  near  ChalUUm-sw- Loire.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Belca  between 
Brivodurum  and  Genabmn  ( Orleans ),  and  Condate, 
Come  (Massava  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nevirnum  (jVecers).  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers.  Walckenaer  places  Brivo- 
durum  at  La  Villeneuvc  near  Bonny.  The  road 
evidently  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire , as 
it  does  now  from  Never s to  Orleans.  [G.  L.] 

BRIXELLUM  or  BRIXILLUM  {Bpl^tWoy,  Ptol.; 
bpi{i\Aovt  Pint.:  Kth.  Brixi Haims,  laser.:  B ris- 
er Uo),  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Padua,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  from  Regium.  Pliny  calls  it  a colony  (iii. 

1 5.  s.  20),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  when 
it  became  such,  nor  docs  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348:  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §45;  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.)  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
Otho  retired,  when  he  quitted  Ins  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  un  end  to 
his  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  / list.  ii.  33,  39,51, 
54;  Pint.  Oth.  10, 15—17;  Suet.  Oth.  9.)  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
by  Plutarch.  (Tac.  IJisU  49;  Plat.  Oth.  18.)  Its 
selection  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a place  of  strength  ; and  again,  at  a much  later 
period,  it  appears  as  a strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kings.  (P.  Diac.  iii.  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history ; but  an  in- 
scription attests  ita  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a considerable  town  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  | 
Rome.  {Ep.  i.  5 ; Orell.  laser.  37, 34.)  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Regium, 
which  probably  crossed  the  Padus  at  this  point;  but 
the  distance  of  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Regium  is 
certainly  corrupt,  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dern town  of  brescello  was,  at  one  time,  a fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  but  is  now  a poor  place  with  only 
2(MX)  inhabitants.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRI'XIA  ( Bpifla , Ptol.;  Bpij£la,  Strab.:  Eth. 
Brixianus;  Brescia),  a city  of  Cisdpinc  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ccnomani,  between  Bergomum  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benactu. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Ccnomani,  nfter  they 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  the  latter  author  expressly  calls  it  their  capital. 
(Justin,  xx.  5;  Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  aW>  concur  in  assigning  it  to  the  Ccnomani : 
so  that  Strabo  is  clearly  mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a city  of  the  In.su- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 31.)  The  “ Brixiani  Galli  " are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.  c.  218,  as  assisting  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (xxi.  25);  and  on  a later  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ccnomani  were  in  arms  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xxxii.  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorjwation 
of  Gallia  Trnnspndana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town-  Strabo  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a par 
with  Mantua  and  Comum.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions : in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  “Colonia  Civic*  Augusta, ” whence 
it  appears  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  colonics  founded 
by  Augustns.  and  settled  with  citizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  l.c.;  Orell  Inscr.  66;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  4G4. 
5;  Donat.  Inscr.  p.210.  7;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  “collegia” 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishing  municipal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Inscr.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c. ; Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane , p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.  p.  452  {Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  tills  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  traversctl  by  the  river  Mela  (Flavus 
quam  molli  percurrit  flumine  Mela,  Carrn.  jtvii. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  Mella)  flows  about  a mile  to  the  W.  of  it ; while 
Brescia  itself  is  situated  on  a much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garsa.  Existing  remains  prove  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course:  and  Philargyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  flowing  near  Brixia. 
(Philarg.  ad  Georg,  iv.  278.)  The  “ Cycnea  Spe- 
cula ” mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  probably  a tower  or  mounnment  on  one  of  the 
hills  which  rise  immedia*.elyaboveBrMCia,and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  though  immediately  con- 
nected with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  offshoots  of  the  Alps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Brescia 
are  of  considerable  inqwrtance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  tliat  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  though  it  is  very  doubt  ml  whether  it  was 
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not  a basilica  or  court-house,  rather  than  a temple. 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  may  also  be  traced, 
though  buried  under  modem  building*,  as  well  as 
some  Corinthian  columns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  forum.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a second-class  provincial  town  nnder  the  Roman 
Empire.  Sane  ancient  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  collection  of  inscriptions 
is  unusually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Brescia,  have  been  described  and  published 
by  Labus,  in  1834;  see  also  the  Ann.  dell  hut. 
Arch.  1839,  pp.  182 — 183.  The  older  work  of 

Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane,  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  fables  and  fancies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  t hat  is  valuable.) 

Brixia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  territory  or  “ ager,”  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head ; and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  rallies  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
Triumpiuni,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  Val  Trompia;  the  Sabini,  who 
inhabited  the  Val  Sabbia, or  valley  of  the  Chicse;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nactis.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  de- 
pendent on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions: 
Vobema,  still  called  Vobamo,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chicse ; Edrum  (Edrani).now  Idro,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Logo  d Idro ; and  Vargadum  ( Vargadenses), 
the  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modern  Gavardo , a small  town  on  the  river 
Chicse , about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia.  (Plin.  iii.  20. 
s.  24;  Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  107,  108,  232;  Rossi,  .1  fern. 
Bresciane , pp  190,  271,  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  ( Brumath ),  a town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci.on  the  road  from  Argentoratum  (Strassburg)  to 
Cologne.  It  is  BptvK6payos  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 18). 
Julian  (Amin.  Marc.  xvi.  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  I tin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zorn,  in 
the  deportment  of  Bas  Rhin , between  Strassburg  and 
Haguenau.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  arc  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zorn , and  traces  of  a Roman  road  to 
Selz.  [G.  L.] 

BRODIONTIl.a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  20. 
*.  24)  in  the  inscription  from  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bali  mtici ; but  Walckeuaer  ( vol.  ii.  p.  38)  finds 
their  name  in  a mountain  called  Brodon , one  of  the 
largest  that  form  the  valley  of  the  Olle.  The 
river  OUe  joins  the  / sire  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenoble . [G.  L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  I tin.,  Yiroinagus 
in  the  Table,  is  between  Men  nodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Moudon)  and  Viviacus  (Perot),  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a place  called  Promasens,  which 
may  Bromagus.  Promasens  is  on  a little  stream, 
the  Broye;  and  Bromagus  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.  j 

BROMISCUS  (B popIoKot),  a town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  into  the  Stryinonic  gulf.  (Thuc. 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Arethusa  that  the  fortress  of 
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| Rentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
| the  Byzantine  historians.  (Tafel,  Thessaloniot.  p 
68.)  Stephanus  calls  the  towu  Bormiscus,  and  re- 
lates that  Euripides  was  here  torn  to  death  by  dogs; 

' but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  have  taken 
; place  at  Arethusa,  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  was 
shown.  [Arethu&a,  No.  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (Bpo<J*rr«poi),  a great  German  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  (Aw),  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  l>een  subdued  by 
Drusus.  (Comp.  Tac.  Arm.  i.  60.)  The  Bructeri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  lesser 
and  the  greater,  and  the  river  Lupia  ( Lipp e)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
291;  I'tol.  ii.  11.  § 16,  who,  however,  calls  than 
BouadxTtpoi.)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bructeri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lupin,  but  extended  beyond 
them.  The  Bructeri  majorat  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lnjaa  is 
attested  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bructeri,  Yelleda, 
dwelt  in  a tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  61,  65,  v.  22.)  From  Claudian  (Dt  IV. 
Cons.  Honor.  450)  it  might  bo  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Hercynia  Silva  is  probably  used  in  a loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet.  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chauci  (Tac.  .Inn.  xiiL  55,  foil.), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Atm. 
ii.  8.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  relates  that  the 
Bructeri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  tribes,  for  Pliny 
( Ep.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumeo. 
Panegyr.  Const.  12.)  Ledebur  ( Ikis  Land  u.  Volk 
der  Bructerer,  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
tiie  Bructeri  more  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
history.  (Comp.  Middendorf,  Die  Wohnsitze  dor 
Bructerer,  Coesfeld,  1837  ; Wersebe,  Votlktr  d<J 
alien  Deutschlands,  p.  83,  &c. ; I .at  ham  on  Tac. 
Germania,  p.  1 1 1 .)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNDPSIUM  or  BRUNDU'SIUM*  (B ptrri- 
oiav:  Eth.Bptyreoivos,  Brundnsinus  orBrundisinus: 
Brindisi ),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydruntum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  from  Tarentum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  p>int  of 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  of  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a stag’s 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Messapians,  Brention  or  Brenteaion.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  282;  Stcph.  B.  s.  v.  Bfwrremov.f)  It  appears 

* Concerning  the  orthography  of  the  name  in 
Latin  sec  Orell.  Onom.  Tullian.  p.  98;  Cortius  ad 
Lucan,  ii.  609;  Tzachucko  ad  Mtlam.  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appears  to  be 
in  favour  of  Brundisium. 

| It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  word 
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to  have  been  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines:  hence  tradition  generally 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a colony  from  Crete,  the 
same  source  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  Sallen- 
tines themselves  was  derived.  (Strab.  L c. ; Lucan,  ii. 
610.)  An  obscure  and  confused  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xii.  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  Diomed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apulians.  Both  legends  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  existence  os  a Meesapian  or  S&llentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  its 
neigh  bourhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tarentutn  by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded a place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monument  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Brundusium.  (Strab.  I.  c.;  Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a place  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Taraitum,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  tin* 
whole  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Brundusium,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a Greek  colony. 
Hence  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydrant  am,  makes 
do  mention  of  Braudtisium,  and  Scymnus  Chius 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Mam  plans . 
(Scyl.  § 14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99). 
but  in  a manner  that  shows  it  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  day. 

But  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a commercial  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans;  nnd  the  possession  of  this  iin]«>rtant  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  n.  c,  267.  (Zonar.  viii.  7.)  But  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
B.  c.  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a Roman  colony.  (Liv. 
Epil.  xix.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Flor.  i.  20.)  It  is  from 
this  period  that  tEe  importance  of  Brundusium  must 
be  dated : the  new  colony  apjieare  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages ; and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  succession,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
ilacedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
as  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
seas.  As  early  as  the  First  Illyrian  War,  u.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  ii.  1 1);  and  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  48,  xxiv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal, on  one  occasion,  made  a vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prize it;  but  the  citizens  continued  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  colonics 


was  Brendon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  ».  r.  Bp«v5ov), 
whence  Festtw  tells  ns  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  uswl 
by  tome  writers  as  a poetic  form  for  Brundusium. 
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which  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name,pf  Brundusium  con- 
tinually recurs:  it  was  almost  invariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ; and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxi.  14,  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
1,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  dominion  had 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  passage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundusium,  which  tlma 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  position  of  Brundusium  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numerous 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.  c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome:  the  citizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  a long  period. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  n.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  return  of  Cicero  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  ( natali  Brundisinne  coloniae  die,  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  1),  a day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occasion  of  double  rejoicing.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Cne.-ar  and  Pompey,  Brundusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a part  of  them  had 
already  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  this  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  fort,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours until  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  Illyricum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24 — 
28;  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  13,  14,  15;  Lucan,  ii.  609 — 
735 ; Deal  Cass.  xli.  1 2 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundusium  that 
the  youthful  Octavius  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar;  nnd  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  11.)  Four  years  later  (n.  c.  40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domilius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Oct  avian  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  hut 
its  fall  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a reconciliation  l>etween  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  b.  c.  41  Antony  haring  again 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  on  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accompanied  by  Horace,  who 
luis  immortalised  in  a well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusinm.  (Hot.  Sat.  i.  5;  Plut. 
Ant.  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  Brundusium  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
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(Donat.  Vit.  VirgiL)  At  a later  period  Tacitus  lias 
left  us  an  animated  picture  of  the  mournful  spectacle, 
when  Agrippina  landed  here  with  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  Gennanicus.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  1.)  Under 
the  empire  we  hear  comparatively  little  < f Brundu- 
nium,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  retained  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to  l»e  the  point  of  de- 
jiartun'  and  arrival,  both  for  ordinary  travellers  and 
for  armies  on  their  way  between  Italy  and  the  East. 
(Capit.  M.  Ant.  9,27;  Spartian.  Sev.  15.)  The 
jieriod  at  which  the  Appian  Way  was  continued 
thither,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  is 
uncertain : but  the  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Brun- 
diLsium  through  Apulia,  by  Canusium  and  Egnatia, 
which  was  only  adapted  for  mules  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  first  completed  as  a highway  by  Trajan, 
and  named  from  him  the  Via  Trajana.  The  common 
route  was  to  cross  from  hence  direct  to  Dyrrhachium, 
from  whence  the  Via  Egnatia  led  through  Illyricuin 
and  Macedonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus : but 
travellers  proceeding  to  Greece  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Aulon,  and  thence  through  Epeirus  into 
Thessaly.  During  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
Hydruntum  appears  to  have  become  a frequent  place 
of  passage , and  almost  rivalled  Brundusium  in  this 
respect;  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  reckoned 
the  less  safe  and  certain  passage,  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  282,  283;  ltin.  Ant. 
pp.  317,  323,  497 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16  ; PtoL  iii.  1. 
§14;  Mel.ii.4.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Brundusium 
appears  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  during 
the  Gothic  wars  plays  a subordinate  part  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hydruntum.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  after  they 
had  long  contested  its  possession  with  the  Gotha, 
lombards,  and  Saracens,  it  was  finally  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  excellence  of  the  port  of  Brundusium  is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum,  and  at  a much  ear- 
lier period  Ennius  {Ann.  vi.  53)  already  called  it 
“ Brundisium  pulcro  praecinctum  praepete  portu.” 

It  was  composed  of  two  princi|ial  arms  or  branches, 
running  far  into  the  land,  ami  united  only  by  a very 
narrow  strait  or  outlet  communicating  with  the  sea. 
Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  a great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  islets,  now  called  the  Isola 
di  St.  Andrea  \ the  ancient  name  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  Barra.  (Fest.  r.  / iarium , p.  33.)  It 
was  occupied  by  a Pharos  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (Mela,  ii.  7.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
these  islands  as  “ forming  the  port  of  Brundusium." 
Hence  he  must  designate  by  this  term  the  outer  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  inner  harbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  easily  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without. 
This  channel  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
useless.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  erected 
by  Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  entrance; 
but  the  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  obstruction 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Recent  at- 
tempts to  clear  out  the  cliannel  have,  however, 
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brought  to  light  many  of  the  piles  driven  in  by  Cae- 
sar, and  have  thus  proved  that  these  works  were 
constructed,  as  he  lias  himself  described  them,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  25; 
Strab.  vi.  p.282;  Lucan.  J'hart.  ii.  610,  Ac.;  Swin- 
burne's Travels , vol.  i.  pp.  384 — 390.) 
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A A.  Inner  harbour. 

It.  Outer  harbour. 

C.  Spot  where  Caesar  tried  to  block  up  the  entrance 

of  ihc  inner  harbour. 

D.  Modern  city  of  Brindisi. 

E.  Islands  of  St.  Andrea,  the  andent  Barra. 

The  modem  city  of  Brindisi  is  a poor  and  de- 
clining place,  though  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants: it  possesses  very  few  vestige®  of  antiquity, 
except  two  lofty  columns  of  cipollinc  marble,  one  of 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  bear  lights,  and  sen  e as 
beacons  or  lighthouses  to  guide  ships  into  the  inner 
harbour.  Numerous  fragments  of  an  architectural 
kind  also  remain,  and  many  inscriptions,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  little  interest.  They  are  collected  by 
Mommsen  {Regni  Ncapolitani  Inscript.  iAitinae, 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  16th 
century,  when  the  modem  castle  was  constructed  by 
C Juries  V.  The  territory  of  IirinAisi  is  still  fertile, 
especially  in  olives;  in  ancient  times  also  it  was 
noted  for  its  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  though  the 
latter  was  of  inferior  quality.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  os  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentum; 
but  we  learn  from  Caesar  that  it  was  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  times,  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood, 
and  his  troops  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.  c.  49  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  2;  Varr.  A R.  L 
8.  § 2 ; Swinburne,  l.  c. ; Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360 — 380.) 

The  coins  of  Brundusium  all  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Latin  colony.  Those  with  Greek  legends  cited 
by  some  early  numismatists  are  false.  [E.  IL  B.j 
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BBUTTTI  (Bp^moi),  a people  who  inhabited  the 
southern  extremity  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lncania  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontory 
of  l-eucopetra.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ex- 
pressly tell  us  that  Bruttii  was  the  name  of  the 
people : no  separate  designation  for  the  country  or 
province  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  almost  universally  use  the  plural  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  region  which 
they  inhabited.  Thus  Livy  uses  “ Consentia  in 
Bruttiis,"  “ extremns  Italian  angulus  Bruttii," 
**  Bruttii  provincial  &c.:  and  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed down  to  a very  late  period.  (Treb.  Poll.  Te- 
tricus,  24;  Notit.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
of  BEUTTIUM,  to  designate  the  province  or  region, 
though  adopted  by  almost  all  modern  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
classical  authority : Mela,  indeed,  um»  in  one  pas- 
sage the  phrase  “ in  Brnttio,”  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  “ in  Bruttio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,7;  In 
Flor.  iii.  20.  § 13,  Bruttium  is  also  an  adjective.) 
Tbe  Greeks,  however,  used  B ptrrla  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  Bpirrun  for  that  of  the  people. 
(Pol.  ix.  7,  25,  xi.  7;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybius, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  calls  it  ff  BptTriavb  xwpa 
(L  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Bruttians,  or  Bruttinm  (as  wc 
shall  continue  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lueania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a line  drawn  from 
the  river  La  us  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crathis  near  the  Gnlf  of  Tarentum.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  tbe  S. 
and  K.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  that  appellation  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum.  It  thus  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  Calabria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  former,  which  was  included  in  Lueania.  The 
region  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
( L r.)  as  a peninsula  including  within  it  another 
peninsula.  Tbe  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  ita  frontier  joins  that  of  Lueania,  does 
not  exceed  300  stadia,  or  30  Geog.  miles;  it  after- 
wards widens  out  considerably,  forming  a mountain- 
ous tract  of  above  50  Goog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  becomes  abruptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthmus  between  the  Terinacan  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
lacinra  is  less  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  truth). 
The  remaining  portion,  or  southernmost  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
petra  ( Capo  dell  A rm»),  is  about  60  miles  long  by 
37  in  its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
Promontory  near  Crotnna,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
Leueopetra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
owes  its  entire  configuration.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains enters  the  Bruttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lueania,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
province  as  far  as  the  Terinacan  Gulf.  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
outlying  mountain  mass  of  the  Sila  (to  the  E.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Crathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
closely  connected  with  the  same  mountain  system) 
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fills  up  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  form 
a projecting  mass  that  separates  tbe  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tnm  from  that  of  Scyllacium.  The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  Punta  dell  Alice  (the 
ancient  Cape  Crimisa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
cihian  Promontory.  South  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays : 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Golfodi  Sta  Eufemui)  on 
the  W.;  that  oF  Scyllacium  (still  called  Golfo  di 
Squillace ) on  the  E.  Between  the  two  occurs  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [ A r ex- 
sinus],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  isthmus,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  Aspromonte , which  completely  fill  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  headland  of  Leuco- 
petra,  the  extreme  8W.  point  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  characterized  by  natnre  was  the 
country  to  which,  according  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Itoly  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dionys.  L 35;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10.)  [Italia.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutarch  applies 
the  name  of  “ the  Rhegian  peninsula  ” (Jt  'Prryw&r 
X*^6tnj<Tos,  Crass.  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
Aspromonte , have  formed  in  all  times  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  im- 
penetrable to  civilization.  On  the  western  c<*st, 
also,  from  the  river  Laos  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  any  space  for  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns ; and  the  line  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  affords  no  natural  harbours.  The  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  have  for  the  most  part  a very  short  course, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Crathis,  which  has  a 
northerly  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  Sila  on  the  E.  from  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  W.,  until  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a narrow  gorge  into  a rich  alluvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a considerable  tract  of  alluvial 
marshy  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium. 
A plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mesima,  near  its  mouth;  but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  less  elevated  offsets  and  underfalls. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  towards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines; 
and  modern  travellers  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
Bat  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  interior.  The  mountain  tract 
of  the  Sila  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  highest  value  for 
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ship-building.  The  latter  especially  was  under  the  of  Bruttii  (Bprrnoi)  was  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
Rinnans  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  tho  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  signified 
state.  (Diony*.  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  6.)  in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (Spawtrcu, 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither  airoardrcu).  But  though  used  at  first  as  a twin  if 
the  name  nor  the  origin  of  the  Bruttians  could  claim  reproach,  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Brut* 
a very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by  tians  themselves,  who,  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
them  was  inliabitcd,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  rank  of  a powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Oexotriass — a from  a hero  named  Bruttus  (Bperrnr),  the  mu  of 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  which  the  Choxks  and  Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Ifiod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  ri 
Morgetes  apjiear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate  p.  255;  Justin  xxiii.  1 ; Steph.  Byx.  $.  r.  B*)«'ttoj.) 
divUions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was  Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land  ing  their  name  from  a woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttia, 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived;  and  the  beauty  | who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  liter 
of  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros-  | versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
perity  attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so  queen.  (Justin.  /.  e.;  Jomand.  de  Rtb.  Gtt.  30; 
attractive  that  within  a few  years  the  shores  of,  1*.  I)iac.  Hut.  li.  17.) 

Bruttiutn  were  completely  encircled  by  a belt  of  Greek  i The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  from  this  fortui- 
cokmiee.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathis,  \ too*  aggregation  of  rebels  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
and  proceeding  southwards):  1.  Crotona,  an  J by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  b.c.;  and  this  accords 
Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.  c.  710,  probably  the  ' with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
moot  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of  period  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
all:  2.  ScriXAClCM  or  ScTLLKTlUM,  according  to  j Dionysius.  The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date:  1 his  father,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
3.  Cacloxia,  a colony  of  Crotonn:  4.  I.ocui,  | and  the  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
founded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece:  these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  contri- 
5.  UiiKt;iiM,a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be-  buted  in  a great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
fore  tiie  first  Mo.sscnian  war:  6.  Medma,  a colony,  rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  name  must  in- 
and  probably  a dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo-  deed  liave  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trust 
xi cm,  also  a colony  from  Locri:  8.  Terina,  a to  the  accuracy  of  Diodorus,  who,  in  another  j«a- 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know-  .^age  (xii.  22),  tq>eaks  of  the  Bruttumt  as  having 
ledge  of  the  exact  relations  between  these  Greek  expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes;  but  there  settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destruction  cf 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to  I their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
a state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  he  only 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  territories  means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of  who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pro- 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at  gross  of  the  bitter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
the  river  Hyiias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rhegium  history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc.  iii.  99,  told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri  soon  became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin-  the  arms  of  tho  Lucanians,  and  not  only  inain- 
sula,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate  tained  their  independence  in  the  mountain  districts 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to  of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  themselves 
them.  masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponium,  Terina, 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at  and  Thurii.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
tile  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course  Their  independence  seems  to  have  been  readily  ac- 
of  the  following  century  a great  change  took  place,  knowledgcd  by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  than  30 
The  Siiltellinn  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been  years  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the  uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  their  Greek 
south,  and  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  neighbours.  The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards  Alexander,  king  of  Kpirus,  who  crossed  over  into 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their  Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  fur  se- 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  country,  reducing  vend  successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  reduced 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a state  of  vassalage  or  Heraclen,  Consortia,  and  Terina;  hut  finally  perished 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  place  after  their  great  in  a battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Loca- 
victory  over  tho  Tburians,  near  laos,  in  b.c.  390;  nians  and  Bruttians,  near  Pondnsia,  b.c.  326. 
and  little  more  than  30  yeare  elapsed  between  (Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiii.  1;  Strab.  v. 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  tho  people,  properly  p.  256.)  They  next  liad  to  contend  against  tli« 
called  Bruttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a congregation  of  revolted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
liable  that  a considerable  portion  of  them  were  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign  this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis-  mistake.  (Comp.  Dionys.  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re- 
tinctly  describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu-  markable  that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
canian  race;  and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence  name  of  Brettian  as  an  adjective  (petaianf  7*1 inroa 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war-  Bperrfa)  was  used  by  Aristophanes,  at  least  30 
rant  the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important  years  before  the  date  assigned  for  the  rise  of  the 
ingredient  in  their  national  compueitiou.  The  name  naticn. 


arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  witn 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 

* Stcphanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cite*  Antio- 
i elms  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Bruttia  for 
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compelled  the  Bruttians  to  conclude  a disadvan- 
tageous peace.  But  they  soon  broke  this  treaty, 
and  recovered  possessiun  of  Hipponium.  (Dual.  xxi. 
3,  8;  Justin,  xxiii.  1.)  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  period  when  the  Bruttian  nation  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity;  it  was  not 
lung  before  they  liad  to  contend  with  a more  formi- 
dable adversary,  and  as  early  as  n.c.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Sammies  against  the  growing  power  of  Koine. 
(Uv.Kpit.xii.;  Fast.  Capit)  A few  years  later 
they  are  mentioned  as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the 
army  of  Pyrrhus ; but  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  his  expulsion  from  Italy,  they  had  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  successive  triumphs  of  the  Homan 
generals,  C.  Fabric! us  and  L.  Papirius,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  60  valuable  for  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (D'onys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot ; Fast. 
Capit.;  Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

Their  submission  however  was  still  bnt  imperfect; 
and  though  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 
first  Punic  War,  the  successes  of  Hunnibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
Bruttians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Liv.  xxil  61.)  The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns:  but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  firet 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bruttians, 
assisted  by  a small  Carthaginian  furce,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
long  after.  Khcgium  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  throughout  the 
war.  (Id.  xxiii.  20,  30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  In  b.c.  215 
llxnno,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Grumentum  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  into 
Bruttium,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a body 
of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 
horn  this  time  he  made  that  region  his  stronghold, 
from  whence  he  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  the 
Homan  generals  in  Lucania  and  Samnium,  while  lie 
constantly  fell  back  upon  it  as  a place  of  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rendered  it  necessarily  a military  position  of  the 
greatest  strength ; and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hawlruhal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
maintain  bis  ground  against  the  Homan  generals, 
kog  after  they  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  rest 
<i  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)  We  have  very  little  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  four  years 
during  which  Hannibal  retained  his  position  in  this 
province;  he  appears  to  have  made  his  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotons, 
but  the  name  of  Castra  Hannibal  is  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gnlf  of  Scyllacium,  points  to  his 
laving  occupied  this  also  as  a permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Romans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement , were  coutinually  gaining  ground  on 
him  by  the  successive  reduction  of  towns  and  fort- 
resses, so  that  very  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
bands  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 
finally  recalled  from  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successive  campaigns 
most  have  already  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the 
prosperity  of  Bruttium:  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Humans  to  punish  them  for  their  rebellion  com- 
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pleted  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a state  bordering  on  servitude:  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  were  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  U|»n  the  Roman 
magistrates  os  couriers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purposes  of  a menial  character. 
(Appian.  Armih.  61;  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ; GclL  N.  A. 
x.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed : for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  praetors  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bruttians:  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  territory,  two  of  Roman 
citizens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  was  uuw  given.  A fourth  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
frontier.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  xxxv.  40.) 

From  this  time  the  Bruttians  as  a people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  country  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  his  first  defeats  by  Crm-sus.  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Plutarch 
the  Rliegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Roman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(l’lut.  Crass.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  Duriug  the 
Civil  Wars  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  86,  v.  19,  91,  103,  &c.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  in  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Region,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
continued  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  ti»e  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  governed 
conjointly  by  a magistrate  termed  a “ Corrector.” 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  however  treats  of  the  “ Prn- 
vincia  Bruttiorum  " as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  Orell. 
Inscr.  1074,  1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths:  but  was  reconquered  by  the  generals  of 
Justinian,  and  continued  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  11th  century.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  jart  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  government.  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  jossessions  in  the 
eastern  peninsula,  the  name  of  Calabria,  which  bail 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Bruttian 
peninsula,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  determine  the  period 
of  this  change : but  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  before  the  provinces  in  quest  ion 
were  finally  wrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  by  iln 
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Normans,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Dukes  of  j 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  meaning  by  the  latter  the 
ancient  Bruttium,  and  including  the  Calabria  of  the 
Romans  under  the  title  of  Apulia.  [Calabria.] 

There  was  hardly  any  province  of  Italy,  which 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttinni.  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  civi- 
lization, but  of  their  language;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Kunius,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
sula were  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Feat.  v.  Brutaies.) 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
the>e  regions  must  have  tended  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  clement : hut  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  language,  and  especially  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  Pagliujtoli,  Ieropotamo,  &c.,  which 
have  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century  : and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonist*  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol. i.  p.62 ; Swinburne's  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  348 — 353;  K.  Craven's  Travels,  p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Bruttium  are,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  but  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  having  but  a short  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
merated. Beginning  from  the  La  us  (Lao),  which 
separated  Bruttium  from  Lucania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 

1.  the  “ Bat  urn  fluinen"  of  Pliny,  a very  small  j 
stream,  still  called  the  Bato,  the  mouth  of  which  is  | 
only  about  a mile  S.  of  that  of  the  Lao;  2.  the  Sa- 
BATUS  of  the  Itineraries  ( / tin.  A nl.  pp.  105,  110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Cotiscntia,  is  evidently  the 
Savuto,  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cosenza,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
7 miles  S.  of  the  modem  Amantea.  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  m dem  topographers  with  the  river 
rjiU**d  OcnvARUS  (’AWeapos)  by  Lycophron  (A /ear. 
729,  1009),  on  the  banks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Teri.na]  : 3.  fno  Lamalo,  another 
considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  hut  has  a more  circuitous  course,  and  : 
fulls  into  the  Tcrinaeau  Gulf,  about  16  miles  S.  of  j 
the  Sarnto,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lamktus, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
met  ini  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aapijrivoi).  4.  The  Ax- 
orrut.A  of  the  Tabula,  is  a small  stream  called 
Angitola,  about  6 miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The  j 
Mkdma,  or  MesMA,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Mesima,  a stream  of 
some  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Cioja ; 

6.  the  Mctuurus  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Marro , i 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Mesima.  7.  The  Ckataeis 
(Plin.  1.  c.),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  j 
mother  of  Scylla  (Horn.  Od.  xii.  124)  is  considered  j 
to  be  the  F.  di  Solano,  a small  stream  which  flows  | 
between  the  rock  of  Scilla  and  the  town  of  Bagnara.  j 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of  i 
Lencnpetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halkx,  still 
called  Alice,  which  was  for  a long  time  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Ix)cri  and  Rhegium. 
[Halkx.]  9.  The  Cakcktus  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  F.  1‘iscopio,  . 
about  5 miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bo-  I 
THROTUS,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  7)  as  a river  1 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the  i 
modern  F.  Audio,  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 


miles  from  Gerace.  [Lotri.]  11.  The  Lt’CAxra 
(Aot/frovos)  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  IsKano,  a 
few  miles  from  the  preceding.  12.  The  Sagras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
which  there  is  great  difficulty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Saoras.] 
13.  The  Helorus,  or  H ellepokub,  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italiot 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  b.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  Callipari , a small  stream  about  14  miles 
N.  of  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  14.  The  Ancinale,  a more 
considerable  stream,  about  6 miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Squillace , may 
probably  be  the  Carcixes,  or  Carcixus  of  Pliny 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  iii.  15.)  15.  In  the  some  passags 
Pliny  speaks  of  four  other  navigable  rivers  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  U which  he  gives  the  names  of 
CltOTALUS,  SeMIKUB,  AROCIIA8,  and  Takgixes: 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  order  of  occurrence, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  respectively  the  Curtice , 
Sim  mart,  Crocchio,  and  Tacina,  though  none  of 
them  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  navigable. 

16.  The  Ak&akus,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  city  of  Crotona,  b still  called  the  Ksaro. 

17.  About  9 miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
N earth  us,  still  called  .Veto,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Neaethus.]  18.  The  Htlias  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (vii.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotoua  and  Thurii,  is  probably  the 
Fiumcnica,  a small  stream  about  8 miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  dell ' Alice.  19.  The  Tkaexs,  or  Thais, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites 
on  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Trionto.  20.  The 
C rath  is,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  at  its 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium, though  by  far  the  greater  port  of  its  course 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although  Bruttium  is  throughout  almost  its 
whole  extent  a mountainous  country,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particular  heights  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  The  name  of  8ila,  given  in  modem 
times . to  the  great  outlying  mass  of  mountains 
between  Conscntia  and  Orotona,  npjiears  to  have 
been  applied  by  the  ancients  more  especially  to  the 
southern  mass,  now  called  Aspromonte:  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rhegimn.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (winch  i* 
evidently  only  another  fonn  of  silva,  or  DAt7,  the 
forest)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.  These  are 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  aide  by  a band  of  tertiary- 
strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hills 
and  vallies  on  the  coasts.  The  Moos  C Li  bonus 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latymnius  of  Theocritus  (Aarti- 
pviov  6pos,  Id.  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  bi'en  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotoua,  but 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  wore  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  connected 
with  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a barren  rocky  islet  off*  Capo  Lacinium  was  identified 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Ogyuia  of  Homer 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  insignificant  rocks 
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opposite  to  Hipponium  were  called  flic  IthacesIak 
Insulae,  from  a fancied  connexion  with  Ulysses 
(Id.  7.  s.  13);  and  a rock  near  Terina  (supposed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Pietra  della  Mace)  was 
called  Lioea,  from  the  name  of  one  of  tho  Sirens, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  § 9 ; Lycophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  colonies  around  the  coasts  of  Bruttium 
have  been  already  enumerated.  Besides  these  we 
find  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  and  geographers.  On  tho  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
«f  the  Laos  towards  the  Sicilian  Strait,  were  Ceiui.lt, 
Clampetia,  Temps  a and  Nuceria,  Lametium 
and  Napktium,  on  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  Mktaurux 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
Sctllakcx  on  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylla.  On 
the  E.  coast  were,  Myhtia  near  the  promontory  of 
Corinth  us,  C astra  Ha.nmkai.is  on  the  Scyllacian 
Gulf.  Pktelia  a few  miles  inland  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Xeacthus,  and  Cutmisa  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  Coxskstia,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttian  nation,  Paxposia  and  Aprustum 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; Mamkktu  m in  the 
southern  peninsula,  and  Tisia.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxx. 
19)  during  the  operations  of  the  Homans  in  Brut- 
tium  towards  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  names  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  them  “ ignobilcs  popnli." 
Of  these,  Argentanum  is  probably  a place  still  called 
Argentina  near  MotUalto , and  Besidiae,  tho  modern 
Bisignano  (Besidianum),  but  the  other  four,  Uffu* 
gum.  Vergae,  Hetriculum,  and  Sypheum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  purely  conjectural.  (Hols ten. 

Mot.  in  Clue.  p.  307 ; Barrios,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  ii.  5 ; 
Komanell , voL  L p.  114.)  Equally  uncertain  are 
several  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lyeophroti,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
town*  of  the  Oenotrians.  To  this  class  belong  Ma- 
calla,  Ciionk,  Bodiza,  Ixias,  Brystacia,  Ariantha 
or  Arintba,  Cyterium,  Menccina,  Ninaea,  Krimon, 
and  Sestium.  Almost  all  these  names  are  quoted  by 
Stephanus  from  Hecataeus,  who  wrote  at  a time 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
naturally  led  to  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
petty  Ocnotrian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  later 
times  they  had  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.  Siberena  mentioned  only  by  the 
»me  author  (v.  Xtffp^vvj)  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibility  to  be  the  modern  Sta  Sevcrina,  a place 
of  some  importance  as  a fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  Taurania  (Tavparia)  is  probably  the 
Taurianura  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  tl»e  river  Metaurus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns’ which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a comparatively  late  period: 
such  are,  Capra&ia,  probably  Tarsia  on  the  Crathis, 
Kttsciinum  ( Jtossano ),  which  we  are  expressly  told 
by  Procopius  (B.  G.  iiL  28)  was  a fortress  con- 
structed by  the  Romans ; Paternum,  near  the  head- 
land of  Crimisa;  anil  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula Xicntera  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a few 
tuiles  N.  of  the  river  Mesima.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  this 
|»rt  of  Italy  are  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
were  mutation**,  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kept:  the  paucity  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
&xubtioQ  of  the  country. 
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On  the  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  ports, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  tho 
time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjoining  them.  Of  these  are  the  Port  us 
Parthenius,  placed  by  Pliny  (in.  5.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laus  and  Clampetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy : the  Port  us 
Herculis  (Plin.  ib.\  Strab.  rL  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
ponium and  Medina,  probably  Tropca:  the  Partus 
Orestis  (Plin.  1.  c.)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Port  us  Balams  noticed  by 
Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bagnara. 

The  principal  ancient  line  of  road  through  Bnit- 
tium  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nonrlj  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio.  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  known  originally 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  has  preserved 
to  us  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  constructed  by 
C.  Popillius.  It  proceeded  from  Muranum  (Mu- 
rano ) in  Lucania  to  Caprasia  (probably  Tarsia), 
ascended  the  valley  of  tho  Crathis  to  Consentia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametns,  and 
passed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W'.  coast  as  far  as 
Rhcgium.  Another  line  of  road  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  (Itin.  Ant.  p 114)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  E.  coast  by  Roscionum  and 
Paternum  to  Syllacium,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Rhegium.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
inscription,  was  constructed  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallcntine  peninsula.  A third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lncania  down  the  W.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  keeping  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  as 
far  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  first 
described. 

Tho  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  hare  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travellers  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  but  very  im- 
perfect ly  known.  None  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Craven  give  a good  account  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters and  present  condition  of  the  country;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  ancient  topography, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treated  expressly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  Anti - 
guitate  et  Situ  Calabrinc  (Roma.  1571,  8va),  was 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmatm’s  Thesaurus  Autiqmtatum 
Jtaliae,  voL  ix.  part  5.  In  the  more  comprehensive 
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work  of  Romanelli  (the  Antica  Topogrojui  Tstorica 
del  Regno  di  Napoli , Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  exclusively  the  authority  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  by 
a well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  their  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [E.  II.  B.] 

BRU'TTIUM.  [Bruttii.] 

BRUZUS,  probably  in  Phrygia.  Cramer  (Aria 
Minor,  vol  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a coin  with 
the  epigraph  Bpovfavoty,  and  he  supposes  that  Dru- 
son,  which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Phrygia  Magna,  should  be  Bruzon.  [G.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpudvtoy),  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopus  in  Paeonia.  Stephanos 
erroneously  calls  it  a town  of  Epirus.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  North- 
ern Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYUI  (B piryoi),  called  BHIGES  (Bpfyff)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a Thracian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt. 
Iiermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardonius, 
when  lie  was  marching  through  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  n.  c.  492.  (Herod,  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  295,  330;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Bplya.)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a portion  of  this  Thracian 
peojje  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
knowm  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73;  Strab.  U.  ec.)  [Phrygia.]  Stephanus  men- 
tions two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bpicy/ar)  and 
Brygium  (B pay  toy),  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  Illyricnm, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnu*. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  a town  Cydriae.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  326.  327;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  *39.) 

BRY*LLION  (BpuAAioi*:  Eth.BpvWiav6s ; Steph. 
jr.  ».),  a city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
nus reports  that  it  was  Cius,  according  to  Kphorux, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Bryllium  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a district  Brvllis 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Bryllium,  which  he  evidently 
takes  to  be  a different  place  from  Cius,  hut  near  to 
it.  [0.  I..] 

BRYSEAE  (B pwetal,  Horn.  II.  ii.  583 ; Bpu- 
artai,  Pans.  iii.  20.  § 3 ; B pvaial,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.), 
a town  of  Laconia,  S\V.  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetus.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  but  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a small 
village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  I^eake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseac  at  the  village  of  Sinanbey 
near  SHavoUiori . He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  SUacolchdri,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseac : it 
bears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represent* 
various  articles  of  female  apparel.  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sindnbey,  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  187, 
Pelopouuesiaca , pp.  163,  166.) 

BUANA  ( Bot/ava,  I’tol.  v.  13.  § 21),  a city  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Rawlinson  (Lond. 
Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
city  of  Salban,  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
campaign  of  Heraclius  terminated  (Thcophanes, 
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p.  260;  comp.  Milmans  Gibbon,  vol.  vui.  p.  245; 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  186),  is  the  Fame 
word  which  is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  lban 
by  Cedrenus  (ii.  p.  774).  Sal  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Shdl  or  SAdr  (for  the  /and  r are  constantly 
confounded),  signifying  a city,  and  Salban  thus  be- 
comes the  city  of  Van.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Araxes.  D’Anvillc,  who  has  illustrated  the 
campaign  of  Heraclius  ( Man.  de  V Acad.  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a site  fur 
Salban,  and  finds  in  Artemita  [Artf.mita]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Pan.  [E.  B.  J-] 

BU1ULIA.  [Budalia.] 

BUBASSUS  (By4a<r<rdj  : Eth.  BoSdatrior),  a 
town  in  Caria.  Ephorus,  according  to  Stephanus, 
wrote  Bu€aorov  and  BoGdarioy  ; and  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  place,  when  he  calls  it  Ba- 
bas tus  of  the  Chersonesus.  Pliny  (▼.  28)  has  a 
“ regio  Bubassus ;’’  and  he  adds,*4  there  was  a town 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  Dulopolis."  He  places 
the  “ regio  Bubassus"  next  to  Triopia,  the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  Mela  mention'  a Bubassios 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bubassia  Chersonesus  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  174,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  BvSKeaiift,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  Bu€aa<riijs).  Herodotus 
tells  a story  of  the  Cnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  protecting 
themselves  against  the  Persians ; they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harjagus  was  conquering  Ionin.  The 
isthmus  where  they  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky.  This  place  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio,  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cape  Krio  (p.  656) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a causeway.  Besides  this,  tbe 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  ( Karamania,  p.  8 1 ),  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harpagtis.  The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  because  it  is  ill  pointed.  His 
description  is  in  his  usually  diffuse,  hardly  gramma- 
tical, form.  Herodotus  says,  “ Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  this  country  (Caria)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonists,  Cnidians,  their  territory  being  turned  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  commencing 
from  the  Chersonesus  Bubassie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a small  fart 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cera- 
micus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Sytne  and  Khodus) ; now  at  this  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Cnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a canal."  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  distance  east  of  the  town  of 
Cnidus.  “ It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  Graves’ 
survey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Sytne.”  (Hamilton,  Researches,  t fc. 
vol.  ii.  p.78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Graves’  survey.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Sytne  ( London 
Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  canal  was  attempted  N.  by  W.  from 
Sytne,  44  where  the  land  sinks  into  a bay.*1  It  is 
very  narrow,  but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  it.  He  adds, 41  The  Triopiau  peuiusula 
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met  the  Bubassian  or  Bybessian  peninsula,  and  at  ' 
the  junction  was  the  proposed  cut  of  the  Cnidiana. 
Nothing  can  agree  better  with  our  observations."  j 
This  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  says  . 
that  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called  ^ 
Triopium,  and  that  it  begins  from  the  Chersonesus 
Buhasaia;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Bubassie  ends,  the  Triopium  begins  and  runs  ! 
westward  to  Cnidus.  The  Bubassie  is  therefore 
different  from  the  Triopium,  and  it  is  a peninsula 
between  the  Triopium  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Captain  Graves  (Ixmiitm  Gtog.  Journal, 
voL  viii.  p.  428)  says,  “ At  about  2 miles  to  the  , 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  high  and  precipitous  clifls,  is,  1 believe,  the 
narrow  isthmus  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
montory. We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a plan  of  • 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  gulfs 
approach  so  near  each  other,  although  at  D&htchak 
a bay  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there  j 
is  no  great  distance.”  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  nocks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotus, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  this  gulf  then  is  the  Bubassius 
Sinus,  a small  bay,  and  tbe  town  of  Acanthus ; and 
the  Bubassie  is  further  cast.  [G.  L.] 

BUB  AST*  IS,  or  BUBASTUS  (Boitecurru,  Herod, 
ii.  59,  137;  B ov€aoTos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvi.  51 ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52),  the  Pm- 
Beseth  of  the  O.  T.  (Ezek.  xxx.  17),  and  the 
modem  TcUBxutak , was  the  capital  of  tbe  nome 
Bubastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tania,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelnsiac  branch 
ot  the  Nile.  The  nome  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
allotted  to  the  Calasirian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pa* lit.  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bubastis,  and  identified  with 
Artemis.  Tbe  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani-  1 
mal  of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  lion,  and  , 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtali  in  monu-  | 
mental  inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
accordingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the  | 
mummies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  dynasty  of  Egyp-  I 
tun  mou&rchs  consisted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Eusebius  (Chronic.)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and 
during  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services  j 
of  his  Ionian  and  Corian  mercenaries  (Herod.  | 
ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
constructed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
(Herod,  ii.  158.)  In  b.  c.  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de-  ! 
dined,  although  it  appears  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Angustam-  ! 
nica  Secunda.  Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist.  The  most  distinguished  features  of  tbe  city 
and  nome  of  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  tliat  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  her.  The  oracle  gained  in 
popularity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
settlers  into  the  Delta,  since  the  identification  of 
Paaht  with  Artemis  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egyptians  and  foreigners.  The  ruins  of  TtU 
Bastak , or  the  **  Hills  of  Bustak,"  attest  tho  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p.  367)  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  tbe  principal 
inclosure,  where  there  has  been  tbe  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a large 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  were  originally  begun  by 
Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Acthiopian  invader 
Sabakos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod,  ii.  137.)  The  mounds  were 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
ruins,  and  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  permanent 
buildings  in  Bubastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  walls  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  solid  than 
the  huts  of  the  FeUahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  b.c.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re- 
markably warrants  tbe  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
j witness.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  60.) 

| Temples  there  arc  more  s]«rcions  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple:  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
intaglios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around;  and  this  comes  from  the  city  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Quito 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a wall,  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Within  the  inclosure  is  a grove  of  fair 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a large  building  in  which 
is  the  effigy  (of  Pasht).  The  form  of  that  temple  is 
square,  each  side  being  a stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  the 
public  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bubastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  fast,  and  tho 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and  the  women  sang  and 
playfully  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.  And 
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when  they  reached  Bubastis,  then  held  they  a won- 
drously  solemn  feast : ami  more  wine  of  the  grape 
was  drank  in  those  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  was  the  manner  of  this  festival : and,  it 
is  .void,  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Ffcaht  at  the  same  tijie.  [W.  B.  1).] 

BUBENTUM  (Bo«/€«rra*'oj),  a city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
which  composed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubctani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubentani)  are  found  in  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  extinct  **  populi  ” of  Latiuin : and  there  is 
no  clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUB  OX  (Bat/$wv).  Stephanas  (#.  v.  houStov) 
observes  that  “ Bubon  and  Balbura  are  cities  of 
Lycia:”  the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  “ought  to  be 
Bou&tfwor,  but  it  is  B ovSuvtvt,  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form.”  The  truth  of  this  observation  of  i 
•Stephanus  is  proved  by  the  inscription  found  on  the 
s{x»t : BovSwvtwy  b BouAtj  kcw  6 Atjuos.  Bubon  is 
jjlaced  in  the  map  in  Spratt’s  Lycia,  near  37°  X.  lat. 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a place  named  Ebajik,  and  on 
a small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  //or- 
toom  Tchy.  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierocles,  and  Pliny  (xxxv.  17)  mentions 
a kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  city  stood  on  a hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bubon  is  in  a mountainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbura  ; C aba  us  ; Cibyra.] 
(Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [G.  L.] 

BUCA  (BoG««:  Eth.  Bucanus),  a city  of  the  Frcn- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  geographers  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Frentani,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teanrnn  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  a lake  near  the  Garganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Logo  di  Lesina.  I*tolemy 
also  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tifemus  and 
Histonium:  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (St mb.  v.  p.  242,  vi.  p.  285;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 18;  Mela  ii.  4.)  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  place  Buca  at  Termoli,  a seaport  town 
on  a projecting  point  of  land  about  3 miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bifemo  (Tifemus),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Logo  di  Lesina:  and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  otlier  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  liave  placed  Buca  at  a spot  now 
called  Punta  della  Penna,  a projecting  headland 
with  a small  port  about  5 miles  X.  of  II  Vasto 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17th  century. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  this 
view,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Frkxtaxl  (Ro- 
mnnelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  40 — 42;  Mommsen.  laser.  Reyn. 
Ampul.  App.  p.  30.)  [K.  II.  B.] 
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BUCEP'HALA  or  BUCEPHALTA  (ri  Bowcf- 
4>a\o,  Arrian,  A nab.  v.  29 ; Ptol.  vii.  1 . § 46  ; b 
Bouac€<^x\tj,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  19;  Diod.  xvii.  95; 
Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  Boi>i  K#<f>x\a/ ; b BowrctpaAia.  Strah. 
xv.  p.  698;  Plut.  dc  Port.  Alex.  i.  5 ; Said.  s.  r.; 
b BovKtguiXtia,  Hesych.  s.  r ; Steph.  B.;  b Boior*- 
$aAof,  Peripl.  p.  27).  a city  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (Jelum),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his  great 
victory  over  Porus  (b.  c.  326),  at  the  place  where 
he  had  crossed  tho  river  before  the  battle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  charger  Bucephalus,  who 
had  expired  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  fatigue  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  &c.,  II.  cc.  ; 
Curt.  ix.  3.  § 23.)  The  exact  site  is  not  ascertained ; 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Jelnm , 
at  which  place  is  the  ordinary  modem  j ms-age  of  the 
river,  or  of  Jellapoor,  about  1 6 miles  lower  down. 
(Court,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^ 
1836,  pp.  468,  foil.;  Elphinstone,  Cabal,  p.  80:  and 
an  important  note  in  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  about  14f 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a little 
more  than  4<t  hours  E.  of  Alexandria.  [P.  S.] 

BUCETHALA  (Boi«r«<paAa  &rpa),  a promontory 
of  Argalis,  lying  a little  S.  of  Scyllaeum,  in  Tme- 
zenia,  having  three  islands  adjacent  to  it.  (Pans, 
ii.  34.  § 8.) 

BUC  ETH  ALUS  (Boi«r*<J»a\o»),  a promontory  of 
Corinthia,  with  a port  of  the  same  nape,  situated 
S.  of  Cenchreae.  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Bncephala  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3 ; Ptol.  iii.  16. 
§ 12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanus  B.  speaks  of 
BovKf^dAar  A tuvv  in  Attica. 

Bl’CES  or  BUCKS  LACUS(PUn.iv.  12.  s.26), 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (i?  Bern  Ai^uoj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (Val.  Flare.  Ary.  vi.  68),  an  almost 
enclosed  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  Azov),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a ridge  of  rock  (petroso  dorso , now  called  the  Kosa 
Arabatskaia : it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
tho  isthmus  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea ). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  b 2arpd  the 

Putrid  Lake , by  which  it  is  still  railed ; in  Russian, 
Sibache  (or  Sivache)  More.  He  describes  it  as  4 (XX) 
stadia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Pains 
Mneoiis,  with  which  it  is  nnited  by  a large  mouth 
(the  strait  is  in  fact  only  a furlong  wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  of 
bides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un- 
covered and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strab.  Z.  c.) 
It  is  in  fact  a great  lagoon. covered  with  water  when  an 
E.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Aror  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a tract  of  pr>ti- 
leijtial  mud.  Mela  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion a river  of  the  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  170, 
201,356,422.462.)  [ p.  S ] 

BUCHAE'TIUM  (Booxairtor,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324; 
Bovx<T^*'.  Polyb.  xxii.  9;  Boi>x*T«.  Dem.  de  I/a - 
lonn.  § 32 ; Harpocrat.  s.  e.),  a city  of  the  Cas- 
sopaei  in  Tbesprotia,  a little  above  the  sea.  (Strab. 
/.  c.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a few  miles  E.  of  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCIXNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14) 
among  the  small  blands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa.  it  Is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbuntiaj  now 
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Letanzo  [Akgatbs].  Steph.  Byz.  calls  Bucinna  | 
(RovKivva)  a town  of  Sicily;  but  if  this  refer  to  the  ' 
Bucinna  of  Pliny,  it  can  hardly  he  Leranzo , which 
appears  to  have  been  never  inlutbited  by  more  than  a 
few  fishermen.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p. 247.)  [E.H.B.] 
BUCIXOBANTES,  a German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
tnamii,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  country 
on  the  rifjlit  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  ilagmce. 
(Amm.  5Iarc.  xxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 
BCCO'LION  (BoukoAImv),  a place  in  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantineians  retreated,  | 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Tegeatac  in  b.  c. 
423.  But  as  the  battle  was  probably  fought  in  the  | 
valley  of  the  Alpheiua,  near  the  spot  where  Mega-  ‘ 
lopoiis  was  afterwards  built,  Bucolioti  most  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Thuc.  iv.  j 
134,  with  Arnold’s  note.) 

BUCOLORUM  L’KBS  (BovvrfAcev  vdA»»),  a town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (Acre) 
and  Strato’a  Tower  (Caesarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  758).  £G.  W.] 

BUDA'LIA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far 
from  Sirmium,  was  tlie  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Decius.  (Entrap.  ix.  4;  Aurel.  Viet.  EpiL  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bubalia.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
several  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S ] 

BUDEIUM  (Bou6«iov),  a town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tioned by  Homer  ( JL  xvi.  572),  called  BudeiA( 
(B ovStia)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a town 
of  Magnesia  (Lycophr.  359 ; Steph.  B.  ».  c.) 

BU'DII  (Boo3io»,  Herod,  i.  101 ; Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Basue.  (B oveal : 
see  also  Steph.  s.  v.)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in  : 
what  part  of  tliat  coimtry  they  dwelt.  Hitter  ( Erdk.  j 
VuL  ii.  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest -caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDI'XI  (BovSIt'ot),  a people  of  Sormatia  Asia- 
tic*, according  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  fonnd  in  Herodotus.  According  to  his  view 
(iv.  21),  Scythia  docs  not  extend,  on  the  X.  and  NEM 
furl  lie  r than  the  Tanals  ( Don ).  Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Saurotnatae  (Sar- 
matians),  beginning  from  the  innermost  recess  (uv- 
X^i)  of  the  Luke  Macctis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Azov\ 
and  extending  for  1 5 days’  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Bndini  in- 
habit the  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  an  tlie  X.,  Is  first  a desert,  for  seven 
days’  journey  ; and  beyond  the  desert,  inclining 
somewhat  to  the  E.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Ma«vUe(Maeotae)into  the  Lake  Maeetis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lycus,  Oarus,  TanaTs,  and 
Syrgis,  of  which  the  Oarus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Volga,  and  the  Lycus  and  Syrgis  either  the  Oural 
and  the  Outzen,  or  eke  tributaries  of  the  Volga. 
(Herod,  iv.  22,  123:  the  coarse  of  the  Volga,  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  SE.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
in.»tead  of  the  Caspian.')  Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
particular  account  of  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a great  and  numerous  people,  yAauxiv  re 
way  to’xvpws  io tI  Kal  w v$>6v,  words  which  we  give 
in  the  original  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions  respecting  their  meaning.  Some  translate 
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them,  “ with  bine  eye*  and  a ruddy  complexion, * 
others  “ with  bine  eyes  and  red  hair,”  others  **  hav- 
ing a bluish  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (vay),"  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Gkloxi  and  Agath vital.  They  had  a city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  G clonus; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  tlie  Greek  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  explained  by  Herodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  with  tlie  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  hail  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euxinc,  and  gone  to 
! dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
1 the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
; other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
| the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
j of  life,  as  well  as  their  origin;  for  the  Budini  were 
| indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
I translation  of  (pOupoTpaytovoi,  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &c.),  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
I cultural  people:  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
| plexion.  The  Greeks,  however,  confounded  the  two 
! people,  and  called  tlie  Budini  Geloni.  The  country 
I of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 

I in  tlie  largest  of  which  was  a great  Lake,  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
I otters  and  beavers  and*  other  animals  with  square 
j faces  (TtTpaywvovp6(T(yira)l  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  parts  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darios  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  os  the  country  of  the  Budini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Persians  burnt;  although  their  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  119). 

Mela  (i.  19.  § 19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a few 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae, and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sarmatia,  W.  of  the  TanaTs,  a people 
named  Bodini  (BwSivot  or  Bolyai)  and  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  (rb  BouStyby  or  Bw8<yby  opoi) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthcnes  (iii.  5.  §§  1 5, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Butones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads  Pourwyai),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (iv.  14),  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9 et  seq.,  15  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  from  the  marshy  woodlands, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Budini,  thus,  Wenda  (Polish)  = Woda  (Scla- 
vonic), and  W becomes  B in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyklopddie t s.  r.);  while  Ritter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  their 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  the  support  of  his  theory  respecting 
a o 4 
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the  prreat  primeval  migration  from  India  and  Central 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Maeotis,  and  to  Nortliem 
Europe.  ( VorhaUe , pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 153  et  seq.). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  tlie  various  geographi- 
cal  {Mxsitions  assigned  to  them,  as  there  are  several 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Russia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Herodotus. 
Nearly  all  writers  agree  in  placing  them  between  the 
/Jon  and  the  Volga , somewhere  to  the  N.of  thecountry 
of  the  Don  Cossacks;  but  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particularly 
ore  rather  fanciful:  perhaps  the  most  plausible  view 
is  that  which  places  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod , and  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a great 
emporium  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ancient  mart  of 
Nijni- Novgorod.  Full  particulars  of  the  various 
and  curious  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted: 
Kennell,  Geog.  of  Herod  voL  L pp.  110— 123; 
Hreren,  Ideen,  vol.  i.  pt.  2.  p.  209 ; Eiehwald,  Geogr. 
d.  Carp.  Metres,  pp.  276  et  seq.;  Brehmor,  Ent- 
deckungtn  im  Alterthum , vol.  i.  p.  484,  et  seq.; 
Georgii,  A Ite  Geographie , vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  et  seq. ; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  d Griech.  «.  Rom , vol.  iii.  pt.  2, 
pp.  537,  et  soq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukert.  [P.  S.] 

BUDO'BUS.  1.  A small  river  in  Euboea,  near 
Cerinthu*.  [Cerixthub.] 

2.  A promontory  and  fortress  of  Salamis.  [Sa- 

I-AMIS.  ] 

BU'DROAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  islands,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  couples  with  Letice  ( lldghios 
Theodhoros ),  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoeck  (A're/o,  vol.  i.  p.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Torture.  [E.  B.  J.) 

BUL1S  (BooAcj),  a town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a hill,  and 
distant  7 stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  Thisbe,  and  100  from  Ant  icy  ra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phocinn  n<»r  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausanios, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a Phocian  town,  since 
he  describes  it  as  bordering  upon  Phocis.  But 
Stephanas,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
torrent  called  Heracleius,  and  there  was  also  a 
fountain  named  Saunium.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  murcx,  which  yielded  the  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast.  (Pans, 
x.  37.  § 2,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 18,  who  calls  it  Bot/Acta;  Plut.  de 
Prud.  Anim.  31,  where  for  B ouvur  we  ought  to 
read  BovKtwv,  according  to  Muller,  Orchomenus , 
p.  482,  2nd  cd.)  The  harbour  of  Bulis,  which 
Pausauias  describes  as  distant  7 stadia  from  tlie 
city,  is  called  MrciiCS  (Mux^*)  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  of  Bulis  arc  situated 
about  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Dob6.  Leake 
describes  Bulis  as  “ occupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  an  immense  £pdxos,  or  lofty  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  a torrent  from  tlie  precipitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon.”  The  harbour  of  Mychus  is  now  called 
Zdlitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  518, 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (BouAAa  'Pijyia,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
§ 10,  corrupted  into  BovAAapia,  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 30; 
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Bond,  Ra.),  an  inland  town  of  Numidia,  S.  of  Tb* 
braca,  and  4 days’  journey  WSVV.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  valley  of  which  is  still 
calk'd  Wad-el- Boul.  The  epithet  Regia  shows  that 
it  was  either  a residence  or  a foundation  of  the  kings 
of  Numidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a small  place 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mens* 
(Bot'AAcutTjvfra,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 35).  Under  the  Ho- 
mans it  was  a considerable  place,  and  a liberum  op- 
pidum,  not  a municipium , as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  Beja , which  he 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulla.  (Plin.  v.  3.  &.  2; 
I tin.  Ant.  p 43;  Tab.  Pent.;  Geogr.  Ram.;  Prnrop. 
Ii.  V.  i.  25).  According  to  Ptolemy’s  division. 
Bulla  Regia  was  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  be  calls  New  Numidia.  It  wa<  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations, 
having  its  longest  day  14|  hours,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2 hours  to  the  West.  [P.  S.] 

BULLIS,  or  BYLLlS(BooAAlr,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  $ 4: 
Bt/AXir,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  BoAAiVof,  Scylax  ; Bvflini, 
Liv.  xliv.  30  ; BwAAlovej,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ; Bui* 
lioucs.  Cic.  a*l  Earn.  xiii.  42,  Phil.  xi.  11;  Bulioncs, 
Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26 ; BoKXiut,  Steph.  B. ; Bullienses 
or  Bullidenses,  Cic.  in  Pis.  40 ; Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  12, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a Greek  city  in  Illyria  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  Apollonia  and  Aman- 
tia,  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  situated.  Its 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
(Cic.  Phil.  xi.  11;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  et  alii),  but 
of  its  history  we  have  no  account.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Colunia 
Bullidensis.  (Plin.iv.  lO.s.  17.)  Ita  territory  is  called 
Bi/AAicuctj  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316).  who  places  it  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  Orieum.  The  ruins  of  Btxllis 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  Gradiiza , situated 
on  a lofty  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  ( Emm), 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruins  arc  those  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a I«atin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a mad  from 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanos  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bullis  on  the 
sea-coast  ; and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7), 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  Antiochus  to  station  all 
his  forces  in  the  Bullions  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a part  cf 
the  territory  of  Bullis  was  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanos may  have  referred  to  a Ai^ri)**,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  the  Bulliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  at  as  much  importance  as  the  city 
itself.  Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  colony  at 
Grdditza , and  the  maritime  city  at  Kanina.  (Hol- 
land, Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  320,  seq.f  2nd  ed.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (B ovpwSof,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt.  iv. 
9;  Boo/i^Aor,  Arrian,  vi.  11),  a small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbela.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  MSS.  with  various  spellings — Bu- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bumelua,  Bumolus.  It  is  said 
(Forbiger,  Handbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  Khazir.  Tavernier  (ii.  c.  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a stream  called  the  Bohrus , which,  he 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it. 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Boo$>dyi0i'),  a town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Buphagus  (Boiwpefyoi),  a tributary  of  the 
Alpheins,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Hcracu  and  Megalopolis.  It  is  placed 
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by  Leake  at  Papadha,  and  by  BobUye,  near  Znla- 
Sarakini.  (Pans.  viiL  26.  S 8,  27.  § 17,  v.  7.  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  92,  Peloponnesinca , 
p.  233;  BobUye,  lieckerchrs,  p.  161.) 
BlIPHAGUS.  [Bupiiagilm.] 

BU'PHIA  (Bowp<a:  Eth.  Bou$>i«wr).  a Tillage  in 
Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  (*.  r.)  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  pROBBIA  (♦oi<?ia),  a fortress 
taken  by  Kpaminondas  in  his  march  from  Nemea  to 
Mantineia.  (Pans.  ix.  15.  § 4.)  Stephanas  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a mistake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phoebia  as  separate  places.  Boss  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  a fortress  on  a summit  of  Mt,  Tricarannm, 
about  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Phi- 
lius,  to  be  those  of  Buphia  or  Phoebia;  but  Leake 
maintains  that  they  represent  Tricarana,  a fortress 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (Boss,  Hr  ism  im  Pelo- 
ponnrs,  p 40;  Leake,  Pe lopon nesi aca,  p.  401.) 

BUPHRAS.  [Mkssknia.] 

BUPORTHMUS  (B ovuopBpoi),  a lofty  promon- 
tory of  Argolix,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
raionc.  On  it  was  a temple  of  Demeler  and  her 
daughter,  and  another  of  Athena  Promocborma.  The 
name  Buporthmus,  Leake  observes,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  Cape  Muzaki  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  isUnd  Dholco.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  § 8; 
Leake,  Pdoponnesiaca,  p.284 ; BobUye,  Recherche*, 
P*  60.) 

BUPRA'SIUM  (Boinrpdertoy:  Eth,  Boinrpcunefa, 
Boinrpdaiot),  a town  of  Elis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  confines  of  Acbaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  its 
rauie  was  still  attached  to  a district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Larissus,  which  appears  from  Stephanus  to 
liave  borne  also  the  name  of  Buprasius.  (Horn.  II. 
it  615,  xi.  755,  xxiii.  631 ; Strab.  viii.  pp.  340,  345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

BUKA  (B ovpa;  Eth.bovpa.io*,  B ovptos).  a town  of 
AchaU,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helice.  It 
U said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Burn,  a daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  Helice.  Its  name  occurs  in  a line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  swallowed 
np  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  u.  c. 
373  [Heucb],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  temples 
of  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  EileithyU  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a fountain  at  Burn  called  Sy- 
baris,  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  n.  c.  280, 
Burn  was  governed  by  a tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  the  confederacy. 
A little  to  tlie  E.  of  Bura  was  the  river  BuraTcus; 
and  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  between  Bura  and 
the  sea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  sur- 
uarned  Buraicus.  (Herod.  L 145;  Pol.  ii.  41; 
Strab.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59  ; Diod.  xv.  48  ; Pans, 
vil  25.  § 8,  seq.)  The  nuns  of  Bura  have  been 
discovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Bot- 
hnia (Cerynites),  and  of  Kalarryta  (Buraicus)  near 
Trupia.  (Leake,  Morea , vol.iii.  p.399,  Pelopon- 
nes idea,  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bura, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  Pltuy  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Or.  Afet.  xv.  293;  Plin.  iL  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  ancient  Bura  stood  upon  the 
coast,  and  after  its  destruction  was  rebuilt  inland ; 
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but  neither  Pausanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable. 

BURAICUS.  [Bitra.] 

BURCHANA  (Bow px**is:  Borcum),  called  Fa- 
baria,  from  a kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amasia  ( Em* ), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusus. 
(Strab.  vii.  291;  Plin.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDI  GALA  or  BURDEGALA  (Bovp&iyaha: 
Bourdeatix  or  Bordeaux'),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Yivisci,  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  Garonne , or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestuary  (\ippoQd\aocra) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestuary  is  named  the  Gi- 
ronde. The  position  of  Uurdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
lanum ( Saintes ),  from  Vesunna  (Perigeux),  Aginnum 
(Agen),  and  from  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bituriges  Yivisci,  and  a place 
of  great  commerce  under  the  empire.  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describe*  it  in  his  little  poem  entitled  w Ordo  No- 
bilium  Urbium;”  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  he 
describes  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Ausonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name: — 

“ Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  caeli 
Mitia  ubi,  et  riguac  larga  indulgentia  terrae.” 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aern  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  ( Coinmem.  I*rof. 
Burd.)  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  for 
rhetoric  and  granmiatic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala , having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
of  Aquitania.  (Eutrop.  ix.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secunda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Yisigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ; but  Toulouse  was  their 
capital. 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  from  the 
verses  of  Ausonius.  Ho  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  The 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  fact,  the  cliannel  of  this 
little  stream  was  converted  into  a dock ; but  it  does 
not  exist  now'.  Ausonius  mentions  a fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux , a short  distance  from  the 
Porte  d Aquitaine  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Langon.  The  only  remaining  Roman  monument 
at  Bordeaux  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arenes  or  the  Palais  G allien.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  extreme  length  422  feet. 
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Of  the  two  great  entrances  at  each  extremity  of  thi 
ellipse,  the  western  entrance  alone  remains,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  different  times,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Guide  du  Voy- 
ageur,  par  Richard  et  Hocquart,  from  M.  de  Cnu- 
mont.)  Another  Roman  edifice,  probably  a temple, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Louis  X1V.}  when  it  was  de- 
molished. [G.  L.] 

BURGINATIUM  is  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Anbmine  I tin.  between  Colonia  Traj&naand  Arenatio, 
or  Harenacio,  6 M.  P.  from  Arenatio,  and  5 from 
Colonia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  Schenkenscham , at  the  point  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  some  geographers 
assign  other  positions  to  Burginntium.  [G.  L.] 
BURGUNDIO'NES,  BURGUNDII  {Boopyowbi- 

wvts,  Bovpyovvboi,  Boupyiwvts,  +povyowbiisim, 
Qvpovyovebot),  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (iv.  28) 
as  a branch  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Carini,  and  Gut  tones.  This  circumstance  proves 

that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock;  a fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zoaiinus  (i.  27,  G8),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamcrtinns  (Paneg.  ii. 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosius,  who  relates  that  Drusus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a great  nation,  and  received  their  name  from  the 
fart  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
burgi.  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  increased  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a doubt,  that  a branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  boro  the  name  of  Burgundians.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bu- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15.  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  the  Burgnndione*.  That 
they  dwelt  on  and  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  Fastidn,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones.  (Jomand.  De  Reb.  Goth.  17  ; comp. 
Mamert.  Paneg.  ii.  17 ; Zosim.  i.  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a fact  beyond  all  doubt,  tluit  the  Burgundians 
were  a Gothic  people  dwelling  in  the  country  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
others  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  them;  for  history  affords  no 
information  os  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  a.  d.  289. 
(MamerL  Paneg.  i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  about  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Alcmanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  5;  comp,  xviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  against 
Gaul.  (Oros.  viL  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinos 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence,  portly  through 
■the  influence  of  the  Burgundian  king  Gunthahar. 
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The  year  after  this  they  crossed  over  to  the  western' 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a time  their  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Aetius.  (Sidon.  ApoUin. 
Carm.  viL  233.)  But  notwithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  their  king  Gunthahar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  Gaul,  and 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Oros.  L c. ; Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  themselves  about  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a powerful  kingdom. 

Although  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgundians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  yet  one  of  two  things  must 
have  been  the  case,  either  they  had  migrated  thither 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  being  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  tiie 
circumstance  of  their  living  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zcuss,  Die  Deuischen  u.  d.  Nackbar  St  a nun*, 
p.443,  folL;  v.  Wersebe,  Volker  u.  Yoikrrbund.  p. 
256.  full. ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ.  E pi  leg.  p.  lv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BU'RII  or  BURI  (Boopoc,  BoOp/foi),  a German 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Gem. 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Maraigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  (1‘toL 
ii.  11.  § 20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol.  AnL 
Philos.  22.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
cians, the  Burii  were  his  allies  (Dion  Cass.  Ixv.ii.  8); 
in  Die  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Quadi  (lxxi.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Cominodus  with  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (lxxii.  2).  But  this  friendly 
relation  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  not  with- 
out iuterruptions  (lxxii.  3;  Jul.  Capit.  1.  c.).  J'to- 
lemy,  who  calls  them  Aoiryioi  Bovpoi,  seems  to  con- 
sider them  as  a branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tacitus  regards  them  os  a branch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zenss,  Die  Deutschen  it.  d.  A 'achbarstdmme,  pp. 
126.  458:  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.246.)  [L.  S.J 

BURNUM,  a town  of  Libumia  in  lliyricum,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  Pcut.) 
BUKSAO,  BURSAVOLEXSES.  [Autrigo- 

NKS.] 

BURUNCUS,  a station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Xoveaium  (Aeti**).  The 
first  place  on  the  road  to  Noveaium  from  Cologne, 
in  the  Antoniiie  Itin.  is  Dumomagus,  then  Bunmcas, 
and  then  Novesium.  But  D'Anville  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  Dnrnotnagus  and  Burundi* 
should  change  places  in  the  old  road  book,  and  thus 
Buruucus  may  be  at  Woringm  or  near  it.  Sore 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  observe  lhat  three  critic* 
differ  from  D'Anville,  and  each  differs  from  tin?  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Burnncus.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.  [Budil] 

BUSPRIS  (Bowripn,  Herod,  i.59,61, 165;  Strah. 
xvii.  p.  802;  Plut.  Is.  et  Oatr.  30;  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 51 ; 
Plin.  v.  9.  *.11:  Hierocl.  p.  725:  Steph.  B.  s.  e.: 
Kth.  Bownpin/t),  the  modem  Busyr  or  A itousir, 
of  which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome  Busirites.  in  Egypt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatuitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Bosiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hcrmotybian  division 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  Osiris,  as  perhaps,  etymologically, 
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the  name  itself  implies.  The  festival  of  Iris  at  Bn-  J 
siris  came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that  ! 
of  Artemis  at  Bubastis  in  the  Egyptian  calendar,  j 
The  temple  of  Isis,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which  ' 
sprang  up  around  it,  stood  probably  at  a short  dis- 
tance without  the  walls  of  Buriris  itself,  for  Pliny 
(r.  10.  s.  11)  mentions  “ I&idis  oppidum”  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  visible,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Abovsir.  at 
the  liamlet  of  Bahbeyt.  (Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  34 ; Minutoli,  p.  304.) 

Bu*iris  was  also  the  name  of  a town  in  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern 
village  of  Abousir  in  that  district.  There  are  con- 
siderable catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxvi.  12.  s.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  Ilcptanomite  Busins  was  in  fact  a hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.  B.  D.) 

BUTADAE,  a demus  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  No.  33.] 

BUTHOK  or  BUTUA  (Bufldn,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Scylax,  p.  9 ; Butua,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BooAova, 
an  error  for  Bovrova,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 : Eth.  Bow- 
6oa<of : Budoa),  a town  of  Dalmatia  in  Ulyricntn, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  after  lie  hud 
migrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  Ulrrian  tribe  of  the  Knchelees. 

BUTHROTUM  (Boiarov,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Bov- 
Bparos,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  BouBpunios),  a town  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  was  situated  upon  a peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a salt-water  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a bay  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vutzin- 
dro , and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Pkix> 
i>es  (nijAw5ij*).from  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harbour  there  can  be  little  donbt 

that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 4;  called  IlaAtffif  by  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.*  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Vutzindru  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  bay  of  Bnthrotnm,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  lake  Pelodes.  The  hay  of  Buthro- 
tmn  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Posidiura. 

Buthrutum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenas. the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenas  at  this 
place,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Virg.  Am.  iii.  291,  seq.;  Ov. Met. xiii.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Buthrotum  as  a lofty  city  ("  celsam 
Bu'hmti  ascend  i in  us  urbem  ”),  resembling  Troy:  to 
the  river  which  Howed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenas  had  given  the  name  of  Simois,  and  to  a dry 
torrent  that  of  Xanthtis.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginary;  and  the 
epithet  of  “ lofty  ” cannot  he  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caesar  afted  he  had  taken  Oricutn  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a Bornan  colony  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  L c. ; Plin.  iv.  1 . s.  1 .) 
Atticus  had  an  estate  at  Buthrotum.  (Cic.  ad  AU. 
iv.  8.  ad  Earn.  xvi.  7.) 

“ The  rains  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a peninsula 
which  is  bounded  on  tlie  western  side  by  a small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
south-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
issue.  The  walls  of  the  Boinan  colony  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  circumference,  which  is  about  a mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenic 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ; comp.  Prokesch,  Benbcurdigk.  vol.  i. 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BUTICUS  LACUS  (^  Bourne)}  At'/i ny,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Lake,  the  modem  Barlos,  wns  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butos,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
CliemmU  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nnme  C hem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float- 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Bute,  since 
here  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Metam.  Fab.  28.)  [W.  B.  I).] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (t  oOtoj,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  Bowr«tf,  Steph.  B.  p.  183.  s.  r.:  Eth.  Bootiov, 
Bovrotnjs,  Booroinjj),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Hemdiun,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  calls  the  Client- 
inite  mime;  Ptolemy  tho  Phthenothite  (♦tffrortjr, 
iv.  5.  § 48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  11)  Ptenetlia.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytie  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(BoiiTor)}  A Ifivri,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 -)  The  town 

was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  it. 
155)  and  oracle  of  tho  goddess  Butn  (Aelian.  V . 
Hist.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A yearly  fea&t  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Homs)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kern  Kasir.  (Cliampollion,  t Egypt*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Boirra>)  of  tho 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Muth  or  Maut, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  “ Mother 
of  the  World.”  (Plat.  Is.  et  Osir.  18,  38.)  The 
shrewmouse  was  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.B.D.] 

BU'TRIUM  (Bovrpiov),  a town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  placed  by  Strabo  on  tho  road  from  Ravci.nu  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pcut.,  which 
places  it  6 miles  from  Havcnna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a colony 
or  dependency  of  Ruvenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bovrptov;  Tab.  Peat.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified:  there  is  a place  still  called  Budrio  about 
10  miles  NE.  of  Bologna,  but  this  is  much  too  far 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  ancient  Butrium  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  1 agones  of  Comacchio. 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 31) 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  conjunction 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a different 
place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.  [Buthok.] 

BUTUNTUM  (BuTOKrivor:  Eth.  Butuntinensis : 
Bitonto ).  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  and  about  5 from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  mad  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.  P.  from 
Barium  and  1 1 from  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  117;  Itin. 
Hier.  p.  609.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history, 
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bat  its  coins  attest  that  it  must  hare  been  in  early 
times  a place  of  some  importance.  They  bear  the 
Greek  legend  BTTONTINnN,  and  the  types  indicate 
a connexion  with  Tarentum.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  144; 
Millingcn,  A'wn.  de  l Italic,  p.  ISO.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
BUXENTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(rio^oi/f:  Ptolemy  however  writes  the  name  Bother* 
•for:  Eth.  Tlv^ourrioi,  Baxentinus:  Policastro ),  a 
city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the  Gulf  now 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Policastro,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  called  the  Gulf  of  Laos. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently related  in  the  same  manner  as  Acragas  and 
Agrigentmn,  Sclinus  and  Selinuntiuni,  &c.  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  founded  as 
late  as  b.  c.  470  by  a colony  from  Kbegium,  sent 
out  by  Micythoa, the  successor  of  Anaxilnus.  (I)iod. 
xi  59;  Strab.  vi.  p.253;  Steph.  B.  s. r.  TIu(ovs.)  But 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a very  ancient  style  of 
fabric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxns  (I1TEOE5)  on  the 
one  side,  ami  that  of  Sins  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a colony  of  Siris,  or 
of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  151; 
Millingen,  Xumismatique  de  lltalie,  p.  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythus  according  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
long:  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Pyxus  uutil  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  by  the  Romans,  who  in  b.c.  197 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  n.  c.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a fresh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  No  subsequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a place  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a municipal  town  of  Lucania  is 
attested  by  the  geographers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Coloniarnm,  where  the  " ager  Baxentinus  " Is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253;  Mela  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  sec  of  a bishop  as  late  as  A.D.  501. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  L p.375.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a promontory  and  a river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modern  city  of  Policastro  being 
still  called  the  Busento.  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  degli  Infreschi,  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W.  Cluverius 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Policastro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there:  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  Policastro , the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  lltli  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Buxentum.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  1261 ; Romanelli,  vol  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Pyxos  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
under  Siris.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU'ZARA.  [Mauretania.] 

BYBLOS  (Bu€Aor,  Steph.  B. ; Bi€\os.  Zosim.  i. 
58:  Eth.  BvSXios,  Bi'dAior,  LXX. ; Ptol.  v.  15; 
Plin.  v.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.i.  12.  § 3;  Hicrocl.;  Geogr. 
Kav. : Jubeil).  a city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  Promontory  Theoprosnpon  (B»oD  vp6- 
owwov).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755.)  It  was  celebrated 
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for  the  birtn  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Tbwn- 
muz.  (Eustath.  ad  IKonys.  v.  912;  Nonnas,  IHonys. 
iii.  v.  109;  Strab.  l.c.)  M The  land  of  the  GiMitea,* 
with  all  Lebanon,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
( Josh.  xiii.  5),  but  they  never  got  possession  of  it. 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned  as  “ stonesquarers " 
(1  Kings , v.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Ty- 
rian fleet  ( Exek.  xxvii.  9).  Enytus,  king  of  Bybius, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  possession 
of  Alexander,  came  up  with  his  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet.  (Arrian,  Atuib.  ii.  15.  § 8, 
20.  § 1 .)  Bybius  seems  afterwards  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a petty  despot,  as  Pompey  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  beheading  Uje  tyrant. 
(Strab.  /.  c .)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Giblah 
(Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94;  Schulten's  Index  Pi/.  Sa- 
lad. s.  r.  Sjiblia),  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  rule.  The  name  of  the 
modern  town  is  Jubeil , which  is  enclosed  by  a wall 
of  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  . p- 
parently  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  (Chesney, 
ExpetL  Euphrat.  #vol  i.  p.  453.)  It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  “ cavta  " 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  their  **  praecinctiones,”  **  cunei,’’  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson.  BibL  Sacra,  vol. 
v.  p.  259.)  Many  fragments  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Burkhardt,  Syria,  p.  180.) 
Bybius  was  the  birthplace  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanchuniathon  into  Greek.  The  coins  of  Bybius 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiris.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Real  Wdrtbuch,  s.v. ; KnsenmUller,  Bibl. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  17;  Mem.  de  I Acad,  des  Inscr. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (Bu€Aov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ctesias,  ap. 
Phot.  Bibl.  ed.  Bekkcr,  p.  33 . Eth.  Byblites),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  Babel.  By  blew  was  seated  in  the  marshes, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a tract 
where  the  Bybius  or  Papyrus  plant — Cyperus  |«- 
pyrus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Cyperus  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent botanists — grew  in  abundance.  The  root  of 
the  bybius  furnished  a coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(Aeschyl.  Suppl.  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  Nilc-barges  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  the 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  supersede  1 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a principal  article  of  Egyptian 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civilised 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  12)  has  left  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Casriodorus 
( Epist . xi.  38)  a pompous  panegyric  of  the  Papyrus 
or  Bybius  plant.  Its  history  is  also  well  descritud 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  u de  Medicina 
Acgyptiorum.”  [W.  B.  i).] 

BYCE,  BYCES.  [Buck.] 

BYLAZO'RA  (BvKafapa : Vtlesa,  or  Velesso), 
the  greatest  city  of  Paconia  in  Macedonia,  was  js- 
tuated  on  the  Upper  Axius,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing from  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia 
(Pol.  v.  97 ; Liv.  xliv.  26 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  470.)  It  was  a different  place  from  the 
residence  of  the  Paeonian  kings  on  the  river  Astycus. 
[Asttcus.] 

BYLLIS.  [Buixis.] 


BYRSA. 

BYRSA.  [Carthago.] 

BYSNAEI  (Bwmubi,  Steph.  s.  t\),  a tribe  of  Be* 
brycea.  [Bkhrycks.]  [G.  L.] 

BY  ZAC  ENA.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZACII.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BY'ZACE'NA  (sc.  regio  provincia: 
Bi  (axior,  Procop.  Ii.  V.  ii.  23,  de  Aed.  vi.  6;  y 
Bo^oxi'a,  Steph.  B.,  tj  Bvaaoris.  Polyb.  iii.  23,  h 
Bt/fcucl*  Po|yb.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  rj  Bvfairrm 

X«pa.  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 26  : Eth.  Bv^okt**,  Boftbaoi, 
Strain  ii.  p.  131,  Bi/^cuojkoi,  Byzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Zeugitara, 
ami  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  af- 
terwards the  S.  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
ami  at  last  a distinct  province. 

In  the  exact  position  of  the  later  Byzacium,  He- 
rodotus (iv.  194,  195)  places  a Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyzantes  (rwforrtj,  others  read  Zi>yayT«), 
who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
a*-,*  it  ion  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
bees  of  the  country,  ami  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  monn- 
ta*os.  (Comp.  Eudoxus  ap.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
munb,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  none  other  than  Cercina  ( Karkenah ).  Thus 
their  position  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
zacium, a district  still  famous  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tunis , a sort  of 
artificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm:  mon- 
keys, too,  are  numerous  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
or  Byzacii  in  the  same  position,  and  Stephauus  («.  r. 
Bo(avr«s)  expressly  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
error  in  writing  Tv^arra  for  Bv(aFT*y.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  the  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
ciutn.  The  limits  of  Byzacinrn  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
have  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  province  of  Byzacium, 
or  the  Provincia  Byzacena,  a s an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a consularis,  with  Hadrnmetum  for  its 
capital.  This  constitution  is  assigned  to  Diocletian, 
on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
Pmor.  Val.  Byzacera  as  early  as  a.  d.  321 
(Grater,  pp.  362,  No.  1,  363.  Nos.  1,  3;  Orelli, 
N<«  1079,  3058,  3672).  This  province  contained 
the  ancient  district  of  Byzacium,  on  the  E.  coast, 
a part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Xumidia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeugitana  by  a line  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.;  on  the  W.  from 
Xumidia  by  a S.  branch  of  the  Bagradas;  on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  basin  of  the 
Talus  Tritonis  formed  a natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a general  descrip- 
tion, but  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  plnres  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  1 1 5 
bishops'  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
( Sot  it.  Prov.  Afr ^ Bbcking,  N.D.  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
foil.)  Among  its  chief  cities  were,  on  the  S. 
coast,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thkrak, 
Achilla,  Th a i*st/s,  Leptib  Miror,  Rispira, 
and  Haiuioiktum,  the  capital:  and,  in  the  iu- 
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I terior,  Assttrae,  Tucca  TEREnnmiiRA,  Sufe- 
f tula,  TllTSDRUS,  Capsa,  besides  Thelkptk,  and 
i Theveste,  w hich,  according  to  the  older  division, 
belonged  to  Xumidia.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'NTIUM.  [Corstartiropolis.] 
BY'ZE'RES  (Bi a nation  in  Pontus.  Ste- 
phanus  (*.  r.),  who  mentions  the  Byzeres,  adds  that 
there  b a Bufaputbs  A whence  we  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a place  on  the  coast.  Strabo  (p,  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamacia — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldaei,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  called  Ma- 
croncs,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres ; but  he  does  not 
say,  as  some  interpret  hb  words,  that  these  Byzeres 
were  the  same  as  _ the  Heptacometae.  Dionysius 
(Perieg.  765)  mentions  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.  3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  precisely  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 


C 

CA'BALEIS.  [Cabalm.] 

CA'BALIS  (KofoAb,  KaffoAAir,  KagaAia:  Eth. 
Ka§aA«tb,  Ka£aAu>i),  a people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  snme 
nome  (the  second)  with  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenneis.  He  places  the  Milyeb  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Carinas,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (viL  77)  he  speaks  of  “ Cabelees 
the  Maconians”  (Ka£rfA««y  o't  Mtffoyvi),  and  says 
that  they  aro  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  he  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  the  Cibyratis  and  Cuballis : in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occupied  the 
Caballis ; and  again,  44  they  say  that  the  Cabaleis 
were  Solymi."  Strabo  admits  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Romans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  hut  adopting 
a different  principle  in  determining  their  Conventus 
Juridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  places  Cabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lycia,  and  names  its  three  cities  Oenoanda, 
Balbura,  and  Buboii;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  assigns 
the  same  three  cities  to  Carbalio,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cahalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  sites  of  these  cities,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  late  years  [Balbura;  Bubor ; 
Okroarda].  The  imp  which  Accompanies  Spratt’s 
Lycia  places  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lycia,  Bnbon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  CarbaJia,  that  b Ca- 
balia, in  Pamphvlia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  — Cretopolb,  Termessns,  and  even  a 
town  Milvas ; and  Pliny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a part 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a city  Cabalb ; though  ho 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  44  Cibyra  the 
great,  Simla,  and  Caballb,”  and  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a city  Caballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  least,  which  have  been  enuine- 
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rated  above,  in  the  Cahalia  or  Cabolia ; nnd  we  ran 
make  Strabo  agree  with  Pliny  anil  Ptulemy,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  three  cities  (Balbnra,  Bubon,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Caballis,  though  he  decs  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  Cibyra  with  the  towns  of 
the  Cahalis  is  explained  under  Cibyila.  [G.  L.] 
CA  BASA  (Kdgaea,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 48:  Plin.  v.  9, 
s.9:  Hierocles,  p.724;  Kd^aa’tra.Couc.  Ephes.  p.  531, 
and  Kaucuraa),  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modern 
Kkabas,  was  the  principal  town  of  the  nome  Cabasitea.  i 
It  was  seated  a little  to  the  north  of  Saia  and  Xau- 
cratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Cabasa  are  believed 
to  exist  at  A'oum- Far  atm,  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  villager,  e.  g.  Khal>ds-rl-MeJi, 
Khnbds-f/nwr,  Koum-Khaba $ — recall  the  Coptic 
apl»riUtion  of  the  capital  of  the  Cahoxite  nome.  j 
D’Anville  (Egypt*,  p.  75)  and  Champolliun  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khahas  the  site  of  the 
original  Cahasa.  [W.  B.  I).] 

CABASSUS  (Kafcurrdr,  or  KaSijaait : Eth. 
K aGlieatof,  KaSrjao  ittis).  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephan  na,  a village  of  Cappadocia  be- 
tween Tarsus  and  Mazaca;  not  the  Cabessus  of 
Homer  (II.  xiii.  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  place*  it 
in  Cataonia.  [G.  L.] 

CABK'LLIO  (KafciAAfwe,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eth. 
Ka6t\Aia>v4)oiot,  KaStAAivyirfjr : CaraiUon),  a 
town  in  Giul,  on  the  Druentia  (Durance),  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapincum  (Gap)  and  Arelatc  j 
(Arles).  Stephan  us  (s.  v.  KaScAAiwe),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  makes  it  a 
Maxsaliot  foundation.  Walckenaer  (Grog.  tfr.  VoL  i. 
j>.  187)  says  tliat  M.  Calvet  has  proved,  in  a learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a company  of  Utricularii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Cabcllio,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a company  or  corpus  existed  at 
Arelatc  and  elsewhere.  Cabcllio  was  a city  of  the 
Cavaras,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Phone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Op)Ndum  Latinnm  (iii.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a Colonia.  It  was  a town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
soil.  The  otdy  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  of  a triumphal  arch,  the  lower  port  of  which 
is  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  civitas  Cabellicorum  ” is  included  in 
V ienneiiais.  £G.  L.J 
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CABILLO'NUM  or  CAB  ALLI'NUM,  with  other 
varieties.  Coins  of  this  place,  with  the  ejiigraph  Ca- 
bal lo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  lias  KaSuA- 
A Ivor  (Eth.  CabellinemsU  : Ctuilon-svr-Saone),  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Arar 
(.Sodae),  which  in  Caesar’s  time  (B.  G.  vii.  42)  was 
a place  which  Roman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix  (b.  c.  52),  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintered  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Auttm.  Ammianus  (xv. 
11)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Cabillonus, 
as  one  of  the  chief  places*  of  Lngdunensis  Prima;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a fleet  of  some  description  here.  £G.  L.] 

CABIRA  (rd  KaSripa),  a place  in  Pontus,  at 
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the  base  of  the  range  of  Paryadrcs,  abont  150  stadia 
south  of  Eupatoria  or  Magnopolis,  which  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lvcus  Eupatoria  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Cabira,  as  Strabo  says 
(p.  556),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Parya- 
dres.  Mithridatea  the  Great  built  a palace  at  Csbira; 
and  there  was  a water-mill  there  (u^poAcnfi),  and 
places  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  ground*, 
and  mines.  Less  than  200  stadia  from  Cabira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Caenon 
(Kaiv6v),  where  Mithridatea  kept  his  most  valuable 
things.  Cn.  Potnpeius  took  the  place  and  its  trea- 
sures, which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  the  Roman 
Capitol.  In  Strabo’s  time  a woman,  Pythodoris,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabira  with  the 
Zelilis  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeius  made  Csbira 
a city,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  pythodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Augusta ; and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  clear; 
Groskurd,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a village 
named  Amcria,  there  was  a temple  with  a great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  priest 
enjoyed  this  beneflee.  The  god  Men  Phamares  was 
worshipped  at  Cabira.  Mithridatea  was  at  Cabira 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lucullus  was  besieging 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  78.) 
Lucullus  afterwards  took  Cabira.  (Plutarch,  Lu- 
cullus,  c.  18.)  There  are  some  autonomous  corns 
of  Cabira  with  the  epigraph  K a€rjpu'v. 

Strabo,  a native  of  Amasia,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  site  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
tliat  corresponds  to  his  description  is  Nitsar.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lycos,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycos.  But  Nitsor 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaosarea,  a name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  says  tliat  it  is  on 
the  Lvcus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  city 
between  Ntksar  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  conclusion  that  Ntksar  is  a later  name  of 
Cabira,  and  a name  more  recent  than  Sebaste.  s-ems 
certain.  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  <fc.  vol. ».  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Colopena,  a district  of  Cappadocia,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Neocae- 
sarem  seems  to  liavc  arisen  under  the  early  Rwian 
emperors.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor , vol.  i.  p.  315) 
states  tliat  the  earliest  coins  of  Neocaesanea  War 
the  effigy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestiui,  quoted  by  For- 
biger  (Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  428).  assigns  the  origin  of 
Xcocaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  A.  i>.  64, 
when  Pontus  Polemoniacns  was  made  a Roman 
province.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  question  is 
that  Neocaosarea  was  a new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  Cabira.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacns,  the  birth-place  of  Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a council 
in  a.  D.  314.  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xxvii.  12) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontus  Poletno- 
niacua:  it  was,  in  fart,  the  metropolis.  According 
to  Paul  us  Diaconus  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Neocaosarea  is  identical 
with  Amcria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaosarea  was 
“ tho  principal  scat  of  pagan  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions, which  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
had  ri»cn  on  the  foundation  of  Amcria  and  the 
worship  of  Men  Phamaccs.’*  But  Ameria  seems  to 
hare  boon  at  or  near  Cabira;  and  all  difficulties  are 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  Cabira,  Ameria,  Neo- 
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eaefcafea  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycos,  and  if , 
not  on  the  same  spot,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanas  («.  v.  NtoKeuodptta  : Eth. 
Km /rain  apt  tvs)  adds  to  our  difficulties  by  saying  or 
seeming  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adriiiuopolitae.  Where  he  got  this  from,  nobody 
can  tell. 

Hamilton  was  informed  at  X Uttar  that  on  the 
wad  from  Niktar  to  Site  at,  and  about  fourteen 
hours  from  XiJctar , there  is  a hifch  perpendicular 
rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a river  at  its 
base.  This  is  exactly  Strabos  description  of  Cne- 
nan.  [G.  L.] 

CABUBATHRA  MONS  (KaBo^aepa  6pos),  a 
mountain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
I*toleiny  (vi.  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  country  of  the  Homeritae,  1 E.  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el-Mandeb).  This  situation 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  Jtbel  Kurruz  in 
Capt.  Haines's  Chart,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet.  [G.  W.l 

CABURA  BACTRIAXAE.  [Oktospana.] 
CABY'LE  or  CALYBE  (Ka«u\T7,  KaAtoj),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Develtus,  on 
the  river  Tonsns.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rel»ellk>ua  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  M.  1 
Lnculins.  (Dem.  de  Cherson.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10: 
Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Pfcol.  iii.  11.  § 12;  Eutrop.  vL8;  j 
N?xt.  Kuf.  Brer.  9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  j 
Cahyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Goloe  | 
mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (x.  pp.  274,261),  and  ! 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  Golev'itsa  or 
Chalil-Ovati.  [L.  S.] 

CAC HALES  (KaxiMr),  a river  of  Phocis,  ri- 
sing in  Mt,  Parnassus,  and  flowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Cephbsns.  (Pans.  x.  32.  §11;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPARIS  (Ka/ruirapiv),  a river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii. 
79)  during  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syra- 
cuse ; from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towards  Helorus,  and  had  a course  of  some  length, 
to  as  to  afford  a passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  Castibili,  a considerable  | 
stream,  which  rises  near  Palazzoh  (the  ancient  j 
Acrae),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
through  a deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road  1 
from  Syracnsc  to  Noio,  9 miles  from  the  bridge  over  j 
the  Anapus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CACYRUM  (K4j cvpov : Eth.  Cacyriuus),  a town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who  | 
afford  no  clue  to  its  position.  But  it  is  suppoj-ed  by  ; 
Cluverius  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  Cattaro, 
about  4 miles  N.  of  Palazzolo , the  ancient  Acrae. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14;  Cluver.  SieiL 
p. 359.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

CADE'XA  (tr  KdSijva),  a place  in  Cappa- 
docia mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  5.37)  as  the  royal 
residence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Capjjadocians. 
The  site  b unknown,  though  D’Anville  fixed  it  at  , 
Nigde.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p»  132)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
Gmsknrd's  note  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  452)  on 
the  passage.  [G.  L.]  j 

CADI  (KdSoi : Eth.  Kc&j\v6%),  a city  of  Mysia 
serording  to  Stephanas  (#.  r.  Kdfiot).  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mentions  Cadi  with  Azani  as  a city  of  Phrygia 


Epictetus,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  to  Mysia 
Cadi  is  south  of  Azani,  or  Tchacdour-Uistm',  and 
a traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Ilermns.  A town  now  called 
Kedut  or  Ghiediz , stands  on  a small  stream,  the 
Ghiediz  Chat,  which  flows  into  the  Ilermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hcnnus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Ghiediz  Chat  to  the  Hermes 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  ( Betearchet , &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Ghiediz,  a place  which  he  visited,  but  ho  heard 
of  remains  at  a place  higher  up  the  Hennus,  named 
Ghieukler , near  the  foot  of  Morad  Jtagh , Mona 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Her- 
mus.  The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
Kabrjveev,  as  Stephanus  gives  it,  but  Ka2or?t'&u'.  The 
river  Hennus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
not*  prove,  ns  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiediz  Chai  is  the  Hennus,  but  only  that  Cadi  was 
not  fur  from  the  Hcrmus.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
winch  Propertius  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  **  Mygdonii  Cadi.’* 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.  [G.  L.] 
CADISTUS,  a mountain  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  position  bus 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  ( Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  380)  at  Caj* s 
Spadha,  the  moat  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 8)  this  promontory  hears  the 
name  of  Volkov  6jtpov;  while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AiATymuov  hixpuThpiov,  and  his  remark  that 
Melos  Iny  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  from 
the  Scyllaean  promontory, shows  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Cadistus  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  «.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinns  were  in  error  when  they  described  Cadis- 
tus  and  Dictynnaeus  as  two  separate  peaks.  Volkov 
&Kpov  and  Cadistus  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Auc- 
rvvvatov  aKpumiptov  and  6pos  were  epithets  after- 
wari  Is  given,  and  derived  from  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [£.  B.  J.J 

CADMEIA.  [Thf.bae.] 

CADMUS  (KdSjiOJ),  a mountain  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baba 
Dagh : the  sides  arc  well  wooded.  A river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycus,  a tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Betearchet , &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny's 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  is 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  Cappadocia,  an  eminence  on  Taunis, 
which  Tacitus  (Anri.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occupied  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trcbellius  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  [G.  L-3 

CA'DREMA  (KdXptpa:  Eth.  KaSpcfuvs),  a city 
of  Lycia,  a colony  of  Olbia : the  word  is  interpreted 
to  mean  “ the  parching  of  corn  " (Steph.  t.  r.  Kd- 
bpi/xa).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratts  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormak,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  of  Olbia  [Attaleia]  may  be 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADKUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a district  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus,  in  which  was  situ- 
ated tho  Alcxandreia  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  inarch  into  Bactria.  (Arrian,  iii.  28, 
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iv.  22.)  Solinus  (c.  54)  appears  to  hare  misunder- 
stood the  words  of  Pliny,  and  to  have  inferred  that 
there  was  a city  there  called  Cadrusiu;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

CADURCI  (KaSowpitoi),  a Celtic  people  who  oc- 
enpied  the  hasin  of  the  Oltia  (Lot),  a branch  of  the 
Garonne,  and  lay  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Ru- 
teni;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Arvemi. 
The  Cadurci  were  among  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
cingetorix  (n.  c.  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  ( B . G.  vii. 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  Vela  uni  or  Vcllavi  (B.  G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar’s  text  (vii.  75)  they  are  called 
Kleutheri  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Klcutheri  is 
doubtful  (Oudendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadurci  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durcorum,  now  Colton.  Uxelloduuuin,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a town  of  the  Cadurci.  The  territory  of 
the  Cadurci  be«Aie  Cadureinnm  in  the  Latin  middle 
age  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahorsin  or 
Cnonin , whence  the  name  Querci,  in  the  ante-revo- 
lut'ionarv  geography  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadurci  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extcnsive  with 
the  bishopric  of  Cohort. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  191 , Plin. 
xix.  1 ; and  Forcellini,  s.  v.  Cadurcum.)  [G.  L.] 
CADU'SII  (KoJowtioi,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  .4»iii.  19;  Mela,i.  2.  §48;  Plin.  vi.  13.  s.  15), 
a [people  inhabiting  a mountainous  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  on  S\V.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  t>oumlcd  on  the  X.  by  the  Cyrus 
(A'ur),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Murdus  or  Amanlus 
(Sefid  Rnd),  and  corresponds  with  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by  Strata)  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
short  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus (i.  33)  speaks  of  a war  between  them  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  rest  till 
Cyras  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  § 13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  v.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not. improbable 
that  the  name  of  Gelae,  a tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  in  the  mo- 
dem Gildn,  [V.] 

CADYAXDA.  [Calykda.] 

CADYTIS.  [HlKROSOLYMA.] 

CAECI'LIA  CASTRA.  [Castra  Caecilia.] 
CAECILIO'NICUM.  [Ceciuokicum.] 
CAECINA  or  CKCINA,  a river  of  Etruria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Cecina.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Vulu- 
terrae,  and  after  passing  within  5 miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  city,  entered  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  jwrt 
known  as  the  Yada  Volaterrana.  There  probably 
was  a port  or  empirium  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  a town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caecina,  which  also  belonged  to 
Volatcrrae,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina.  though  the  MSS.  both  of 
l’liny  and  Mela  have  Cecina  or  Cecinna.  (Plin.  id. 
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15.  b.  8 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; M filler,  Ftrusher,  vol.  i.  p. 

1 405.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

1 CAECI'NUS  (Kanorot,  Thuc.:  where  the  older 
editions  have  K cukivAi),  a river  of  Brnttium.  in  the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rhpgiom. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  in  b.  c.  426,  when  that 
commander  defeated  on  its  banks  a body  of  Locrian 
troops.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Pausanios,  who  tells 
as  that  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  mentions  a natural  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  other 
writers  to  the  neighbouring  river  Hauuc: — that  the 
cicadae  (rfrrryej)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  elsewhere;  but 
those  in  the  Khegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  6.  § 4.)  Both  Pausanias  and  Aelian  relate  that 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  Euthymus  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caecinus,  in  a manner  supposed 
to  be  supernatural.  (Pans.  1.  c .;  Ael.  V.  If.  viii.  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  called 
on  Zannonia  map  the  F.  Pitcopio,  which  flows  b y 
Amendolea,  and  enters  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Spartivento , to  bo  the  ancient  Caecinus;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appears  to  lave  been 
confounded.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  137.) 

The  Caecinus  of  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15),  which 
he  places  N.  of  Scyllacium,  is  a false  reading  of 
the  early  editors  for  Carcines  or  Carcinus,  the 
form  found  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  desig- 
nated is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Caecinus  of  Thu- 
cydides. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  ACER  (Ko/itoi/tfot,  Strab.),  a dis- 
trict of  Latiuin  bordering  on  the  Gnlf  of  Amyclae, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Fundi. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  marshy 
tract  between  Tarmcina  and  Speluncae  (Sperlonga), 
which  extends  about  8 miles  along  the  coast,  and 
6 miles  inland.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  these  low 
and  marshy  grouuds  produced  a wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedly 
sung  by  Horace,  who  apj  ears  to  regard  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  hb  day;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  partly  from  some 
works  which  had  dmined  the  marshes.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  enjoying  some  reputation.  (Her. 
Carm.  i.  20.  9.  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab. 
v.  p.  234;  Mart.  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Coluro.  B /?. 
iii.  8.  § 5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  11;  Athen.  i.  p.  27.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  rd  Ka'iKouttoy  as  if  it  were  a place, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B-] 

CAK  LIA,  CAE'LIUM,  or  CE'LIA  (KoiAia  or 
KcAia).  1.  A town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  the 
former  places  it  between  Egnatia  and  Canusium,  on 
the  direct  rood  from  Brundusium  to  Rome;  the  Utter 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ; PtoL  iii.  I.  § 73.) 
The  Tab.  Peut.  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9 miles  from  Butuntum,  on  the  mad  to 
Egnatia;  a distance  which  coincides  with  the  po- 
sition of  a village  still  called  Ceglie,  5 miles  & of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  ancient  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&c.  have  been  discovered.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p. 
177;  Mommsen,  Cuter  Ital  Dialekte , jx  62.) 
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2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in 
Calabria,  about  27  miles  W.  of  Brand  usium,  and  20 
miles  XE.  of  T&rentum;  this  also  still  retains  the 
name  of  Ceglie,  and  is  now  a considerable  town  of 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a hill  about 
12  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Extensive  portions  of 
its  ancient  walls  still  remain,  and  excavations  there 
have  brought  to  light  numerous  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect.  (Mommsen, 
l.  c. ; Tomasi,  in  Bull.  dell.  Butt.  1834,  pp.  54,  55.) 
It  is  evidently  this  Caelia  that  is  enumerated  by 
Pliny,  together  with  Lupiae  and  Brand  usium,  among 
the  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  as  well  as  the 
“Caolinus  ager”  mentioned  by  Knmtinus  among  the 
“cavitates  provinciae  Calabriae  ” {Lib.  Colon.  p. 
2G2),  though,  from  the  confusion  made  by  both 
writers  in  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, these  passages  might  have  been  readily  re- 
ferred to  the  Caelia  in  Pcucetia.  The  evidence  is, 
however,  conclusive  that  there  were  two  places  of 
the  same  name,  as  above  described.  Numismatic 
writers  are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  coins  with  the  inscription  KAIAINflN,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  These  have  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Calabrian  city ; but  Mommsen 
(/.  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  Bari,  being  frequently  found  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (See  also  Millingen,  Num.  de  11  La- 
lie,  p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establish  a distinction 
between  the  two  places,  founded  on  the  orthography 
of  the  names,  and  to  call  the  one  Caelia  or  Caelium, 
the  other  Celia,  is  certainly  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAENA.  a town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  writes  the  name  Ccna, 
and  places  it  on  the  S\V.  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles 
W.  of  Agrigentum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author,  nu- 
mismatists are  generally  agreed  to  assign  to  it  the 
coins  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  represented  below.  These  coins,  which  arc  found 
in  crttsiderablc  numbers  in  Sicily,  were  previously 
ascribed  to  the  island  of  Caene,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  and  generally  identified 
with  the  little  islet  now  called  Cant,  off  the  Gulf  of 
Hippo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  wc  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inhabited,  much  less  that  it  contained  a city 
capable  of  striking  coins:  and  the  Greek  legend  of 
thuee  in  question,  as  well  as  their  workmanship, 
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which  is  of  a good  Greek  style,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  they  were  struck  in  Sicily;  though  the 
existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
island  rests  on  very  slight  authority.  ( Eekhel.  vol. 
i.  p.  269  ; Scstini,  Letters  Num isma t ich e , vol.  i. 
p.4.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE  (Kareol,  Xen.  A nab.  iL  4.  § 28).  a 
town  of  some  im{«ortance  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
Tigris;  according  to  Xenophon,  34  parasangs  X.  of 
Opis,  and  south  of  the  river  Zabatns,  or  Lesser  Zdb. 
Its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined,  as  he  does 
not  mention  its  distance  from  the  Zdb;  hut  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  a place 
now  called  Senn.  (Mannert.  vol.  ii.  p.  244.)  [V.] 
CAKNE'POLIS  or  CAEXE  (Kai*dj  w<$Ais,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  § 72;  Geog.  Rav.  p.  104),  tho  modem  Chens 
was  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Panopolite  Dome 
in  the  Thebaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2 geographical  miles  XW.  of 
Coptoe.  Herodotus  (ii.  91)  mentions  a town  Xea- 
polis  (Noj  »d\u),  near  Chcmmis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  Caenepolis.  (Comp. 
Mannert,  vol.  x.  1,  p.  371.)  Panopolis,  which  was 
north  of  Cbemmis,  at  one  period  went  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  Caene- polis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CAKNE'POLIS.  [Taenarum.] 

CAE'NICA  (Kaivoctj),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  Thrace  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Euxine  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Caeni  or  Caknici,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Panysus  and  the  Euxine.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40: 
Stcph.  B.  t.  r.  Kaivot.)  [L.  S.j 

CAENICEXSKS,  a people  in  Gallia  NnrboncnsLs, 
an  “ oppidum  Latimun,”  as  Pliny  (iii.  4) calls  them; 
probably  on  the  river  Caenus  of  Ptolemy,  which  ho 
places  between  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and 
Massilia  {Marseille).  There  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caenus,  which  may  be  the  river  of 
Aix  that  flows  into  the  Ftang  de  Berre , or  some  of 
the  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  same  tinny. 
Some  would  have  it  to  be  the  canal  and  etnng  of 
Ligagnan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienses.  [G.  L.] 

CAENI'NA  (Ka«eiK77  : Elh.  Kaivlrris,  Caeni- 
nensis),  a very  ancient  city  of  Latiuin,  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  Dionysius  tells  us  (ii. 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Siculi,  and  wrested  from  them  by  the  Abo- 
rigines; and  in  another  passage  (i.  79)  incidentally 
alludes  to  it  as  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  of  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  cities  which  came  into  collision  with 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  taken  up  amis, 
together  with  Antemnac  and  Crustumerium,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Consualia. 
The  Caeninenses  were  the  first  to  meet  the  arms  of 
Romulus,  who  defeated  them,  slew  their  king  Acron 
with  his  own  hand,  and  took  the  city  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionvs.  ii.  32,  33;  Pint.  Bom.  16.) 
After  this  wc  are  told  that  he  sent  a colony  to  the 
conquered  city,  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants migrated  to  Rome.  (Dionvs.  ii.  35.)  It  is 
certain  that  from  this  time  the  name  fh>apj*-ars 
from  history,  and  no  trace  is  found  of  the  subse- 
quent existence  of  Caenina,  though  its  memory  was 
perpetuated  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  tlie  victory 
of  Romulus,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  the  first  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Fcre- 
trins  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  135),  bnt  by 
the  existence  of  certain  religious  rites  and  a peculiar 
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priesthood,  which  subsisted  down  to  a late  period,  so 
that  we  find  the  “ Sacerdotium  Cacninense  * men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date.  (Orel).  Inter. 
2180,  2181,  ami  others  there  cited.)  Pliny  enume- 
rates Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  (dors 
oppida)  of  I.atiuin  which  had  in  his  time  com- 
pletely disappeared : thus  confirming  the  testimony 
of  Dionysius  to  its  Latin  origin.  Diodorus  also 
reckons  it  one  of  the  colonics  of  Alba,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Latinos  Silvius.  (Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Eustb.  A nn.  p.  185.)  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephan  ns  of  Byzantium,  call  it  a Sabine  town. 
(Plut.  l.c.;  Steph.  11.  $.  r.)  It  Is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  towns  of  Latiurn  bordering  on 
the  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.  Nibby  supptjscs  it  to  have  occupied  a hill 
10  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  a stream  called 
the  Magugliano,  and  2 miles  SE.  of  Monts  Gentile, 
which  is  a plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Kibby,  Dintvmi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pn.  332 — 335; 
Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENO  (Kai*'®,  Diod.  r.  76),  a city  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Carmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
run.  (Comp.  Pans.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carma.  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Mr.  Paahley  ( Trav . 
vol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  either  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  Hdghiot  Nikdlaot, 
and  supposes  that  Mt.  Carina,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxi.  14),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
(C.snp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

CAKNUS.  [Cakmcknsks.] 

CAENYS  (h  KaTwt),  a promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  Scyllaean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Pelorian  promontory  in  Sicily,  the 
Strait  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  tliat  now  called  the  Punta 
del  Pezzo,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a bond- 
land.  (Cluver.  /to/,  p.  1294  ; D’Anville,  Anal. 
Geogr.  de  I Italic,  p.  259.)  Some  writers,  however, 
contend  that  the  Tom  del  Carallo  must  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  mart  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pclorias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  narrowest*  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Clue.  p.  301 ; Romnnelli,  vol.  i.  p.  81 .)  T his 
last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  ami  at  all  brents 
might  be  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a statement  which  ac- 
cords with  tliat  of  Polybius  (Strab.  /.  c ; Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10;  PoL  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  much 
below  the  truth ; tlie  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  CapL  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 
3,971  yards  from  the  Punta  del  Pezzo  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ganziri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. [fc.  H.  B.] 

CAEPIO'NIS  TURBIS  or  MONUMKNTUM 
(Kanr.Wo;  wipyos:  Cipiona ),  a great  lighthouse, 
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built  on  a rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir ) in  Hispania 
Baetica  (Strab.  Hi.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  where  some 
read  Geryonia , and  identify  the  tower  with  the  Ge - 
run l it  or  Geryoni * arx  of  Avienus,  Ora  Marit.  263, 
»ec  Wemadorf,  ad  loc.)  Most  commentators  derive 
the  name  from  Serviliua  Caepio,  the  conqueror  of 
Lusitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthouse  a 
Phoenician  origin,  regard  the  name  as  a corruption 
of  Cap  Eon , i.  e.  Rock  of  the  Sun.  (Ford,  Hand- 
book of  Sjxiin,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERA'TUS  (Kalparot  : Kartero),  a river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Omissus,  which  city  was 
once  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  476;  Eustath.  ad  iJionys.  Perieg.  v.  498; 
Hesvcli.;  Virg.  Ciris,  113,  fluinina  Caerotea ; romp. 
Pasiiley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CAERE  (KoTpe,  Ptol. ; Kaipia,  Strab. ; Kalprjro, 
Diouys.  : Eth.  Kaiptrarbs,  Caere  tan  us.  but  the 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aotlla  (*A*yvAAa ; Eth.  'AyvKAauot).  an 
ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Southern  Etruria, 
situated  a few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  on  a small  stream  now  called  the  Fuc- 
eina,  anciently  known  as  the  u Caeretanus  amni*.’’ 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  CaeritU  amnia,  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veil  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tanjuinii  on  the  N.;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  tnilro  distant  from  Rome.  Its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  village  of  Cervetri.  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  city 
to  the  Pelasgiana,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  PeUsgians  from  Thessaly, 
according  to  a view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelasgic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  which  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
related  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  Word  with 

which  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Strab. 
v.  p.220;  Dionys.  i.  20.,  iii.  58;  Scrv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  597 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  We  have  here  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  of  Etruria  was  composed  ; and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  foundation 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  origiually  a Pelasgic 
or  Tyrrhenian  city,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  by 
the  Greeks  Tgrrheniana ) from  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a strong 
confirmation  of  this  fact ; and  the  circumstance  that 
Agvlla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  had  a treasury 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  its 
Pelasgic  origin  (Strab.  /.c.). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebuhr  has  inferred  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  AgylLirans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  the 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  Phoraeans  of 
Alalia,  about  b.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  conquest  to  so  late  a period.  It  is 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
habits  and  connexions  long  after  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pelasgic  name  Agylla  proves  nothing, 
ns  it  continued  to  be  exclusively  employed  by 
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Greek  authors  down  to  a very  late  period.  Roman  j 
authorities  throw  no  light  on  the  early  history  of  i 
Caere,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aeneas  as  a wealthy  and  powerful  city,  subject  I 
to  the  rule  of  a king  named  Mezentius,  a cruel 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
neighbouring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  all  bis  neighbours.  (Liv.  i.  2;  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
•480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  AgyUaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  Alalia  in  Corsica ; and  having  taken  many 
captives  upon  that  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honours  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks;  especially  from  the  circumstance 
tiiat  the  Agvllaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  common  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  1.  c .)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serve them  at  a later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhcnia  under  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seaport  of  Agylla,  and  plundered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Lucina  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
ing territory.  (Strab.  v.  p.226;  Diod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  plays  a much  less  important  jKirt  in  the 
history  of  lionie  than  wc  should  have  expected  from 
its  proximity  to  that  city,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  wealth  and  jwwer.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  as  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relicv  Niebuhr  has  inferred  (voL  i.  p.385) 
that  there  must  liave  been  an  ancient  bond  of  close 
connexion  between  the  two  cities;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  history  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a colony  of  Cue  re; 
an  idea  which  lie  afterwards  justly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  far  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  elder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  and  again,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Yeientines  and  Tar- 
quinian*  against  Servius  Tullius,  (l)ionys.  iii.  58, 
iv.  27  ) Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  60.)  And  Livy  him- 
self, after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  records 
that  they  were  received,  in  consequence  of  it , into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (ut  huspitiom  publics 
ficrct,  v.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previously  existed.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  continued  on  a friendly  f<x>tiug,  till  n.  c. 
353,  when  sympatbyfor  theTarquinians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  against  liome. 
Tney  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
anil  obtained  a peace  for  a hundred  years.  Livy 
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| represents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  consideration 
i of  their  past  services;  but  Dion  Cassius  informs  us 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  half  their 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20;  Dion  Cass.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  received  the  Roman  franchise,  hut  without  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  peculiar  relation  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Caerite  franchise , so 
that  “ in  tabulas  Caeritum  referee,"  became  a pro- 
verbial expression  for  disfranchising  a Roman  citizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62;  and  Schol.  ad  loc.)f  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  first 
who  were  admitted  on  these  tenns.  (GelL  xvi  13. 
§ 7.)  But  it  is  strangely  represented  a*  in  their 
case  a privilege  granted  them  for  their  sen-ices  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220;  Cell. 
/.  c.),  though  it  is  evideut  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  other  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  us  a reward.  Hence  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a privilege  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  b.c.353, 
as  a punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqui- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  voL  iii.  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Rumische  Tribus , pp.  160,  161; 
Das  ROmische  Mumycesen,  p.  246.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  wc  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Praefccture  (Fcst.  s.v. 
praefecturae );  but  during  the  Second  1‘unic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  he  in* 
fereed  that  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a separate  community.  Their 
relations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation. During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  ns  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete insignificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  adjoining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caeretaime  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  population.  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.  Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued  existence 
during  that  period  as  a flourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Trajan. 
(Grater,  Inscr.  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
Bull.  (T/nst.  Arch.  1840,  pp.  5—8;  Nibby,  Din- 
tomi  di  Roma , vol.  i.  p 342 — 345.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart.  xiii.  124; 
Colum.  R.  R.  iii.  3.  § 3.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  sito  about  3 miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ori, 
while  the  old  town  came  to  he  called  Caere  Vetus, 
or  Cervetri,  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby,  l.c.  p.  347.) 

The  modern  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
place)  occupies  a small  detached  eminence  just 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  outliue 
H li  2 
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of  the  ancient  city  is  clearly  marked,  not  so  mnch 
by  the  remains  of  the  walls,  of  which  only  a few 
fragments  are  visible,  as  by  the  natural  character 
of  the  ground.  It  occupied  a table-land,  rising  in 
steep  cliffs  above  the  plain  of  the  const,  except  at 
the  XE.  comer,  where  it  was  united  by  a neck 
to  the  high  land  adjoining.  On  its  south  side 
flowed  tl»e  Caeretanus  amnis  (the  Vaccina ),  and  on 
the  X.  was  a narrow  ravine  or  glen,  on  the  opposite 
aide  nf  which  rises  a hill  called  the  Banditaccia , 
the  Xecropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  hive  been  from  four  to  five  miles  in  circuit, 
and  had  not  less  than  eight  gates,  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  ; but  only  small 
portions  and  foundations  of  the  walls  an*  visible; 
they  were  bnilt  of  rectangular  blneks  of  tufa,  not 
of  massive  dimensions,  but  resembling  those  of  Veii 
and  Tarqainii  in  their  size  and  arrangement. 

The  most  interesting  remains  of  Caere,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  sepulchres.  These  are,  in 
many  cases,  sunk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  surmounted  with  tumuli;  in  others,  they  are 
hollowed  ont  in  the  sides  erf  the  low  cliffs  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  Banditaccia,  and  skirt  the 
ravines  on  each  side  of  it.  None  of  them  have 
any  architectural  facades,  as  at  Bieda  and  Cartel 
1 1 Amo ; their  decoration  is  chiefly  internal;  and 
their  arrangements  present  a remarkable  analogy 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Etruscans.  “ Many 
of  them  had  n large  central  chamber,  with  others 
of  smaller  size  opening  upon  it,  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  wall  of  roek,  which  served  as  the  partition. 
This  central  chamber  represented  the  atrium  of 
Etruscan  houses,  and  the  chambers  around  it  the 
triclinia,  for  each  had  a bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
reclining  in  effigy,  as  at  a banquet.  The  ceilings 
of  all  the  chambers  had  the  usual  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock.”  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  from  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-Galassi  tomb,  is  entered  by  a door  in  tire 
form  of  a rudely  pointed  arch,  not  unlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arptnnm  (sec  p.  222),  and  like  that  formed 
by  successive  courses  of  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  they  meet.  Some  of  the  tombs  also  have 
their  interior  walls  adorned  with  paintings,  resem- 
bling those  at  Tarquinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  interest.  Most  of  these  are 
of  comparatively  late  date,  — certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  — but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintings  of  a very  archaic  character, 
probably  more  ancient  than  any  at  Tarquinii.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  Pliny  speaks  of 
very  ancient  paintings,  believed  to  be  of  a date  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  his  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  Another  tomb, 
recently  discovered  at  Cervrtri,  is  curious  from  its 
having  been  the  sepulchre  of  n family  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarquimus,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which 
(Tarciixas)  is  repeated  many  times  in  different 
inscriptions,  while  others  present  it  in  the  Roman 
form  and  characters.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tarquins  of  Rome,  was  at  least  closely 
connected  with  them.  (Dennis,  /.  c.  p.  42 — 44 ; 
Bull,  d Inst.  Arch.  1847,  p.  5G— Cl.) 

The  minor  objects  found  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Caere,  especially  those  discovered  in  the  Regu- 
Imi  Galassi  tomb  already  mentioned,  are  of  much 
interest,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  ancient  cha- 
racter and  style  of  their  workmanship.  The  painted 
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| vases  and  other  pottery  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
similar  archaic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  beautiful 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Volci  and 
Tarqainii  having  been  found  here.  Two  little 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themselves  utterly 
insignificant,  have  acquired  a high  interest  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  bearing  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  relics  of  the 
Pelasgian  language,  as  distinguished  from  what 
Is  more  properly  called  Etruscan.  (Dennis,  l.  c.  pp. 
54,55;  Lepsins,  in  the  Annali  (Tlnst.  Arch.  1836, 
pp.  186 — 203;  Id.  Tyrrhenitche  PclaMjer,  p.  40 
— 42.  For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  the 
article  Etruria.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  possessed  a territory  of  considerable  extent, 
bordering  on  those  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii.  and  pro- 
bably extending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seaport  was  Ptroi,  itself  a 
considerable  city,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  Agylla,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  l*e- 
lasgians.  [Ptrgi.]  Alsium  also,  of  which  we 
find  no  notice  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  must 
at  this  period  have  been  a de|)endcncy  of  Caere. 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caere  is  Artexa,  which  others 
placed  in  the  Veientine  territory,  but  according  to 
Livy  erroneously  (Liv.  iv.  61).  The  grove  sacred 
to  Sylvan  us,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vaccina  (the  u Caeritis 
amnis"),  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood 
which  clothed  the  Monte  Abbatone,  ou  the  S.  side 
of  the  river. 

Caere  was  not  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  which  passed  nearer  to  the  coast ; but  was 
probably  joined  to  it  by  a side  branch.  Another 
ancient  road,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible 
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A.  Village  of  Cernetri. 
li B.  Sue  of  ancient  city. 

CC.  Hill  of  tin*  Banditaccia  ( Necropolis). 

DD.  Torrent  of  the  Vaccina  (Caeretanus  Amnis). 

K.  Monte  A baton?. 

an.  Cates  of  ancient  city. 

bb.  Sepulchres. 
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1*1  from  thence  to  join  the  Via  Clodia  at  Careiae. 
(Gel l,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  12.) 

The  antiquities  of  Caere,  and  the  various  works 
of  art  dw-overed  there,  are  fully  described  by 
Deanis  (Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  ( rkscriziune  di  Cere  antica , Roma,  1836), 
and  Grifi  (Monument*  di  Cera  antica , Roma, 
1841).  The  annexed  plan  is  copied  from  that 
given  by  Dennis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAERESI  or  CAERAESI  (Cerosi,  Ores.  vi.  7, 
Havcrkainps  note),  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  the  Condrusi,  Eburones,  and  Pae- 
mani,  and  he  calls  them  Germans.  The  position  of 
the  Caeresi  can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is  a 
river  Chirr s,  which  rises  in  Luxembourg , and  flows 
into  the  Maas  between  Mottzon  and  Sedan;  and  it 
is  conjectured  by  D'Anvillo  that  this  river  may  in- 
dicate the  pnhition  of  the  Caeresi.  The  Coudrusi 
were  in  Condroz,  in  the  territory  of  Liege.  Walcke- 
naer  places  the  Caercsi  in  the  Carolyau , the  Pays  dr 
Caros  of  the  middle  ages,  between  Bullange , Kcr - 
pen,  and  Pruyen.  Ktrpen  is  on  the  Erfft,  which 
joins  the  Rhine  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne , 
near  Net us.  He  adds,  “ they  are  thus  situated  near 
the  Condrusi  and  the  Eburones,  as  tlie  text  of  Caesar 
requires;”  an  argument  that  is  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  is  not  very  particular  about  his  order  of  enu- 
meration in  such  a case  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  roust  remain  doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (KaioapauyovaTa,  Strnb. 
iii.  pp.  151,  161,  162  ; Mob.  ii.  6 ; 1'lin.  iii.  3.  s. 

4 ; Jtin.  .4n<.),  or  CAESAREA  AUGUSTA 
(Kaiaaptia  Auyovora,  Plot.  ii.  6.  § 63;  Auson. 
Epist  xxiv.  84;  Inscr.  ap.  Golz.  lhesaur.  p.  238: 
coius  generally  have  c.  A.,  CAES.  AL’OUSTA,  or 
Caesar.  AUOC8TA,  whence  it  may  perliaps  lx1  in- 
ferred that  the  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
running  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
abbreviation ; now  Zaragoza , merely  a corruption  of 
the  ancient  name;  in  English  works  often  Sara- 
pusa),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Ilispania 
TarmconensU,  stood  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river 
lberux  (Ebro),  in  the  country  of  the  Edetani  (PUn., 
Ptol.),  on  the  borders  of  Celtiberia  (Strab.).  Its 
original  name  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabrian War,  b.  c.  25.  (Pliu.  1.  c.\  Isid.  Orig.  xv. 
1).  It  was  a co Ionia  immunis,  and  the  seat  of  a 
con  rent  us  juridical,  including  152  communities 
(f'Opulvs  clii.,  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  great  roods  leading  to  the  Pyrenees  and  all 
parts  of  Spain,  (/tin.  Atd.  pp.  392,  433,  438,  439, 
443,  444.  446,  448,  451,  452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
Spmish  city,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula. 
(Iloa,  Esp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  254  ; Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhel,  voL  i. 
pp.  36 — 39  ; bestini,  Med.  Up.  p.  1 14  ; Rnxche, 

*•)•  There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its 
materials  laving  been  entirely  used  up  by  the  Moors 
*&d  Spaniards.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain , p. 
580.) 

The  first  Christian  poet,  Aurelius  Prudentiux,  is 
■*>‘1  to  have  been  bom  at  CacsaruugusU  (a.  I>. 
348);  but  some  assign  the  honour  to  Calagurris 
( Oilahorra ).  The  place  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  15T'4 
hours  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  3^  hours  , 
w.  of  Alexandria  (Ptol.  viii.  4 § 5).  [P.  S.]  j 

CAESARE'A,  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  is  one  , 
of  the  b lands  off  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  the  f 
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name  of  which  is  corrupted  into  Jersey.  (D’An- 
villo,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESAREIA  (Kcuffdptia : Eth.  Kaurapcus). 
1 . ( A'aison’yeA),  a city  of  the  district  Cilicia  in  Cap- 
padocia, at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Argaeus.  It 
was  originally  called  Mazaca,  afterwards  Eusebeia. 
(Steph.  s.  v.  Kcufraptia,  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argoeus 
exposed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
howrever,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p.539 ; Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  67),  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadocian.-*  to  his 
new  town  Tigranocerta ; but  some  of  them  returned 
after  the  Romans  took  Tigranocerta.  Strabo  lias  a story 
that  the  people  of  Mazaca  used  the  code  of  Clmrondas 
and  kept  a law-man  (voptpb&t)  to  explain  the  law; 
his  functions  corresponded  to  threw  of  a Roman  juris- 
consultus  (vo/uk6s).  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cuppadocia  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  lame  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesarea  (Eutrop.  vii.  1 1 ; Suidas,  s.  v.  Trftpioi). 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Strabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappadocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Cucsareiu  is 
Pliny  (vi.  3) : the  name  Caesarea  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  place  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  this  time  it  was  said  to  have  a popula- 
tion of  400,000  (Zonar.  xii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards repaired  the  wails  of  Cuesareia  (Procop. 
Aed.  v.  4).  Cacsareia  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia from  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  Prima  and  Sccunda,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Basiiius  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Cuesoreia,  a.  i>.  370. 

There  arc  many  ruins,  and  much  rubbish  of  an- 
cient constructions  aliout  Kaisaryeh.  No  coins 
with  the  epigraph  Mazaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
numerous  medals  with  the  epigraph  Ewt£f<a,  and 
Kaurapcta,  and  Kcu<r.  vpos  A pyauu. 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  description  of 
the  position  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadia  from 
tlie  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pontua; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  this  distance  front  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days'  journey  from  the  Pylae 
Ciliciae.  He  mentions  a river  Mehs,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a mistake  [Mklas]. 


COnC  OF  CAKSARFJA  MAZACA. 

2.  Of  Bithynia.  Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  the 
name  Smyrdaleia,  or  Smyrdiano  in  the  Cod.  Paint., 
and  in  the  old  Latiu  version.  Dion  Chrysostom  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  Rciske)  mentions  a small  place  of  this 
lame  near  Prusu.  Stephan  us  (s.  c.  Kaurapt  ia) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  hi;  adds  that  there  are 
other  places  of  this  name  besides  those  which  lie 
mentions.  The  site  is  unknown. 

There  is  a place  now  called  Kesri  or  Balikerri , 
that  is,  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicus,  near  the  great 
it  U 3 
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road  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  The  place 
was  probably  a Caesarea,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  Bilhynia.  (I^eakc,  Am  Minor,  p.  271, 

and  map.)  t rn  t l 

3.  Ad  Anazarbum.  [Asazarbus.]  LaL*J 

4.  A maritime  city  of  Palestine,  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesareia  in  honour  | 
of  Caesar  Augustus.  Its  site  was  fonnerly  occu- 
pied  by  a town  named  Turris  Stratonis,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  tnarblc  pa- 
laces and  other  buildings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  I 
august  name  that  was  conferred  upon  it.  Chief  | 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  constructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a dangerous  csiast.  It  was  in  site  equal  to  the 
renowned  Peiraeeus,  and  was  secured  against  the 
prevalent  south-west  winds  by  a mole  or  breakwater 
of  massive  construction,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  ot 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  thickness,  sunk  in  water  20  fathoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
laid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hostel rics  for  the 
sailors,  in  front  of  which  was  a terrace  walk  com- 
manding a view  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  promenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
liarbmr  was  on  the  north.  The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a pnictorium,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  conspicuous  on  a mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  city.  A rock-hewn 
theatre,  ami  a spacious  circus  on  the  sonth  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Herod’s  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  uninterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § C, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  §§  5 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  (“  caput  Palaestinae”  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  79), 
and  it  Is  so  recognised,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Roman  praeiects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  hail  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  jwriod  of  its  history  as  Strato’s  Tower.  (Ant. 
xx.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  another  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  “ Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ah 
Herode  rege  condita:  nunc  colonia  prima  Fla'ia,  a 
VespAsiano  Imperatore  deduct  a.”  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuous  for  the  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last.  (Kuseb.  //. 
E.  viii.  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literary  labours. 

It  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
shared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  them. 

This  once  famous  site,  principally  interesting  as 
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the  place  where  “ the  door  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,”  is  still  marked  by  extensive  rains, 
situated  where  Josephus  would  teach  us  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  I>ora  ( Tantura ) and  Joppa 
(Jaffa), — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  form,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.  The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dry  ditch  of  the  Crusaders’  town  may  be  dearly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent;  but  the  ancient  city 
was  more  extensive,  and  faint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.  The  rains  have  served 
as  a quarry  for  many  generations,  and  the  houses 
and  fortifications  of  Jaffa,  Acre.  SMon,  and  even  of 
Beirout,  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  from 
this  ancient  site.  Enough,  however.still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magmficenee, especially  in  the  massive  frag- 
ments of  its  towers  and  the  substructions  of  its  mole, 
over  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columns  of 
the  pillars,  which  once  formed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  Ac.) 
Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a levelled 
platform,  are  the  substructions  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  bv  Josephus.  [G.  \V\] 
CAESAREIA  MAURETANIAE.  [Iou] 
CAESAREIA  PHILIPPI.  [Paxras.] 
CAESAREIA,  DIO  [Seppiioris.] 
CAKSARODU'NUM  (Kaiaapohouvny,  Ptnl.  : 
Tours),  the  chief  town  of  the  Tu rones  or  Tumni,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Caesar 
mentions  the  Turoncs,  but  names  no  town.  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caesarodunum,  occurs  in  the  Table;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Notit ia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia  “ civitns 
Turonorum,”  whence  the  modern  name  of  Tours. 
The  identity  of  Cacsomlunum  and  Tours  is  proved 
by  the  four  road?  to  this  place  from  Bourges.  Poitiers, 
Orleans , and  Angers.  The  modem  town  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  .Loire,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  though  this  opinion 
is  not  universally  received.  There  are  no  Roman 
remains  at  7our.*.  except,  it  is  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.  L.] 

CAESAltO'M  AGUS  (Kainapdjiayos,  Ptol. : Bratt- 
row),  the  capital  of  the  Bolgic  people,  the  Bellovacl 
Its  position  at  Beauvais  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  In  the 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  “civitas  Bellova- 
corum  ” belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Bel  vac  us  or  Bclvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corruption  in  the  French  language, 
comes  Beauvais.  As  to  its  identity  with  Bratus- 
pantium,  see  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAKSARO'MAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  fifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  from  London  ( from  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Luguhallinm 
(Carlisle),  via  Colonia  (Colchester  or  Maldon ). 
Writ  tie.  near  Chelmsford,  ubout  25  miles  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaremagus,  12  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durulitum,  which  is 
itself  15  from  Loudon, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  a 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Colonia.  [R.  Cl.  L.J 

CAESE'XA  (KaxmjJ'a,  Strab. ; Kcunau a,  I*tol. ; 
Kth.  Catenas,  atis:  Cessna),  a considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadnna,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  20 
miles  from  Ariminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapis  (Sario).  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iii.  1.5.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  loo, 
126.)  An  incidental  uiontiou  of  its  name  in  Cicero 
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(o</  Fam.  xvt.  27)  is  the  only  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
curs in  history  until  a very  late  period;  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a strong  fortress,  and  plays  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  the  generals  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  1,  ii.  11,  19,  29,  iii.  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a flourishing  mu- 
nicipal town  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  w-as  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  moot  highly  esteemed  that  were  produced  in 
Northern  Italy;  a reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guished in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  286)  by  the  epithet 
4*  Curva,”  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown.  The 
modem  city  of  Cetcna  is  a considerable  place,  with  a 
population  of  15 ,000  inhabitants.  [E.  II.  B.] 

C AE'SLA  SILVA,  one  of  the  great  forests  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  the  i 
Mar*i,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
nvera  Lippe  and  Yutl  as  far  as  CoejfeLL  (Tacit.  I 
Jwmt  L 50.)  [L8.J 

CAETOBRIX  (Kairtfptl  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 3).  CA- 
TOBRJ'GA  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBKIGA 
(Geog.  It iic.  iv.  23),  a city  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  Turdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Emc- 
rita,  12  51.  P.  E.  of  Kquabonu.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troge, 
opposite  to  Setubal,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
(Nonius,  c.  38  ; Mentelle,  Grog.  Comp.  Poring,  p. 
87 ; Ukcrt,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  390).  [P.  S.] 

CAl'CUS  (Kctofor),  a river  of  Mysia  (Herod,  vi. 
28;  vii.  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  ( Theog . 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable; 

Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caicns. 

Virg.  Georg,  iv.  370. 
Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Caicus  are  io  a plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  the  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  plain  of 
Thebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a river  Mysios,  which  joins  the 
Caicus  below  its  source.  The  Caicus  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  from  Pitane,  and  south  of  the  Caicus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Klava  was  the  port 
of  Pergainum,  which  was  on  the  Caicus,  120  stadia 
from  Elaea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Caicus,  according  to  Strata),  was  a place  called  Ger- 
githa.  The  course  of  this  river  is  not  well  known ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assigu  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  The 
modem  name  of  the  Caicus  is  said  to  be  Ak-iu  or 
Bnkir.  Leake  ( A sin  Minor,  p.  269)  infers  from  the 
direction  of  L.  bcipios  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  the  Hyrranian  plain,  “ that  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamutn)  which 
flows  by  Mcnduria  (Gergitha?)  and  BaJiketri  (Cnc- 
aarcia)  is  t lust  which  was  anciently  called  Caicus;" 
ami  he  makes  the  My  si  us  join  it  on  the  rigid  bank. 
He  adds  “ of  the  name  of  the  southern  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history.”  The  Caicus  as  it  seems 
is  formed  by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  uml  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Cramer  (.Uni  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Caicus  were  at  a very 
early  period  called  Teuthrania.  It  is  singular  that 
the  valley  of  the  Caicus  has  not  been  more  completely 
examined.  [G.  L.j 
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CAIETA  (Kflu^rtj,  Caietanus:  Gait  a ),  a town  of 
Latium  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between 
Tarracina  and  Konniae,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  port.  It  was  situated  on  a projecting  headland 
or  promontory  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Konniae,  and  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Six  us  Caietanus,  and  still  known  as  the 
Golfo  di  Gaeta.  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  w ith  the  subjacent  port,  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  on  his  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  the  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Caieta.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  1;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  443;  Stat.  SiVc.  i.  3. 
87 ; Mart.  v.  1.  5,  x 30. 8 ; Solin.  2.  § 13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  Aitjttji,  from  Aeetcs,  the  father 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  A lex.  1274  ; Diod.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a Laconian  word, 
Karevas  or  Koidraj,  signifying  a hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  u port  us 
celeberrimus  et  pleuissimus  naviom;”  from  which 
very  circumstance  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Cilician 
pirates.  (/Vo  leg.  Manil.  12.)  Floras  also  (i.  16) 
speaks  of  tbe  noble  ports  of  Caieta  und  Misenum ; 
but  the  town  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  p*«&cssed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itself.  (Capit. 
Ant.  Pint,  8;  the  inscription  cited  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appin,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Konniae  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaeta  rose  to  its  present  distinction, 
and  became  under  the  Xonnans  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  beautiful  bay  betweeu  Caieta  and  Konniae 
early  became  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  studded  witli  numerous  villas. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Konniae;  but  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Caieta  (about  4 miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  o< (joining  isthmus.  Among 
others,  we  are  tokl  tliat  Scipio  Afrit-anus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amusing 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  Kor- 
iniac;  it  was  here  that  he  had  a ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompcy 
n.  C.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  lauded  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  in  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Konniau  villa.  Some  late  writers,  indeed,  say 
tliat  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Komiiue.  (Cic.  ad  AU. 
i.  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Plat.  Cic.  47 : Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Sch weigh,  ad  loc.;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  § 5;  Sencc. 
Suasor.  6.)  At  a later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
1 Faustina  spent  much  of  her  time.  (Capit.  Ant. 
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*V«i,  8,  M.  Ant.  19.)  The  ruins  of  tbrir  palace  f of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
are  said  to  be  still  known  by  the  name  of  77  Fans-  Messapia  was  by  the  Greeks.  This  usage  was  firmly 
tignano.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  at  Gaeta  established  before  the  days  of  Augustus.  (Lir. 
the  remains  of  a temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedi-  xxiii.  34,  xlii.  48  : Mela,  ii.  4 ; Strab.  ri.  p.  282  ; 
eated  to  Sernpis,  and  those  of  an  aqueduct.  But  the  Hor.  Cana.  i.  31.  5.) 

most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  remaining  Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  limited  on  the  west 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  I ’Uncus,  a by  a line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  beginning  on  the 
circular  structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of  Gulf  of  Tarentum  a little  to  the  W.  of  that  city, 
C acedia  Metella  near  Home,  which  crowns  tin*  sum-  and  stretching  across  the  peninsula  to  the  coast  of 
nut  »»f  one  of  the  two  rocky  hills  that  constitute  the  the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and  Bmndushum 
headland  of  Gacta,  ami  is  vulgarly  known  as  the  (Strab.  vL  p.  277.)  It  thus  comprised  nearly  tlie 
Torre  d Orlando.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation,  same  extent  with  tlie  modern  province  called  Term 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Romanelli,  di  Otranto.  But  the  boundary,  n<<  being  defii>ed 
vol.  iii.  p.  425:  Hoard's  Classical  Tour , vol.  i.  pp.  by  any  natural  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
125 — 127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590).  cision,  and  probably  for  administrative  purposes 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a branch  of  the  varied  at  different  times.  Thus  we  find  Frontinus 
Appiau  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  tliat  rood  near  including  in  the  M l’rovincia  Calabrine  " several 
Furmiae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [K.  11.  B.]  cities  of  the  Peucetians  which  would,  according  to 
CA  INAS  (KcuVas:  Cane),  a navigable  river  the  above  line  of  demarcation,  belong  to  Apulia,  and 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  falling  into  the  Ganges  : ap{«ear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned, 
from  the  south,  according  to  Arrian  {hid.  4)  and  ; (Lib.  Colon,  p.  261;  and  see  Ai*ulia,  p»  164.)  The 
Tliny  (vl  17.  a.  21),  though  it  really  falls  into  the  ! same  remark  applies  to  Pliny  a list  of  the  “ Cala- 
Jumna.  [P.  S.j  ( brorutn  mediterranei  " (iii  11.  s.  16),  and  it  is  in- 

CALA'BRIA  (KoAa^ia)  was  the  name  given  bv  deed  probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Messapians  ori- 
the  Homans  to  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE.  ginally  extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitrary 
promontory,  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the  limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.  Strabo  appears  to 
keel  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the  have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Greeks  Mbssapia  or  IaptoIA.  The  u>e  of  these  Brundusium  and  Tarentum  as  much  more  strongly 
apjieliations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently  marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ; he  states  its 
vague  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  breadth  at  310  stadia,  whicii  is  less  than  the  true 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  lapygia, — which  distance  between  the  two  cities,  but  considerably 
appears  to  have  been  tlie  one  first  known  among  the  more  tlian  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a direct 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — line  from  sea  to  sea;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself,  or  250  stadia.  This  is.  however,  but  little  inferior 
but  to  tin?  whole  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron-  to  the  average  breadth  of  the  province,  which  would 
tiers  of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  thus  indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a great  promontory 
including  the  greater  jxirt  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cola-  than  a peninsula  strictly  so  called.  The  wh-de 
brio.  (Scyl.  § 14, p.  170;  Pol.  iii.  88.)  lierodotus ap-  space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
pears  to  have  certainly  consider  si  Apulia  as  part  of  W.  and  tin?  Iapygian  promontory  is  very  uniform  in 
lapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distinguishing  name  its  physical  characters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
for  the  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides  and  scarcely  any  hills  of  considerable  elevation;  the 
ever  use  Mttmpia  for  tire  name  of  the  country,  but  range  of  rugged  and  hilly  country  which  traverses 
they  both  mention  the  Messa pious,  as  a tribe  or  the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a small 
nation  of  the  native  inliabitants,  to  wlum  they  apply  tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Calabria,  about  tlie 
tlie  general  name  of  Inpygiaits  (‘Iqw^xv  M*aad-  modern  towns  of  Ostnni  and  Ceglie.  From  lienee  to 
not.  Her.  vii.  170;  Thuc.  vii.  33).  Polybius  and  , tlie  Iapygian  Promontory  (the  Capo  di  J^nca)  there 
Strabo,  oil  the  contrary,  use  Messajiia  for  tlie  penin-  I is  not  a single  eminence  of  any  consequent,  the 
sula  only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  conn-  I whole  spare  being  occupied  by  brood  and  gently  un- 
tries ; but  the  former  reckons  it  a |«irt  of  lapygia.  dulating  hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
while  the  hitter,  who  employs  tlie  Homan  name  of  town  of  Oria . which  stands  on  a hill  of  moderate 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  tlie  Peucetians  and  Dauniaus,  height  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  commands 
considers  lapygia  and  Messapia  as  synonymous,  i an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sen  on  both  sides. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277.  282.)  Antioch  us  ! (Swinburne,  Travel*,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211 ; Craven, 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279).  as  Travels,  p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justly  de- 
well as  tlie  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in  scribed  tlie  approach  to  Italy  from  this  side  as  pre- 
his  narrative,  speaks  of  Iupygiom  as  dwelling  sen  ting  “ a low  const  of  dusky  hills."  fObscuros 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  At  a later  voiles  humiUmquc  lUiliarn,  Aon.  iii.  522.)  The 
period  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  divided  soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a soft 
into  two  tribes ; the  Sallkstimi,  who  occupied  the  tertiary  limestone,  which  readily  absorbs  all  the 
country  near  the  Iapygian  Promontory,  and  from  moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a single  river  and 
thence  along  the  soutlicrn  coast  of  the  peninsula  scarcely  even  a rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
towards  Tarentum;  and  the  Calabki,  who  appear  i province.  Yet,  notwitstanding  its  aridity,  and  the 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapia  ns  burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  tlie  country 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the  is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  bv  Strabo 
first  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Homan  his-  j as  having  been  once  very  populous  and  flourishing; 
tor y.  (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  G niter,  p.  297.)  They  i though  much  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin-  i prosperity.  Its  soil  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
sula,  extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and  | growth  of  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
were  evidently  tlie  most  powerful  of  tlie  two  tribes.  ; cieut  as  well  as  modern  times:  but  it  produced  also 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  lie  1 excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
gradually  adopted  by  tlie  Homans  as  the  appellation  [ great  abundance,  and  honey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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quality.  But  the  excessive  heats  of  summer  rendered 
it  necessary  at  that  season  to  drive  the  flocks  into 
the  mountains  and  upland  vnllies  of  Lncania.  (Strab. 
ri.  p.  281 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  2.  § 1 8, 3.  § 1 1 ; Colum.vii.  1 
2.  § 3,  xi.  3.  § 15,  xii.  51.  §3;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  31.  5, 
iii.  16,33,  Epod.  Lf7,  Eput.  i.  7. 14.)  Virgil  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  by  serpents  of  a more 
formidable  character  than  were  found  in  other  jarts  j 
of  Italy.  {Georg,  iii.  425.) 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was  | 
their  excellent  breed  of  horses,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
long  celebrated.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  century  , 
B.  c.  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Apulians  and  Me*- 
sapians  together  could  bring  into  the  Held  not  le>s 
than  16,000  cavalry,  of  which  probably  the  greater 
part  was  furnished  by  the  latter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Terra  di  Otranto  is  still 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  the  kiugdom  of  Naples. 

The  population  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted, as  already  mentioned,  of  two  different  tribes 
or  uat ions ; the  Messapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Si ilentines.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.  Wc  have  indeed  two  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Messapians  : the  one  representing 
them  as  a cognate  jicople  with  the  Daunians  and 
Peucelians,  aud  conducted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  Iapyx,  L>aunius,  and 
1' nice  tins.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  other  made 
Iapyx  a son  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a Cretan 
coiuny  (Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  vi  p.  279) : which  is 
evidently  only  another  version  of  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  formed  the  army  of  Minos,  on  their  return 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  founded  the  city  of  llyria,  and 
avmirud  the  name  of  Messapians.  (Her.  vii.  170.) 
The  Sallentinos  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciattd  with  I/ocrians  and  Illyrians;  but  their  emigra- 
tion is  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idoinenctis,  after 
the  Tr-jjan  War.  (Strab.  p.  281;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
400 ; Varro  ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  31;  Festus 
f.  r.  Salentini,  p.  329.)  Without  attaching  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered os  representing  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  peninsula  was  chwcly  connected  with  that  of 
the  opjiosite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  and  belonged 
to  the  same  family  with  those  pre- Hellenic  races, 
who  are  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pdasgic.  The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochus  ( L c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  of  Mace- 
donia, appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  This 
conclusion  derives  a great  confirmation  from  the 
nrent  researches  of  Motnmscn  into  the  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
fact  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messapians  or  Iapygians 
bore  but  a very  distant  analogy  to  those  of  the  Osean 
or  Aosonian  races,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  with  the  native  dialects  of 
Macedonia  or  Crete.  The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Sdeucts  (who  flourished  about  100  Ii.  C.)  appears 
to  have  preserved  some  words  of  this  language,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongue  as 
still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  still  existing  may  be  referred  for 
the  most  jart  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  Re- 


public. (Mommsen,  Die  Enter- 1 talUchen  Dialect e, 
pp.  43 — 98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  facility  with  which  tbo 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  snch  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colonists 
to  regard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc.  vii.  33; 
Pans.  Phoc.  x.  10.  § 6.)  A question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabki  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Niebuhr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oscan  race  (vol.  i.  p.  149;  Vorlruge. 
uber  Lander  u.  V other % p.499).  But  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Cnlabri  (KoAoSpoi)  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Polybius  (x.  1);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Roman  Fasti,  in  recording  their  subjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  487  “do  Sallentinis  Mtua- 
piugue."  (Fast.  Triumph,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  history  of  these  tribes  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in 
this  port  of  Italy,  especially  Tarcnttun.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  concur  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  Iapygians  as  having  already  attained 
to  a certain  degree  of  culture,  aud  possessing  the 
cities  of  llyria  and  Brundusium  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarantum  was  founded,  about  708 
h.  c.  The  new  settlers  were  soon  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commence*!  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
successful,  and  various  offerings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
Iapygians,  Messapians,  arul  Peacetimes.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  wars  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Garbina  with  circumstances  of 
the  mad  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a later  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  fur  in  n.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a great  battle, 
with  such  slaughter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered dowu  to  that  day.  (Paus.  x.  10.  § 6, 13.  § 10; 
Clearch.  ap.  A then.  xii.  p.522:  Her.  vii.  170;  Dial, 
xi.  52 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentines  gradually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  their  alliance  against  the 
Messapians:  but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined arms  that  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Arrhidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeirus,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Mnnduria,  n.  c.  338.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  tire  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucauia  thus  retained  their  warlike 
I bn  bits,  those  on  the  co&*t  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and  had 
| become  almost  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  their 
| habits  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (A then.  xii. 
p.  523.)  Hence  we  find  them  offering  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms ; and  though  the 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  with  their  former  enemies 
I the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
I after  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentum,  a single  camjiaign  sufficed  to 
: complete  the  subjection  of  the  lapygian  peninsula. 
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(Flor.  i.  20;  Zonar.  via.  7,  p.128  ; Fast,  Capit.  /.  e.) 
It  i*  remarkable  that  throughout  this  period  the 
Sallentiui  alone  are  mentioned  by  Roman  historians ; 
the  name  of- the  Calabri,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  province,  not  being  found  in 
history  until  after  the  Roman  conquest.  The  Sal- 
lentiui  are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  during 
the  Second  Panic  War,  n.  c.  213,  but  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvii.36.) 

Calabria  was  included  by  Augustus  in  the  Second 
Region  ot'  Italy ; and  under  the  Roman  empire 
appears  to  have  been  generally  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucania  was  with 
Uranium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
rated, and  it  is  clear  that  Culabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apulia.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
^a.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  ii. 
pp.  64,  123;  Orcll.  Inter.  1126,  1178,2570,3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  possession 
was  long  and  fiercely  disputed  between  the  Greek 
emperors  and  the  Gotha,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a footing;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  cstabihhment  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  the 
11th  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  singular  cliange  by  which  the  name  of  ( 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  province  so  do-  i 
signaled  by  the  Romans  to  the  region  now  known  j 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits  j 
of  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  cause,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain;  but  j 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the  , 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  SE.  peninsula  about  Hydruntum 
and  the  Iapygian  promontory,  they  still  comprised  ] 
tile  greater  part  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  to  which,  j 
as  the  more  important  ]<os$ession,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Puulus  Diaconus  in  the  8th  century  still  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  tlie 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  1 1th  cen- 
turies was  very  fiuctuating,  and  we  find  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutpnuid  of  Cremona 
in  tlie  loth  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  tlie  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula  in  particular. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  Calabria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Bruttium.  (P.  Due. 
Hitt.  Lang.  ii.  22 ; Const.  Porphyr.  dt  I'rocinc.  ii. 
10,  11;  Liutpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Protospat. 
ad  ann.  901, 981 ; and  other  chroniclers  in  Muratori, 
Scriptores  Her.  ItaL  vol.  v.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a single  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  termed 
a river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  coast  a river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown ; another,  which  he  calls  Radius,  was 
situated  (as  we  ham  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  I <ut  turn)  between  Brundusiura  and 
Baletiuin,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Canale  del  Cefalo , which  is  a mere  watercourse. 
On  the  & coast  tlie  two  little  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  of  T.areutum,  called  the  Galaesus  and  the 
Taras,  though  much  more  celebrated,  arc  scarcely 
more  considerable. 


Strabo  tells  us  (p.  281)  that  the  Iapygian  penin- 
sula in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  contained  thirteen 
cities,  but  that  these  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
j and  reduced  to  6inall  towns,  except  Brundusium  and 
I Tmrentum.  Besides  these  two  important  cities,  we 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  Bruxdisium,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  Iapygian  Promontory, 
were  Baletium,  Lunas,  Ruihae,  Htdbuxtcx, 
Cahtrlm  Mixervak,  Basta,  and  Veretix. 
Close  to  the  prom  on  ton-  there  stood  a small  town 
called  Leuca,  from  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Leuca  [Iaptoium  PboX.]; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  Uxextux,  Aletil  x,  Calui-ous, 
Xeretum,  and  Maxduria.  In  the  interior,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  was  C A ELLA,  and  on  the 
rood  from  Tarentum  to  Brundusiura  stood  Uyria  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
of  tliis,  and  still  in  tlx*  interior,  were  Solettx, 
Sturniim,  and  Fuatukrtu  m.  Bauota  or  Bau- 
bota  (Badora),  a town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  tlie  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
conjccturally  at  Parabita.  C ARB IX A (Allien.  Lc.) 
is  supposed  by  Roman elli  to  be  the  modem  Caro- 
rigno.  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos 
Byzanthius  («.  r.),  U quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a town  of  the  name. 
[Saixentixl]  Mes&apia  (Plin.)  is  suppled  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Metagne , between  Tarai- 
tum  and  Brundusium,  but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  two  towns  of 
Mcsochoron  and  Scamnum,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  would  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  now 
called  Grottaglie  and  Latiano.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  115,  129.)  The  Portos  Sasina,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  jieninsula  was  the 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  lie  tlie  Porto 
Cetareo,  about  half  way  between  Taranto  and  Gal- 
lipoli (Romandli,  vol.  ii.  p.  51);  while  the  Portal 
Tarenthras,  placed  by  the  same  author  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum.  has  been  identified 
with  a large  saltwater  Like  N.  of  Otranto,  now 
called  Limene ; the  Static  Miltopae  (Plin.  /.  c.) 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torre  di  S.  Cataldo  is 
purely  conjectural.  (Id.  pp.  81,  106.) 

The  names  of  Senum  and  Sarniadium,  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  un  very 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  tlx*  port 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Barra  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Fest.  v.  Barium); 
anil  two  rocky  islets,  scarcely  more  considerable,  off 
the  port  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  Choekades. 
(Thuc.  vii.  33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were: 
one  that  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  Sallentine  or 
Iapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point ; and  a cross  line  from  Brundusium 
direct  to  Tarentum.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a continuation  of  the  Via  Trajana,  and  was  probably 
constructed  by  that  emperor.  It  proceeded  from 
Brundusium  through  Lupiac  to  Hydruntum,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Minervae  to  the 
Promontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veretum, 
Uxcntum,  Aletia,  Neretuin  and  Manduria  to  Ta- 
rentum. The  distance  from  Brundusium  to  Ta- 
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rentum  by  tin*  cross  road  is  given  in  tlw*  Itin.  Ant. 
(p.  1 19)  at  44  M.  P.;  the  Tabula  gives  three  inter- 
mediate stations:  Mesochoro,  Urbiu*  and  Scnmnum  : 
all  three  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

For  the  modem  geography  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  for  local  details  concerning  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  visible  in  his  time,  set'  the  work  of 
Antonio  dci  Ferrari  (commonly  called,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Galateo),  De  Situ  Japygiae 
(first  published  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by  | 
Bunnann  in  the  Thesaur.  Antiqu.  ItaJiae,  vol.  ix. 
part  v.),  one  of  the  most  accurate  ami  valuable  of  ! 
its  class  ; also  Rocnanelli,  Topografia  del  Regno  di 
Napoli , ydL  ii. ; Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  foil.;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  pp.  1 20 
—190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALACHE'NE  (Ko \axn^  Strab.  xi.  p.  529. 
xvi.  p.  735),  a district  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Calacine  (KoAaxod?,  Ptol. 
vL  I.  § 2).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Niims  (Nineveh),  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  by  B< -chart  and  other# 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Caluch,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attributed  to  Nimrod  or  his  lieutenant 
Ashur.  The  actual  situation  of  Calacli  has  been 
much  debated ; the  latest  supposition  is  that  of 
Cobmel  Rawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
witli  the  ruins  of  Nimrud.  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  with  Arrapnchitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  b not  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
another  town  of  a similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  Kings,  xvii.  6.  xviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  really  to  be  Calacbitae.  (Hawlinson,  Comment 
on  Cuneiform  Inscr.  Lond.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTE,  or  CALE  ACTE  (KaXcUra,  Ptol.: 
Ka \rj  *Aicr^,  Diod.  et  al. : Eth.  KoAcuctIi'pt,  Calac- 
timis : Caronia ),  a city  on  the  X.  coast  of  Sicily,  abont 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cephalocdium.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  lieauty  of  the  neighbouring 
country ; the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Montes  Heraci  and  the  sea  being  called  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  “ the  Fair  Shore " (y 
Ku\y  ’Ater^).  Its  beauty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanchieans,  who  in 
consequence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  rapture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  n.c.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Events,  however,  turned  their  attention  else- 
where. and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zancle  itself. 
(Herod.  vL  22,  23.)  At  a later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Ducetiu.-,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Co- 
rinth. returned  at  the  head  of  a body  of  colonists 
from  the  Peloponnese ; and  having  obtained  much 
support  from  the  neighbouring  Siculi,  especially 
from  Archonide*.  dynast  of  Herbita,  founded  a city 
on  the  coast.  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
called,  like  the  region  itself,  Cale  Acte,  a name  af- 
terwards contracted  into  Calacte.  (Diod.  xii.  8,  29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
flourishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  city  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  dominion;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  Cicero's  time  a considerable  municipal  town. 
(Cie.  in  Terr.  iii.  43,  ad  Earn.  xiii.  37.)  Silius 
Italicus  speaks  of  it  os  abounding  in  fish,  “ littus 
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Ipiscosa  Calacte  " (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries;  but  there  is  considerable  difKculty 
in  regard  to  its  position.  Tho  distances  given  in 
the  Tabula,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  AlaesA.  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloedium),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
I the  modem  village  of  Caronia.  on  the  shore  below 
1 which  Fazello  tells  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  city  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Cluverius, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  “ littoris  exccllcns  amoenitas  ct  pulchritudo,” 
which  rendered  it  fully  worthy  of  its  ancient  name. 
(Cluvcr.  Sicil.  p.  291 ; Fazell.  i.  p.  383;  Tab.  Pent 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  ; where  the  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt.)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician Caecilios,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Calactinus.  (Athen.  vL  p.  272.)  (K.  H.  B.J 


CALAGUM,  seems  to  he  a town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  (Marne).  If  Iatinum 
is  Meaux,  Calngutn  of  the  Table  may  l*c  Chnilly, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Iatinum.  [G.L.] 

CALAGURRIS  (Calagorris,  Calaguris,  KaAd- 
7oupis,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ; KaAdyupoe,  Appian.  B.  C. 
i.  112:  Eth.  Calagnrritani : Calahorra),  a city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  llispania  Tarrnconnmis,  stood  upon 
a rocky  bill  near  the  right  hank  of  the  Ibenis 
| (Anson.  Epist.  xxv.  57,  barrens  seopulis  Colo- 
f gorris).  on  the  high  road  from  CaesaraugusU  (Za- 
ragoza) to  LegioVII.  Gemina ( Leon ),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  (Itin.  Ant  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Celtiberian  War  (n.c.  186:  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Scrtorius,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  Pompey.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  cities  which  remained  faithful  to  Sertorinj;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Calngurris  resolved  to 
share  his  fate.  Besieged  by  Pompey 's  legate  Afra- 
nins,  they  added  to  an  heroic  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Sa:untum,  Numantia,  and  Zaragoza , a feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a parallel  in  history:  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  for 
future  use  ! The  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Scrtorian  War  (Strab.  1.  c.; 
Liv.  Fr.  xei.,  Epit.  xciii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6,  ext.  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Oros.  v.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calngurris  was  a municipium 
with  the  civitas  Rornana,  and  Udonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Caesarangusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  was 
sumamed  Nassica  in  contra -distinction  to  Cai~v- 
gukms  Fibclaria,  a stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xci. ; Plin.  1.  c.  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calaguritani  Nassici  and  Calti- 
guritani  Eibulartnses).  The  latter  place  seems  to 
be  the  Calagnrris  mentioned  by  Caesar  aa  forming 
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one  community  with  Osca  {B.  C.  i.  60:  Calaguri- 
tani,  qui  erant  cum  Oacensibtu  contributi),  and 
must  be  looked  for  near  Osca,  ill  all  probability  at 
Jxtarre,  NW.  of  Ilucjca;  but  several  writers  take 
Jjxirre  for  Calagurris  Nassica  and  Calahorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Likert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  way  the  question  of  nttme  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  some  doubt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ebro  ( Loarre ),  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
so  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A similar  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Calagurris;  but  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Calagurris  Nassica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
various  epigraphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Nassica,  sometimes  of  Julia,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a munieipium.  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Etp.  vol.  i.  p.  255,  vol.  iii.  p.  22  ; Mionnet,  vol.  ». 
p.  34,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  67 ; Seslini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  119; 
Eckhel,  v«il.  i.  pp.  39 — 41 ; ltasche,  g.  v .)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  liad  a body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet  Octav. 
49). 

Calagurris  ( Calahorra,  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  first  Christian  poet,  Prudentius, 
whom  others  make  a native  of  Caksakaugusta. 
(Anson,  de  Prof.  i.  7;  Prudent,  llymn.  iv.  31,  Pe- 
risteph.  i.  117).  [P.  S.] 

CALAGURRIS,  a place  in  Aquitauia,  on  the  road 
between  Lugdunum  Convenarum  and  Tolosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antouinc  Itin.  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Cwerts, 
others  at  S.  Martorris,  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne , in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Go  ran  nt.  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  {St.  Ber- 
trand de  Cornminges)  must  be  measured  along  the 
Garonne.  The  places  between  Calagurris  and  To- 
losa. namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vemosole,  seem  to 
be  identified  by  their  names,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Cnzeres  and  S.  MartorrU  nre 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  other  remains  arc  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CAL  AM  A (t&  KoAaua.  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearchna  and  his  fleet.  The  modern  name  appears 
to  be  Ckurmut.  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Rio  de  la  Kaiameta,  which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  Kalnma  and  the  more  modem 
ChurmuL  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Xearchtts , vol.  i. 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CALAMAE  (KaAauat),  a village  of  Messenia 
near  Litnnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  KaUitni,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Kalamata:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Plinrae,  and  must  not  be  coufouuded 
with  Kaldmi.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 3;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  Peloponnesian,  p.  183;  Bo- 
l lay,  Recherche*,  p.  105;  Ross,  Reiscn  itn  Pelo- 
ponnes , p.  2.) 

CALAMFNAE.  Pliny  (ii.  95,  and  Harduin's 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  islands  some  called 
Calaminne in  Lydia.  See  Groskurds  Note  ( Transl. 
of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  624).  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  (KaAa.uoj),  a town  of  Phoenicia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  following  Trieris. 
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Polybius  (v.  68)  speaks  of  it  being  burnt  down  by 
Antioch  us.  [E.  B.  J.] 

C AL  AMYDE,  a city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  ( Geogr . Graec.  Min.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  that 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Lissus  and  30  stadia  from  Criu- 
Metopon.  Mr.  Pashley  ( Trav . vol.  ii.  p.  124)  V* 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ndge  between  the 
Tallies  Kontokyncghi  aud  Kdntanos:  on  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  may  be  traced  for 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  about  100 
paces;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a length  of  more  than  20  paces.  This 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  chisel.  [E.  B.  J.  | 

CALARMA.  [Aknak.] 

CALASARXA  (KoAd<rapr,a),  a town  in  the.  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
254),  who  atl'ords  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  topographers  in  Brutlium 
(Romandli,  vol.  i.  p.  215);  but  Stralro,  who  mentions 
it  together  with  Gkumkntum  aud  Vertinae  (the 
latter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  Ii.  B.J 

CALATHA’NA,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessalioti',  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 
CALATHIUS  MONS.  [Messksia.] 
CALATIA  (KoAorla:  Eth.  Cslatinus),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Samnium  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proximity,  have  often 
been  confounded  with  oue  another.  Indeed,  it  is  i»ot 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.  1.  A city  of 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modem  Caiazzo,  a small 
town  on  a hill,  about  a mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  milea  NE.  of  Capua.  This  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  sjjeaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Samnium  into  Campania  “ per  Alli- 
fanum  Calatinumque  et  Calenum  agrum”  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14)  lie  describes 
Murrell  us  as  inarching  from  Casilinutn  to  Calatia, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Vultumus,  and  proceeding 
by  Saticuln  aud  Suessula  to  Nola.  Here  also  the 
Seimiute  Calatia,  north  of  the  Vultumus,  must  be 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  the  Homans 
with  the  Sumnites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus. 
Thus,  in  b.  c.  305,  Calatia  and  Sura  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (Liv.  ix.  43);  seven  years  before  we 
are  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  by 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix  28):  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Roman  legions  were  encamped  previous  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  also 
the  Samnitc  and  not  the  Camptnian  city.  £Cau- 
DiUM.j  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it,  and 
it  probably  declined,  like  most  of  the  Samnitc  towns, 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
preserved  at  Caiazzo , attest  its  existence  as  a con- 
siderable municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire: 
and  a portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a very  mus-ivo 
style  of  construction,  is  still  visible.  (Routanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.430—434;  Maffei,  Mus.  Venm.  p.354; 
Orell.  /riser.  140.)  In  one  of  these  inscriptions 
we  find  the  name  written  “ Mun.  Caiat : " and  the 
same  form  occurs  on  coins  wliick  have  the  legend 
CA  LATINO. 
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2.  A city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  Appian  1 
Way,  between  Cnpua  ami  Boneventum.  (Strab.  v.  ] 
p.  249,  vi.  p.  203.)  Strabo’s  precise  testimony  on 
this  point  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Peut.,  which 
places  it  six  miles  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
(B.  C.  iii.  40),  who  speaks  of  Calntia  and  Casilimun 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  existe.tce  of  ruins  at  a plate  still  called  It 
Galazze,  about  half  way  between  Caserta  and  Mad- 
dalonu  (Holsten.  Sot.  ad  C Inter.  p.  2G8  ; Pelle- 
grini. IHscorsi  della  Campania , vol.  i.  p.  372 ; Ko- 
manclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  d.  c,  216,  the  Atellnni  and  Culatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
hattlc  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  Gl):  but  in  it.  c.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  Homans  for  their  detection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  Atclla  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  xxvi.  16,  34, 
xxvii.  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
fur  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  as  a dependency  of  that  city.  Hut 
it  was  restored  to  independence  by  Caesar.nnd  a colony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  alter  his  death  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Appian,  B.  C-  iii. 40;  Cic.  ad 
AtU  xvi.  8;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Znmpt,  de  Coltm. 
pp.  252,  296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a town  still 
flourishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Pliny  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  59.  6);  but 
it  moat  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  position  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itineraries.  It 
wras  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a mere  village: 
the  period  of  its  final  extinction  Is  unknown;  bnt  a 
church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Culaliam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  records  as  late  as  the  1 2th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  /.  c.  p.  374.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATl’M.  [Galatum.] 

CALAUKEIA  (KoAaupeia:  Eth.  KaXauptlr-ni ). 
a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  opposite  Pogon, 
the  harbour  of  Troezen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  Island  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
phietvony,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Hennione,  Epidaurus,  Aecina,  Athens, 
Prasine,  Nauplla,  and  Orehomenus  of  Boeotia;  the 
place  of  X'auplia  was  subsequently  represented  by 
Argos,  and  that  »tf  Pmsiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viH. 
p.  374 ; I’aus.  ii.  33.  § 2.) 

It  was  in  tins  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
fuge when  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poi-wm.  The  inhabitant*  of  Calaurcia  erected  a 
statne  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Paus.  II.  cc. ; Plut  Dem.  29,  scq.;  Lucian,  Encom. 
iMtn.  28,  *eq.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  pp.  369,  373),  that  Calaurcia 
was  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
tlie  continent  by  a strait  of  four  stadia.  Pausanias 
(/.  c.)  mentions  a second  island  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  named  Stiiaekia,  afterwards  Hi  era,  con- 
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taining  a temple  of  Athena  Apaturia,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a strait  so  narrow  and  shallowr 
that  there  was  a passage  over  it  on  foot.  At  present 
there  Is  only  one  island;  but  as  this  inland  consists 
of  two  hilly  peninsulas  united  bv  a narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia  and  Hicra.  It  is  now  called  /’oro,  or  the 
ford,  Utause  the  narrow  strait  is  fordable,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765.  near  the  centre  of 
the  island,  lie  found  here  a small  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  ruins;  and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  beeu  carried  off  for  building 
purposes,  ((’handler,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ; Leake, 
Mtrrea,  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  scq.;  Ross,  HWt rungen  in 
Griechndand , vol.  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.  [Indus.] 

CALCA'HIA,  a place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 
rood  from  Marseille  to  Fossae  Marianae  or  Fvz-les - 
Marti  guts , 14  M.  P.  from  Mast-ilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  n«ad  must  have  run  from 
Marseille  round  the  Etanrf  de  Berre,  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Calcaria  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadi  ere,  14  M.  P.  from  Marseille.  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'HIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9 miles  from  Eburacum  ( York).  The 
termination  - caster , the  presence  of  Homan  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  the  present  town  of  Tadcaster , as  the  modem 
equivalent.  So  does  the  distance.  Newton  Kyme , 
a little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred : the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcaster.  [K.  G.  L.] 

CALCUA.  [Nalcua.] 

GALE  or  CALEM  ( Porto  or  Oporto),  a city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Durius  ( Douro ) near  its  mouth;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo to  Bracara  Augusta, 35  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust,  ap.  Scrv.  ad 
Yirg.  Aen.  vii.  728,  reading  Gallaecia  for  Gallia; 
llin.  Ant.  p 421 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  jwtsjbly  lie  the  CaladDSUH  (KaA dSovror) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on 
a hill  (ii.  6.  § 39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  position  must  early  have 
made  it  a considerable  port ; so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Tortus  Cole,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modem  city  0- Porto  (i.  e. 
the  Port ) stands  a little  E.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  which 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Gaga.  [P.  S.j 

CALE- ACTE  (Ka'lj  ’Arr^;  Eth.  KoAa*mTTjT, 
KaAocum'rTjf,  KaAaxraior,  KaAodjcno*,  Steph.  B.i 
Akte),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phalasamian, 
and  on  the  W.  ami  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory. 
A district  called  Aide,  in  the  region  of  Mesoghia , has 
been  identified  with  it.  (Pashley,  Trar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KaAol  Atkins),  to  which  St  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Iloeck,  Krtta , voh 
i.  p.  440.)  [E.B.J.] 

CALEDO'NIA  (Eth.  Caledonius),  the  northern 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  celgdd  = a sheltered  place,  a 
retreat , a woody  shelter  (sec  Owen’s  Diet.),  the 
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plural  form  of  which  is  celeddtm.  In  the  same 
language  coiled  — thistle  stalks.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  of  these  wools  gives  us  the  preferable 
etymology  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  thistle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  former 
etymology  is  the  more  current. 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Ceded 
(or  Caledon)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  i.  e.  if  we  suppose  (a  doubtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  is  the  first 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (»i.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Am  in  ion  us 
Marcel Linu<  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  probably  the  tame 
population  under  a designation  augmented  by  a de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
ita  etymology.  With  the  later  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  Caledonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  populations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  opposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal jxiwer.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
southern  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  leme 
(Ireland).  Mela  differs  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Britannia  instead  of  Albion.  The  Oread  cs 
and  the  Hemodae  (Hebrides)  he  knows ; but  he 
knows  no  Caledonia. 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  first  author  who  men- 
tions Caledonia;  Tacitus  (Ayr,  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  information  supplied  by  that  com- 
mander,— “ triginta  propejam  anuis  notitiam  ejus 
Itomanis  armis  non  ultra  vicinitatcra  silvae  Cale- 
doniae  propagantibua.”  (Plin.  L c.) 

Solinus  gives  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Caledtmums  an  guilts,  and  con 
tinues  — **  in  quo  recess u Ulyxem  Calcdoniac  ap- 
pulsum  manifestat  ara  Gratis  lit  ter  is  scripta  I 
votum”  (c.  22).  To  refer  this  to  a mistaken  or  I 
inaccurate  application  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  far  as  Germany,  of  his  having  founded 
Asciburgium,  of  his  haring  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  aud  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  (Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ; besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  the  illustration  of  obscurum 
per  obscurius.  Again,  the  traditions  that  connect 
tho  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  (Vlgssae  pons) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable;  though,  possibly, 
when  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
Ulysses — and  many  other  so-called  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him  — are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Rinakio  arc  Italian,  i.  e.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immortalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Ibcrie,  or  even  a German  Ulysses, 
whose  exploits  formed  the  basis  of  a Greek  poem,  is, 
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j in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  more  im- 
probable than  the  fact  of  a Welsh  Arthur  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  classical 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  He 
! presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Ammianos 
Marcellimu  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Piets  being 
divided  into  two  g entes,  the  \Y\-calidones  ami  Vec- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  funner  term  any  population  different  from  that 
of  the  simple  Caledonians.  His  whole  text  con- 
linns  this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  Dt-calidones  from  the  Oceanus  /Sctictiledimius 
('Clufavos  KoAov/Atvoi  Aoi/T)KaAi)5<h'iOs)  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3) ; however  difficult  it  may  bo  to  determine 
whether  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  population  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deucaledunian 
! ocean  is  on  tho  south-western  side  of  Scotland  ; at 
, least,  it  is  more  west  than  east.  The  Cberaooestis 
! of  the  Xovantae,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clnta  (the 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Description 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Britannic  Island 
A lb  ion,  above  which  lies  the  Ocean  called  Deu- 
calidonian. 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  arc  to  a certain 
extent  the  same  as  the  coastmeu  of  the  Deueaii- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  they  are 
different.  Their  area  begins  at  the  I^elamnonian 
Bag  and  reaches  to  the  Varar  A estuary,  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caled<mian  Forest  (KoAtj- 
Sonos  opo/dis,  Ptol.  L c.).  Dealing  with  Loch  Fyne 
and  the  Murray  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  the 
l * lam  non  in  r i Bag  and  the  Varar  A estuary,  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  from  lnverary  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  are 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
populations.  The  Cantae,  the  Vaeomagi,  and  others 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  i-»  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  of  Caledonia  — there  is 
nothing  generic , so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  far  south 
J as  the  Grampians  at  least,  possibly  as  far  south  as 
tho  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  Is  more  or  less  generic,  at  least 
the  Uoresti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
j**ople  of  Caledonia  just  os  Kent  is  a port  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  looking  at 
the  same  time  to  certain  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a word  of  a comparatively 
restricted  signification  — that  it  denoted  a windy 
district  — that  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  — that  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  were  called  Caledonians  by  the  Britons,  and 
Di -Caledonians  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians— that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  fi»r  the  oeroa 
from  an  Irish,  fur  the  people  and  the  forest  from  a 
British,  source — that  the  western  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  Caledonians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agricoh  to 
become  known  to  that  commander  — and  tliat  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  populations  (cast  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  ranqurt,  so  becoming  more 
and  more  general. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  history  of  the  word.  As  to 
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the  original  tract  itself,  the  question  lies  open  to  a 1 
refinement  on  one  or  two  of  the  details.  The  Silet i 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemy  lies  north  of  tlie  Caledonii , 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &c.  But  thb  is  a country 
in  the  heart  of  the  gneiss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
liave  existed,  except  so  far  as  there  is  a tract  of  j 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inverness.  The  true  forest  con  scarcely  hare  lain 
north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven  — this  being  the  southern  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.  Again  — though 
this  is  a mere  point  of  detail  — Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a better  equivalent  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonius  than 
Loch  Fyne. 


CALE'LA  (KoA^Atj),  a place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  us 
that  Minucius  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Geruniitm.  lie  calls 
it  &*pa,  by  which  he  probably  means  a “ castellum,** 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum ; but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  to 
liave  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  front 
Gerunium.  [E.  11.  B.] 

CALEXTES  AQUAE.  [Aquae  Caudak] 
CALEXTUM  (preb.  CozalUi  near  Alaniz),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture* of  a sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 


Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
political  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricola’s  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Roman 
remains  are  next  to  none.  ( See  Wilson’s  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland.) 

How  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitus 
(. Agric . 1 1 ) suggest  an  ethnological  signification  as 
well? — *•  Kutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus  Germanicam  originem  adseverant.*’  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  inference — 
the  facts  being  the  large  limbs  and  the  sandy  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  collected 
from  its  context  in  the  Agricola,  and  from  the  eth- 
nological principles  that  guided  Tacitus,  as  col- 
lected from  the  Germania.  The  chief  distinctive 
character  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occurred  there  was, 
quoad  hoc,  a German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  was  this  worth  ? The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a notable  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  Caledonians,  the  Litter  must 
have  been  gigantic.  Their  military  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  The  Silurians,  who  trere  so,  arc 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  more  or  less. 
The  combination  of  these  facts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  tlte  Keltic  origin  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  Picn,  Scon.  Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  previous  new  favours  the  derivation  from  Cale- 
don = forest , as  opposed  to  Called  = Thistle  stalk. 

The  further  the  Romans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes:— 
“ Among  the  Britons,"  (observe,  thus  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  “ the  two  greatest  tribes 
arc  the  Caledonii  and  Meatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  Meatae  dwell  close  to  the  wall  — the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them  — having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  berries;  for  of  their  fish  they 
never  taste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed,  having  wives  in  common.  Their  state  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  fight  from  chariots : their  arms  consist 
of  a shield  and  a short  spear  with  a brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  they  use  daggers  also.”  (lxxvi.  12.) 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
country,  see  Britannia.  [R.  G.  L.] 


(Plin.  xxxv.  14.  «.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schneider,  ad  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  lie  the  city 
of  the  C alienees  Kmanici,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
s.  3).  ' [P.  S.] 

CALKS  (KdArjj:  Eth.  KaAijedr,  Calenus:  Calvf), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
raid  from  Tcanura  to  Casilintttn.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2.37.) 
When  it  first  appears  in  history  it  is  called  an  Au- 
sonian  city  (Liv.  viiL  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania.]  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  associates  the  people  of  Calee  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aurunci  and  the  Sidicini.  (Aen. 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  514.)  In  B.c.  332, 
the  inhabitants  of  Calcs  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
np  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  bnt  with  little  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  and 
occupied  with  a Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a colony  of  2,500  citizens  with  Latin  rights. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  liecame  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  liave  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  x.  20,  xxii.  13,  15,  xxiii.  31,  &c.)  It,  how- 
ever, suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  n.  c.  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  I*g.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Pam. 
ix.  13,  ad  Att.  vii.  14,  &c.)  He  terms  it  a Muni- 
cipium,  ami  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15;  IMin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  continued  preiperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a considerable  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  p.237 ; PtoL  iii.  1.  § 68).  as  well  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remains : but  no  further 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Yinicius,  the  son-in-law  of  Gennauicus, 
and  patron  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  (Tac.  1.  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Via  Iaitina, 
which  led  from  Teanum  direct  to  Casilinnin,  and 
then*  joined  the  Appian  Way:  it  was  rather  more 
than  fli  c miles  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinum.  Its  prosperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  celebrated  “ Falernus  uger,” 
and  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  favoured  district  in 
the  excellence  of  ita  wince,  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  sung  by  Horace.  (Hot.  Cartn.  i.  20.  9, 
31.  9,  iv.  12.  14;  Juv.  L 69;  Strab.  v.  p.  243; 
plin.  xiv.  6.  a.  8.)  So  fertile  a district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  we  find  that  besides 
the  original  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Calcs  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers  : first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  232.)  Calcs  was 
also  noted  for  ita  manufactures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a particular  kind  of  earthenware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Caleuae.  (Cato,  R.  R. 
135;  Varr.  tip.  Xoniuni,  xv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Cales  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
vaders, and  in  the  9th  century  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist : but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modern  city  of  Cold  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a very  jwor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of  J 
reticulated  masonry,  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  J 
marble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture.  ! 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  with  its  ancient  pave-  j 
ment,  may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A spring  ! 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  “ in 
agro  Caleno”  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near  Francolisi, 
a village  about  four  miles  W.  of  Calvi.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  437  ; Iloare’s  Classical  Tour.  vol.  i. 
pp.  246 — 243;  Craven’*  Abrvtzi,  vol.  i.  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memoric  dell’  Antichissinui  citla  di  Cold, 
4to„  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  wins  of  Cales  arc  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COW  OF  CALES. 

CALES  (K <fAn»,  KdAArjs),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeus.  (Arrian,  p.  14;  and  Marc, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Calex  (KdArjf).  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Lamar  bus  lost  bis  ships,  which  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thucydides 
places  the  Calex  in  the  Hcracleotis.  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  the  "Cales.  Lamachos 
and"  his  troo|M»  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Chalcedou.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a river 
Aloes  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a corruption  of  Calex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Cales  also  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Cales.  [G.  L.] 

CALETI.  or  CALETES  (KaA«™,  Strab.;  Ka- 
\tirai,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Seine  ( B . G.  i.  1).  In  b.  c.  57  it  was 
estimated  that  they  could  muster  10,000  fighters. 


CALINIPAXA. 

(They  are  enumerated  under  the  name  of  Caletes  in 
our  present  texts,  among  the  Annoric  or  maritime 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Vcrcingetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar 
j in  Alesia  in  n.  c.  52.  The  reading  “ Cadetes " 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  from 
the  Armoric  Caletes.  The  Caleti  also  joined  the 
Bellovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  in  a fresh 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.  {B.  G.  viii.  7.)  Strabo 
(pp.  189,  194)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  ride 
of  the  Seme,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  one  of  the  usual  lines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.  Ptolemy’s  position 
for  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Juliobona  ( LUlehmne ) was  their  chief  town.  The 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the 
name  Caux  being  a corruption  of  Caleti,  conformable 
to  a general  principle  in  the  French  language.  They 
were  in  the  modern  diocese  of  Rouen,  the  other  part 
j of  which  was  occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Veto- 
casses  or  Veliocaases,  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  included  in  the  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Hanluin  remarks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Pliny  all  the  MSS.  have  M Gal  Ictus.” 
The  Caleti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those 
peoples  who  cultivated  flax  largely.  [G.  L.] 
CALETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  which 
apjienrs  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a tract  of  territory  called 
after  it  the  ‘‘Caletranus  ager.n  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Sattrnia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albeyna)  was  established  *•  in 
agro  Caletr&no,”  but  he  docs  not  allude  to  the  city 
itself  (xxxix.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALINGAE,  a considerable  people  of  India  mtra 
Gangem,  close  to  the  sea  (».  e.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a capital  Parthalm  (Plin.  vi.  17,  18.  s.  21,  22). 
The  promontory  Cai.ingon,  which  wc  may  assume 
to  lieve  belonged  to  them,  was  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  u]>on  it  was  the  town  of 
Dandaoula.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  promontory 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  Calina 
patnam. , about  half  way  between  the  rivers  Maka - 
middy  and  Godavery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
lingae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Circars,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Orissa 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wido  diffusion,  and  their  close  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  facts  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Calingae  Gaxgakidks  (18.*. 
22).  and  mentions  the  Mopogalingae  on  a great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maccocauxgae  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  21,  22). 
Ptolemy  docs  not  mention  them;  bnt  their  position 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Mat-solia,  in 
which  he  places  the  inland  city  of  Calliga  (KoA- 
A lya),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dern Cool  loo,  above  Kuttnck , on  the  Mahanwldy, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Pliny.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 93.) 
There  are  other  trace*  of  the  name,  along  the  E. 
coast,  even  te  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  opposite  to 
Ceylon  KaAA iyiu6w  (vii.  1.  § 1 1 : Cory).  [P.  S.} 
CALINIPAXA  (prob.  Kanouye),  a city  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  the 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Jotnanes  {Jumna),  625  M.  P.  above,  according  to 
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the  itineraries  of  the  expedition,  in  which  however 
the  numbers  were  evidently  confused.  (Plin.  vi.  17. 

*•21.)  , [P-S-] 

CALLAICI.  [Gallaeci.] 

CALLAS  (KaAAas),  a smaller  river  on  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Oreus. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  445.) 

CALLATE'BUS  (KaAAarTjfoj).  Xerxes,  on  his 
march  from  ColoKsac  to  Sardes,  crossed  the  Maeaiuler 
and  came  to  Callatebus,  a city  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honey,  that  is  sugar,  out  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Hertxl.  vii.  31).  Stephanos  (s.r.  KaAAdrijSos) 
merely  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KaAAary&ios,  probably  his  own  invention.  The 
tamarisk  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cogain  us  near  A inch  Ghieul  (Hamilton,  Researches, 
Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Moeauder 
and  on  the  road  to  Sanies.  It  corresponds  well 
enough  to  the  probable  position  of  Callatcbus,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  it.  [G.  L.] 

CALLA'TIS  (KaAAaru,  KaAaTii,  KaAAa-ria, 
or  KaAAaKna),  a large  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coiiut 
of  the  Euxine.  It  was  a colony  of  Miletus  (Mela,  ii. 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acervetis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  Etym.  Mag.  describes  it  as  a co- 
lony of  Ueracleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  else  but 
that,  at  a later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
from  Heracles*.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  29;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
319;  Scymn.  Frag.  15;  Diul.  xix.  73,  xx.  25; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  de 
Ardif.  ir.  1 1 ; Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  have  been  flourishing  down 
to  a late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  w ith 
the  town  of  Collat  or  Collali.  [L.  S.] 

CALLENSES.  [Calentlm]. 

CALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  Veuta  Belgarum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames.  In  the  seventh  Iter  this 
town  is  specified  as  Callevo  AUrtbatum.  In  the 
twelfth  it  is  simply  Calleva.  How  far  docs  this 
justify  us  in  separating  the  two  towns  ? It  simply 
indicates  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Cal  leva  somewhere.  It  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
CallcTa  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a second  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  difference  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isurium.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Isurium 
Brigantum,  in  another,  simply  Isurium.  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a second  Calleva,  mentioned  by 
any  extant  author,  is  unnecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  SilcMester  is  the  generally  recognised  mo- 
dern equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CALLIABUS  (KoAA/apo*  : Eth.  KaAAiaptus),  a 
town  in  eastern  Locris  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited in  Strabo’s  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  531 ; Strab.  ix.  p. 
426:  Steph.  B.  I.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 
ii.  p.  180.) 

CALL1CH0RUS,  a river  of  Bithynia  mentioned 
bv  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  also  by  Srylax  ( Peripl . p. 

34).  ' [G.  H 

CALLI'CULA  MONS,  a range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  Campania.  The  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xxii.  15,  16),  from  whom  wc  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vulturous,  known  as  the 
Kale mus  Agcr,  from  the  upper  valley  of  that  river, 
about  Calatia  and  Allifae,  which  belonged  to  Sam- 
mum.  This  ridge  is,  in  fact,  the  same  of  which  the 
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| continuation  S.  of  the  Vulturous  was  known  as  the 
Mans  Tifata.  Ilanniluil  crossed  it  without  opposi- 
i tion  on  his  march  from  Samnium  into  Campania 
(b.c.217),  when  he  laid  waste  the  Kaleroian  Plain; 
but  on  his  return  Fabius  occupied  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Callicula,  as  well  ns  Casilinum,  which  com- 
manded the  postage  of  the  Vulturous,  hoping  thus 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a stratagem,  and  effected  the  passage  of  the 
mountain  without  difficulty  (76.  16 — 18).  Poly- 
bius, who  relates  the  same  operations  (iii.  91 — 94), 
designates  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
'EpiSiay'uv,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
Tpc&cu'bj',  from  Trebia  or  Trebula,  a small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood;  but  the  position  of  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  M Trebianus  Agcr," 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  another  }«tssagc  (xxiii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vulturous.  The  name 
given  by  Polybius  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
corrupt.  [K.  H.  B.l 

CALLI'DROMUS.  [Oeta.] 

CALLI'ENA  (KaAA. tea,  Arrian.  Peripl.  Mar. 
Erythr.,  KaAAmvd,  Cosmos  Indicopl.  ii.  p.  337: 
Kalliannee,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Bombay),  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [I*.  S.l 

CALLIEXSKS.  [Callilm.] 

CA'LLIKAE,  a town  of  Saumium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  who  relates  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petelius  and  L.  Papirius  in  n.  c.  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Sunnites,  Callifae,  Rufrium  and  Allifae. 
Cluver  supposes  Callifae  to  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Carife , in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  be- 
tween Frigmto  and  Trevico:  but  this  position  seems 
much  too  distant : and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Callifae  on  the  site  of  Calvin,  a 
village  about  five  miles  E.  of  Allife,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Matese,  where  there  exist  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Trutta,  AnHchita  AUifane , 4to., 
Napoli,  1776  ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.458;  Abckcn, 
Mittel  Italien , p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA  [Calendar]. 

CALLI'GERIS  (KaAArycpij),  an  inland  city  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  rivere  Benda  and  Pseudostomus.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 83.)  Some  identify  it  with  Collieiia. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  146.)  [P.  &] 

CALLIG1CUM  PROM.  [Cory.] 
CALLINl'CUS,  CALLINl'CUM.  [Nice  mo- 
Rttm.1 

CALLINU'SA ( KaA A Ivouo-a  = KoAtj  Ntjoos?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §4)  places  to  the  \V.  of  Soli.  D’Anvillo 
( Mem.  de.  t Acad,  des  laser,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  /.7m  i, 
and  from  another  Venetian  map,  Capo  de  A lesson- 
dreta.  (Engel,  Kypros,  toI.  i.  p.  74;  Mariti,  Yiaggi, 
vol  L 199.)  [E.B.J.] 

CALLl'OPE  (KoAAkJs-tj,  Pol  x.  31 ; Appian,  Syr. 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  a.  29).  a town  founded 
by  Seleucus  in  Parthia.  The  situation  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  ot  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucus,  and  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [V.] 

CALLI'POLIS  (KoAAliroAii).  1.  ( Gallijtoli ),  a 
maritime  city  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarcntino 
Gulf,  aliout  30  miles  from  the  Iapygian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarentum.  (Pliny 
gives  the  former  distance  at  32  M I’.,  and  the  latter 
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at  75.)  Its  name  sufficiently  attests  its  Greek 
origin,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  Mela  (ii.  4), 
who  calls  it  MUrbs  Graia,  Callipolis;"  and  we  learn 
from  Dionysius  (Fr.  Mai.  xvii.  4)  that  it  was  founded 
by  a Lacedaemonian  named  Leucippus,  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  Tarentines,  who  had 
themselves  previously  had  a small  settlement  there. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Anxa 
(“Callipolis  quae  nunc  est  Anxa,”  iii.  11.  s.  1G), 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  never  lost  its  Greek  appel- 
lation, which  it  retains  almost  unaltered  at  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  city  doubtless  occupied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  Gallijtoli,  on  a rocky 
peninsula  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a bridge  or  cause- 
way. It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  trading  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contains  above  12, (MX)  inhabitants.  (Galatco, 
Be  Situ  Iapygiae,  p.  39  ; Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
— 47 ; Swinburne,  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  368  ; Gius- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Gtogr.  s.  r.). 

*2.  A city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a colony  from  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Xaxns.  (Scymn.  Ch.  286  ; Strab.  vi.  p.272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  in  Herodotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gel  a.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  successor  Gelon,  according  to  a policy  familiar 
to  the  Sicilian  despots,  as,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  E.  const  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
dorus; and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  before  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Stepli.  B.  s.  r.)  Silius 
Italians,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  (xiv.  249);  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro-  ! 
bably  situated  on  the  coast  between  Naxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  II.  B.] 

CALLI'POLIS  (KaAAliroAir:  Gallipoli),  a town 
in  the  Tiinu-ian  Chcrsonesus,  opposite  to  Lampsacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589;  Steph.  B. s.  v.\  Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 4; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.  [C  allium.] 

CALLl'RRHOE  (KaWityor)),  warm  springs  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea.  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  A nt.  xvii. 
6.  § 5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  an  “ cal  id  us 
foils  medicae  salubritatis.”  (Reland,  Falnest.  pp.  302, 
303,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  is  thus  described  by 
those  intelligent  travellers;  “ Looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  Callirrhoe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vary  between  red,  grey, 
and  black,  and  have  a bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a manner  choked, 
with  a crowded  thicket  of  cancs  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain’s 
side,  and  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
one  place  a considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen 
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precipitating  itself  from  a high  and  perpendicular  >11011 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  we  found  ourselves  at  what  may  be 
termed  a hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  so  little  abated ; this  continues  as  it  passes 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 

water  of  the  same  temperature We  passed  four 

abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half-a- 
mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the  distance  from 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  and 
a half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a cognomina! 
city  at  Callirrhoe ; in  which  we  think,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  he  must  be  wrong,  since  there  v 
not  space  or  footing  for  a town  in  the  valley,  so  far 
as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ; and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  very  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  ail  were  too  much  defaced  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Roman.”  (Travels,  pp. 
467—469.)  Its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de. 
scrilied  by  Lieut.  Lynch.  “ The  stream,  12  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a southerly  direction, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  air  70°,  of  the  sea  78°,  of  the  stream  94°,  one 
mile  tip  the  cha-m  95°.  It  was  a little  sulphureous 
to  the  taste.”  It  issues  from  a chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  from  80  to 
1 50  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a small  delta 
about  2 furlongs  to  the  sea  (Lvnch’s  Expedition , 
p.371.)  ’ [G.W.] 

CALLIRRHOE  FONS.  [Athf.xae,  p.292.J 
CALLISTRATIA  (KoAAMrrparla),  a town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Carambis  (Martian.  PeripL  p.  73):  it  was  also 
called  Marsilla,  according  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Carambis  is  well  known,  Callis- 
tratin  may  also  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

CALLITHE'RA,  a town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

CA'LLIUM  or  CALLl'POLIS  (KaAAiov,  paus. 
x.  22.  § 6 ; KaAA/voAtr,  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  c. 
Kdpa(;  Liv.  xxx.  31 : Eth.  KaAAi«uj),  the  chief  tnwu 
of  the  Callicnses  ( ol  KoAAitjt,  Thuc.  iii.  96),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia.  on  one 
of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Si«erciieus  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  marched  into  Aetolia  in  b.c.  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Gallium,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Paus.  x.  22.)  Calliiun  also  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
have  burnt  himself)  to  Naupactus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt.  Corax  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

CALO,  a station  in  the  north  of  Gallia,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  read  between 
Vetera  (Xantcn)  and  Gelduba  ( Geldub , as  D’Anville 
calls  it,  Gelb  or  Gtlltp).  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  Kttmelbach . the  same  apparently  that 
D’Anvilie  names  the  K el  net,  Kennelt,  or  Kendrl, 
seems  to  represent  Calo.  [G.  L.] 

CALOR  (KoAcvp).  1.  A river  of  Sainnium.  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
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Vulturous,  still  called  the  Calore.  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  same  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  the  Autnlus  and  the  ^ilarus 
have  their  sources : from  thence  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W.,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Bene ven turn,  and 
joins  the  Vulturous  a few  miles  SW.  of  Teles  ia.  In 
this  course  it  receives  two  tributary  streams  : the 
Sabatus  or  Sabbato,  which  joins  it  under  the  walls 
of  Beneventum,  and  the  Tainarus  or  Tamaro,  about 
5 miles  higher  up  its  course.  It  was  on  the  bunks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventum, 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  b.c.  214;  and  some 
authors,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchus  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  however,  according  to  Livy,  really  occurred 
at  a place  called  Campi  Yetercs  in  Lucauia.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  14,  xxv.  17;  Appian.  Annib.  .*16.) 

2.  A river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Silarns. 
Its  name  is  known  only  from  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  110) 
which  marks  a station  “ Ad  Calorem,”  on  the  rood 
leading  front  Salcrnum  into  Lucania ; the  distances 
given  are  confused,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Calore,  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagrus 
or  Taruigro , and  joins  the  Silarus  ( Sole ) about  5 
miles  from  its  mouth.  fE.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoAbs  troreyjAs),  a river  of  Pontus,  the 
position  of  which  may  be  placed  approximately  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  120  stadia  west  of  the  river 
Rliirius.  which  is  Rizah  in  the  Pashalick  of  Trebi- 
zond.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a trading  port  called 
Cale  Parembole.  (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

CALPE  (KdAmj:  KaAiris,  Philostr.  V it.  A poll. 
v.  1 ; Gibraltar'),  the  ancient  name  of  the  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar ),  which  funned  the  northern  of  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  southern  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [Abyla,  Hkrculis  Columnar].  Calpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (ili.  p.  139)  as  a mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Bastuli,  not 
large  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance due  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
lances  of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadcira  (Cadiz) 
on  the  W.,  and  from  Malaca  (Malaga)  on  the  E., 
and  2200  stadia  from  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  pp.  156, 
168,  comp.  L p.  51,  ii.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philostr.  i c. ; Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 
6).  Mela  (i.  5.  § 3,  ii.  6.  § 8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
so  as  to  be  almost  pierced  through;  but  whether 
this  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  clear  from  Mela’s  wools.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  outmost  mountain  of  Spain,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iii  1.  s.  1,  3). 

The  name  has  been  a fertile  subject  of  Conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  finding  a significant 
Greek  word  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  ndAmj,  an  urn,  to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  fancied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Jur.  Sat.  xiv.  279;  Aden.  Or.  Mar.  348,  349). 
More  worthy  of  notice,  though  evidently  confused, 
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are  the  statements  of  Eustathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
64)  and  Avienus  (l.  c.  344 — 347).  The  former 

says  tliat,  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  tongue, 
but  Alybe  ('AAv€v)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Abenna  by  the  ttarbarians  (comp.  Philostr. 

1.  c.)  and  Cynegetice  (KvntytT nrij)  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  <k>wn  Abyle  or  Abylyx  (’AfuAt)*'  fj 
’ASuAukcl).  Arenas,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Punic,  a lofty  mountain.  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  Abyla,  Alyfju,  Calpe , were  originally 
identical;  the  chief  difference  of  form  bring  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  though  some 
would  make  it  Il>erian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas,  ad  Solm.  p.203; 
Txach.  ad  MeL  ii.  6.  § 8;  Wemsdorf,  ad  Avien. 
1.  c.).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp-e,  Cart-t ia,  Tart-etsua,  as  will  appear 
under  Cautkia,  where  also  will  be  found  a discus- 
sion of  Strabo's  important  statement  respecting  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3 miles ; its  circumference  about  7 ; and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar or  Algesiras , which  opens  up  from  the  Straits , 
having  5 miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8 for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Cartria. 

The  modern  name  is  a corruption  of  Jebel-Tarik, 
i.  e.  Me  kill  of  Tarik,  a name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam , p.  107 ; Carter,  Journey 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Col.  James,  Hist,  of 
the  Herculean  Straits.)  [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (KdArrj),  a river  of  Bithynia,  the  Chal- 
pas  of  Stmbo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant , and  the  Sanga- 
rius.  There  was  also  a port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  (A nab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  luilf  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  port  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a beach;  and  rinse  to  the  sea 
there  is  a source  of  fresh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
Kirpe  Liman.  Apollonius  (Arg.  ii.  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  “ deep  flowing  " [G.  L] 

CAL  PI  A.  [Cautkia.] 

CAI.UCO'NES  (KaAoihc&fv**),  a tribe  of  the  Le- 
pontii  in  Khaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kalanca.  (Plin.  iii.  24; 
Ptol.  ii.  12.  § 3.)  [L.S.] 

CALVUS,  a hill  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).  [P.  S.] 
CALYCADNUS  (KaAuftaJvoi),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a general  eastern  course 
bet  ween  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  it 
passes  Sckfkich,  the  remains  of  Seleuceia,  and  enters 
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the  Mediterranean  north-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon.  “ The  most  fertile  and  the  only  extensive 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Trmcheiotis  is  the  valley  of  the 
Calrcadnus,  a district  which  was  sometimes  called 
Citia  " (Leake,  Ana  Minor , p.  116.)  The  Caly- 
radmis  is  about  180  feet  wide,  opposite  to  Seleuceia, 
where  there  is  a bridge  of  six  arches.  The  river  ia 
now  called  the  Ghiuk-Su.  It  enten  the  sea  through 
a low  sandy  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Antioch oa 
and  the  Homans  (Polyb.  xxii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontory  Caly- 
cadntun,  except  in  certain  cases.  Livy  (xxxviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  but  he  speaks  both  of 
Calycadnum  and  the  Sarjiedon  (promontoria);  and 
Aj'pian  (Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promoti-  i 
tone*  Calycadnum  and  Sarpodonium,  and  in  the  j 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarjiedon  of  Strabo  were  the  ( 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Caralirre,  as  Beaufort 
supposed  (Karamania,  p.  235),  the  Calycadnum.  i 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  riror,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
List  an  el  Kakpeh,  which  is  between  Cape  Caralirre , | 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Calycadnus.  Beaufort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  1*  the  Zephyrium  j 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmus  i 
44  as  a sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  from  the  Caly- 
cadnus," which  is  about  the  true  distance;  but  in  the  ! 
Studiasmus  it  is  called  Sarjiedon  La.  According  to 
the  Stadiasinus  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum  1 
must  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coa>t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  This 
identification  of  Sarjiedon  with  Lusan  el  Kahjteh, 
and  the  position  of  Zephyrium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus, agree  very  well  with  Strabo’s  words; and 
the  Zejdiyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybius  and  Apjiian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnus  and  Zejihyrium ; but  his  Zephyrium  may 
still  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  [G.  L.] 

CALYDXAE  INSULAE  (KaAuSxm  yijaoi). 

1.  A group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (IL  ii.  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  Cilymna.  For  details,  see  Ca- 
LYMNA. 

2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  lie  tween  Tenedos  and  the  jiromontory 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  j).  604  ; Quint.  Smym.  xii. 
453  ; Kustath.  nd  Horn.  II.  ii.  677 ; Tzetz.  ad  Ly~ 
cophr.  25  ) But  no  islands  are  found  in  this  jx»si- 
turn ; ar.d  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Horner  mentioned 
above,  though  tlw  Calydnae  of  Hotuer  are  in  on 
entirely  different  junction. 

CA'LYDON  (KaAoiwx  : Eth.  KaiWSwnoT,  Cnly- 
donius:  Kurt-aga),  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Aetolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Curetes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  son.  Calydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (wpiaxw*)  °f  Greece,  but  to  have 
sunk  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  Evenus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7$  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  vtrpfuooa  and 
ahrtirfi,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the 
city  was  situated  on  a rocky  height ; but  Strabo 
6ays  that  these  ejathets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  cele- 
brates the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  “ lovely  ” 
(Ipavrlj)  Calydou.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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j Horn.  Tt  ii.  640,  ix.  577,  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116;  Strab. 
j pp.  450,  seq..  460.)  In  the  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
; incessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  who  continued 
j to  reside  in  their  ancient  capital  Pleuron,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  exjiel  the  invaders  from  their  coantry. 
A vivid  account  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Curetes  and  Cnlydonians  is  given  in  an  ej»isode  at 
the  Iliad  (ix.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydon 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Ocneus,  father  of  Tydeus  and 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomede*.  In  the 
j time  of  Oeneus  Artemis  sent  a monstrous  boor  to  by 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  by 
Meleager  and  numerous  other  heroes.  (See  IHct.  of 
Myth.  art.  Meleager.)  The  Calydonians  took  jiart 
in  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  638.) 

Calydon  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period.  In  B.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  the  possession  at 
the  Achaeans,  but  we  are  not  told  how  it  came  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Kaupactus  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Xaupactus  who  gained  jiossession  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acamanians  that 
they  applied  to  the  I^icedacmonians  for  help ; and 
Agcsilaus  in  consequence  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Sjoirtan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Lenctrn  (b.  c.  371),  when 
Kpriminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetolia  ns. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c. 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a considerable  place;  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actiiun  (b.  c.  31).  It 
continues  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  § 1;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
§ 2 ; Diod.  xv.  75  ; Cacs.  B.  C.  iii.  35  ; Mel.  ii.  3. 
§ 10;  Plin.  iv.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 14.)  Calydon  was 
the  head -quart era  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  La- 
jdiria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augustus  gave  to  l’.itrae  in 
Aclmia  the  statue  of  this  goddess  which  had  be- 
longed to  Calydon.  (Tatis,  iv.  31.  §7,  vii.  18  §8.) 
There  was  also  a statue  of  Dionysus  at  l’atnte 
which  had  been  removed  from  Calydon.  (Taus. 
vii.  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a temple  of 
Apollo  Laphrios  (Strah.  p.  459,  with  Kramer's 
note) ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there 
was  also  a lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  p. 
64,  a.] 

In  the  Roman  jtoets  we  find  Calydimi*,  a woman 
of  Calydon,  i.  e,  DeTanlra,  daughter  of  Oeneus,  king 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  112);  Calydonitu  keros, 
i.  c.  Meleager  (Ibid.  viii.  324);  CulydimiuM  amnis, 
i.e.  the  Achclous,  separating  Acaniania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia 
(Ibiil.  viii.  727,  ix.  2);  Calyibmia  rtymt,  i.  c.  Apulia, 
because  Diomedcs,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  grandson 
of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.  (Ibid.  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  tbe  site 
of  Calydon.  The  Tcutingerian  Table  places  it  east 
of  the  Kvenus,  and  9 miles  from  this  river;  but  this 
is  clearly  a mistake.  It  is  evident  from  Strabos 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  tbe  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Pleuron 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Evenus.  between  this 
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Tim  and  the  Achelous.*  Leake  supposes  the  rnins  j 
which  he  discovered  at  Kurt-agi , a little  to  the  E. 
of  the  Evenus,  to  bo  those  of  Calydon.  They  are 
distant  a ride  of  1 hour  and  35  minutes  from  Me- 
tolonghi , and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt.  Aracynthus  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
the  Evenus,  where  that  river  issues  from  the  in- 
terior valleys  into  the  maritime  plain.  They  do  not 
stand  on  any  commanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epithets  above  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  tliat  Strain)  sup- 
poses these  epithets  to  apply  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a half ; 
and  outside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peri  bolus  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , VoL  iii. 

533,  seq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  CA'LIDON,  a place  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ainmianus  Marcel li mis  (xxvii.  1). 
D’Anville  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Valesms,  who  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cabilona,  takes  the  place  to  be  Chdlon-sur-Saone ; 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  alteration. 
The  narrative  of  Ammianus  docs  not  help  us  in  de- 
termining the  position.  Wah  kenaer  (Gcog.  vol.  i. 
p.  516),  relying  on  the  resemblance  of  name  which 
he  finds  iu  the  forest  of  Caldnoven,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Thumvtll* , places  Calydon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
Thionrilie , or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  Thionrilie.  at  Yentz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mu6el,  where  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  lie 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.] 

CALYMXA  (KdA vfira,  KaXigiva : Eth.  Ka- 
\vuvios:  Kalimno ),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Calydnae  (yrjtroi  KdAuS^tu,  II.  ii.  677):  the  other 
islands  were  probably  Leras,  Tclendos,  Hypseremos 
(Hrpaerebma)  and  Plate.  (Comp.  Strab.  x.  p.  489.) 
Calymna  is  the  correct  orthography,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (Bbckh, 
Inter.  No.  267 1 .)  This  form  also  occurs  in  Scylax, 
Strabo,  Ovid,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Alag- 
uum ; but  out  of  respect  for  Horner,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
call  the  island  Calydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  different  islands,  Ca- 
lyd na  and  Calymna.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23 ; Stepb. 
B.  i.  rr.) 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  Acolians 
or  Dorians  under  Heraclid  leaders.  It  also  received 
an  additional  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  Island  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (I)iod.  v.  54  ; Horn.  II.  ii.  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicarnassus,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Coe  and  Nbyrus.  (Herod, 
vii.  99.) 

Calymna  is  an  island  of  some  size,  and  contains  at 
present  7000  inhabitants.  A full  account  of  it, 
together  with  a map,  is  given  by  Ross  in  the  work 
cited  below.  The  description  of  Ovid  ( de  A rt.  A m. 

* The  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in 
which  Pleuron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
E.  of  the  Evenus,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
description,  and  cannot  have  been  written  os  it  now 
stands.  (See  Kramer's  note.) 
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ii.  81)  — “silvis  umbrosa  Calymne" — docs  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  and  was 
probably  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity ; since  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  produces  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey ; for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (“  Fecundaque 
rnellc  Calymne,”  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222 ; Strab.  /.  c.) 

With  rte-pect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Pliny  in  one 
passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Coos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentions 
three,  Notium,  Kbyrus,  Mendeterus.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  remains  are  found  in  the  valley  above 
the  harbour  Lindria  on  the  western  side  of  the 
bland;  but  Ross  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  church  toO  Xpiarov  ttjt  T*poi/»raAJjM,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  Stephanas  («.  r. 
KdAuSva)  speaks  of  Apollo  Calydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a plain  still  called  Argos,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Casus.]  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  d>-n  Grit 
chitehen  Inst  In,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.) 

CALYNDA  (KdAovSa ; Eth.  KaAwScvs), a town 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanos,  b placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p.  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
G lane  os,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appears,  from  a passage  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor- 
dered on  that  of  Calynda.  Damasitbytnus  (Herod, 
j viii.  87),  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mb  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes ; from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sea- port.  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  from  Polybius  (xxxi.  17),  subject  to 
Caunus ; but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Rhodians. 

Fellows  supposes  Calynda  to  be  under  u range  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks; 
“ many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  the 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  valley  b guarded  ty 
walls  of  a very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship." 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glancos  or  Makri , and  east  of  the  river  Talnman 
-tu.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  to 
Daedala  by  Hoskyn.  (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a name  otherwise  un- 
known to  us.  It  lies  NNE.  of  Makri , on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucns  or  Makri , at  a place  called  Iloozoonilee, 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows’  Lycia.  “ The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain;  a great  direct,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre.” 
(Spratt’s  Lycia.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady- 
anda. Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Hoozoomlee  may  be  the  Calvndinn  moun- 
| tains.  (Spruit's  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  43.)  But  these 
< Calyndian  mountains  are  a modern  invention,  perhaps 
originating  in  a mbundcrstandiug  of  Herodotus  (i. 
I 132),  who  speaks  of  the  “Calyndian  frontiers” 
(oCpwv  ruv  KclKuv&ikuv).  Between  Hoogoomlee  and 
Makri,  a distance  of  about  9 miles,  there  are  no 
ruins;  “ but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  there 
is  a burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a building  which  stood  on 
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the  spot,  have  the  name  ‘Cadyanda*  included  in  | 
their  inscriptions.”  (Spratt’s  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  44.) 
It  in  stated  in  another  passage  in  this  work  that  the 
nionuineutal  inscription  was  found  five  or  sue  miles 
south  of  Cadyanda. 

The  name  Calynda  occurs  in  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  a9  a 
Lycian  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lycian  city  to 
Canons  in  Caria.  Pliny  (v.  28)  mentions  u Flumen 
Axon,  Oppidom  Calynda."  It  is  plain  that  Pto- 
lemy’s Calynda  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Cady- 
amla;  nor  can  the  position  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo’s  position  of  Calynda.  It  is  certain  that  ! 
Calynda  is  not  Cadyanda.  None  of  the  inscriptions  ' 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  given  by  Fellows  and  in 
Sprat t’s  Lycia  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little  | 
or  no  doubt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large  ! 
river  Talaman-Su,  which  seems  to  be  the  Cal  bis  of 
Strata,  and  the  same  river  tliat  Pliny  and  Livy  call  I 
the  Indus.  [G.  L.J  I 

CA'MACHA  (Kaua^a:  ^ewdZA),astrowE  fortress  | 
of  Annenia,  called  in  Armenian  (Jama km,  and  also 
An  I,  was  well  known  in  history,  but  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(Joum,  (ieoy.  SffC.  vol.  vi.  p.  203)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  SW.  from  Ersinydn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  ( Kara-Su ).  It  is  a singular  place; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a wall  of 
very  ancient  structure,  but  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  the  river  bank. 

It  enclosed  a celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramazd, 
containing  a great  number  of  literary  monuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gamakh  signifying  “ a 
corpse.”  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  1 ltli  century. 

(Coinp.  Const.  Porph.  dc  A dm . Imp.  50  ; St. 
Martin,  Mem.  tur  I Armenia  vol.  i.  p.  72;  Bitter, 
Erdkundt , vol.  x.  p.  782;  Chcsney,  Exped.  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAM  AKA  (K  audpa:  Eth.  K auapalos,  Steph.  B.), 
a city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 5),  at  a distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (i.  r.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lata.  (Iloeck,  Krela,  vol.  L pp.  10,  394, 
416.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CAMARACUM  ( Cambray ),  in  Gallia,  a town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  ( Bacay ) to 
Taruenna  ( Ttrauenne).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Scheldo,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nttrd.  Its  po&ition  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAMAKl'XA  (Ka^apiva  or  Kanapira:  Eth.  Ka- 
fiapivaio i,  Camarinen.sis : Camarana ),  a celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipp&ris.  It 
was  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Cape 
Pachynum.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  city,  i.  e.  599  b.c.,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thuc.  vi.  5; 
Schol. ad IHnd.  01.  v.  1 6 ; Euseb.  Chron. ad  01. X L F.) 

It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
years  after  its  first  foundation  it  uttcinpted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  city,  but  the  effort  proved 
unsuccessful;  and, as  a punishment  for  its  revolt,  the 
Syracusans  destroyed  the  refractory  city  from  its  foun- 
dations, b.c.  552.  (Time.  l.c. ; Scymn.Ch.294 — 296; 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  1.  c.)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  nntil  about  b.c.  495,  when  Hippocrates,  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  by  a treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Camarina.  and  recolconed 
the  city,  himself  assuming  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekist.  (Time.  1.  c. ; Herod,  vii.  154;  Phi  list, 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind.  OL  v.  19.)  This  second  colony 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  Gelon, 
the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  who,  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  B.  c.  485,  removed 
tliither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  and  a second 
time  destroyed  their  city.  (Herod,  vii.  156;  Time. 
1.  c. ; l’hilist.  1.  c.)  But  after  the  expulsion  of  Thra- 
sybulns  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Gela,  for  the 
third  time,  established  a colony  at  Camarina,  and 
portioned  out  its  territory  among  the  new  settler*. 
(Diod.  xi.  76;  Time.  1.  c.,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  TvAaW  for  TtKwo%  ; Schol.  ad 
Pind.  01.  v.  19.)  It  is  to  this  third  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  n.  c.  461,  that 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  victory  of 
Psaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  city  his 
newly,  founded  abode  (riv  vtoinov  ilpav,  01.  v.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  bnildings  of  the  new  city  were  rising, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a state  of  insignificance 
to  one  of  wealth  and  power  (av*  huaxarias  tfxioi, 
lb.  31).  The  new  colony  was  indeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  predecessors,  and  the  next  50  years  were 
tho  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Cama- 
rina, which  retained  its  independence,  and  assumed 
a prominent  rank  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
In  their  political  relations  the  Cainarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  their 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse:  hence  they  were  k-d 
to  sejarate  themselves  in  great  measure  from  the 
other  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  b.c.  427,  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  to  theSyracusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  tlie  Dorian  alliance,  and  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a few  years  after 
induced  them  to  conclude  a truce  with  their  neigh- 
bours at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a general 
pacification.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  65.)  By  the 
treaty  finally  concluded,  Thucydides  tells  ns,  it  was 
stipulated  tliat  the  Cainarinaeans  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (Mo^ryoeriKij), 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
as  the  city  of  that  name  was  situated  far  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Mougastia.]  A few  years 
later  the  Cainarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  anns 
(Thuc.  v.  4);  hut  when  the  great  Athenian  expe- 
dition appeared  in  Sicily,  they  were  reasonably 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  either  side,  promising  to 
maintain  a strict  neutrality.  It  was  nut  till  fortune 
had  declared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans 
that  the  Cainarinaeans  sent  a small  force  to  their 
support.  (Thuc.  vi.  75,  88;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.) 

A few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
of  Sicily  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ca- 
marina.  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Himilco  in 
tlie  spring  of  n.  c.  405,  but  the  city  itself  was  not 
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attacked ; nevertheless,  when  Dionysius  bad  failed  in  ] 
averting  the  fall  of  Gela,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  ! 
city  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  the 
Camariuaeans  were  induced  or  emstrained  to  follow 
their  example ; and  the  whole  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  quitted  their  homes,  and  ef- 
fected their  retreat  to  Syracuse,  from  whence  they 
afterwards  withdrew  to  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiii.  108, 
111,  113;  Xen.  licit.  ii.  3.  § 5.)  By  the  treaty 
concluded  soon  after  between  Dionysius  and  tlw 
Carthaginians,  the  citizens  of  Camarina,  as  well  as 
those  of  Gcla  and  Agrigcntum,  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  continne  to  inhabit  their 
native  cities,  but  as  tributaries  to  Carthage,  and 
prohibited  from  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xiii.  114.)  Of  this  permission  it  is  probable  that 
many  availed  themselves ; and  a few  years  later 
we  find  Camarina  eagerly  furnishing  her  contingent 
to  support  Dionysius  in  his  war  with  the  Cartlin- 
ginians.  (Id.  xiv.  47.)  With  this  exception,  we 
bear  notliing  of  her  during  the  reign  of  that  despot; 
but  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  Camarinaean*  were 
subject  to  his  rule.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  however,  they  readily  joined  in  the  enter- 
pri>e  of  Dion,  and  supported  him  with  an  auxiliary 
force  in  his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Id.  xvi.  9.) 
After  Timoleon  liad  restored  the  whole  of  tlie  east- 
ern half  of  Sicily  to  its  liberty,  Camarina  was  re- 
cruited with  a fresh  body  of  settlers,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered  a certain  degree  of  prosperity.  (Id. 
xvi.  82,  83.)  But  it  suffered  again  severely  during 
the  wars  between  Agathocles  and  the  Cartlmginiana, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  plundered  by  tho 
Mamertines.  (Id.  xix.  110,  xx.  32,  xxiii.  1.) 

During  the  First  Punic  War,  Camarina  early 
espoused  the  Roman  cause;  and  though  in  u.c.  258 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  llainilcar,  it  was  quickly  recovered  by  the 
Roman  consuls  A.  Atilius  and  C.  Sulpieius,  who,  to 
punish  the  citizens  for  their  defection,  sold  a large 
part  of  them  as  slaves.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9;  Polyb.  i. 
24.)  A few  years  later,  u.c.  255,  the  coast  near 
Camarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  befel  the  Romans  during  the  war,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  their  whole  fleet  by  a violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  was  its  destruction,  that  out  of 
364  ships  only  80  escaped,  and  the  whole  coast 
from  Camarina  to  Cape  Pachvnum  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecks.  (Polyb.  i.  37 ; Diod.  xxiii. 
18.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
found  in  history.  Uudcr  the  Roman  dominion  it 
seems  to  have  sunk  into  a very  insignificant  place, 
and  its  name  is  not  once  found  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  Strnlw  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  of  which  in  his  time  little  more 
than  the  vestiges  remained  (vi.  p.  272);  but  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  that  it  still  continued  to 
exi'it  as  late  as  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  From  this 
period  all  trace  of  it  disappears : it  was  never  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
desolate,  though  a watch-tower  on  the  coast  still 
retains  the  name  of  Torre  di  Caimtrana. 

From  the  remains  still  extant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  city  occupied  a slight  eminence  between  the  two 
small  streams  now  called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana 
and  the  F.  Frascolari.  The  former,  which  is  much 
the  most  considerable  of  the  two,  is  evidently  the 
HirrAKis  (’ImrufNf)  of  Pindar  (0L  v.  27),  which 
he  describes  as  flowing  past  the  town,  and  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  water  by  means  of  artificial 
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canals  or  aqueducts.  It  is  a copious  stream  of  dear 
water,  having  its  principal  source  in  a large  fountain 
at  a place  called  Comiso,  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  Foils  Dianae  of  Soliuus,  which  he  places 
near  Camarina.  (Solin.  5.  § 16.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  remarkable  fountain  at  a place  called 
F i tvara,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Croce , which  has, 
perhaps,  equal  claim  to  this  distinction.  (Fazell. 
v.  1.  p.  225;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  191 ; Haare,  Class. 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261 — 263.)  Tho  Frascolari  is 
probably  the  OANisCftam),  known  to  us  only  from 
the  same  passage  of  Pindar.  More  celebrated  than 
either  of  these  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  l.  c.,  iyywp'iau  Ai ifarrjy ; pal  us 
Camarina,  Claudian),  which  immediately  adjoined 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a mere 
marshy  pool,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  Hip- 
paria  near  its  mouth,  and  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  city  very'  unhealthy,  ou  which  account  we  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but,  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
recommended  to  let  it  alone.  They  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted their  project;  but  by  so  doing  laid  open  their 
walls  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  their  enemies 
soon  after  availed  themselves  of  its  weakness,  and 
captured  the  city.  The  period  to  which  this  trans- 
action is  to  be  referred  is  unknown,  and  the  whole 
story  very  apocryphal ; but  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
Mb  kIpu  K anoipivav  tucltnyros  yip  ifisivw,  passed 
into  a proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  700;  Serv.  ad  loc.\  Suid.  s.  v.  Mb  idvst  K.; 
Steph.  B.  s.v.  Kafidpiva;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  198.) 

The  remains  still  extant  of  Camarina  are  very 
inconsiderable : they  consist  of  scattered  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  tire  vestiges  of  a temple,  now 
converted  into  a church ; but  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  remains  of  its  port 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were 
still  visible  in  the  17th  century,  though  now  for  the 
moat  part  buried  in  sand.  (Hoare,  l.  c.  p.  260; 
Fazell.  v.  2 ; Cluver.  SiciL  p.  192 ; Amico,  Lex. 
Topogr.  SiciL  vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Camarina  are  numerous : they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  flourishing  period  of  its 
existence,  b.c.  460 — 405.  Some  of  them  have  the 
head  of  the  river-god  Ilipparis,  represented,  as  usual, 
with  horns  on  his  forehead.  Others  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  a quadriga 
on  the  reverse,  probably  in  commemoration  of  some 
victory  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  games. 

' (\L  H B.] 
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CAMATULLIC1.  The  “ regio  Carnal  ullicornm  " 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  between  Portus  Cit ba- 
rista and  the  Suelteri.  The  position  must  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  cast  of  Marseille.  It  is  supposed  by 
Harduin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a place 
called  Jlamatuelle , near  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Grimaud,  represents  the  ancient  name ; and  D'An- 
ville  and  others  adopt  this  opinion.  [G.  L.] 
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CAMBADE'NE  (KsviffafcyrJb  I»id.  Charax.  p.  6), 
a district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a place 
railed  Baptana,  containing  a statue  and  pillar  of 
Seminunu.  [Baoistani’8  Moss.]  [V.] 

CAMHALA  ( KauSaAa),  in  the  district  of  Hynpi- 
ratis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Great  sent  Menon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.)  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  sur  1’Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  69)  supposes  the 
Hv*piratU  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  leper, 
NK.  of  Erzrum  ; but  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  denote  the  same  district  under  the 
name  of  Syspiratis.  and  this  he  places  to  the  S.,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia- 
bene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  leper;  nor 
did  the  troop*  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erzrum.  Major  Rawliuson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riches  of  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
Asped-Rml  or  Kizil-Uzen.  ( Journ . Geoff.  Sue. 

vol.  x.  p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMBALIDUS  MOXS.  [Bagistanus  Mohs.] 
CAMBES,  a place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Rauracorum  (Angst)  to  Argentovaria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Combes  is  Grot  Kernbt, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  department  of  J/aut  Eh  in. 
There  is  a Little  Kcmbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  [0.  L.] 

CAMBIOVICEXSES,  a name  of  a people  that 
appears  in  the  Table;  but  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  Cambiovicenses.  (I)’Anville,  Notice,  &c. ; 
Walckenaer,  Geoff,  vol.  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

CAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  itine- 
rary presents  the  difficulty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  viz.,  a vast  difference  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  route,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
lum to  Rutupiae  (llichboroMffk):  nevertheless,  when 
wc  reach  Calcaria  (Tadcastcr),  though  there  is  one 
road  due  south  and  another  south-east,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  us  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  Iter , and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  tire  numbers  vary 
with  the  MS. ; and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.  From  Eboracum  ( York)  to 

M.  P. 

Calcaria  ( Tadcaster)  - - ix. 

Cambodunnm  - - - xx.  al.  xxx. 

Mancunium  (Manchester)  - xviii.  al.  xxiii. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Elland,  between  Halifax  ami 
Huddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions ; ami, 
accordingly,  G ret  land,  Snwerby,  Almond  bury,  Grim- 
sear,  Stainland  (at  all  of  which  place®  Roman  remains 
have  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodunuin.  In  the  Monnmenta 
Jiritannica  its  modern  equivalent  is  Slack.  [R.G.L.] 
CAMBOLECTRI.  PKny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri Atlantici  in  Gallia  Xarbanenais,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  be  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
also,  under  the  Aquitaine  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
“ Cainbolectri  Agoinates  Rictonibus  juncti,”  as  Har- 
duin  baa  it;  but  “ Cainbolectri " ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  A geminates,  as  Walckenaer  affirm*,  and  he 
places  them  about  Cambo , in  the  arrondiasement  of 
Bayonne,  in  the  department  of  JJa. tuet  Pyrenees. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  {icoples  and 
distinguishing  them,  that  they  ore  two  genuine 
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names.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Cainbonum  [Cambonum]  may  be  geographically 
connected  with  the  Cambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBO'XUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Ci vitas  Valentis 
( Valence'),  through  Civitas  Vocontiorum  (Die),  to 
Mansio  Vapincum  (Gap).  The  route  is  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Die  it  goes  to  Mansio 
Luco  (Luc),  then  to  Mutatio  Vologatis  ( Vangtlas)-, 
tlien  tl»e  Gaura  Muns  is  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambonum ; tlie  next  status)  be- 
yond Cambcmum  is  Mon*  heleucus (Soli  on).  Walcke- 
naer (vol.  iii  p.  46)  places  Cambonum  at  La  Combe, 
to  the  south  of  MotUclus.  D’Aaville  did  not  venture 
to  assign  a site  for  Cambonum ; but  if  the  rood  has 
been  well  examined,  the  place  ought  not  to  be 
doubtful.  [G.  L-] 

CAMBORICUM.  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Camboritum , and  perha|>s  this  is  preferable,  — the 
-rit-  having  the  same  power  with  the  Jibed-  in 
Rhedyuna  (Ox-ford)  =*  ford.  In  this  case  the  word 
would  mean  a font  orer  the  Cam.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  tho*e  noticed 
under  Cambodunum. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  Carlisle,  runs 
to  Cacsaromagus  ( Writtle),  Colonia  (Colchester  or 
Maldon),  Villa  Faustini,  Iciani.  Camboricum,  Duro- 
lipons,  Durobrivae,  Causennae,  Lindum, — this  Utter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  i.e.  Lin- 
coln. That  A ncaster  = Causennae  is  nearly  cer- 
tain; but  the  further  identifications  of  Villa  Faus- 
tani  with  Dunmow,  of  Iciani  with  Chester  ford,  and 
Durolipons  with  Cambridge  or  Godmanchester,  and 
of  Durubrivis  will)  Caisior  or  iro/er-AVtcton.  are 
uncertain.  Add  to  this  the  circuitous  character  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  rid  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon.  Tl)e  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cambridge  and  Icklingham 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk).  In  the  former  place 
there  are  the  castra  of  Chester- ton  andGrant-eArzfcr, 
in  the  latter  a ramp-field,  a Rom- pit -field,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  Again, — as  Horsley  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  Icklinghain  stands  run* 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  t° 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made.  [R.G.L.] 

CAMBU'NII  MONTES  a range  of  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly, is  a continuation  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt.  Olympus  on  the  east.  The 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  root  B muds. 
The  principal  pass  through  these  mountains  is  called 
Vol  us  tan  a by  Livy,  the  modem  pass  of  Servia. 
I^*ake  remarks,  that  “ in  the  word  Voluatana  the 
V represents  prolably  the  B,  which  was  so  coratwo 
nn  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  places;  the  two 
last  syllable*,  oraed,  are  perhaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  OTtea,  and  have  reference  to  the  pas*,  the 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  BwAoo  trrttaS  (Liv. 
xlii.  53,  xliv.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iu. 
p.  338.) 

CAMBYSF/XE.  [Albania]. 

CAMBY'SES  ( Yori  or  Gori).  a river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  the 
Coraxici  M.,  flowing  through  the  district  ofCamby- 
senc.  and  falling  into  the  Cyrus  (A’«r),aArr  uniting 
with  the  Alazonius  (Alusan).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  ex|fedition  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  u.  c.  65.  Its  water  *** 
remarkable  for  its  coldness.  (Mel.  iii  5.  § 6;  l’hn* 
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▼i.  13.  s.  15  ; Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  3 ; Epit.  Strab.  \ 
ap.  Hudson,  Geogr.  3/m.  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  [P.  S.] 
CAMBYSES  (Kau€u<nji,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Amm.  i 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Media  Atropatene,  which 
appears,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemy,  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  locality;  but  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
anus  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amardus,  now  Sejid-Rud.  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(xi.)  a nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  irepi 
rbr  KauStHnjy  wora/tS*.  [ V.] 

CAMEIRUS.  [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  (KaurjAo§o<r»roi,  Ptol.  vi.  8. 

§ 12).  a wild  tribe  of  Carmania,  placed  by  Marcian 
(p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  Dara,  east- 
wards towards  the  Desert.  [V.] 

CAME'KIA  or  CAME'RIUM  (K« fi*pia:  Eth.  Ka- 
H*pivo*,  Camerinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisci  Latini 
taken  by  Tarqninius  Prise  us.  (Liv.  i.  38.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  find  it  enumerated 
among  the  colonies  of  Alba  Looga,or  the  cities  founded 
by  Latina*  Silvias.  (Diod.vii.  ap.Eustb.Arm.  p.  185; 
Origo  Gentit  Rom.  17.)  Dionysius  also  says  that 
it  received  a colony  from  Alba,  but  bad  previously 
been  a city  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a war  against  Romulus  and  Tatius,  but 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a Itouian  colony  esta- 
blished there  (ii.  50).  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  from  Rome,  Cameria  was  one 
of  the  foremost  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarqnins,  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consul  Verginiua, 
K.  c.  502.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40.  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  be  received  as  historically  true ; at 
least  it  explain*  why  the  name  of  Cameria  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  I>atin  League 
shortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever  j 
again  appear  in  history' : and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tacitus  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Coruncanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameria  (Ann. 
xi.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Camerinus  borne  by 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  Sulpician 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extraction. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latium  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a period,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjectural. 
J’alombnra , a small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro,  and  about  22 
miles  from  Rome,  lias  a s fair  a claim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abeken,  Mittel  Italien , p.  78.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
CAMERI'NUM  (Kapapivov,  Ptol.;  Kafitpia,  Ap- 
pian ; Kamiprij,  Strab. : Eth.  Camerinus  or  Camera, 
-ertis:  Camerinn),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
pied a lofty  position  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Flusor  ( Chienti ),  and  a few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
city  is  found  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a place  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Cae«.  B.C.  i.  15;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viiL  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antonias  at 
Perada,  it  was  seized  by  l’lancus  with  two  legions. 
(Appian,  B.C.  v.  50.)  At  a later  period,  probably 
under  Augustus,  its  territory  was  portioned  out 
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among  military  colonists;  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
municipium,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
empire  a tolerably  flourishing  town.  (Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  240,  256;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53  ; Orcll.  Inter.  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Camkrtks  are  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Um- 
bria. As  early  as  b.  c.  308,  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  the  Ciminian  forest 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
&s  far  as  to  the  Camertes  (“  usque  ad  Camertes  Um- 
bras penetrasse  dicuntur,”  Liv.  ix.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  first  foundation  and  origin  uf  the  pecu- 
liarly favourable  position  in  which  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic.  Thus  in  it.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  cities 
that  furnished  supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (“  Camertes  cum  aequo  foedert  cum 
Romanis  essent,”  Liv.  xxviii.  45).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  (‘‘  Camertinum  foedus  sanctissimum  at  quo 
aequissimum,”  pro  Balb.  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  § 8; 
Plut.  Mar.  28).  And  at  a much  later  period  we 
find  the  “ Municipes  Camertes  " themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  cinperor  Septimius  Sevcrus  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  (“jure  aequo 
foederis  sibi  confirmato,”  Grutcr,  Inter,  p.  266.  1 ; 
Orcll.  Inter.  920). 

A question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  others  also  found  at 
Comer  mo,  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  principally  founded  on  a passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.227),  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  apjxured  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  different  towns;  but  it 
appears  that  Kapapivov  is  certainly  an  interpolation; 
and  tho  city  he  calls  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  “ on  the  very  frontiers  of  I’ieenum,”  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Camerinum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loe. ; and 
compare  Du  Theil’s  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserts  the 
Camertes  among  the  “ populi  ” of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerinum  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camera  or  Camara,  and  it  is  a plausible 
conjecture  of  Lcpsias  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  (Tyrrhener  /Vajo/er,  p.  33.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  tho  battle  between  tho 
Romans  and  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  296,  as  fought  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  (iv  tjj  Ka/ttprluy  x&'p®, 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  at 
Clusium  (x.  26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.. 36) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Camertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
j came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  “ ager  Camera  ” 
in  common  w ith  Piccnura  and  Gaul  (Gallia  Togata) 
I (pro  Soil.  19)  in  a manner  that  can  hardly  be 
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understood  of  so  limited  a district  as  the  mere  territory 
of  Camerinum.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  name  in  different  forms  among  the  modern 
towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Italy — Camero 
near  Foligno , Camerata  between  Todi  and  Amelia, 
Ac.,  — may  be  a remnant  of  this  wider  extension  of 
the  Camertes. 

The  Camkrini  mentioned  by  Valerias  Maximus 
(ri.  5.  § l)  as  having  been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  captivity  by  P.  (?)  Claodius  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinum ; but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  account  with  the  rest  that  we  kn  .w  of  their 
history.  Probably  Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  of 
B.  c.  268,  who  reduced  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Pioenum,  is  the  person  meant  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERTES.  [Camkkixvm.] 

CAMICUS(Kajtioc&*),  a city  or  fortress  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythical  history  of  that  is- 
land. was  constructed  by  Itaedalos  for  Cocalus,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dence, and  deposited  his  treasures  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
together impregnable.  According  to  the  same  legend, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Cocalus,  and  secretly  buried;  his  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Therom  (Dtod.hr.  78,79;  Strab.vi.  pp.  273 — 279; 
Arist.  PoL  ii.  10;  Steph.  By*,  v.  Ka/uxSt;  Tzetz. 
Chil.  i.  506 — 510.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  C amicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  now 
lo6t,  called  the  Ka/n*io<(Athenae.iii.  p.86,  ix.  p.388; 
Soph.  fr.  299 — 304,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Camicus  occupied  the  site  on  which  Agrigentum 
wax  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.204; 
Swinburnes  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.)  But  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Cnpys,  the  cousins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schol. 
ad  Find.  Pyth.  ri.  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  mi ucet  1 by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  after  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  lloesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  By*,  e.  'Attpdyat;  Vib.  St  guest,  p.  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  lie  the  one  now 
called  Fiume  delle.  Canne,  which  flows  into  tho  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  (Jirgtnti ; and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  the  ncighlourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Sicidiana,  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  221;  Serra  di  Falco, 
Ant.  della  Sicilia , vol.  iiL  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Alcrar 
gas,  pp.  17,  18.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

CAM  ISA  (ra  Kaumo),  a fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Comisene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo’s  time  (xii. 
p.  560).  * [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMISE'NE(Ka^i«n7»'^).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
pene  or  Calupene  and  CamLsene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Pontus  Rock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and  i 
there  was  a strong  place  CamLsa,  which  was  ruined  1 
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in  Strabo’s  time  (p.  560).  In  another  place  (p.  546) 
he  says  that  the  Halys  rises  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  Camiaene  (Ka^yajjnj  in 
Casaubon’a  text).  CamLsa  was  on  the  mod  from 
Sebastia  to  Nicopolis,  and  24  Roman  miles  from 
Sebastia  (Semi).  The  Camisenc,  then,  is  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halys  or  Kizil  Ermak.  [G.  L.J 
CAMMANE'NE  (Ka^iaj'ijxrrj),  a division  (if 
Cappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptolemy  (v. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  places  in  the  division,  calls 
it  Cammanene.  Zaina,  one  of  the  towns,  is  on  the 
road  from  Tavium  to  Mazaca  or  Caesareia.  [G.  L] 
CAMPAE  (Kd/i»<n,  Ptol.),  and  Cam  be  in  the 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefectara  Ciliciae  of  Cappadocia, 
16  miles  N.  or  NW.  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea;  it  lias 
been  conjectured  to  be  a place  called  Knba.  [G.  L.] 
CAMPA'NIA  ( Kaji»aWa),  a province  or  region 
of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Laliutn,  on 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  on  the  S.  by 
Lucania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  limits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Massican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuesso,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  tho  territory 
between  the  Sil&rns,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lucania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  on  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  Picextini  (a  branch  of  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  Picennm  on  the  Adriatic),  and  was  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Campania,  properly  so  called, 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  of  Campanians  apjiears 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a portion  of  the 
province;  nnd  did  not  include  the  people  of  the  bill 
country  about  Suessa,  Cales,  and  Tcanuin,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurunci  and  Sidicini.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Massican  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Sinuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  mountains  that  rise  between  Suessa  and 
Toanum,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  ranee. 
Ycnafrum  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vnltumus,  which  had  been  originally 
Sanmite,  were  afterwords  included  in  Campania; 
though  Strabo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  frontier  of 
C&nqania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Mons  Callicula  X.  of  the  Yul- 
tumus,  and  the  Mons  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  SE.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Sirous.  Near  this  latter  point,  a side  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  ofl*  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitutes  a lofty  and  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Surrentinc  IVomontorv. 
It  is  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Cumae 
or  Crater,  as  the  Bay  of  Xaples  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  tliat  of  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Campania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  S.  of  this 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Pooidonian  Gulf,  as  far 
os  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus. 
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The  region  thus  limited  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  in  the  world,  and  unquestionably 
the  fairest  portion  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Homan 
writers  vie  with  one  another  in  celebrating  its  na- 
tural advantages, — the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty 
of  its  landscape,  the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harbours.  Pliny  calls  it  “ felix  ilia 
Campania — certamen  human. ae  voluptatb."  Florus 
is  still  more  enthusiastic : “ Omnium  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  orbe  terrarnm  pulcherriina  Campantac  plaga 
est.  Nihil  mollius  caelo.  Denique  bis  Horibns  ver- 
nal. Nihil  uberius  solo,  ideo  Libcri  Cererisque  cer- 
tamen dicitur.  Nihil  h os  pi  tab  us  mari.”  Even  the 
more  sober  Polybius  and  Strabo  are  load  in  its 
praises;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  about  Capua 
41  fundum  pulcherrimum  populi  Homani,  caput  pecu- 
niae, pacts  omamentum,  subs  idiom  belli,  fuudamentuxn 
vectigaliuin,  horreum  legionum,  solatium  annonae." 
(Pol.  iii.  91 ; Strab.  v.  pp.  242.  243;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Flur.  i.  16 ; Cic.de  Ley.  Ayr.  i.  7,  ii.  28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  nnbroken  plain,  of  almost 
unequalled  fertility,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  uniformity  is  broken 
by  two  remarkable  natural  features:  tlic  one  a group 
of  volcanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  between 
Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and  constituting  a broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  abouL  15  miles  in  length  (from  E.  to 
W.),  and  from  8 to  10  in  breadth.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  hills  is  the  Moxs  Gaurus,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Prochyta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Forum  Vulcnni,  or  Solfatara , near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil.  Attn.  431;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  133);  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  erup- 
tion in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monte  Nuevo,  near  the  same  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  from 
the  group  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a broad  ginlle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  VESUVIUS,  whose  regular  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
features  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  character  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  such  striking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  os  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  “ extinct  for  want  of  ftiel.”  But  the 
volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  just  no- 
ticed, must  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely 
extended.  The  mountain  called  Rocca  Monjina  or 
Mte  di  Sta  Croce , which  rises  above  Suessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aurunci  [At'BUSa],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campania,  np  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  the  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  tn 
all  probability,  from  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  tliat 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
gmon plains  (Campi  l’hlcgraei : to  ♦A*7pa<a  »«- 
8ia)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  21;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tion by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Cami*i  La  bo  k rs  I (I‘lin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  from  which  b probably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Terra  di  Lavoro , now  used  to  designate  the  whole 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  plain  in 
the  world  (vtSfor  «v5 aipov  terror  or  run  an arrur), 
and  telL  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality ; while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crop*  in 
the  year, — two  of  spelt  ((«ta),  one  of  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  vegetables  (\d\ava).  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  tlwt  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roses,  which  were  employed  for  the  ointments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  “ alica,”  apparently  a kind 
of  pasta,  called  by  Strabo  gdi/Spot.  (l’lin.  xviii.  8.  s. 
9,  11.  s.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soib  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  (Virg.  G.  ii.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  “ ager  Campon  us,” — the  district  immediately 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
public  property  of  the  Homan  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  the  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  b no  doubt 
that  vines  were  cultivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  L c.),  but  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills;  the  Mossican  and  Falomian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mons  Mastic  us  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  nrar 
Sucssa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  fianks  of  Mt. 
Gaums  and  the  other  hills  near  Puteoli,  and  the  Sur- 
rentine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  le.-s 
I dbtingnbhed:  that  of  Vcnafrum  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence  (Hear.  Carm.  ii.  6.  16).  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.  (Plin.  Hi.  5.  a.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor.  i.  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a tolerably  uniform  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  I.irb  to  Cumae:  but  S. 
of  that  city  it  b interrupted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  volcanic  hills  ulready  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrupt  head- 
land of  Miacnum.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Ajiennincs,  the  coa-t  b deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay.  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-like  form,  but  called  also  the 
SlxusCuMASUa  and  PuncOLAMtJS,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Cumae  and  I'utooli, — and  now  fa- 
miliarly know  n to  all  as  the  Bay  of  Naples.  (Strab. 
v.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding  this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued by  the  outlying  i.«lands  adjoining  them:  those 
of  Af.naiua  and  Prochyta,  utF  Cape  Misemtm* 
being,  like  the  hills  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Caureak,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous dills  and  walls  of  limestone,  b obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
] which  ends  in  the  Surrentiue  Promontory.  The 
\ shores  of  thb  beautiful  gulf,  so  nearly  land-locked, 
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and  open  only  to  the  mild  and  temperate  breezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sought  by  the  Homans,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  luxury;  and  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  towns  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  houses,  villas,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
vals between  them  were  so  numerous,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  continuous 
city.  (Strab.  l.c.)  Tacitus  also  calls  it  “ pulcher- 
ritnus  sinus,”  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  devastation  caused  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.  D.  79.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  this  extensive  bay,  immediately  within  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  hay, 
known  as  the  Smus  BjUAXUS,  or  Gulf  of  Baiac;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  harbours, — that  of 
Misenum  itself,  close  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Puteoli,  which,  under  the  Homan  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Si- 
nnessa  to  Cay*  Misenum,  os  forming  a gulf  (p.  242); 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  tliat  extends  from  the  Circeian 
Promontory  on  the  N.,  to  Cay*  Misennin,  or  rather  to 
the  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia),  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Surreutine  Promontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  hay,  wider  than  that  of  Saples, 
hut  less  deep;  this  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Pusidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paestanus,  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  hut  only  its  northern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climate  of  Cimp.miaw.is  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  diameter,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  hays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating inHuence,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  had 
a particular  attraction  for  the  Homans  in  the  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Noapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  regions;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  was 
(ound  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Solfatara),  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a considerable 
article*  of  commerce.  (Lucil.  A etn.  433.)  A pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  clay  ( creta ) used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  alica , was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  place,  which  bore  the  name  of  Colies  Leu- 
cogai-i;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  formed  a cement  J 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in  I 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Puteulanum.  (Plin.  ' 
xviii.  11.  s.  29,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  appears,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re-  1 
pealed  changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  successive  swarms  of  foreign  invaders. 
(Pol.  iii.  91.)  The  earliest  of  these  revolutions  are  ; 
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involved  in  great  obscurity;  but  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  population  of  this 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race.  An- 
tioch us  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhabited  by  the 
Dpi  cans,  “ who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  Poly- 
bius, on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establish  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  and  described  the  shores  of 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  and  Ausonians : 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  farther,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oscans,  as 
separate  races  which  successively  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242  ) The 
fallacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious:  Opicans  and 
Oscans  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  Ausonians 
were  a branch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with  them.  [Auboxes.]  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  these  regions 
found  them  occupied  by  the  |**ople  whom  they  called 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  of  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opicia  (’Owurla);  and  thus  Thucydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cumae  as  y fv  ’Ovona  (vi.  4). 

At  the  same  time  we  find  numerous  indications  of 
Tyrrhenian  (i.  e.  Pelasgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  Etruscan 
domination.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L p.  45;  Abeken,  MiiUl 
Jtalicn,  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  priur  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  coasts,  while  that  people  occupied  principally  the 
interior,  is  a point  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

The  earliest  fact  tliat  can  be  pronounced  historical 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cumae;  and  though  we  certainly  cannot  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  late 
chronologers  (u.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
moc«t  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy, 
j [Citmak.]  The  Cumaeans  soon  extended  their 
}»ower,  by  founding  the  colonies  of  Dicaearchia,  Pa- 
[ laepoiis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  formed 
settlements  in  the  interior  at  NoIa  and  Aliella.  (Jus- 
tin. xx.  1.)  But  it  is  probable  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a new  and  m ire 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
fact  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  information  we  have  concerning 
it.  Polybius  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos- 
sessed also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  Nola; 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Capos. 
(Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Nola  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  tells  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  city  was  Vulturnum,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Cato,  op.  YtlL 
Pat.  i.  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do- 
minion was  established  is,  however,  a very  doubtful 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  foundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  b.c.  471,  we  cannot  snp]w* 
that  the  {*riod  of  Etruscan  rule  lasted  much  above 
fifty  years, — a space  apparently  much  too  short : on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  tliaxi  three  centuries  earlier  (Veil.  Pat.  L c.) 
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mat  not  improbably  have  erred  as  much  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
tual date,  we  are  told  that  these  Tuscan  cities  rose 
to  prat  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  gradually  became 
enervated  and  enfeebled  by  luxury,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighbours  the  Samnites.  The  fate  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capua,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
ami  a share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  ultimately  fell 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
soon  followed  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam 
nite:  they  seem  to  have  constituted  from  the  first  a 
separate  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Campani,  “the  people  of  the  plain."  It  is  evi- 
dently this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodorus 
as  the  “first  rise  of  the  Ca:n|Anian  people”  (t& 
t6vos  ri>v  Kauxardiv  owia ttj,  Diod.  xii.  31 ),  though 
be  places  it  as  early  as  B.  c.  440;  w hile,  according 
to  Livy  (iv.  37),  Capua  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  till  n.  c.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occupation  of  Capua  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Etruscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44 ; Diud.  xii.  76,  who, 
however,  gives  the  date  b.  C.  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thus  constituted 
was  essentially  of  Oscon  race.  The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conquerors  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a comparatively 
small  body;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oscan  population,  which  had  continued  to  subsist, 
though  in  a state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new'  conquerors,  so  that  the  two  be- 
came completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  language  of  the  Campanians  con- 
tinued to  be  Oscan : indeed  it  is  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  name,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inliabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Campania.  Nor  docs  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  national  union 
among  them.  The  Ausones  or  Aurunci,  and  the 
hidkini,  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  still  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — Acerra,  Atella,  Galatia, 
and  Sacssula — seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknow  ledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city : but  Nola  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
preserved  a closer  connection  with  Samnium ; while 
Nuceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
belonged  to  the  Alfutemi,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Romans  came  into  connection  in  the  fourth 
century  is.  c.  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a numerous  and  powerful 
notion:  Capua  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  moot  opulent  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  31.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
were  already  so  far  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wholly  unequal  to  contend  in  anus  with  their 
more  hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  r.  c.  343  the  petty  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
tacked by  the  powerful  Samnites,  applied  for  aid  to 
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f the  Campanians.  This  was  readily  furnished  them : 
but  their  now  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gates 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  city  and  territory  (deditio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  latter  now  took  up  their  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvua  at  Mt.  Gaurus, 
and  Suessula,  soon  freed  the  Campanians  from  all 
danger  from  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  subjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a very  independent  part ; and  at  length 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  when  these 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  b.c.  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Falemus  ager.”  The  knights  of 
Capua  (equites  Campani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posed the  defection  from  Rome,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  “ ci vitas  sine 
suffragio.”  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  cities  of  Cumae,  Suessula,  and  Arerrae.  (Liv. 
viii.  11,  14,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  period  that  followed  this  war  for  above 
120  years  the  closest  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  legions, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries:  and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius, in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  b.  c.  225,  classes  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
in  one  body;  while  he  enumerates  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  the 
war  of  b.c.  340,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occasional 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites:  and  some  of  the 
cities  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  their  adversaries. 
But  the  capture  of  the  Greek  city  of  Palaepolis  in 
b.  c.  326,  led  the  neighbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a treaty  with  Rome,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  faithful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Nola  in  b.c.  313,  and  of  Nuceria  in  308,  firmly 
established  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Camjania.  This  scents  to  liave  been  ad  - 
milted  and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  c.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  22 
— 26,  ix.  28,  41 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iiL  p.  259.) 

In  b.c.  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhus,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  either  Capua  or  Neapolis  were  ineffectual.  (Xonar. 
viii.  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
of  Hannibal  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
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(n.  c.  216)  the  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  Calatia  j 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and  J 
shortly  after  the  powerful  city  of  Capua  it.self  opened 
its  pates  to  him.  (Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiii.  2 — 10.)  This 
was  not  however  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Hannibal  took  Nuceria  and  Acerrae,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Xeapolis  and  Kola:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casiliunm  was  not  reduced  till 
after  a long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
during  several  successive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success;  but  the  result  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Homan  arms. 
Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  ( 
of  Nola,  while  the  Romans  wen*  able  in  the  spring  of 
n.  c.  212  to  form  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  once 
more  fell  into  their  bands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  privileges ; but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed: 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latium.  (De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  re}****  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War;  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papiu8  Mutilus  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemutn:  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julius  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  continued  to  hold  out  long  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  tliat  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  arms. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Fat.  ii.  17, 13.) 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  c.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only  70  com  pan  ions 
from  Capua,  took  refuge  on  ML  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  B.C.i.  116;  Plut,  Craw.  8; 
Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
anti  Poinpcy  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  this  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought  . 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
favourite  resort  of  wealthy  and  noble  Romans,  who  , 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a place  of 
luxurions  retirement.  Whole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Baulir  but  the  neigh bourho<xl  of  Ncapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrentuin  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Crater  were  sur-  [ 
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rreinded  with  an  almost  continuous  range  of  palaces, 
villas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  a.  D.  79,  which  buried  under  heaps  of  aslies  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
laid  waste  great  part  of  the  fertile  lands  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a time  a violent  shock  to  this  pros- 
perity ; but  the  natural  advantages  of  this  favoured 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  recover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  Campania 
together  with  Latium  constituted  the  First  Region 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a later  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Bencvcntum,  with  the  extensive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  oilier 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  First 
Regiun  of  Augustus.  Hence  we  find  the  *'  Ciri- 
Utes  Campaniae,”  as  given  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Latium,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Equus  Tuticua  and  Aecae. 
(/tin.  Ant  p.  Ill;  Jtin.  I Her.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted  : we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (Treb.  Poll.  Tetricus,  24;  Nut 
Dign  ii.  pp.  63,  64),  and  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge- 
neral use  os  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  »u- 
jicrsctled  that  of  Latium ; and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  wc  find  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  excltuictltf,  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  di  Rome. 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced  ; it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards  ; but  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
! ^ilarus.  (Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17  ; Pellegrini, 
i Dir  cor  si  drlla  Campania , vul.  i.  p.  45 — 85.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  characterifttics  or 
habits  of  the  Campanians  during  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  declamations  concerning  their  luxury. 
But  a fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  effeminate  habits,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily.  Here 
tliey  first  appear  as  early  as  b.  c.  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiii.  44 — 62),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  cider 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Kntella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a long  period.  (Id.  xiv.  9.  58,  xvl  82.) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathocies, 
wlio  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamcrtines  [Mamkrtixi],  wrre  in  great 
part  of  Campanian  origin.  It  is  singular  that  we 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  cases  of  Kntell*  and 
Mcssana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treacherous 
conduct  by  which  the  Sainnitcs  had  originally  mad® 
themselves  masters  of  Capua;  and  even  a Cam- 
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panian  legion  in  the  Roman  service  was  guilty  of 
the  same  crime,  and  possessed  itself  of  Rhegiuin  by 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
1,2;  Dionya.  xix.  1.  Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  observed  by  Niebuhr,  that  these  formidable 
mercenaries  were  not  exclusively  natives  of  Cam- 
pania, but  were  recruited  also  from  the  Samnites 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabcllian  and  Oscau  origin. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  note  211.) 

In  other  respects  the  Campanians,  from  their 
being  so  mixed  a race,  had  probably  less  marked 
peculiarities  of  character  tlian  the  Samnites  or 
Kt  ruscans.  The  works  of  art  discovered  in  Cam- 
pania, with  tlie  exception  of  such  as  belong  to  a 
late  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  arc  almost 
exclusively  Greek.  The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  vases  discovered  there 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
pnrest  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influence  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  coast.  Ou 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
l*ompeii  prove  that  the  latter  language  continued  in 
use  down  to  a late  period.  It  is  certainly  true,  ms 
Niebuhr  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  76),  that  wc  find  no 
trace  among  existing  remains  of  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can rule,  though  this  circumstance  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  principal  natural  features  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.  Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  Vulturxub,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samnium,  and  enters  Campania  near  V enafrum ; it 
traverses  the  whole  c»f  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
formed  the  limit  between  the  “ Ager  Cam  pan  us,” 
the  jfroper  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Falemus  on  the  N.  It  is  a deep  and  rapid 
stream,  on  which  account  Casilinuni,  as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  all 
times  a point  of  importance.  The  Lima,  which 
originally  formed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N.,  was  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  Latium  in- 
cluded wholly  in  that  country,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a Campanian  river.  Between  the  two 
was  the  Savo,  a small  and  sluggish  stream  (piger 
Saco . Scat.  Sihr.  iv.  3.  66;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9)  still 
called  the  Savon*,  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
tlian  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vulturous.  A few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Clamus,  in  ancient 
times  a more  considerable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
which  leave  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno.  The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  from  that  of  a small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Logo  di  Patria  (the 
Litema  Pains),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Liternus.  (Liv.  xxxiL 
29;  Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  Skbkthub  or  Sebe- 
THH,  which  bathed  the  walls  of  Neapolis,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  a little  to  the  E.  of  the 
iri'rirm  city  of  Saplce,  and  is  thence  commonly 
known  os  the  Piume  della  Maddalena.  The 
V kauris,  which  is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv.  viii.  9;  Viet,  de  Vir. 
III.  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, most  have  been  a very  small  stream,  and  all 
trace  of  it  is  lost.  The  SAitNUS,  still  called  Samo , 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  near  the 
modern  city  of  Samo , between  Nola  and  Xocera , is 
a more  considerable  stream,  and  waters  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (qnae  rigat 
aequora  bamus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  rivers  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  vulcanic  soil,  which,  as  Pliny  observes, 
Allows  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  suinmnding 
mountains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  29.) 

The  principal  mountains  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  nnn  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulfs  of  Naplee  and  Salerno,  and 
rises  above  CaiUllamare  to  a height  of  near  5000 
feet,  was  called  in  aucient  times  the  Muxs  Lacta- 
riub  (Cassitxl.  Kp.  xi.  10),  from  its  abundant  pas- 
tures, which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  bills  belonging  to  the  volcanic  group  of  which 
Mt.  Gaums  was  the  principal,  were  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  among  which  those  of  the  Collis 
Lkucooakub  between  l’uteoli  and  Neapolis  (Plin. 
xviii.  11.  s.  29),  and  the  Mona  Pausilypus  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Cmnpania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Avrrnub  is  a volcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a crater ; the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  the  Literxa  Pales,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Lugo  di  Patria  ; and 
the  Aciierusia  Palus,  now  Logo  di  Fusaro,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cumae.  The  Lucrine  Lake 
(Lacus  Luchin  ub)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  artificial  construction;  similar  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Misenum,  which  is  now  called  the 
Mare  Morto. 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Akxaria,  Prochyta,  and  Capreae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  principal  of  these  is  Nesis,  still 
called  A 'ieida,  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mona 
Pausilypua ; itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan,  vu  90.) 
Megaris,  called  by  Statins  Meoaua.  appears  to 
be  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Cat  tel  deli  Uoro , 
close  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  and  Euploca  (Stat.  Stic. 
iii.  1,  149)  are  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
A 'isida  and  the  adjoining  headland,  called  Scoglio 
del  Jxizzaretto  and  la  Gajola.  [Neapolis.]  South 
of  the  Surrentinc  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Posidonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  which  were 
known  os  the  Sirkxusak  Insulae,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  Li  Galli. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Beginning  from  the  frontier  of 
Latinm  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  Yul- 
turxi'M  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  fame 
name,  Litf.rnum,  and  Cl'mak  ; Mlskxum  adjoining 
the  promontory  of  the  samo  name,  and  immediately 
within  it  Bauli,  Baiae,  and  Puteoli,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicacarchia.  From  thetico 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  the  Crater  were  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Neapolis,  Herculaneum, 
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Pompeii,  Stabiae,  and  Surrkntum;  besides 
which  we  find  mention  of  Jletinn,  now  Resina,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (Plin.  Ep.  vL  16),  and 
Aequa,  still  called  Equa,  a village  near  Vico,  about 
half  way  between  Stabiae  and  Surrentum.  (SiL 
Ital.  v.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  last  places 
ranked  as  towns;  they  were  included  among  the 
populous  villages  or  vici  that  lined  the  shore*  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  the  name*  of  most  of  which  arc  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
turous were:  VsNAFRUM  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vulturous,  the  most  northerly  city  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  Latium  and  Samnium;  Teaxum  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sidicini  and  Aurunci; 
Sukssa  on  the  opposite  slop;  of  the  same  group, 
anil  Cales  on  the  Via  Ivlina  between  Tcanum  and 
Casilinum.  In  the  same  district  must  be  placed 
Trkbuba,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Mona  Calli- 
cula,  and  Forum  Popiui,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Urban  a,  where  Sulla  had  established  a colony,  lay 
on  the  Appian  Way  between  Sinucssa  and  Casi- 
linum  ; and  Caedia,  a mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6 miles  from  Sinuesaa.  Al'RUNCA,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vulturous  were  Casilixum  (im- 
mediately on  that  river),  Capua,  Calatia,  Atklla, 
Aukrrae,  Suessula,  Nola,  Abella,  and  Nu- 
CSBtA,  called,  for  distinction’s  sake,  Alfaterna. 
The  site  of  Taurania,  which  had  alreaily  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Hykium  or  IIyiuna,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  Picf.ntini  (which,  as 
alreaily  observed,  was  comprised  in  Campania  in  the 
official  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Salf.r- 
xum  and  Marcixa  on  the  coast  of  the  Pusidonian 
Gulf,  and  Picentia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentino.  Eburi  ( EboU ),  though 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silarus,  Is  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Laconia.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.) 

Campania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  construction  by  Appius  Claudius,  been 
carried  only  from  Rome  to  Capua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Beneventuin 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Samnite  Ware.  [Via  Appia.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinucssa  (the  last  city  in 
Latium),  where  it  quitted  the  sea  shore,  to  Casi- 
linurn,  and  thence  to  Capua ; from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  (in  the 
Sainnite  territory)  to  Beneventuin.  It  entered  the 
Campanian  territory  at  a bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3 miles  from  Sinucssa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Companus.  {I tin.  Jlier.  p.  6 1 1 ; 
Tab.  Peut.)  The  Via  Ivlina,  another  very  ancient 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Campania  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Casinum  in  Latium  by 
Teannm  and  Cales  to  Casilinum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a southerly  direction  from  Capua  by  Nola  and 
Nuceria  to  Salcnium,  was  a part  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  hut  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  a praetor  of  the  name  of  Popi- 
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Hus.  [Forum  PoriLii.]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from  Capua 
to  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  by  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  to  Nuceria,  where  it  joined  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  anil 
followed  tho  shores  of  the  bay  through  Stabiae  to 
Sur  rectum. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  wo  learn 
from  Statius  (Silv.  iv.  3)  was  constructed  by  the 
emperor  Dornitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
Sinucssa  to  Cumae,  and  thence  by  Puteoli  to  Nea- 
polis.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Campania  under  the  Romau  Empire, 
tliat  all  these  roads  continued  in  use  down  to  a late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptious  attest 
their  successive  restorations  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valcntiuian  111.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  Neap. 
pp.  340,341.) 

Concerning  the  topography  of  Campania,  see 
Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice  (2  voU. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  Italian  topographers.  His  authority 
is  for  the  most  |«art  followed  by  Romanelli.  ( Topo- 
•jrafia  Ittorica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  voL  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  mime  of  tho  Cam- 
panians and  Greek  legends  (KAMriANflN),  but 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Campanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sicily  at  Entella  and  other  cities.  There 
an*,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscription 
KAMnANO  (or  sometimes  KAIH1ANO),  which 
certainly  belong  to  Campania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  Num.  Vet.  Atiecd.  p.  19 ; 
Millingen,  Numitm.  dt  t Italic,  p.  140.)  [E.  H B.l 

CAMPI  I.AB0RINL  [Campi  Phlrgraei.] 

CAMPI  MACRl(Maxpoi  Kd^ivoi,  Strab.),  a place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Re- 
giutn  and  Mutina.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a small 
town  (r.  p.  216),  where  a great  fair  (yrayfyyvpts) 
was  held  every  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a large  cattle  and  sheep  fair,  the  neigh- 
bouring plains  being  indeed  among  the  meet  cele- 
brated in  Italy  fur  the  excellence  of  their  wool. 
(Varr.  ii.  Praef.;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §3.)  But  this 
fair  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  soon  after; 
for  a curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Herculaneum, 
dated  in  A.  D.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  become  unin- 
habited. (Ore  11.  Inter.  3115;  Cavedoni,  Marmi 
Modenen,  p.  60.)  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a toxen  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fair.  The  name  of  the  Campi  Maori  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mutina  to  Parma.  They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  p*». 
session  of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xli.  18,  xlv.  12.)  Columella  also  speaks  of 
the  “ Maori  campi, " not  as  a particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Parma  and  Mutina.  (A.  R. 
vii.  2.  § 3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Magrcda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Secchia,  about  8 
miles  from  Modena , retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Cavedoni,  /.  c.  p.  62.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  PHLEGRAEI  (rd  QKeypcua  rrtHia) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
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the  neighbouring  country,  which  pave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  giants  being  buried  beneath  it  (Strab.  v. 
p.  245;  DiotL  v.  71),  though  others  derived  it  from 
the  frequent  wars  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  scene,  on  account  of  its  great  fer- 
tility. (Pol.  Hi.  91;  Strab. /.  c.)  Pliny  considers 
the  Phlegramn  plains  of  the  Greeks  to  be  synony- 
mous with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Campi 
Laborini,  or  Laboriar;  hut  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a more  limited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  confined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  plain  hounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
respectively  from  Cumae  and  from  Puteoli  to  ('apua. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xviii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably  never  a local 
term,  but  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
wh«»le  neighbourhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silios 
Italicus  calls  the  Bay  of  Baiac  and  Puteoli  “ Phle- 
graei  sinus*’  (viii.  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xii.  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
Phlegraeau  giants  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  Forum  Vulcani  or  Sol/atara.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  RAU'DII,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  H.c.  101.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  tlx; 
most  memorable  and  decisive  in  the  Homan  annals, 
the  place  where  it  was  fought  is  very  imperfectly 
designated. 

Floras  and  Velleius,  who  have  preserved  to 
us  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  (“  in  pa- 
tent iasimo,  quern  Randium  vacant,  campo,”  Flor, 
iil  3.  § 14:  “ in  cam  {as,  quibus  nomen  erat  Rau- 
diis,”  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12;  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  67), 
afford  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Oroeius,  wlm  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  hail  been  chosen  by  Marius  ns  the  field  of 
battle,  calls  it  the  plain  about  Vereellae  (r b wtSior 
t6  wtpi  HfpKfAAar,  Plat.  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  thii  statement,  though  it  Is  impos- 
sible for  as.  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  should 
have  drawn  the  Gauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
where  they  defeated  Catulos  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vereellae.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rejected  1 Iutarch’s  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed tho  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona.  D’Anville  would  transfer  it  to 
Rko,  a small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vereellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
bv  the  Sesia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
the  E. 

According  to  Walckcnaer,  a part  of  this  plain  is 
still  called  the  Prati  Hi  lib , and  a small  stream 
that  traverse*  it  hears  the  name  of  Roggia,  which  is, 
however,  a common  spoliation  of  many  streams  in 
I>ombardy.  About  half  way  between  VerctUi  and 
M or  terra,  is  a large  village  called  Robin  or  Robbio. 
Cluver  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
site  of  the  Randii  Campi:  the  point  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  Walckcnaer  in  a memoir  inserted  in  the 
Mhnoire*  de  C A catlem  it  des  Inscription*  (2d  se- 
ries, vol  vi.  p.  361 — 373;  see  also  Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  235:  D’Anville,  Gcogr.  Anc.  p.  48).  [E.  II.  B.] 

CAMPI  VE'TERES,  a place  in  Lucania,  which, 
according  to  Livy  (xxv.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Scmpronius  Gracchus  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (i».  c.  212),  though  other  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventum.  lie  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  “in  Lucania ;** 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  Tho 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topographers 
to  assign  it  to  a place  called  Kietri,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potenza  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro . 
(Romanelli.  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

CAMPODUTfUM  (Ko/tfdSourop),  a town  in  the 
country  of  the  Kstiones  in  Vindelicia.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  and  Is  identified  with  the  modem  Kevip- 
/en,  on  the  river  ll/cr.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 3;  ltin.  Ant. 
p.  258;  Vita  S.  Magni , c.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPO'NI,  a people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  ir. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Camjxtn  in  the  Bi- 
gorre.  [G.  L.l 

CAMPSA.  [Crossaea.] 

CAMPUS  DIOME'DIS.  [Casusium.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULAms.  [Tauraco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCA'RIUS.  [Emporiak.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTA'Rll'S.  [Carthago Nova.] 
CAMPUS  STELLATIS.  [Capita.] 
CAMPYLUS.  a tributary  of  the  Achelous,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.  [Achelous.] 

C AMU  LODlrK  U M.  [Colokia.] 

CAMU'NI  ( Kauouvot),  an  Alpine  ]»eople,  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  Ollius  ( Oglio ).  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the 
Locus  Sebinns  ( Logo  d'  fteo).  This  valley,  which 
is  still  called  the  Val  Camomca , is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  .side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Camuni 
were  a tribe  of  Eugnncnn  race;  while  Strabo  reckons 
them  among  the  Rhaetians. 

The  name  of  the  Camuni  appears  among  tho 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  redneed  to  subjection  by 
Augustus:  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gnllia  Trnnspadana  (“  finitimis 
attribute  municipib,”  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24  : Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cuss.  liv.  20).  At  a Liter  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  foinied  a 
separate  community  of  their  own,  and  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  “ Res  Publica  Ca- 
in unorum."  (Orel!.  Inter.  652, 3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  he  included  iu 
Rhnetia.  [E.H.B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified  — 
though,  perhaps, on  insufficient  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cam  bod  un  urn  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cambo- 

doitohT)  [r.  g.  l.] 

CANA  (Kova).  1.  A village  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord’s  first  miracle.  ( S . John,  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus, as  his  temporary  place  of  residence  during 
lib  command  in  thnt  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
Seppborn.  ( Vita,  § 16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kephr 
Kenna,  l.J  hour  NK.  of  Nazareth,  Is  [minted  out  to 
modem  travellers  ns  the  representative  of  “ Cana  of 
Galilee;”  but  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  lie 
traced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  century.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a site  3 miles  north  of  Sepplioru  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  plain,  now  called  el- Button/;  where,  a littlo 
east  of  Kephr  Menda}  are  still  found  on  a hill  side 
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ruins  of  an  extensive  village,  to  which  a wavering  1 
and  uncertain  local  tradition  gives  the  name  of 
Kniuu  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  p.  204 — 207.) 

2.  There  appear*  to  have  been  another  village  of  | 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  where  the  army  of  ! 
Antiochus  Dionysus  perished  with  hunger  after  their  . 
defeat  by  the  Arabs  (Joseph.  B.  J.  L 4.  § 7,  comp.  1 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  § 1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  in  his  war  with  Antigonu*.  (B.  J.  i.  17.  ! 
§S.)  , [GW.] 

CANAAN  [Palaestika.] 

CANAE  (K drat:  Eth.  Kavaior),  a small  place 
founded  bv  the  Locri  of  Cynus  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Acolb,  opposite  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Lesbos, 
in  a district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended  | 
as  far  as  the  Arginosae  island*  northward,  and  to  | 
the  promontory  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
Aega.  The  place  is  called  Cane  by  Mela  (i.  18).  : 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a mined  place  (v.  32):  be 
also  mention*  a river  Canacus;  but  he  may  mean  to 
place  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Roman* 
with  Antiochus  (b.  c.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  hauled  up  at  Canae  for  the  winter,  and  jiro- 
tectcd  by  a ditch  and  rampart.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  45, 
xxxvii.  8.) 

Mela  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  inarch  from  Sar- 
des to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  the  Caicos,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atarneus.  The  position  of  Cane  or  Canae.  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615,  581, 584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  accord-  j 
ing  to  him,  100  stadia  from  Klaea,  and  Elaea  is  12  I 
stadia  from  the  Caicos,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says  ] 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Lec- 
tum,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  ! 
of  which  gulf  the  Gulf  of  Elaea  is  a part.  He  there-  ; 
fore  clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  he  says,  “ From  I.ectum  to  the  river  Caicus, 
anti  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Asms,  Adramyttium,  Atarneus,  and  Pitane.  and  the 
Elaeatic  Ray.  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  the  Lesbians.”  Again,  he  says,  “ The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  b surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
sonth  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  level  of  the 
Caicus,  and  tin  the  north  is  the  Elaeitis.”  This  is 
all  very  confused;  for  the  Elaeitb  is  south  of  the 
Caicus,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  south 
of  Klaea.  Mela,  whose  description  is  from  south  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  const  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane : Pliny  does  the  same ; and  Ptolemy’s 
(v.  2)  Caene  is  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus. 
The  promontory  then  is  Cape  Colon*,  west  of  the  * 
mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Strabo’s  confusion  is  post  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map.  nor  a clear  conception  of  what  he  was  de-  ! 
scribing. 

Cane  was  both  a mountain  tract  and  a proraon-  ' 
lory.  The  old  name  was  Aegil  (Aiya),  as  Strabo 
remarks,  and  he  finds  fault  with  th(»sc  who  wrote  the 
name  Aegi  (Alya),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  M goat ” (camp.  Steph. ».  e.  A lyd),  or  Aex  (Aff ). 
Strabo  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  b of  no  gTeat 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name ; afterwards  the  promontory  was 
Galled  Aega,  as  Sappho  rays,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Groekurd's  Strabo  (vol.  ii. 

p.601).  [G.L.] 

CANARIA.  [Forti'nataf.  Istsplab.]  I 


CAN  AS,  a town  of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  is  not  known.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Candyba.  [Canpyba.]  [G.  L.} 
CANASIS  (Kavdtus,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a small 
port  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came.  Vincent  identifies  it  with  a small 
place  called  Tvu  The  country  seems  to  have  been 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suffering  from  drought.  (Vincent,  Vogatje of  A'eor- 
chm,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM  (Kavaovpaior,  Kdratrrpoy : 
Eth.  Kavaarpaios:  Cape  Paliuri),  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene..  (Herod,  vii.  123; 
Thuc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  599  ; Ptol.  iii.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  11;  Plin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mcl.  ii.  3.  § 1 ; Leake,  Northern  Crete*,  vol. 
iii.  p.  156.)  [K.B.J.] 

CAN  ATE  (K  ardnf,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a desert 
shore  of  Gedroaia.  the  next  station  to  Canaris  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Nenrchus.  Vincent,  by  some  inge- 
nious arguments,  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontory  of  (Jodcim. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchwt , vol.  i.  p.  269.  [V.] 
CANATHA  (KdvaQa).  In  Josephus  (Ant.  xv. 
5.  § 1),  K arada  is  a various  reading  for  Kara,  and 
is  apparently  tho  same  place  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  tho 
War  (i.  19.  § 2)  the  reading  is  Kavada  ttis  KoiAiyr 
Ivpia t,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  1 8)  mention  a city  of  that  name  in  Coelesyria, 
which  the  latter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capolis.  [G.  W.l 

CANCANORUM  PROM.  [Gahoahi.] 
CANDACE  (Keo'Sdtnj,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a town 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Korcbnj)  in  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  17.  § 8),  but  gives  no  reason  for  thb  suppo- 
sition, which  b a mere  conjecture.  [V.] 

CANDARA  (KdvSapa:  Eth.  Kay5a/rw»'di),  a place 
“ in  Paphlagonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangra,  and  a 
village  Thariba."  (Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  This  is  a quota- 
tion from  some  geographer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  distance  b given  in  schoeni.  Stephanos 
adds  that  there  was  a temple  of  Hera  Candarene. 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  perhaps  Candara 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

CANDARI  (KdvSapoi,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4),  a tribe 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chonuanii; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  the  E.  of  the  Khoretm 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gaud  haras,  a tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  Mahabhirat.  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (KcB'Sdoa),  a fort  in  Caria,  accord- 
ing to  Stephanos  («.  r.)  who  quotes  the  16th  book 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  name 
KaySaoctir.  [G.  L.] 

CANDA'VIA  (KarSaotiia,  HierosoL  Itin.  ; Peut. 
Tab.  ; Elbastdn ),  a mountain  of  Illyria.  The 
Kgnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyrrhachium,  crossed 
thb  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  source*  of  the 
river  Gcnusus  and  the  lake  Lychnitis,  and  was 
called  from  thb  Via  Camluvia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  323.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  33  ; comp.  Cic.  ad  A/L  iii.  7 ; Cars.  B.  C.  iii. 
79 ; Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Colonel  Leake  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iii.  p.  280)  found  its  Waring 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.l 

CANDIDIA'NA  (Keu'3«3iavd),  a fort  on  the  Da- 
nube in  Lower  Moesia,  in  which  a detachment  of 
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Eght  troops  was  garrisoned.  ( Procop.  dc  Aed.  iv.  7 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  223.)  It  was  situated  near  the  modem 
Kiliman,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  place  as  the 
Nigriniana  of  the  Tab.  l'cut.  and  the  Geog.  Itav. 
(iv.  7).  [L.  S.] 

CA'XDIDUM  PHOMONTORIUM  (tint -el- 
AhuuL . C.  Blanco:  all  three  names  meaning  Whitt), 
a lofty  headland  of  clialk  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zengitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  Hippo  Regius, 
and  funning  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hippo- 
wnsis.  (Mela,  L 7.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3;  Solin.  27; 
Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary , p.  74,  2d  cd.)  Shaw 
takes  it  fur  Livy's  Pulchkum  Pkomostoiuum, 
where  Scipio  landed;  but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Apolums  Phomontouii;m.  [!’.  S.~\ 
CA'NDYBA  (KavSi/Sa:  Kth.  KavSv&i/s),  a town  ! 
in  Lycia  (Plin.  r.  27)  with  a forest  Oenium  near  it.  I 
Its  site  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a place  called  Gen-  i 
detar,  cast  of  the  Xanthus,  and  a few  miles  from  the 
cowl.  (Spratt’s  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  90,  &c.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  places;  but  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion containing  the  Ethnic  name  Kay5o£<vs  was 
copied  on  the  spot.  Some  of  the  rock  tombs  are 
beautifully  executed.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Lyriau  characters  was  found.  1 be  forest  of  Oenium 
“ probably  may  bo  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forest  that  now  covers  the  mountain  above  the  city.” 
A coin  procured  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
the  letters  Hand  (so  in  Spratt’s  Lycia , vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  it  In  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
KdfJuSo,  bat  this  is  a very  slight  variation,  arising 
from  the  confusion  of  two  similar  letters.  In  the  old 
Latin  version  of  Ptolctny  it  is  Comilca.  [G.L.] 
CANE.  [Canak.] 

CANE  (Kdioj)t  aii  emporium  and  promontory  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Adra- 
niitae  (Ptol.  vL  7.  § 10),  which  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  chief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
country,  identified  by  D’Anville  with  Caro  Canim 
bay,  which  Lieut.  Wellstead  and  Capt.  Haines  find  at 
Bisson  Ghorab , “ a square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
feet  in  height,  with  very  steep  sides.”  “ It  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  insulated,  although  now'  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a low  sandy  isthmus."  At 
its  base,  “ which  is  a dark,  greyish-coloured,  compact 
limestone,”  are  ruins  of  numerous  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  and  ruins  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north-eastern  side, 
where  the  lull,  for  one-third  of  its  bright,  ascends 
with  a moderate  acclivity.  A very  narrow  pathway, 
cut  in  the  rock  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  a zigzag 
direction,  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
coveted  with  extensive  ruins;  and  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  this  ascent  are  found  the  inscriptions  which  have 
long  baffled  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  They 
*re  “ on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  one-third  tlie  ascent  from  the  top. . . . The  cha- 
racters are  2^  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  care  and  regularity.”  (Wellstead*  Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421—426,  cited  with  Capt, 
Haines’s  MS.  Journal  in  Forster’s  Arabia , vol.  iL 
pp.  133—191,  and  notes.)  [G.  W.J 

CANETHUS.  [Chalcis.] 

CANGI,  a people  of  Britain,  against  whom  Osto- 
riu-H  Scapula  led  his  army,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Iceni.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  been  effected,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish 
Sea  was  approached  (“  ductus  in  Cangot  cxercitus 
— vastati  agri — jam  ventum  haud  procul  man  quod 
Uibemiam  iusulam  aspect  at,  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32). 
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This  was  a.  i>.  50,  during  the  first  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  against  the  leant  Ptolemy  has  a CVw- 
cu  norum  ( Gunganorum ) Promontorium , and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  a town  called  Canca.  Lastly, 
there  is  a station  of  the  Notilia  called  Concangiu 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Cangi  of  Tacitus. 
The  Casica  ci vitas  is  unknown;  the  Gunganorum 
Prom,  is  a headland  of  North  Wales ; the  Conamgii 
are  generally  fixed  in  Westmoreland.  Ptolemy’s 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  tlie  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Iccni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  Monumeuta  Britannica  places  them  in  So- 
merset. North  Wales  is  a likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  different  statements  of 
Tacitus  in  respect  to  Britain, see  Colonia.  [R.G.L.] 
CANI'NI  CAMPI,  a district  of  Rhoctia  1‘rima, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Graubundten.  (Amin. 
Marc.  xv.  4;  Si  don.  Apollin.  Paneg.  Maior.  376; 
Greg.  Turon.  x.  3.)  [L.  S.j 

Cj\NIS  FLUMEN,  a river  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  supposed  by  Forster  to  bo 
identical  with  the  “ Lar  fluvius"  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the"  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  River.  (Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  classical  geographers  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  they  sometimes  translate  tlie  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  cluuigo 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a more  pronounceable 
name  than  tlie  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  from  a minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  involves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  tlie  peninsula,  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a very  in- 
distinct  notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast.  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  Has  Kelb  (i.  e.  Cape 
Dog ) a little  east  of  Bissau  Ghorab;  and  lias 
Akanis  a little  west  of  Ras-tl~lladd.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Cams 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  tinmen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  its  name  was  “ Dog 
river,"  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
“ Cynos  flumeu  " (kvvos  virapos).  But,  perhaps, 
a more  probable  conjecture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  “ Canis 
flumcn  n Pliny  places  the  “ Bergodi  ” and  the  “ Ca- 
tliarrei;"  the  former  have  been  already  found  (*.  r.) 
to  the  west  of  tlie  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  “ Canipsa  ci  vitas."  (Kcfe'i^a 
tgAij)  next  to  the  river’s  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  “ Canis  flumcn  " was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it.  [G.  W.J 
CANNAE  ( Karr  at,  St  rub.  ct  al.  Karra,  Polyb.: 
Kth.  Cannensis : Canoe),  a small  town  of  Apulia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  6 miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Homans  by  Hannibal,  n.c.  216.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  os  to  the  site  of  Canuuc  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  arc  still  visible  on  a small  hill  about  8 miles 
from  Canosa  (Canusium),  and  the  battle  was  certainly 
K K 2 
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fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidns  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  ranch  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  some  on  the  S.  of  the  river : and 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Roman  and  Cartlia- 
ginian  armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Polybius  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livy,  though 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  it. 
The  other  accounts  of  tire  battle  in  Appion,  Zonaras. 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topographical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Geranium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 
quarters  there,  and  by  a sudden  movement  seized  on 
Cannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  l>een  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Homans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
mm  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  iii.  107 ; Liv.  xxii.  43.)  The 
Homan  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia  ; 
distant  from  the  enemy : hut  the  next  day  Yarro 
insisted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Aufidu«,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a similler  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
posite l>ank,  a little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
stadia  from  the  larger  Homan  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  Hannibal.  (Pol.  iii.  1 10.)  The 
Autidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  offer 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Yarro  crossed  the  river  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  np  his  whole  army 
in  a line  facing  the  south.  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  n line,  haring  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (lb.  113;  Liv.  xxii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
accouut  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Aufidns,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne’s 
Trarels , vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 172  ; Chaupy,  Itecouv.  de 
la  Maison  d Horace , vol.  iii.  p.  500),  ns  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a military  jxiint  of  view.  (//is/,  des  Campagnes 
d’Annilml,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 — 34,  48 — 57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  from  the  lesser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a larger 
force,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  arises  from  the 


* The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  Gellius  (v.  17 ; Macrob.  Sat . i.  16),  on  the 
2nd  of  August ; hut  it  is  probable  that  the  Homan 
calendar  was  at  this  time  innch  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  summer.  (Fischer,  Horn.  Zeittafeln , p.  89.) 
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; circumstance  that  Polybins  tells  ns  distinctly  tliat 
■ the  Roman  army  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian 
the  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  haring  the  wind,  called  the  Vultumus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (xxii.  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
tliat  the  Vultumus  is  the  same  with  the  Eurus,  or  SE. 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  Scirocco,  which  often  sweeps 
: over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence: 
hence  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Roman 
! wri’ers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybius.  Now,  as 
the  general  course  of  the  Aufidns  is  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
faced  the  S.,  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne tells  us  that  “exactly  in  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  tliat  the  main 
effort  of  the  buttle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running 
due  E.  for  some  time,  makes  a sudden  turn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a very  large  semicircle."  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  fonied  the  river  at  tl»e 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  their  right  wing  on  its 
hank  at  that  point,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  plain  to  the  E..  so  that  the  hattle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semicircle.  This  l«end 
of  the  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zannoni's 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locality  ; and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  would  seem  too  con- 
fined for  a hattle  of  such  magnitude : but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  who 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  “ The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Pezzo  di  Sangue , the  * Field 
of  Blood  ” but  other  writers  assign  a more  recent 
origin  to  this  appellation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  most  modern  historians,  in- 
cluding Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  has 
adopted  Swinburne’s  view,  a d represents  the  hattle 
as  taking  place  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  th« 
river  above  described.  ( Vortrage  uber  Ham.  Ges- 
chichte.  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  thus  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  for  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidns  is  very  limited 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Canusium  and  Cannao 
both  6tand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  docs  not  exceed  half 
a mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  l.  c .;  Swinburne,  /.  c.) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
sloping  sides,  which  would  afford  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  clear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  lias  no  pretensions  to  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  in  sufficient  detail : it  Is  only  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  above  nar- 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  information  concerning 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  thia 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Floras,  “ Apuliae  ignobilis 
ricus,”  and  probably  a mere  dependency  of  Ca- 
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PLAN  OF  CANNAE. 

a.  Fint  camp  of  the  Romans. 

B.  Second  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  force! ; 
called  i he  larger  camp. 

c.  The  smaller  do. 

d.  Ca-rp  of  Hannibal. 

E.  Sc<*ne  of  the  actual  battle. 

r.  Town  or  citadel  of  Cannae. 

C.  Canusium. 

it.  Bridge  of  Canusiurn. 

k K.  The  Aufidut. 

nushim.  But  its  name  occurs  again  during  the 
Social  War,  B.  c.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Coseonins  and  , 
the  Samnite  Trebatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It  ! 
appears  to  hare  been  at  this  time  still  a fortress ; 
and  Pliny  enumerates  the  Cannenses  •*  nobiles  cladc  j 
Roman*  " among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia  j 
(iii.  11.  s.  16).  It  became  the  see  of  a bishop  in  ' 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  seems  to  j 
hare  continued  in  existence  during  the  middle  ages,  j 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  The  . 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
but  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  1 
Cnnne,  is  marked  only  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  arc  described  by  Swinburne,  as  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  vaults,  in  themselres  of  little  interest.  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Pozzo  di 
Emilio , said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  spot  wiiere  the  Roman  consul 
perished.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  273  ; Vaudoncourt, 

J.c.p.49.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAXNAR  (C.  Qnilates ),  a headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  between  Abyla  and 
Ruvuldi,  50  M.  P.  from  the  latter,  (/fin.  Ant. 

Ml.)  [P.s.] 

CANNINEFATES,  inhabited  a part  of  the  Insula 
Batavornm,  and  they  were  a tribe  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Batavi,  or  only  a division  of  the  Batavi. 
(Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  Rhyn- 
hnd , Ik  ft  haul,  and  Sc  hie  land ; but  Walckenaer, 
who  extends  the  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a place 
called  Zandwoort,  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Cannincfates.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  giveu 
with  some  variations.  The  Cannincfates  were  sub- 
dued by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustas  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  105),  according  to  Velleius,  who  places  them 
in  Germania;  but  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
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from  such  an  expression  as  to  their  limits.  The 
Cannincfates,  with  the  Batavi  and  FrisM,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tac, 
Hist.  iv.  15 — 79),  under  the  command  of  Civilis. 
[Batavorum  Insula.]  [G.  L.] 

CANO  BUS  or  CANOTUS  (Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i. 
5.  § 13;  Kdvaiwot,  Steph.  B.  p.  355  s.  v.;  Herod,  it 
15,  97,  113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvii  p.  800  seq.; 
Scylax,  pp.  44,  51;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 6;  Eastath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Supp.  312;  Caes. 
B.  Alex.  25;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  287;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
xv.  46;  Senec.  Epist.  51 ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  &c.:  Eth.  KavwSirrjs;  Adj.  K arw- 
Gikos,  ftm.  KavwGU),  a town  of  Egypt,  situated  in 
lat.  31°  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  with 
Alexandria , and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  city.  It  stood  upon  the  mouth  of  tlie  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilus],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Canobic  canal  (KavofSorij  Siupv(,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800). 
In  the  Pharaonic  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
nomc  MenelaTtes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  was  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Canobus  the  ancient  geographers  (Scylax;  Conon. 
Xarrat.  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  Schol.  in  Diet.  Cretens.  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  boundary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  According  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Canobus  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Mcnelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  of  the  Acbaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appellation  to  the  god  Canobus — 
a pitcher  with  a human  head — who  was  worshipped 
there  with  peculiar  pomp.  (Comp.  Nicand.  Theriac. 
312.)  At  Canobus  was  a temple  of  Zeus-Canobus, 
whom  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
ami  a much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Sera  pis. 
(Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  27.)  As  the  resort  of  mariners  and 
foreigners,  and  as  the  seat  of  a hybrid  Copto-  Hellenic 
imputation,  Canobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  Hennah,  with  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  wont  to  colour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  ii.  1 13;  Plin.  xii.  51.)  The 
decline  of  Canopus  began  with  the  rise  of  Alexandria, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Egypt.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  from  Aboukir.  (Dcnon,  Voyage  en  Egypte , p.  42 ; 
Champollion,  f Egypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  [W.H.D.] 
CANO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8 miles  from  Camulodunum,  and  12  from 
Caesaromagus ; the  rood  being  from  Venta  Iccnorutn 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Noncich  to  London).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Camelodunum  and  Colokia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  under  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Colonja.]  North  Famhridge  is  Hors- 
5 ley’s  locality  for  Canonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
| Kelvedon  that  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica.  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CA'NTABER  OCEANUS  (Kcund6piu%  uKtai-os: 
Bay  of  Biscay),  the  great  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  \V.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Cantabri  on  the  latter 
coast.  (Cluudian.  xxix.  74 ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 75,  viii. 
*■  § 2 ) [I‘.  8.] 

CANTABRAS,  a river  of  India  (in  the  Punjab), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  Some  asMimo 
that  it  must  be  the  Hydraotbs,  becaa«e  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  Pliny ; but  the  name 
K K.  3 
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leaves  little  doubt  that  Pliny  had  heard  of  the  Act- 
sinks  by  its  Indian  mune  Chandrabagha,  and  out 
of  this  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Sand  anal  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §§ 
26,  27.  42).  [P.  S.] 

CANTA'BBIA  (Karrafpta),  the  country  of  the 
CANTABRI  (Kdvragpoi  ; sing.  Karraipoi,  Can- 
taber,  Adj.  Cantabricus).  a people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
coiumuus,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  E.  of  A sturias,  and  the  N.  of  Burgos,  Pa- 
lencia.  and  Toro.  They  and  their  neighbours  on 
the  W.,  the  Astures,  were  the  last  people*  of  the 
peninsula  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being  i 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their  | 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  26,  B.  C.  i.  38).  and  so,  too.  even  by  later 
writers  (Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.;  Juv.  xv.  108  compared 
with  93).  But  the  geographers  who  wrote  after 
their  conquest  give  their  position  more  exactly,  as  K. 
of  the  Astures,  the  boundary  being  the  river  Stilia 
(Mela,  iii.  i).  and  W.  of  the  A u trigone*,  Yarduli,  and 
VascoDfls.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.  et  alib. ; Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34 ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  rulest  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  peninsula, — “savage  as  wild  beasts,”  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iii.  pp.  155.  166;  comp.  SI.  ltal.  iiL  329,  361; 
Hot.  farm.  iii.  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a most  obstinate  resistance,  in  B.C.  25; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agrippa,  b.  c.  19.  In  this  second  war,  tlw  greater 
part  of  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  25, 
29,  liv.  5,  11,  20;  Stnab.  iiL  pp.  156,  164.287,821 ; 
llorat.  Carm.  ii.  6.  2,  11.  1,  iii.  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
51;  Liv.  xxviii.  12;  Suet.  Octav.  20,  et  seq.,  29, 81, 
85;  Oroa.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect  ; Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  restraint  by  strung  garrisons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  liave  afforded  a refuge  to  Spanish 
independence,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regeneration;  and 
their  unconquerable  spirit  survives  in  the  Basques, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  554,  full.) 

The  ethnical  affinities,  however,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  people,  have  always  presented  a most 
difficult  problem;  the  most  protiablc  opinion  is  that 
which  makes  them  a remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W.  von  Humboldt,  Urbewohner 
von  f/isjxinien , Berlin,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  mentions  a tradition  which  derived  them  from 
Laconian  settlers,  of  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Cantabria  belonged  to 
the  province  of  HUpania  Tarraconensis,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geographers  apologue  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  information,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian sound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  Mela,  iiL  1.)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tauri  (IlAei/raopoj);  the  BardyetAe  or  BardyaJi  (Bap- 
Surfrai,  BapSoaAm),  probably  the  VARDUU  of  Pliny 
(iii.3.  s.4,  iv.20.  s.34)  ; thoAllotrige.s(>AAAdTpi7«j), 
prohably  the  same  as  the  Autkigones  ; the  Conisci 
(K oviaKoi),  probably  the  same  as  the  Coniaei  (K*»- 
vtoKol)  or  Concani  (Kwvitavoi),  who  are  particnlarly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabrian  War  (Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
Horat.  Carm.  iii.  4.  34;  Sil.  ltal.  iii.  360,  361); 
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and  the  Tutsi  (Touftroi),  abont  the  sources  of  the 
Iboru-s.  These  are  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iiL  pp 
155,  156,  162).  Mela  names  also  the  Origeno- 
me-sci  or  Argknomesci  (iii.  1),  and  some  minor 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
JgLioHRiCA  alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows:  near  the  sea -coast,  Noegnu- 
ccsia  (Noi7aoi/K«<jfa),  a little  above  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (iL  6.  § 6);  and,  in  tin?  in- 
terior, Concana  (Kd'yicoya),  Ottaviolca  (’Orraoi*- 
6\tca),  Argenomescum  {'  Apytrouia  kov),  Vadiuia 
(OuaSivfa),  Yellica  (OufAAora),  Camarica  (Kani- 
puta),  Juliobriga  £lov\i6tpiya),  and  Moroeca  (M<i- 
potxa,  ii.  6.  § 51).  Pliny  also  mentions  Blendium 
(prob.  Santander ) ; and  a few  places  of  less  import- 
ance arc  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukcrt,  vol.  iL 
pt.  i.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Iberus  (/T5ro)  and  Minius  (Minho),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  from  NW.  to  SE.  between  the  central 
table- land  of  Spain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  159.  161.)  [P.  S ] 

CAXTAE,  a people  of  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  NE.  of  the  Caledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  gives  them 
the  tract  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  Cantium  Pkomontorum  was  the 
North  Foreland , so  was  the  Scottish  C ANT  AS,  pro- 
bably, Tarbet  Ness.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANT  ANUS  (Kdvravor,  Steph.  B. ; Kavrav/a, 
Hierocles : Eth.  K avrdvios,  Steph.  B.),  a city  of 
Crete,  which  the  Pcutinger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  Cisaxuos.  It  was  a bishop’s  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  Lsland  they  established  a I .a  tin 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pa&hley 
(7 'rav.  vol.  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a conical  hill  nbout  a mile  to  the  S.  of  Kluidros. 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  little  more  than  150 
paces;  the  style  of  their  masonry  attests  a high  an- 
tiquitv.  [E.  B.  J.l 

CA'KTHARUS  PORTUS.  [Attica.  p.307,  a.l 
CANTHI  SINUS  (KaU-fh  koA-xos  : Gulf  of 
Cutch ).  a great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intra 
Gangein,  between  Larice  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
dus. (Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  2,  55,  94.)  The  country  on 
its  shore*  was  called  Syrastrkne  ; and  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Island  of  Barace  (C«/eA)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  pseudo-Arrian  calk  it  the  Irinns  Sinus  (Eipiyov), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  uf  Cutch 
(now  known  as  the  Bunn),  he  calls  Ba races  (Ba- 
pijrq?),  and  6tates  that  it  contains  seven  k lands 
(they  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  ( Peripl . Mar. 
Erythr.  p.  23,  Hudson).  The  Bunn  is  now  a mere 
morass.  [p.  S.J 

CANTI'LIA,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table 
fixes  on  the  road  betweeu  Aquae  Nerae  (AVris)  and 
Augnstonometum  {Clermont).  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  he  one  of  the  two  places  called  Chantelle- 
la-  VieiUe  ami  Chantelle-U-Chatel,  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  and  the  distances  agree  very  well.  [G.L.] 
CA'NTIUM  (Kdvriov),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  county  Kent.  Probably  the  two  area* 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Cae»ar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  traffic  with 
Gaul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisation  was 
highest.  The  North  Foreland  was  called  Cantium 
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Premontorium.  (Cms.  B.  G . v.  13,  14,  22;  Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  if.  pp.  193,  199;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  6 27  ; comp. 
Cajctak.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANU'SIUM  (Katv  trior,  PoL;  Strab.;  Steph.  B.; 
Kavovtnor,  Ptol.;  Eth.  Kavvtr'iros  or  Kayvoinji,  Ca- 
nuainus:  Canosa),  one  of  tlic  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Apulia,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aufidus,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundusium,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  Her- 
donia,  and  23  from  Rubi.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  116.) 
Tlic  foundation  of  Canusium,  as  well  os  that  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Arpi,  was  generally  ascribed  to 
loomed  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284  ; Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  92), 
though  the  legends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  city.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  both  of 
them  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Daunian  or  Pclasgian  Apulians; 
but  there  is  no  historical  account  of  either  of  them 
having  received  a Greek  colony,  and  there  secin  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusion  of  Hel- 
lenic civilisation  which  we  find  pm-ailing  at  Canu- 
simn  was  introduced  at  a comparatively  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Canusium  is  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Canusians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territory  by  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plau- 
tius  in  b.  c.  318.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Runic  War.  After  the 
great  disaster  of  Cannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Roman  army  took  refuge  in  Canusium,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness ; nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  succeed  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  city.  (Lie.  xxii.  52 
— 54,  56;  Appian,  Attnib.  26;  Sil.  Itai.  x.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Canusium  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  from  Rome;  and 
during  the  second  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Roman  praetor 
Coeconius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  its  territory.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 42,  52.) 
A few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulla  and  C.  Nor- 
banus,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
and  fall  back  ujwn  Capua.  (Id.  1.  84.)  It  probably 
suffered  severely  from  these  wars;  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness. But  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
during  tiie  Civil  Wars,  and  always  as  a place  of 
some  consequence  ; we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  city 
of  Apulia,  besides  the  two  Roman  colonies  of  Luccria 
and  Vcnnsia.  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  the  Roman  empire.  (Hor.  Lc. ; Cara.  B.C. 

i.  24 ; Cic.  ad  A It.  viii.  1 1 ; Appian,  B.  C.v.  57 ; Cripit. 
M.Ant.  8 ; Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 72;  Mela, 

ii.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  received  a Roman  colony 
for  the  first  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  “ Colonia 
Aurelia  Augusta  Pia.”  Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed  a splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  which  are  still  risible.  {Lib. 
Colon,  p.  260;  Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  1.  § 6; 
Oreili,  laser.  2630;  Zumpt,  de  CoUmiis , p.  427.) 
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Canusium  is  mentioned  both  by  Procopius  and  P. 
Diaconus  as  one  of  the  princijul  cities  of  Apulia 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  18;  P.  Diac.  Hist.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  preserved  its  importance  until  a late 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  lombards  and  Saracens.  The 
modern  city  of  Canosa,  which  contains  about  5000. 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  spruks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Canusium ; and  the  still  existing  remains 
folly  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  Ac.,  are  of 
Roman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a triumphal  arch. 
(Romanclli,  vol  ii.  pp.  262—267 ; Swinburne,  Tra- 
rels , vol.  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ; one  of 
which  is  curious,  as  containing  a complete  list  of 
tl»e  municipal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
with  their  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  has  been 
published  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Dama- 
deno.  (Acs  Redirintm  Canusinum , fol.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Kola  or  Volci.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Greek 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Canusium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  city  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Canusium,  and  jierhaps  of  some  oilier  cities  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  “ Canusini  bi- 
linguis”  (Sat.  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  Latin.  (Mommsen,  U.  J.  IHaUkte , p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  plain  in  which  Canusium 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Cannae,  is  called  by  some  writers 
CAMri’s  Diomedis  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a poetical 
designation  than  a proper  name.  The  whole  plain 
S.  of  the  Anfidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Canu&ians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
they  had  a port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Canusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  corn,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  ap[«ears  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  a particular  kind  of  cloth,  much  prized  for 
its  durability.  (Varr.  R R.  i.  8 ; Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ; Suet.  A ’er. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Canusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellers  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  quality  of  the  mill- 
stones employed.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PARA  (Kdvapa;  F.th.  Cnparenses : las  Ven- 
tas  de  Caparra,  large  Ru.  E.  of  J'lasrttcia),  a city 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Kmerita  to  Cacsaraugusta.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plin.  »v.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8;  Floret,  Esp.  S. 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.S.] 

CAPE*NA  (Eth.  Capenas,  -fitis),  an  ancient  city 
k k 4 
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of  Etruria,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  It  was  situated  to  the  XE. 
of  Veil,  and  SE.  of  Falerii,  about  8 miles  from  tlie 
foot  of  UL  Soracte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Servius  (od  --ten.  vii.  697),  it  would 
seem  that  Capena  was  a colony  of  Veii,  sent  out  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  of  a sacred  spring.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  120;  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  find  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  pos.ses.sing  a con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.  It  is  not  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veien tines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Capenates  appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
but  tip»n  that  occasion  they  took  up  anus,  together 
with  the  Faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veii,  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
tlie  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  that  city.  (I.iv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efforts 
were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  raise  tlie  siege,  while  their 
own  Lauds  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.  After  the  fall  of  Veii  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  tlie  part  of  the  Romans;  and  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  tlie  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  the  people  to  submission.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  to  have 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  tlie  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
of  Capena.  (Liv.vi.4,5;  Fest.  a.v.  SteUatina.)  From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  from  history  as  an  iwlc- 
|»endent  community,  and  only  a few  incidental  notices  ! 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  “ Capenas  ager  " as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
hank  of  the  Tiber  ( pro  Flacc.  29);  and  on  tills 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  tlie  tribune  Rullus 


proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Ayr.  ii.  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a later  period  it 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  phiin  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Cic.  ad  Fain. 
ix.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  216,  where  it  is,  by  a strange 
corruption,  called  “ Colonia  Capys.”)  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
cipal rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurclian  (Orel!.  Inter.  3687,  36S8, 
3690;  Nibbv,  Dintorui,  vol.  i.  p.  377),  but  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost : it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  tlie  very  name  became  for- 
gotten. Hence  its  site  was  for  a long  while  unknown : 
hut  in  1756  a Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a spot  still  called 
Cieitucola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  S.  Mar- 
tino, from  a ruined  church  of  that  name),  alwut  24 
miles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  j 
Tiber.  The  ancient  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba  ! 
Longa  and  Gubii,  to  have  occupied  a steep  ridge,  j 
forming  {art  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient  crater  or  vol-  , 
canic  basin,  now  called  11  and  must  have  been  | 

a place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position,  i 
No  remains  are  visible,  except  some  traces  and  foun  | 


dations  of  the  ancient  walls;  but  these,  together  with 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  tlie  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptions  already  cited,  clearly  iden- 
tify the  spot  as  the  site  of  Capena.  It  was  about 
4 miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  which 
a side  road  seems  to  liave  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
I ancient  city.  It  was  situated  on  tlie  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  (Jrammiccia , which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  tlie 
Capenas.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  85.)  Concerning  the  site 
and  remains  of  Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capena  Muni- 
cipio  dtri  Romani,  4 to.,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  Top.  of 
liotne , pp.  149 — 151;  Xibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  pp. 
375 — 380;  Dennis’s  Etruria,  voL  i.  pp.  183 — 185. 

In  the  territory  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sururte,  was  situated  the  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  grove  of  Feronia,  called  by  Roman  writers 
Lncus  Feruniae  and  Fanum  Feroniae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  up  into  a considerable 
town.  [Feronia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  (Ka<papraovfjL),  a town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  G<*spel  narrative,  and 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
“ His  own  city."  (St.Matth.  Lx.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Xuphtliali,  and  is  joined 
with  Chorazin  and  Ilethsaida  in  the  denunciations 
of  our  Lord.  (.St.  Matth.  xi.  23.)  It  la  probably 
tho  KftpafU'uurj  of  Josephus,  to  which  he  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a skirmish  near  the  Jordan. 
( Vita,  § 72.)  The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Josephus  only  in  connection 
with  a fountain  in  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesaretb, 
which  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  tire 
Nile.  (/».  J.  iii.  9.  § 8.)  The  fountain  of  this  name 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellers  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  synonymous 
fountain  ; and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  Khan  Minith  (vol.  iii.  pp.  288 — 294), 
and  the  fountain  which  Josephus  describes  as  fer- 
tilising the  plain,  he  finds  at  ' Ain-et-Tin,  hard  by 
the  Khan,  which  rises  close  by  the  lake  and  doea 
not  water  the  plain  at  all.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  site,  and  against  Tell  Hum,  appear  equally 
inconclusive,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie 
extensive  ruins  so  called,  on  the  north  of  tlie  lake, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  site. 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kefr  (tillage)  has  been  con- 
verted into  Tell  (heap)  in  accordance  with  fact,  and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nahum  into  Hum,  so  that  instead  c*T  “ Vil- 
lage of  Consolation,"  it  lias  appropriately  become 
“ the  ruined  heap  of  a herd  of  camels."  That  Tell 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capernaum  by  Aivul- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  could  not  be  more  accurately  described.  “ It  was 
confined  in  a narrow  spore  between  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  lake  oil  the  south,  extending 
in  a long  line  from  west  to  east  along  the  sea  shore." 
The  remains  of  Roman  laiths  ami  porticoes  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance,  (De- 
scribed by  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  298,  299  ; see  also 
Keland's  Pahttine,  pp.  882 — 884.)  [G.W.J 

CAPHAREUS,  or  CAPUE'REUS  (Ko^»VI), 
a rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  forming  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Koto 
Doro  or  Xylofigo;  it  was  known  by  the  latter 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tzetzcs,  ad  Lgcopkr. 
384.)  It  was  off  this  promontory  that  the  Grecian 
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fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy.  (Eurip. 
Trotui.  90,  Helen.  1129;  Herod.  viiL  7;  Stn»b.  viii. 
p.  368 ; Pans.  ii.  23.  § 1,  iv.  36.  § 6 ; Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
260  ; Prop.  iii.  5.  55:  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  472,  481,  | 
Trial,  i.  1.  83,  v.  7.  36;  Stl.  Ital.  xiv.  144;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.423.) 

CA'PHYAE  (Kcupucu  : Elk.  Ka^wfnjr,  Ka- 
a t‘iwn  of  Arcadia  situated  in  a small  plain, 
NW.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenus.  It  was  protected 
against  inundations  from  this  lake  by  a mound  or 
dyke,  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cepheus,  the 
8*in  of  Aleus,  and  preteuded  to  be  of  Atheuian  origin. 
(Paua.  viii.  23.  § 2;  Strab.  xiii.  ]>.  608.)  Caphyae 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  which  Cle  o- 
menes  obtained  possession.  (Pol.  ii.  52.)  In  its  | 
neighbourhood  a great  battle  was  fought  in  n.  c.  220,  ! 
in  wliich  the  Aetolians  gained  a decisive  victory  over  j 
the  Acliacans  and  Aratus.  (Pol.  iv.  11,  seq.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  also  occurs  in  the  subsequent  j 
events  of  this  war.  (Pol.  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viii.  ) 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  us  in  ruins  in  his  time;  { 
but  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by  j 
Pausanias  (L  c.).  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca-  ; 
phvae  are  visible  upon  a small  insulated  height  at 
the  village  of  Khotussa , which  stands  near  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the  battle 
of  Caphyae,  refers  “ to  a plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
traversed  by  a river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(rdtppot),  a description  of  the  place  which  does  not 
correspond  with  present  appearances.  The  rdtppoi 
were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshy  plain,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  katavdthra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a small  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain ; and  I 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Polybius  de-  \ 
scribes  the  ditches,  there  was  a mound  of  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four  | 
centuries  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which  ! 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the  visit 
of  l'ausanias,  a diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly  > 
ensure!  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  preserve  the  part 
nearest  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  marshy.  At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 
the  embankment,  which  1 did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  submerged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae.”  (Leake.) 

Pau.sanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
etulxuikment  there  flows  a river,  which,  descending 
into  a chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a place  1 
called  Nasi  (NcLroi);  and  that  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage where  it  issues  is  named  BiiEi'Nis  (Pjw'm). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  Tua- 
gcs  (Tpayat).  He  also  speaks  of  a mountain  in  ; 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cnacai.US 
(KrdtaAos),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalesia.  Leake  re- 
marks that  the  mountain  above  Khotussa,  now  called 
Kastanid,  seems  to  he  the  ancient  Cuncalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Marta,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 18,  seq.,  Ptloponnesiaca,  p.  226; 
Boblaye,  Kecherches , p.  150.) 

C API  DATA  (Ka>ri5a$a),  a town  in  Mocsia, 
where  a garrison  of  Roman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
L is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Tsiher- 


nmcode.  (Itin.  Ant.  224 ; Notit.  Imp.  c.  28 ; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  5;  literal,  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

C AITS  A (Kehrma  or  Kdritra,  Ptol.  vi.  18.  §4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a city  of  a district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capisbioik,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush 
mountains.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus ; but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  tliat 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  far  NE.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphusa  of  Solinus  (c.  54), 
whidi  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Cajassene  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kabul 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
Peshdicar.  It  is  not  Kabul,  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Professor  W ilson  to  occupy  tho 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lassen  ( Zur 
Gtsch.  d.  Kan.  Bactr.  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Cbineso 
annals  a kingdom  called  Kiapiche  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbend,  to  the  E.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probablo 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  are  identical.  f\\l 
CAPISSE'NE.  [Capisa.] 

CAPETIUM  (Kanlnor : Eth.  Capitinus : Ca- 
pizzi),  n city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
und  Ptolemy,  but  which  appears  from  the  funner  to 
liave  been  a place  of  some  importance.  Ho  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Ilaluntium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  port  of  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Capizzi , the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Caronia. 
about  16  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Gangi  (Enguiuin),  accords  well 
with  the  abovo  indications.  (Cic.  in  \ 'err.  iii.  43; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12  ; Cluver.  Sicil.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
CAPITO'LIAS,  a town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelcsyria, 
exhibited  in  the  l’eutinger  Tables,  between  Gadaru 
and  Adran,  and  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
Neue  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records.  (Reland,  p.  693.)  [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (Kain'rowAov,  Strab.),  a town  of 
the  Hemi<  ana,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  tho 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniaruin  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a fresh  accession 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
252.  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  culled 
“ Capitulum  Hemicorum/*  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empire.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  road  from  Pales- 
trina (Praeneste)  to  a pluce  called  II  Piylio  a small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  Pules - 
trim,  and  8 from  Anaejni , which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inter,  p.  2049.4;  Nibbv,  Dintorni  di  Puma, 
vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PORI.  [Gai.laecia.] 

CAPOTES  ( Ihtjik  Tdgh),  a mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
on  the  authority  of  Licinius  Mucianus,  describes  tho 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  quotes  I)o- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  placing  the  sources  of  tho  Eu- 
phrates in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  {Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).  Capotes  therefore  formed 
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part  of  the  range  of  Abus.  St.  Martin  (Mem.  «#r 
VArmenit , vol.  i.  p.  43)  derives  the  name  Capites 
from  the  Armenian  word  G abend,  signifying  blue, 
an  epithet  commonly  given  to  high  mountains. 
Ritter  (Erdknnde,  voLx.  pp.  80,  653,  801,  823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Diijik  range  or  great 
water-shed  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  Murdd-chm}  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Ali-Tugh.  (Chesney,  F.rpcd  Eu- 
phrrat.  vol.  i.  p.  42 ; Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  204, 
vol.  x.  p.  369.)  [E-  B.  J-] 

CAPPADOCIA  (Kainrafloiffa:  Eth.  KavvaSd- 
K7ft,  K amrdSof,  -Sokos).  This  extensive  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  Cilicia: 
its  limits  can  only  be  defined  more  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadocia  doubtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
mimes  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  languages.  The 
Syri  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  hv  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Modi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  boundary 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  part  of  Its  course  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus’  confused 
description  of  the  Halys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east  of  tliat  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a northern  course,  and  tliat  they  extended  to  the 
Euxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilicbns  on  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia. But  in  another  passage  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius  (ii.  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenius,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con- 
ceived  it.  The  limits  were  clearly  innch  less  tlian 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  the  limits  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  the 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  thirl  noine  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Lssus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issue  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappadocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  black ; and 
these  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Anurous.  (See  also  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  writers,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
country  along  the  Pontus  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
(Apoll.  Argon,  ii.  948,964;  Dionvs.  Perieg.  v.  772, 
and  the  comment  of  Eustathius). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  country  called  Cappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapies; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  possession  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  become  kingdoms,  partly 
with  tlieir  consent,  and  partly  against  it,  to  one  k 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cappadocia,  properly 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bordering  on  Taurns; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontus,  or  Cappad«da 
on  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  534.)  The  satrapies  of 
Cappadocia  of  course  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
from  whom  it  appears  that  Cappadocia  hail  Lyca- 
onia  <m  the  west  (Anab  i.  2.  § 20);  but  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  were  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenophon 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Cappadocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  peoples,  and  underwent  many  changes; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  separates  the  table  land  of 
Cappadocia  from  the  tract  along  the  Mediterranean; 
oo  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  and  Colchis, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  tliat  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  as  far  as  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  aud  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  Paphlagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Lycaonians, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (Tga- 
X«»a)  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  Cappadocian  nation 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difference  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  ancients,  however  (o* 
iroAai oi),  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
docians as  a different  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia,  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  placed  even  Mclitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitcne  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  liad  the  title  of  Icing  of  the 
Cappadocians,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadocia. 
(Strab.  p.  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  little 
confusion,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  general  meaning; 
Gmskurd's  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satisfactory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadocia  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assassinated  the  usurper  Su:er- 
dis,  n.c.  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  held  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus ; but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
u.  c.  281.  Ariarathcs  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
b.  c.  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  who 
hanged  or  im|ialed  him.  Ariarathcs  II.,  a son  of 
Holophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathcs  I„  expelled  the 
Macedonians  from  Cappadocia,  and  left  it  to  Ariamms, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second;  for  the  father  of 
Ariarathcs  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a satrapy.  Ariamnes  II.  was  followed 
by  Ariamthes  III.,  aud  he  was  succeeded  by  Aria- 
rathes  IV.,  who  joined  King  Antioclms  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  os  an  ally.  He  died  B.c.  162.  His  successors 
were  Ariarathcs  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariaratbes  VL 
the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct,  about 
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B.  C.  93.  Upon  this  the  Romans  gave  the  Cappa- 
docian* permission  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
liked,  bot  they  sent  a deputation  to  Rome  to  say  that 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  they 
probably  meant  that  nothing  hut  kingly  government 
could  secure  tranquillity ; upon  which  the  Romans 
allowed  them  to  choose  a king  from  among  them-  I 
selves,  and  they  chose  Ariobarzanes  I.,  called  Philo-  I 
romaeus  on  his  coins.  (Strab.  p.  540 ; Justin,  j 
xxxviii.  2.)  The  new  king  was  driven  out  of  his 
country  by  Mitbridates  the  Great,  but  he  was  re- 
stored by  L.  Sulla  (b.  c.  92).  Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  c.  88),  and  again  restored,  b.  c.  84. 
But  this  king  had  no  rest.  In  B.  c.  66,  this  “ so- 
das populi  Romani  atque  amicus " (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
AfaniL  2,  5)  was  again  expelled  by  his  old  enemy 
Mitbridates.  He  was  restored  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
and  re-igned  his  troublesome  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
barzanes II.  in  b.  c.  63.  This  Ariobarzanes  II. 
was  king  of  Capfiadoria  when  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilicia,  b.c.  *51.  Cicero  gave  him  his  support  (ad 
Alt.  v.  20).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  king  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  Ariubarzanes  II., 
but  Arioharznnes  III.  If  this  be  so,  Ariobarzanes  II. 
died  before  Cieoro  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
reigning  king  in  B.c.  51  was  a third  Ariolwirzanes. 
(Did.  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)  Cicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  business  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a debtor  to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Great  and 
M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  patriot.  The  proconsul,  much 
against  his  will,  had  to  dun  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Roman  creditors.  The  king  was  very  poor;  he  had 
no  treasury,  no  regular  taxes.  Cieero  got  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  for  Brutus,  and  the  king's  six 
months’  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  (ad  Alt, 
ri.  1.  3).  This  Ariobarzanes  joined  Pompeius 
against  Caesar,  who,  however,  pardoned  him,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  part  of  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  xli.  63.)  When  L.  Cassius  was  in  Asia  (b.c. 
42)  raising  troopa  for  the  war  against  Antonius  and 
Octavius,  he  sent  some  horsemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobarzanes,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  Cassius.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  63.)  The 
assassins  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  off  his 
money  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.  This  king 
was  succeeded  by  Ariarathe*  VII.;  but  Sisinnas  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antonius.  while 
passing  through  Asia  after  tho  battle  of  Philippi, 
gave  a judgment  in  favour  of  Sisinnas,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyre.  In  b.  c.  36, 
Antonius  expelled  and  murdered  Ariarathes,  and 
give  the  kingdom  to  Arehelaus,  a descendant  of  the 
Arehelaus  who  was  a general  of  Mitbridates  (in  b.c. 
88).  All  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  up  to  this  Arche- 
laus  have  Persian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock.  (See  Clinton,  Fasti , on  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  JHct.  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.) 

Arehelaus  received  from  Augustus  (b.  c.  20)  some 
parts  of  Cilicia  on  the  coast,  and  the  lesser  Armenia. 
(Dion  Cass.  Hr.  9.)  In  a.  d.  15,  Tiberius  treache- 
rously invited  him  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  about  a.d.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a Roman  province.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42; 
Dion  Cass.  lvii.  1 7 ; Strab.  p.  534.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  lus  description  of  Cappadocia,  Arehelaus  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  was  a Roman  province.  It 
was  governed  by  a Procurator.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  49.) 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  considered  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calls  an  isthmus  of  a great 
peninsula,  this  isthmus  being  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
«f  Issus  cc  the  south  — as  far  west  as  Cilicia  Tra- 
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chea  or  Mountainous  Cilicia, — and  by  the  Euxine 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sea-c«ist  of 
the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  which  corresjwnds  to  tho  country  which  He- 
rodotus calls  within  (^rr<D),  that  is,  west  of,  the 
Halys.  But  in  Strabo’s  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  this  western  tract  as  Aria  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  includes  Lycia  (p.  534).  This 
isthmus  is  called  a neck  («&xV)  by  Herodotus;  but 
the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  days* 
journey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day’s  jonroey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
stadia  in  another  place  (v.  53). 

The  dimensions  of  Cappadocia  from  the  Pnntns, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taurus,  its 
southern  limit,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  from  Phrygia,  its  western  boun- 
dary, to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boundary,  about  3000  stadia.  These  dimensions  are 
too  large.  The  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia is  a mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Taurus, 
which  commences  at  the  western  extremity  of  Cainma- 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stands  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Commagene  in  Cavan  bon ’s  Strab.  p. 
540),  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Laviniaaene.  Com- 
magene and  Laviniasene  are  divisions  of  Cappado  in. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  which 
was  attached  to  Cappadocia;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Cilicia  under  Cilicia. 

The  ten  divisions  of  Cappadocia  (Strab.  p.  534) 
are,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
sauritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isauritis  in 
Casaubon’s  text.  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
about  Taunts  (ai  i rpbt  t<£  Tavpv);  and  he  enume- 
rates them  from  east  to  west.  For  Melitene  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  on  the  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  of  Amanus  cm  the  south,  ami  the 
Antitaurus  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caesareia,  and  the  lofty  mountain 
Argaeus  [Aroaecs],  the  highest  point  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  Tynnitis.  so  called  from  Tvana,  is 
south-west  of  Cilicia.  Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilicia,  called  tho 
Cilician  gates.  Cilicia  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadocia  that 
contained  cities.  Garsnurit's  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausene, 
Samvene,  Cammanene,  and  Morimcnc ; and  he  names 
them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  ]*rt  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  position  of  Ifeviniasene  in  not  easy 
to  fix ; but,  according  to  Strabo’s  words,  already 
cited,  it  must  be  in  the  north-east  part  of  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  divisions  were  added  by  the  Romans  an  eleventh, 
which  comprised  the  country  to  the  south-west  about 
Cybistm  and  Castabala,  and  as  far  as  Derbe,  wdiich 
is  in  Lycaonia. 

Armenia  Minor  did  not  originally  belong  to  tho 
Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limit*  of  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  position  of  Armenia  Minor  (p.  555)  thus.  South 
of  Phumatia  and  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine,  are  the 
Tibareni  andChaldaei,  ns  he  calls  them,  who  extend  as 
far  south  as  Armenia  the  Less,  which  is  a tolerably 
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fertile  country.  The  people  of  this  Armenia  were 
governed  by  a king,  like  the  people  of  Sophene;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
league  with  the  other  Armenian,  and  sometimes  they 
were  not.  They  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Pharnacia  and  Trapczus,  but  the  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates  the  Great.  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a southern  course. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  the  Paryadres  range,  and  the  upper  port  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  comprised  part  of  that 
of  the  Lycus;  for  Nicopolis  was  probably  on  the  Ly- 
cos, though  it  is  not  certain.  Melitene  was  south  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Cataonia  in  Armenia  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  modem  writers  on  ancient 
geography  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  a.d.38,  and  by  Xeroin 
a.  d.  54  to  Aristobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time ; by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  the  north-cast 
bonier  of  Cappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a port  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  port,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Cappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  Archelais  in  Garsauritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius ; and  with  Faust inopolis,  in  the  south- 
western port  of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pliny's  (vi.  3)  divisions  of  Cappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo ; nor  can  we  understand  easily 
whether  he  is  describing  Cappadocia  as  a Roman 
province  or  not.  He  correctly  places  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cataonia  as 
bordering  on  Commagcne.  He  makes  Garsauritis,  , 
Sargarauscno,  and  Cammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  places  Morimene  in  the  XW.,  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia, “where  the  river  Cappadux  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Cappadocians),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  before  called  Leucosyri." 
If  the  position  of  the  Cappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Capjxulocia  on  this  side. 
Ainsworth  ( hnulon  Gtog.  Journal , vol.  x.  p.  290) 
sup] loses  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehr,  or  the  I 
Kalichi-Su,  which  joaus  the  Halys  on  the  right  hank, 
a little  north  of  39°  X.  lot.  Alojur,  which  is  in  X. 
lat.  39°  5'.  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  feet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Mocissus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Mocissus  at  Kir-S/icJir,  which  is  XVV. 
of  Afojur. 

The  Cappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1.)  comprises  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  Cappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  from  Ainisus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  Galalicns, 
Pont  as  Poletnoniacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocicus.  All  I 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Cap[iadocia  of  Strabo.  [ 
The  pracfecturaeCappadocicae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  seven:  Chamanene,  Sargarausene  (Sargabrasene),  [ 


[ Garsaouria  (Gardocreta),  Cilicia;  Lycaonia;  Antio- 
ch iana,  containing  Dcrbe,  Lanin  da  and  Olba&a;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy ; some 
of  the  names  are  corrupt.  Ptolemy,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  Melitene  and  Cataonia  under  Armenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  Mklitkxk,  and  Cataoxia,  are 
described  in  separate  articles ; and  also  Poxtvs  G a- 
laticus,  Polemoxiacus,  and  Cappadocicus 

Cappadocia  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  far  west  as  tl»e 
river  Cappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  mountainous,  and  the  plains  that  lie  be- 
■ tween  this  northern  range  and  the  southern  range 
of  Taurus,  are  at  a great  elevation  above  the  sea. 

1 The  plain  of  Caesareia  (Kaisariych)  at  the  foot  of 
I the  Argaens  is  3236  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth (London  ( Itog . Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  (He»earche*}  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  280)  makes  it 
4200  feet.  The  difference  between  these  two  esti- 
mates is  1000  feet,  aud  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caesareia  is 
covered  with  corn  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  around  Caesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  uncultivated, 
though  level;  but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stony. 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesareia 
must  also  be  at  a very  considerable  elevation  aliove 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Cappadocia,  though 
j further  south  than  Pontus,  is  colder;  and  the  country 
i which  he  calls  Bagadania.  the  most  southern  part  of 
\ Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  though  it  is  level, 
lias  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees;  but  it  is  pasture 
i land,  as  a large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo's  Cappadocia,  which  is  not 
drained  by  the  Halys,  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divisions.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Caesareia  belongs  to  the  high  plateaus  of  Lycaonia  and 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  part  which  contains  the  country 
east  and  south-east  of  Caesareia,  belongs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyramus,  and  the  Sarus,  which  rivers 
)iass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  to  the  plains  of 
Cilicia. 

Cappadocia  was  generally  deficient  in  wood : but 
' it  was  well  adapted  for  grain,  particularly  wheat. 

I Some  parts  produced  excellent  wine.  It  was  also  a 
I good  grazing  country  for  domesticated  animals  of  all 
. kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.  Some  add  wild 
asses  to  the  list  of  Cappadocian  Animals  (Gruskurd, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  457),  in  which  case  they  must  read 
6varyp6€<rTo$  instead  of  iiyp6€oros  in  Strab.  (p.  539). 
But  Strabo's  observation  would  be  very  ridiculous  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  crystal,  as  he 
calls  it;  a lapis  Onychites  found  near  the  border  of 
Galatia;  a white  stone  fitted  fur  sword  liandlcs;  and 
a lapis  specularis,  or  plates  of  a translucent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Hairs,  at  a place 
called  Tuz  Koi,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
is  west  of  Tuz  Koi,  and  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  plateau  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
part  of  the  high  land  of  Cappadocia.  The  level  of 
the  lake  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
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newly  dry  in  summer.  Strabo  (p.  568)  places  the  ' 
lake  immediately  south  of  Galatia,  and  bordering  on  1 
Great  Cappadocia,  and  the  part  of  Cappadocia  called  ] 
Moritnene.  This  lake  then  must  be  viewed  as  near 
the  common  boundary  of  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia. 

The  routes  of  Hamilton  in  Asia  Minor  (/?e- 
searckes,  Ac.),  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Angora  by 
Kauariyeh  to  Bir  (London  Geog.  Journal , voL  x.) 
contain  much  valuable  information  on  the  geology, 
and  the  physical  geography  of  Cappadocia.  [G.  L.] 

CAPPADOX  RIVER.  ' [Cappadocia.] 

CAPRA'RIA  (Kairpap(a),  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  still  called  Capraia.  It  is  distant  about 
30  geographical  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest 
print  of  the  mainland,  and  is  a rocky  and  elevated 
island,  forming  a conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  though  only  about  5 miles  long 
by  2 in  breadth.  Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
prasia,  tells  us  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 
wild  goats  with  which  it  abounded;  whence  also  the 
Greeks  called  it  Akoiuum  : but  it  must  not  Ik*  con- 
founded with  the  island  of  Ioilicm,  now  Giglio, 
which  is  much  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s 12; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 78;  Mela,  ii.  7 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  3.  § 3.) 
Rutilios  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a number  of  monks.  (Itm.  i.  435.)  [E.  H.  II.] 

CAPRA'RIA.  [Baleakeh;  Fortumatab.] 

C APHASIA,  a town  of  Bmttium,  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Mnranum  to  Comscntia, 
and  distant  28  miles  from  the  latter  city.  (I tin.  , 
Ant.  pp.  105,  110;  Tab.  Peut.')  It  is  pntbably  the 
modem  Tarsia , on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cratbis,  about 
the  required  distance  from  Cosenza.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PKEAE  (Kavptcu;  Capri),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
Surrcntine  Promontory,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a strait  only  3 miles  in  width.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  1 1 miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  very  near  the  truth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  (act,  only  a continuation,  Caprcac  consists  wholly 
of  limestone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
cipitous cl  it&  of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  Anna 
Caj>ri  (a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
ai  ivut  K aipiai),  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a height  of  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
eastern  end  also  forms  an  abrupt  hill,  with  precipi- 
tous cliffs  towards  the  mainland;  but  between  the 
two  is  a depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  the  modern  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing-places  are  two  little  coves  on  either 
ride  of  this. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a very  early  period  by  a people  called  Teleboae, 
apparently  the  same  whom  we  find  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Ecliinades, 
•>tf  the  coast  of  Acamauia.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
RW.  i.  747.)  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a king,  named  Telon,  whence  Silius  Italicus  calls 
Capreae  “ antiqui  saxosa  Telonis  insula.”  (Virg. 
Am.  vii.  735  ; SiL  Ital.  viii.  543;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67.)  In  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  In Und  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a late  period  the  Greek  customs  of  that 
j people.  But  Augustus  having  taken  a fancy  to 
Caprcac,  in  consequence  of  a favourable  omen  which 
he  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  possession  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  far  more  wealthy  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  Aug.  92;  Dion  Ca«s.  Iii.  43.)  He 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  shortly  before  his  death.  (Suet.  Aug.  98.) 
But  it  was  his  successor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  a.i>.  27.  es- 
tablished his  residence  permanently  on  the  island, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  not ‘so  much  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  unrest  mined  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  cruelties.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67,  vi.  1 ; 
Suet.  Tib.  40,  43;  Dion  Cass.  lviiL  5;  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Island,  the  remains  of  several  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  npqiears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
facing  the  Snrrentino  Promontory,  which,  from  its 
strong  position,  is  evidently  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(iii.  6.  s.  12)  as  the  “ Arx  Tiberii.”  It  is  supposed 
also  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  (776.  65),  the  “ Villa  Jovis."  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  a pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statius,  which  must  have 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrentinc  Promontory.  (Suet. 
Tib.  74;  Stat.  Silr.  iii.  5.  100.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  but  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  modern  town  of  Capri.  (Strab.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Taunibulae,  mentioned  by  Statius 
(iii.  1.  129), appears  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  island  of  Capri : 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Toro  grande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  Ischia  : the  epithet 
of  “ dites  Capreae,”  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
Statius,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  on  the  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excavations  in  modern  times  have  brought  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  These,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  island,  are  fully  described  by  Ha- 
drava.  ( Lettere  sull  I sola  di  Capri.  Dresden, 

1794.)  [K.  II.  B.] 

CAPRI  A LAKE.  [Aspendus.] 

CAPBUS.  (Kdvpos:  Lyblztidha ),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageirus  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strvmonic 
Gulf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPItUS.  1.  (Kawpoy,  Strab.  xvi.  p.738;  Polyb. 
v.  51 ; Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 7),  a river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  Lesser  Zab.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Zab.  the 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phrygia,  in  wliich  were  two  rivers  of  the  same 
names  in  close  propinquity  the  one  to  the  other.  [V.] 
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2.  A tributary  of  the  Marauder,  rising  in  Phry- 
gia. [Maeandkk.] 

CAPSA  (Kdijia:  Cafaa  or  Ghafaah,  Ru.),  an 
important  city  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Xumidia  (aft.  in 
Byzacium),  standing  in  a fertile  and  well -watered 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  abounding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Thelepte,  and  NW.  of  Taeape.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Hercules,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  Uecatompvlos  of  Polybius  (i.  73) 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  18;  comp.  Frag.  Lib.  xxiv).  In 
the  Jugurthine  War  it  was  the  treasury  of  Jugurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marius;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  made  a colony.  Its  names 
are  found  on  inscriptions  at  Cafsa.  (.Sallust.  Jug. 
89,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iii.  1 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Plin.  r. 
4;  It.  AnL  l.c .;  Tab.  PeuL;  Ptol.iv. 3.  § 39;  Notit . 
Afr.\  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

CA'PUA  (Kairi/rj:  Etk.  Kavi/aebr,  or  KamAjffiot: 
in  Latin  Capuensis  and  Capuanus ; but  originally, 
Campanils,  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Livy  or 
Cicero:  Sta  Maria  di  Capoua ),  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cele- 
brated cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2 miles 
from  the  rivor  Vulturous,  and  little  more  than  one 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
moat  probable  derivation  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  “ Campus,”  on  account  of  its  situation  in  a fertile 
plain ; it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Cupua  is 
found  inseparably  connected  with  tliat  of  Campania  ; 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pon i,  and  the  territory  44  Campanus  ager.”  Thus 
also  Virgil  uses  “ Campons  urbs  " for  Capua, 
(.■len.  x.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  turnd,  derives 
it  from  “ caput,”  as  the  chit/  city  or  head  of  the 
surrounding  region ; while  others,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  from  a founder  of  the  name  of  Capvs, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Sanmite 
conquerors  in  n.  c.  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Allia  Longa.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ; Strab.  v.  p.242 ; 
Festus, i.r.  Capua;  Virg.  A en.  x.  145;  and  Servius 
ad  toe. i Stat.  Site.  iii.  5.  77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name : Livy  ex- 
presj.lv  tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vul- 
tumuin,  and  that  it  first  received  tliat  of  Capua 
from  the  Sumnites:  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Serv. 
L e.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  aligned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hccntacus.  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Oscan  name  of  the 
city  king  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etru>eans : this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  authors 
who  differed  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat.  i 7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  0->can  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Yulturoum.  The  period  of  this  foundation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  ancients 
themselves.  Cato,  as  we  learn  from  Velleius  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a period  as  B. c.  471;  while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  assigned 
to  it  a greater  antiquity  titan  Rome,  and  placed  the 
foundation  about  800  b.  c.  The  latter  may  very 
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I probably  have  been  adopted  with  a view  to  make  it 
| agree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  heroic  founder 
Capvs ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  Etruscan 
history,  or  to  believe,  as  Velleius  himself  observes,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  short  a period  to  so  high 
a pitch  of  prosperity  and  power.  The  earlier  date 
is  adopted  by  M tiller  (E  (maker,  vol.  i.  p.  172), 
while  Niebuhr  follows  Cato  (vol.  i.  p.  7 5).  It  seems 
certain  tliat  under  the  Etruscan  rule  Capua  was 
, not  only  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  which  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  port  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  1.  c.);  but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
moot  cities  in  Italy.  But  the  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate habits  which  resulted  from  thsir  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  inhabitants  for  war,  and  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hardy  neigh- 
bours the  Samnites,  who  harassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purcliase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sam- 
nites to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  lands  as  well  as  their  city.  But 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a part 
only  of  these  advantages;  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thus  became  sole 
masters  of  the  city,  B.  c.  423.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  vii.  38.) 
The  circumstances  of  this  revolution,  as  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  Capua  were  little  more  than  a domi- 
nant aristocracy : the  original  Oscan  population  were 
so  far  from  being  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites, that  they  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  with  their  new 
rulers  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  ho 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  first 
rose  into  being  (awierrf,  Diod.  xii.  31).  He  places 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
b.  c.  440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  became  an  essentially 
Oscan  city ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of 
origin  between  the  Samnite  rulers  and  the  purely 
Oscan  populace  continued  to  influence  its  political 
condition,  and  tliat  the  strongly  marked  opposition 
I which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
' the  knights  or  aristocracy  and  the  pojiuiar  party,  in 
I this  as  well  as  other  cities  of  Campania,  proceeded 
I originally  from  this  cause.  The  change  of  rulers  did 
j not  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  wliich  appears  to 
have  continued  to  exercise  a kind  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  b.  c.  343,  “ urbs  maxima  opulentissimaqne 
Italiae."  (Liv.  vii.  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages : eighty  years’  possession  of 
CaEa&.and  its  fertile  territory  reduced  the  Samnite 
^'conquerors  to  a fTTr  of  lm  i fTi  min  m \ similar 

to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  rendered 
them  equally  unfit  to  contend  with  their  more  hardy 
brethren  who  had  continued  to  inhabit  their  native 
mountains.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 32.)  Hence,  when  in 
R.  c.  343  their  assistance  w as  invoked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  tribe  of  tbe  Sklicim,  to  protect  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  tbe  Samnites,  though 
j they  readily  undertook  the  task,  they  were  totally 
i defeated  by  the  Sanmites  in  the  plain  between  Mt. 

! Tifata  and  their  city ; and  eompelkd  to  abut  them* 
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stives  up  within  their  walk,  ami  in  their  turn 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Homans.  The  latter 
speedily  relieved  them  from  their  Sunnite  enemies; 
hut  the  citizens  of  Capua  were  very  near  falling 
victims  to  the  treachery  of  a Homan  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  their  city,  who  are  said  to  have  meditated 
making  themselves  masters  of  it  by  a massacre 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Samnitea  liad  them- 
selves obtained  its  possession.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
subsequent  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  their  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  their  combined 
armies  have  already  been  related  under  Campania. 
By  the  treaty  which  followed,  Capua  lost  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  Falemian  plain  ; but  obtained  in 
return  tlie  right  of  Homan  citizenship;  the  knights, 
who  had  been  throughout  opjosed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiving apparently  the  full  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  “ civitas  sine 
suffragiu."  (Liv.  viii.  11,  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Capua  did  not  (like  some  of  the  cities  in  this  con- 
dition) lose  its  se]«rate  municipal  organisation;  it 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  “ Meddix 
Tuticu-s”  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  n.  c.  317 
they  were  reduced  by  internal  dissensions  to  apply 
for  the  interference  of  the  Homan  senate,  the  new 
regulations  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
rius  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity. (Id.  ix.  20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Capna  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
accordingly  it  was  so  far  from  declining  under  the 
Homan  rule  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  opulence: 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  cities  of  Rome  and  Cartilage.  (Klor.  i.  16.  § 6). 
But  this  very  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  were  not  wanting  ambitious 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a footing  at  least  1 
of  equality  with  Home  itself.  The  successes  of 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a prospect  of  attaining  this  object : and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (n.  c.  216),  the 
popular  party  in  tin*  city,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vius  and  Yibius  Virrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 10.) 
Suth  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  dependent  cities)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (7b.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  little  real  additional 
strength  from  her  accession : the  oilier  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Campania,  Nola,  Xeapolis,  and 
Cumae,  refused  to  follow  her  example,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Capua  is  said  to  have  produced  a highly 
injurious  effect  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Homan  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  tliat 
Hannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a winter  in  the 
Campanian  capital.  Tlie  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whole  favourable  to  tbe 
Homan  arms:  and  instead  of  the  citizens  of  Capua 
finding  themselves  as  they  had  hoped  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  212, 
they  were  themselves  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies. 
Tbe  arrival  of  Hannibal  fnnn  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  city,  and  compelled  tbe  Romans  to  retreat: 
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but  no  sooner  had  lie  again  withdrawn  his  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulviua  and  Appius  Claudius  re- 
new «*d  the  siege,  and  invested  the  city,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a double  line  of  circum- 
vallation  all  round.  All  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  these  lines  or  compel  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  fruitless : famine  made  itself 
severely  felt  within  the  walls,  and  tbe  Capua  ns  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion 
B.C.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  faithless  city  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished  : the 
other  citizens  were  removed  to  a distance  from  their 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Homan  state : all  local  magistracies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  of  strangers,  artisans,  and 
new  settlers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Koinan  prnefect.  (Liv.  xxvi.  15,  16,  33,  34  ; Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  6,  11,  28,  32.)  The  city  itself  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  tliat  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them : but  its  political  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  condition  of  a provincial  town 
of  tlie  most  degraded  class.  The  policy  of  the 
Homans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
position  in  tbe  midst  of  so  fertile  a plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  aoon  raised  it 
again  into  a populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  from  domestic  troubles 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Home,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Social 
War.  (Cic.  de  Isg.Agr.  iL  33.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  possession 
of  municipal  privileges,  for  though  Velleius  represents 
them  as  first  recovering  those,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  poesessiuii  of  them  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44  ; Cic.  pro  Sett.  4,  m Piton.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  tbe  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Home.  Thus  it  was  at  Capna  that 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  for  tlie  Mithridatio 
War,  and  from  whence  be  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  against  Rome : it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  China  first  raked  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  henate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  56,  57,  63,  65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompcy,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
were,  however,  soon  constrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
B.  C.  ii.  29,  37  ; Caes.  B.C.  L 14 ; Cic.  ad  Alt. 
vii.  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active : in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  the 
municipality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicero  as  their 
patron.  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  4.) 

Capna  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  great  orator 
“ urbe*  ainplissitna  atquc  ©niatixsima”  (Id.  de  Lrg. 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  liad  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  u ager  Catnpanus,”  was 
retained  by  the  Homans  as  the  property  of  tlie  state, 
and  was  guarded  with  jealous  care  as  one  of  the 
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chief  sources  of  the  public  revenue : so  that  it  was 
exempted  even  in  the  general  distributions  of  the 
public  lands  by  the  Gracchi,  and  by  Sulla  (Cic.  de 
Jj*g.  Ayr . i.  7).  though  the  latter  seems  to  have  at 
least  trenched  upon  some  portions  of  it.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232  ; Zumpt,  c/e  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  B.  c.  63. 
the  tribune,  Serrilius  Kallas,  brought  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district  : but  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic.  in 
Piaon.  2;  Pint.  Cic.  12.)  A few  years  later, 
however,  the  same  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  passed  by  Caesar  in  his 
consulship,  b.  c.  59,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens 
were  settled  in  the  “ ager  Campanus,”  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campus  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  7;  Caes . B.  C.i.  14;  Suet. 
Cues.  20;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  10;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  44; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a Roman  colony,  and  from 
henceforth  continued  to  enjoy  a dignity  correspond-  | 
ing  to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled  j 
here  by  Caoar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain  i 
their  lands  in  tranquillity.  Among  the  cities  of  1 
Italy  the  poeeeeeiOP  of  which  the  Triumvir*  were  I 
cotnpelled  to  promise  to  their  legions  in  B.  c.  43,  • 
Capua  held  a prominent  place  (Appian,  B.C.  iv.  3):  , 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans  ! 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  latter  made  it  j 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41.  (Id.  v.  24.)  We  learn  also  ! 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of  I 
fresh  belies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actium:  I 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  “Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,’’  which  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
favour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  municipality  a valu- 
able tract  of  laud  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81 ; Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
' little  of  Capua,  though  it  Is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
II  continued  to  be  a flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Nero;  but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
a.  i>.  69  its  steadfast  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitellius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac.  .4nn.  xiii.  31,  But.  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a much  Later  period  Ausonius  speaks  . 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  lie  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was  , 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a moment  1 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Anson.  Ord.  Nobil.  Urb.  6.) 

Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barlwrians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
a.  i».  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Hist.  J iisctU.  xiv.  p.  98.  cd.  Mur.;  Const.  Porph.  , 
de  A dm.  I tup.  27);  but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a very  reduced  condition,  in  the  Gothic_wars  of 
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| Belisarius  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  18, 26).  and  most 
have  subsequently  much  revived,  as  P.  Diacurms  in 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  most 
opulent  cities  of  Campania,  (//wf.  Lang.  ii.  1 7.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  bv  the 
I Saracens  in  a.  d.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  allies.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
j abandoned,  its  inliabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
• neighbouring  mountains : but  a few  years  after- 
I wards  (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
bishop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  establish  thetn- 
[ selves  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilimim,  a po- 
sition which  they  converted  into  a strong  fortress, 

I and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  ancient 
city.  (Chron.  Carinat.  i.  31,  ap.  Murat.  Script,  vol. 
ii.  p.  303 ; Constantin.  Porphyr.  1.  c.)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modern  city  of  Capoua  (one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  arisen 
on  the  site  of  Cadlinum  : that  of  the  ancient  Capua 
being  occupied  by  the  large  village  or  Casale,  called 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoua,  or  Sta  Maria  Mayyiore , 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  as  a town,  contains 
near  10,000  inhabitant. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  declamatory  allusions 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fabulous  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  ap.  A then.  xii. 
36);  but  they  have  left  us  scarcely  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  city  itself.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a perfectly 
level  plain,  it  was  spread  over  a wide  extent  of 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  houses.  (Cic. 
de  I Ay.  Ayr.  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  street*  or 
squares  (plateae),  called  the  Seplasia  and  Albana, 
i are  particularly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  l«ern 
' the  most  frequented  and  busy  in  the  city.  The 
funner  was  occupied  to  a great  extent  by  tiie  shops 
I of  jerfuiners  (unguentarii),  a trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  de- 
I rived  their  supplies  from  thence.  (Cic.  L c.  34 ; 
jtro  Seat.  8,  in  JHson.  1 1 ; Ascon.  ad  Or.  in  JHs. 

| p.  10;  Yal.  Max.  ix.  1,  Ext.  1;  Athen.  xr. 

J p.  288,  o.  The  “ Unguentarii  Seplasiarii  ” are 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.)  The  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqua 
Julia,  was  a splendid  work,  and  the  pride  of 
1 the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  already  at  a much  earlier 
jieriod  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a favourite  place  for  their  train- 
ing and  exercise.  It  was  from  a school  of  gladia- 
tors here  that  Spartacus  first  broke  out  with  70 
companions;  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
there  was  a large  body  of  them  in  training  here*,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viL  14:  Cues. 
B.  C.  i.  14.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Capua, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  its 
Capitoliura  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.  (Suet. 
Tib.  40,  Cal.  57.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  for  the  meet 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  the 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  the 
circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. According  to  Pratiili,  it  was  between  five 
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and  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  seven  pates, 
the  site  of  most  of  which  may  be  still  determined. 
The  name  of  the  Porta  Jovis  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  Livy  (xxvi,  14),  bnt  without  indicating  its 
situation:  it  was  probably  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  facinp  Mt  Tifata,  on  which  stood  a celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The  situation  of  the  Porta  Vul- 
turnensis,  Atellana,  and  Cumana,  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  respec- 
tive names.  The  remains  of  a triumphal  arch  are 
still  visible  near  the  amphitheatre,  and  those  of  ano- 
ther subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  slight  traces  only  are  found  of  the 
theatre,  the  existence  of  which  Is  also  recorded  by 
an  inscription.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  on 
the  contrary,  are  extensive,  and  show  that  it  must 
have  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  kind  existing  in  Italy.  Max- 
zocchi,  a Neapolitan  antiquarian,  has  given  an  ela- 
borate description  of  it,  in  a dissertation  on  the 
inscription  which  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  date  of  its  original  construction  is  unknown. 
(Maxzocchi,  In  mutilum  A mphi'keatri  Campani 
Titulum  Commentaries,  4 to.  Neap.  1727.)  The 
other  remains  at  Capua  arc  described  by  Pratilli 
( Via  Appia,  p.  260 — 318)  and  by  Komanclli  (vol. 
ill.  p.  578 — 584);  but  neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  former  writer,  nor  the  inscriptions  which  he  rites, 
can  be  received  without  caution.  All  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Capna  are  collected  by  Mommsen  (Jnscr. 
Regn.  Neap.  p.  284 — 322). 

Capna  was  possessed  in  the  period  of  its  pros- 
perity and  power  of  an  extensive  territory,  extend- 
ing apparently  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Vultumos. 
Of  this  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  was  distin- 
guished, in  later  times  at  least,  by  the  name  of  the 
Ager  Campaxus,  as  the  proper  territory  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  V ultumus  was 
known  as  the  Falernus  Ager,  a name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  tracts  between 
the  Vulturous  and  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound 
the  plain  on  the  N. ; sometimes  restricted  U the 
western  portion  of  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mas- 
rican  Hills;  while  the  eastern  half  of  the  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Calliculo,  extending  from  Coles  to 
Casilimun,  was  distinguished  as  the  Campus  Stel- 
late. (Liv.  xxii.  13;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Ayr.  i.  7,  ii.  31 ; 
Suet,  Cae *.  20.) 

The  coins  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  city, 
have  all  of  them  Oscan  legends:  they  are  almost 
all  of  copper,  those  of  silver  being  of  extreme  rarity. 
Bat  numismatists  are  agreed  that  certain  silver 
coins  which  are  found  m considerable  numbers,  with 
the  legend  “ Roma”  and  “ Romano,”  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  Roman  fabric,  were  coined  at  Capua 
during  the  period  between  its  obtaining  the  Roman 
Ciritas  and  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Mommsen, 
Ramiseh.  Munztcesen,  p.  249;  Millingen,  Numis- 
matigue  de  I'ltalie,  p.  213.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAPUT  BOVIS  (KarooSgocs),  a fort  at  one  end 
of  the  famous  bridge  which  the  emperor  Hadrian 
made  in  Moesia  across  the  river  Danube.  It  was 
situated  near  the  modem <Serer*»,  between  the  ruined 
forts  of  Zemigrad  and  T schemed.  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  288.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPUT  VADA.  [Brachodes.] 

CARACCA.  [Arriaca.] 

CARACATES.  The  “ Triboci,  Vangiones,  et 
Caracates are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  Some  of  the 
commentators  on  Tacitos  would  alter  the  name,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  altering  such  a name  because 
it  occurs  nowhere  else.  D’Anville.  finding  no  place 
for  these  people  among  the  Triboci,  Nemetes.  and 
Vangiones,  supposes  that  they  may  havo  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Nava  {Nahe)  and  the  Rhine, , 
and  that  Moguntiacum  (Mainz)  may  liavd  been 
their  chief  town;  for  it  happens  that  we  never  find 
the  name  of  the  people  mentioned  who  had  Mainz . 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  the  Caracates. 
Walckenaer  observes  {Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  278)  that  in 
the  environs  of  Maim  there  occur  the  names  Kar- 
bach,  Karlick , Kanceiler , Karthauser , which  may 
be  taken  to  be  some  confirmation  of  D’Anville’s  con- 
jecture. [G.  L.1 

CARACE'NI(Kapa*77vol),a  tribe  of  tlie  Samnites, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  most 
northern  part  of  Samnium,  bordering  on  the  Peligni 
and  the  Frentani;  but  more  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sagrus  {Sangro).  The  only  city  that 
he  assigns  to  them  is  Aufidkxa,  and  their  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer.  But  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Cauicixi  (Kapltctvoi)  of 
Zonaras,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a Samnite  people 
(viii.  7),  are  the  same  with  the  Caraceni  of  Ptolemy. 
He  describes  them  as  possessing  a town  or  strong- 
hold, which  was  not  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls 
Q.  Gallus  and  C.  Fabius  without  difficulty.  This 
town  has  been  supposed  by  local  topographers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modern  Castel  di  Sangro , 
which  seems,  from  the  inscriptions  and  other  re- 
mains discovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  identifying  the  Carentini  of  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  whom  that  author  seems  to  place 
among  the  Frentani,  with  the  Caraceni.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  483,  490.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAKAE  (Kt^xu  Kupat,  Diod.  xvn.  27),  a small 
place  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  probably  in  Silta- 
cene,  one  of  the  SE.  districts  of  Assyria.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Mannert  (v.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kesri-Shirin,  on 
the  river  Holwan.  [V.] 

CA'RALIS,  or  CA'RALES  (the  plural  form  is 
used  by  the  best  Latin  writers:  KapcUis;  Eth.  Ca- 
ralitanus : Cagliari ),  a city  of  Sardinia,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  whole  island,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  extensive  golf  which  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  Sinus  Caralitanns  (KapoArroj'&T  sdA- 
wor,  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 4).  Its  foundation  is  expressly 
assigned  to  the  Carthaginians  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9; 
Claudian,  B.  Gild.  520);  and  from  its  opportune  si- 
tuation for  communication  with  Africa  as  well  as  its 
excellent  port,  it  doubtless  assumed  under  their  go- 
vernment the  same  important  position  which  we  find 
it  occupying  under  the  Romans.  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
the  island;  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manlius, 
from  whence  he  carried  on  his  oj>eraLona  against 
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Hampeirora  and  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  xxiii.  40, 
41),  and  apjiears  on  other  occasions  also  as  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx.  39).  Floras  calls 
it  the  “ urhs  urbium,”  or  capital  of  Sardinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  severely  punialied  by 
(Iracchns  (ii.  6.  § 35),  but  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Livy,  of  tl»e 
wars  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
the  cities  were  faithful  to  Rome,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (xli.  6,  12,  17) 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
citizens  of  Caralis  were  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  followed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (C;u».  B.  C.  i.  30);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  fleet  on  his  return 
from  Africa,  (llirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  A few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pomprius,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Casa.  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history  under  the  Ruman  Empire,  but  it 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  (l’lin. 
iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  224;  Mela,  ii.  7;  I tin.  Ant. 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  &c.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  fell,  together  with  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
retained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  of  Cagliari , the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Claudian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extending 
to  a considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  or 
headland,  the  projection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  adonis  good  anchorage  fur  large  vessels; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  adjoining  the  city  a large  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari,  com- 
municating by  a narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Claudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (Claud.  B.  Gild. 
520—524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  city  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (KdpaAif  rdAir 
<cal  fixpa.  /.  c.),  but  the  Caralitanum  Promok- 
TOSlUM  of  Pliny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  Carbonara,  which  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari^  and  the  SE. 
joint  of  the  whole  island.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  little  island  of  Ficakia  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Plol.  iii.  3. 

§ 8),  now  called  the  /sola  dei  Cavoli. 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visible  at  Cagliari , the  most  striking  of  which  are 
those  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a most  important  acquisition  to  the  city,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  preseut  day  both  scarce  and 
had.  There  exist  also  ancient  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent: the  ruins  of  a small  circular  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a hill  outside  the  modern  town, 
which  appears  to  have  funned  the  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth’s  Sardinia , pp.  206,  215; 
Valery,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  c.  57.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARAL1T1S.  [Caralus.] 

CAKALLIS  (KapaAAij,  KapaAAfia:  Etk.  Ka- 
paAAewrrji : Steph.  s.  r.),  a*city  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierocles  and  the 
Councils  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  Carallia  with  the  epigraph  KapaAKtesrur. 
The  place  appears  to  be  Kertli  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Bey  She  her,  which  is  nest  of  Iconium. 
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This  lake  is  that  which  Strabo  (p.  568,  ed.  Caaaub.) 
calls  Coralis  (KwpaAit),  and  Hamilton  (Restarckts, 
Ac.  vol.  it  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pusguaa  or  Pasgusa  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is 
a large  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Many 
modern  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Caralitis, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a Caralitis  pal  us,  but  it  is 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [G.  L.] 

CARAMBIS  (Kapa/i&s:  Kertmpe'),  a promontory 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Paphlagonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a great  headland,  turned  to  the 
north  and  to  the  Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
He  considers  this  promontory  and  tbe  promontory 
of  Criou  Metopon  in  tbe  Tauric  Chenoncma  as 
dividing  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  promontories 
at  25(H)  stadia;  but  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1500  stadia,  as  a comparison  with  another 
passage  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fact  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  are  said  to  have 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (sec  GrreJc  uni’s  note 
in  his  TransL  of  Strabo , vol.  i.  p.  204).  Pliny  (tv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  170  M.  1*.  This  promontory 
of  Carambis  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (vL 
2)  makes  the  distance  of  Carambis  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  M.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  Sinope, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  but 
the  true  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis is  in  42°  X.  1st.  and  a little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  far  north  as  the  promontory  Syrias  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a place  called  Carambis  near  the 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Sc y lax  and  Pliny,  though 
the  name  in  Scylax  is  an  emendation  of  the  )1S. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  a certain 
emendation  [G.L.] 

C ARAN  I TIS  ( Kapijrmt,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528; 
Kapur  it  is,  Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  20.  a.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armenia,  added  by  Artaxiaa  to  his 
dominions.  This  district  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  the  Roman  from  Hie  Persian 
Armenia.  Carina  (K dpava,  now  Erzrum  or  Garen) 
was  tlie  capital  of  this  district.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theodosiopolis,  which  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  tbe 
Younger  by  Anatolius,  his  general  in  the  East,  a.  i». 
416.  (Procop.  dcAedif.  iii.  5;  Le  Beau.  Bos  Empire ^ 
vol.  v.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a long  time  subject  to 
the  Bvzautine  emperors,  who  considered  it  the  most 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10, 
17;  Const  Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  46:  Cedren. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324,  463.)  About  the  middle  of  the  1 It li 
century  it  received  the  name  of  Arze-el-Rutn,  con- 
tracted into  Arzrum  nr  Erzriim.  (St.  Martin,  d/cm. 
sur  VArmenie , vol.  i.  p.  67 ; Ritter,  Erdhinde,  vol.  x. 
pp.  81,271.)  It  owed  its  name  to  the  circumstanc® 
that  when  Arzek  was  taken  by  the  Scljuk  Turks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  wrhich, 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  Romans,  had  received 
the  epithet  of  A'lim,  retired  to  Theodosiopolw,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode.  (St.  Mar- 
tin. l.c.)  [E.  B.  J ] 

CARA'NTONUS,  a river  of  Gallia,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santunes:  — 

M Santonico  refill  us  non  ipse  Carantonus  seat  a." 

Auson.  M o»eU.  v.  463. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  and  Marcianus  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca- 
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Den  tel  us,  or  Canentcllus,  if  it  be  the  same  stream, 
which  may  be  doubted.  The  name  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  Caran  tonus  of  Ausouius  is  the 
Charente , for  the  names  are  the  same.  Ptolemy’s 
Canentelus,  according  to  his  geography,  is  certainly 
not  the  Charente , but  north  of  it.  [0.  L.] 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  says  D’An- 
ville, gives  only  xxxiiii  between  Divndorum  Medio- 
matricorum  {Metz),  on  the  Mosel,  ami  Augusta 
Trevirorom  ( Trier  or  Treves),  also  on  the  Mosel  but 
lower  down.  There  must  have  been  intermediate  sta- 
tions between  two  such  important  positions,  ami  the 
Table  marks  Caranusca  and  Ricciacum.  D'Anvillo 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  the  road. 
Walckenaer  {Geog.  tfc.  voL  iii.  p.  89)  has  restored 
the  route  from  the  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distance  between  Metz  and  Trier  42  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Roman  miles;  and  he  places  on  the 
ruaid  from  Divoduruin,  TheodonU  Villa  ( Thioneille ) | 
18  M.  P. ; then  Caranusca  ( [C attach ),  24  M.  P.;  then 
Ricciacum  {Munscheeker),  10  M.  P. ; and  then 
Trier , 10  M.  P.  But  other  geographers  give  quite 
a different  account  of  the  matter.  [G.  L.] 

C A RASA,  a place  in  Aquitania,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin..  on  the  route  from  l’ompelo  {Pampe- 
bma).  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyrenees  to 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Dm r).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mon Pyrenaeos  and  the  Imus  Pyrenacus  {St.  Jean 
Pied-de- Port),  we  coine  to  Gar iz,  a name  which 
corresponds  very  well  to  Caras  a.  The  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  seems  to  fit 
pretty  well,  as  far  as  we  can  ’udge  from  the  ordinary 
maps.  D’Anville  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  Surita  and  that  by 
Weasel  in  g give  as  the  distance  between  Carasa  ana 
Aquxie  Tarbellicae,  is  a great  deal  too  much. 
WaJckenaer  gives  the  distance  at  28.)  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naples  MS.  [G.  L.j 

CARA  VIS  ( Kapaom : Maiden  t),  a city  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
{Ebro),  37  M.  P.  above  Caesaraugusta.  (Appian, 
de  Deb.  Hisp.  43;  / tin.  Ant.  p.  443.)  [P.  8.] 

CARBAE  (Kop^ai),  a people  of  Arabia,  named 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  46),  after  Agatharcidcs, 
as  being  contiguous  to  the  Debae,  Alilaei.  and  Ga- 
sandL  They  are  perhaps  identical  with  the  warlike 
Cerbaui  of  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigned 
by  Forster  to  the  great  Barb  tribe,  which  name 
he  also  finds  in  the  classical  forms.  They  extended, 
he  thinks.  “ eastward  of  the  Tehama,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hedjax,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  scat  of  the  Alilaei), 
where  Burckhardt  found  “ the  mighty  tribe  of 
Barb.”  (Forster’s  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
— 136.)  [G.W.] 

CA'RBANA  (K ipSara:  Eth.  Kapiarevi,  Steph. 
B.  t.  e.),  a city  of  Lycia,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  recording,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  that  country.  [G.  L.] 

CARBASTORIGIJM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  probably,  under  the  name  Carbantium, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a compound  of  the  British  term  Caer.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Scotland,  as, 
along  with  Uxclum,  Corda,  and  Trimontium,  it  is 
one  of  the  four  towns  of  the  Selgovae.  It  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Caerlaterock , with  Drum- 
L.inrig.  and  with  Kirkcudbright.  [R.  G.  L.] 

C A KB  IN  A (Kapfft*a),  a city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentioned  by  Clearchus  {ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  522),  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentinos,  on  which 
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occasion  they  inflicted  such  outrages  on  the  inha- 
bitants as  subsequently  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  all  persons  concerned  in  their  perpe- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
the  conjecture  which  identified  it  with  Carovigno  (a 
considerable  modern  town  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Brindisi),  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fact 
that  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  there  in  the 
Mcssupinn  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Mossapian  town.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialecte,  p.  63.)  [E.  II.  B.J 

CARB1S  (Kapils,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  the  name  of 
a shore  of  the  sea-coast  of  Gcdrosia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fleet  of  Ncarchns.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modern  name.  [V.] 
CA'KCASO  {Carcateone),  a town  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Narbonensis  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  calls  it  “ Car- 
ca>um  Volcanici  Tectosagum."  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcao 
Tectusagcs.  It  is  on  the  At.-ix  {Aude),  and  is  now 
the  capital  the  department  of  Aude.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar's 
government  of  Gaul,  n.  c.  56,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  brave  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a muster 
roll.  A column  a few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerals  Numerianus,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Carus.  was  found  a few 
miles  from  Carcassone , and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a Roman 
town.  But  Numerianus  was  named  M.  Aurelius.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  is  called  Castcllum  Car- 
caso. [G.  L.l 

CARCATIIIOCKRTA  {KapKaOidutpra : Khar- 
put),  the  capital  of  SoriiraE,  one  of  the  cantous  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.027;  Pliru.  vi.  10.)  St. 
Martin  {Mem.  sur  TAm\enie,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
siders that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  city  of  Martyropolis  [Marttropoms]  ; but 
Ritter  ( Enlkunde , vol.  x.  p.  81 1 ) has  shown  satis- 
factorily  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Carcatbio- 
certa  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  but 
must  be  the  same  as  the  strung  fortress  which  Ce- 
drenus  {Hitt.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  686)  calls  Xdpvore, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbesi  ( Chartbitt , D’Anville ; 
Khartabist,  Herbelot ; Baretbaret,  Asscmann ; comp. 
Von  Hammer,  GYacA.  der  Osman,  vol.  L p.  226, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345).  Kharput  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a Like,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  freshwater  ( Lake  Goljik),  which  Kinm  ir 
{Geog.  Mem.  Pert.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  bo 
the  lake  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Comp.  Ptol.  v.  13.) 
The  word  Kvl,  Kul , or  Gul  frequently  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  signifies  a tarn  or  mountain 
lake.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  103;  Journ.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  vol.  x.  p.  365.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CARC1CI,  for  so  D’Anville  affirms  that  we  ought 
to  re*!  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  Cansici.  His  authority  for  Carcici  is  an  inscrip- 
tion  which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  but  D’Anville  contends  that  the 
Careicis  Port  us  is  Cassis , a place  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  Marseille.  (D'Auville, 
Notice,  Ac.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.J 

CA'RCIXA  (K dpuiva,  Ptol.  iii  5.  § 27),  CAR* 
LL  2 
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CINE  (Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  26),  CARCINITIS  (Kopiti- 
viris,  Herod,  iv.  55,  99;  Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  r.r 
Eth.  KapKivtrtu),  a city  of  Sarmatia  Europaea  (or 
Scythia,  according  to  Herodotus),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hypacyria  (Herod,  iv.  55),  or,  as  later 
writers  name  the  river,  Carcinitcs  (KapjnWrTjf,  Strab. 

vii.  p.  307 ; Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§  8,  9 ; Plin.  L c.)  This 
river  fell  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (KapKtWrjjf 
ad*™*,  Strab.  /.  c. ; Mela,  ii.  1 . § 40 ; Plin.  /.  c. ; 
Marcian.  p.  55 ; Anon.  Per.  pp.  7,  9 ; formerly  called 
Tapvpdiaii  ic6\ros : Gulf  of  Perekop),  which  lie®  on 
the  W.  ride  of  the  Isthmus  of  thcCbersoncausTaurica 
(Crimea).  The  river  was  regarded  as  the  boundary 
between  the  “ Old  Scythia  " of  Herodotus  (iv.  99)  and 
Tnurica  (comp.  Plin.  /.  c.,  who  calls  the  country  W. 
of  the  river  Scythia  Sendica).  The  river  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  Kalantchak.  The 
site  of  the  city  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Kichwald,  Geogr.  d.  Kasp.  Meet.  p.  305; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  ii.  pp.  164,  193, 438, 458.)  [P.S.] 

CABCINITES  FI.,  et  SIN.  [Carcixa.]  1 

CARCINITIS.  [Carcixa.] 

CA'HCORAS  (Kapxdpai  : Gurk),  a river  of 
southern  Pannonia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Illy* 
ricum  into  the  Savus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314  ; Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDAMVLE  (Kaoba^vAi}  : Eth.  KapHaiiu- 
Ainjs),  a town  of  Messenia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
places  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (II.  ix. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a strong  rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  § 7 ; Strab. 

viii.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a Laconian  town  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Mcssenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconia  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.  It  again  became  a town  of 
Messcnia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ; bnt  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mea- 
senia  by  Augustus,  and  annexed  to  Laconia. 
(Paus.  1.  c.)  Pausanias  mentions  at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Camcius  ; and 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a temenus  of  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modern  Skardhamula,  at  the 
distance  of  13(H)  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 22  ; Steph. 
B.  s.  v.\  Leake,  Morea,  voh  i.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  Hecherches , p.  93.) 

CA'RDIA  (Kapbla:  Caridid),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Melaa.  It  was  originally  a colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ; but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  place  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vi.  33, 

ix.  115;  Seym.  Chius,  699 ; Dem.  c.  Philip,  i.  p.  63, 
de  llalort.  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  (Paus.  i.  9-  § 10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  again 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cardia,  became  the  chief  town  in  that  1 
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neighbourhood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Paus.  i.  10.  § 5, 
iv.  34.  § 6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88;  PtoL  iii.  12. § 2; 
Steph.  B.  #.  r.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  lung 
Eumencs  (Nep.  Ewn.  1)  and  of  the  historian  Hier- 
onymus. (Paua.  i.  9.  § 10.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDU'CHI  (KapSof'xot.  Xen.).  The  wild  tribe* 
who  occupied  the  high  mountainous  tract,  which  lie* 
between  the  great  Upland  or  Plateau  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
quity under  the  different  names  of  Ka^oox**, 
ropSoaioi  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747).  KapbaKn  from  * 
Persian  word,  signifying  manliness  (Strab.  xv 
p.  734),  Kyprtoi  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  Carduchi.  and 
Cordueni  (Plin.  vi.  15).  They  are  now  the  Kurds 
inhabiting  the  district  of  Kurdistan,  who  are  provtd 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a branch  of  the  Arian 
race.  (Prichard,  Nat.  JlisL  of  J fan,  p.  178.) 
These  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  though  he  possessed  some 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  plains.  They  were 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Ccntrites  (Iinhum- 
Chai),  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a natural  barrier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  (Grote,  Hist  of  Greece, 
vol.  ix.  p.  157.)  Xenophon  in  his  retreat  performed 
a seven  days’  march  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduehians  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
danger,  suffering,  and  hardship.  (Anal.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Diod.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
corn  and  wine.  Every  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  they  had  even  annihilated 
mighty  armies  of  invaders.  The  neighbouring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a free  intercourse  with 
them  hv  means  of  previous  treaties.  Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pre- 
sent flay  (comp.  Cbcsney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  L 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill ; and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  from  TUsaphernea 
and  the  Persians.  For  a description  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
history,  see  Corduknk.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'REIAK,  a station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  Etru- 
ria, probably  a mere  village,  b placed  by  the  Itine- 
raries 1 5 M.  P.  from  Home ; and  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Galera.  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
burns  Alsietinos  was  joined  by  a branch  from  the 
Locus  Saliatinus.  (/fro.  Ant.  p.  300;  Tab.  Pent.; 
Frontin.  de  Aqvaeduct  § 71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CAR1NE  (K apijtrq,  Kapitrrj:  Eth. 
Kaprjyaios).  a town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
on  the  route  from  Sardis  to  tlte  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Cuicus  through  the  Atamcus  to  Cariue; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  plain  of  Thebe,  pa»s- 
ing  by  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus  (vii.  42).  In 
the  text  of  Stephanus  (s.  r.  Kap^vrj)  the  name  is 
written  Carene.  and  ho  quotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Craterus  (*fp  1 Yrt^urjuarwr)  for  the  form  Kaprjvaun. 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  written 
Carene ; and  he  mentions  it  as  a place  that  had  gone 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph.  s.  r.  Bri'va)  as  having  sent  some 
settlers  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  hail  sus- 
tained a defeat  from  the  people  of  Priene.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Carene.  There  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  dune.  [G.L.] 
CARE'NI,  a people  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Cauxoxacae. 
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and  west  of  the  Camavii.  This  gives  them  the  NE. 
parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  [R.  G.  L.} 
CARENTOMAGUS,  a town  in  Gallia,  is  placed 
by  the  Theodasian  Table  between  Divona  ( Cohort'), 
and  Segodunnm  ( Rhodez ).  It  is  xr.  from  Sego- 
dunnm.  The  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.j 

CARES.  [Cakia.] 

CARESE'NE  (Rap77<nfc7j),  a mountainous  tract 
in  the  Troad,  which  contained  many  villages,  and 
was  well  cultivated.  "(Strab.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanice  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Zclcia 
and  Pityeia.  It  was  named  from  the  Cares  os,  a 
river  mentioned  by  Homer  (74  xii.  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepus.  The  Caresus  lias  a considerable 
valley  (oyAi;*'),  but  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepus. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Andrius,  which  flows  into  the 
Scamandcr,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  therefore  probably  a high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Andrius  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Caresus  springs 
between  Palaeseepsis  and  Achaeum,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tenedos.  There  was  a city  Caresus, 
but  it  was  ruined  before  Strabo’s  time.  [G.  L.] 
CARE'SUS  (Kdprjiroi).  [Carksf.se.] 
CA'RIA(^  Rapid:  Eth.  Rap,  K upos.fem.  Kdapa: 
Adj.  Rap  i/co  r,  Ra'pios),  a country  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  to  be  the  promontory 
Poseidion,  in  the  territory  of  Miletos,  and  the  Carian 
mountains,  as  the  text  stands  (ritv  K apiKwv  6pwv). 
Gruskurd  ( TraruL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  writes  bpwy 
for  opwy ; and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  is  the  Poseidinm  and  the 
Carian  boundaries;  but  as  Curia  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  passage  fixed  no 
boundary,  except  Poseidion,  which  is  south  of  the 
Maeander.  If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Messogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Macandcr,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  very  accurately; 
for  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Macandcr 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  appears  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  a promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander  also  as  a boundary.  But  Strabo’s  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanation.  Miletus,  which  was  south  of 
the  Mactnder,  and  in  a tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Cariaus,  was  an  Ionian  city,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  from  Phocaea  and  the  Hennus  to  Poseidion,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  is  therefore  con- 
sistent to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidiuin  along  the 
coast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
a boundary,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mountain 
range  that  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale.  The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  would  form  a natural  boundary  between  Caria 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Messogis. 
Strabo,  in  another  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
pbin  of  the  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
nons, Ionians,  Milesians,  the  people  of  Myus,  and 
also  the  Aeolians,  who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
mnder.  Again  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
of  the  Maeander,  he  says  that  it  flows  through 
Phrygia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (*ol  Kapia > 
airnjy,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Ionians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.  Herodotus 
places  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myus,  but  also 
Priene,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
It  seems,  then,  a fair  conclusion  that  the  Carians 
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once  possessed  all  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  in  its 
middle  and  lower  course,  and  that  the  Messogis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  all  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
parts  which  the  Mvusii . and  Milesians  have  appro- 
priated. In  Strabo's  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu  • 
la t ion  in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Carura  on  the  upper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Curia  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  the 
north-east,  occupying  the  country  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maeander  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
Urge  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  land  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daod&U  is  the  mountain  range 
that  lias  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher. the  small  river  GUucns,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  Glancus,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Duednla,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  tl»e  site  of  Calynda  is  not  certain. 
[Calthda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  is 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward,  to 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  island  Elaeussa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  was  called  the  Peraea.  This  Pcraea 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  fj  wtpata  rw  PoStae  (Polyb.  xvii.  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a very  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a tract  south  of  Cnidus  as  belonging  to  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  au- 
tochthonous continental  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  this  name. 
As  a proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mvlasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lydus  and  Mysus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fraternity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autochthonous  in 
Caria  But  the  Cretans  had  a different  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  called  Loleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  Ionians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  Iliad  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pelasgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all  to  be  continental 
LL  3 
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people.  The  Leleges  [Lelegks]  seem  to  have  one* 
occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Strabo  ^ p.  611)  observes,  that  “ in  all 
Carla  and  in  Miletus  tombs  of  the  Leleges,  and  forts 
and  vestiges  of  buildings,  are  shown.”  The  true 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Cares  and  Leleges  are 
different  peoples  or  nations,  whatever  relationship 
there  may  have  been  between  them.  In  proof  of 
the  former  occupation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  by  Carians,  Thucydides  (L  8)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  np{*arcd  to  be  Carians,  who  were 
recognised  by  their  amis,  which  were  buried  with 
them,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  that  they  used  when  Thucydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  they  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades  (i.  4), which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Carians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Macander,  and  the  heights  of  Mvcale;  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  Homer,  they  were  both 
north  and  south  of  this  river.  Strabo  even  makes 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  to  have  been 
Cares  and  leleges. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  was  a people  named 
Caunii,  who  had  a town  Caunus,  on  the  south 
coast.  Herodotus  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  differed  from  the  Carians  and  frum  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  the  language  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a native  of  Caria, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  of 
some  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  Ionians  in  Asia  displaced 
the  Carians  from  Mycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
built,  from  Myus  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  Macander, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Miletus,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  a Carian  city  (//.  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicarnassus,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Trio  pig,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Carians  in  the  island  of  Coa,  which  they  also  seized. 
The  possessions  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  south  coast 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  only 
the  sea -coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea-coast,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Carians  by  the  epithet  Bap-  j 
Gapotpiivwv  (//  ii.  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a difficulty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Strabo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Carians,  as  is  always  the  ease  when 
two  peoples  lire  near  one  another.  But  the  Carians 
maintained  their  language,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  ns  Strabo  says  (p.  662), 
on  the  authority  of  Philippas,  who  wrote  a history 
of  the  Carians.  The  Carians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  (jrcepai),  united  in  a kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  m«H*ting  was  a spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They  met  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreua  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  on  their  common  interests.  The  federation 
was  called  Chrysaoreuin,  consisting  of  the  several 
comae  ; and  those  who  had  the  most  comae  had  the 
superiority  in  the  vote,  an  expression  that  admits 
more  interpretations  than  one.  This  federation 
existed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  for  the  people 
of  Stratonicea  were  mem  tiers  of  the  federation,  by 
virtue  of  their  territorial  position,  as  Strabo  observes 
(p.  660),  though  they  were  not  Carians.  The  Carious 
may  have  formed  this  confederation  after  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Ionians  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
common  temple  like  that  at  Mylasa,  mentioned 
above.  The  Carians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a Zeus  St  ratios,  wtxee 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Carians  were  included  in  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  tlie 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  they  passed  under 
Persian  dominion,  without  making  any  great  resist- 
ance (Herod,  i.  174);  and  they  were  included  in 
the  first  nome  of  Darius  with  the  Lydans  and  others. 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  499) 
the  Carians  made  a brave  resistance  to  tlie  Persians. 
They  fought  a great  battle  with  the  Persians  south 
of  the  Maeander,  on  tlie  river  Mareyas,  and  though 
tlie  Carians  were  defeated,  the  enemy  lost  a great 
number  of  men.  In  a second  battle  the  Carians 
fared  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  fell  into  an  ambuscade  by 
night,  which  the  Carians  laid  for  uim  in  Pedasus, 
and  perished  with  his  men.  The  commander  of  the 
Carians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Herarleides,  of  My- 
lasa, a Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Carians 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  ( Herod,  v.  1 19 — 121). 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  the  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  the  Carian 
cities,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  rest. 
(Herod,  vi.  25.) 

The  Persians  established  kingly  government  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  there  was  a dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  of 
Greek  stock.  Halicarnassus  was  tlie  residence  of 
these  kings.  [Halicarnassus.]  Artemisia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdainis,  and  of  a Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salami*  with  five 
ships  (Herod.  viL  99).  She  was  more  of  a man 
than  a woman.  The  Athenians,  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  the  Carian  coast  tri- 
butary, but  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thncyd.  ii.  9,  iii.  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  entered 
Caria,  Ada,  queen  of  the  Carians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda,  a town  in  the  interior,  ami  the  strongest  place 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-cstabli&h- 
ing  her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrieus. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23 ; Diod.  xvii.  24.)  It  seems 
that  tlie  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  somehow 
got  a footing  somewhere  in  Caria.  (Pulyb.  iii.  2.) 
After  tlie  Homans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria  (b.  c.  190),  who  seems  to  have  adde«l 
Caria  to  his  dominions,  the  Homans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumencs,  king  of  I’ergamus,  and  j«art  to 
the  llhodians.  ( Pol yb.  xxii.  27  ; Liv.  xxxvii.  56  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  c.  44.)  According  to  the  terms  of  tlie 
Senat usconsultum , as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Romans 
gave  to  Eumenes,  Caria  called  Hydrela,  and  the 
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territory  of  Hydrela  which  lies  towards  Phrygia, 
with  the  furts  and  villages  on  the  Maeandcr,  with 
the  exception  of  sncli  places  as  were  free  before  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  They  gave  to  the  Rhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towards  Pbidia,  except  those  towns  which 
were  free  before  the  war  with  king  Antiochus  in 
Asia.  But  the  Romans  took  from  the  Rhodians 
their  Carian  possessions  after  the  war  with  king 
Perseus  (n.  c.  168);  or,  as  Polybius  (xxx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  they  made  thoee  Carians  free  whom  they 
had  put  under  the  Rhodians  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xliv.  15.)  About  u.  c.  129  the 
Unmans  addrel  Caria  to  their  province  of  Asia  ; but 
the  Peraea  was  reserved  for  the  Rhodians,  if  Strabo’s 
statement  applies  to  his  own  time.  Caunns  at  least 
was  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  Sulla.  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  1.  § 11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  race;  and  Herodotus  (i.  171),  whom  Strabo 
copies,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  fashion  of 
helmet  plumes  from  them,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  on  the  shields  They  were  not  a nation 
of  traders,  like  the  Greeks.  They  served  as  mer- 
cenary troops,  and,  of  coarse,  would  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well;  and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greek?,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod, 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
also  Hellenic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod.  Hi.  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maeandcr,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
lfessogis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  connected  with  it,  appear*  to  run 
through  Caria  southward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  jioninsula  in  which  Halicarnassus  is 
situated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cernmicus,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Curia  and  near  it;  for 
there  are  only  a few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
the  southern  slope  to  the  south  coast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Macander  on  the  left  hank,  the  Kara  Su, 
perhaps  the  Moss  in  us  or  Moeynus,  the  Arpa  Su, 
the  liarpastis,  and  the  Tshina  Chi,  the  Marsyas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
118).  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  con- 
tinuation from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
streams,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Maeandcr,  are  separated  by  tracts  of  high 
land  which  are  offsets  from  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
is  the  Latmus;  and  the  high  lands  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Iasus  and 
the  bay  of  Latmus. 

This  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irregular  form  of  the  western  coast 
of  Caria.  On  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Miletus 
was  the  bay  of  I*atmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring range  of  Latmus,  but  the  bay  has  disap- 
peared. and  a large  tract  of  sea  bos  been  filled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeandcr,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Latmus.  (Chandler,  Travel * m Asia  Minor,  tfc. 
vol.  i.  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Maeandku.)  South  of 
the  bay  of  Latmus  was  the  bay  of  I as  us,  also  called 
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I Sinus  Bargylieticus,  the  northern  side  of  which  ter- 
! minated  in  the  promontory  Posidinm.and  the  southern 
j side  was  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hali- 
I camassus.  The  Cerainicus  (Ktpaptitchr  ko\*os, 
Ilerod.  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Boodroon , is  a deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  Cnidos  was  situated ; and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  island  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  peninsula  of  Cnidos  is  contracted  to 
a narrow  neek  in  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
j into  two  peninsulas.  The  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopian 
I peninsula  [Brnassrs],  which  forms  the  northern 
I boundary  of  the  picturesque  gulf  of  Syme.  The 
south  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a con- 
tinuation of  a mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria.  which  terminates  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
island  Klncussa,  in  Mount  l'hoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  enters  in  his  list  as  one  of  the  great  nioun- 
1 tains  of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts  (Strnb.  p.  652). 
The  Persea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
652).  The  hay  of  Syme  has  a rugged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Caria  (i.  16),  names  in  the  following 
| order ; — Thymnias,  Schoenns,  and  Bubessius.  The 
Thymnias,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
bland  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontory  Aphrodbium;  the  Schoenns  is  the  next 
bay  further  north ; and  the  bay  of  Bubassus  is  the 
| bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.  Close  to  this  bay  of  Bubassus  is 
| the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
i peninsula  with  the  mainland.  (See  Hamilton's 
Asia  Minor,  <fc.  voL  ii.  p.  77.)  Some  geographers 
place  the  bay  of  Bubassus  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peniasnla,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a narrow  neck ; but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bay  of  Bubassus.  [Bubihcs.]  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassus,  the  Buhassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the 
Triopia,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  And  this  peninsula  is  what  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  62)  calls  the  Chersoncsus  opposite  to  the 
Rhodians;  Pliny  also  (xxxi.  2)  speaks  of  the 
Chersonesus  Rhodia.  This  peninsula,  or  Rhodian 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog’s  Tomb  (Cynos- 
sema)  or  Ass’  jaw  (Onugnathos),  right  opposite  to 
the  blond  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Pa  rid  inn  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28.  and  Mela,  i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  Rhodian  Chersonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  last- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormus,  to 
the  cast,  is  another  Cbersonesns;  and  further  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis  and  the  gulf  of 
I Glaucus,  Macri , b another  Chersoncsus,  which  ter- 
' minates  in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artenusium. 
1 The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  is  most  picturesque, 
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and  in  some  parts  the  rocks  rise  abruptly  from  the 

sea. 

There  was  a road  from  Physcus  in  the  Peraea  of 
the  Rhodians  to  Ephesus.  The  distances  were, 
from  Physcus  to  Lagiua,  in  the  territory  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  850  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  250  ; to  the 
passage  of  the  Maeandcr,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Physcus  to  the  Maeander  (Artemi- 
dorus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Maoander 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (S/xh)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Groskurd’s  emendatiun 
mentioned  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a large  part  of  Caria  is  mountainous,  it 
contains  some  extensive  valleys  and  a great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraca  is  a beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firs,  oaks,  and  many  fine  plane  trees.  The 
country  pruduces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a great  difference  in  climate,  for  the 
higher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Mosynus  it  is  still  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria:  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formerly  fed  a groat 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alabanda, 
Arab  II Usd,  in  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas,  are  now 
covered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  excellent  building  material ; and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Dis- 
coveries in  Lycia , Asia  Minor , <fc.)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  orange  about  the 
ancient  Halicarnassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidus  was 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

The  islands  off  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  island  of  Syme,  which  ia  off  the 
bay  of  Thymniaa.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  coast.  Tlie  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  [G.  L.] 

CARIATAE  (Kaplarai,&trab.xi.  p.  517),  a small 
town  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Callisthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander's guards.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  14;  Curt.  viii. 
5.  §8;  Plut  Alex.  55.)  £V.] 

CARILOCUS  (Charlieu),  a town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy; 
but  the  name  is  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  suspicious.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancicut  writer.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Carus  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
century.  Charlieu  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Semur  and  Roanne.  [G  L.] 
CARIXE.  [Cakkxe.] 

CARISA  or  CARISSA  (Coins:  K dpurtra,  Ptol.  ii. 

4.  § 13:  Regia  Carissa  cognominc  Aurelia,  Plin.  iii. 

1.  s.  3:  Ru.  with  inscriptions  at  Curixa,  near  Bamos , 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville ),  a city  of  the  Tur- 
detani  in  Hisponia  Baetica,  in  the  convent  us  of 
Gades,  having  the  cicitas  Latina.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  (Caro,  Ant.  Ilisp.  iii.  19;  Morales, 

A niiff.  p.  8,  b.;  Flore/.,  Med.  de  Esp.  voL  i.  p.  285, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  16 : 
Sestini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).  [P.  S.] 

CARMAEI,  a tribe  of  the  Minaei  [Mjnaki], 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  probably  the 
same  as  the  'bnappav  fiaoiKuov  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16),  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Kam-al-Manzil  in  the  lledjaz  between  Tatjif  and 
Mekka,  about  50  miles  SE.  of  the  latter  (Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134.  vol.  ii.  pp.  255—258).  [G.W.] 
CARMALAS  (KappaAas),  a Cappadocian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  there  is  a hill 
for:,  Dostarcuin,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas 
runs.  Then  he  says,  in  Sargarausene  of  Cappa- 
docia, there  is  a small  town  Hcrpa,  and  a river  Car- 
malas,  “ which  also  flows  into  Cilicia;”  that  is  like 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  has  described  a little  befure. 
And  again,  king  Ariurathes  dammed  up  the  Car- 
inalas,  but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  some 
land  about  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (p.  539).  There  is  great  confusion  here,  foT 
Sargarausene  is  one  of  the  northern  divisions  of 
Cappadocia.  In  another  passage  (p.  663)  Strabo 
fixes  a place  called  Herphae,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)  places  a 
town  Carmala  in  Melitene  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  Melos  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  geographers 
have  assumed  from  this  that  the  Carmalas  and  the 
Mclas  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mis- 
taken about  the  Carmalas  flowing  into  Cilicia.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
confusion  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Strabo.  If 
the  Cannulas  is  a river  of  Cataonia,  it  must  be 
a branch  of  the  Pyramus,  aud  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Pyramus  is  marked  Charma  Su  in  some 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'XA.  [Carmania.] 

CARMA'XIA  (K appavia,  Strab.  xv.  p 726; 
Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  28,  Ind.  32;  Pol.  xL  32;  Stepb. 

B. ;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  20;  PtuL  vi. 
8;  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province  of 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
extending  from  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 

C.  Iask)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bagradas  (A 'abend) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Marcian,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appears  to 
have  comprehended  the  coast  line  of  the  modem 
Laristdn , Kirman , and  Moghostdn.  (Bumes*  Map, 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  Drangiana  and  Gedroeia,  on  tJw 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Persia.  It 
was  a district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexanders  expedition  against 
India,  ia  Nearchus’s  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Carmania  Deserta 
and  Carmania.  In  the  former,  which  was  the 
inland  country,  now  called  Kirman,  he  mentions 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a list  of  places 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geographers,  he  mentions  many  rivers  and 
pUces,  which  have  been  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  principal  mouutain  ranges  were  the 
Mt.  Seiniramidis  (Spot  StpipapiSos,  Arrian,  Perijd. ; 
Marcian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  Oebal 
Shemil,  a high  land  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persian  Gnlf ; and  on  the  confines  of 
Gedrosia,  a mountain  named  Strongylos.  The  prin- 
cipal capes  were  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 
C.  Iask).  the  eastern  extremity  of  a mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entrance  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
inoxon  ( Kohistuff  ?),  and  Tarsia,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  (C.  Series  or  RaselJcrdf)  The  chief 
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riven  were  the  Anamis,  Andanis,  or  AddnnU  {Ibra- 
him Rod),  which  flows  down  from  the  Persian  moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Har- 
mozon;  the  Corius  or  Carius  (either  the  Shur  or 
IHv  Rud),  and  the  Bagrada  {N abend). 

Ptolemy  divides  the  territory  of  Carmania  into 
several  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  are  not  met 
with  in  other  authors;  they  are  the  Rudiana  or  Ag- 
dinitis,  Cabcdena,  Paraepaphitis,  and  Modomastite. 
Other  names  which  he  mentions,  as  the  Camelo- 
bosci.  are  merely  descriptive  of  the  occupation  or 
mode  of  life  of  particular  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Carmania  were  called  Carman ii  (Ka ppdviot,  Diod.  ii. 

2. Tacit,  vi.  36)  or  Carmani  (K appavoi,  Polyb.  v.  79 ; 
Mel.  iii.  8 ; Plin.  vi.  26.  Ac.),  and  comprehended 
several  nations,  or  probably  tribes,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Ptolemy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  independent  race,  exhibiting,  according  to 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  and  Arrian  {Ind.  38),  a great 
resemblance  in  their  manners  and  customs  to  the 
Medians  and  Persians.  Little  more  ia  known  of  the 
various  cities  which  are  placed  in  Carmania  by  an- 
cient writers  tlian  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  terri- 
tory. according  to  its  nations  or  races.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Hannuza,  whose  name  implies  a Persian 
origin,  and  which  was  visited,  if  not  founded,  by 
Neat  rebus  (Arrian,  Ind.  33),  and  Tarsiana,  on  the 
coast;  and  Arrian  {Ind.  37)  adds  Sidudone;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  Ora,  Cophanta,  Thronsca 
or  Oruasca,  Sabis,  Alexandria,  and  Carmana.  1 ho 
latter  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Metropolis  (jnrvpdwoAir), 
and  is  without  doubt  the  town  now  called  Kirtnan, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  province  of  Kir- 
vuin.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  a 
place  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

Along  the  coast  of  Carmania  were  several  Islands, 
Organa,  Cataea,  Aphrodisias,  and  Ooracta  or  Oorac- 
tba,  Carmana  or  Carminna,  about  which,  however, 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  the  province  of  Carmania 
speak  of  it  as  a land  fruitful  in  com  and  wine  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  726;  Arrian,  A nab.  vi.  28,  Ind.  i.  32;  Amin. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Curt.  ix.  10),  but  it  appears  that 
the  (dive  could  not  be  cultivated  there  (Strab., 
Arrian,  IL  ce .);  but  from  its  mountainous  and  rugged 
character  its  wealth  in  minerals  was  probably  the 
greatest  Silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar  are  mentioned 
among  its  productions,  and  even  gold  was  found  in 
some  of  its  water-courses.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  vi. 
23.  s.  26.)  The  land  also  possessed  abundance  of 
wild  asses,  but  few  horses.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus , vol.  i.  p.  370,  Ac.)  [V.] 

CARMEL,  a city  of  Jndah,  mentioned  between 
Maon  and  Zipb,  in  Joshua  (xv.  55),  the  same  that 
occurs  with  Maon  in  the  history  of  David.  ( 1 Sam. 
xxv.  2.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancient  names, 
and  are  found  two  or  three  hours  south  of  Hebron, 
Kurmel  lying  between  the  other  two  1J  hour  dis- 
tant from  Zif  and  only  half  an  hour  from  Main. 
The  ruins  of  Kurmel  are  very  extensive.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Re s.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  W.) 

CARMKLUS  MONS  {Xspph A,  Kdp/iijAoj,LXX.;  j 
Kdp/njAoi,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758  ; Kap#ri}Aioy  5pos, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiit.  15.  § 4),  a mountain  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  and  extent,  but  celebrated  in 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  It  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Khaifa,  and  separates  the 
great  western  plain  of  Philislia  from  the  Plain  of< 
Esdraelon  and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falls  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sea,  and  its  bluff*  head  forms  a bold 
promontory.  From  this  point  it  rises  rapidly  to  the 


elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  runs  in  a south- 
easterly direction  for  about  18  miles,  where  it  is 
connected  by  a range  of  lower  hills  with  the  great 
range  that  passes  down  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
known  in  its  various  parts  under  various  appella- 
tions, as  the  Mountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  Hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  the  Mountains  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a limestone  formation,  and  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  12  tribes,  it 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  {Josh.  xix. 
68),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  (2  Kings,  xxiii.),  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  fame  for  sanctity 
among  the  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle. 

It  ia  mentioned  by  Iamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  a mountain  of  pre-eminent  sanctity, 
where  this  philosopher  passed  some  time  in  solitude, 
in  a temple.  He  was  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  an 
Egyptian  vessel,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  without  turning  back,  un- 
impeded by  the  precipitous  and  difficult  rocks.  He 
went  on  board  their  vessel  and  sailed  with  them  for 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 

It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Vespasian  consulted 
the  oracle  (Oraculum  Cormeli  Dei,  Suet  Vesp.  5). 
Tacitus  also  informs  us  that  there  was  a god  syno- 
nymous with  the  mountain.  He  adds  “ Ner  simu- 
lacrum Deo  aut  templum,  sic  tradidere  nmjores: 
arara  tantum  et  reverentiam"  {Hist.  ii.  78).  The 
altar  was  doubtless  the  traditional  site  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con- 
vent at  the  north-western  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  Bpot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 
(Reland,  Palest,  p.  327 — 330;  Ritter,  Eidhmde 
von  Asien , vol.  viii.  p.  705,  Ac.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  “ Prwnontorium  Carmelum  ct  in 
monte  oppidum  eodem  nomine,  quondam  Acbatana 
dictum  " (v.  19.  s.  17).  Possibly  lie  means  the  town 
of  PoRPUYRIUH,  now  Khaifa,  at  the  foot  of  tho 
mountain.  [G.  W.j 

CARMO  (Kdp/iafv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141:  Eth.  Car- 
monemis:  Carmona ),  a strongly  fortified  city  of 
Hispania  Bactica,  ENE.  of  HLspalis,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.P.  on  the  road  to  Emerita  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  4 1 4), 
on  a hill  by  the  side  of  a S.  tributary  of  the  Baetis, 
now  called  the  Corbones.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Bacturia, 
B.  c.  197  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21 ; r ulidas  urbes , Carmonem 
et  Bardonem ),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
when  Caesar  calls  it  by  far  the  strongest  city  in  the 
whole  province  of  Further  Spain  {B.  C.  ii.  19;  comp. 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  57,  64,  where  it  is  called  Carmona). 
It  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Appian  {Hutp. 
25,  58,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
Kapuuyrj  or  K ap€uvrit  and  Kappinj)-,  and  also  the 
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Carmelia  of  Livy.  (Freinshehn,  Epit. Lib.  xlviii. 24.) 
{Several  of  its  coins  are  extant;  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, being  of  the  type  here  represented,  namely, 
on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  various  deities;  on  the 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  of 
com  placed  horizontally.  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  113 — 115;  Med.  de  F.sp.  vol.  L p.  288. 
voL  iii.  p.  31 ; Caro,  Ant.  Hispal.  iii.  41 ; Mionnet. 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestini,  p.  40;  Eclc- 
bcl,  vol.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  S.) 

CAKMYLESSUS  (Kappv\ri<r<r6t),  a town  of 
Lyci.%  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthns.  After  Telmissus 
lie  says,  “ then  Anticrazus,  an  abrupt  mountain  on 
which  is  the  small  place  Carmy  less  ns,  lying  in  a 
ravine.”  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows.  Lycia, 
p.  247;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)  [G.  L.J 

CARNA  (Kdpi-a),  the  capital  of  the  Alinaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Tliny’s  “ Camon  ” (vi.  28.  s. 
22).'  [G.  W.] 

CARNASIUM.  [Of.ciiaua.J 

CAKXE.  [Antaradus] 

CARNI  (K apvoi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited  , 
the  ranges  of  those  mountains  which  separated  Ye-  | 
netia  fri>m  Noricnm,  extending  from  Rhoetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  E.  Their  limits, 
however,  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Stralio  ap- 
pears to  confine  them  to  the  mountain  country,  and 
regards  the  plain  about  Aquileia  as  belonging  to  Ve- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con 
trary,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guishing the  territory  of  the  Cami  from  Venetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  former  the  two  cities  of  Aqui- 
leia  and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Forum 
Julii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 29.)  Pliny  also 
calls  the  district  about  Aquileia  M Camoruin  regio,” 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Cami  in  the  account 
given  by  Livy  of  the  foundation  of  that  city,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Venetia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Carni  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  Frioul;  and  which  were  thence 
distinguished  as  the  Alpes  Camirae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  as  the  Alpes  Juliae.  [Altes.] 
Here  they  were  hounded  by  the  Rhactiaas  on  the  W., 
by  the  Noricans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Tanrisci  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  before  it  became  a Roman  town,  a village 
of  the  Cami.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  author,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  be  a Celtic  race  ; and  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  the  triumph  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scahrus  in  n.  c.  115,  “ dc  Galleis  Kameia.”  (Gru- 
ter.  Inter,  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ; n.<r  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a state 
of  more  complete  subjection;  but  the  names  of  Ju- 
lium  Camicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  given  to  the  two 
Roman  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Caesar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  flii.s  territory,  which  led  from 
Aquileia  up  the  valley  ot  the  Tilavcmptus  ( Taglia- 
tnenlo)  to  Julium  Caruicum  ( Zuglio ),  and  thence  | 
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acmes  the  southern  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Agnntum 
(Irmiche a),  in  the  valley  of  tbo  l>ra re,  must  have 
completely  opened  out  tbeir  mountain  fastnesses. 
But  the  Cami  continued  to  exist  as  a distinct  tribe, 
down  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  region  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Camia  or  Camiola.  The  latter  form,  which 
first  appears  in  Paulas  Diaconus  ( Hist.  vi.  52 ),  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  duchy  of  Camiola  (called 
in  German  A 'rain),  was  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cami,  as  these  are  defined  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vincc  of  Carinthia  (in  German  Kdmthen)  is  evi- 
dently also  derived  from  that  of  the  Cami.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a point  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn),  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lofty  and  rugged  summits 
of  the  Alps,  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutsc/ten,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Carni  is  given 
under  the  general  head  Venktla:  it  being  impos- 
sible  to  define  with  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Cami 
and  Vcneti,  the  distinction  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainly  not  been  generally  observed.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  consideration  which  we  can  assign 
with  certainty  to  the  Cami,  are  Julium  Camicum 
( Zuglio ),  and  Forum  Julii  (Ciridalr),  the  latter  of 
which  became,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a place  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
w hole  surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli,  or  Frioul.  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Ocra  and  Segeste,  as 
belonging  to  the  Cami.  but  which  no  longer  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  23.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'RNIA  (K apvta),  a city  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
history.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Steph.  s.  r. 
Kopela.)^  ^ [G.  L.] 

CARNONACAE,  a people  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Creones  and  the 
Careni.  This  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  [R.  G.  L.J 

CARNPNTUM  (K aprovs),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  visible  near  Haimburg,  between 
Deutsch-A  Itenburg  and  Feti'onell.  Even  before  Yin- 
dobona  ruse  to  eminence,  Camuntum  was  a place  of 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans;  for  tire 
fleet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Yindobona,  was  originally  stationed  there, 
together  with  the  legio  xiv  gemina.  In  some  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  made 
a municipium.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  Nos.  2288,  2439, 
2675,  4964;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  109;  Plin  iv.  25.)  The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,  when  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centre  of  all  his  operations 
against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a portion  of  his  Meditations.  (Ktitrop.  viii.  13.) 
Camuntum  also  contained  a large  manufactory  of 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Severus  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  (Spartian.  Sever.  5.)  In  the 
fourth  century  Camuntum  was  taken  and  destmved 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Danubian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  w ere  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobuna.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  It  was 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  reign  of  Valentinianj 
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who  made  there  his  preparations  against  the  Quadi, 
it  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  catastrophe, 
for  it  again  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  four- 
teenth legion.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
finally  destroyed  until  the  ware  against  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Camus  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xliii.  1)  is  the  same  as  Camuntum, 
or  a place  in  Illyricum,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 
CARNUS  ( K alamo ),  a small  island  off  the  const 
of  Acamania,  inhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Telcbone  and  Taphii.  (Scylax,  p.  13;  Steph. 
11.  9.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  16.) 
CARNUS.  [Carjuntum.] 

CABNUTES  or  CARNU'TI  (KopvoDtoi). 
Tibullus  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Caratiti.  Plutarch 
(Coe#,  c.  25)  calls  them  Camutini.  A Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34),  apiong  the 
tribes  that  invaded  Italy  under  Bellovcsus,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  Caesar's  time,  the 
Camutes  occupied  a considerable  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  and  south  of  the 
Jxrire.  Their  principal  town,  Gcnabum  ( Orleans), 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  (/?.  G.  vii.  11); 
and  they  had  another  town,  Autricum  ( Chartres , 
Ptol.  ii.  8),  which  derives  its  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camutes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricum 
under  the  later  Roman  empire.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  Orleans  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  7/oire.  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Camutes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
Gallia  (£f.  G.  vu  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Druids 
i net  in  this  country  once  a year  in  a consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
Chartres , Orleans , and  Bio  is.  Two  places  called 
Fins  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartres  and  Orleans , and  a place  called  Termmicr, 
show  that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
Camutes  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Char- 
train  of  the  ante-revolutionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartres  was  included,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Biturigea  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Car- 
nutes  on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  on  the  cast. 
The  Camutes  had  kings  before  Caesar's  invasion, 
bnt  it  teems  that  tliey  liad  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
getius,  a member  of  the  royal  family,  did  Caesar 
service  in  the  early  part  of  his  Gallic  war,  and  he 
set  up  Tasgetios  on  the  scat  of  his  ancestors.  The 
new  king  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  reign.  ( B . G.  v.  25.)  The  Camutes 
afterwards  gave  Caesur  hostages  {B.  G.  vi.  4),  and 
the  Re  mi  interceded  for  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul.  At  this  time  tliey  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (in  clientela),  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
had  assigned  them  (attribuit)  to  his  friends  the 
Remi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbours  of  the  Camutes, 
for  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  clientela  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Taagetius.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  (b.  c.  52),  the  Camutes  began  the  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (vii.  8),  by  murdering  the 
Roman  negotiate  res  at  Genabum,  ami  a Roman  eques 
who  was  in  Caesar’s  commissariat  department.  The 
proconsul  paid  them  hack  very  soon  by  bnming 
Genabum,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  Boldiere 
(vii.  11).  The  Camutes  sent  12,000  men  with 
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the  other  Galli  to  relieve  Vercingetonx,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Alesia  (vii.  75)  and  they  were 
routed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  (/?.  G. 
viii.  5),  and  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a very  severe 
season.  Again  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  induced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  governor  (viii.  81). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  the  Camutes  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar’s  flogging  to  death  Gutruatns, 
a Camut,  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  r.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Camnti,  as  ho  calls 
them,  in  the  division  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  he 
entitles  them  “ foederati,”  a term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  hut  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camutes  contained  a few  other 
small  places:  Durocasis  {Dreux)\  Diodurum;  the 
places  called  Fines;  and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM.  a place  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencement of  a road  in  the  Antonine  Itin  , which 
passes  through  Paris  to  Augustobona  ( Troyes ). 
The  first  station  from  Carocotinum  is  Juliobona 
( IAUehone ),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  or 
15  M.  P.  The  place  thus  indicated  seems  to  be 
Ilarjieur , on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seine. 
Carocotinum  was  therefore  in  the  country  of  the 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  PORTUS  (K apiv  \ifj.4jv'),  a port  town 
in  Moesin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  a district 
called  Caria  or  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Gulyrad.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ; Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  those  parts, 
see  Raoul- Rochette,  Jlist.  des  Colon,  vol.  iii.  p. 
318.  fL.S.] 

CARO'POLIS  (KapdxoAts:  Eth.  KapovoAlnjs), 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  first  book  of  his  Carica. 
(Steph.  s.  v.  KoptbroAtr.)  [G.  L.) 

CARPA'SIA  (Kapvcurla,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Diod., 
Steph.  B. ; Kapxa aria,  St  ad  i asm. ; Kapwdtriov, 
Hierocl.;  Plin.  v.  31.  s.35;  Kdpnaaos,  Const.  Porph.: 
Eth.  KopvooccrnjT,  Kapwaatvi,  Steph.  B. : Carpas), 
a town  ai  d port  of  Cyprus,  to  the  NE.  of  the  island, 
facing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon  on  the  Cilician 
coast.  (Strnb.  xiv.  p.  682;  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 4;  Scylax.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  together  with  a neighbouring  place  called 
Urania.  (Diod.  xx.  48.)  Pococke  {Trar.  voL  ii. 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remains  nt  Carpas , especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a mile  in  circumference,  with  a pier 
rnnning  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kyjtros,  vol.  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Jnsrrip.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Viaygi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  [K.  B.  J.] 
CARPATES  MONS  (i  Kapndrris  Spos : Carpa- 
thian Mountains').  The  name,  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy, 
who  applies  it  to  a range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46°  long  and  48°  30'  lat.,  about  1°  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibiscus  {Theiss),  and  extending  to  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyras  {Dniester), 
forming  a portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dacia  on 
the  S.  and  Sarmntia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§  6, 
15,  18,  20,  7.  § 1,  8.  § 1).  This  description  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  to  the  \V.  Carjxithian  Muon - 
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tains,  bat  Ftolemy  insulates  the  range,  taking  no 
notice  of  iU  prolongation  to  the  SK.  through  Dacia 
(the  E.  Carj>athian  Mountains),  and  expressly  se- 
parating it,  on  the  W.,  from  the  Sarmatici  M.  The 
earlier  writers  accurately  describe  the  range  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  as  running 
through  Dacia,  but  they  do  not  call  it  by  any  spe- 
cific name  (Caes.  B.  G.  vl  25 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  295 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  ».  25).  In  the  Peutingerian  Table  it  is 
called  Alpes  Bastamicae.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  flowing  through  Dacia,  southward, 
into  the  Danube.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  126, 
355,  602.)  [P.  S.] 

CARPA'THIUM  MARE.  [Carpathus.] 

CA'RPATHUS  (KdpiraGoj;  Carpathum,  Plin.; 
in  Horn.  FI.  ii.  676,  Kpdvados : Etk.  Kapnddios : 
Skarponto),  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  which  was  named  after  it  the  Carpathian 
Bea.  (Kapwddioy  vtAayos,  Strab.  x.  p.  488  ; Car- 
pathium  mare,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35.  £.)  Carpathus 
is  described  by  the  ancient  authorities  as  100 
stadia  in  length  (Scylax,  p.  56),  ami  200  stadia  in 
circuit  (Strab.  p.  489);  but  according  to  Bondel- 
monte,  the  old  Italian  traveller,  it  is  70  Italian 
miles  in  circumference.  The  island  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  lofty  and  bare  mountains,  full  of  ravines 
and  hollows ; and  the  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
inaccessible.  The  principal  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called  Lottos,  ap- 
pears to  be  4000  feet  in  height. 

Carpathus  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Minos 
and  to  have  l»een  afterwards  colonized  by  Argive 
Dorians.  (Diod.  v.  54.)  It  always  remained  a 
Doric  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Nisyrus,  Casus  and  Cos 
(Horn.  II,  ii.  676);  but  at  a later  period  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Rhodians.  It  would  seem 
never  to  have  possessed  complete  independence,  as 
no  autonomous  coins  of  Carpathus  have  been  dis- 
covered ; while  Rhodian  coins  are  commonly  found 
in  the  island. 

Carpathus  appears  to  have  been  well  peopled  in 
antiquity.  According  to  Scylax  it  contained  three 
towns  ; according  to  Strabo,  four.  The  only  name 
which  Strabo  gives  is  Nisyrus  (Siovpos).  Ptolemy 
(v.  2.  § 33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Posci- 
dium  (rW«15ioi').  The  name  of  a third.  Arcesine 
(’ApKfffirv),  is  only  preserved  in  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  allies.  The 
site  of  Arresine  has  been  determined  by  Ross.  It  is 
now  called  Arbissa,  and  is  situated  upon  a pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Poseidium  was  situ- 
ated upon  a corresponding  cape  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  called  Pigadin  or 
Posin. 

There  arc  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a rock, 
Sokastron , off  the  western  coast,  and  of  another 
town  upon  the  island  Sana , which  is  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  separated  by  a narrow  strait  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Carpathus.  The  ruins  in 
Soria,  which  are  called  Paldtia,  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Nisyrus.  (Comp,  the  names  2ap/a,  Ni- 
avpla.) 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  one 
called  Thoanteium  ( &odvrtiov ),  probably  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  the  modern  Akroteri, 
and  the  other  Ephialtium  ('EqndAnov),  which  Ross 
conjectures  to  be  a promontory  S.  of  Poseidium,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Aphiartis  is  perhaps  a cor- 
ruption. The  accompanying  map  of  Carpathus  is 


' taken  from  Ross,  who  is  the  only  modem  traveller 
that  has  given  an  account  of  the  island.  (Comp. 
Herod,  iii.  45:  Dimys.  Per.  500;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23, 
v.  31.  s.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Gnech.  Inseln,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 
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CARPETA.  [Carteia.] 

CA'RPELLA.  [Carmania.] 

CARPENTORACTE  ( Carpentras ),  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  it  Carpcntoracte  Meminorum:  the  Mcmiiii 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavares  and  Vnl- 
gientes.  Carpentras  is  in  the  department  of  ! aw- 
cluse.  NE.  of  Avignon.  There  is  a Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Carpentras,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town.  Some  time  back  it  was  built  up  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  said  that 
it  is  now  set  free.  It  is  not  known  when  or  on  what 
occasion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  Carjyentras  are  mentioned  by  Cavlus  (voL  viii. 
p.  252,  pi.  72). 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  the  Memini,  and  a 
place  called  Forum  Neronis.  The  Memini  are  other- 
wise unknown.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  ob- 
scure people — who,  if  they  were  really  a distinct 
people,  must  have  had  a very  small  territory  — 
should  have  had  two  towns;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  Ptolemy  should  not  mention  Carpento- 
racte.  The  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Carpentoracte  and  Forum  Neronis  are  the  same 
place.  D'Anville,  however,  supposes  Forum  Neronis 
to  be  Forcalguier,  relying  on  a small  resemblance  of 
name;  and  Walckcruter  ( Giog . Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  219) 
thinks  that  “ the  conjecture  which  tends  to  fix  Forum 
Neronis  at  Momas  is  preferable  to  that  which  fixes 
it  at  Forcalquier.n  Carpentoracte  kept  its  name 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aera,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment against  it  being  identical  with  Forum  Neronis. 
At  Vettasque , a village  about  two  leagues  south  of 
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Carpentras , there  are  some  remains  of  a Roman 
temple.  This  place  also  is  probably  within  the  limits 
of  the  Mcmini.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscription, 
Col.  Jal.  Meininoruin,  which  may  belong  to  Car- 
pentras, or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Meinini. 

Stralx)  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
round  -wAKiv  K aovdpuiv  teal  Oodpuy,  a passage  which 
has  caused  the  critics  great  difficulty.  Groskunl 
{Trans.  Strab.  voL  i.  p.  319)  changes  ko!  Obdpvv 
into  Kapvfyrapoy  or  KaprtyrdfXtiya.  It  is  obvious 
that  iral  Ovdpwv  is  only  Kaoudptvy  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
tlut  Strabo  would  thus  speak  of  a city  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  tl»at  in 
place  of  jral  Ovaptsy  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  city;  but  the  emendation  of  Groskurd  is  not 
accepted  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 
CARPE'SII.  [Carpbtajcl] 

CARPESSUS.  [Carteia.] 

CARPETA'NI,  CARPE  SII  (Kapr/pnot,  Polyb. 
iii.  14;  Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Steph.  B.;  Ko pmjrayoi,  Polyb. 
x.  7;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 

§ 57 ; Liv.  xxi.  5;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraronensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  in  the  very  cent  re 
of  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagus,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 
Anas,  from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  E.,  having 
on  the  N.  the  Vnceaei  and  Arevacae  and  some 
smaller  tribes.  Their  country,  called  Caupetania 
( KapTTjTaWa),  extended  over  great  part  of  Old  and 
New  Castile,  and  a portion  of  Estremadura.  (Appian. 
HUp.  64 ; Polyb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  8cc.  U.  cc.)  Their  chief 
city  was  Toletum  ( Toledo ),  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 
Kmerita  to  Cae?oirangasta,  along  the  Tagus,  which 
was  creased  at  Titulcium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
running  from  Asturica  Augusta  to  Laininium  near 
the  source  of  the  Anas.  There  was  also  a road  from 
Toletum  to  Laminium.  On  the  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum;  above  it  were 
Titulcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (Tiroueucfa)  of 
Ptolemy  (Getafe  or  Bayona);  Complutum  (K<V* 
wK ouror),  30  M.  P.;  AltRLACA,  22  M.  P.,  the 
Carucca  (KdpaxKa)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  and 
Cacsada,  24  M P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtibcri.i. 
(/fin.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  tlie  second  road,  24 
51. P.  NW.  of  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Segovia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cuin,  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevacae  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modern  capital 
Madrid , which  others  take  for  the  ilantua  (Meb'- 
Toua)  of  Ptolemy:  but  both  opinions  are  probably 
wrong:  Mantua  is  perhaps  Mondejar.  Again,  to 
tbe  SE.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 
Vicus  Cuminarius,  18  M.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 
illustrated  bv  Pliny’s  statement,  that  the  cumin  of 
Carpctania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xix.  8.  s.47): 
cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza^ 
which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicus  Cu- 
minarius, but  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 
suit  OcaSa , SE.  of  Aranjuez:  Alee  24  M.  P.  (near 
Alcazar:  comp.  Liv.  xi.48,  49);  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  Laminium  (/ tin . Ant.  p.  445).  On  the  road 
from  Toletum  to  Laminium. were Consabrum,  44  51. P. 
(Consuegra),  a municipiuin,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Carthago  Nova  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  446 ; Plin.  iii. 
3.  ».  4;  Gcogr.  Kav.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  . 
§ 22 ; loser.  o/).Gruter,  p.  402, no.  5,  p.  909,  no.  14):  I 
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and  Mums  (prob.  Morotales)  28  M.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Consabrum  (.4nl.  /tin.  1.  e.). 
Among  the  other  cities  of  the  Carpetani  were  Akbcra 
(probably  the  AiSCpa  of  Ptolethy);  Hippo;  Alea 
(-AA«o,  Steph.  B. ; prob.  Alia , E.  of  Truxillo);  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  Varci/es, 
where  Roman  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  17, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a people,  called  Characitani  (Xapannayoi), 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  ( Tajuha ),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Sertorius  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
smoking , but  of  dusting  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  ( Sertor . 17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  (/atm  of  Sertorius').  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcala  and  Cuenca , 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caracena , W.  of  the  latter  place.  (Ukert,  voL  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  429 ; Laborde,  J tin.  vol.  iii.  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannilwl’s  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the 
Carpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olcadcs  and 
Vaccaei,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  nnd  found  them 
ready  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xxi.  11),  a disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipioa 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  x.  7.  § 5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xL  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  suffered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Hixp.  64). 

The  names  of  this  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  According  to  general  analogy,  the  Carpe- 
tani would  be  the  people  of  Carpe , that  is,  they 
should  have  a chief  city  Carpe.  Now  we  find  a city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Carteia,  &c.  [Car- 
teia] ; and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpesii , we  may 
fairly  trace  a connection  with  Carpestus,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Tartessus , the'atill  more  ancient 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  Tbe  obvious  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  from  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  deserves  consideration  whether  the 
people  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  presence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  tbe  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessus,  Carpessus, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Carteia,  Ac.,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it  Nay,  we  even  find 
a people  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (Herod or.  ap.  Const,  l’orph.  de 
A dm.  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
I were  a part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Sjeiin, 
| notwithstanding  the  vague  statement  of  Stephanos 
(s.  v.  ’AAfo)  that  they  were  a Celtic  race.  [1\  S.] 
CARPI,  CAKPIA'NI  (Kapvtavol,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
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§ *24),  CARPIDES  (Kdpvi&ts,  Anon.  Per.  Pont 
Kux.  p.  3),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Europnea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  frequently  at  war  (Capitol. 
Maxim,  et  Ha  lb.  16;  Vopisc.  AnreL  30;  Eutrop.  ix. 
25;  Aurel.  Viet.  39,  43;  Herodian.  viii.  18,  et  scq.;  | 
/o»im.  i.  20,  27).  They  are  placed  in  different  po- 
aitions  by  different  writers.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periphtt  places  his  Carpides,  on  the  authority 
of  Ephorus,  immediately  N.  o‘.  tlie  Danube,  near  its 
mouth ; while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carpiani  X.  of  the 
Carpates  M.,  near  the  A mad  oca  Palua,  and  between 
the  Peueini  and  Bastcrnae.  The  latter  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
the  historians  of  the  empire.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2. 
p.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.  [Cartel*.] 

CARPIA'NI.  [Carpi]. 

CARPLS  (K^air,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  v.  3.8.  4),  a town  of  Zcugitana,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Cartilage,  NE.  of  Maxula,  and  probably  identical 
with  Aqvak  Calidak.  [P.  S.] 

CARP1S  (Kopwi'j),  a river  which,  according  to 

Herodotus  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  upper  country  of 

the  Ombricans  northward  into  the  later,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  river  is  tho  same  as  the 
Dravus.  [L.S.] 

CA'RREA  POTE'NTIA,  a town  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  “ nobilia  nppida  ” which  adorned  that  pro- 
vince on  the  X.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  other 
trace  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  variously 
fixed  at  Ckieri  near  Turin , and  at  Carrit  on  the 
Tanaro , a few  miles  S.  of  Bene;  the  latter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARRHA  FLUMEN.  [Carrhae.] 

CARRHAE  (Kap^ai,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5,  xl. 
25;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  747  ; Ptol.  v.  18.  § 12;  Steph. 
B.;  Ainm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  F lor.  iii. 
11;  Eutrop.  vi.  15;  Lucan,  i.  104;  Kdpai,  Isid. 
Char.;  Harax  or  Charrax,  O.  T.;  K opaia  ij 
iv  Bardyrf  LXX,  Genes,  xi.  31,  xxiv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  16;  Zonar.  Annul,  p.  14).  a town  in  the 
NW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanas,  from  a river  Carr  ha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  ‘in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Ltinus  or  Luna  (A  naif  hr,  Spartian.  Came.  7 ; 
Aimn.  Marc,  xxiii.  3 ; Herodian.  iv.),  and  a co- 
lony said  to  havo  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  more  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Crassus  by  the  Parthian  general  Suraena. 
(Strab.,  Dion  Cass*,  Plut.,  ll.ee.)  Ainmianns  states 
tliat  Julian  here  secretly  invested  Procopius  with 
the  purple,  in  rase  that  fate  should  befall  him. 

It  lias  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  place  which  in  Sacred  history'  is  called 
Haran  or  Cbarran;  a view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Josephus,  Zona- 
ras,  &c.  (//.  cc.)  It  is  also  stated  that  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  country,  though  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 10;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p. 
235.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  which  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a colony  and  a metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Several  and  the  Gordians.  One 
of  M.  Aurelius  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Ko^^iwr  tpiKopaifiauvv.  There  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situated.  Stepha- 
nas (a.  c.  Bd7x<w)  speaks  of  a river  Cyrus,  between 
which  and  tlie  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Carrha  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyras . 
tlie  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.  [V.] 
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CARRHODlf'NUM  ( Kappobowov).  1.  A town 
of  the  Lygians  in  Germania  Magna,  probably  the 
modern  Zamowice , on  the  Pilica,  in  Poland.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 29.) 

*2.  A town  in  Pannonia,  also  called  Cardunum 
(Itin.  Hicr.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modern  -$a»- 
drovecz.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 5.) 

3.  A town  in  European  Sarmatia,  the  situation  of 
which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §30.)  [L.S.] 

CARRU’CA,  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Be llum  IlisjMtniense  (c.  27).  It  lay 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  S-] 

CA'RSEAE  (Kdpaeat),  a town  so  called,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  perhajw  Po- 
lybius u>es  the  Ethnic  name  (vp&i  Kapaia$),  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  King  Atta- 
lus,  with  some  Galatae,  made  an  incursion  against 
this  place  or  people,  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A reading  KapiRrea*  in- 
stead of  Kapaias  is  mentioned  by  Bekker(ed.  Pulyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer’s  conjecture, 
that  the  place  which  is  meant  is  the  Caresus  of 
Strabo  [Caresi's]  ; and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.  This  river  Lycus  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CARSE'OLI  (KapaioAoi,  Strab.  ; KapahtAoi, 
Ptol. : Kth.  Caracolanus),  a city  of  the  Aequians  or 
Aequiculi,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alba  Fucensis:  it  was  distant  22  miles  from 
Tibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.238;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  309.)  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  if  was  a 
city  of  the  Aequiculi,  and  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  b.c.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a colony  there,  tlie  Marxians  oc- 
cupied its  territory  in  anus,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  colony 
(to  the  number  of  4.000  men)  was  actually  settled 
there.  (Liv.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  n.  c. 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniae  Latinne  enumerated 
by  Livy ; it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther contingents:  and  were  punished  in  consequence 
at  a later  period  by  being  subjected  to  iucivused 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  a strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  occasion- 
ally used  as  a place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Floras  (iii.  18) 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  must 
have  quickly  recovered  from  this  blow:  it  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequiculi;  its  continued  existence 
as  a flourishing  town  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  foam  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank.  As 
late  as  the  7th  century  P.  Diaconus  speaks  of  it  os 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 56  ; Lib.  Colon, 
p.  239;  Orell.  Inscr.  994;  Murat.  Inscr . p.  515.  2; 
P.  Diac,  ii.  20.)  Tlie  period  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknown  ; but  the  modern  town  of  Carsvli 
is  distant  above  3 miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a place 
called  Civita  near  the  Osteria  del  Cavalitre , a little 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to  Car  soli, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
lie  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walls  of 
Carseoli  arc  still  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  Sec.  These  rains  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  erroneously  placed  Carseoli 
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at  Arsoli,  hut  were  pointed  out  by  IloUtcnius  (A 'ot. 
in  Clms.  p.  164);  they  are  described  in  detail  by 
Pnanis  (Ant.  d Alba  Fucense,  p.  57,  Ac.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  in  which 
Carseoli  was  situated,  is  at  a high  level,  and  hence 
its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak,  so  that,  as  Ovid  tell*  ns 
(Fast.  iv.  683),  it  would  not  produce  olives,  though 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  corn.  [E.  11.  B.] 

CARSULAE  (Kdpaov\oi),  a city  of  Umbria, 
situated  an  the  Via  Fiaminia  between  Mevania  and 
Narnia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
it  was  10  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  general*  of  Vespasian  when  advancing 
upon  Rome  by  the  Fhuninian  Way,  while  the  Vitel- 
liana  had  posted  themselves  ot  Narnia.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  60.)  This  is  the  only  notice  of  it  in  history,  but 
we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  that  it  was  a place 
of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a spot  about 
half  way  between  5.  Gtmino  and  Acqua  Sparta , 
and  just  about  10  miles  N.  of  Norm.  According  to 
Holstenius  the  site  was  still  called  in  his  time  Car- 
soli.  and  there  existed  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Plin.  Ep. 
i.  4;  Hoi  stem  Not.  in  Clue.  p.  99.;  D’Anville,  Anal. 
Geogr.  de  l Italic,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARTE'*/ A (Kctpnpa:  Eth.  Cartel enscs),  a very 
ancient  city  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  M. 
Calpe  (Gibraltar).  Its  exact  site  has  been  much 
disputed;  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
npon  the  small  bay  which  opens  out  of  the  straits 
immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  Algcsiras. 
It  is  true  that  Livy  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ocean,  where  it  first  expands  outside  of  the 
straits;  but  his  words  will,  by  themselves,  quite  bear, 
and  indeed  the  context  shows  that  they  require,  the 
interpretation  which  the  statements  of  other  writers 
compel  us  to  put  upon  them,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  narrow  straits  (e  faucibus  angnstis),  he  refers  to 
the  mere  passage  between  the  opposite  rocks  of  Calpe 
and  Abila,  and  assigns  all  W.  of  them  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  xliii.  3.)  The  mistaken  inter- 
pretation, which  makes  Livy  place  CarteTa  really 
outside  of  the  straits  in  the  wider  sense,  only  de- 
serves notice  as  being  the  opinion  of  Cellarius,  who 
identifies  Livy’s  CarteTa  with  the  Brsippo  of  other 
writers  (Gtogr.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  88).  Similarly,  but 
with  greater  accuracy  of  expression.  Florus  describes 
the  place  as  in  ipso  ostio  Occani  (Flor.  iv.  2.  § 75, 
compared  with  I>ion  Cass,  xliii.  31,  where  the  name 
is  corrupted  into  Kparrla).  Strabo,  who  only  men- 
tions it  incidentally,  at  least  under  the  name  of  Car- 
teia  (but  see  below),  says  that  Mundu  is  distant  from 
it  460  stadia  (iii.  p.  141,  with  Casaubon’s  emenda- 
tion), and  Hirtius  (B.  11.  32)  places  it  170  M.  P. 
from  Corduba  (Cordova).  Mela,  whose  testimony 
is  the  more  important  in  this  ease  from  his  having 
teen  bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  expressly  places  it 
on  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Calpe  (ii.  6).  Pliny  mentions 
it  in  conjunction  with  M.  Calj«  and  the  straits  (iii.  1. 
a.  3 : f return  ex  A tiantico  mart,  Carteia,  Tartessos 
a Graccis  dicta , mens  Caljye).  The  Antouine  Itine- 
rary names  Calpe  and  CarteTa  together,  as  one  po- 
sition, Calpe  CarteTa,  10  M.  P.  from  Burbariana,  and 
6 from  Portu  Albus  (Algcsiras) ; and  Marcian 
reckons  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  by  sea  from  M. 
Calpe  to  CarteTa,  which  he  describes  as  lying  on  the 
right  hand  to  a person  sailing  from  Calpe  “ into  the 
stiait  and  the  Ocean,”  and  100  stadia  from  CarteTa 
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to  Barbesnla,  the  Barbarians  of  the  Itinerary.  (Mar- 
cian. Herat  1.  Peripl.  p.  39,  Hudson.)  Ptolemy  also 
mentions  it  between  Barbesula  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.‘§  6). 
These  numbers,  and  the  evidence  of  ruins  and  coins] 
fix  the  site  of  CarteTa,  with  tolerable  certainty,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  hill  of  El  Rocadillo, 
about  halfway  between  Algcsiras  and  Gibraltar. 
(Conduit;  A Discourse  tending  to  show  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Carteia,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxx.  pp.  903,  foil.,  1719;  Carter,’  Jour- 
ney from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  Lond.  1777,  2 vols.) 
Ford  describes  the  position  as  follows: — “ The  bay 
is  about  5 miles  across  by  be  a,  and  about  10  round 
| ky  land.  The  coast  road  is  intersected  by  the 
| rivers  Guadaranque  and  Palmoncs:  on  crossing  the 
! former  is  the  eminence  El  Rocadillo , now  a farm, 

| and  coni  grows  where  once  was  CarteTa.  . . . The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  exist,  and  part  of  the 
I city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  Moors  and  Spaniards 
destroyed  the  ruins,  working  them  up  as  a quarry  in 
building  San  Roque  and  Algcsiras.  The  coins  found 
here  are  numerous  and  beautiful  Mr.  Kent,  of  the 
port-office  at  Gibraltar,  has  formed  quite  a CarteTan 
museum. ....  From  El  Rocadillo  to  Gibraltar  is 
about  4 miles.”  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  19, 
20.)  The  coins  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
times  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  They  bear  the 
epigraphs  car.  kar.  cart,  carteia.  In  addition 
to  other  types,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a symbol  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  the  instrument 
with  which  he  severed  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Calpe  and  Abila  from  one  another.  (Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  vol.  ii.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Scstini,  Med.  Jsp.  p.  41 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18  ; Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num. 
s.  v.) 


All  that  is  known  of  CarteTa,  during  the  historical 
period,  is  told  in  a few  words.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  race  who 
were  called  Bastuli  Poebi.  (Strab.,  Marc.,  Ptol., 
U.  cc.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  the  scene  of  a sea- 
fight,  in  which  Laelius  defeated  Adherbal,  b.  c.  206. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  city  583, 
u.  a 171,  it  was  assigned  by  the  senate  as  the  resi- 
dence of  above  4000  men,  the  offspring  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  Spanish  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  connubium,  upon  their  manumission  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Canuleius:  such  of  the  CarteYans  as 
pleased  to  remain  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
colonists,  and  took  their  share  of  the  lands;  and  the 
city  was  made  a 1 Alina  colon ia  liber  tinorum.  (Liv. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  as  this  testimony  is,  it  is  curious 
that  CarteTa  is  never  styled  n colony  on  its  coins ; 
hut  they  bear  frequent  reference  to  the  well-known 
chief  magistrates  of  a colony,  the  qvatuorviri.  In 
the  civil  war  in  Sjain,  CarteTa  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Cn.  1’oinpeius,  who  took 
refuge  there  after  his  defeat  at  Munda,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  a 
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party  in  the  city,  n.  c.  45.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ; Hirt 
B.  II.  32 — 37  : Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105  ; Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  40,  who  also  mentions  a previous  naval  engage- 
ment off  Kpavria,  where  CarteTa  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c.  31 ; comp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  § 75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a letter  of  Cicero’s  (ad  Att. 
xii.  44.  § 4),  and  in  a subsequent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextos  Pompous  at  CarteTa,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  (ad  Att.  xv.  20.  § 3). 

A very  interesting  discussion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  different  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Kap- 
0a; a.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iL  105;  Artemidor.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  *.  r.)  Strabo  mentions  a city  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  in  a position  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
teTa (iii.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Calpe,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5 M.  1\),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a naval  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timosthenes,  who  states  j 
that  it  was  anciently  named  Hcracleia  ('Hpa*A«m*'),  j 
and  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
(vtuaoixov f)  are  shown.”  Here  the  distance  from 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
cum (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  El 
Rocadillo;  the  connection  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  is  a fact  already  established  in  the 
case  of  CarteTa,  and  we  know  that  CarteTa  was  a 
great  seaport.  In  fact,  so  striking  are  the  points  of  j 
identity,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  reading  from  , 
KdAwrj  to  K aprijia;  and  this  emendation  is  supported  j 
by  the  argument  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  he  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a place  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  (pp.  141,  145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  sjieaka  of  Calpe  as  a city.  That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentators 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  CarteTa.  When  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  CarteTa,  a place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?  The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  by 
the  necessary  fate  of  compilers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  seeing  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  disguise  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities ; and  that  thns, 
Timosthenes  having  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Roman  colony  of 
CarteTa.  Why  ho  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty.  Groskurd,  who,  with 
some  other  scholars,  maintains  a distinction  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  CarteTa,  contends  that  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages:  — 
iii.  pp.  5 1 , 1 4 1 , 1 42 ; but  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  fairly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140).  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  among  the  Greek*,  when  Timosthenes  wrote, 
about  1 00 years  before  its  colonization  by  the  Homans, 
and  that  CarteTa  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  Antoninc  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
uses  both  names  in  conjunction,  Calpk  Carteiam, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Carpe,  and  the 
great  majority  have  Carceiam  (one  has  Carte  gam, 
a form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  Kav.).  Nicolaus  Da- 
rn ascen  us  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Orelli)  and  Tzetzes 
( ChiL  viii.  217)  have  the  form  KaAxta.  Stephan  us 
names  the  harbour  of  KoAxij,  and  adds  that  some  call 
the  people  Kapirrjiavoi  (K apmjiavovt  a/s  Ka\v«- 
yovi),  and  the  city  Kopx^ta  or  Kdpwtia.  (Steph.  B. 
t.rr.  KaAvcu  and  Kapxrjia.)  Pausanias  calls  the  city 
Carpia  (vi.  19.  § 3 : Ksprlir  ’I Srjpwv  xciAty). 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writers, 
the  various  forms,  Calpe,  Calpia,  Carpia,  Carpeta , 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  with 
Carteia,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  etymo- 
logical change.  /=  r,  p = L (In  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 6, 
the  Palatine  Codex  reads  Kapwri  for  KaAxrj,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  Besides  this,  a medal  is  cited  by 
Spanheim  and  others,  bearing  the  inscription  c.  1. 
CALPE  (Colonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  legend  is  con- 
fessedly very  indistinct,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckhel 
as  decisive  against  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanheim,  de  U*u  et  Prae*t.  Aamum.  vol.ii.  p.600; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  Tartkssus  Strabo, 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  placed  Tartc&sus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  with  CarteTa  (iii.  p.  151 : tnoi  8e  Tapnja. 
abv  r^v  vvv  KapTrrjiay  rpoaayopevouai'),  and  I*au- 
sanias  (i  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Carpia  (•  lai  5*  ol  K apwiar  T Sftpute  xbA<y 
KaAtiffdai  vopi£ov<ri  to  6p\ai6Ttpa  Taprrjffdr). 
Strabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tartessis  (p.  148).  Mela  says:  “ Carteia,  ut  quidam 
putant,  aliquando  Tart  ess  us  (ii.  6.  § 8,  where  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  Cartheia  and  Tartheia  for  Car- 
teia, and  Tartheuu*  for  Tartetsus').  Pliny:  “Car- 
teTa, Tartesos  a Grace  is  dicta”  (iii.  1.  s.  3:  VRR. 
Cartheia,  Cartegia , Cartes* if,  Carlheeot,  Carche- 
sos).  Pherecvdes  (Fr.  33,  ed.  Didot)  and  Aj-ollo- 
dorus  (ii.  5.  § 10)  seem  clearly  to  place  Tnrtessus 
on  the  Strait*  and  close  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  (Iber.  3)  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessus  of  ancient  legends 
was  that  city  on  the  sea- coast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  CarptMU*  (Kaprijaads,  an  etymological  mean 
between  Tarteseu*  and  CarpeTa  or  CarteTa).  He 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  the  Columns 
(rb  iv  o-njAcui),  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
found'd  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  worship  was 
still  conducted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  tliat 
the  people  regarded  their  Hercules  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.  It  is  in  this  worship  of 
Hercules  (already  noticed  from  other  sources)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  wliom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  J/ef-CARTH. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  i.  34,  p.  615.)  Be  this  etymo- 
logy sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  S. 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  ( Tar*hi*h),  and  Greeks ; and 
hence  that  this  city  was  a great  seaport  from  tits 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  Tartessis.) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  noticed  under  Carpetani;  and  we  might 
perhaps  find  another  indication  of  it  in  the  Carteia 
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mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Olcades. 
(Liv.  xxi.  5.)  It  is  true  that  Greek  writers  call  the 
place  Althaea;  but  if,  as  so  often  happens, the  latter 
word  has  lost  a guttural  at  the  beginning,  the  forms 
are  etymological  equivalents, — Calthara  = C&rthaea, 
one  form,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Cartela.  (On  the  whole 
discussion,  see  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  90 ; 
Weueling,  ad  I tin.  Ant.  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Krsch 
and  Grubers  Encyklopadie , s.  v. : the  Last  writer 
suggests  that  Calpe  was  the  ancient  Iberian  name, 
Tartusus  (i.  e.  Tarshish ) the  Phoenician , and  Car- 
tehi  the  Runic  ; the  last  form  being  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Cartliaginians, 
while  Calpe  remained  in  use  through  having  been 
the  form  employed  by  the  Greek  writers.)  [P.S.] 

CARTENNA  (K aprivvai  h Kapriyya,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 

§ 4 ; Cartinna,  Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 : Tenez),  a considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis ; under 
Augustus,  a colony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
lesrion.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 : VR.  Careenna.)  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  14)  places  it  18  M.  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  Arsenaria  (Arzeu),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
( Zershell ).  These  numbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Mostaghanem  ; but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  places  it  without  doubt  at  Tenez , much 
further  to  the  E.,  and  furnishes  a striking  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  numbers  of 
the  ancient  geogra pliers.  In  feet,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  made  the  positions  this  coast  one  mass  of 
confusion,  but  for  the  remarkable  clue  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
names;  the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
fur  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  Iol  [Iol], 
»hich  Shaw  identified  with  Zershtll  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only ; the  whole  “ weight  of  evidence  " 
being  against  the  site;  and  inscriptions  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  Tenez  and  Cartenna;  but  in  this 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  ( Pell  issue  r,  in  the  Explora- 
tion Scientijique  de  I'Algerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  330.)  Pto- 
lemy (4  c .)  mentions  a river  Cartennus  a little  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car- 
tenna 14^  hours,  and  its  distance  above  3}  hoars  W. 
of  Alexandreia.  (Ptol.  viii.  13.  § 7.)  [P.S.] 

CARTHAKA.  [Ceos.] 

CARTHA'GO  (17  Kapxy&wv'),  in  Africa,  the 
renowned  rival  of  Rome. 

I.  Names.  — As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  of  the  city  are  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  languages,  for  the  original  form;  and  this  is 
st  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kereth  or  Carth 
(Hip)  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  o city, 
and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  cities  of 
Phoenician  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  and  Tigrunocerla  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panormos  in  Sicily,  which 
was  subject  to  Cartilage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Kereth-hadeshoth,  i.  e.  New 
City , which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  Carth-hadtha , which  is  merely  a dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  a tra- 
dition preserved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40):  — 
“ I stum  urbem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phocni- 
cmn  ore  exprimit  Civitatem  Nnvam l"  The  reason  of 
tl»«  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a near  approach 
to  certainty,  for  the  name  of  the  more  ancient 
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Phoenician  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  City,  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  Sew; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  Sew  City  was  called 
Carthago  Vetus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  in  Spain.  (Bochart,  Phaleg, 
p.  4G8  ; Gesen.  (leach,  d.  Hebr.  Sprache , pp.  228, 
229,  and  Hebrew  lexicon,  s.  v.  THp ; Bayer,  ad 
Sallust,  p.  347  ; Mionnct,  Descript,  dts  Me  dailies, 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Niebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  City  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byron  (Boirah),  the 
original  city,  “just  as  Neapolis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Part  hen  ope."  (lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  cd.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  languages,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Romans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a guttural.  The  ancient  Roman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Columna  Rostrata , is  Cau- 

TACO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country'.  In  Greek  we  have 
KapxvSdyios  ( Eth . and  Adj.,  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  K apxvbovianSs , or  Kapxvtiovu(6i')}  and  in 
Latin  Carthaginiensis  {Eth.  and  Adj.y,  but  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  Poenus , with  the  adjective 
form  Punicus  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenicus:  the  poets  used  Poenus  for  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
tolrurcf  (Herod,  v.  46;  Eurip.  Troad.  222;  Bockb, 
ExpL  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedonia 
(Kapxv&ovia,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  vi.  p.  267,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  272,  287). 

II.  Authorities.  — This  great  city  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  tlian  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fame  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arts,  and  religion,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Mago  on  Agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  be  useful  to  the  republic.  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5: 
it  Is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
Imputation  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Panic  records,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a single  notico 
in  Josephus.  (See  below,  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  mid  Romans  relate  only  that  port, 
of  her  story  with  which  they  themselves  were  closely 
connected ; a part  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  pas.-ed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  by  political  animosity.  At  the  very 
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outset,  we  meet  with  a striking  deficiency  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Roman  testimony.  The 
great  historian,  whose  design  so  fortunately  for  ns 
embraced  an  account  uf  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  his  plan;  bnt  yet  his  few 
incidental  references  to  her  are  of  great  value. 
Aristotle’s  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
stitution ( PoliL  ii.  11),  precious  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  only  makes  tho  want  of  fuller  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  ns  the  more  to  j 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatise  on  Governments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthago  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Romans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
n*ed  them  in  a spirit  above  tbe  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  tbe  Romans.  He  gives  abundant  proofs 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  slate  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  this 
inquiry,  consists  in  hia  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partisanship,  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  “ be  Hum  rnaxime  omnium  me- 
morahile  quae  unquam  gesta  wnt."  (Li*,  xxi.  1.) 
With  less  literary  power,  Appian  is  a more  faithful 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  glaring  faults, 
Justin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a continuous  narrative  of  tbe  early  history 
uf  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Trogus  Pom- 
poms, whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theojiompus.  (Hceren,  de  Fontibu s et 
Auctoritate  Just  ini,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  ScitnL 
G fitting.  voL  xv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modem  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  important; — on  the  History,  Constitution, 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  Bottiger,  Geschichte  der 
Carthager , Berlin,  1827 ; Campomancs,  Antiguedad 
Maritime*  de  la  Republica  de  Cartago;  Kluge, 
A ristotrles  de  PolUia  Carlhagtnicnsiutn ; Movers, 
Geschichte  <Pr  Phocnieier;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyklopddie;  Barth,  Ijcbcr  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhdltnisse  ztrischrn  den  Karthagem  vnd 
J /Hitmen,  in  the  Rhemisches  Museum,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1850;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lcct.  ii.  1st  edition;  Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  c,  39 ; Grote,  History 
of  Greece , voL  x.  pp.  539,  foil. ; and  the  chief 
writers  on  general  history:  on  its  Mythology,  Miin- 
t>*r,  Religion  der  Karthnger , Kopenh.  1821  ; and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyklopddie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography,  besides  tbe  ge- 
neral works  of  Manner!,  Georgii,  Forbiger,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  <fc.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  foil.,  p.  80,  2nd  ed. ; Estrup,  Lineae  Topo- 
graphicae  Cartfuiginis  Tyriae , Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Recherche*  sur  r Emplacement  de  Carthage , Paris, 
1835;  Dureaudela  Malle,  Recherches  sur  la  Topo- 
graphic de  Carthage,  Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
It  infra  ire,  vol.  iii.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  r/r.,  Loud.  1835;  Barth,  Wass- 
der ungen  durch  die  Kiistenldnder  des  Mittelmeeres , 
vol.  i.  pp.  80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849;  Ritter,  Erdkunde , 
voL  i.  pp. 916,  foil.;  Auslaml , 1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  1837,  Nos.  110,  140  ; and  on  tbe  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Heeren,  Idem, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  or,  in  the  English  translation.  His- 
torical Researches  m to  the  Politics,  Intercourse, 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa,  voLL 
pp.  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

III.  Foundation. — No  account  of  Carthage 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  in  silence 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Virgil ; how  Dido,  or  Elissa,  the 
daughter  of  a king  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  murdered  her  husband,  and 
with  a band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight ; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cyprus,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  tbe  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a spr* 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a mighty  city  ; how  die  entered  into  a treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  for  an  an- 
nual tribute,  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull’s  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnest 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  city,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retained 
in  its  name  Bykka  (bvpoa,  a bu/Cs  hide),  the  me* 

| inory  of  a bargain  which,  however  mythical,  Inis 
many  a counterpart  for  deceitfulncss  in  later  times ; 
how,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  discovery, 
first  of  the  head  of  a bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a horse,  a still  better  omen  ; how  the  city  grew  by 
the  influx  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utica  ; how  its  growing  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  Hiarhas,  king  of  the  smToundiiitg 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ; how,  debarred  from  the  latter  alternative  by 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  husband,  but  urged 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  her  people,  she 
stabbed  herself  to  death  before  their  eyes  on  a funeral 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  husband’s  honour; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
deities  (Justin,  xviii.  4,  foil.;  Virg.  Aen.  i. — iv.f 
with  the  commentaries  of  Servios ; Appian.  Ptm,  1 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  Pun,  L ii. ; Procop.  B.  V,  ii.  10 ; Eu>eb. 
Chron,  IL  inf.  ciL  ; et  alii ; tho  introduction  of 
Aeneas  into  the  story  is  Virgil’s  poetic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  the  original  legend  as  related 
by  tbe  historians).  Based  as  this  legend  plainly  is, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  coo  tains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testifies  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  point  of 
time  to  Utica  and  other  Phoenician  cities  cm  the 
coast;  it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colony  was  not  merely  commercial  activity,  but 
civil  dissension  : it  describes  the  relations  of  the 
new  colony  to  tbe  natives  and  older  colonists  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  later  history,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a comparatively 
civilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp.  Sallust,  Jug.  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  acquired  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a peaceful  bargain,  tbe  tribute 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  recorded 
history  ; and  as  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  tbe 
older  colonies.  The  part  of  tha  tale  about  the  ox- 
hide is  a mere  etymological  legend  arising  from  the 
lie]  Ionized  form  of  tbe  native  Phoenician  name, 
Bo7.UA,  a fortress.  [Comp.  Bostiia,  p.  425,  b.J 
It  may  lie  worth  while  to  mention  another  etymo- 
logical legend,  which  ascribes  tbe  foundation  of  the 
I city  to  Tyrian  colonist*  led  by  Ezonis,  Azorus,  or 
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Zorus,  and  Carchedon  (Phi  list.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  172, 
k.  324,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ; Appi&n.  Pun.  1 ; Euseb. 
Ckron.  s.  a.  978).  Dido’s  namr,  and  that  of  the 
city  too,  arc  also  given  in  the  form  of  Cartbageua,  and 
Dido  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Carchedon 
( Kapda7«Va ; Syncell.  p.  183,  s.  345).  The  name 
of  the  city  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  the  first  Origo 
(Syncell.  p.  181,  s.  340). 

Ail  writers  arc  agreed  that  Carthago  was  a 
colony  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  years  later  than  Utica,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle),  but  further  than  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  its  origin.  Regard  being  hod 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peaceful  settlement,  and  to 
the  earlier  establishment  of  great  commercial  cities 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
fact,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(se-e  below),  that  the  city  was  founded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  probability  in  the  conjecture 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopddie ),  that 
the  city  originated  in  a mere  emporium  (or,  in 
modem  language,  a factory,  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  had  its  first  beginning),  esta- 
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bibbed  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mother  city 
and  of  Utica,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
jiosition ; and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  tho 
natural  process  of  immigration,  from  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Such  a gradual  origin  would  in  part  account  for 
the  great  variety  of  dates  to  which  its  foundation  is 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  variety  is, 
doubtless, to  be  sought  in  the  assigned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Eusebius,  namely,  from  the  birth  (if 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Ephesus. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  b.  c. 
To  facilitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  of  the  eras 
themselves  are  also  stated. 


Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Authorities. 

[2015 

Birth  of  Abraiiam.  Euseb.  Common  date  b.  c.  2151.] 

1234 

50 

Appian.  Pun.  1 

Philistns  places  it  about  tho  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 

is  not  quite  clear.  Syncell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

! 1184 

0 

Taking  of  Trov.  Common  date.] 

[1181 

835 

0 

Ditto.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.] 

1038 

978 

143 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  38th  year  of  David’s  reign. 

1028 

133 

Syncell.  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005 

Euseb.  Ckron , ylrm.  s.  a.  25th  year  of  Solomon. 

878 

Common  date.  Sol  in.  30. 

862 

143  years  and  8 months  after  the  building  of  Solomon’s 

temple.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17,  18;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 

pt.  i.  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  Aucher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 

Mai;  Syncell.  p.  183.  s.  345. 

852 

1164 

Euseb.  Citron.  Arm.  s.  a. 

845 

92 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 

Liv.  Epit.  li. 

825 

72 

Trogus  I’ompeius,  ap.  Justin,  xviii.  7 ; Ores.  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

Veil.  Pater,  i.  6. 

814 

Tinmens,  ap.  Dionvs.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot : Rome 

and  Carthage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 

year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

793 

40 

Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  iv.  459. 

[753 

1263 

431 

0 

Foundation  ok  Komr.] 

l 0 

2015 

1184 

753 

Christian  Era.] 

IV.  Situation. — A general  description  of  that 
port  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  which  Carthage  stood 
has  been  given  under  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinus  Cartbaginiensis, 
and  now  G.  of  Tunis),  formed  by  the  Apollinis  Pr. 
(C.  Farina)  on  the  W.  ami  Mercurii  Pr.  (C.  Bon) 
on  the  E.,  there  is  a line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  Sebcha-es-Sulara,  on  the  N., 
mod  the  Lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Tunis 
on  the  S.,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  litis  Ghamart  and  lias  Sidi  Bou  Said  (or 
C.  Carthage,  or  Carthagena),  of  which  tl»e  former 
lies  a little  NW.  of  the  latter.  Bos  Ghamart  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthage  above  400  feet. 


The  latter  lies  in  86°  52'  22"  N.  lat,  and  10°  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  land  just  referral  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  undent  times  an  bthmus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2)  geog-  miles, 
Polyb.  i.  73 ; Strnb.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunis  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
causes  must  have  been  continually  acting  to  enlarge 
mm2 
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the  isthmus  as  those  which  ultimately  effected  its 
union  on  the  N.  side  with  the  mainland,  namely, 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Mejerdah  [Ba- 
o radar],  and  the  casting  up  of  silt  by  the  force 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  the  gulf  is 
exposed  without  a shelter.  Through  these  influences, 
the  sea  which  washed  the  peninsula  on  the  N.  has 
been  converted  partly  into  the  salt-marsh  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  into  firm  land,  upon  which 
the  village  of  El-Mersa  (i.  e.  Me  Port ),  adorned  with 
the  villas  of  the  Tunisians,  bears  witness  by  its  name 
to  the  change  that  has  taken  place;  and  by  the  same 
causes,  the  port  or  bay  of  Tunis,  once  a deep  and  open 
harbour,  has  been  converted  into  a mere  lagoon,  with 
only  6 or  7 ft.  of  water,  and  a narrow  entrance  called 
Fum-el-Halk  or  Halk-tl-Wad , i.  e.  Throat  of  the 
Hirer , or  Goletta , i.  e.  the  Gullet  (Shaw,  p.150, 
p.  80,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  <fe.,  pp.  72, 
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80 — 82,  192.)  I>r.  Hcnpr  Barth,  the  latest  and 
best  describer  of  the  site,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  thnt  the 
peninsula  once  presented  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  formed  by  the  heights  of  Has  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage  ; a conjecture  which  remains  to  be 
tested,  as  its  author  observes,  by  geological  inves- 
tigations. On  one  side,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  C.  Carthage 
and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Tunis . the  currents 
of  the  gulf  have  not  only  kept  the  coast  clear  of 
deposit,  but  have  caused  an  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  so  tliAt  ruins  are  here  found  under 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3 furlongs  in  length, 
and  a furlong  or  more  in  breadth  (Shaw,  L e.). 
Shaw  estimates  the  whole  circuit  of  the  peninsula  at 
30  miles. 

On  this  commanding  spot,  just  where  the  African 
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1.  Tusca  FI.:  Wady  Zain;  boundary  towards  N'u- 
midia. 

2.  CandUlnm  Pr. : C.  Blanco. 

3.  Hippo  Diirrliytus  or  Zaritus:  Bizerta. 

4.  Has  Sidi  Buu  Shusha.  or  Ziberb:  Pr.  Fulcrum  ? 

3.  A poll  mi»  Pr  : Has  Sidi  Alt  ai-  Mekhi,  or  C.  Farina. 

6.  Bu.tr. das  FI.:  Wady  MeJ-rdah:  showing,  at  and 
near  its  mouth.  Its  present  course. 

7.  Ancient  course  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  (the 
dotted  line). 

8.  Utica  : Bou- thaler. 

9.  Castra  Cornelia  : Ghcllah. 

10.  Ancient  coast-line  (the  dotted  line). 

11.  Present  coast-line. 

12.  Rat  Ghamart. 

13.  Rat  Sidi  Bousaid  or  C.  Carthage. 

14.  Sira  or  Cartiiagr.  and  ruins  of  the  Roman  city: 
the  oval  liue  marks  the  site  of  El-Mersa. 


15.  Tunes:  Tunis. 

16.  I-agoon  or  Bay  of  Tunis. 

17.  The  Goletta. 

18.  Aqueduct  of  Carthage. 

19.  Jcbel  Zaghtran:  one  source  of  the  aqueduct. 

20.  Maxula:  Rhodes. 

21.  Aquae  Calidae : Hammam  i Er\f. 

22.  Carpis : Gurbos. 

23.  Aeginmrus  I.:  Zoiramour  nr  Zrmbra. 

24.  Aqullari.i:  Alhotcarcah,  quarrirs. 

25.  Mercurii  Pr^:  Rat  Addar  or  C.  Bon. 

26.  Clypea  or  Aspit : Akhbiah. 

27.  Curubis:  Kurbah. 

28.  Neapolis:  Sabot. 

29.  Horrea  Caelia  : Herktah. 

30.  lladrumetum  : Sousah. 

31.  Sinus  CarthaginiensU. 

32.  Sinus  Kcapolitanus. 
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toast  juts  oat  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  approaches  nearest  to  the  opposite  coast 
ot  Sicily ; between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Tunis  (Polyb.  L 73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ; stood  the  successive  Punic,  Roman,  Van- 
dal, and  Byzantine  cities,  which  have  borne  the 
renowned  name  of  Carthaoe  ; but  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  much  disputed  ; and  their  discussion 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
relation  to  the  surrounding  sites  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  region  known  under  the  Romans  as  Zku- 

G IT  AN  A. 

V.  History  and  Antiquities.  — The  history 
of  Cartilage  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  course 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  parts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  the 
Romans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
superfluous  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fulness.  We  can  only  attempt  a brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  great  work  of 
composing  a special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a vast  power  of  1 
critical  research.  The  History  of  Carthage  is  usu-  j 
ally  divided  into  three  periods: — the  first  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  with  Syracuse,  in  u.  c.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
under  Gelon  at  Ilimera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
second  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
wars  with  Rome,  B.  c.  480 — 265;  the  third  b occu- 
pied with  the  Roman,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called, 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view)  the  Punic  Wars, 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  B.  c. 
146.  It  seems  a far  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  first  period  down  to  B.  c.  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians resumed  those  enterprises  in  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a complete  check ; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  grout  develop- 
ment of  their  powar.  The  Bccond  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  struggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  liardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  third  period  b that  of  her  “ Decline 
and  Fall.”  To  these  must  be  added  tl»e  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Romans,  the  Vandab,  and 
the  Byzantine  rule,  down  to  the  Moluunmedan  con- 
quest, and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs 
in  a.  i).  698.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  the  respective 
spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  First  Period .—  Extension  of  the  Carthaginian 
Fmjfire.  9th  century — 410  b.  c. — The  first  period 
b by  far  the  most  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  obscure,  from  the  want  of  native  authorities. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
Constitution  and  He  sources  of  the  State,  its  Com- 
merce, Colonies,  and  Conquests,  and  its  Relations 
to  the  surrounding  Notice  Tribes , to  the  older  Phoe- 
nician Colonies,  and  to  its  own  Mother  City. 

1.  Relations  to  the  Mother  City.  — With  respect 
to  Tyre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foundation  independent ; but  the  sacred  bond  which 
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united  a colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  refusing  to  follow  Cainbyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a naval  expedition 
(b.c.  523),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  relation  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Rome,  b.c.  348,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  “ the  Carthaginians,  Ty- 
rians, Uticeans,  and  their  allies.”  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tysdrus  or  some  unknown 
Tyrus  in  Africa  b intended  b merely  an  arbitrary 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difficulty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  naturally  towards  Carthage,  first  ns  a 
source  of  aid,  awl  afterwards  as  a place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
actually  sent.  (Diod.  xvii.  40,  41,  46;  Q.  Curt.  tv. 

2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  offering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a^tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  of  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  the  pressure  of  calamities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  neglected  deity.  (Diod. 
xx.  14.) 

2.  First  steps  towards  Supremacy. — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonics,  b a point  on  which  we  have  no  ade- 
quate information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  even  of  Utica  and  Tunes ; and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu- 
rally distinguished  her  os  the  latest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Tyrus],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  iuha 
bitants  of  the  old  country  to  seek  & new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
strength  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a new  development  from  the  diminished  power  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West.  But  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tracing  the 
steps  of  thb  transference  of  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies.  — 
A like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  of  N.  Africa,  such 
as  Utica,  Tunes,  Hippo,  Leptis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  Hadrumetum,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  the  mother 
country;  and  all  of  which  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a con 
federacy,  in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefined,  but  not  always  undisputed,  oontroul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Rome,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
allies  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  b 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty ; but  in  the  second,  she  ap])ears  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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powers;  which  obviously  suggests  that,  in  the  in- 
terra!,  changes  had  been  effected  in  tlie  position  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
successfully  resisted.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  all  these 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tributary  to 
Carthage,  though  preserving  their  municipal  organi- 
zation. Leptis  Parva,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
mous assessment  of  a talent  a day,  or  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
which  the  change  took  place  must  have  been  that 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Himera,  when,  induced 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a time  her  projects  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage,  she  retained  her  sejiarafce  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a manner  os  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Carthage  used  her  supre- 
macy over  these  all*  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  of  more  im- 
jiartial  authorities  than  we  posses*.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  nceusc  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion ; and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  pursued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  hare 
Leon  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  faithful  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  but  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  mle  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope- 
less, that  self- interest  is  a sufficient  motive  for  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  Bnt.  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting; 
ami  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  of  her  defection,  the  severe  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  liad  called  forth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  wfiich  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mere 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  them  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  that  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
he  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficulty  b to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what  j 
refers  to  her  Phoenician  allies,  and  to  her  African  ! 
subjects : the  strongly  condemnatory  evidence  of*  i 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat-  I 
raent  of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  possibly  j 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  toTj  x6\t<ri. 
(Polyb.  L 72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Leptis  gives  a fuir  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  reluctantly, 
to  pay. 

4.  Relations  to  the  Peoples  of  Africa, — With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polybius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and  i 
who  practised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still  \ 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  confirmed  i 
by  the  curious  tradition  already  mentioned  as  pre-  I 
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served  by  Sallust  ( Jtujurth . 18);  but  it  b probably 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  referring  the  two  peoples 
to  a different  origin,  but  by  a regard  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  those  who  roamed  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  the  desert  and  semi-desert  regions,  and 
those  who  inhabited  tho  fertile  districts  in  the  valley 
of  tho  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  above  the  N.  coast. 
(Comp.  Africa  and  Atlas.)  Herodotus  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Trikin,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser 
Svrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  land ; the  former  extending  from  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtb,  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byzacinm 
and  Zeugitana,  a portion  of  which  districts  formed 
tho  original  territory  of  Cartlwge.  All  these  tribes 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Libyans ; the  several  peoples,  whether  nomad  or 
agricultural,  being  colled  by  their  specific  names, 
such  an  Ausessks,  Maxyes,  Zaukces,  Gyzaxtes, 
&c.  The  dbtinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian history,  although  different  names  are  used 
to  mark  it.  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  Libyans 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  the  free  people  of  Africa,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercenaries,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  life,  Nomads 
or  NumuUans ; still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  like  Herodotus,  distinguish 
those  also  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  general  by  the 
specific  names  of  their  tribes,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lewt  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  Tho  new  positioi 
taken  np  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ma- 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a territorial  sense  to  the  Numidian 
name ; but  the  primary  distinction,  which  we  have 
here  to  observe,  was  between  the  comparatively  civi- 
lized tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzariuin,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits,  whom  Polybius 
calls  Libyans,  and  the  Nomad  tribee  who  surrounded 
them  on  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a The  Libyans.  — With  the  former  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  of  coarse  brought  into  contact  from 
their  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  us  they  paid  a tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hn- 
taspes  (Justin  xviiL  5).  But  such  a relation  could 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  men 
with  American  Indians.  As  they  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  entire  sub* 
jectiuo.  The  former  lords  of  the  country,  driven 
hack  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  iuterior, 
tilled  the  soil  for  the  profit  of  their  new  masters, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owners  we 
know  not,  nor  docs  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  state.  Tlwy  were  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  officers,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  the  exigencies  of  Carthage 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  from  mercena- 
ries) which  Carthage  poeseteed ; and,  as  a specimen 
of  their  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  first  Punic 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of 
their  land,  while  those  of  them  who  inhabited  the 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute 
No  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  but 
their  persons  were  seized  in  default  of  payment.  Their 
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HiMTiimrim  under  thin  heavy  yoke  is  shown  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  joined  the  mercenary  soldiers 
in  their  revolt  from  Carthage.  (Polyb.  i.  72.) 

This  relation  is  continually  dwelt  upon,  not  only 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  but  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  following  excellent  remarks 
(History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  480,  foil.):  — “The 
contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  do- 
minion over  her  African  subjects,  and  Rome  sur- 
rounded by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  fir 
the  issue  of  the  Punic  Ware.  But  this  difference 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and 
to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a solitary  settlement  in  a foreign  land. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic 
family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
family  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  questions  of  ancient  history. . . But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
thage, they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ters, even  if  they  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  aus- 
picious relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
in  that  of  fellow-citizens  or  even  of  allies.” 

b.  The  Libyphoenicians.  — Besides  these  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  Carthage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzaciuxn),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers,  or,  as  Movers  supposes, 
with  a Canaanitish  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.  (Diod.  xx.  55 ; Movers,  Gesch.  d.  Phoeni- 
zitr,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i L pp.  435—455,  op.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenicians  (Aifiiwpofrueer),  our  information  is  but 
scanty.  They  seein  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ; while  the  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphoenic-ans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  fa- 
vour : and  means  were  devised  to  disposo  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  out  as  the 
settlers  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Scymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanna,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoenician  colonists 
on  the  last-named  coast,  (llanno,  PeripL  p.1  ;comp. 
Libyphokxices.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
further  than  the  Like  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Regius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ; and  this  dis- 
trict may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  territory  of 
Carthage , properly  so  called,  the  freptoucit  of  the 
city,  as  a Greek  would  say.  It  in«  laded  at  first  the 
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district  of  Zeugitana,  and  afterwards  Byzaeinm  aLso, 
and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  Regency 
of  Tunis.  (Respecting  the  precise  boundaries,  seo 
further  under  Africa,  p.  68.)  It*  inhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Cartnage  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libvphoe- 
nicians,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments which  the  Carthaginians  established  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  of  the  district,  as  a means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  assigned  with  their  lands. 
(Arist.  PoUt  ii.  8.  § 9,  vi.  3.  § 5.)  44  This  pro- 

vision for  poor  citizens'**  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
gous to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a standing  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their 
town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
their  dependencies  abroad.”  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , 
vol.  x.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
cities,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Cartilage.  The 
marvellous  density  of  the  population  within  these 
limits  is  shown  by  the  statement  that,  even  in  tho 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punic 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses- 
sions W.  of  the  Tusca  and  E.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  833.) 

c.  The  Nomads. — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  half  desert 
country  behind  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaica,  the  land  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  were  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  up  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carthage  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  were  of  service  to  Carthage  in  three  ways : 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
especially  with  the  splendid  irregular  cavalry  of 
whose  exploits  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Wars : 
they  formed,  on  the  E.,  a bulwark  against  Cyrene: 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a chief  source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  country  between  the  Syrtes  were  thanj 
most  intimately  connected  with  Carthage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodorus  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage  ; the  Libyphoenicians,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatisfactory ; the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  timo  of  Agathocle-s) 
formed  a majority  of  the  population,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  severity  of 
her  rule  ; and  lastly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  far  as  the  deserts.  (Diud. 
xx.  55.) 

5.  Colonies  of  Carthage  in  A frica, — It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of*  Carthage  over  the  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Nomads,  wonld  liave  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  for  tho  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  N.  const  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  commercial ; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  territory 
.V  M 4 
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for  her  poor  citiieni,  they  were  all  on  or  near  the 
coast.  The  nio*t  important  of  them  were  thu*c  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Byzacium,  and  along  the  shorts  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminently  the  Emi*oria  (to  E pnopua  or  ’Efi~ 
inipia,  Polyb.  i.  82.  iii.  23;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv. 
xxxiv.  62),  and  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginians  complete  commercial  possession  of 
the  region  of  the  Byrtcs,  the  proper  territorial  pos- 
session of  which  was  comparatively  worthless  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.  The  colonies 
on  the  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
Mktagonitae  (al  MtToyvviTat  were  more 

thinly  scattered : their  number  anil  positions  are 
noticed  tinder  Mauretania  and  Numima.  Besides 
their  commercial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the 
nomad  tribes;  they  contributed  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.  They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  Manv  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonics,  not  of  Carthage, 
hut  of  Phoenicia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  much  good  will. 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.  The  colonics  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  Ttpioutifoi,  the  colonics  in  gene- 
ral being  called  at  irdAeif;  they  were  kept  unforti- 
fied, and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader; 
Keg  ulus  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zeugitana,  arc  said  each 
to  have  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a single  dis- 
trict, that  on  the  Tosco,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (I)ind.  xx.  17;  Appian,  Pun.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  in  Africa. 
— Thus,  at  a period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  history, 
Carthage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a space  reckoned  by  Polybius  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
1 60  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  comp. 
Scylax,  pp.  51,  52:  ona  ytypavrat  ToX'iauara  fj 
tuiropia  iv  tjj  AtSvr),  ash  1,0 pr  if  os  rrjs  Tap' 

'E<it  tpPiat  p*XPl  'HpanAtiwy  orrjAuy  Iv  A (Sup, 
tout  a fori  K apx»?5oWwv.)  Ou  the  W.  her  ]>ower 
extended  over  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range;  and  on 
the  E.,  after  a long  contest  with  Cyrenc,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  slie  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  tlie  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  at  a period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion had  already  acquired  a mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.  [Arab  Philaknokum.] 

But  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  ns  those  of  Zbuoi- 
tana;  and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  Byxacium  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plains  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  famous  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  re- 
quired fur  the  consumption  of  the  city. 

7.  Earliest  Foreign  Conquests.  — Like  every 
other  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  Carthage  found  that  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  lier  on,  by  an  inevitable  cliain  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  foreign  conquests;  for 
effecting  which  she  fjossessed  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties. Surrounded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambition;  supplied 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  subject*  and  nomad 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  governments  composed  of  a few  noble  fa- 
milies, and  in  which  the  very  steadfastness  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursuit.  The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  for  the  purposes  of  her  commerce; 
and  to  it  the  means  employed  were  admirably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  Eng  Land, 
no  object  is  of  more  consequence  to  a great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  affording,  as  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  factories,  cut  off  from 
those  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours,  and  those  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  warlike  jieoples,  to  which  conti- 
nental settlements  are  exposed.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  efforts  at  conquest 
upon  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  effect  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a much  larger  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a very  brief  notice  will  suffice  here, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  the  articles  on  the 
respective  countries. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a development  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Cart liagi uians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  collision  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  involved  her  in  the 
wars  which  ended  in  her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
other  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.,  under  a general  whom  he 
calls  Mal< -huh  (which  is  siinplv  the  Phoenician  for 
king ),  who  had  also  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successes  in  Sicily, 
Malchus  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a great  defeat,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  tins  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
tilage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a moderate  use 
of  his  victory.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  tlie 
first  foreign  wars  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  her  constitution. 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Malchus  was  resumed  with  more 
success,  in  the  Latter  half  of  the  some  century,  by 
Maoo,  the  head  of  a family  to  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  ear- 
liest organization  of  their  military  resources,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xviii.  7 ; 

“ I I uic  [Matcho]  SI  ago,  imjterator  successit,  rtf  jus 
in/l ust  ria  et  opes  Carthaght  it  nsintrt,  et  imperii  fines, 
et  hellicae  gloriae  Intuit*  crererunt and  directly 
after,  “ Slago,  . . . cum  primus  omnium,  ordina/a 
disciplina  militori,  imperium  F*>cvorum  condi- 
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diwt")  His  sons,  Hasdiubal  an<l  Hamilcar, 
carried  on  the  wars  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refusal  of  Car- 
tilage to  continue  the  payment  of  tribute  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  city ; but  the  Africans  were  successful, 
and  the  Carthaginians  hod  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Punic  arms  were  more  fortunate:  Haa- 
drubal  fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  military 
command  in  the  republic  {dictator)  eleven  times, 
ami  enjoyed  four  triumphs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  b.c.  480.  (Justin,  xix.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  continued  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  foreign 
possessions,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  No- 
inads,  and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  for  the  city.  Their  names  were 
Himilco,  Hanxo,  and  Gisco.  the  sons  of  Hamil- 
car; and  Hannibal,  Hasdhubal,  and  Sappho, 
the  sons  of  Hasdrubal.  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  related  further;  and  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain, resting  only  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin's  Hamilcar  with  the  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  The  following 
were  the  earliest  foreign  conquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians:— 

(1.)  Sardinia  was  their  earliest  province.  It  be- 
longed to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
tn’wty  with  Rome,  b.c.  509.  Its  capital,  Cakaljs 
{Cafflvjri),  and  Sulci  were  founded  by  them.  The 
Island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
possmuon*.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
supply  of  corn,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  island, and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precious  stones.  They  guarded  all  access  to  it 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Romans,  it  is  true, 
were  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ; but,  by  the  second,  even  this  limited 
permission  was  withdrawn,  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  802) 
informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
■hip  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
occupied  by  a garrison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ; and 
was  governed,  like  the  other  foreign  possessions  of 
Carthage,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharch(/3oij0apxoj), 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mercena- 
ries) in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a commander 
(arparrry^),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Poiyb.  i.  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  }iower  declined, 
their  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  a little  after  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  b.c.  237.  [Sardinia.] 

(2.)  Corsica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrrhenians ; but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a footing  in  it  very  early ; 
and  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
prizes  of  other  foreign  settlers  led  to  the  first  recorded 
collision  of  Carthage  with  a Greek  state  ; when  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  TyrrlK-nians  and  Carthaginians 
yielded  to  the  Phocaeans  of  Aleria  a victory  so  dearly 
bought  tliat  the  conquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  island,  b.c.  536.  [Alkkia.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre- 
vailed. In  b.c.  450.  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in-  the  Punic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
together  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  j 
liouians.  This  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  bland  could 
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not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  jwsscssors.  [Corsica.] 

(3.)  Sicily , as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  military  enierprizc  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
but  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retained  their  footing  on  the  W.  ]x»rtion  of  the 
island,  their  princijjJil  settlements  being  Motya, 
Panormus.  and  Solokis.  As  the  power  of  Tyro 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Thucyd.  vL2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  colonics  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  L c.);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  e nab  ltd  her  to  keep  them 
from  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  \\  ith 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a great  battle  li>r 
the  supremacy.  They  had  already  been  engaged  in 
war  with  Geloii,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gelon’s  sj*  ech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158)  ; and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother-  country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a grand  effort  against  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  b.c.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Panormus  a fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  triples  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthago 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfs  of  Lyon 
and  Genoa),  Helisvci  (which  Niebuhr  snpfxwes  to 
mean  Yolsei),  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himrra : Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
slain  and  his  army  w as  utterly  defeated.  (Bend.  vii. 
165 — 167  ; Diod.  xi.  21 — 24.)  This  great  battle 
of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salami* ; according  to 
Diodorus,  on  tliat  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  he  taken  as  a proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  on  a 
coincidence  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  tliau  Sul&mis,  w as  one  of  “ the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;”  and  that  in  a sense  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  farm  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  different, 
there  would  seetn  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  advanced  over  all  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  (See  a similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a later  period,  in  Poiyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  their  old  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a time,  fur- 
ther efforts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West.  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  n.  c.  410,  and  from  that  time  (be 
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wars  with  the  Greek  colonies,  which  are  the  chief 
events  in  the  second  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
history,  fully  occupied  their  armies  until  Rome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  at  last  of 
her  own  existence.  [Sicilia.] 

(4.)  The  Balearic  and  smaller  islands , most  of 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factories.  [Balkarks].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  Melita  ( Malta),  Gaulos  (/7«zo),  and 
Cercina  ( Karkenah ),  besides  others  of  leas  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Polyb.  i.  24.)  These 
islands  afforded  naval  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  was  made  the  scat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybius  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Ware.  (Polyb.  i.  10.) 

(5.)  Spain  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  bad  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a time  earlier  than  history  records ; and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own  ; but  her 
relations  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  hare  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polvbitw  (£c.)  tells  us  that  “ many  parts 
of  Spain  ” belonged  to  her  when  Bhe  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
tilage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  hare  rery 
little  information,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  governors  disposed  them  continually  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  have 
been  far  less  than  those  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
but  they  were  likewise  borne  with  far  less  patience 
at  the  liands  of  a state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themselves 
in  a condition  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreign  Colonies.  — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Cartilage  took  pos- 
session, she  established  many  colonies  on  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbours  for  her  snips,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Ganl  and  Liguria 
(nee  above)  ; and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
they  extended  far  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  into  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  colonics  in  Africa  we  have 
lmd  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanno, 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  Geographi  Gracci  Minor?*, 
vol.  i Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ; but  several  particulars 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Festus 
Avienus,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlantic um  Make.  Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himilco,  like  Hanno,  doubtless  planted,  r» 
traces  have  come  down  to  u.s : the  supposition  that 
they  reached  as  far  as  the  British  islands  can  neither 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  more 
evidence  than  we  possess.  As  to  the  time  of  these 
two  great  expeditions,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leaders  were  the  Hanno  ami  Hi- 
milco who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  (r id.  supra)  as 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  date  is  therefore 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  b.  c. 

9.  Relations  to  Foreign  States.  — The  points  of 
connection  or  collision  between  Carthage  and  other 
states  during  this  first  period,  though  few,  are  very 
interesting. 

(1.)  Greeks. — The  sea-fight  with  the  Phocae&ns 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(2.)  Persians. — The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
in  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  attacks 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  to  ascribe  it  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Persian  kings.  Justin  (xix.  1)  tells  of  an 
embassy,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  supreme  authority  w hich 
he  was  at  the  same  time  claiming  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  bnrving  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  in 
his  war  against  the  Greeks.  The  wars  of  CartKge 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refusing  the  desired  military 
aid  ; but,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  well -ascertained 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  example  of 
the  care  required  in  following  the  authority  of 
Justin.)  The  Persian  claim  of  supremacy  over 
Carthage,  as  a colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likely  to 
have  been  made ; and  Ephorus  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
iudnee  them  to  fit  ont  a great  fieet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  disable  those 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  mother-country  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  seeking  at 
the  hands  of  Gelon.  (Ephor.  ap.  SchoL  Find.  I*gth. 
i.  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ©d.  Didot;  Diod.  xi.  1,  2,  2<>.) 
Doubts  arc  raised  respecting  the  whole  transaction 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ; but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  seem  that  a direct  request  from  Persia  was 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  tlie 
opportunity  of  pushing  licr  schemes  in  Sirily  when 
the  Greek  colonics  conld  receive  no  aid  from  the 
mother-country.  That  the  first  wars  did  not  originate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  ck*ar  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Justin,  and  from  the  allusion  made  by 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  158),  The  war  thus  alluded 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  “ grace  belUtm"  (Justin, 
xix.  1),  in  which  the  Greek  cities  made  a united 
application  fur  assistance  to  the  Spartans ; but  we 
have  no  information  of  any  collision  from  this  canse 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cgrene.  — Another  Grecian  state,  Crime, 
was  the  only  civilized  neighbour  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  but  they  were  almost  separated  naturally 
I by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-coast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  collision  between 
them  was  the  obscure  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  their  frontier  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I Great  Syrtis.  [Arae  Piiilaenorum.] 
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(4.)  Egypt  anti  Ethiopia.  — The  relations  of 
Carthage  with  Egypt  anil  Ethiopia  were  entirely 
commercial,  and  chiefly  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  But  that  much  was  known  of  Carthage 
in  Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Herodotus,  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  information 
from  Carthaginians  in  Egypt. 

(5.)  Tyrrhenians.  — On  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  had  relations  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  Tyrrhenians  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Corsica ; and  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
well-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples.  These 
treaties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  herself  by  treaties  against  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Aristot  Pol  it.  iii.  5.  §§ 
10, 1 1,  where  the  threefold  description  deserves  atten- 
tion: aur&rjKcu  wrpl  rair  *ioayo>ylptny  nal  ovpSoka 
xtpl  rob  ph  hhiKflv  irol  ypcupal  r «pl  (Tup.u.a\lai). 

(6.)  Rome. — First  Treaty.  — Somewhat  similar 
to  these  conventions  was  the  treaty  which  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relations  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
wired by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  who  tells  us  that  it 
was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  M.  Horatius,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  u.  c.  509.  It  was 
still  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  oediles  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (c.  26),  but  Its  old  Latin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hardly  intelligible  to  the  most 
learned  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  as  follows: — 
That  there  shall  l»o  friendship  between  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions  : the  Romans  and  their  allies 
an*  restricted  from  sailing  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S-  of ) the  Fair  Promontory  (rb  Kakby  hxoarriipio*), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mereurii  Pr., 
C.  Ron,  the  E.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
rather  tlum,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybius,  Apollinis  Pr., 
C.  Farina , its  W.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybiy,  to  keep 
foreigner*  from  a share  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis : if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
by  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
anything  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
and  offering  sacrifice,  and  they  mast  depart  within 
fire  days : but  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage herself,  and  the  part  of  Africa  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  port  of  Sicily  pos- 
**sw,d  by  Carthage,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  mnch  to  give  addi- 
tional security  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  most  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  then  the  public  faith  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment : on  the 
other  liand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Arden,  Antium,  Laurcn- 
tum  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
racina.  or  any  other  Latin  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (i.  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  tho  cities  which  were  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
“7  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  build  no  fort  on  the 
Latin  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  ill 
•nos,  to  remain  a single  night.  This  treaty  clearly 
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indicates  the  respective  dominions,  and  tho  relative 
positions  of  tho  two  states  nt  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  c. ; for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  lmd  actnally  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  the 
regal  period,  and  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
on  tho  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latium,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  its 
defence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Polybius 
observes  (c.  23),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  tho  Roman 
territory : the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
referred  to,  unless  tacitly  as  among  the  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  have  seen  that 
tho  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  as  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture that  any  scrioas  efforts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  tliat  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sicily 
should  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  affords 
its  strongest  confirmation;  the  position,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
History  of  Rome , vol.  i.  pp.  533,  foil.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a century  and  a half  later,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  of  a second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  wc  find,  amidst  a general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  from  the  seas  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  the  exception  that  their  traders  may 
expose  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (viL  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it. 
Polybius,  who  recites  it  in  full  (iii.  24),  docs  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  heat  critics  liesi- 
tAte  to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybius 
with  tjiat  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  480 — 410  B.  c.,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  “nrgues  a comparative  superiority  of  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  tlie 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  t\,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth.”  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybius  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  B.  c.  306. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  Polybius  each  meant  by  the  second  treaty 
that  which  really  was  the  second  and  the  same. 
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This  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  C arthage 
belongs  chronologically  to  the  second  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history ; but  the  natural  connection  of 
the  event*  demands  the  notice  at  one  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  states,  from  the  beginning,  to 
their  quarrel  about  Sicilian  affairs.  Livy,  with  his 
usual  partiality,  represents  the  Carthaginian*  aa 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  was,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Diod.  xvi.  66) ; and  that  the  coasts  of  Latium 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a Greek  fleet. 
Against  such  invader*.  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Ro- 
mans sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  they  would  readily  consent  to  renounce  a com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
and  Africa,  for  the  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  congratulations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Sunnite  War  (n.C.  342).  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds’  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  n.c.  306.  the  ancient  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  n 
fresh  offering  of  rich  presents.  (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitious  republics 
necessarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sure  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war;  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  arc  further  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Rome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  corne  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  future  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a cordiality  precisely  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  compelled  her  to  dissemble;  and  Rome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  from  Car- 
tilage, till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  n.c.  279,  Rome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  (A 'pit.  xiii.)  expressly  calls  the  fourth,  and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  but,  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  the  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebuhrs  words 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506): — '*  It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ship*  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need;  but  the  ma- 
rines were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  ‘ case  of  need  ’ Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Epirus,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a summons  from  Rome, 
a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Poenians  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian  towns, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  them- 
selves in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  their  as*i*t- 
ance.  The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhus  as 
a neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace.  *> 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin,  xviii.  2.)”  The  events 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
country  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Carthaginian 
affairs  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  dismissed  here, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progress  furnishes  another  proof 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Rome  aud  Carthage.  Pyrrhus  spent  three 
years  in  Sicily,  ».  c.  278 — 276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  fulfil  the  bright  prospects  held  out  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a Greek 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians.  The  faithlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  tlicir  promises  and  their  interests 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme ; and,  ufter  wasting  his 
efforts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilvhaeum,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprise  in  disgust.  During  the>e 
three  years  Rome  was  steadily  pursuing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  the  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  Sicily.  **  That  there  prevailed  a deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  republics,”  says 
Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  5 1 1 ),  “is  clear  even  from  the 
fact,  that  Roman  auxiliaries  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defence  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Cartilage,  it  is  true,  raised 
soldiers  in  Italy.”  (Zona  ms,  viii.  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, during  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  remarked  by  Niebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Rome  was  called 
to  deal  with  her  successive  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancement 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  would  have 
been  her  fate,  and  that  of  Cartilage,  and  of  the  work!, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggle*  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  Athene. — There  was  another  foreign  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  con- 
tact, but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vi.  34),  and  whose 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  her  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  been  successful,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  but  she 
was  relieved  from  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  ill-fated  armament,  n.c.  411. 

10.  Summary.  — Such  was  the  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  relations  to  foreign 
states,  during  a time  partly  extending  into  the  second 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
first.  To  sum  up,  in  a few  words,  her  position  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  her 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily : — In  Africa  she  had 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  city; 
fanned  relations  with  the  Nomads,  which  euablrd 
ber  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercenaries  in  her 
wars,  and  carriers  for  her  inland  commerce ; planted 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  fertile  districts  about  the 
city,  and  others,  both  commercial  and  agricultural, 
along  the  coasts  of  Byzacium  and  the  Lesser  Svrtis, 
and  even  to  the  Great  Svrtis,  so  far  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  district  permitted;  as  well  as  on  the 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
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culea.  Beyond  these  limits  she  held  possession  of 
Sardinia,  Corsica  (at  least  in  part),  the  W.  part  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean; 
and  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Iberia  and  Liguria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
tar  towards  the  Equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  regions  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
city  she  continued  to  acknowledge  the  filial  dnties 
of  a colony : with  her  nearest  neighbour,  Cyrene,  she 
bad  settled  a disputed  boundary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a sea-fight  off  Corcyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improving  her  resources;  she  had  avoided 
the  double  dangers  of  Persian  alliance  and  resent- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  o?  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syracusan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  had  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  Italian  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  intercourse  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resources.  On  this  subject,  os  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all  “ our 
positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and  | 
second  centuries  B.  c. ; yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  j 
presumptive  conclusions  as  to  tlje  fifth  century  b.c.,  1 
especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur-  j 
sued.”  (Hist.  of  Greece , vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

1 1 . Political  Constitution.  — Our  information  on  ! 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
which  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.  The 
brief  account  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
Poly  bios  (especially  vi.5 1,  ct  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Hceren  ( African 
Nations,  vol.  i. chap.  3),  and  Kluge  (A  ristoteles  dc  Po- 
litia  Carthaffiniensium,\\TntisL  1824);  whose  disser- 
tations the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote’s  cau- 
tion that  “ their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty.”  As  a summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (vol  x.  pp.  548,  foil.):  — 
u Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
facts  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  its  real  working  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Liv. 
xxviii.  37)."  The  mune  of  these  Suffetes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofetim , i.  e. 
Judges.  M They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nually, though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal 
families  or  Gentes.  There  is  reason  fur  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  — something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
farmed  a smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
principes  representing  the  curiae  (Movers,  die  Pho- 
nizier,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  483 — 499);  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principes.  These  little 
councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Carthage ; and  pcrliaps  tho 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the 
Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients.  — the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  (Polyb. 
x.  18  ; Liv.  xxx.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pol.  ii.  8.  §2);  which  latter 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius 
calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  vol  i.  p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  — the  Pcntarchics.  He 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Epliors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  tho 
Pcntarchics  as  invested  with  extensive  functions, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  tho  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Jndicum;  of  which  Livy  sjwaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  witli  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
tho  influence  of  Hannibal,  a law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46  ; Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  tho  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

“ These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthago  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  that  tho 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical; that  a few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  § 4) ; that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  unsuccessful  generals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  § 1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curiae,  or  the 
political  associations ; a habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracing so  wide  a circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  tho  Phiditia,  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  (PoL  Hi.  5.  § 6.)  There  was 
a Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8.  § 3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comprised,  we  Imvo  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  tho  rich  families  by  stratagems  snch 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  with 
lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  pur- 
poses of  government  were  determined,  its  power# 
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wicUled,  and  the  great  office*  held, — Suffetes,  Sena-  ! (1.)  Xaval  Foret*. — From  the  nature  of  the 

tors.  Generali,  or  Judges, — by  the  members  of  a case,  the  earliest  warlike  enterprises  of  Carthage  were 
small  number  of  wealthy  families ; anti  the  chief  upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a powerful 
opposition  they  encountered  was  from  their  feuds  navy  to  transport  her  forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government  but  sho  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fleets  of 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for  the  Tvrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicilr 


internal  tranquillity,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and 
commercial  aggrandisement  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Ari.-totle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the 
successful  usurpation  of  a despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot.  PoL  ii.  8.  § 1.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno 
(v.  6.  § 2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi. 
4).  Hanno  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
dcsjiot.  But  lie  was  detected,  and  executed  under 
the  severest  tortures;  ail  his  family  being  put  to 
death  along  with  him,  u.  c.  340.’'  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pausanios  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
«.  c.  308.  (Diet,  of  Greek  ami  Homan  Biog ., 
arts.  Bomilcar  and  Hanno.)  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writers  fancy. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  fac- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  their 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
xv.  30.) 

12.  Military  Resource*  and  Organization.  — In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  consideration  than  her  military  system. 
Founded  ns  the  state  was  without  difficulty,  at  n 
distance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
raised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  Homan  cha- 
racter. There  arc  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  in  times  of  extreme  danger;  but 
how  little  occasion  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  dnring  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  consideration  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
n.c.  316,  more  than  five  centurcs  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a line  of  ditch.  ( Ap- 
pian.  Pan.  32,  54,  59;  Pldcgon,  Mirab.  18  : this 
trench  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  for  a boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Niunidian  territory : Africa.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  therefore  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ; and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  n force  was 
a broken  reed,  in  the  doable  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  failed  to  support. 
Such  a resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tribes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 


and  Massilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
: encounter  was  with  the  Phocaeans  of  Sardinia. 
, Fortunately,  our  information  on  her  naval  resources 
and  arrangements  is  tolerably  complete : we  derive 
most  of  it  from  Polybins  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  sec  esjiecially  Polyb.  i.  20,  39,  vi.  52.) 

One  of  the  car  he*  t works  of  the  first  settlers  was 
the  excavation  of  a spacious  harbour  (Cothon),  within 
the  city;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  and 
merchant  vessels ; and  with  docks  and  magaaine* 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (Sec  below'  under  Topography.)  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (besides  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  js  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pun.  96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  a much  larger  comber.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  Sicilian 
wars,  with  from  150  to  200  ships  of  war;  but,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
earning  150,000  men,  at  the  great  sea-fight  with 
Regains,  b.c.  254.  This  was  at  the  climax  their 
naval  power  ; which  not  only  suffered  greatly  from 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  bat  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (b.c.  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (b.c.  238);  besides  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Barcine  family  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  n.  c.  247)  to  fight  the  battka 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sicilian  wars  ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracusan  models. 
(Ileeren,  p.  246.)  A tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventors  of  quadri- 
remes.  (Plin.  vii.  57.)  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  in 
Sicily  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  larger  vessels 
which  bad  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especially 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes) ; and  in  the  ware  with 
Rome  they  generally  used  quinquereme*  (Polyb.  i 
20,  27,  59,  63,  et  alib.;  Lir.  xxi.  22):  and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  a Punic 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral's  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duiiius,  which  had  seven  banks  of  oars, 
had  been  taken  from  Pyrrhus.  (Polyb.  L 23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  lost  in  the  First  I*uuic 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  on  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Homans  (i.  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pun.  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aquinquereme  wa$420,  namelv 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Polyb.  L 26.*) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procured 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  such  numbers 


* Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Homan  crews;  bnt  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a larger  nnmber  of  rowers  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Syracusans 
and  Homans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  skilL  (Polyb.  i.  22,  51 ; 
I>iod.  xx.  5.)  The  models  being  alike,  the  number 
of  rowers  could  not  well  bo  different;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroughly  trained  galley 
slaves. 
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that  Hasdrubal,  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  bought 
5000  at  one  time  (Appian.  Pun.  9);  and  they  were 
doubtless  kept  in  constant  exercise:  hence  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  accounts  in  Polybius  of  the  sea- fights  in  the 
First  Punic  War  should  be  carefully  studied,  espe- 
cially  that  with  Regulus,  in  which  tho  Romans 
adopted  the  manoeuvre  now  so  well  known  nnder 
the  name  of  **  breaking  the  line.”  In  combined 
operations,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hainilcar  and 
Hasdrubal  (Polyb.  ii.  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
out  sealed  orders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in-chief.  (Diod.  xiv.  55  ; Polyaen.  v,  10.  § 2.) 
The  ships  of  Carthage  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sea-deities,  whose  images  seem  to  have 
been  carved  upon  the  sterns.  (SiL  Ital.  xiv.  572  ; 
Munter,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(2.)  Land  Force*. — The  bulk  of  the  Cartlia- 
ginian  army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercenaries,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
however,  as  was  the  purely  Punic  portion,  it  de- 
serves particular  attention.  The  chief  commands 
were  assigned,  of  course,  to  Carthaginian  citizens ; 
but,  besides  this,  motives  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
lead  them  into  tho  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns.  (Aristot. 
Pol.  rii.  2.  § 6 : as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  Hannibal's  message  sent  to  Car- 
tilage with  the  rings  of  tho  Roman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  Sicilian  wars  moved  tho  citizens  of  Car- 
thage so  strongly,  as  to  lead  considerable  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  their  lives.  (Diod.  xvi.  70,  71,  xix. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cavalry  seems 
to  have  had  a strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  Sacred  Band , 
chosen  for  their  station,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
have  fought  on  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  general’s 
body-guard.  (Diod.  xvi.  80,  xx.  10,  et  seq.;  Plut. 
TimoL  27, 28 ; Polyb.  xt.  13.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  all  the  citizens  formed  a Sacred  Band, 
and  could  furnish  an  army  as  formidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  bravery.  The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  with  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocle* 
(Appian.  Pun.  80);  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
city,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War.  showed  tliat 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  is  inadequate,  Heeren  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable account.  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  latter  of  the  West:  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  the  two  armies 
joined  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  “ they  would  have  pre  • 
sented  the  remarkable  exhibition  of  a muster  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  sj»cies  at  that 
time  known.”  ( African  Nation a,  voL  i.  p.252.) 

Polybius  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  the  difference  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  conspiracies  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
more  difficult  to  allay.  (Polyb.  i.  67.)  The  main 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust;  of  whose  conspicuous  valour  many 
examples  occur:  and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
neighbours,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  infantry  and  cavaliy.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iiL 
114;  Liv.  xxii.  46  ; Diod.  v.  33  ) Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Ligurians, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars  ; and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ; the  Balearic  slingere,  who  skir- 
mished in  front  [Balrakks],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cvrenaica.  Mounted 
without  a saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  os  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle  ; equipped  with  a lion-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a piece  of  elephant- hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally ; they  were  to  tho  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
tho  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  xiii. 
80  ; Strab.  xrii  p.828;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  passim.) 
Chariots , derived  doubtless  from  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathoclcs  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
xx.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  elephants 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhns,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  of  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  Bnpply  by  mean*  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A tract  of  land  near  tho 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance ; and  vaulted 
chambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food ; and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  case,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  standing  armies  of 
modem  states  were  then  unknown,  a military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  cases 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Cartilage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  Tho  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote : — 44  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ; while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65 — 67;  Diod.  xiv.  75 — 77.)  A 
military  system  such  os  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  sol  liers  got  footing  in 
Africa;  as  happened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on 
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foreign  service  in  Sicily,  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only 
of  her  money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerally to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Ha- 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal." 
{Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  x.  pp.  547,  548.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pointed  out  by 
Hecren : — “ Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  afford  the  republic  but  little  internal  security. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  army  like  this  toge- 
ther in  a short  time  must  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadful.  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a struggle  for  life  or 
death  mast  have  ensued;  and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a foreign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a die."  (Heeren,  African  Motions, 
vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260.) 

13.  Financial  Affairs.  — One  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enonnoas  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  colonial  and  mili- 
tary expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  government  of  the 
state. 

(1.)  Sources  of  Wealth  in  general. — It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Carthage  as  a purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Agriculture  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
citizens,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzacium  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a hundred- fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.):  and 
her  foreign  possessions, especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  as  a main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Cartilage  {Repub.  ii.  4)  ; but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Third  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  manufactures 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected;  and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Hannibal.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  6.  s.  31 : 
unless  the  passage  refers  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  Expenses  of  the  State. — The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light.  The 
great  demands  upon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  military  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commercial  expeditions;  but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

(3.)  Revenue.  — The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

u.  The  Tribute  paid  by  the  subject  nations  aud  I 
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| allies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
I produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  greatest  con- 
tributions being  derived  from  the  rich  district  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed : re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  its  great  increase 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  pursued  in  the  provinces,  among  which 
| Sardinia  was  the  chief  contributor.  In  this  case  we 
I liave  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a portion  was  re- 
' tained  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  garrison, 

[ and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  where 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  Customs.  — In  ail  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
! provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 

rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Rome, and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenians  referred 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  contraband  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  frontier  of 
Cyrenaica.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836.)  In  the  last  age  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re- 
forms made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Second  Runic 
War,  the  customs  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Lit  xxxiii.  47,  assuming,  with 
Hecren,  that  vectigalia  here  means  customs.) 

c.  Mines.  — A chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Where  they 
could  obtain  a secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  were 
the  great  source  of  the  precious  metals;  and  Diodorus 
telLs  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  poa'-es.sion 

j of  the  country.  (For  further  particulars,  see  His- 
PAXIA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enormous; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a large  surplus.  The  pewsscssion 
of  these  resources  dates  chiefly  from  the  conquests  of 
the  Bar-cine  family  in  Spain  (a  certain  importation, 
especially  from  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  of 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  frrwd 
Carthage  to  make  terms  with  Rome,  and  invulvni 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pecuniary 
resources,  during  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  had 
no  limit 

d.  Extraordinary  Resources. — Under  this  head, 
Hecren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a Iran  from 
Ptolemy  Philndclphus,  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
early  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  familiar 
to  modem  states ; and  also  a system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  false  reading  of 
KapxvMnoi  for  KakxtMetoi  in  Aristotle.  ( Otcon . 
ii.  2.  § 10.) 

(4.)  Financial  Adtninistration.  — Under  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
what  we  do  not  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  committees  or 
Pentarchies,  under  the  controul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Romans 
call  Quaestor,  arc  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  facts  esta- 
blished by  evidence.  **  But  how  many  questions 
still  remain  which  we  either  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  the 
managers  lay  their  accounts?  Who  fixed  the  taxes; 
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was  it  the  people,  or,  as  seems  mo6t  probable,  the 
senate?  But  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  advance  empty  conjectures.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  deduced  from  the  passage  of  Livy,  , 
already  mentioned  (xxxiii.  45,  46),  would  only  per-  : 
haps  lead  us  to  false  conclusions;  since  he  only  speaks 
of  abuses,  from  which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of 
things  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic.”  , 
(Heeren,  African  Nations , vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155.) 

(5.)  Money. — The  entire  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(for  those  which  are  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
Human  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  question, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a mint  of  her 
own.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
Panormus,  struck  coins  with  epigraphs  in  the  Punic 
language,  which  are  still  extant ; and  such  money 
was  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  coinages.  The  only  money  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a sort  of  token,  consisting 
of  a substance  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  value  of  a tetradrachm : the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  substance  was  kept  secret.  (Acsch. 
Dial.  Socrat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer ; Aristid.  Orat. 
Platon,  ii.  p.  145  ; Eckbel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  136,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  of  Carthage. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  fully  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  his  most  valuable  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  far  as  possible,  a rigid  system  of  ! 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  developc  the  commerce  of  their  colo-  l 
nies ; but  Carthage  regarded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  staples  for  her  own  trade ; and 
made  every  effort,  as  the  treaties  with  Rome  show, 
to  exclude  foreign  merchants  from  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(1.)  Her  Maritime  commerce  of  course  included 
all  her  colonies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shores  of  other  states.  The  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  be- 
sides her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ; giving  in  return  the  agricultural  produce 
and  cloth  manufactures  of  her  own  territory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imports 
were  linen  cloths  from  Malta  for  the  African  market; 
alum  from  Li  para ; from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ; iron 
from  Aetbalia  (Elba)  ; and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mules  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Baleares.]  But  these  islands  were 
chiefly  of  importance  as  a station  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  the  trade  with  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  precious  metals.  This  trade 
is  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channel  also 
for  that  with  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginian* had  no  colonics,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Carthage ; for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  Gaul,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  mercenaries  in  their  armies.  Beyond  the 
Straits,  their  trade  extended  northwards  as  far  as 
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the  Cassiterides,  whence  they  imported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-producing  coasts  of  N.  Europe 
(Fest.  Avien  Or.  Marit.  95,  foil.,  375,  foil.;  cotnp. 
Bkitaxnicab  Insulae).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonics  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  island 
of  Cernk,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  elephants’  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
recent  travellers  in  Heeren,  A fr.  Nat.  vol.  L pp.  175. 
foil.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  unnavigabie 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea-weed  ; tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  from  dividing  with  them  a lucrative  com- 
merce. [Atlanticum  Mare.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  especially  the  Nasa monks,  Carthage  carried 
on  a very  extensive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  sjiace  to  the 
oases  of  Augila,  the  Garamanles  ( Eezzan ),  and 
others ; whence  their  chief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  a few  precious  stones  and  a vast  number 
of  negro  slaves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  genera],  that  it  cannot 
bs  discussed  here. 

15.  Religion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthaginian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  works  of  Mooter  and 
Gesenius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained facts.  The  Punic  worship,  though  influenced  by 
foreign  elements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  first  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a form  of  the  Sabaeism  so  generally  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems. 

(1.)  Kronas  or  Saturn,  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaaniies,  and  by  some 
with  Baal , and  whose  natural  manifestation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  tlie  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  others  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  influences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  citizens.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  xx.  14,  65  ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6 ; Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription of  this  deity  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

M Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents’  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 

Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 
fire 

To  his  grim  idol.”  (Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iL) 

(2.)  The  Tyrian  Hercules , the  patron  deity  of 
the  mother  city  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
nician name  wraa  M dearth,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City , 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  an  l the  Sun,  by 
others  with  tho  Babylonish  Bel  and  the  planet 
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Jupiter,  the  mart  penial  of  celestial  influence*.  On 
*c«  ount  of  her  worship  of  this  her  tutelar  deity, 
Carthage  is  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 
(Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  16.) 

(3.)  The  female  deity  associated  with  him  is 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tanith,  the  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  commonly 
mention  by  the  name  of  Coelestts.  She  was  some- 
times identified  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  moon,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  worship 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  most  lascivious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  also  at  Carthage  and 
other  places  in  the  territory,  especially  Suva  Vk- 
nekia.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  6.  § 16  ; AppuL  Met.  xi. 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Salvian,  de  Pro v.  viii.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celli,  Afr.  Christ,  t.  an.  399.  421  ; Augustin.  Civ. 
Dei , ii.  4.  iv.  10;  Tertull.  ApoL  12,  et  alib.) 

(4.)  Aero  on,  the  pod  of  the  celestial  vault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.)  ApoOo,  whose  temple  and  polden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal -Ham- 
man.  (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Poseidon  and  Triton  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities;  but  he  does  not  give  their 
native  names.  (Herod,  ii.  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  an  oracle,  with  a sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Triton,  Tritunu 
Pali’s.] 

(7.)  Among  Genii  and  Heroes , we  find  that  the 
follow  ing  were  worshipped  : a Genius  of  Deaths  to 
whom  also  hymns  were  sung  at  Gades  (Philostr. 
r«7.  A poll.  v.  4);  DhIo,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
dry  (Justin,  xviii.  6);  Hamdcar,  who  fell  at  H»- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
*t*»ry  of  his  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod,  vii.  167);  the  brothers  PhUaem  [Arab 
Piiilaenori'm]  ; and  /oUtus,  a hero  of  Sardinia 
(Piilrk  vii.  9.) 

(8  ) Foreign  Deities.  — The  influence  upon  Car- 
tilage of  intercourse  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adoption,  from  Sicily,  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Pvrsr  phone.  (Dii<L  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  before  Syracuse  (b.  c.  395),  ! 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  pillage  by  Himilco  of  their  temple  in 
the  suburb  of  Achradina. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage ; but  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  state;  and  iu 
war  we  find  the  generals  offering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Herui.  vii.  167  ; Diod. 
xiv.  77  ; Jurtin.  xrii.  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  prophets,  whose  voice  controulcd  their  move- 
ment*. The  enterprize*  of  commerce  and  colonisa- 
tion were  jdaced  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
ns  in  the  cases  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  aud  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
deiiiiated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod,  vii.  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  we 
have  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Carthago 
Nova,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  by  Hanno  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  [Solocu.] 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  tl»e  time 
of  her  greatest  prosperity ; and  such  the  system  j 


which  seems  to  have  been  fully  developed  at  the 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  termination  of 
tho  first  period  of  her  history,  B.  c.  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Hellenic  and  Roman  histories,  and  are  so  folly 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  our  great  historians,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  sene  the  purpose 
of  this  work. 

ii.  Second  Period  of  Carthaginian  history,  b.  c. 
i 410 — 264.  — The  ware  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c.  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
Egesta  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
Sblijvus,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  a half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius  I.  (b.  c.  410 
— 368),  and  Timokon  (b.  c.  345 — 340),  and  in 
Africa  with  Agatbocles  (il  c.  311 — 307),  whose 
invasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  out 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  most  vulnerable, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  fatal  enterprises  of 
the  Scipion.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  thie 
period  is  Diodorus,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appian, 
and  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  related  in  this 
work,  under  Sicilia,  Syilutsak,  Egesta,  Sic  li- 
nts, Agicioentum,  Ac.,  in  the  several  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  af  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
(Hannibal,  Himilcon,  Mago.  Dionysus,  Timo- 
ijcon,  A gath on. ks,  Ac.),  and  in  tho  histories  of 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
whose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  as 
yet  to  the  destruction  of  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysius,  n.  c.  394.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  conquest  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
effected  a brief  diversion  (b.  c.  277 — 275).  His 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  perseveringly 
pursued.  But  the  Roman  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rich  prize  from  the  other  bank  of  the 
narrow  straits ; the  affair  of  Motaana  and  the  M.i- 
inert ines  gave  a pretext  for  interposition ; and  the 
landing  of  a Roman  host  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  264,  sealed 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treaties  with  Route,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Bumilcar  (n.  c.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a dan- 
gerous revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  before  Syracuse  in  r.c.  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  success  of  the  Macedonia 
conqueror  and  his  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
have  excited  some  alarm  at  Carthage ; and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  from  India.  (Diod. 
xvii.  113  ; comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ; Ores.  iv.  $.) 

iii.  Third  Period. — Wars  tcith  Rome,  u.  c.  264 
—146. 

1.  The  First  Punic  IFar  was  a contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Hiero's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (n.  c.  263),  and  by  the  fall  of  Agrigentum 
(u.  c.  262),  the  great  resources  of  Carthage  pro- 
longed it  for  twenty- three  years  (b.  c.  264 — 241). 
and  it  waa  only  brought  to  a close  by  tbs  exhaustion 
of  her  finances.  Bet-ides  the  lots  of  Sicily,  it  cost 
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her  the  dominion  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  and  i 
placed  Rome  on  more  than  an  equality  with  her  a* 
a naval  power.  But  there  were  two  results  of  the 
war  still  more  fatal  to  the  republic. 

2.  The  total  want  of  money  at  the  end  of  tho  war 
led  to  the  Revolt  of  the  Mercenaries  who  were  j 
joined  by  most  of  the  subject  Libyans  and  allied 
cities  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a half  a civil  war  which  reduced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  c.  240 — 237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gaTe  the  Romans  a pretext  for  taking 
possession  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Corsica  and  the  smaller  islands. 

3.  From  the  very  source,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tained her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
feud  which  infected  all  her  subsequent  being ; that 
of  the  house  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  up 
of  Cartilage  into  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
faction,  which  not  only  distracted  her  councils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a powerful  enemy,  of 
her  intestine  parties  either  strengthening  themselves 
by  the  foreign  influence,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
considerations.  The  influence  of  these  factions  on 
the  fate  of  Carthage  is  admirably  traced  by  Heeren, 
in  his  chapter  on  her  Decline  and  Fall. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  these  party  contests  is 
the  event  which  gives  a deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  Punic  Wars,  the  Conquest  of ' Spain  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  b.  c. 
237 — 221.  [Hispania.]  This  great  enterprise, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Barcine  family, 
waa  acceptable  to  the  people  aa  a compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia ; but  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a final  struggle  for  the 
mastery  with  Rome. 

5.  The  Second  Punic  War  was  a decisive  conflict  j 
which,  like  the  war  of  1723  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  been  tho  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  states,  but  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  supposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state ; and 
the  same  motives  which  lea  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  b.  c.  218 — 201,  and  resulted 
in  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Masinissa  was  planted  as  a thorn  in 
her  aide,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  new  state,  and 
restlessly  eager  to  pick  a new  quarrel,  which  might 
give  Rome  a pretext  for  her  destruction.  [Africa, 
Nctmidia]. 

6.  Still  the  Administration  of  Hannibal  shed  one 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
state.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
dicum , notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  his  family,  by  confining  to  a year  the  term 
of  office,  which  had  before  been  for  life;  and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  years 
sufficed  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  a new  rival  of  Rome  was  rising 
in  the  East;  and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
coaid  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  tho  aid 
of  Antiochua  the  Groat,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
republic  might  perhaps  yet  have  beeu  checked.  But, 
denounced  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  proscribed  by 
Rome,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Antiochus, 
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b.  c.  195.  With  his  departure  his  party  became 
extinct,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tongue  of  Cato  uttered  tho  decree  of  fate  as  much  os 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Car- 
thago delenda  esL  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Rome 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fallen  as 
she  was,  and  though  daily  suffering  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa  [Africa], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  such  a danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  carried  back  to  Rome  by  Cato  from  hia 
embassy  to  settle  the  disputes  with  Marinisaa,  his 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  his  party  bore  to  Carthage; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Masiuiasa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  was 
eagerly  seized  for  commencing  the  Third  Punic 
War.  The  affecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almost  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  faults  for  which 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  suffer.  It  lasted  three 
years,  b.  c.  150 — 146,  and  ended  with  the  utter  de- 
struction of  tho  city,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditate  on  such 
a fall. 

The  statistics  given  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  833; 
comp.  Polyb.  xxxvi.  4 ; Appian.  Pun.  80),  of  the  re- 
sources and  efforts  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  esta- 
blished, which  turned  out  daily  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
while  the  female  servant#  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  vessels  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blockaded,  they  cut  a new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  Roman  Carthage.  — The  final  destruction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
constitution  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  state  a few  facts  relating 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Cartilage,  its  admirable  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desolate  unlikely ; and  its  restora'  ion  seems 
to  have  been  a favourite  project  with  the  democratic 
party  in  Koine.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elated, 
b.c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a colony  of  6000 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new 
city  of  Junonia,  a name  to  which  old  traditions 
would  seem  to  give  a peculiar  significance.  But 
v if  2 
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evil  prodipie#  at  its  foundation  pave  the  sanction  of 
superstition  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  annulling 
this  with  the  other  acts  of  Gracchus.  (Appian.  Pun. 
136;  Hut.  C.  Gracch.  13;  Liv.  EpiL  lx.;  Veil. 
Paterc.  i.  15;  Solin.  27).  The  project  was  revived 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  a sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice planned  the  restoration  of  Carthage  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  same  year.  B.  c.  46 ; but,  by  his  murder, 
the  full  execution  of  his  design  devolved  upon  his 
successor.  (Appian.  Le.\  Plut.  Car*.  57;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  833 ; £>ion  Cass,  xliii.  50,  comp.  lii.  43 ; 
Pans.  ii.  1.)  Lepidus  seems  to  have  deprived  the 
new  colony  of  its  privileges,  during  his  short  rule  in 
Africa;  but  it  was  restored  by  Augustus  (n. C.  19), 
under  whom  3000  colonists  were  joined  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country  to  found  the 
new  city  of  Carthage,  which,  already  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  as  populous  as  any  city  of  Africa  (»cal 
vuv  tl  tit  iAArj  k aAatr  oorcirai  Tie*  iv  A itfop  w6- 
Ktt vt>:  Strab.,  Dion,  Appian.,  Solin.,  U.  cc.).  It  was 
made,  in  place  of  tl»c  Pompeian  Utica,  the  seat  of 
the  proconsul  of  Old  Africa.  [Africa.] 

It  continued  to  flourish  more  and  more  during  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vandal  invasion  Herodian 
(vii.  6)  calls  it  the  next  city  after  Koine,  in  size  and 
wealth;  and  Ausonius  thus  compares.it  with  Koine 
and  Constantinople  ( Carm . 286):  — 

**  Constantinopoli  adsnrgit  Carthago  priori, 

Non  toto  cessura  grudu,  quia  tertia  dici 
Fastidit." 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  bishoprics  of  Africa:  among  the 
great  names  connected  with  it,  are  Cyprian,  as  its 
bis  op,  and  Tertullian.  who  was  probably  a native  of 
the  city.  In  a.  t>.  439,  it  was  taken  by  Genseric, 
and  nude  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  retaken  by  Bclisarius,  in  533,  and 
named  Justiniana.  It  was  finally  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. in  647.  by  the  Arabs  under  Hussan.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Romani,  s.  aa.;  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  26, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  180.  full.,  350 — 352,  vol.  ix.  pp.  450, 
458.)  **  Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage  was 

delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a 
part,  perhaps  a twentieth  of  the  old  circumference,  was 
xrpeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the 
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beginningof  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital 
of  the  West  was  represented  by  a mosque,  a college 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and 
the  huta  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  ab- 
ject poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in 
the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  mins  of  Carthage  have 
perished;  and  the  place  might  l*  unknown  if  some 
broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  the  inquisitive  traveller.”  (Gibbon.) 

Very  few  of  its  coins  are  extant,  a large  number  of 
those  ascribed  to  it  being  spurious.  Among  the  ge- 
nuine ones,  besides  those  of  the  Homan  emperors,  there 
is  a very  rare  and  valuable  medal  of  Hilderic,  the 
Vandal  king,  with  the  legend  Felix  Kakt.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  Ac.)  The  cuts  above  represent  a 
gold  coin,  the  actual  size,  and  one  of  bronze,  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  original. 

VI I.  Topography  of  Carthage. — The  general 
situation  of  the  city  has  already  been  described;  bat, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  its  topography,  we 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  informa- 
tion, which  renders  all  else  respecting  her  so  difficult. 

The  present  remains  are  insufficient  to  guide  us 
to  an  understanding  of  the  obscure  and  often  apjw- 
rently  contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  writers; 
and  the  inquirer  often  sighs  over  the  loss  of  that 
picture,  representing  the  site  and  size  of  Carthage, 
which  Mancinus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.c.  148),  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  forum,  and  won  the  consulship  by 
bis  zeal  in  explaining  its  details.  Appian  (Pun. 
95,  foil.)  is  almost  the  only  ancient  author  who  has 
left  any  considerable  details ; and  he  is,  as  usual,  very 
inexact,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quite  wrong. 
Of  the  main  difficulty,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  compare  it  with  a doubt  among  the  future  anti- 
quaries twenty-five  centuries  hence,  whether  London 
or  Southwark  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames. 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  up  round  the 
original  Bozra  or  Byrs*  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Bvrsa  in  historical  times  stood  on  the  old  site  is  even 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  covered  the  whole 
peninsula;  ami  we  know  that  it  had  a large  suburb 
called  Megara  or  Magalia,  and  also  the  New  City 
(Diod.  xx.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Roman  city 
»t«x*l  on  a part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  was  far  inferior 
to  the  Old  City  in  extent.  But,  whether  the  original 
Punic  city,  with  its  harbonra,  was  on  the  N.  or  S part 
of  the  peninsula;  on  which  side  of  it  the  suburb  of 
Megara  was  situated;  and  whether  the  Roman  drv 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  former,  or  of  the  latter; 
are  questions  on  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  and 
geographers  hold  directly  opposite  opinions. 

Upon  the  whole,  comparing  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  locality 
and  the  few  ruins  of  the  Punic  city  which  remain, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  city  was  an 
the  SE.  part  of  tbe  peninsula  about  C.  Carduxge. 
The  subjoined  ground-plan  from  Manner!  is  gum 
merely  as  an  approximation  to  tbe  ancient  pxgtWg, 
For  the  details  of  tbe  topography,  the  latest  and 
best  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Barth,  who  has  even  pared 
the  researches  of  Falbe  with  his  own  observation*. 

( I Vandcrtmgtn,  Ac.  pp.  80,  foil.) 

The  following  are  tbe  mast  important  details  of 
tbe  topography : — 

1.  The  Taenia  (ratsia),  was  a tongue  of  land, 
of  a considerable  length,  and  half  a stadium  in 
breadth,  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Appian  in 
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C.  The  Punic  city. 

M.  The  suburb  or  Mejrara. 

L.  lagoon,  anciently  the  bay  of  Tunis. 

T.  City  of  Tunis. 

Max.  City  of  Max u Ul 

B.  The  byrsa. 

F.  The  forum. 

aa.  Walls  towards  the  sea. 

b.  Triple  wall  on  the  land  side. 

c.  The  Cothon.  with  its  island. 

d.  Entrance  to  Cothon, made  when  Scipio  had  blocked 
up  the  proper  entrance. 

e.  Outer  harbour. 

f.  Sclpio’s  mole. 

g The  CoUtta  or  present  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Toni*. 

l.  Temple  of  Aesculapius  (Esmun). 

2.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

each  a manner  that  the  determination  of  it*  position 
goes  far  to  settle  the  chief  doubt  already  referred  to. 
It  jotted  out  from  the  isthmus  (d*l>  tow  a Cxexos'), 
towards  the  W.,  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  (piori 
\lfurtfs  rt  xal  r tit  <&oA daoyjt),  and  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  harbours,  and  also  at  the  weaker 
extremity  of  the  strong  landward  wall  of  the  city. 
(See  below.)  All  the  particulars  of  Appians  de- 
scription seem  to  point  to  the  sandy  tongue  of  land 
which  extends  SW.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Goletta , or  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tunis,  and  divides  in  part  this  lagoon  (the  klfiyyf 
of  Appian)  from  the  open  sea.  That  this  tongue 
of  land  is  larger  than  he  describes  it,  is  a confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  considering  the  changes  which 
we  know  to  have  been  going  on;  and  the  slight 
discrepancy  involved  in  his  making  the  taenia  jut 
out  from  the  isthmus,  whereas  it  actually  proceeds 
from  the  peninsula,  is  surely  hardly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. No  room  would  have  been  left  for  doubt, 
had  Appian  told  us  what  lake  be  meant ; 

but  that  he  omits  to  tell  as  this,  seems  of  itself  a 
Wrong  proof  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  other  and  much  less  probable  opinion  is  that 
the  lake  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
we  now  find  the  salt  marsh  of  Sebcha-es-Sukara : 
this  view  of  course  inverts  the  whole  topography 
of  the  peninsula,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing the  Byrsa  and  the  harbours  on  its  N.  side. 
Those  writers,  including  even  Ritter,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  seem  to  have  been  mi.-led 
by  Shaw,  who,  finding  on  the  N.  side  the  village 
now  called  El-Mersa,  i.e.  the  Port,  in  a position 
which,  though  now  inland,  must  anciently  have 
been  on  the  sea  shore,  proceeds  to  identify  this  site 
(though  indeed  rather  by  implication  than  positive 
assertion)  with  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  rfc.,  p.  150.) 

2.  The  Walls  arc  especially  difficult  to  trace  with 
any  certainty.  At  the  time  when  the  city  was 
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most  flourishing,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  encom- 
passed, as  might  have  been  expected,  tbe  whole 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Appian  informs  us  that  on  one  side  (evidently  towards 
the  sea,  but  the  words  are  wanting)  there  was  only 
a single  wall,  because  of  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  ground;  but  that  on  the  8.,  towards  tbe  land- 
side,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, first,  as  to  the  sea-side,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  two  eminences  of  C.  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage  were  included  within  the  fortifications, 
or  were  left,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  unfortified  on 
account  of  their  natural  strength.  In  the  final 
siege,  we  find  Mancinus  attacking  from  the  side  of 
the  sea  a part  of  tbe  wall,  the  defence  of  which  was 
neglected  on  account  of  the  almost  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices on  that  side,  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walla  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  on  both  the 
great  heights  the  walls  were  drawn  along  the  sum- 
mit rather  than  tbe  base,  so  that  they  would  not 
include  the  N.  slope  of  C.  Ghamart,  nor  the  E. 
and  S.  slopes  of  C.  Carthage.  (Barth,  pp.  83,84.) 

The  land  side  presents  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  across 
the  isthmus  to  blockade  the  city,  and  which  was 
25  stadia  (or  3 M.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
Pun.  95,  119;  Polyb.  i.  73;  Strab.  xvii.  p.832), 
gives  us  only  the  measure  of  the  width  of  the 
isthmus  (probably  at  its  narrowest  part),  not  of  the 
landface  of  the  city,  which  stood  on  wider  gronnd. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  which  belonged 
to  the  wall  on  the  land  side,  which  reached  from 
sea  to  sea.  Explicit  as  this  statement  is,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  peninsula,  for  which  even  the  23  M.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  by  Livy  (Epit.  li. ; Oru*.  iv.  22,  gives 
22  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  85).  Attempts  have  been  mode  to  obtain  the  60 
stadia  of  Strabo  by  taking  in  the  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  that  across  it 
on  the  land  side,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  by  supposing 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a most  arbitrary  and  improbable  assump- 
tion. Besides,  the  language  of  Strabo  seems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  that  part  of 
the  isthmus  across  which  the  wall  was  built  (t& 
i^riKovraarabiov  pffxos  avrbt  6 adxbv 
xa $rtxa»  crirb  ^aAdrnjt  M ddkarrav).  The  only 
feasible  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  wall  was 
not  built  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
but  was  thrown  back  to  where  it  had  begun  to 
widen  out  into  tbe  peninsula;  and  it  seems  also 
fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  deviations  from  a 
straight  line.  A confirmation  of  the  length  as- 
signed to  the  wall  by  Strabo  is  found  in  Appians 
statement,  that  Scipio  made  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  land  defences  of  Megara  alone  at  points 
20  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
25  stadia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  this  land  wall 
formed  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
lines,  one  behind  the  other,  each  of  them  30  cubits 
high  without  the  parapets.  There  were  towers  at 
the  distance  of  2 plethra,  4 stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  bnilt  two  storiea 
of  vaulted  chambers,  or  caseinates,  in  the  lower 
a si  3 
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range  of  which  were  stables  for  300  elephants,  and 
in  the  upper  range  stables  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (t<Jwoi  *ipux"pht,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
832),  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnitude;  forming,  in  fact,  a vast  for- 
tified camp  between  the  city  and  the  isthmus.  It 
would  seem  from  Appian  (viii.  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Byrea  (rd  wpbt  nt<rnu6piav 
it  ffirtipov,  fr&a  teal  ry  B upon  *Vi  roZ  avx*vot). 
Thi  N.  part  of  jhe  landward  wall,  surrounding  the 
suburb  of  Megan,  seems  to  have  been  less  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  we  find  some  of  the  chief 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  corner 
which  bent  round  towards  the  harbours,  by  the 
Tnmia,  or  tongue  of  land  mentioned  above,  was 
the  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  *lao  we  find  the  Romans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  (n.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  African  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  remains  of  the  wall  then  ; 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent;  while  the  limits 
are  still  further  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoirs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
wails.  But  as  the  city  was  far  gone  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  bo  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  land  W.  and  NW.  of  the  Ro- 
man city  is  divided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roads 
utterly  different  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  roads  might  mark  out  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Roman  colonists ; and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia,  or  200 
jugera.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  visible,  and 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  up  to  form  the 
ganlens  of  EL  Mena  furnishes  space  for  2 more ; so 
that  we  have  the  laud  without  the  walls  of  the  Ro- 
man city  divided  into  30  centuries  of  haeredia,  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  city.  (Appian. 
Pun.  138  ) 

That  Roman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megan*.  seems  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny’s  phrase  (v.  2), 
u in  vestigiis  magnac  Carthaginis,”  it  appears  that 
the  new  city  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct  j 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  citadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coelestis  became  more  magnificent  : 
than  ever.  (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3 Harbours.  — In  accordance  with  that  view  of  ■ 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour  j 
of  Cartilage  mast  be  looked  for  on  tlie  S.  side  of  the  I 
peninsula,  at  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  I 
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I Taenia  described  above,  within  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis 
The  fact  that  Scipio  African  us  the  elder  could  see 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Pun  24),  seems  a decisive  proof  of  the 
position,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  indica- 
tions. (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  closed  with  iron  chains.  The  outer 
iiarbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  was  full  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harltour  was  reserved  for  the 
ships  of  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  island 
called  Cothon  ( Kioto*,  whence  the  harbour  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a considerable 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  hanks,  and  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a mask  to  conceal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  observatory  for  the 
port-admiral  {rains px°*)>  b»d  his  tent  upon  it, 

whence  he  gave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  commands 
by  the  voice  of  a herald.  The  shores  of  the  island 
' and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays,  in 
which  were  constructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  storehouses  for  all  their 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  adorned 
with  a pair  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appearance  of 
a magnificent  colonnade  on  each  side.f  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  frequenting  the  outer,  that,  besides  a double 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  give  access 
to  the  city  from  the  outer  harbour,  without  passing 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  Pun.  96.  127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  from  their 
position  and  from  the  name  Cothon  (Gesen.  Mon. 
Phoen.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Virgil’s  phrase 
{Am.  i.  427):  — “hie  portus alii  ejfodiunt,"  which, 
remembering  the  poet’s  antiquarian  tastes,  should 
j hardly  be  regarded  as  unmeaning. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  near  the 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  more  to  the  S. 
being  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  other  of  a rounder 
form,  with  a little  peninsula  in  the  middle;  both 
divided  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a narrow  ridge. 
These  basins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
l hours  of  Carthage,  but  for  their  apparently  inade- 
quate size;  an  objection  which,  we  think,  Barth  lias 
| successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — 90).  Whatever 

size  the  harbours  had  at  first,  was  necessarily  pre- 
served, for  the  adjacent  quarter  was  the  most  populous 
in  the  city.  A calculation  made  by  Barth  of  the 
circuit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (now  a penin- 

* The  general  term  in  w tXdyovt  which  Appian 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  tliat  the 
port  opened  into  the  lagoon. 

f Wheu  Appian  {fun.  127)  distinguishes  the 
square  port  of  the  Cothon  (t2>  jitpos  row  K&toror 
t6  tct pdywvor)  from  its  round  (or  surrounding) 
part  on  the  opposite  side  (fwl  ibartpa  rev  K»^r>>u( 
is  rb  utpKp'pis  ait roii),  ho  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  hv  the  latter  the  hank  on  the 
land  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  put  out  to 
sea  by  the  new  month  (see  below),  being  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  island  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Laelius  seizes  the  opportunity 
for  a sudden  attack  upon  the  other  ban*,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Romans,  thus  possessed 
of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Cothon.  are  prepared 
to  attack  the  Byrea. 
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ink)  shows  at  least  a probability  that  they  could 
contain  the  220  vessels ; while,  for  the  general  traffic, 
the  Lagoon  of  Tunis  could  be  used  as  a roadstead : 
and  that  it  was  so  used  in  later  times  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Mksua,  on  its  opposite  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthige  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  B.  V. 
i.  16.)  Further,  we  know  that  extra  accommoda- 
tion was  provided,  at  some  early  period,  for  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a spacious  quay  on  the 
sea-shore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outside  of  the  city 
walk  (Appian.  I*un.  123),  of  which  the  foundations 
are  still  visible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  the  existing 
substructions  being  confirmed  by  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna. 

But  what,  then,  has  become  of  all  the  masonry  of 
the  quays  and  docks  and  colonnades  which  sur- 
rounded the  Cothon  and  its  island,  but  of  which 
the  present  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains  ? The 
doubt  is  easily  removed.  Carthage,  like  Rome, 
has  been  the  quarry  of  successive  nations,  but  for 
a much  longer  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Ro- 
man city  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ; and  the  masonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  port  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
substructions  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  preserved,  and  afterwards  in  part  uncovered,  by 


the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  manner  in  which  the  harbours  ran  up  close 
along  the  Sfi.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
understand  the  resource  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians  j 
when  Scipio,  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a mole 
thrown  across  from  the  Taenia  to  the  isthmus : they 
cut  a new  channel  from  the  Cothon  into  the  deep 
sea,  where  such  a mode  of  blockade  waa  impracti-  ! 
cable,  and  put  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet  (Appian.  Pun.  121, 122;  Strab.  xviL  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  city,  Scipio’s 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  of  the 
port  restored,  we  arc  not  informed.  Probably  it  was 
so:  but  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
would  naturally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
seems  to  be  the  Mandracion  or  Port  ns  Alandracius , 
of  later  times.  ( Procop.  B.  V.  L 20,  ii.  8.) 

4.  Byrsa.  — This  name  is  used  in  a double  sense, 
for  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  to 
the  harbours,  and  for  the  citadel  or  Byrsa,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  (Pun.  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S.,  as  where  the  Byrsa 
was  upon  the  isthmus  (it>0a  koI  r?  Bi /pea  M rov 

aoxsvoi),  it  may  be  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term  ; but,  when  he  oomes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city  (c.  127,  foil),  he  gives  us  a minute 
description  of  the  locality  of  the  citadel. 

Close  to  the  harbours  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  six  stories  high  as- 
eeisled  to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  far  the  strongest 
petition  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Pun.  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
JJiU  of  S.  Louis , an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of 
188  Paris  feet  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regular  plateau, 
sloping  a little  towards  the  sea.  Its  regularity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mound 
(probably  about  a natural  core)  formed  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harbours ; a kind  of  work 
which  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
old  Semitic  nations.  (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  comp. 


Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists.  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  was  not ; that  they  would 
naturally  establish  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage ; and  that,  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a new  citadel  in 
its  neighbourhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  tlte  ancient 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a chapel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  royal 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expedition  against  Tunis ; 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a possession  of  the  French  ! The  cham- 
bers which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interced- 
ing museum  of  objects  found  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  ancient  walls  which  enclosed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  citadel 
of  Ecbatana.  (Herod,  i.  98.)  Orosius  (iv.  22)  gives 
2 M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  base  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Ksmun),  by  fur  the  richest  in  the  city  (Appian. 
Pun.  130),  raised  on  a platform  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  (Herod,  i. 

; 181;  Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  meet  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  citadel  of  Cartilage  in  its 
later  existence ; and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  was 
; restored  by  the  Romans.  (Appul.  Florida , pp.  361, 

| foil.)  On  it  was  the  praetorium  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successively  the  palace  of  the 
1 Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
(Passio  Cypriani,  ap.  Ruinart,  Acta  Marlyrwn , 
pp.  205,  foil. ; Barth,  p.  96.) 

5.  Forum  and  Streets.  — As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  Pun.  127).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  ascending  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  important  outwork 
to  its  fortifications;  and  Scipio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Roman  Carthage,  Via  Salutaris.  The 
other  streets  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 

| angles.  (Mai,  Auct.  Class.  voL  iii.  p.  387.) 

6.  Other  Temples.  — On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  lower  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  Coelesti*  and 
Saturn  ; but  the  localities  are  doubtful.  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  these  deities  was  continued 

| in  the  Roman  city.  (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98  ) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byrsa  are 
ruins  of  Baths,  probably  the  Thermae  G argil ianae, 
a locality  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage  ; of  a Bpacious  Circus,  and  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre. (Barth,  pp.  98 — 99.) 

8.  Aqueduct  and  Reservoirs  — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jebel  Zaghwan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a work  of  the 
Punic  age ; but  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Roman.  It 
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is  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p.  153)  and  Barth  (pp. 
100.  foil.).  The  Reservoir t are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Carthage,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  which 
covers  them.  They  are  probably  of  Funic  work- 
manship. Besides  some  smaller  ones,  there  are  two 
principal  sets;  those  on  the  W.  of  the  city,  where 
the  aqueduct  terminated,  and  those  on  the  S.,  near 
the  Cothon.  (Shaw  ; Barth.) 

9.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  ruins  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  a Theatre,  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
great  building,  apparently  the  largest  in  the  city, 
which  Barth  conjectures  to  be  the  temple  of  Coe- 
le^tin.  These  ruins  consist,  like  the  rest,  only  of 
broken  foundations.  (Barth,  105,  106.) 

10.  The  Suburb  of  Megara,  Magar,  or  Mogalia, 
afterwards  considered  as  a quarter  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  the  New  City  (NsdiroAu),  was  surrounded 
by  a wall  of  its  own,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, watered  by  canals.  (Diod.  xx.  44  ; Appian.  viii. 
117;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L 372;  Isidor.  Etym. 
xv.  12.)  It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  EUMersa, 
and  still  the  site  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis. 

11.  Necropolis. — From  the  few  graves  found  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Ghamart,  it  seems 
probable  that  here  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  of 
the  city,  a position  in  which  it  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  found  in  other  ancient  cities.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  on  the  matter,  which  the  evi- 
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B.  Bvrsa,  the  ancient  Phoenician  city. 

C Migara.  Afterward!  Carthago  Nova  and  Magha 
Carthago,  the  Homan  city. 

L.  Laaoon.  formerly  an  open  bay  of  the  ua,  now 
partly  Arm  land  and  partly  a salt-marth. 

(2.  Gulf  of  Tumi*,  now  a lagoon,  and  much  d'minUhcd. 
T.  The  city  of  TtiNta. 

M.  The  city  of  Maxt  LA. 
a a.  Carthaginian  walla, 
bb.  Roman  walls. 

c.  Outer  harbour. 

d.  Inner  harbour  and  island. 

e.  Sctpio's  mole. 

f.  Taenia, 
c.  Aqueduct. 

n.  Portu*  Mandrarius. 

I The  citadel  ( Byrsa)  and  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

1 Cotboo. 

3.  Korum  and  temple  of  Apollo. 

4.  Other  temples. 

3,4.  Reservoirs. 
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dence  is  insufficient  to  decide.  (Tertullian.  Scorp. 
42  ; Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  views  now 
stated  are  those  only  of  one  party  among  the  geo- 
graphers and  scholars  who  have  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  their  general  correctness, 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced  ; but  it  seems  only 
fair  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  opposite  views,  in 
the  form  of  the  above  ground-plan,  copied  from  the 
A lias  A ntiquus  of  Spruner,  who  has  taken  it  from 
the  Erdkunde  of  Karl  Ritter. 

A very  complete  plan  of  the  ruias  in  their  present 
state,  by  Falbe,  is  given  in  the  periodical  entitled 
A vslatid.  for  1836,  No.  122.  [F.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  NOVA  (K apxv&v*  V *****  Polyb., 
Strab.,  PtoL,  Liv.,  MeL,  Plin.,  Stepb.  B.,  s.  v ^ Ac. ; 
Kahrrj  Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  13,  Ac.,  Steph.  B. 

s.  rr.  'AAOala,  Kapxv&<*v;  rj  Kara  tV  'Itifplas 
Kapxv8vy.  Polyb.  x.  15,  Ath.  iii.  p.  92  ; HLspona 
Carthago,  Flor.  ii.  6 ; Kapxv&v*  *rtraprary*tdit, 
Appian.  Iber.  12,  Steph.  B. : Carthago  Sparta  rut, 
Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43,  IUn.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401 ; Isidor. 
Orig.  xv.  1 ; very  often  simply  Carthago ; Elh.  and 
Ad).  Kapxv^ovio%,  Carthaginiensis : Cartagena ), 
a celebrated  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensb,  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  E.  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestani  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14)  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  It  was  a colony  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  built  B.c.  242  by  Hasdrubal^  the  son- 
in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  his  successor  in  Spain. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  158;  Polyb.  ii.  13;  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7; 
Solin.  23  ; Diod.  Sic.  xxv.  2 ; Polyaen.  Stratag.  viii. 
16,  w6\is  ♦omWa.)  There  was  a legend  of  an 
older  settlement  on  its  site  by  Teucer,  in  his  wan- 
derings after  the  Trojan  War.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.  § 3; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  368,  xv.  192.)  The  epithet  Nova 
was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Carthage  in  Africa 
the  double  introduction  of  the  word  New  {New  New 
City)  thus  made  has  been  mentioned  under  Car- 
thago. 

Its  situation  was  most  admirable,  lying  as  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  (or,  as  the 
ancients  choose  to  call  it,  the  S.)  coast  of  Spain,  at 
a most  convenient  position  for  the  passage  to  Africa 
(».  e.  the  Carthaginian  territory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  x. 
8;  Strab.  iii.  p.  158;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  Polybius 
• tiinates  its  distance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
at  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Iberus  ( Ebro ) 2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipk/s  army  took  seven  days  to  reach  it 
from  the  Ebro,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Polyb.  x.  9; 
Liv.  xxvi.  42);  but  at  another  time  ten  days.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  32.)  Strabo  makes  its  distance  along  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iii.  p.  156),  and 
from  Mass  ilia  ( Marseille ) above  6000  ; and,  aerws 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Mctago. 
nitim,  on  the  coast  of  the  Massaesyli,  3000  stadia 
(xviii.  pp.  827,  828,  from  Timusthenc* ; Liv.  xxviii. 
17).  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  gives  187  M P.  for  the 
di.-tance  from  the  neighbouring  headland  Saturn]  Pr. 
(C.  tie  Palos)  to  Caes&reia  in  Mauretania.  The 
Maritime  Itinerary  gives  3000  stadia  to  Caesareia, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  bland  of  Ebusus  {l tin.  AnL 
pp.  496,  511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a little  W.  of  the  promontory 
just  named  (C.  de  Palos),  at  the  bottom  of  a hay 
looking  to  the  in  the  mouth  of  which  lay  an 

bland  (Herculb  or  Scombraria  1.*),  which  sheltered 


• 2K0u6pap ia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159;  IsouSpatria, 
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it  from  every  wind  except  the  SW.  (Africut),  and  . 
left  only  a narrow  po*&oge  on  each  aide,  so  that  it  i 
formed  an  excellent  harbour.  (Sil.  Ital.  xv.  220: — 

“ Carthago  impenso  Naturae  adjuta  favore, 
Excelsos  tollit  pelago  circumflua  muros.")  j 

Polybius  gives  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
bay,  and  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  mouth.  Livy,  { 
who  copies  the  description  of  Polybius,  gives  by  some 
mistake  500  paces  (instead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a lake 
haring  an  artificial  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
remaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ; and  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  path  along  the  ridge.  The  city  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S.;  but  on  the  land 
side  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  the  two  at  the  extremities  being  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
bat  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius (Esmun).  the  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage  ; 
on  the  western,  the  palace  built  by  Hasdrubal ; of 
the  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  E.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestus,  that  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Alctes,  who  received  divine 
honours  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Livy  mentions  also  a hill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
see  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  worship  on 
* high  places  ” practised  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  cut  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake.  (Polyb.  x.  10;  Liv.  xxvi.  42  ; Strab.  iii.  p. 
158.)  The  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  x. 
11.)  Polybius  distinctly  contradicts  those  who 
gave  it  double  this  circuit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eye-witness ; and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Romans),  the  circuit  was  still  more  contracted. 

Besides  all  these  advantages,  New  Carthage  hod  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
which  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  were  more  fully  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a part  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  from  their  condition  under 
the  Romans,  who  probably  only  continued  the  opera- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  The  mines  lay  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.  miles)  N.of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
spur,  which  forms  the  junction  of  M.  Idubeda  and 
M.  Orospeda  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
a space  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 

40.000  men,  and  brought  into  the  Roman  treasury 

25.000  drachmae  daily.  After  condensing  Poly- 
bius's descript  ion  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver, Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 

Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
fish  called  <Tic6p6pos,  a kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
<*Hed  garon.  (Strab.  L c .;  Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  Escombrtray  as  well  as  simply  La 
Jtlota,  the  Islet.  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighbourhood  (voAAifr  g rapix *ia, 
iii.  p.  158). 
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were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
the  gold  mines ; the  former  belonged  to  individuals. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca,  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  becoming  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  faction  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  tliat  the  palace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdrubal  povapxtKW  optySfurov 
I(ovalas).  During  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  15.  § 3: 
u xrortl  wpfoxVPt*  <«1  fraalKuov  I\v  Kapxv^o'y'iwy 
iv  Tails  Ktnh  rfyy  ’ISijptay  r 6wois ; Liv.  xxvii.  7, 
caput  Uispaniae.)  There  we  find  Hannibal  regu- 
larly establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  § 7,  15. 

§ 4,  5,  33.  § 5 ; Liv.  xxi.  5,  6) ; and  thence  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  b.c.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  § 11.)  It 
remained  the  Punic  head-quarters  daring  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  § 11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro- 
vision for  its  safety  (iii.  33).  Here  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spanish  peoples.  (Polyb.  x.  8. 

§ 3 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  I\ 
Scipio  (afterwards  the  elder  Africanus)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  b.c.  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a Btroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  he  made 
a rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
forces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fleet  under  Laelius,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
booty,  b.c.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvi. 
42 — 51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  continence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  3;  GelL  vi.  8.) 

The  important  dty  thus  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  their  previous  head-quarters  in  Hispania 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  making  it  his  bead- 
qoarters  (in  addition  to  T&rraeo),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  of  his  father  and  nnclc, 
b.c.  206.  (Liv.  xxviii.  18,  21,  et  alib .)  Under 
tho  early  emperors  it  was  a colony  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  Cqlonia  Victbix  JUUA 
Nova  Carthago  (coins),  and  the  seat  of  a con- 
ventus  juridicos,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plin.  l.c.\  Ba  lea  res.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Lcgatus  Caesaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarraconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (K apxvtovia, 
p.  161 ; ager  Carthaginiensis,  Varr.  H.  R.  i.  57.  § 2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  tho  other  from  Caxtulo  on  the 
Baetis;  it  was  234  M.  P.  from  the  former  place,  and 
203  from  the  latter.  {I tin.  Jnt.  pp.  396,  401  ) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a great  emporium,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  tho  most  flourishing 

* There  was,  among  the  contemporary  historians, 
some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polybius 
removes  by  authority  (x.  9;  Liv.  xxvii.  7). 
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city  of  those  parts.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  con- 
tinued to  rival  Takraco  in  importance,  till  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  it  as  deso- 
late in  a. d.  595.  ( Orig . xv.  I.) 

Among  the  natural  production*  of  the  land  aronnd 
New  Carthage,  Strabo  mentions  a tree,  the  spines  off 
which  furnished  a bark,  from  which  beautiful  fabrics 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).  This  was  the  spartum 
(owdprox  : a sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  the  city  the  name  of  Carthago  Spar- 
tak i a (see  names  above),  and  that  of  Campus  Spar- 
Uirius  (rb  Hwapraptov  xrtSt or,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
surrounding  district,  for  a length  of  1 00  M.  P.,  and 
a breadth  of  30  M.  P.  from  the  const:  it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  being  similar  to  tliat  of  flax.  (Plin. 
xiz.  2.  s.  7,  8 ; comp.  Plat.  PotiL  p.  280,  c. ; Xen. 
Cyn.  ix.  13;  Theophr.  U.  P.  i.  s.  5.  § 2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observation,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  min.,  and  being  distant  10  brs.  3 min. 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  § 5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  which 
are  interpreted  as  those  of  New  Cartilage;  but  many 
of  them  are  extremely  doubtful.  Those  tliat  an* 
certainly  genuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  L ».  k.  or  c.  V.  L 3*.  k.  (explained  above),  and 
more  rarely  v.  i.  ».  c.  (Flore*,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  L 
p.  316;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  36,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  70; 
Seat  ini,  p.  123;  Arunt.  Goth.-  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  41, 
foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (Kop^H*  waArno,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 64 : prob.  Carta  la  Vieja),  an  inland  city  of 
the  Uercaones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarraoo,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement, 
and  that  the  epithet  old  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  far 
more  famous  city.  (Marco,  Jiisp.  ii.  8 ; Ukert,  voL 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  419.)  [P.  S.] 

CARU'RA  (rd  Kapovpd),  a town  which  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663);  its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  describes  it. 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeandcr,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeandcr  from 
Laodiceia  to  Ephesus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NW.  of  Dtnizli , 
which  have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  Chandler. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  observes  that  Carura  contained  many 
inns  (wtu'5ox«Ia),  vrhich  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  a line  of  great  traffic,  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast.  He  adds  that  it  lias  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  j 
AU  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a great  number 
of  his  women,  they  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  (Asia  M inor,  c.  65) 
observed  on  the  spot  a jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprung 
up  several  inches  from  the  ground ; and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Carura  and  Laodiceia  was  the  temple 
of  Men  Carus,  a CarLui  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 


Strabo  there  was  a noted  school  of  medicine  here, 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeuxis.  This  school  was  of 
the  sect  of  Herophilus.  (Strab.  p.  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodiceia, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  traces  of  this  temple; 
but  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  conjecture. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentions  a place  called  Cy- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  Co- 
lossae  to  Sards*.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
I Phrygia,  and  King  Croesus  fixed  a stele  there  with 
j an  inscription  on  it,  which  declared  the  boundary. 

{ Leake  (Asia  Minor , &c.  p.  251)  thinks  that  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Carura.  It  could  not 
be  far  off;  but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  south  of  the 
Maeander  in  these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CARUS  VICUS,  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  a route 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  Clandiopolis 
in  Bithynia  through  Cratia  or  Flaviopolis,  and  Carus 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Carus  Vicus  was  30 
M.  P.  from  Flaviopolis.  [G.  L.] 

CARU'SA  (K apovtra  or  Kapouacra'),  a Greek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  south  of 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  from  it.  (Arrian,  p.  15; 
Martian,  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax  as 
a Greek  city;  and  by  Pliny  (vi.  2).  The  place  is 
GhtrsGh  on  the  coast,  which  is  identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Smab.  (Ha- 
milton, Asia  Minor,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  He  obeerves 
that  it  is  a good  harbour  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  the  anonr- 
mous  Peri  pi  us.  though  they  are  rendered  differently 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  ( Kapovdysax ),  a mountain  form- 
ing the  northern  boundary  between  Pannonia  and 
Noricum.  It  extended  from  Mount  Ocra  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  E.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aemona.  It  must  accordingly  be  identified  with  the 
range  between  the  Sommermg  ami  SchocH.  (Ptol. 
ii  14.  § 1,  iii.  1.  § 1,  where,  however,  the  common 
reading  is  KapowraSiqr.)  [L.  S.l 

CARVENTUM  (Kapovivrov:  Etk. Carventanus), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Latin 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  Kapvcvraroi  for 
Kopi/*KTa>'04  is  clearly  proved  by  Steph.  B s.  r.). 
No  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  the  city,  which 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aequians  or  Volscians,  but  the  citadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  was 
twice  surprised  by  the  latter  people;  the  find  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, b.  c.  409,  it  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  consul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequently  re- 
covered. (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Arx  Car- 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
situated  not  fiir  from  Mount  Algidus,  or  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Alhan  Hills ; but  there  is  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Gell  incline  to  place 
it  at  Rocca  Massimo,  a castle  on  a rocky  eminence 
of  the  Yrolscian  mountains,  a few  miles  from  Cora. 
(Nibbv,  Dmiomiy  vol.  iii.  p.  17;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Roms,  p.  374.)  [K.H.B.] 

CAKY'ETll,  in  Britain.  An  inscription  now  lost, 
but  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  ran  thus : 


CARVa 

D.  M. 

PL  MAKTIO  SEX 
121  C.  CARVBTIOR. 

QVESTOHtO 
VIXIT  AX  XXXXV 
MAKTIOLA  K1L1A  ET 
HKRK3  POX  BX 
. . CVRAV1T. 

(ilorselev,  Britannia  Ramona,  ii.  3.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAR  VO,  a place  on  the  rood  from  Lugdunum 
Batarorum  (Leyden)  to  Vemania  ( Immenstadt ). 
The  Antoni  ne  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  Ley- 
den  and  Trajectwn  ( Utrecht ),  and  another  between 
Utrecht  and  Carva.  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Arenacum  next  after  Carvo;  but  the  Table  makes 
Cistra  Herculis  the  next  station,  and  the  distance 
from  Carvo  to  Castra  Herculis  is  xiii.,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  M.  P.  D’Anville  affirms  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  place  lower  down  than  Wagmingen,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neder  Rhyn.  Walckenacr 
places  it  a little  lower  at  Rkenen , which  must  be 
near  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  have  fixed 
Carro  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

CA'RYAE  (Kapuai:  Eth.  Kapvdrifc),  a town  of 
Laconia  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
originally  an  Arcadian  town  belonging  to  Tegea, 
but  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territory.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  Kapvdreta;  Pans, 
viii.  45.  § 1.)  Caryae  revolted  from  Sparta  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  and  offered  to 
guide  a Theban  army  into  Laconia ; but  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  severely  punished  for  its  treachery, 
for  Archidamua  took  the  town  and  put  to  death  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Xen. 
Bell  vi.  5.  §§  24 — 27,  vii.  1.  § 28.)  Caryae  was 
celebrate*!  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caryatia,  and 
for  the  annual  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  virgins  used  to  perform  a peculiar 
kind  of  dance.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  § 9 ; Lucian,  de 
Salt  10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
in  the  second  Measenian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins,  who 
were  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Paus.  iv.  16.  § 9.)  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
cient dance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  that  the 
Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the 
female  figures  which  were  employed  in  architecture 
instead  of  pillars.  The  tale  of  VUruxius  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
credit  He  relates  (i.  1.  § 5)  that  Caryae  revolted 
to  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae;  that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
vity; and  that  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  employed  in  ar  • 
ehitecture  instead  of  columns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  given  rise  to 
dispute.  It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  10.  § 7),  and  from  the  history  of  more  than 
one  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Tegra  to  Sparta.  (Thuc.v.55;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §§25, 
27  ; Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  road 
fnirri  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
*t  the  Khan  of  K re  raid : but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boblaye  and  Ross,  that  it 
*to«d  on  one  of  the  side  roads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
Ross  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  of  Krevatd , in  a 
valley  of  a tributary  of  the  Oenus,  where  there  is  an 
insulated  hill  with  ancient  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
right  or  west  of  the  village  of  Ardkhova.  Although 
the  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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A rdkhova , it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  Klicura , and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a good  supply  af  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ArJkhoca,  to  which  Lycophron,  probably, 
alludes  (Kapntur  or  K apvKvv  torw,  I.ycophr.  149). 
(Leake,  Pelojtonneciaca,  p.  342,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
Recherche c,  p.  72;  Ross,  Reicen  im  Peloponnec,  p. 
175.) 

CARYANDA  (KaptWSa  ; Eth.  Kapuav5*/-j). 
Stcphanus  (».  v.  Kapvavba)  says  that  Hecatoeus, 
made  the  accusative  singular  K apvov&av.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a city  and  harbour  (aIutjk)  near  Myn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  Ar^f,y,  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 
is  an  emendation  or  alteration  ; the  MSS.  have 
A ifuoi  “ lake.”  Strabo  (p.  658)  places  Caryanda 
between  Myndus  and  Bargylia,  and  he  describes  it, 
according  to  the  common  text,  as  “ a lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephanos,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a town  ; but  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islands.  In  another  passage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a place  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(i.  16)  does  also.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a tmvn  on  the  island  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a native  of  Caryanda,  describes  the 
place  as  an  island,  a city,  and  a port  Tzschucke 
corrected  the  text  of  Strabo,  and  cluinged  Al/tvij  into 
Kifiyv  : and  the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modern  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ; but  if  we  change  Xifiv r?  into  klyup 
in  Strabo's  text,  the  word  rainy,  which  refers  to 
\tnvrj,  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Groskurd’s  note, 
Trawl.  Strab.  vol.  iii  p.  53.) 

Leake  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  227)  says  “ there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  large  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Pacha  Limdni , is  the  ancient  island  of 
Caryanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a narrow  sandy 
isthmus.”  He  considers  Pacha  Limdni  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caryanda  “ noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus.”  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanus  speak  of 
a A Ifiyy,  which  may  mean  a place  tlmt  communi- 
cated with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a remote  effect  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  most  know 
whether  there  is  a current  along  this  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  “ the  ancient  writer  ” as 
a Dative  of  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  “the  ancient  logographus.”  Scylax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  dowu 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  first  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ; for,  if 
the  Scylax,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.  [G.  L.] 

CARYSIS  (K dpwris)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Crya.  (Steph.  *.  v. 
Kpi'o.)  [G.  L.] 

CAKYSTUS.  1.  (Kdpu<7Toj  : Eth.  K apoanos  : 
Karysto),  a town  uf  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  M-t.  Oche.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  539),  and  19  said  to 
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have  been  founded  by  Dryope*.  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Diod. 
!v.  37;  Scymn.  576.)  Its  name  was  derived  from 
Carystus,  the  son  of  Cheiron.  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Eu- 
etath.  ad  Horn.  1.  c.)  The  Persian  expedition  under 
i)atis  and  Artaphcmes  (b.  c.  490)  landed  at  Ca- 
rystus,  the  inliabitants  of  which,  after  a alight  re- 
sistance, were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  invaders. 
(Herod,  vi.  99.)  Carystus  was  one  of  the  towns, 
from  which  Themistocles  levied  money  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  A few  years 
afterwards  wo  find  mention  of  a war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Carystiam;  but  a peace  was  in  the 
end  concluded  between  them.  (Thuc.  i.  98;  Herod, 
ix.  105.)  The  Carystians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Lamian  war.  (Diod.  xviii.  1 1.) 
They  espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  war 
agninst  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  Pol.  xviii.  30.) 

Carystus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  ijiarble, 
which  was  in  much  request  at  Rome.  Strabo  places 
the  quarries  at  Marmarium,  a place  upon  the  coast 
near  Carystus,  opposite  Halao  Araphenides  in  At-  I 
tica  ; but  Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  marks  of  the  f 
quarries  upon  Mt.  Ocha.  On  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  he  saw  seven  entire  co- 
lumns, apparently  on  tho  spot  where  they  had  been 
quarried,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  marble  is  the  Cipolino  of  the  Romans, — 
a green  marble,  with  white  zones.  (Sfrab.  x.  p.  446; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21,  xxxvL  6.  s.  7 ; Plin.  Ep.  v.  6; 
Hbull.  iii.  3.  14;  Sence.  Troad.  835;  Stat.  Thcb. 
vii.  370;  Capitol.  Gordian . 32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole’s Trawls,  p.  288.)  At  Carystus  the  mineral 
asbestos  was  also  obtained,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Carystian  stone  (Xlflot  Kapiartos,  Plut.  de  Def. 
Orac.  p.  707;  Strab.  /.  c.;  A poll.  Dysc.  Hist.  Mi- 
rab . 36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Carystus.  (Fiedler,  Reisedurch  Gritchtnlattd, 
vol.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antiponus,  tho  author  of  the  flistoriae  Mirabiles, 
the  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  the  physician  Dio-  j 
clcs  were  natives  of  Carystus. 


COOT  OP  CABTSTC8  IN  EUBOEA. 

2.  A town  in  Laconia,  in  the  district  Aegytis, 


| CA'SII  MONTES  (ra  Ka.Tm  5prj ; Klara  Jf.), 
a range  of  mountains  in  the  E.  of  Central  Asia, 
being  a continuation  of  the  Ascatancas  range,  and 
• forming  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  Scythia  extra 
| Imaum  and  of  Serica.  The  range  intersects  the 
j great  desert  of  Gobi  in  a line  from  W.  to  E.  Pto- 
lemy places  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain  in  1523 
long,  and  44°  lat.,  and  its  E.  extremity  in  171°  long, 
and  40°  lat  It  contained  the  N.  source  of  tbe 
| river  Bautis.  (Ptol.  vi.15.  §2,16.  §§3,5.)  [P.S.] 
j CASILI'NUM  (KcurtAtvov:  Eth.  Gasilinas:  Cio- 
pova),  a town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  river 
Vultumus,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Capua.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  but  a small  town, 
and  a dependency  of  Capua.  But  it  derived  import- 
ance as  a military  position,  from  its  guarding  tbe 
principal  bridge  over  tbe  Vultumus,  a deep  and 
rapid  stream  which  is  not  fordable;  and  on  this 
account  plays  a considerable  part  in  the  Second 
Punic  W ar.  It  was  occupied  by  Fabius  with  a strong 
garrison,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  217,  to  prevent 
Hannibal  from  crossing  the  Vultumus  (Liv.  xxii. 
1 5) ; and  tbe  following  year,  after  tbe  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  occupied  by  a small  body  of  Roman 
troops  (consisting  principally  of  Latins  from  Prae- 
neste,  and  Etruscans  from  Perasia),  who,  though 
little  more  than  a thousand  in  number,  had  the 
courage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  were  able 
to  withstand  a protracted  siege,  until  finally  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  19; 
Strab.  v.  p.  249;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6.  §§  2,  3;  Sil.  ItaL 
xii.  426.)  Livy  tells  us  on  this  occasion  that  Casi- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  ports  by  the  Vultumus, 
and  that  the  garrison,  having  put  ail  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  on  the  riykt 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Rome:  such  at  least  is  the 
natural  construction  of  his  words,  “ partem  urbis  quae 
cw  Vultumum  cst;”  yet  all  his  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  imply  that  it  was  tbe 
part  next  to  Capua  on  the  Ufl  bonk  which  they  held, 
and  this  is  in  fact  the  natural  fortress,  formed  by  a 
sharp  elbow  of  tbe  river. 

Casilinum  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  from  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
appears  that  Caesar  had  established  a colony  of  vete- 
rans there,  who,  after  his  death,  were,  together  with 
those  settled  at  Calatia,  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  his  adopted  6on  Octavian.  (Appian,  B . C.  iii.  40; 
Cic.  PhiL  ii.  40.)  This  colony  appears  to  have 
been  strengthened  by  M.  Antonius  (Cic.  L e.),  bat 
dul  not  retain  its  colonial  rights;  and  tbe  town  itself 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay;  so  that,  though 


near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Aleman.  Leake  supposes  that  Ca- 
rystus stood  at  the  Kalyria  of  GhiorghitzL  (Strab. 
x.  p.  446  ; A then.  i.  p.  31,  d.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kd- 
pvtrrot;  Leake.  Prlopontusiaca,  pp.  350,  366.) 
CASCANTUM.  [Vascones.] 

CASCI.  [Latini.] 

CASE  I RO’  FAE  (Kafffipmi,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §3), 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Ptolemy  divides 
Aria.  They  lived  in  the  south  part,  on  the  confines 
of  Drangiana.  [V.] 

CA’SIA  RE'GIO  (^  Kaffia  x^f**)*  * district  of 
Scythia  extra  Imaum.  SW.  of  the  lasedooes,  touching 


Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Campania,  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast  to  min.  (Strab. 
L e.;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  continued  to 
exist  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  its 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol  iii.  1. 
§ 68;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  period  of  its  final  decline  or 
distraction  is  uncertain;  bat  in  the  9th  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  town  on  the  spot,  when  the 
citizens  of  Capua,  after  the  destruction  t»f  their  own 
city,  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  Casilinum, 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Capua, 
which  it  continues  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 
[Capua.]  The  importance  of  its  bridge,  and  the 


on  tbe  W.  the  I mans  and  tbe  caravan  station  for  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  defence,  were  probably 
merchants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [Asca-  the  reasons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  to  the  modern 
t.vxcas],  and  extending  E.  as  tar  as  the  Cash  M.  Capoua  becoming  a strong  fortress,  though  a poor 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  §3.)  [P.  S.]  i and  unimportant  city.  [E.  II.  B.J 


CASINOMAGUS. 

CASINOMAGUS,  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  a rood  from  Mediolanum  Santonum 
(Saintes)  to  Ausritum,  Augustoritum  (Limoges), 
25.J  Homan  miles  from  Limoges.  It  seems  to  be 
Chassenon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne,  which  is 
a probable  corruption  of  Casinomagus.  D’Anville 
discusses  the  position  of  another  Casinomagus  some- 
where between  Auch  and  Toulouse , but  nothing  can 
be  made  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CASI'NUM  (Kdiuvov:  Eth.  Casinas,  -atis;  «Snn 
Germano),  a considerable  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  7 miles  from  Aquinum,  and  16  from  Vena- 
fruin.  It  was  distant  about  5 miles  from  the  left 
lank  of  the  river  Liris,  and  was  the  last  city  of  j 
Latium  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.  (Strab.  ■ 
v.  p.  237 ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  303.)  From  its  situation  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  Volscian  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people ; but 
it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Sainnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans.  (Varr.  de  L.L. 
vii.  29.)  In  n.  c.  3 1 2 a Roman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  lntcramna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Liris.  (Liv.  ix.  28.)  As  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy 
in  b.  c.  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a “ colonia 
avium”  (Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  subse- 
quent notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.  Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  on  one  occasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxvi.  9.)  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a for- 
tress, but  it  became  a flourishing  and  opulent  muni- 
cipal town,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
(Oic.  pro  Plane.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Its  territory, 
like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Venafmm,  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
broad  level  tract  from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  was  in  all  respects  very'  rich  and  fertile.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  ii.  8.  § lL  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic.  de  Ijtg.  Agr. 
ii.  25,  iiL  4.)  These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  Law  of 
Rullus  to  portion  out  among  the  Roman  citizens 
(Cic.  L c.) ; they  actually  underwent  that  fate  a 
little  later,  when  a military  colony  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not 
termed  a colony  by  Pliny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Murat.  I user,  p.1104.  7, 
8;  Orell.  2797);  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
rank,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a flourishing 
and  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part,  by  the  Ixanbards  in  the  6th  century ; the 
modern  city  of  San  Germano  has  grown  up  on  its 
rains,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  has  been 
retained  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d. 
529)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  lofty  hill  which  towers 
immediately  above  it. 

San  Germano,  however,  occupies  but  a part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Casinum,  the  ruins  of  which 
spread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  of  small  size  but  in  unusually  per- 
fect preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  own  private 
cost  by  Ummidia  Quadrat  ilia,  the  same  person  cele- 
brated by  the  younger  Pliny.  (Ep.  vii.  24;  further 
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| notices  of  the  same  family  are  found  in  Varro  de 
R.  R.  iii.  3.  9 ; and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoarc, 

| p.  270.)  Some  ruins  of  a temple  erected  at  the 
i samo  time  are  also  risible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a theatre,  a small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  a remarkable  style,  considerable  portions  of  a 
paved  road,  and  some  ports  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  is  said  to  have  replaced  a temple  of 
Apollo  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Diac.  i.  26;  Gregor.  Magn.  Died.  ii.  8.) 

In  the  plain  below  S.  Germano , and  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  now  called  Eiume  Rapido , are 
some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
much  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Varro,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a detailed  description ; 
it  contained  a museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a clear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.) 
It  was  this  same  villa  that  M.  Antonios  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  orgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Rapido  itself,  but  one  of  several  small 
but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  plain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italic  ns,  as  well  as  the  foggy  climate 
which  resulted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (SiL 
Ital.  iv.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Vilnius,  found  in  some  editions  of 
Varro,  appears  to  be  a false  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
loc.),  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
bin us  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido , which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  loc.  cit.)  The  ruins,  still  visible  at  S.  Germano, 
are  described  by  Romanelli  (rol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoare(C&m.  Tour,\o\.  i.  pp.  268 — 277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  (Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  40—46.)  [E.  H.  R.J 

CA'SILTS  MONS  (K aaiov  ; Jebel-eLAkrd),  a 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.751)  and  Seleuccia  (Plin.  v.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.  § 10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
side,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c.  towards 
the  SE.,  is  entirely  composed  of  supracretaceous 
limestone.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  bo 
5318  feet,  falling  far  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny’s  (/.  e .;  comp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a spec- 
tator on  the  mountain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene;  but  a furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  14.)  A feast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust at  a temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a sacri- 
fice to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  § 8;  Julian, 
Misop.  p.  361 ; Lc  Beau,  Bas  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
on  this  mountain  by  Die  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Trajan  and  Sevens  have  the  epi- 
graph ZETC  KAC IOC  CEAETKEftN  I1EIEPIAC. 
(Rasche,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  428.)  The  upper  part  of 
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Moth  Capias  is  entirely  a naked  rock,  answering  ' gives  us  the  form  found  in  HecaUeos;  and  further, 
to  it*  expressive  name  JebtUtl-Akrd,  or  the  bald  the  very  similar  nameCASPEifUA  certainly  designates 
mountain.  (Chesaey,  Exped.  Euphrat.  voL  L p.  the  country  of  Kashmir.  As  to  the  expedition  d 
386.)  [K.  B.  J.]  Scylax,  remembering  that  the  true  source  of  the 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kdotoi  Spot,  Strob.  i.  p.  38,  Indus  in  Tibet  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
•eq.  xvii.  pp.  758 — 796;  Mel.  i.  10,  iii.  8;  Plin.  v.  therefore  that  the  voyage  must  hare  commenced  near 
11.  s.  12,  rii.  13;  Lucan.  Bhars.  viii.  539,  x.  433),  the  source  of  one  of  the  chief  tributariee,  assuredly 
the  modern  EL  Katieh , or  EL  Kas , was  the  summit  no  better  starting  point  could  be  found  than  the 
of  a lofty  range  of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  borders  of  I Jelum,  at  the  lake  formed  by  it  below  Kashmir. 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea,  immediately  south  of  the  The  eastward  course  of  the  voyage  is  the  great  diS- 
Lake  Sirbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its  ! culty.  (Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  i.  pL  i.  p.  371 ; Ritter. 


summit  stood  a temple  of  Zeus- Ammon,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Cn.  Pompeitis  Magnus. 
The  name  of  Mons  Casius  is  familiar  to  English  ears 
through  Milton's  verse. 

u A gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
’Twixt  Dainiata  and  mount  Casius  old.” 

[W.  B.  D.] 

CA'SIUS  FL.  [Albania.] 

CA'SMENAE  ( Kaapitai,  Herod.  Steph.  B..  Ktur- 
pirau,  Thuc. : Eth.  Kanu*vaio%,  Steph.),  a city  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a colony  from  Syracuse,  90  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  u.  c.  643. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  affording  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  the  Gatnori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ; and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  for  assistance  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  Gela. 
(Her.  vii.  155.)  But  from  this  period  Casmenae 
disappears  from  history.  Thucydides  uppears  to 
allude  to  it  as  a place  still  existing  in  his  time,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, according  to  their  favourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
ones.  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain  : Cluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  Scicli , but  Sir  R.  Hoare  mentions 
tlie  ruins  of  au  ancient  city  as  existing  about 
2 miles  E.  of  Sla  Croce  (a  small  town  9 miles  W. 
of  Scicli),  which  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  Cas- 
rncnac.  They  are  described  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  And  importance;  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  358  ; Hoare’s  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASI’ATYRUS  (KairardrypoT,  Herod,  iii.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  CASI>AI,YRUS(Kairwdvvpor,  Hecat.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  e.,  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot:  wo\is  raeSapucl), 
ixrrt),  a city  on  the  N.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  PactyYce,  whence  Scylax  of  Cary&nda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
voyage  he  sailed  to  the  E.  clown  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyrus  and  the  district  of  PaetyTce,  dwell  to  the  N. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  are  described  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  arc  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  marvellous  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

On  these  simple  data  great  discussions  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  oar  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspatyrus  is  Cabul, 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  Kash- 
mir is  Kasyapa  pur , which,  condensed  to  Kaspapur , 


Erdkunde,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1087,  foil.;  Bohlen,  A lie  In- 
dien,  vol.  i.  p.  64  ; Schlegcl,  Berlin  Taschenbuch 
1829,  p.  17;  Von  Hammer,  Annal.  Tim.  vol.  ii.  p. 
36;  Bahr,  Excurt.  ad  Herod,  iii.  102;  Manner!, 
Geogr.  d.  Griech.  u.  Bom.  toL  v.  pt.  L pp.  7.  foil ; 
Forbiger,  A Ue  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  51 1.)  [P.  §.] 

CASPEPRIA  (Kaeruupia),  a district  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Hr- 
oasprs  (Jelum),  Sandahal  (which  is  no  doubt  the 
Arcsines,  C hr  nab ; see  Caxtahras),  and  Adris  or 
Rhoadis.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42.)  The  people  called 
Caspeiraei  (KaoMfipdlot)  are  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  as  E.  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  and  W.  of 
the  Gymnosopbistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Ganges. 
They  have  numerous  cities  (Ptolemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  is  Caspeira  (Kdoirripa),  evidently  the 
capital  (§§  47 — 50).  The  name,  the  position,  and 
the  number  of  cities,  all  concur  to  identify  Caspeiria 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir , which  is  watered 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Jelum  and  Ckenab,  be- 
sides smaller  rivers;  and  Caspeira  is  probably,  there- 
fore, the  city  of  Kashmir  or  Srinagar.  Mannert 
would  read  Kaerpftpta  (p  and  w being  letters  easily 
confused);  but  the  alteration  is  unnecessary,  for  a 
reason  stated  under  Caspattrls. 

Caspeira  Is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observations,  having  14  hrs.  5 min.  in 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  about  4|  hrs.  E. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  compared  with 
those  assigned  to  Bucephala  and  neighbouring  places, 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caspeira,  via.,  Kash- 
mir. (Ptol.  viii.  26.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

CASPEI'RIA  INS.  [Fortcnatak.] 
CASPE'RIA,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  known  only 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii. 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Silius  It  aliens  (viii.  416). 
The  latter  tells  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bac- 
trians, probably  connecting  it  absurdly  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  authors  associate  it  with  Fo- 
rnli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  site  is  corretily 
fixed  at  Aspra,  a village  about  15  miles  SW.  of 
Jiieti,  and  13  N.  of  Correst  (Cures).  (Cluver. 
ItaX.  p.  676;  Wcstphal,  Horn.  Kampagne,  p.  133.) 
Vibius  Sequester  ( p.  11)  tells  ns  that  the  river  Hi- 
mella,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Casperia;  it  is  suppof-ed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  .did.  [Hiuklijl]  [E.H.B.] 
CA'SPLAE  PORTAE.  [Casph  Months  ] 
CA'SPIAE  PYLAE  (ai  Kdonoi  w*Aeu,  P«L  v. 
44 ; Strab.  xi.  pp.  522,  526 ; o ! Kcfonoi  vvAsi, 
Hecat.  Fr.  171;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 7;  Arrian,  A nab.  iii. 
19;  KaowiaSes  wvAcu,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a narrow 
puss  leading  from  North-Western  Asia  into  the  NE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  ns  the  course  which  an 
army  could  take,  called  by  Dionysius  ( 1036)  KAi)i3*r 
yalris  ’Airi^ridoy.  Their  exact  position  was  at  the 
division  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a day's  journey 
from  tho  Median  town  Rhagae.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.) 
According  to  Ishlorus  Chant  a,  they  were  immediately 
below  M.  Caspius.  As  in  the  case  of  the  people 
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exiled  Caspii,  there  seem  to  have  been  fieo  moan-  j 
tains,  each  called  Caspius,  one  near  the  Armenian 
frontier,  the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Caspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  puriued  Dareins.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19; 
Curt.  vL  14;  Amin.  Marc.  xxiiL  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  mi  at  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
from  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(.Strab.  L p.  64,  xi.  pp.  505,  514,  xv.  p.  720,  &c.)  \ 
Tbe  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
piae Pylae  is  probably  a spot  between  Hark-a-Koh 
and  Siah-Koh , about  6 parasangs  from  Hey,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Derek. 
(Morier,  Second  Journey.)  [V.] 

CASPIAN  A.  [Cabtil] 

CA’SPII  (KchnrnM),  a nation  apparently  originally 
inhabiting  a district  of  Media,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cyras  (Aur),  and  adjacent  to  a mountain  which 
bore  the  name  of  M.  Caspius.  Their  exact  position 
and  their  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
as  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  near  the  Caspian  Soa,  which  derived  its  own 
name  from  them,  lienee  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a similar  named  people  in  another  locality  ou  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  gates  (Herod,  iii.  29;  Strab.  Epit.  xi.)f  and 
also  in  Albania  (Strab.  xi.  p.  502),  occupying  a dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Caaeiaxe, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
According  to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  resembled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  SE.  than  other  geographers.  (Ptol.  ri.  2.  6 5; 
Ud  L 2,  iii.  5;  Curt.  ir.  12.)  [V.j 

CA'SPII  MONTES  (Kaavia  Spij),  a western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  0 routes  and  Coro- 
nas (Demawend).  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
chores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  tbe  borders  of  Media, 
lljrcania,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
modern  town  of  Teheran.  They  doubtless  derived 
their  name  from  one  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  that  sea.  [Casrii.]  [V.] 

CASPI'NGIUM.  is  placed  by  tho  Table  on  a road 
from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  {Leyden)  to  Novio- 
inagus  (Nywugen).  It  Is  45  Roman  miles  from 
Noriomagus.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorkttm  and 
Spyek ; other  geographers  fix  it  at  Aspem.  [G.  L.] 
CA'SPIUM  MARE  (rj  Kcurirla  ddAarTa,  Herod. 
L 203;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 7,  vii.  5.  § 4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71, 
ri.  pp.  502,  506,  &c.;  t b Kderwior  riKayos,  Strab. 
ri.  p.  508),  the  largest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Aria, 
extending  between  lat.  48°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  and  55°  £L,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
Sxrmatia  Axiatica.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [Caspii.  "]  It 

bore  al.vi  the  name  of  the  Mark  Hyrcanium 
(Plin.  vi.  13;  M.  Hyrcannra,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66; 
Sinus  Hyrcanus,  Mela,  iii  5;  k T/wcavi'a  daAaTTa, 
H'.cat  Frarpn.  ex  Atheu.  it;  Polyb.  v.  44;  Strab. 
ii.  p.  68,  xi.  p.  507  ; Ptol.  v.  13.  § 6 ; Diod.  xvil 
*5.)  In  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  for  the  other ; they  are,  however, 
distinguished  by  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  states  that  this 
sea  commences  to  be  called  the  Caspian  after  you 
have  passed  the  river  Cyrus  (Fur),  and  that  the 
Caspii  live  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea  from  the  Hyrcani  who  live  along 
its  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
strictness,  be  called  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 


Ilyrcaniau.  Of  the  sue,  form,  and  character  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients ; and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (L  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  most  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8 days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part.  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hccataeus,  p.  92,  ed.  Kluusen)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  by  means  of  the  river  Plmsis, 
and  still  later  through  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a view  which  has  also  been  taken  by  some 
modern  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  /%#.  GY ogr. 
LI.  p.  113,  and  iii.  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot's  Reise  s. 
Ararat,  i.  p.  24,  Berl.  1834.)  Aristotle  (Meteor. 
i.  13.  § 29,  and  ii.  1.  § 10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  tho  true  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  tho 
majority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Mela,  iii.  5;  Plin.vL  13;  Curt.  vi.  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  from  a statement  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xL  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xriii. 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  § 4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Pal  us  (Sea  of 
Aral).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  seas 
were  originally  connected  by  an  arm  of  tbe  Oxus 
( Gikon ),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Sea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  the  indistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  JL  Hyrcani  urn  and  M.  Caspium  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  true  of  one 
only.  (Malte-Brun,  Gesch.  d.  Erdkunde,  L p.  71 1 
Kephalides,  Comm,  de  Mari  Caspio,  Got  ting.  1814; 
Eichwald,  Alte  Geogr.  d.  Casp.  A/ ceres,  Berlin, 

1838.)  rv.] 

CASSANDREIA  (KatxadfSpeta,  KacdrSpt ta ; 
Eth.  Katraaykpevs : Pinakd ),  a town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
I'allene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidaea.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaea  (norI8aja; 
Eth.  noTibaudrrji,  n<m5ai«t-s)  was  a Dorian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  i.  56 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  v.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  surrendered  to  tbe  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazus,  who  at  the  head  of  a large  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  return 
this  general  laid  siege  to  the  place  of  which  he 
; would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  ono  of  its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot 
! been  accidentally  discovered.  An  attempt  afterwards 
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made  against  it  by  the  Persians  was  unsuccessful, 
from  a sudden  influx  of  the  sea,  while  the  troops 
were  crossing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town  ; a 
great  part  of  the  Persian  force  was  destroyed,  the 
remainder  made  a hasty  retreat.  (Herod,  viii.  127.) 
There  was  a contingent  of  300  men  sent  by  Potidaea 
to  tho  united  GreeJc  forces  at  Plataca.  (Herod, 
ix.  28.)  Afterwards  Potidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  alius  of  Athens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitan  allegiance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epidemiurgi  were 
sent  there  every  year  from  Corinth.  (Time.  i.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  432  Potidaea  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians. 
After  a severe  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
finally  victorious,  the  town  was  regularly  blockaded ; 
it  did*  not  capitulate  till  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  through  such  extreme  suffer- 
ing from  famine  that  even  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  survivors.  (Time.  ii.  70.)  A body  of  1.000 
colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (Diod.  xii.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  AmphipoUs  and  other  Thracian  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  garrison  of  Potidaea,  but  the  attack  failed. 
(Thuc.  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Olynthians.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  § 16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  xv.  81  ; comp.  Isocr.  de  AntuL 
p.  1 19.)  Philip  of  Maccdon  seized  upon  it  and  gave 
it  np  to  the  Olynthians.  (Diod.  xvi.  8.)  The  Greek 
population  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cassander 
founded  a new  city  on  the  site  of  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greeks  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  j 
Olynthians,  who  were  still  surviving  the  destruction 
of  their  city.  He  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Cassandreia.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Liv.xliv.  11.)  Cas- 
sandroia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Pallene  ( Kassdndhra ),  and  soon  became  great 
and  powerful,  surpassing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Arsinoe, 
widow  of  Lyshnachus,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polyaen.  viii.  57.)  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
her  half-brother,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  Alcxandreia  and  Antioch, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  institutions,  and  was  a 
republic  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  though 
Cassander's  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(Niebuhr,  lectures  on  Ancient  History , vol.  iiL 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  b.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Apollodoms,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Exc.  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the  ducks  of  tliat 
port.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus  his  son  (b.  c.  169),  the 
Roman  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Enmenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cassandreia,  hut 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv.  xliv.  11,  12.) 
Under  Augustus  a Roman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia. (Marquardt,  in  Beckers  HamJbuch  tier 
Rom.  AU.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  118;  Eckhel,  D.  A',  vol.  ii. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  fell  before  the  barbarian 
Huns,  who  left  hardly  any  traces  of  it.  (Procop.  R.P. 
ii.  4,  de  Aedif.  iv.  3;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  152.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  both  autonomous  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhel  (/.  c.\  The  type  constantly 
found  is  the  head  of  Anunon,  iu  whose  worship  they 
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seem  to  have  joined  with  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Aphytis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASS  ANDRES,  CASSANITAE.  [Gauanm.] 

CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a population 
sufficiently  eastward  to  be  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(ZL  G.  v.  21);  indeed,  Cairi-velaunus  was  their 
king,  and  the  Oppidum  Caasi-velauni  (Caes.  1.  c.) 
was  a stockaded  village,  probably,  in  the  preset 
Hundred  of  Cassio-horj.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSI'OPE  ( Kcurcidn)').  1.  A town  and  pro- 
montory of  Corcyra.  [Cokcyra.] 

2.  A town  of  Epeirus,  more  usually  called  Cas- 
sope.  [Cassope.J 

CASSlOTIS  ( KaocrtwTit ),  a district  of  northern 
Syria,  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 16), 
the  cities  of  Antiocheia,  Daphxe,  Bactaialla, 
Ltdia,  Selecceia,  Epiphaxeia,  Rapiiaxea, 
Axtaradps,  Makathus,  M a hi  aml,  and  14  a- 
mi’Rga.  It  probably  was  never  considered  as  a 
political  division  (comp.  Marquardt,  Handbttch  der 
Rom.  Alt.  p.  176),  but  was  rather  a district  marked 
out  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  [Syria.] 
(Chesney,  Exped.  EupkraL  vol.  i. ; Thomson,  Bibl. 
Sacr.  vol.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSITE'RIDES.  in  Britain.  The  tin-county 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Scilly  Isles  were  more 
or  less  confused.  For  details  see  Britanxicae  Ln- 
sulak.  pp.  433 — 435.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSO'PE  (Ka<rcr«in7,  Stcph.B.x.  r.;  K curouwia 
w6\is,  Diod.;  KaccuSxr],  Ptol.),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cassopaei  (KacrtranraToi),  a people  of  Epirus, 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thesprotia  and  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  bordering  upon  Nicopolis. 
(Scylax,  p.  1 2 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  324,  seq.)  Scylax 
describes  tie  Cassopaei  as  living  in  villages;  but  they 
afterwards  rose  to  such  power  as  to  obtain  possession 
of  Pandosia,  Buchaetium,  and  Elateia.  (Dem.  de 
Hahn.  33.)  We  learn  from  another  authority  that 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  territory.  (Theopomp.  np. 
Harpocr.  $.  r.  ’EAdveto.)  Their  own  city  Cassope 
or  Cassopia  is  mentioned  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
Cassander  against  Alcetas,  king  of  Epirus,  in  b.  c. 
312.  (Diod.  xix.  88.) 

Cassope  stood  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea, 
on  the  road  from  Pandosia  to  Nicopolis  upon  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  of  Zdlonyo , near  the  village 
of  Kamarina.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake.  The  ruined  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a level  about  1000 
yards  long,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  circuit ; and 
those  of  tho  city  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  course.  The  city  was  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  circumference.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  50  feet.  Near  the  theatre  is  a subterra- 
neous building,  called  by  the  peasants  YasiLtspito, 
or  King’s  House.  “ A passage,  19  feet  in  length, 
and  5 feet  in  breadth,  with  a curved  roof  one  foot 
and  a half  high,  leads  to  a chamber  9 feet  9 inches 
square,  and  having  a similar  roof  5 feet  7 inches  in 
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height.  The  arches  are  not  constructed  on  the  I 
principles  of  the  Roman  arch,  but  are  hollowed  out 
of  horizontal  courses  of  stone."  Leake  found  several 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  Kamarina.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  seq.) 
cassotis.  [Delphi.] 

CASTA’BALA  (KcurrdSaAa : Eth.  KaoraSa- 
Xfui),  a city  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  prefectures  of 
Cappadocia.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Castabala 
and  Cy  bistro,  as  not  far  from  Tyana,  but  as  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Taurus).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
enumerates  Castabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Cap- 
padocian  towns.  In  Castabala  there  was  a temple 
of  Artemis  Persia,  where  they  said  that  the 
priestesses  walked  with  bare  feet  over  live  coals 
unhurt.  (Sec  Gro&kurd’s  Note , Strabo,  Transl.  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
genuine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  satisfactorily,  but  it  may  bo  at  Niode , 
NE.  of  Bor.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Castabala 
is  ifporoAt*  Kanrati.  [G.  L.  j 

CASTA'BALA  (rd  Kaard£aAa),  as  it  is  called 
by  Appian  ( Mithrid.  c.  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (v.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramus.  which  he  crossed  to  Mallus, 
and  he  reached  Castabaluin,  as  Curtins  (iii.  7)  calls 
it.  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issus  from 
Castabala,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then,  was  east  of  Castabala, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Ainanides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676),  now  Demir  Kapu. 

The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Catabolnm,  which  is 
Caitabalum,  east  of  Aegeae  or  Ayas,  26  M.  P.,  or 
20  geog.  miles.  The  distance  from  Ayas  to  a place 
called  Kara  Kaya  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  from  Ayas 
to  some  ruins  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
the  ruins  with  Castabalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
M.  P.,  or  12  geog.  miles  from  Castabalum  to  Baiac, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bayne,  which 
is  Boise,  was  determined  by  Lieut  Murphy  to  be 
geog-  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bayas  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
shorter  of  the  two  distances,  “ as  it  was  determined 
by  Itinerary,  while  the  other  distance  from  Ayas  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a boat  survey."  Accord- 
ingly he  identifies  Castabala  with  Kara  Kaya  (Ains- 
worth, Travels  in  the  Track , <fc.,  p.  56;  Ainsworth, 
London  Geog.  Joum.,  vol.  x.  p.  510,  &c.)  [G.  L.J  J 

CASTA'LIA  (KacrroAia : Eth.  KaaraXnlrrrji, 
which  Steph.  s.  v.  observes,  is  a common  form  in 
Ciluiao  names),  a place  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Theacenes  in  bis  Carica.  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  PONS.  [Delphi.] 

CA'STAMON  (Castamouni),  a town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Castamovni  is  a considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a branch  of  the  Ilalys. 
(Crainer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTAX  (Katrra^),  a city  of  Baetica,  probably 
identical  with  CasTULO.  [P.  S ] 

CASTELLA'NI  (KcuxTsAAayoi),  a people  of  llis- 
pania  Tarraooncnsis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
W.  of  the  Ausetaxi,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccetani, 
with  the  following  towns  : Sebendunum  (2c€*V8ov- 
w),  also  mentioned  on  a coin,  in  conjunction  with 
Uerda  (Seetini,  j>.  164);  Bcscda  (B iorfia:  S.  Juan 
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j de  las  Badcsas,  coins  ap.  Sent  ini,  p.  1 83) ; Egosa 
' (’E>cG<ra).  and  Basi  (Ba<n:  Ptol.ii.  6.  § 71 ; Ukcrt, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.l 

CASTELLUM  AMERINUBL  [Amrria]. 
CASTELLUM  CARACENORUM.  [Cara- 
cbxi.] 

CASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.  [Firmlm.] 
CASTELLUM  MENAPIORIJM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says,  “ then  after  the  Musa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a city  of  theirs  Castellum."  It  is  also 
supposed  by  D’Anvillc  that  it  may  be  the  “ Cas- 
tellum Oppidum  quod  Mosa  flavins  praeteriambit " 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  25).  But  the  words  “ Cas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod”  are  said  not  to  be  in  the 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valerius.)  As  there  is  a 
place  called  Kesstl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas, 
between  Huremonde  and  Vetdoo,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  the  Castellum  Menapiorum  ; for  it  would 
come  within  the  limit*  of  the  Menapii.  [G.  L.] 
CASTELLUM  (MORINORUM).  There  are 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  from  a place 
called  Castellnm,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gallia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongem,  a road 
leads  from  Castellum,  through  Fines  At  rebat  urn,  to 
Nemetacum  ( Arras ).  Another  route  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  runs  from  Castellum,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tumacnm  (Tournay) ; and  another  from 
Castellum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (/ia- 
vay).  The  Table  has  a route  through  Taruenna 
( Terouerme ) to  Castellum  Menapiorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  the  Castellum  on 
the  Maas,  but  the  Castellum  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
place  most  be  the  hill  of  Cassel,  in  the  dej  artment 
of  Nord,  south  of  Dunkerque , which  rises  above  the 
flat  country,  and  commands  a view  of  immense  ex- 
tent. It  was  certainly  a Roman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there  (Bast,  Recueil 
(f  AntiqtiiUs,  ft c.  trouvees  dans  la  Flandre.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum ; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Castellum  Menapiorum  in  the 
Table  cannot  bo  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Cassel , which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Castellum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Castellum  of  the  Morini.  [G.  L.J 
CASTELLUM  VALENTINIA'NI,  a fortress 
built  bv  the  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  Ammianus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  a.  i>.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
1 the  place  was  situated  between  Ixckenheim  and 
Mnnheim.  (Wilhelm,  German,  p.  69;  Kreutzcr, 
Zur  Gesch.  altrom.  Kultur  am  0 her  r he  in.  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

CASTHANAEA  ( KatrOavaia , Strab.;  K aararala, 
Lycophr.,  Steph.  B.,  Mel.,  et  alii : Eth.  KaaOavaiJs),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
lium,  with  a temple  of  Aphrodite  Casthanitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  hi*  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  I .cake  places  it  at  some  ruins,  near 
a small  port  named  TamLkhari.  It  was  from  this 
town  tliat  the  chcsnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183,  184;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  438,  443  ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3;  Lycophr.  907;  Nicandr.  Alexiph. 
271  ; Etym.  M.  s.  v Leake,  Northern  Greece t 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 
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CA'STXIUM  (Ki<r7Wo»'),a  mountain  at  Append  us 
of  Pmmphylia.  (Stepli.  t,  r.)  [G.  L.) 

CASTO'LI  CAMPUS  (KocttwAoC  wtZior).  Xe- 
nophon (Anab.  i.  1.  § 2),  says  that  king  Arta- 
xerxes  app»inted  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger, 
commander  of  all  the  forces  that  muster  at  the  plain 
of  Castolus.  Stephanus  (a.  r.  KturrutKov  irtbiov)  says 
that  Castolus  was  a city  of  Lydia,  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  is  KaoruAior.  He  quotes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  Ko^tojAou  vtiiov  the  words  A&putcv 
wt  Ztvixtwt':  and  also,  “it  was  so  called  because 
the  Lydians  call  the  Dorians  Castoli all  which  is 
unintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Steplianus 
could  £et  his  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
above.  If  there  were  any  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stephanas,  the  place  would  be  the  plain  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  change  Kacrra'AoD 
into  IlairraiAoC,  the  name  of  a branch  of  the  Hennas, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  alteration.  The 
place  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CASTKA,  a station  on  the  Candavian  or  Egnarian 
way, — the  great  line  of  communication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
it  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  a place  called  I’arembole,  which 
Cramer  (due.  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  identifies  with 
the  Castia  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a distance  of 
12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
routes  which  tne  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
part,  a place  called  Nicia  is  marked  at  1 1 M.  P 
from  Heracleia.  Tlic  Peutinger  Tables  mention  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  {Northern  Greece  voL  iii.  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  ramies,  Castra,  Parembole,  Nicia  i 
(Nicaea?  comp.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Nhccua)  have  re- 
ference to  the  military  transactions  of  the  Homans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  after  those  events 
constructed  a road  which  passed  exactly  over  the 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
rent Nile,  therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Sulpicius  on  the  Bcvus  (Liv.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Nicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  advantage 
over  Philip's  cavalry  near  Octal  uph  os,  which  was 
8 M.  P.  distant  from  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
xxx.  36).  it  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nicia), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8,  1 1,  and  12  M.  P.  in  length; 
that  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidus  descended  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octoluphua,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rent bole  or  Castra  on  the  river  Bevus.  [E.  IL  J.] 
CASTKA  ALA'TA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  n repurrbv  arparowtSor  of  Ptolemy. 

It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  § 13, 
viii.  3.  § 9),  and  by  him  only ; once  as  having  “ its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one -half,"  and  heing 
*•  distant  from  Alexandria  to  the  westward  2 hours  ; 
and  «me- sixth and  again,  as  being,  along  with  I 
Bunatia.  Tameia,  and  Tuaesis,  one  of  the  four  towns  ! 
of  the  Vacomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cal©-  1 
donians,  ami  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  viz.  with  Tayn e in  Ross,  [ 
with  Bmyhcad  in  Murray,  and  with  Edinburg.  | 
None  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.1 

CASTRA  CAECI'LIA  (CVrceres),  a town  of  Lu- 
sitania, in  Spain,  on  the  high  mad  from  Entente  to 
Caesarmugusta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  funner,  and  20 
M.  I*,  from  Turtnuli  (Alconeta)  on  the  Tagus.  (Itiu.  | 
Ant.  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Erne-  1 
rite,  and  formed  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
sarea (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  eontribnta  in  Norbam).  I 
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It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Caecilia  Gemellinom  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5.  § 8,  KoonAio 
r«M<AAtvo»’  ft  MerrAAmt : Bivar.  ad  Itextri  Cknm. 
p.  1 79,  ap.  Wesseling.  ad  /tin.  L c.).  [P.  S ] 

I CASTRA  CORN  ELI  A (Mela.  i.  7.  § 2 ; Plin.  v. 
4.  § 3;  C.  Comcliana,  Cacs.  B.C.  iL  24,  25;  C. 
Scipionis,  Oros.  iv.  22;  Kdtrrpa  KopryXitcr.  J’rripl. 
ap.  Iriart.  p.  488;  KopnjXlov  wapt^SoAv,  PtoL  w. 
3.  § 6 ; 6 2 tclvuevos  x^P^y  Appian.  B.C.  iL  44 : 
tifullnh).  a place  ( locus , Plin.  l.c.)  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  in  N.  Africa  (Zeugilana). 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  camp  established 
there  by  the  elder  Scipio  African  us  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Africa,  u.  c.  204.  It  is  fully 
described  by  C;tesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curio's 
operations  against  Utica  (B.C.  iL  24,  25).  It  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bagradas  (MejtrdaK).  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  being  distent  from  the  latter 
i place  a little  more  than  a mile  by  the  direct  nod, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a circuit  of  six  miles. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a straight  ridge,  jutting 
out  into  the  6ca,  broken  and  rugged  on  loth  its 
slopes,  but  the  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  Utica. 
(Comp.  Lucan,  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 
Curio,  he  says: — 

“ I tide  petit  tumulo?,  exesasqne  undiqne  rapes, 
Antaei  quae  rogna  vocat  non  vmna  vetustas : * 

the  last  line  appears  to  refer  to  some  legend  which 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  in 
spite  of  great  physical  changes,  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  bills  which  rise  up  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the 
Mtjerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
ations made  by  the  deposits  of  the  Mtperdak  have 
left  this  ancient  promontory  some  distance  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  coarse  of  the  river,  that  it 
now  flows  bet  ween  Utica  ( Bov-shtUtr ) and  the 
j Castra  (GkeUuk),  instead  of  to  the  8.  of  the  latter. 
(See  Bag ra has  and  the  map  under  Carthago.) 

The  unaccountable  neglect  of  the  Carthaginians, 
in  leaving  so  important  a point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  established.  Not  the  k-ast 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  there;  and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  without  opposition.  8o 
! in  the  Roman  period  : Curio  finds  the  place  unorru- 
pied ; and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the  traces  of  Scipio's 
| camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659:  tn 
1 ritrrU  ccmis  vestigia  ralU).  An  obscure  j«ssage 
in  Tertullian  (c/e  J'aUio , 3)  is  supposed  to  give  a 
! doubtful  indication  of  a town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  his  time.  No 
traces  of  ruins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  TrartU.  <fc. 
p.  150;  Barth,  W’onderungm.  <fcnp.  199.)  [P.&] 

CASTRA  EXPLORATORUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Kutupium,  distant 
12  miles  from  Blatum  Bulgium,  and  12  from  Lugu- 
vallum  ( Carlisle ).  Nclhtrby  best  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [K.G.L] 

CASTRA  HANNI'BAUS,  a town  or  port  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  at  the  point  where  the  two  bays, 
the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  Scyllarinos,  approach  near- 
est to  one  anotlier,  so  that  the  isthmus  between  them 
is  the  narrowest  ]*art  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
Solin.  ii.  § 23.)  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that 
the  place  derived  its  origin  from  having  l«eeu  a per- 
manent station  of  Hannibal  during  the  latter  years 
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of  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  when  he  was  shut  up 
within  the  BruttUn  peninsula ; but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  suggested  that  the  Castra  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  7 : u Castrorum  portorium,  quo  in 
loco  nunc  oppidnm  est ")  as  a seajort,  without  indi- 
cating its  locality,  may  probably  be  the  place  in 
question;  and  that  the  small  colony  of  300  settlers 
was  established  there  soon  after  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  199),  with  a view  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  subsequently  appears 
to  have  served  as  the  seaport  of  Scyllacium,  where  a 
more  considerable  Roman  colony  was  established  in 
b.  c.  122.  (Zumpt,  l.  c. ; Mommsen,  in  Bcrichte  der 
Sbdwtch.  Getelltchafl  der  Wig*.  1849,  p.  49,  foil.) 
Its  name  is  still  fiwnd  under  the  cormpt  form  “ Anni- 
bali " in  the  Tabula,  which  place*  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Lacinian  Promontory.  ( Tab.  Pent.  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrupt.)  Its  exact  site  lias 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Corace.  Earlier 
toptgrapherB  had  placed  it  at  a spot  now  called  Lf 
Castrllf,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sqnillact;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny’s 
statement,  though  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
accounts  of  Hannibal’s  operations  in  Bruttinm,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
near  Crotona  and  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46,  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19,  20;  Barrios,  de  Sit. 
Calabr.  iv.  4;  Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.  185.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CASTRA  HE'RCULIS.  This  is  ono  of  the  seven 
places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired ; and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  enumerates 
them,  places  Castra  Hcrcnlis  first,  and  Bingium 
(Broken)  last.  [Bingium.]  From  this  we  inay 
conclude  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Itins.  place  it  there.  [Carvo.]  Castra  Hcrcnlis 
may  be  Hertelt.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  NOVA.  [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'NA,  a fortified  hill  4 M.P. 
from  Attegua  and  Ucubis,  in  HLspania  Bactica. 

( Bell  Hitp.  8 : Attegua.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTRA  PYRRHI,a  place  in  Greek  Illyria  near 
the  river  Aous,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Ostanitaa, 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.  [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA,  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(it-  9)  and  others  call  it,  a Roman  camp  near  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
firmed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani- 
cs was  in  those  parts  (a.i>.  14),  Vetera  was  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions  . 
(Tacit  Arm.  i 48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Taci-  \ 
tas  {/list.  iv.  23),  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a good  post  for  keeping  the  Germaniae  in 
check;  and  during  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
existed  wlten  Civilis,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a town  had  grown  up  at  a short  j 
distance  from  the  camp.  (Hist.  iv.  22.)  Part  of  ; 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  plain,  j 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped  1 
thither  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
m the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civilis 
(a.  d.  70),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Cerialis.  Vetera 
was  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
vilis had  carried  a mole  into  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  hack  and  Hooding  the  adjacent 
grounds.  The  place  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Asciburgia  {Asburg). 
D’Anvillc  places  Vetera  at  Xanten  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Voretenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  This 
position  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  ono 
than  BUderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to 
We*tl , wljere  some  geographers  fix  Vetera.  Thia 
important  post  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  a place  of  importance,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Nero.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Castrimonienses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (iii. 
5.  s.  9.  § 63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  “ po- 
puli  ’’  of  Latium  (lb.  § 69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  tlwt  we  should  read  Moenienses.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  city  was  fortified  (oppidum  lege  Sul- 
lana  est  munitum,  Lib.  Colon.  1.  c.).  The  fonn 
Castrimonium  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ; but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castrimocnium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gru- 
ter,  ln*cr.  p.  397.  3;  Orelli,  Inter.  1393).  The 
j discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modem  city 
' of  Marino,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  this,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Cnstrimoenium  : it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3 miles  from  Albano , on  the  road  to  Frascati. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  ii.  p.  315 ; Gcll,  Top.  of  Homey 
p.  310.)  [E.H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.  [Iuci.] 

CASTRUM  1NUI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  {Aen.  vi.  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium ; hut  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silius  Italicus  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavinium.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  361 ; Ovid, 
Met.  xv.  727.)  Both  these  writers  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  full  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Servius  {ad  Am.  1.  c.)  and 
Iiutilius  {/tin.  i.  232),  who  have  confounded  it  with 
Cast  rum  Novum  on  tho  coast  of  Etruria.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  tlie  adjoining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  “ Castrana 
rura,”  as  a tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 : where,  however, 
some  editions  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  Nibby  sup|toses  it 
to  have  occupied  a height  on  tho  left  bank  the 
little  river  called  Fosso  deW  Incastro,  which  Hows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth ; a plausible 
conjecture,  whioli  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
a case.  ( Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  i.  p.  440.)  [E.  H.  B.  J 
CASTRUM  M1NKUVAK,  a town  or  fortress  on 
o o 2 
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the  const  of  Calabria,  between  llydruntum  and  the 
Iapvgian  Promontory.  It  derived  its  name  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vi.  p.  281)  as  having  been  formerly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  first  approach  to 
Italy : he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a hill,  with  a secure  port  immediately  below  it. 
(.-leu.  iii.  03 i,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  loc .)  Dionysius 
gives  the  same  account;  (i.  51 ) he  calls  the  spot  rb 
Ka\orufvov  'A(h jveuoe,  and  says  that  it  was  a pro- 
montory with  a port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  ( Kifihv  'AQpo- 
tlrrii),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  summer 
anchorage  (dtptrbs  bpuo i),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
must  not  take  Virgil’s  description  too  literally.  No 
mention  is  found  either  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
town  on  the  spot;  but  Varro  (as  cited  by  Probus, 
ad  Virg . Ed.  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Ca*trum 
Minervae  as  a town  (oppidum)  founded  by  Jdomc- 
neus  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considerable place  under  the  Romans;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  “ Ca-tni  Minervae  ” at  tlie  distance  of 
8 M.  P.  south  of  Hydruntum ; and  there  is  every 
prolability  that  the  modern  town  of  Castro,  which 
stands  on  a rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shore,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  Otranto,  occupies  the  site  in 
question-  There  is  a little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
nysius: though  the  little  port  now  called  Porto  Ba- 
disco,  more  than  5 miles  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
“ Minervium,*’  and  hence  some  modern  writers  (Man- 
ner!, Forbiger)  have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Mincrriuin,  established  by  the  Romans  in  \ 
n c.  123.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
established  tluit  that  name  was  only  a new  desig- 
nation fur  the  previously  existing  city  of  Scylacium. 
[ScrutciUM.J  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1.  (Kaarpor  Wor,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Castronovani,  I user.'),  a city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumcellae.  We  | 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a new  foundation,  and  that 
there  whs  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on  ! 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was  ! 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned  | 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3),  in  n.c.  191,  as  one  of  the  “co-  j 
loniae  inaritimae,”  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
Tliere  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  incant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Picenuin.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
l>ut  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a colony,  | 
in  common  with  its  neighbours  Fregeuac,  Pyrgi,  and 
Gravi*cae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  b.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 4 ) Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  third  century,  “Colouia  Julia  Castro  Novo” 
(Orell.  Inocr.  1009),  as  if  it  bad  received  a fresh 
colony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  (Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  291,  301;  , 
Jtin.  'Marti.  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Kutilius  it  | 
had  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  ruins 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneously  identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  Virgil.  (Kutil.  Jtin.  i. 
227 — 232.)  Serous  appears  to  have  fallen  into  tho 
same  mistake  (ad  Aen.  vi.  776).  The  site  of  Cas- 


tram  Novum  seems  to  have  been  correctly  fixed  by 
Clover  at  a place  called  Torre  di  Chiarvccia,  about 
5 miles  S.  of  Civita  Vecckia  (Centumcellae), — 
where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  still  visible. — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver.  Jtal.  p.488;  D’Anville,  AnaL 
Geogr.  de  T Italic,  pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  (Katrrpovyoour,  Strab. ; Kdorpov,  Ptol.).  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  preceding,  a Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  tlie  Castrum,  the  foundation 
of  which  as  a colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleius,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  tlie  date.  The  latter  represents  Firmmn 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
| First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castrum  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  about  n.c.  282. 
(Liv.  Epti.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  is 
found  as  a colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3)  as  a “ colonia  mari- 
tima,”  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  “ ager 
Castranus,”  was  portioned  out  to  fresh  on]oni>ts 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resume  the  rank 
of  a colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castrum  Trucntinum,  and  15  from  Adria  (/tin.  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  Giulia  Nuoca,  a little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Tordino,  the  Batiuus  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  Flaviano,  near  the  hank  of  tlie  river,  and  below 
the  modern  town  of  Giulia  Xuora,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D'An- 
ville,  AnaL  Geogr.  de  l Italic,  p.  181;  Rom  and  li, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTI'NUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
Stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Troento  ci vitas.  Iti*.  Ant 
p.  101),  was  a maritime  city  of  Picenuin,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Truentus  (7*row4o).  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a Roman 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  there  was  a town  previously  exist- 
ing on  the  spot,  which  was  a Liburnian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  1.  c .)  Castrum  Truentiuum  is  men- 
tioned daring  the  Civil  Wars  as  one  of  the  places 
occupied  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  through  Pi- 
cenum from  Ariminum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  history.  Its  territory  (the  “ ager  Truenti- 
nus  ”)  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continued  existence 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  434;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  308, 
313;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  but  its  exact  sit® 
has  not  been  determined.  D’Anville  placed  it  at 
Monte  Brandonc,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  to  Roma- 
nelli  some  vestiges  of  it  arc  still  visible  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Tronto,  at  a spot  called  Toms  di  J/ar- 
tin  Sicuro.  (D'Anville,  AnaL  Geogr.  de  l Ital.  p. 
169;  Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  294.)  [E.  IL  B.] 

CASTRUM  VERGIUM.  [Bkkoistaxi.J 
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CASTULO. 

CA'STULO  (KairraAoJi',  Polyb.,  Strab.  &c.,  con- 
tracted into  KcbrrA»K,  Plut.  Sert.  3,  and  VRR.  to 
Strabo;  KaffrovKuv , Ptol.  ii.  G.  § 59,  and  VRR. 
to  Strabo;  KaaroXuv,  Appiitn.  Ilisp.  16:  Castu- 
koetuu:  Cazlotui ),  the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  in 
Hispania  Tanuconensis,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (Ptol.  L c.;  Arte- 
midor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. ; Strab.  iii.  p.  152,  where  the 
words  ical  'P.p'ta  are  supposed  by  Ukert  to  be  a later 
addition;  sec  OrktaM:  Plutarch,  I.C.,  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  lay  very  near  the  boundary  of 
Baetica  (Strab.  in.  p.  166).  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Baetis  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  observes  that  above 
Conluba,  towards  Castulo,  irl  KocrrAwi'or,  the  river 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Corduba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  reads,  one  leading  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  M.  P. : 
two  others  to  Corduba, thedistancea  being  respectively 
99  M.  P.  and  78  M.  P. ; and  the  fourth  to  Malnca, 
the  distance  being  291  M.  P.  As  to  the  places  near 
it,  it  was  22  M.  P.  from  Mf.ntfsa  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
from  IuTURGia,  32  M.  P.  from  UciKSnis,  and  35 

M.  P.  from  Tuoia  (/<*».  Ant.  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A further  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
by  the  fact,  twice  stated  by  Polybius,  that  BAKCULA 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Polyb.  x. 38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  silver  mines  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  abounding  in  the  mountains  along  the 

N.  side  of  the  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir ),  and  the  term 
Saltus  Castulonensis  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a considerable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Pulyb.  U.  cc.;  Liv.  xxii.  20,  xxvi.  20,  xxvii.  20; 
Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fanu  x.  3 1 ; Strab.  iii.  p.  142;  there 
were  also  lead-mines  near  Castulo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.C.  i.  38,  speaks  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  valleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis: 
it  corresponds  to  the  Sierra  dt  Cazorla , or  E.  part 
of  the  Sierra  Moreno.')  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  Cazlona *, 
about  half  a league  from  Linares , on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Cruadalimar , a little  above  its  jnnetion  with 
the  Guadalquivir ; and  the  site  is  further  identified 
by  mins  with  inscriptions,  and  by  the  mutilated 
sculptures  frequently  found  there.  “At  Palazuelo* 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  of  Hannibal,”  who  was  a native  of  Castulo 
(Liv.  xxiv.  41  ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  97);  and  “the  fine 
fountain  of  Linares  is  supposed  to  be  a remnant  of 
the  Roman  work  which  was  connected  with  Castulo.” 
The  mines  of  copper  and  lead  close  to  the  place  are 
still  very  productive  ; and  in  the  hills  N.  of  Linares, 
the  anci>  nt  silver-mines  called  Ixts  Pozoa  de  Anibal 
niay  not  improbably  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  come  to  him  through  his  wife.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
31 ; Morales,  Antig.  pp.  58 — 62  ; Florez,  E$p.  S.  vol. 
'ii.  p.  136,  vol.  v.  pp.  4,40;  ¥on\,  IlandlH'ok,  p.  166.) 

The  valley  of  Cazlona  has  also  a certain  resem- 
blance to  that  on  the  side  of  Parnassus  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silius  Italic  us  (iii.  392,  “ Fulget  prnecipuis 
Pamasia  Castulo  signis  ”),  and  in  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  first  inhabitants 

* Prichard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Ca- 
torlay  E.  of  Jaen,  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Strabo  (iii.  p.  142)  placed  it  near  the 
source  of  the  Baetis,  whereas  his  language  refers 
only  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 
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J (hence  called  Costal  ii)  were  colonists  from  Phocis 
(iii.  97,  foil.:  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  invention,  can 
: hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  has  two 
I summits,  with  a narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  Guadalimar  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus. (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  clow  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  circumstance  of  Hannibal's 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  213  (Liv.  xxiv.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  have  made  Castulo  his  head- 
quarters, and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
ilisp.  16),  his  brother's  fate  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo,  and  its  neighbour  Illiturgi 
( maxi  me  maignea  et  magnitudine  et  noxa , Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  returned  to 
the  Punic  alliance;  and  their  puni:diment  was  one 
of  young  P.  Scipio's  first  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  exjwlled  from  Spain,  b.  c.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a story  in  Livy's  somewhat  doubtful  version). 
Illiturgi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  cruelty  ; but  the  Spaniards  in  Castulo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  of  their  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a voluntary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  ita 
Punic  garri.son,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
fate  so  little  milder  than  that  of  Illiturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  19.  20.) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castulo  was  a muni- 
cipiurn,  with  the  jus  Latmum,  belonging  to  the 
conventus  of  New  Carthage ; and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caesari  vttmles.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
I user.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  323.  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  tielong  to  the  period  of  its  independence ; 
they  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraconensis)  : their 
usual  type  is  a winged  sphinx  (Florez,  Med.  de 
E*p.  vol.  i.  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ; Mionnct,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Sestini,  p.  128;  Eckhel, 
vol.  L p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(Kcbrra()  of  Appian  ( Ilisp . 32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo. (Comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  41  ; Steph.  B.  a.  v.  K dtrro^; 
Wesseling.  ad  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  403  ; SchweighStucr,  ad 
Appian.  p.  242.)  [P.  S ] 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.  [Castulo.] 
CASUA'KIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Darantaaia  (Mou  tiers  en  Ta- 
rentaiae)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tnsia  to  Casuaria,  which  D’Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a small  river  called  La  Chaise , and  in  the 
canton  of  Ceserieux,  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casuaria.  From  Casuaria  tho  road  is  continued 
through  Bautae  [B altar]  to  Geneva.  [G.  L.] 
CASH  ARIL  [Chasnari.] 

CASUENTUS,  a river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandrus  and  Metnpontutn.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  Basiento , a considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bnidanus  ( Bra - 
dano ),  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 
5 miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a short 
distance  S.  of  the  site  of  Metapontum.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CASUS  (Katrof : Eth.  Kaaioi),  an  island  between 
oo  3 
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Carpathus  and  Crete,  is,  according  to  Strabo,  70 
stadia  from  Carpathus,  250  from  Cape  Samraonium 
in  Crete,  and  U itself  80  stadia  in  circumference. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  489.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  makes  it 
7 M.  P.  from  Carpathns,  and  30  NL  P.  from  Saiiuno- 
niuin.  It  is  mentioned  by  Uoiner  (/L  ii.  676).  It 
is  wild  to  liave  been  fonnerly  called  Amphe  (Achne) 
and  Astmbe ; and  it  was  supposed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  of  Mt.  Casium  in  Syria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (Stcph.  B.  i.  vv.  Rarer,  Ksurior  ; Plin. 
v.  31.  s.  36.) 

Casus  has  been  visited  by  Rosa,  who  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  a single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  are  | 
several  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Strabo  calls 
(/.  c.)  ai  Kaoiwv  rvnoi . Russ  found  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  at  the  village  of  Pol in  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  FIoAiov  or  n oAfStor).  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  Kmporewn,  where  Rons 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains : among  others, 
ruins  of  sepulchral  chambers,  portly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  coins,  since  the 
Island  was  probably  always  dependent  either  upon  Ct» 
or  Rhodes.  In  the  southern  {art  of  the  island  there 
is  a small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
called  Argo g,  a name  which  it  has  retained  from  the 
must  ancient  times.  We  tind  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lyuma  ami  Nisyrus.  Before  the  Greek  revolution. 
Casus  contained  a population  of  7500  souls;  and 
though  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  almost  desert  oil,  its  imputation  now  amounts  to 
5000  Its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  many 
as  75  large  merchant  vessels,  and  a great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Ross,  lieuen  in  den  Gritxh.  1 rutin, 
vol.  iii.  p.  32,  seq.) 

CASYSTES  (Kmrfanfl),  a port  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  after  describing  Tens,  says,  “ before  you  come 
to  Erythrae,  first  is  Gerae,  a small  city  of  the 
Teians,  then  Corycus,  a lofty  mountain,  ami  a 
harbour  under  it,  Casystes;  and  another  harbour 
called  Erythras”  (see  Groskurd's  TrrtuuL  voL  iii. 
p.  24.  25,  and  notes).  I*  is  probably  the  Cyasns  of 
Livy  (xxxvi.  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fieet  of 
Antioch  us  sailed  (b.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defeated  by 
Eumenes  and  the  Romans.  Leake  supples  this 
{jort  to  be  Lnteota,  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
cast.  [G.  L.] 

CATABAKI  (Kora  farm),  a people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  L e.,  on  the  cast  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-tl-  ; 
Mandeb,  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitae.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catahania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Baaa 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply  | 
the  classical  inversion  of  Beni  Kokina,  the  great  i 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Suit  hem  Arabia  ( A roMo,  voL  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proved  in  vol.  i.  pp>.  83.  84.  131,  132),  and 
finis  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jok- 
tan  (dm,  x.  25,  26).  the  recognised  father  of  the 
primitive  tribes lif  Arabia  ( lb . i.  p.  77).  [G.  W.j 

CAT  AC  EC  AU'ME  XE  (t)  Kcrrajtwccu*ii«Mt,  or 
“ the  burnt  country "),  a tract  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strain*  (p.  628).  after  describing  Philadelphia,  says,  , 
**  Next  is  the  country  called  Catacecaameoe,  which 
is  abwit  5*J0  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  must  call  it  Mysia  or  M-ustnia,  for  it  is 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trees,  except 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Catace- 
caumenites,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  none  of 
the  wines  that  are  in  repute.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  country  is  of  ashes,  but  the  mountainous  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  if  it  bad  been  burnt.”  Re- 
jecting certain  fanciful  conjectures  the  geographer 
concludes  that  this  appearance  had  been  caused  by 
internal  fires,  which  were  then  quenched.  He  adds, 
“ three  pits,  or  cavities,  are  pointed  out,  which  they 
call  blast -holes  (0uircu),  about  40  stadia  from  one 
another ; rough  hills  rise  above  them,  which  it  is 
probable  have  been  piled  up  from  the  liquid  matter 
that  was  ejected.”  Strabo  correctly  distinguishes 
the  ashes  or  cinders  of  this  country  from  the  hard 
rugged  lava. 

'Hie  volcanic  region  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
Hermus,  and  contains  the  modem  town  of  Kvula. 
There  are  three  cones,  which  are  more  recent  than 
others.  They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  answer 
to  Strabos  description.  They  are  **  three  remark- 
able black  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  with 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.  From  each  of  them  a 
sea  of  black  vesicular  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bursting 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  encircling 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
country  through  pre-existing  hollows  and  valleys, 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hermus,  flowing 
from  E.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  hills'* 
(Hamilton).  The  cones,  and  their  lava  streams, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ; the  sur- 
faces arc  not  decomposed,  and  contrast  with  the  rich 
surrounding  vegetatioo.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
cones,  Kara  Ifevlit,  near  Koula , is  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  above  the  town  of  Kornla, 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  this  cone  to 
ti>e  west,  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain.  The  crater 
of  this  cone  is  perfect.  In  a ridge  between  these 
two  cones  is  a bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  lava  stream. 
The  third,  and  most  westerly  ii"  these  recent  craters, 
has  a cone  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  cinders,  scoriae 
and  ashes ; and  the  crater,  winch  is  the  best  preserved 
| of  the  three,  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference, 
anil  300  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  craters  lie  in 
a straight  line  in  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hermus  and  its  branch  the  Cogam  ns.  Streams  of 
lava  have  issued  from  all  these  cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  after  pasriTig  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  made  its  way  into  the 
, valley  of  the  Hennns,  and  run  down  the  narrow  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sardis. 
There  are  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
lavas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  mere  recent 
period.  This  country  still  {.reduces  good  wine. 

Major  Keppel  found  at  Konla  an  inscription  with 
the  name  M rjwr*s,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
J/tgnt,  which  lies  between  the  second  cone  and  the 
most  westerly ; and  Hamilton  saw  there  a Urge 
stone  built  into  the  walls  of  a mosque  with  Mauxrvt 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  learn  {run 
Strabo,  was  called  Maeooia,  and  there  was  a town 
of  the  same  name,  which  Jftgnt  may  represent. 
(Hamilton*  litsearcAe*,  voL  L p.  136.  ii.  p.  131 
&0  [G.  L.1 

CATADITA.  [Xilus.) 

CATAEA  (Karoio,  Arrian.  Imd,  37),  an  r>Urri 
on  the  western  limit  of  Canuania,  at  vat  12  cdks 
from  the  shore.  It  was.  according  to  Arrian.  Uw 
and  desert;  a character  which  it  still  retains,  acced- 
ing to  Therenot,  though  more  modem  aoUMritiet 
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(cited  by  Vincent)  speak  of  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
Nearchus  found  it  uninhabited,  but  frequented  by 
visitors  from  the  Continent,  who  annually  brought 
goats  there,  and,  consecrating  them  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  left  them  to  run  wild.  Hence  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  called 
Aphrodisi&s  by  Pliny  (vi.  28),  the  situation  of  which  is 
still  further  determined  by  his  adding  “ inde  Per  rid  is 
iiiifium.”  Perhaps  the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  Ktish  or  Ken.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
AVarolw,  vol.  i.  p.  362;  Ouselcy,  Travels  in  the 
East.  i.  p.  270.)  rV.l 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNI.  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  mentions  the  Civitas  Catalaunorum 
among  the  cities  of  the  Provincia  of  Bclgica  Sc- 
c un-la.  and  between  the  Civitas  Suessionum  and  the 
Civitas  Veromandnorum.  Anrelian  defeated  Tetri- 
cus  **  apud  Catalannos.”  (Eutrop.  ix.  13.)  Ainmi- 
anns  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  mentions  Catelauni  and 
Betni  as  states  or  peoples  of  Belgica  Sec  undo.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  places  the  Durocatelauni  on  a road 
from  Auttm,  through  Auxerre  and  Troyes , to  Duro- 
cortorum  {Reims);  and  the  Durocatclauni  are  next 
to  Reims , at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  place  is  ChAlons-sur-Sfame.  There 
seems  to  be  no  extant  authority  for  the  name  Dnro- 
catalaunum ; but  as  there  is  Durocortorum,  there 
may  have  been  Dnrocatalaunum.  According  to  usage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  nameCatalauni  finally  designated 
both  the  people  and  the  town;  and  ChAlons  is  a 
corruption  of  Catnlanni.  At  Chilians  the  Roman 
Aetios  defeated  Attila,  a.  n.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Catalauni  were  dependent 
on  the  Kcmi,  or  included  in  their  territory.  The 
Catalauni  are  represented  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
Ch&lons.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  ou  them.  [G.  L.] 

CATANA  or  CA'TINA  * (Kardnj:  Kth.  Ka- 
tokcuov,  Catanen>is  or  Catinensis:  Catania),  a city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  about  midway 
between  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  All  authors 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  colony,  of  Chal- 
cidic origin,  but  founded  immediately  from  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Naxos,  under  the  guiilance  of 
a leader  named  Euarchus.  The  exact  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  from 
Thucydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  that  of 
Leontini,  which  he  places  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syracuse,  or  730  b.  c.  (Thuc.  vi.  3;  Strub.  vi.  p. 
268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Scyl.  § 13;  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.) 
The  only  event  of  its  early  history  which  lias  been 
transmitted  to  ns  is  the  legislation  of  Charondas, 
and  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.  (See 
DicL  of  Biogr.  art.  Charondas.)  But  from  the 
fact  that  his  legislation  was  extended  to  the  other 
Chalcidic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Magna 
Graccia  also,  as  well  as  to  his  own  country  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  9),  it  is  evident  that  Catana  continued  in 
intimate  relations  with  these  kindred  cities.  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  but  that  despot,  in  b.  c.  476, 
expelled  all  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tablished at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  the  city 

• Roman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  forms 
Catana  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common,  and  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(Orell.  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 

Kordio7.  and  the  modern  Catania,  would  point  to 
the  former  as  the  more  correct. 
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with  a new  body  of  colonists,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  tlian  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracusans,  partly  of  Peloponnesian^.  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  city.  As  such  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  honours 
from  the  citizens  of  his  new  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  49, 
66 ; Strab.  l.c. ; Pind.  Pyth.  i.,  and  Schol.  ad  loc.)  But 
this  state  of  things  was  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Hieron  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Thrasybulus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
Ducetius,  king  of  the  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Inessa  (to  which  they 
gnve  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalcidic 
citizens  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Catana, 
B.  c.  461.  (Diod.  xi.  76;  Strab.  l.c.) 

The  period  which  followed  the  settlement  of  af- 
fairs at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catana,  as  well  os  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  general;  but  we  have  no  details 
of  its  history  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalcidic  connections,  at  first  refu.-ed 
to  receive  the  Athenians  into  their  city:  but  the 
latter  having  effected  an  entrance,  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invaders,  and  Catana  became  in  consequence  the 
headquarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  throughout 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  their 
subsequent  operations  against  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
50—02,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  6,  7;  Plut.  Me. 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Catana  after  the  close  of  this  expedition:  it  is  next 
mentioned  in  B.c.  403,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
ns  slaves,  and  gave  up  the  city  to  plunder;  after 
which  lie  established  there  a body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
n.  c.  396,  ami  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  appnsu  h of 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  llimilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
fought  immediately  off  Catana,  and  that  city  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population;  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  exist.  Callippus, 
the  asssssin  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  for  a time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Pint.  Dion.  58)  ; and  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  it  subject  to  a despot  named  Ma- 
mercus,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleon.  (Diod.  xvi.  69;  Plut. 
Timol.  13,  30 — 34.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appears  to  liave  continued  to  retain  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  the 
former,  at  others  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
landed  in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  open  its  gait’s  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. (Diod.  xix.  110,  xxii.  8,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Punic  War,  Catana  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which  made  their 
submission  to  the  Romans,  after  the  first  successes 
of  their  arms  in  b.  c.  263.  (Eutrop.  ii.  19.)  The 
o o 4 
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expression  of  Pliny  (vii.  60)  who  represents  it  w 
having  been  taken  by  Valerias  Messala,  Is  certainly 
a mi-take.  It  appears  to  have  continued  afterwards 
steadily  to  maintain  its  friendly  relations  with  Rome, 
and  though  it  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
confederate  city  (foederatn  civitas),  like  its  neigh- 
bours Tauroinenium  and  Messana,  it  rose  to  a 
position  of  great  prosperity  under  the  Roman  rule. 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentions  it  as,  in  his  time,  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city;  it  retained  its  ancient 
muni<  i|Mil  institutions,  its  chief  magistrate  bearing 
the  title  of  Proagorus;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily  for  the  export 
of  com.  (Cic.  I 'err.  iii.  43,  83,  iv.  23,  45  ; Liv. 
xxvii.  8.)  It  subsequently  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  Sextus  Potnpeius,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence ouo  of  the  cities  to  which  a colony  was 
»ent  by  Augustus;  a measure  that  appears  to  have 
in  a great  degree  restored  its  prosperity,  so  that  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
island  that  was  in  a flourishing  condition.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  268,  270,  272;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.)  It  re- 
tained its  colonial  rank,  as  well  as  its  prosperity, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire;  so 
that  in  the  fourth  century  Ausonios  in  his  Ordo 
Xobilium  Urbium , notices  Catana  and  Syracuse 
alone  among  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  n.  c.  535,  it 
was  recovered  by  Belisarius  from  the  Goths,  and 
be«  ame  again,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. one  of  the  most  iinjmrtnnt  cities  of  the  island. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87,90.  93,  94;  Procop.  B.G.  i.  5.)  At  the  present 
day  Catania  still  ranks  as  the  third  city  of  Sicily, 
and  is  little  inferior  to  Messina  in  population. 

The  position  of  Catana  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  the  source,  as  Strabo  remarks,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  the  city.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  violent  outbursts  of  the  volcano  from  time  to 
time  desolated  great  parts  of  its  territory ; ou  the 
other,  the  volcanic  ashes  produced  a soil  of  great 
fertility,  adapted  especially  for  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  Oue  of  the  most  serious  ca- 
lamities of  the  former  class,  was  the  eruption  of 
b.  c.  121.  irbsn  great  pul  ty  was  over- 

whelmed by  streams  of  lava,  and  the  hot  ashes  fell 
in  such  quaji. ities  in  the  city  itself,  as  to  break  in 
the  roofs  of  tlie  houses.  Catana  V 
xempted,  for  10  years,  from  its  usual  contributions 
to  the  'Roman  state.  (Oros.  v.  13.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  broad  tract  of  plain  to  the  SW.  of 
Catana  ( the  J'icnu  cti 

of  great  fertility),  appears  to  have  belonged,  in 
ancient  times,  to  Leontiai  or  Ccnturipa,  but  that 
portion  of  it  between  Catana  itself  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Syrnaetlras,  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter  city,  and  must  have  furnished  abundant 
supplies  of  corn.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  which 
is  now  a very  small  and  confined  one  (having  been 
in  great  {-art  filled  up  by  tin*  eruption  of  1669), 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  wai  the  chief  place  of  export  for  the 
corn  of  the  rich  neighbouring  plains.  The  little 
river  Amknaxus,  or  Amenas,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  was  a very  small  stream,  and  could  never 
have  been  navigable. 

Catana  was  the  birtli-place  of  the  philosopher 
and  legislator  Charondas,  already  alluded  to;  it  was 
also  the  place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Stesh  liorus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  a magnificent 
sepulchre  outside  one  of  the  gates,  w hich  derived 
from  thence  the  nam  of  Porta  Stosichoreia.  (Suid. 


; s.  v.  2tt jalxopo*-)  Xenophanes,  the  philosopher  of 
Elea,  also  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  there 
! (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2.  § l),  so  that  it  was  evidently, 
at  an  early  period,  a place  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment. The  first  introduction  of  dancing  to  accom- 
pany  the  flute,  was  also  ascribed  to  Andron,  a citizen 
of  Catana  (Athen.  i.  p.  22, c.);  and  the  first  sundial 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Roman  forum  was  carried 
- thither  by  Valerius  Messala  from  Catana,  b.  c.  263. 
(V’arr.  ap.  Plin.  vii.  60.)  But  few  associations  con- 
nected with  Catana  w-ere  more  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  legend  of  the  “ Pii  Fratres,”  Amphi- 
nonius  and  Anapios,  who,  on  occasion  of  a great 
eruption  of  Aetna,  abandoned  all  their  property,  and 
carried  off  their  aged  parents  on  their  shoulders, 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  was  said  to  have  parted, 
and  flowed  aside  so  as  not  to  harm  them.  Statues 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  the  place  of  their 
burial  was  known  as  the  “Campos  Pioruui;"  the 
Catanaeans  even  introduced  the  figures  of  the  youths 
on  their  coins,  and  the  legend  became  a favourite 
subject  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poets,  of  whom  the  yonnger  Lucilius  and  Clandian 
have  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  length.  The 
occurrence  is  referred  by  Hyginus  to  the  first 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  place  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.269;  Paus.  x.  28. 
§ 4;  Conon,  AVirr.  43;  Philostr.  I 'it.  A poll.  r.  17; 
Silin.  5.  § 15;  llygin.  254  ; Yal.  Max.  v.  4.  Ext. 
§ 4;  Lucil.  Aetn.  602 — 640;  Claudhui.  Idyll.  7; 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  196;  Auson.  Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  II.) 

Tho  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  still  visible  at 
Catania,  are  numerous  and  important;  but  k is  re- 
markable that  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
j-eriod,  the  edifices  of  the  Greek  city  having  probably 
been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  earthquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  damaged  as  to 
be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  most  important  of  these 
ruins  are  those  of  a theatre  of  large  size  and  massive 
construction,  the  architecture  of  which  is  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  amphitheatre, at  no great  distancefrom  it, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  erected  at  the  same 
period,  probably  not  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  by  Augustus.  The  ruin  of  the  latter 
edifice  dates  from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  who,  m 
a.  u.  498,  gave  permission  to  the  citizens  of  Catana 
to  make  use  of  its  massive  materials  for  the  repair  of 
their  walls  and  public  buildings  (Cassiod.  l‘arr.  iii. 
49);  the  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  continued  almost 
jierfect  till  the  llth  century,  when  it  was  in  great 
part  }>ulled  down  by  the  Xonnan  Count  Roger,  m 
order  hi  adorn  his  new  cathedral.  Nearly  adjoining 
the  large  theatre  was  a smaller  one,  designed  appa- 
rently for  an  odeinm  or  music  theatre.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  thermae  or 
baths,  all  of  Roman  construction,  and  some  massive 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  same  period.  A few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a magnificent  aqueduct, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Aetna 
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in  1669.  The  antiquities  of  Catania  are  fully  de~  1 
scribed  by  the  Principe  di  Biscari  ( Yiaggio  per  U 
A ntichita  <UUa  Sicilia,  chap.  5)  and  the  Duca  di  , 
Serra  di  Fako.  (A  nt.  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  pp.  3 — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  arc  numerous,  aiul  many  of 
them  of  very  fine  workmanship;  some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Amenanus,  but  that  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  frequent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  of  great  antiquity 
here,  and  that  she  had  a temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwitlistanding  profaned  by  Yerrea.  (Cic. 
JVrr.  iv.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (Kardiooi),  a tribe  of  Arabia  Desorta, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchaheni 
on  the  cast.  (Ptol.  v.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  KaAtanys , “ who  range  the 
northern  desert  of  Arabia,  from  Bosra  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  llaurau  and  Aleppo.”  These  Mr. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Catariii  (Arofttd,  vol.  ii  p.  238,  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

CATAO'NIA  (tj  Karaorla),  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  [Cappadocia],  is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  he  says,  is 
a level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(kviAov)  means  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  very  productive,  except  that  it  lias  no  ever- 
green*. It  is  surrounded  by  mountains;  on  the 
south  by  the  Amanus,  and  on  the  west  by  tiie  Anti- 
tanriLs  which  branches  off  from  the  Cilician  Taurus 
in  a direction  different  from  that  which  the  Amanus 
has,  which  itself  is  an  offset  of  the  Taurus.  The  Anti- 
taurus  turns  to  the  north,  a little  to  the  cast,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  interior.  The  Antituuroa 
contains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
situated  Comana,  a considerable  city  on  the  river 
Situs,  which  Hows  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Cataonia  flows  the  river  Pyramus,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a corrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
aa  omission  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.  536 ; 
Gnwkurd,  TransL  vol.  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a temple  of  Zeus  Darius,  where  there  is  a .salt-lake 
of  cons  id  erable  extent  with  steep  bonks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  steps.  It  was  said 
that  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
hod  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azainora  and 
Dastsrcom,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[Carxalas],  which  river  may  be  the  Charma  Su , 
a branch  of  the  Pyramus,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
taurus.  It  also  contained  a temple  of  Cutaooian 
Apollo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  lias  a list  of  eleven  places  in  his 
Cataonia,  which  he  includes  in  his  Armenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassus  [Cabassis],  a site 
unknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Strabo’s  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy’s 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a new 
division  of  the  country:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Claudiopolis. 
Cncosus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  I tin.,  seems  to 
be  (Jogsyn,  on  the  Gogsyn  Su,  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyrumus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  than  the  junction  of  the  Cannulas  and  Py ra- 
mus. The  upper  valleys  of  the  Sarus  and  the  Py- 
nunus  require  a more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  bad.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distinguished  by  the  amients  ( ol  waAcuol)  from  the 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a different  people.  But 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  manners  or  iu 
language.  [G.  L.j 

CAT  AR0CT0NI0N,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
fonn  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Catwractonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata- 
ractoni  ( Cattrick  Bridge ).  [R.  G.  L.l 

CAT  ARRI1AC  TES  (KaTa^dxnjs),  a river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  enteral  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  being  so  called  because 
it  has  a great  fall  or  cataract.  He  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestrus  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasinus  describes  it  by  the  term  ol  KcrrafL 
fidtarai,  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  as  falling  over  a high  rock  [Attalia]. 
This  river,  on  approaching  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  falling  over  the  cliffs  that 
border  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  crust 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  outlet,  “ unless,”  adds 
Leake,  44  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I taw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  cliffs  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a little  to  the  west  of  Laara.”  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  ifr.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
dias u ms  the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a place  called 
Musura,  prohably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  of  the  Stadiasmus  may  be  Magydus. 
This  river,  now  the  Jjuden  Su,  is  said  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellers  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  course,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Egerdir,  NE.  of  Isbarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
country.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writers  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  ( KaTapframijs : Sudsuro),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  § 4)  places  to  the  E.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATARRHACTES.  [Maeander.] 
CATARZE'NE  (Karap(ijtrij,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 9), 
a district  iff  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Moschi,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Cotaecne 
occurs  as  a gUws  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  stir  lArmenie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  Godaikh , one  of  the  16 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
this  district  was  Edschmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  ot  Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  /.  c.; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CATENNE1S.  [Ete*j«ei8.] 

CATHAEI  (Kafloioi),  a powerful  and  warliko 
jieople  of  India  intra  Gangein  (in  the  Panjab ) 
between  -the  rivers  llydraoies  (Baree)  and  Hv- 
pliasls  ( Gharra ),  whose  capital  city,  Sakoala,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Jxihore.  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India, 
B.  c.  326  (Arruin.  A nab.  v.  22,  foil.;  I)ind.  zviL 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
rivers  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  relsio:;  some 
of  their  customs  : how  they  had  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  that, 
when  a child  was  two  montlis  old,  a solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  was  beautiful  enough  to 
be  suffered  to  live : how  they  stained  their  beards 
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with  the  beautiful  colours  which  their  country  pro- 
duced in  abundance : how  marriage  was  contracted 
by  the  mutual  choice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  how  widows  were  burned  with  their  deceased 
husbands,  a custom  for  which  he  gives  a merely 
imaginary  reason.  He  calls  their  country  Calhaea 
{Kd0aia:  Slrab.  xv.  p.699.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  the  Cathaeans  to 
have  been  a branch  of  the  Rajputs  (Mannert,  vol.  v. 
pt.  i.  p.  43),  while  others,  including  several  of  tho 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  munc  that  of  the 
Hindu  warrior  caste,  the  Ksluitrigas  (Lassen,  Pm- 
tafM.it . p.  23 ; Schlogel,  Ind.  Bibl.  voL  i.  p.  249  ; 
Bohlon,  Alte  Imlitn,  vol.  ii.  p.  22  ; Ritter,  Erd- 
kutuie . vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  S.j 

CATHRAPS  (Katya*,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 4;  Marcum, 
p.  20),  a small  river  of  Cannania,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  tho  mouth  of  the  CoriaB.  Keichard  con- 
sidered the  SttLus  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  some  MSS.  it  is  called,  the 
A rap*)  of  Ptolemy,  and  tlrnt  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Shiur;  but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  [V.] 
CATOBRI'GA.  [Caetobrix.] 

CAT ORTSS1UM,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Vienna  ( Vrienne),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
through  Cularo  ( Grenoble ) to  the  Alpis  Cottia 
{Mont  G metre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Cularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenacr  places  Ca- 
turissium  at  Petit  Col  dOmon  tt  Quarele.  [G.  L.] 
C ATT ARCS  (Kdrropor:  Cattaro),  a fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  lUyricum,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
sit  united  on  tho  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it. 
(l’rocop.  de  Acdif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
os  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Rav. 

CATTI.  [Ciiatti.] 

CATTIGARA  (ra  Karri'-yapa),  a great  city  and 
port  of  the  Sinae,  S.  of  Thinac,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cottiaris,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  E.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177°  E.  long.,  and  8°  3&  S.  lat.,  and 
Marcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  city  of  the  inha- 
bited  earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observation,  having  12£  hours  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  8 hours  E.  of  Alexandria ; 
anil  the  snn  being  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  alxmt  70°  on  either 
side  of  the  summer  solstice  (Ptol.  i.  11.  § 1,  14. 
§§  1 — 10,  17.  § 5,  vii.  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 14  ; 
Martian,  p.  30).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  city  in  Borneo,  while  others,  re- 
lying rather  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  gross  errors  in  his  views  of 
the  SE.  part  of  Asia,  identify  tho  place  with  Canton. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pp.  188,  foL  ; Forbiger,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  &] 

CATUA'LIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Atuaca  (Adnatuca,  Tongem ) 
to  Noviomagus  (Nijmegen).  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  from  Tongem  to  Catuaiium,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Catuaiium  is  Blariacum 
{Blerick),  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Catualimn  is  uncertain.  [G.  I..] 
CATUELLANI,  a British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Boduni,  reduced  by  Aulus  l’lautius. 
Dion  Cassius  (lx.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
CatueUani  ami  Boduni  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  being 
the  Catyenchlani,  and  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  articles.  [K.  G.  L.J 
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CATU'RIGES(KaTtyry«).  When  Caesar  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Gallia  the  second  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  n.  c.  58,  he  went  by  Ocelam 
{Vxean  or  OctUo\  the  last  town  in  Gallia  Citerior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  by  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Gencvre,  or  Alpis  Cottia.  The 
Centrones,  Graioceli.  and  Caturiges,  occupied  the 
heights  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  crossing 
the  Alps.  {B.  G.  i.  10.)  The  position  of  the  Ca- 
turiges is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Caturiges 
or  Caturigne  which  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Ebrodunum  ( Embrun ),  ami  Vapincum  ( Gap') ; and 
a place  called  Charges  corresponds  to  this  position. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  found  on  the  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Cat.  or  Cathirig.  An  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  serves  as  a 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  of  Roman 
columns;  and  a block,  of  marble  in  front  of  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

1 ( Guide  de  Voyageur,  tfc.,  par  Richard  et  Hoc- 
! quart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori- 
inagus,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Brigantio 
( Briangon ),  to  Vapincum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has 
I the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Caturiges; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 

The  name  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  in  the 
inscription  of  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iiL  20), 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Ueoni  and 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Yagienui,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Tanarus,  as  sprung  from  tho 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iii. 
17)  he  speak*  of  “ Caturiges  exsnles  Insubnnn,"  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Transpadaiia.  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Caturiges  were 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  Roman  history.  Besides  the  town  of 
Caturiges,  they  had  Ebrodunum  {Embrun).  They 
possessed,  accordingly,  j>art  of  the  tipper  valley  of 
the  Durance.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caturiges  (Karvp- 
yiSau,  iii.  1)  are  placed  in  the  Alpes  Graiae,  which 
is  a mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Caturiges,  Ebrodunum.  Strabo’s  description  of  the 
position  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  also  incorrect. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  Brigantium  was  included 
in  tho  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the  SegusinL  [Hri<;ax- 
ticm.]  [G.  L.] 

CATUSIACUM,  a position  in  north  Gallia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  nod 
from  Bagacuin  (Barag)  to  Durocortorum  ( Reims). 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagues  or  9 Roman  miles  from 
Verbinum  ( Verrins),  and  it  seems  to  he  C hooters 
at  the  passage  of  the  Serre,  a small  tributary  of  the 
Oise.  The  same  route  is  in  the  Table,  but  Catu- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.j 

CATVIACA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
Catuica,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Vapincum  {Gap)  to  Arelate  {Arles);  and  it  is  xii 
M.  P.  from  Catviaca  to  Apia  Julia  (-4/><),  a petition 
which  is  known.  Catviaca  is  between  Alaunio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  cun  only  be 
determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  unless 
the  name  has  beat  preserved.  [G.  L.j 

CATYEUCHLANT,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §21)  — whose  geography  for  these 
parts  is  obscure  — as  next  to  the  Coritani,  whose 
towns  were  Lindum  and  Rhage;  Salinae  and  IJro- 
lanium  being  those  of  the  Catyeuclilani  themselves. 
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Next  come  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Vent*;  and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  near  the  Imenaa  Aestuary, 
the  Trinoantcs,  whose  town  is  Camudolanum.  Of 
all  these  texts  anti  localities  the  only  one  wholly 
beyond  doubt  is  Lindum  *=  Lincoln.  With  this  as 
a starting-point,  Rhage « Leicester.  Then  the  Si- 
mem  are  considered  to  be  the  Iceni  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  as  Venta = Norwich, 
or  the  parts  about  it,  we  have  a limit  for  the  Caty- 
euchlani  on  the  north  and  east.  The  Iinensa  A estu- 
ary is  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Thames;  the  error  being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  come  the  Trinoontes  (Trinobantea),  generally 
placed  iu  Middlesex,  but  whose  capital  is  here  the 
mysterious  Camudolanum.  [Couosia.]  Rutland, 
Hunts,  Beds,  and  Northampton  Ust  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
counties  which  best  justify  us  in  identifying  the 
Catuellani  [Catuki.lani],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  B«xlu»i  (=  Dobuni  = Gloucestershire), with 
the  Catyeuchlani.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kauxa  : Eth.  Kovkcuoi,  Caucenses  : 
Coca),  a city  at  the  extreme  E.  of  the  territory  of 
the  Vacraej,  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais ; belonging 
to  the  concentus  of  Clunia ; and  lying  on  the  great 
rood  from  Kmerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  22  M.  P.  from 
Nivaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Uisp. 
5 1,  89  ; l tin.  Ant.  p.  435  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  PtoL  ii. 
6.  § 50 ; Zosim.  iv.  24 ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44 ; Mariana, 
Hist.  Uisp.  iii.  2 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  v.  14 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  432.)  [P.  S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE  PORTAE.  [Caucasus.] 

CAUCASUS,  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (d  Ka«i- 
ttcurus,  rh  KavKaeria  fynj:  also,  6 Kavtcdois,  Herod, 
iii.  97,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; rb  Kavnauror , Arrian.  Peripl.\ 
r b Kawtaoiov  6pos,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663; 
Eth.  YLavnaaioi  and  KavKeurlrrjs:  region  Kavircur la, 
whence  Adj.  and  Eth.  K avKatrtavis,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. : 
Caucasus,  K aw  has,  Goff  has,  Jalhus),  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  con- 
tinents 

This  range  forms  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-land  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  (/Vnm- 
tula  of  Taman),  which  divides  the  E.  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov  (Palos  Maeotis)  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45° 
10'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  45'  E.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
across  the  isthmus,  with  a general  direction  from  N W. 
to  SE.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  in  40°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
50°  20'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  750  miles,  its  breadth 
from  G5  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
summit,  M.  Elburz , in  43°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  42°  30' 
E.  long.,  attains  a height  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet ; and  the  next  in  elevation.  M.  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50'  N,  lat.,  and  44°  20'  E.  long,  is  just  16,000 
feet  high.  The  part  of  the  chain  W.  of  Elburz  sinks 
very  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  its 
height  is  only  about  200  feet ; but  the  E.  part  of  the 
chain  preserves  a much  greater  elevation  till  it  ap- 
pn aches  very  near  the  Caspian,  where  it  subsides 
rather  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summits 
of  the  central  part,  from  M.  Elburz  eastward,  are 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  from 
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1 0,000  to  1 1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  running  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Black  Mountains,  forms  a sort  of  shoulder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sur- 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ; while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdorin  Goffkas,  i.  e.  the 
Ijower  Caucasus,  brandies  off  from  the  central  mass 
in  44°  E.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Rion 
(l’hasis)  and  A'tir  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESK., 
connects  the  main  cliain  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ; and,  though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  E.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
action.  The  summits  arc  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  ubsence  of  the  sharp  peaks  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  diief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  N.  side,  the  Terek  (Alontas),  and  the  Kuban 
(Hypanis  or  Yanlanes),  both  rising  in  M.  Elburz , 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov ; and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Rion 
(Phasis)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) falling  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  will  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancieut  writers  respecting  it 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Reinegg,  II istor. -topograph.  BeschrHbung  des  Kau- 
kasus,  St.  I’etersb.  1796, 1797,  2 vola.  8vo.,  aud  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  A'arte 
des  Kaukasischcn  Isthmuss  und  A rmeniens,  Berlin, 

1 850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  politically , another  ethnogra- 
phically , the  third  botanically , and  the  fourth  geolo- 
gically. The  Atlas  to  Pennell's  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  W.  Asia  is  also  very  useful.) 

In  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a dim  ami  uncertain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  that 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  had  also  of 
other  places  about  the  region  of  the  Euxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonnutic 
expedition  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
chained  to  a rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  rango 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  summit  “ the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aesch./Vow.  Vinci.  7 19,  comp.422,  89, 
1088;  I'rom.  SoL  Fr.  179,  ap.  Cic.  Quaest.  Tusc . ii. 
10;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  54 ; Apollon.  Rhod.  ii  1246, 
et  seq. ; VaL  Flacc.  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Promethei  cubile:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xi.  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks ; 
and  adils  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hccataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  chain  were  called  Colici  Montes  (KwAnta  vprj; 
Fr.  161,  186,  ap.  Stepli.  B.  s.  rr.  AavSdpioi,  KwAoi; 
comp.  Plin.  vL  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  cliain,  which  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes: 
ho  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  empire  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary;  a boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97;  Hccren,  Idem, 
&c.  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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extent,  containing  in  itself  numerous  peoples  of  all 
kind*  (vavroiu,  i.  e.  of  all  known  race#),  respecting 
whom,  however,  the  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  exact  knowledge  to  communicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203.  204,  followed  by  Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  (/‘tus  of  Derbend),  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the 
Scythians  invaded  W.  Asia  (i.  104,  iv.  12).  After 
Herodotus  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
Caucasus  seems  to  have  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  remoteness, 
they  regarded  its  ascent  as  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  (Strnb.  xi.  pp.  505, 
506);  and  *o,  when  Alexander  passed  the  Paropa- 
misus,  the  honour  of  liaving  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caucasus  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  flattery  rnther 
than  the  ignorance  of  his  followers,  who  transferred 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rather  more 
frequently  for  the  Indian  than  the  W.  mountain:  and 
the  funner  still  retains  the  name,  as  the  Ilituloo 
Kooth.  [pAROt'AMISUS.] 

The  glory  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  real  Caucasus,  wan  reserved 
for  Potnpey,  when  his  pursuit  of  Mithridutcs  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  u.  c.  65.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34,  et  seq.,  I.ucull.  14:  Appian  Mithr.  103.) 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ii.  p.  118). 
His  chief  passages  are  in  the  11th  Hook.  The 
mountain,  he  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
the  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a wall  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Albania  and  InKRiA  on  the  S.  and 
the  plains  of  the  SaumaTIAXS  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  including  that  lit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the  | 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  tnoun-  j 
tains  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  (comp.  pp.  500, 
527),  and  totho.se  called  Moschici,  and  moreover  to 
the  chains  of  SCYDIBU  and  Partadrks,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  system.  'Die  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenc>,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a more  particular 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  {*arts  of  the  chain  are  those  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  Coichi  and 
Heniochi.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  Kavnuiriot,  and  among  whom  be 
particularly  mentions  the  Phthkiropiiagi  and 
SoANEa,  freqnent  the  city  of  Diosctriaa,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt.  (Comp,  pp,  498.  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  the  wooded  valleys, 
ami  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  by 
means  of  bn  tad  snow-shoes  furnished  with  spikes 
(one  almost  wonders  that  the  alpenstock  does  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur-  j 
then*  on  a hide  as  a sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  slopes,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the  j 
plain*  of  the  Siracae.  But  there  are  some  Troglo-  j 
dytes,  who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold;  | 
and  alter  them  are  the  Chseonoetae  and  Polyphagi, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Kisadicae,  who  are  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  far  X.  and 
thus  you  dcecvnd  to  the  great  plain  of  Sarmatia.  | 
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Elsewhere  he  enumerates  the  peoples  on  the  X.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sauromatae,  Scythians  (Aorsi  and 
Siraci),  Achaei,  Zvgi,  and  Heniochi,  the  last  three 
peoples  being  within  the  Caucasus  itself  (ii.  p.  129, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xi.  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasus  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  part  of  the  chain,  near  the  Caspian,  and 
forming  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  Albania,  he  calk 
the  Ceruunii  Mtns.  (rd  Kfpawia  ipij),  and  in  them 
he  places  the  Amazons  (xi.  pp.  501,  504;  Plut. 
Pomp.  35;  comp.  CeRAUXII  M.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a passing  mention  of  the 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  tbe 
mountains  of  tbe  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  and 
I’linv  scarcely  notices  them  more  particularly 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  s.  11,  &c.):  he  tells  us  that  the 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  Graucasis,  i.  e.  t chile 
irith  stunc  (vi.  17.  s.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  nieosus 
(//ere.  Oet.  1451).  Its  great  height  is  often  noticed 
| (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Procop.  Ii.  G.  iv.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agathemcrus  (ii.  9) 
to  the  Rhi  paean  mountains,  and  by  Arrian  ( PeripL 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  a mere  reference  is  sufficient. 
(Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  14,  15,  22,  10.  § 4,  12.  § 4;  Dionyx. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Eustath.  at/  loc . : see  also  Ovid. 
Mel.  ii.  224,  vii.  798:  comp.  Ceilvcxii  51  ) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the  Caucasus 
was  inhabited  by  a great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  bat 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from  tbe  fact 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus. 

I Pastes  of  the  Caucasus. — There  are  two  chief  passes 

j over  the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
I cients:  the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
! NE.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derbcnd , was  called 
i Alhaniae  and  sometimes  Caspiae  Pylae  [Albania]: 
t he  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was  railed 
j Caura>iae,orSarmaticae Pylae  (/’aMo/’Z^rif/).  But 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  names  used  by  the 
! ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out 
j which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (Plin.  v.  27, 

| vi.  11.  S.  12,  15;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 11;  Suet.  Ser.  19; 

Tac.  Hist.  i.  6,  claustra  Caspiarvm  ; Ann.  vi.  S3, 
i via  Caspia).  [P.  S.] 

CAUCASUS  INDICES.  [PaROPAJUsrs.] 

CAUCHABK'XI  (K ao\d$rjrut),  a people  of 
Arabia  Deeerta,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates.  (PtoL 
v.  19.)  [G.  W.1 

CAUCHL  [Chacct.] 

CAUCI,  a population  of  the  eastern  coa«t  of  Ire- 
land, contiguous  to  the  Mcnapii.  For  tbe  difficulties 
caused  by  this  juxtaposition,  see  Menauii.  [ILG.  L.] 

CAl'CO'NES  (Kflwvw),  are  ncotiaM  by  Ho- 
mer. along  with  tbe  I^leges  and  Pelasgians.  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.  (ZL  x.  429.  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  the  Marian- 
dyni,  upon* the  sea-coast  of  Bithynia  and  Papfala- 
gonia.  and  had  possession  of  the  city  Tieium.  Tbe 
most  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  their 
origin;  some  supposing  them  to  be  Scythians,  others 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  Pelagians.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  345,  xiL  p.  542.) 
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The  Caucones  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most 
an-ucnt  inhabitants  of  Greece.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  321.) 
As  they  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
could  be  known  respecting  them;  but  according  to 
the  general  opinion  they  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
afterwards  (ailed  Elis.  Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a migratory  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Elis, 
where  they  were  divided  into  two  principal  tril*es, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hollow  Elis.  The  latter  extended  as  far  as  Dyme 
in  Achaia.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  was 
a tributary  of  the  Teutheaa  bearing  the  name  of 
Cancon.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
Caucones  in  Triphylia  are  mentioned  by  llomcr,  and 
are  called  by  Herodotus  the  I'ylian  Caucones.  (Horn. 
(A L iii.  366;  Herod,  i.  147.)  They  were  driven  out 
of  Triphylia  by  the  Minyae.  (Herod,  iv.  148.) 

C AUDEN  I,  a tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
upon  Campania.  The  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Caudium,  which  must  pro- 
bably have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  chief 
city  of  the  tribe.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Caudium 
and  ita  immediate  territory.  Livy  speaks  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Caudini  as  a tribe  or  people, 
in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Hirpini  (Marcellos  ab 
Xola  crebras  excursiunes  in  agruin  Uirpinum  et 
Samnites  Caudinos  fecit,  xxiii.  41 ; Caudinus  Sam- 
nil  gravius  devastates,  Id.  xxiv.  20).  ami  Niebuhr 
supposes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
which  tlie  Samnite  confederacy  was  composed.  (Nieb. 
vol.  i.  p.  107,  vol.  ii-  p.  85.)  This  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  wc  lind  no  men- 
tion of  the  Caudini  as  a separate  tribe  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  included  as  a matter  of  course, 
whenever  the  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
country  must  have  been  continually  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities; and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  1)  speaks  of  the 
Caudini  as  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  Romans  after  their  defeat  at  the 
Forks,  where  Livy  uniformly  talks  of  the  Samnites. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the 
limits  of  their  territory : the  great  mountain  mass  of 
the  Tab  urn  us,  called  by  Gratius  Kali. sc  us  (Cynegct. 
509)  “ Caudinus  Tabumus,”  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  tiic  llirpini 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pentri  on  the  other,  while 
on  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
But  the  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers as  a general  appellation,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse;  the  Caudini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11. 
s.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Caudium.  [E.  H.B.] 
CAU'DIUM  (KaoSiov;  F.lh.  Kav&iros,  Caudinus), 
a city  of  Samnium,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ven turn  to  Capua.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
early  times  a place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  tribe  called  the  Caudini ; bnt  it  bears 
only  a secondary  place  in  history.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  n.  c.  321, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  previous  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  (l.i».  ix.  2);  and  again,  a few  years  later,  as 
the  head- quarters  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  band  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Campanians.  (Id.  ib.  27.)  The  town  of  Cau- 
uium  is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
though  the  tribe  of  the  Caudini  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  [Cavdlvi]  ; Niebuhr  supposes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  revenge  for  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood ; but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a later  period  as 
a small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  a(>- 
parently  deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  51 ; Strab.  v.  p.  249): 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67; 

I tin.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  ltin.  llier . p.  610;  Tab.  Pent.') 
We  learn  that  it  received  a colony  of  veterans ; and 
it  apiiears  from  Pliny,  as  well  as  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  municipal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Beneventuin.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown : the  name 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudium  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  11  from  Beneven- 
tuin; and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pua to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  correct,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Hol- 
st oni  us  and  alums  t all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
placed  Caudium  at  Arpaja,  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Romau  milestone  with  the  number  xvi.  a short 
distance  from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D’Anville 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caudium  about  4 miles  nearer  Beneventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  Monte  Sarchio.  It  must  hare  stood  on 
or  near  the  little  river  Jsclcro;  though  there  arc  no 
ruins  of  it  on  the  spot.  Arpaja,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  60  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Caudium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.  (Hohtcn.  Not.  in  Clurer. 
p.  2G7 ; Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della  Campania , vol.  i. 
p.  368;  Romnnelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  393 — 399;  D’An- 
ville,  Anal.  Geog.  de  Utalie . p.  214 — 216.)  The 
point  is  of  importance  from  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  question  concerning  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  FURCULAK  Cau- 
dinae  * or  Caudine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Romans  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  history. 

Livy’s  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  sufficiently  detailed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  place 
known  as  the  Furculac  Caudinae  as  a pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (salt us  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvosiquc,  — angustiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  of  mountains  on  each  side,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a tolerably  spacious  plain,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Roman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  paw  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 

* This  appears  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers:  Lucan 
alone  lias  “ Furcne  Caudinae”  (ii.  137),  for  which 
Silius  Itulicus  (viii.  566)  employs  “ Caudinae  Fau- 
ces.” 
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structod : hereupon  they  abandoned  themselves  to  d»-  ' 
jair,  and  after  encamping  in  the valley  l*twecn  the  two  I 
jkuws  for  some  days,  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  (Lir.  ix.  2 — 6.)  Tlie  ex- 
aggeration of  this  account,  bo  far  as  it  represents  the 
Komans  as  overoomt  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvious;  and  Niebuhr  has  justly  inferred  that  they 
must  have  sustained  a defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twice  al- 
lude* to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Komans  at  Cau- 
diuin  (Candinam  ppxdinm.de&'n.  13;  cuin  malepug- 
natum  ad  Caudiam  esset,  de  Off.  iii.  30);  but  unless 
we  are  to  reject  Livy's  account  as  wholly  fabulous, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  fnun  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality;  and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  liave  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  (Appian,  Satan.  Kxc.  4;  Flor.  L 16;  Eutrop. 
ii.  9;  Oroa.  iii.  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
valley  of  Arpnja,  on  the  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneveiituin,  as  the  scene  of  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  Forchia,  a village  about  a mile  from  A rjtaja , 
affords  s: tine  confirmation  to  this  view.  Bat  almost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  bow  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  description  of  Livy:  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  observes,  “ nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  plain,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a valley,  and 
broken  in  several  jiarts  so  as  to  admit  paths  and 
reads  in  various  directions.”  There  Is  a narrow  de- 
file near  Arimto,  which  might  be  supposed  to  bo 
the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
so  far  from  presenting  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
treojtt  accustomed  to  warfare  in  the  Apennines,  there 
are  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Samnium  which  would 
offer  leas.  (Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 

8 vo.  edit.;  Swinburne’s  Travels , vol.  i.  p.  421 ; K. 
Craven,  Southern  Tour , p.  11 — 12.) 

To  tiiis  it  may  be  added  that  it  apjwars  very  im- 
probable  that  a pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  liave  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  must  have  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Roman  and  Sunnite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  allusion  being  made  to  it  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a j«ss  on  the  great  highway  must  have  been  a mili- 
tary position  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Fureulae  Caudinae  is  never  mentioned 
iu  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood baa  bean  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
scription of  the  Caudine  Forks.  (See  a dissertation 
by  Mr.  Candy,  in  Craven’s  Tour  through  the  South- 
ern Provinces  off  the  K.  off  Naples , pp.  12 — 20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
Motrano,  on  the  line  of  mail  from  the  former  place 
to  liem-rento,  and  traversed  by  tho  little  river  Isclero. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
piant  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  from  that  town.  And  it  is 
a strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Sunnite  Calatia  (Omaw)  to 
Caudium : for  we  liave  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  where  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  (Lir.  ix.  2)  was 
the  Samnite  city  of  the  name,  which  is  mentioned  on 
[ several  other  occasions  during  these  wars,  and  com- 
[ inamls  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous  in  a manner 
that  must  have  given  it  importance  in  a military 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  regard 
the  valley  of  Arpoja  as  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Campanian  Calatia  on  the  nod 
to  Capua.  If  tho  valley  of  the  Isclero  were  really 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  it  would  account  for  oar 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Fureulae  Caudinae.  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefully  avoided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  country  taking  the  com- 
paratively easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventum, along  which  the  Via  Appia  was  afterwards 
carried,  or  else  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  by  Allifae 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  city. 

The  only  argument  of  any  force  in  favour  of  the 
valley  between  Arienzo  and  Arpnja,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Valle  Caudinn,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  village  that 
of  F urculae,  now  corrupted  into  Forchia.  This  tradi- 
tion is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the  name  of  Fureulae 
or  Furclae  is  already  found  in  documents  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  must  in 
this  case  be  balanced  against  that  of  the  narrative  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  events 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Caudium.  though  it  is  quite  clear  from  Livy 
that  the  toim  of  Caudium  was  not  in  the  pass,  which 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  affording  no  pro- 
visions ; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.  ( Lir.  ix.  2,  4 ; Appian.  Samn.  I.  c.)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
riven  by  Daniele  (Le  Forcke  Caudine  Illustrate , foL 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pellegrini  ( Discorsi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  393 — 398),  Romanelli  (voL  ii.  pp.  399 — 
407),  and  Cramer  (vol.  ii.  pp.  238 — 245).  The 

same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  214), 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  of  the  Isclero,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluverius.  who  first  suggested  it  as  the  site  of  the 
Fureulae  Caudinae,  having  misconceived  the  coarse 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confusion.  Holstenius,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  tlic  valley  beyond  Arpnja  on  the  road  to 
fi  me  cento,  to  be  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  a view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  traiiitiun. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1196;  Hoistcn.  Not  in  Clur.  p. 
269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAUE  (Kaon).  a village,  as  Xenophon  calls  it 
( Hellcn . iv.  1.  § 20),  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Pharuabazus,  and  probably  ic 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [G.  L.] 

CAULARES.  Livy  (xxxTiii.  15),  in  his  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  Ash£  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sindcnsos,  and  having  crossed  the  river 
Caulares,  he  encamped.  On  the  next  day  he  marched 
past  the  Lake  Caralilis,  and  encamped  at  Mandro- 
polfa.  In  Spratt’s  Lycia  (vol.  i.  p.  249)  this  lake  or 
swamp  (palos)  is  identified  with  “ a great  expanse 
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of  water  choked  with  reeds  and  rushes.  ” It  is  named 
in  the  map  Soo  Ood  Gvie,  and  lies  a little  north  of 
37°  N.  lat  The  position  of  Cibyra  is  fixed  at 
Jiortoom , on  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  in  Lycia: 
and  in  marching  past  the  north  port  of  this  swamp 
eastward  from  Cibjrra,  the  Romans  would  cress  a 
river  which  joins  the  Indus,  a little  below  Cibyra. 
This  rirer  will  certainly  be  the  Caularcs,  if  the  polus 
is  rightly  identified,  for  it  is  less  than  a day’s  march 
from  the  swamp.  [G.  L.] 

CAULO'NIA  (KattKuiv  or  KaxtXwvla:  Fth.Kav~ 
KwvhLttii),  a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  be- 
tween Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  Scyllnciutn.  All  authors 
agree  that  it  was  a Greek  colony  of  Achaean  origin, 
but  Strabo  and  l'ausanias  represent  it  as  founded  by 
Achaean*  direct  from  the  Pelojwnnese,  and  the  latter 
author  mentions  Typhon  of  Acgium  in  AcbaU  as  the 
Ockiat  or  leader  of  the  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Pans.  vi.  3.  § 12);  while  Sermons  Chius  and  Ste- 
phan us  of  Byzantium  affirm  that  it  was  a colony  of 
Crotons.  (Seyran.  Ch.  319 ; Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Av\ur.) 
It  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  accounts;  the  Crotoniats, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  doubtless  called  in  addi- 
tional colonists  from  the  mother-country.  Virgil 
alludes  to  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  existence  us  a 
dtp  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  (Aen.  iii.  552), 
but  this  is  evidently  a mere  poetical  license,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Lacinian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  Seylax  and  Polybius  both  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  Greejfe  cities  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast. 
(ScyL  § 13,  p.  5;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
name  was  originally  Aulonia  (A&Aocna),  from  a deep 
valley  or  ravine  (odXa-r),  close  to  which  it  was  si- 
tuated (Strab.  1.  c. ; Scymn.  Ch.  320 — 322 ; Hcca- 
taeus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  KavAema),  and  that  this 
was  subsequently  altered  into  Caulonia:  the  change 
must,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a very  early 
period,  as  all  the  coins  of  the  city,  many  of  wliick  are 
very  ancient,  bear  the  name  Caulonia. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early  , 
history  of  Caulonia:  but  we  learn  from  Polybius  that 
it  pert  id  pa  ted  in  the  disorders  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Crotona  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  [Chotona]  ; and  was  for  some 
time  agitated  by  rivil  dissensions,  until  at  length 
tranquillity  having  been  restorvxl  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  three  cities  of  Caulonia,  Cro- 
toua.  and  Sybaris,  concluded  a league  together,  and 
founded  a temple  to  Zeus  Homoriua,  to  be  a common 
plottj  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  (Pol.  ii.  39.) 
lambliehus  also  mentions  Caulonia  among  the  cities 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  which  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  its 
endden  and  violent  suppression  (Iambi.  ViL  Ppth. 
§§  262.  267);  and,  according  to  Porphyry  (Pit. 
Ppth.  § 56),  it  was  the  first  place  where  Pythagoras 
himself  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona. The  league  just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
very  brief  duration;  but  the  part  here  assigned  to 
Caulonia  proves  that  it  must  liave  been  at  this  time 
a jmwerful  and  important  city.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  incidental  notice  of  its  name  in  Thucy- 
dides (vii.  25),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  in  b.  c.  389  invaded 
M*gna  Graeeia  with  a large  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Caulouia.  The  Crotoniuts  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
immediately  assembled  a large  force,  with  which  they 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city:  but  they  were 
met  by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helorus  or  HeUeporoa, 
and  totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  (Died, 
xiv.  103 — 105.)  In  consequence  of  this  battle 
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Caulonia  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Dionysius, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  city  and  esta- 
blished them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  his  allies  tho  Locrians.  ( lb . 106.) 
The  power  of  Caulonia  was  effectually  broken  by  this 
disaster,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  prosperity ; but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  being  probably  repeopled  by 
the  Locrians;  as  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
stationod  at  Caulonia  with  a fleet  and  army.  (Pint. 
Dion,  26.)  At  a somew  hat  later  period,  during  the 
ware  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.  (Pa us.  vi.  3.  § 12.)  It  is  probably 
this  event,  to  which  Strabo  also  alludes  when  he 
says  that  Caulonia  was  laid  desolate  “ by  the  bar- 
barians * (vi.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  that  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sicily  would  rather  seem  to 
refer  to  its  former  destruction  by  Dionysius.  Both 
he  and  l'ausanias  evidently  reganl  the  city  as  having 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  appears  again 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Bmtrians  and  declared 
in  favour  of  Hannibal.  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  to  recover  it  by  a Roman  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Rhegiam,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  up  the  siege.  (Liv.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16  ; Pint. 
Fab.  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  have  no  account  of  tlio 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with : but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  must  date  from  this  period. 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  his  time  quite  deserted : and 
though  tile  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela,  Pliny  speaks 
only  of  the  “ vestigia  oppidi  Caulonis,"  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin. 
iii.  10.  8.  15.)  It  mast,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Caul  on  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula.  ( Tab . real.) 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Cauloniatae 
is  found  ns  retaining  their  municipal  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orcili,  Jnscr.  150),  is  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  site  of  Caulonia  is  extremely  uncertain;  tho 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  part  of  the  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford  little  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Many  topographers  place 
Caulonia  at  Castel  Ytlert , on  a hill  on  the  S.  hank 
of  the  river  Alaro:  but  those  who  identify  the  Aluro 
with  the  Sagras,  naturally  look  for  Caulonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alaro,  near  its  mouth;  but  according  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Caulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  d« 
•Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  14;  Rotnanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  168; 
Swinburne,  Travels , vol.  i.  p.  339.)  [E.  H.  B.j 
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676  CAUN'IL 

CAUNII.  [Cahia,  Caunus.] 

CAUNo'NIUM.  [Canonii:m.] 

CAUNUS  (y  Kaiivos : Etk.  Kavvios  and  Kao- 
rcuos),  a city  of  Caria,  in  the  Pmn.  [Caria.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  | laces  Caunus  west  of  Caljnda. 
Caunus  had  dockyards  and  a closed  harbour,  that  is, 
a harbour  that  could  be  closed.  Above  the  city,  on 
a height,  was  the  fort  Imbrus.  Diodorus  (xx.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Peraictun  and  Heracleium.  The 
country  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  cause  unhealthi- 
ness.  Strabo’s  description  of  the  position  is  not 
dear.  After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  “ then 
Caunus,  and  a river  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  having 
a navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pbilis;"  which 
means  that  Pisilis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nus. It  is  clear,  then,  that  Caunus,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  repre»ented 
in  some  inapt.  If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  large  river  Ihilamon  Tchy , is  east  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  of  Caunus.  Caunus  is 
placed  in  some  maps  a little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea ; but  the  river  Is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.  The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaigucz,  or  some  similar  name. 
Hut  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
vary.  Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  east  of  the  Calbis,  and  his  ' 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  Is  exact.  But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
emne  to  the  Xanthus,  he  has  omitted  the  Italamon 
Tchy , unless  this  is  his  Calbis.  Pliny  (v.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  “ Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum."  This  confusion  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modem  authorities.  This  part  of  the  roost 
seems  to  liavo  been  very  imperfectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Punormus. 

Herodotus  (i.  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Caunii  were  very  different  from  tho>e  of  the  Cations 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  had  once  some  foreign  deities  among 
them,  but  they  expelled  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Caunii  made  a desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Hurpagus,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Lycfcuis.  ( Herod,  i.  1 7 6.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
Ionians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  n.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thucydides  (i.  116)  spcakB  of  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  to  the  parts  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  island  of  Tragia  (n.c.  440),  he  says, 

“ he  went  towards  Caria  ami  Caunus,"  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
b<x>k  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  passage  (viii.  39)  as 
a secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Rhodian  peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Rhodians, 
but  the  inlanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a story  recorded  in  Polybius  (xxxi.  7)  of 
the  Rhodians  having  bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  Ptulemaeus  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a grant  from  Anti<>chus  the  . 
son  of  Seleucus.  Stratoniceia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was  j 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  B.c.  309  (Died.  xx.  27),  and  | 
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the  Rhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.  A decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  Rhodians  to  take 
away  their  garrisons  from  Stratoniceia  and  Csunns. 
(Polyb.  xxx.  19.)  This  was  in  B.c.  167.  (Liv. 
jXlv.  25.)  The  Romans  appear  to  have  given  Can- 
nus,  with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Rhodians, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxvH. 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  of 
! the  Romans  in  Asia,  which  was  planned  by  Mithri- 
1 dates  Eupator,  “ the  Caunii,  who  had  been  made 
tributary  to  the  Rhodians  after  the  war  with  Antio- 
chus  (b.c.  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  the 
Romans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167).  dragged  out 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Boulaea 
Hcstia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  house, 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  they  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hat- 
bands on  the  dead  bodies."  (Appian.  Mithrid.  c.  23.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  B.c.  88;  and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Caunii 
by  putting  them  again  under  their  old  masters  the 
Rhodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  that  the  Caunii 
ohm  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  the  case  being 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  bock  under 
the  Rhodians;  and  there  is  an  extant  oration  of  Mold 
against  the  Rhodians.  Apollonius  Molo  was  in  Rome, 
n.c.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasion  to  which  Strabo  refers 
(Cic.  lirut.  90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1. 
§11)  speaks  of  the  Caunii  as  being  still  subject  to 
the  Rhodians  in  b.  c.  59 ; bnt  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  be  released  from  the  Rhodian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Rhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  os  it  seems, 
for  they  were  still  under  the  Rhodians.  Though 
Cicero  says  lately  (nnper)  he  may  be  speaking  of 
the  same  event  that  Strabo  mentions.  When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  lmd  been  released  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  islanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man.  Pro- 
togenes  the  painter,  who  was  a contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  bnt  ho  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxv. 
10)  speak*  of  his  birthplace  as  a city  subject  to  the 
Rhodians;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Rho- 
dians at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Plin. 
xv.  19),  a fruit  that  would  not  contribute  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place,  even  if  the  people  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  even 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  from  a story  in  Cicero  (de 
lHvin.  ii.  40).  [G.  L.] 

CAUSENNIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  which  arc  noticed  under 
CoLOKtA  and  Dukobiuvis.  Being  the  first  station 
south  of  Lirulum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  miles, 
and  I-ind urn  (Lincoln)  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  b safe  to  prefer  .-In-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent.  The  termination  -caster,  the 
present  existence  of  Roman  remains,  and  even  the 
syllable  An  (=cau s-Ennac  castra)  all  support  this 
view.  Besides  which  it  stands  upon  the  Cliff  Rtad, 
which  is  a Roman  one.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAVARES,  or  CAVARI  (Kaoitapot,  Kanopoj),  a 
people  of  Gallia  Karbonensis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  says 
that  the  Volca*  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  have  the 
Salves  and  Cavari  opposite  to  them  00  the  east  side; 
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•nil  that  the  name  of  Cavari  was  given  indeed  to  all 
the  liarbari  in  these  parts, though  they  were  in  fact  no 
longer  harbari,  but  most  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Itoman  language  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  citizenship.  He  says  (p.  1 85),  that 
as  a man  goes  from  Massalia  (Marseille),  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Salves,  which 
extends  to  the  Druentia  ( Durance );  and  then  hav- 
ing croesed  the  river  at  the  ferry  of  Cabellio  (Ca- 
roillon ),  he  enters  the  country  of  the  Cavari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  lsara  (Isixe'),  a distance  of  700  stadia.  But 
the  extent  which  Strabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
lie  couriered  correct  by  understanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  this  name.  The  town 
of  Yalentia  ( Valence),  which  is  south  of  the  I sixty 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  in  the  country  of  the 
Segalauni,  the  Scgovcllauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini;  and  thus  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  CavaiUon , 
Avenio  (Avignon),  and  Arausio  (Orange);  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  ( Carpevtras), 
though  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mesnini  [C arpkstoractx]  . But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
them  “ Acusioruin  Colonia,"  a place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckenaer  ( Geog . tfc.  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavours to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
opinion,  that  the  Acusiorum  Colonia  is  Monte limart 
on  the  east  bunk  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Valence  and  Orange , and  that  it  is  not  another 
form  or  a corruption  of  Acunutn,  as  D’Anville  sup- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  Cavari  would  extend  from  the 
Ihtrance.  to  Mantelimart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  .by  D’Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavares; 
fur  they  are  east  of  the  Segalauni  [Tbicastuu]. 
Pliny  (iii.  4).  however,  places  Valent ia  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a difleren*  pointing  j 
of  his  text,  the  result  of  which  is  tliat  Valentia  is  i 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the  ! 
territory  of  the  Allobrogcs,  which  is  false.  [G.tL.j 

CA'VII,  a people  in  Greek  Illyria,  between  the 
rivers  Panyasus  and  Gen  us  ns.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

CAYSTER,  CAYSTRUS  ( Kavarpos . and  Kao<r- 
Tptov,  Horn.  11.  ii.  461  ; Kara-Su  and  Kutschuk 
M cinder,  or  Little  Maeander ).  a river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  between  the  ba.>iu  of  the  Hcrmus  on  the  north, 
aud  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  cither  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  Cogamns,  a southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
arid  thus  these  two  rivers  and  the  high  lands  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamus  completely  snrround  the  basin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  bnt  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
length  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Messogis  or  Kestane  1 >agh.  The  mod  which 
led  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Cakia]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  continued  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  ftineander  to  Mag- 
nesia; and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Ephesus  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
663).  The.  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  of  Tmolus  or  A'i- 
aiija  Musa  Tag  It,  uver  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  mad  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.  Strata's  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  very  im- 
perfect. According  to  Pliny  tin?  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  44  Cilbiana  juga  " (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.  The  Cayster  receives  a large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbinn  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Me&sogis  and  Tmolus.  Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  hut  they  must  have  a 
short  course,  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.  Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyritcs  (in  Harduin's  text),  a small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  hank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  AJasaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.  Pliny  mentions  a “ stagnum  Pegaxuini, 
which  sends  forth  the  Phyrites,"  and  this  marsh  Beems 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Superiores  and  Infe- 
riors: the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plain.  It  appears  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  mints. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor , Ac.  p.  257.)  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  taing  skirted  by  a range  of  lower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hcrmus  and  the  Macander, 

“ abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded.”  (Hamilton,  Asia  Mintjr,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  plains.  The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a pheno- 
menon tluit  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fact  had  made  it.  (Strab.  p.  691.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  [Efithsts.] 

The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  plain  ("A trios  Xtipuv)  of 
Homer  (11.  ii.  461 ),  a resort  of  wild  fowl.  (Comp, 
Yirg.  Georg,  i.  383,  Am.  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.  Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypuepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tmolus,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.  The 
ruins  at  Tyria  or  Tyre,  near  the  river,  and  ntaut  the 
middle  of  its  course,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites: and  the  modern  name  of  Tourbali  is  Mipjxiw*d 
to  b#  a corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 

CAYSTRI  CAMPUS  (t1>  Katorpou  ntbior)  is 
Strabo’s  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  v.  Kavarpior  ntbiov)  as-igns  it  to  the  Kphe- 
sia  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacccaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.  Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
Kaborptavis  ; but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  jicople 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
KawrrpiaystP. 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
(Anah.  i.  2.  § 11),  speaks  of  a Kavtrrpov  irtbiov. 

• Before  coining  hero,  Cyrus  passed  through  Celaenae, 
Peltac,  and  Common  Agora.  The  inarch  from  Ce- 
I l&cuac  to  Pcltae  is  10  purasangs;  from  Peltac  to 
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Ceram  on  Agnr a,  12  parasangs;  and  from  Ceramon 
Agora  to  the  plain  of  Cars  ter,  which  Xenophon  call* 
an  inhabited  city,  was  30  parasangs.  Prom  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cjmu  marched  10  parasangs  to 
Thymbriurn,  then  10  to  Tyraeum,  and  then  20  to 
Iconinm,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
his  march ; for  nfler  leaving  [ionium,  he  entered 
Cap;  adoeia.  Iconium  b Koniyeh,  a position  well 
known.  Ceiaenae  is  also  well  known,  being  at  Dee- 
nair,  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  march  of  Cyrus 
from  Ceiaenae  to  Iconium  was  92  parasangs,  or  2760 
Ht.'iiiiia,  according  to  Greek  computation,  if  the  num- 
bers are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyrus,  therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Ceiaenae  to  Icouinm.  He  made 
a great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  CeramoD  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Phrygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Ceiaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
125  Euglbh  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route  of 
Cyrus  was  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  value  of  the 
]Kira.«-ang  is  true,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus; but  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  plain  of  Cavstcr  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ; and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  bis  march  northwards  from  Ceiaenae 
till  be  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  his  route  to 
Iconium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Ceiaenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (/?<- 
Marches,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  198.  Ac.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, ifv.,  p.  24,  Ac.).  Tho  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  of  , 
space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a line  of  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  gnide 
oa.  Mr.  Hamilton  flapposea  tiiat  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  be  near  the  village  of  Chai  Kiev i,  “and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Eber  Ghirul  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Polybotum."  Chai 
Kieui  is  in  about  38°  40'  N.  lat.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
]4arrs  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a place 
called  Surmeneh , 44  a high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
c ent  name  designates.'*  which  b traversed  by  an  in- 
significant tributary  to  the  “ Eber  Got,"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton’s Eber  GhieuL  The  neighbourhood  of  Stirmeneh 
abounds  in  ancient  remains  ; but  Chai  A' icin’  is  an 
insignificant  place,  without  ruins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agTee  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campus  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eber 
G hie  ml,  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed  | 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  ami  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  hb  troops  five  days  in  a high  andarid  j 
upland.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cawker,  | 
wo  may  assume  that  there  was  a river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  conclusion  b altogether  unfounded.  j 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses  | 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Can  pus  b “an  extensive  . 
plain,  bat  very  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a prrpefual  and  large  lake,  railed  Eber  Got , and 
most  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Caustron  or  Cajstnu,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain."  Bat  the  word  Caystms  could 
ix»t  mean  burnt,  and  Stephanas  b guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mbuke.  It  means  no  m m.*  a burnt  plain  1 
here  than  it  doe®  when  applied  to  the  plain  above 
E'hesus.  Both  were  watery  places . one  we  know 
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j to  be  so;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
gniph  Kawrrpiaywe  may  belong  to  this  place,  and 
not  to  a city  iu  the  valley  of  the  Lydian  Cayster. 
[CATBTKR.J  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  ( Kaffira,  Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  20;  Anon. 
| Peripl.  p.  5),  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
j 280  stadia  from  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Tasch-Katschik.  (Killer,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St. 
Petersb.  vol.  ix.  p.  670;  Mnrigny,  Tail  bout  Portulan, 
de  la  Mer  Noire , p.  71;  Pallas,  Reise  m d.  Sftdl. 
Stott  halt  Kusslands,  vol.  ii.  p.  341.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a town  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  ns  celebrated  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently the  modern  Cera,  in  the  upycr  valley  of  the 
Tanaro,  on  tin*  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  their 
junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  [K.  H.  B ] 
CEBEXNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  ns  it  b ge- 
nerally written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (/?.  G.  vii.  8 ; 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ; Cebenniei  Monte?. 
Mela,  ii.  5;  rb  K tputvov  opos,  Strab.  p.  177;  rb 
Kiuptra  Spy,  Ptol.  ii.  8;  and  h K spfiiry,  Strab.  p. 
177 : Cerennes ),  a range  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  Narbonenaia  from  the 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  plain 
country  of  Gallia,  and  terminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  Lugdunum  (Lyon).  He 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  b connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modern  writers  misunderstand  him; 
fur  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  from  Ntrr- 
bonne  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  (Aude)  to  Toulouse. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  which  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  is  made.  He  says  that  the  Ce- 
benna  approaches  nearest  to  the  Rhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Lara  (/sere).  Perhaps,  however,  be  included 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  which 
belong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebenna,  fur 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  X.  the  rivers  Atax, 
Obrb  or  Orbis  (Orb),  and  Armura,  the  Anuria  or 
Araris  (Her an  It),  as  flowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  correctly  describes  the  Illi- 
berris  (Tech)  and  Ruscino ( Tet), which  are  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  ns  flowing  from  the  lyTecew; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not.  however,  a very  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  p^itiun  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ce henna. 
He  correctly  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
(vxuptiai)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  mountain  Le&mra 
(La l Loaire,  in  the  department  of  Loarrv)  b nwn- 
tioned  bv  Plinv,  as  a district  finned  for  its  cheese 
(xi.  42). 

When  Caesar  commenced  his  winter  campaign  of 
b.c.  52.  be  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  then  called  the  Prorineia.  He  dcscritas 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  Hclrii.  who  were  in 
the  Provincia,  from  the  Arvemi.  who  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  cut  hb  way  through 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arvemi.  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  a walL 
(B.  G.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  thb  rugged  rarge 
is  tamed  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Gallic  tribes  oo  the  east  side  of  the  Cebetma  iu  the 
Roman  Provincia  were  the  H el  vii  and  the  Vvkac 
Tectosages.  On  the  west  side  were  the  Yeliari  and 
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G ahull,  the  chief  part  of  whose  territory  was  in  the 
•nountain  region  of  the  Cebenna  ; for  the  Cabali 
whom  Caesar  does  not  mention  ( B . G.  vii.  8)  were 
between  the  Heirii  and  the  Arvenii.  South  of  the 
Amrni,  on  the  west  side  of  tiie  Cebenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne,  were  the  Ruteui,  the  southern 
part  of  whose  territory,  even  in  Caesars  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Prorincia. 

The  extent  of  the  mountainous  country  compre- 
hended under  the  name  Centimes  is  much  less  than 
the  Cebenna  of  Strabo.  The  direct  distance  from 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Lozere 
(4890  ft.  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  Attier,  a branch  of  the  Loire , and  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Tam,  branches  of  the  Garonne,  are  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Lozire.  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Losers  to  Mont  Mexene , which  is  as  far 
north  perhaps  os  we  can  extend  the  name  of  Cerennes, 
is  about  45  miles.  Mont  Mexene  (5820  feet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Loire,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  mid  the 
Itere,  where  Stfrabo  states  that  the  Cebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
part  of  the  Cerennes  is  nearer  to  the  Rhone  than  any 
port  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  NE.;  but  Strata,  as 
already  observed,  makes  the  Cebenna  extend  further 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Lyon.  [0.  L.] 

CKBKE'NE  {KtSphnt)  or  CEBREN,  a town  of 
Mysia,  in  a district  Ccbrenia  (K«#prj»da)  There 
was  a river  Cebren  (KcGpij*).  The  Ethnic  names 
are  K t€prjvos,  KtSprjytvt,  and  Kt€pi>yios  (Stcph.  s.v. 
K t€pijyla) ; but  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Kf- 
Cpijyttvs,  as  Strabo  has  it.  Cebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a plain  country  for  the  most  part. 
It  was  separated  from  the  Scepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Scepsis  and  the  Cebrenii  wore  always  quarrelling, 
till  Antigonus  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigouio,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Cebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  Seeped  ob- 
tained permission  from  Lysimachus  to  go  home 
again.  Strata  speaks  of  a tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a river  Arisbus;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  this  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Cebrenii.  Ephorus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat.  t.  r.  K t€pijya),  says 
that  the  Aeolian*  of  Cumae  sent  a colony  to  Ce- 
bren. The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Geographers  have  differed  as  to  the  position  of  Ce- 
brenia. Palaescepeis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aesepns.  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strata's  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Cebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est part  of  Iila,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamander,  where  Cebrenia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Assii  and  the  Gargareis  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  tho  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Neandrieis,  and  the  Haroaxiteis.  Thus 
Cebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  (Asm*  Minor,  p.  274)  supposes  Cebrenia  to 
have  occupied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
ami  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  valley  of the  Mendcre  as 
far  down  as  Ene,  probably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Strata's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
j***s  that  the  town  Cebren  inay  be  a place  called 
Ktuhunlu  Tepe,  not  far  from  Iiaramitsh.  I)r.  E.  D. 
Clarke  found  considerable  remains  at  Kushttnln  Tejxi ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a site.  [G.  L.J 


CEBRUS.  [CiABitrs  and  Crattrs.] 
CKCILIONTCUM  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  434  ; VR.  Cae- 
j cilio  Vico : Bonnot),  a town  of  Lusitania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
j Kmerita  to  Caesamugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ; bnt  remarkable  also  on  account  of  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  portions  of  the 
Roman  road,  with  some  of  the  milestones,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxj.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii.  p.  251 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  L p.  430.)  [P.  S.] 

CECRO'PIA.  [Atiif.kak,  p.257,  a.] 
CECRYPHALEIA  (K(Kpv<pa\«ia;  Cecryphalos, 
Plm.:  A'yra ),  a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epidaurus.  near 
[ which  the  Acginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
I thians,  about  «.  c.  458.  (Thuc.  L 105;  Diod.  xi. 

78;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Stepli.  B.  s.  v.;  Iloblaye, 

! Recherches , See.  p.  63.) 

CE'DREAE  (Ktbptai,  KtSptiai:  Eth.  KtSptdnjt. 
Ktbpfuoi),  a city  of  Curia,  mentioned  by  Hocataeus. 
(Steph.  s.  p.  K«3p«af.)  Lysander  took  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  mlo€dp€apoi}  a mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  os  we  may  suppose.  It  was  on  tho 
j Ceramicus  gulf  in  Caria;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 

| (Xen.  Hell  ii.  1.  § 15.)  [G.  L.] 

CEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( v. 
ill),  who  places  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trara,  to  tlio  south,  which  would  correspond  with  tho 
northern  part  of  the  modern  district  of  the  llertjax. 
Mr.  Foratcr  identifies  them  with  the  Canraitac  or 
i Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  Cenl.tnitae  or  Cedranitae  o 
| Stephanas,  and  the  Darrac  of  Ptolemy,  and  truces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaelitc  Patriarch  (Gen. 
i xxv.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  llarb  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre.  (Forster,  Arabia, 

! vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  satj..  238,  seq.)  [G.  VV.j 
CEDRISUS  (KcSpurdr,  Dicaearch.  128;  K4Spiost 
• Thcophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8.  § 5 : Kentros ),  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
i Mt.  Ida.  (Sieber,  Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  14;  Hoeck,  Kreta, 

! vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B J.] 

CELADUSSAE,  a group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
1 of  Libumia  in  Ulyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30).  per- 
haps the  simie  as  the  Dyscxdadus  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name’  that  the  name  Ccla- 
dusoae  in  Pliny  is  a corruption  of  Dyscclados  in 
( Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  from  an  epithet 
i of  Lssa  in  a line  of  Apollonius  ('load  it  SvatciXatSs 
j it  Kal  iptpiii  IliToeia,  A poll.  Rhod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (KfAsoui:  Eth.  KtAcuvtui),  a city 
of  Phrygia.  Strata  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Macander 
rises  in  a hill  Celaenae.  on  which  there  was  a city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Apamkia,  No.  ft.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  ( Researches , Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  499).  says  that  “ at  the  base  of  a rocky  cliff 
a considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity.”  This  source  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Celaenae; 
but  it  did  not  ap[*>ar  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29; 
Curt.  iii.  1 ),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  further 
to  the  NE.,  a lofty  hill  ataut  a mile  from  the  ravine 
of  the  Marevas  (vol.  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Celaenae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.c.  481).  He  says 
(rii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Macander  are  here, 
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and  those  of  a stream  not  less  than  the  Maeander: 
it  is  named  Catarrhactea,  and,  rising  in  the  Agora  of 
Celaenae,  flows  into  the  Maeander.  Xenophon,  in 
describing  the  march  of  Cyrus  ( A nab . i.  2.  § 7),  says 
tliat  Cyrus  had  a palace  at  Celaenae,  and  a large 
park,  full  of  wild  animals ; the  Maeander  flowed 
through  the  park,  and  also  through  the  city,  its 
source  being  in  the  palace.  There  was  also  a palace 
of  the  Persian  king  at  Celaenae,  a strong  place,  at 
the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  under  the  acropolis;  and 
the  Marsyas  also  flows  through  the  city,  and  joins 
the  Maeander.  The  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  in 
a cave,  and  the  width  of  the  river  was  25  feet; 
within  Celaenae  perhaps  he  means.  The  Catarrhac- 
tes  of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the  Marsyas  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  stream  which  Hamilton  describes,  who  adds, 
**  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  formerly  risen  in  the  centre 
of  a great  cavern,  and  that  the  surrounding  rocks 
had  falh-n  in  from  the  cliffs  above."  The  descrip-  | 
tions  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  though  not  the 
same,  an*  perhaps  not  inconsistent.  The  town,  pa- 
laces, acropolis,  and  parks  of  Celaenae  must  have 
occupied  a large  surface.  In  Livy's  description 
(xxxviii.  13),  the  Maeander  rises  in  the  acropolis  of 
Celaeuae,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city; 
and  the  Marsyas,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Maeander,  joins  the  Maeander.  When  the 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
site  of  A]>ameia  Cibotus,  they  probably  took  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  Apameia  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  Leake  thinks  that  it  clearly  appears  from 
Strabo  that  both  the  rivers  (Marsyas  and  Maeander) 
ran  through  Celaenae,  and  that  they  united  in  the 
suburb,  which  afterwards  became  the  new  city  Apa- 
meift.  It  is  certain  that  Celaenae  was  near  Apameia, 
the  site  of  which  is  well  fixed.  [Apamkia,  No.  5.] 
It  was  an  unlucky  guess  of  Strabo  (p.  579),  and 
a bad  piece  of  etymology,  to  suggest  that  Celaenae 
might  tuke  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks,  in  consequence  of  their  being  burnt.  But 
Hamilton  observed  that  all  the  rocks  are,  “ without 
exception,  of  a greyish  white  or  cream-coloured  lime- 
stone.” The  rock  which  overhangs  the  sources  of 
the  Marsyas  contains  many  iiununulitcs,  and  broken 
fragments  of  other  bivalve  shells.  [G.  L.J 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  (KeAai^j  Aikpoj),  a 
mountain  in  Galatia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
south  of  Pessinns.  probablv.  [G.  L.] 

CK'LEAE.  [Pit  li  is.'] 

CELEIA  or  CALKIA  (K«Afm),  an  important 
city  in  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Noricum  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  §3;  Plin.  Hi.  27).  In  some  inscriptions  it  is 
called  a Homan  colony  by  the  name  of  Caleia  Clandia 
(Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  501),  and  in  others  a muni- 
cipium  (Orelli,  l.  c.  n.  3020).  During  the  middle 
ages  Ccleia  was  the  chief  town  of  a Slavonian  dis- 
trict called  Zellia  (Paul.  Diac.  iv.  40);  and  it  still 
bears  the  name  of  Cil/y.  and  is  rich  in  ancient 
architectural  remains.  (Comp.  I tin.  Anton,  p.  129; 
Itin.  Hieros.  p.  560;  Miuhar,  Koricum,  vol.  i.  p. 
161.)  [L.  S ] 

CELE'NDERIS  (KfAodlepfj : Eth.  KeAfK#«- 
Pi'ttji:  CheJcndreh),  a town  of  Patnphylia,  on  the 
coast.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was  a Phoenician 
settlement,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Samians.  (Mela,  i.  13.)  There  was  a temple  of 
Juno  near  the  town,  and  a river  Is.  which  flowed  by 
them  to  the  sea.  ( Seym n us,  quoted  by  Hcrodian.) 
It  is  described  by  Tacitus  (.-loo.  ii.  80)  as  a very 
strong  place,  on  a high  rock  nearly  surrounded  by 
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the  sea.  Piso  attempted  to  take  it.  Cclenderis  had 
a fort  (Strab.  p.  670);  and  Artemidorus,  with  other 
geographers,  considered  this  place,  and  not  Cora- 
cesium,  as  the  commencement  of  Cilicia. 

C/ttlcJulreJi  has  “ a snug  but  very  small  port,  from 
whence  the  courier*  from  Constantinople  to  Cyprus 
embark."  (Ikaufort,  Kartimania,  p.  209.)  The 
Turks  call  it  Gvinar.  None  of  the  remains  of  Ce- 
lendcris  appear  to  be  older  than  the  early  period  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  town  “ gave  name  to  a 
region  called  Celcnderitis  (Plin.  v.  27),  and  coined 
those  silver  tetradraclims,  which  supply  some  of  the 
earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  numismatic  art." 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor.  &c.  p.  116.)  There  are  also 
coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  with  the  epigraph  K<A«'5«piTa’»'.  [G.  L.] 


CELENXA,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  only 
by  Virgil  (.4en.  vii.  739)  who  appears  to  place  it 
(in  conjunction  with  Rufrae  and  Batulum)  on  the 
bonlers  of  the  Campanian  plain.  Servius  (rvi  lac.) 
says  “ locus  est  Campaniae,  saccr  Junoni."  We 
find  no  other  mention  of  it,  and  its  situation  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CELETRUM  ( Kastorui ),  a town  of  Orestis  in 
Macedonia,  situated  on  a peninsula  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  a lake,  and  has  only  a 
single  entrance  over  a narrow  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  continent.  In  the  first  Mace- 
donian campaign  of  the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  200,  the 
consul  Sulpicius,  after  having  invested  this  place, 
which  submitted  to  him,  returned  to  Dassnretia,  and 
from  thence  regained  Apollonia,  the  place  from 
which  he  had  departed  on  this  expedition.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  40.)  The  position  is  so  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the  modem  for- 
tress of  Kastorui.  The  lake,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The 
peninsula  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  The  present  fortification  of  Kastorui  consists 
only  of  a wall  across  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
isthmus,  wlijch  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  has  a wet  ditch,  making  the  jjenin- 
sula  an  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  stands  a 
square  tower,  through  which  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  mins  of  a parallel  wall  flanked 
with  round  towers,  which  in  Byzantine  times  crossed 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore,  excluding  all  the 
E.  part  of  it,  still  divide  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  A.  r>.  1084  Alexis  I.  took 
C Astoria  (Kaoropia),  which  was  defended  by  the 
brave  and  faithful  Brycnnins.  (Anna  Co*nn..4fej-wut, 
vi.  p.  152;  Le  Beau.  Bus  Empire , vol.  xv.  p.  155.) 
The  accurate  description  of  C as  tori  a,  as  Colonel 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  329)  remarks,  by  Anna  Comnena 
(/.  c.)  shows  that  no  great  change  has  occurred  since 
that  time.  Forbiger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1060)  supposes  that 
one  of  the  numerous  towns  which  derived  their 
name  from  Diocletian  [DiocLimANoroLis]  after- 
wards stood  tijion  the  site  of  Celetrum,  but  the 
positions  given  bv  Procopius  {Aid.  iv.  3),  and  the 
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Itineraries,  to  Dioclctianopolis  are  at  variance  with 
this  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  Celetrum  lias 
been  identified  with  the  KeKairlbior  of  Hierocles. 
(Weseeling  op.  loc. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.iii. 
p.  330,  voLiv.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELLAR  (K«AAt7,  UicrocL:  Ostroro),  a town  of 
Macedonia  Consnlaris,  and  a station  on  the  Via 
Egnatia  in  Kordaoa,  between  Heracleia  and  Edessa 
(Pent.  Tab.),  at  a distance  of  28  M.  P.  from  the 
latter  place,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
and  that  of  Antoninus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELNIUS  (KeAiooj),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 5),  between  the  Tuasis  aestuary 
(Touuutis  ttaxvcis)  &nd  the  Taezaluni  Promontory. 
The  funner  of  these  Is  next  in  order  southwards  to 
the  Varar  aestuary  ( Murray  Firth),  the  latter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  (IMe).  Hence  the  Spey  is 
tlie  likeliest  equivalent  to  the  Celnius.  [Ii.  G.  L.] 
CELS  A (Ke'Aira  : Celsensis  : Iiu.  at  VelUla  near 
XeUa),  a city  of  the  llcrgetes,  in  HLspania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  Iberus,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a colony,  with  the  surname  I’icfrix 
Julia,  and  it  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Caesar- 
augusta. Several  of  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68  ; Murca, 
Jlitp  ii.  28  ; Florez.  Esp.  S.  voL  xxx.  p.  39,  J fed. 
de  Ftp.  voL  i.  p.  349,  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  voL  iii.  p.  45  ; 
Mioimet,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  SnppL  vol.  i.  p.  75  ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAE.  [Gallia.] 

CELTIBK'RLA  (KfAn^pfo,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Cues.,  Liv.  &c.:  Eth.  Celtiber,  pi.  Celtiberi,  K*A- 
•ri$Tjptj),  was  the  name  of  a large  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  plateau  ( media  inter 
duo  maria,  Liv.  xxviii.  1),  which  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  corresponding  to  the  SW.  half  of  Aragon, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cuenca  and  Soria,  and  a great 
put  of  Burgos.  These  were  about  the  limits  of 
Celtiberia  Proper;  but,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  Polybius  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Anas  (Guatliana)  even  to  those 
of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir:  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  he  mentions  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Saguntum,  as  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
and  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  § 2.)  So  we  find 
both  liemeroscopium  on  the  Pr.  Dinnium  (C.  S. 
Martin),  and  CAOTULO  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtiberia  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'H/u *po- 
okosuov;  Plat.  Sertor.  3.)  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Romans,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
as  a term  equivalent  to  HLspania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  a 36  ; Sulin.  23;  Salmas,  ad  Solin. 
p.  197  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  believed  to  have  originated 
in  a union  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
from  Gaul,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a nation 
distinguished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (Diod. 
v 33;  Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  158, 162 ; Appian.  Uisp. 
2 ; Lacan,  iv.  9 : — 

“ Profugique  a gentc  vetusta 
Gallorum  Celtac  iniscentes  nomen  Hibcria:" 
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comp.  Celtici  ; and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 

lllSI’AXLA.) 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  162)  describes  their  country  as 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idubkda,  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers ; for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Anas,  Tagus,  and  Durius,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
assigned  by  Polybius  to  Celtiberia  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Beiiones  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Varduu  ; on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
Astures,  CallaVci  [Gallakci],  Vaccaki,  Vet- 
tones,  and  Carpetahi;  on  the  S.  by  the  0 retan  I 
and  by  those  of  the  Bastetani  and  Edetani  who 
inhabit  M.  Orospkda  ; and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Idu- 
ukda.  This  description  applies  to  the  Celtil>eri  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  whom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Arevacae,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusonks.  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  ns 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (Celtiberi  Arevacae ), 
and  afterwards  the  PELENDONES  (Peletulones  Cel- 
tiberorum,  quatuor  popvlis,  quorum  Numantini 
clari : where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  I V.  jx>pulis 
refers  to  Pelendones  or  Celtiberorum  ; if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Xnmantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Belli 
and  the  Titti  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ; Appian.  //»>/». 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Bennies), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpctani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tani. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities ; and  on  this  ground  Strabo  charges 
Polybius  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a number  which  could  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  No- 
mantia,  Skgkda,  and  Pallantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arevacae,  Bekones,  and  Pelkx- 
donks,  were  the  following : — The  capital  was  Sego- 
I u Riga,  which  some  identify  with  the Segedaj ust  named, 

I and  with  the  Segestica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17)-  On  the 
' great  road  which  ran  W.  from  Caesarangusta  (Zara- 
I goza)  to  Asturica  (I tin.  Ant.  pp.  442,  443),  were; 

I 37  M.  P.,  Cara  vis;  18  M.  P.  Turiaso  (Tuvpiaod, 

\ Ptol.  l.c.,  Tarazona) ; and,  on  a branch  road  from 
! Turiaso  to  Cues&mugnstu  were : 20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balsio  or  Belliso  (comp.  I tin.  p.  451  : at 
or  near  Boria) ; and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
I from  Caesaraugusta,  Allobon  or  Alavona  ('AAau- 
uva:  A logon , Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67),  which  Ptolemy 
j assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 

| from  Caesaraugusta  to  Toletum  and  Emerita  were ; 
16  M.  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Segontia  (at  or 
near  Epila),  apparently  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directly  (I tin.  Ant . 
j pp.  437,  439)  ; 14  M.  P.  farther,  Nertorrioa 
(/tin.  II.  cc.  Ncpnteprya,  Ptol.  1.  r.:  Almunut);  then 
21  M.  P.,  Bi  lb  iijm,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquae  Bil- 
j bitanorum;  then,  16  M.  P.,  Arcobriga;  then, 
| 23  M.  P.,  Segontia  (Siguenza),  apparently  the 
I Seguntia  Crltiberum  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19);  then  23 
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M.  P.  Caesada  (K/aaSa  KalaaSa.  Ptol.  1.  c.),  at  almost  irresistible  (Lit.  xl.  40).  They  sang  as 
or  near  Brihuega  on  the  Tajuna , 24  M.  1*.  from  they  joined  battle  (Liv.  xxiii.  16).  Their  weapms 
Ahriaoa  of  the  CaKPKTANI.  Another  road  ran  were  a two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Bil- 
Bouth  through  M.  Idubeda  from  Cacssraugusta  to  bims],  and  tlie  still  national  dagger  (comp.  Polrb. 
LamiMIOM  near  the  source  of  the  Anns  (/tin.  Fr.  Hist.  14;  Str&b.  iii.  p.  154);  their  defensive 
Ant.  p.  447),  on  which  were:  28  M.  I*.,  Sermo  armour  consisted  of  a bronze  helmet,  with  a purple 
(Mwelf)\  Carab  (Carmena);  10  M.  P.t  Agiiua  | crest,  of  greaves  made  of  pLiited  hair,  and  a round 
(Daroca);  6 M.  P.  AlboNIGA  (probahlv  Puerto  wicker  buckler  (xvprla),  or  the  light  but  large 
de  Daroca);  25  M.  1*.  Urbiaca,  seemingly  the  Gallic  targe.  A rough  black  blanket,  of  wool  nut 
Urbicua  of  Livy  (xt.  16;  but  the  reading  is  un-  unlike  goats’  liair,  formed  their  sole  dress  by  day, 
certain,  see  Drakenborch,  ad  loc.  : now  Molina,  and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  upon  the 
Lnpie;  others  identify  it  with  Alcaroches  or  Ckeca);  bare  ground.  They  were  particularly  attentive  to 
20  M.  P.  Yalkboxoa  or  Valeponga  ( Valsolebre,  cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strange  custom, 
Lapic ; Val  de  AZeca , Cortes) ; 40  M.  P.  An  1 which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
Putea  (Cuenca,  Lapic);  32  M.  P.,  Saltici  (5.  with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
Maria  del  Campo , La  pie ; Jorqttera,  Cortes) ; 16  minals  and  enemies  (comp.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155),  they 
M.  P.,  Pariktinis  (S.  Clemente.  Lapie ; Chinchilla,  are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers;  and  those  of 
Cortes);  22  M.  P.  Liribosia  (Lezuza),  14  M.  P.  them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  are  deemed 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas:  but  the  last  place  very  favourites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  consists  in  abun- 
likely  belonged  to  the  Orctani.  Among  the  cities  dance  of  various  meats;  and  they  drink  must  (oiro- 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were  : Ekoavica  1 fUKtros  rripari),  their  country  supplying  plenty 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : ’E pyaovtxa,  Ptol.  /.  e.)  or  Er-  of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  merchants, 
gavia  (Lir.  xi.  50),  a municipium  belonging  to  the  Though  the  country  was  generally  mountainous  and 
oonventus  of  Caesaraugnsta  (coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
de  Km p.  vol.  ii.  p.  426 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  Suppl.  1 prosperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  exemplified 
vul.  i.  p.  86 ; Seetini,  p.  145;  Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  by  the  cases  of  BiLBtus,  and  especially  Numax- 
Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable  tia.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  state- 
ruins  of  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadiela  ' ment  of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excellence  of  their 
and  the  Tagus,  are  called  Santaver  (Morales,  Antitj.  country,  and  the  large  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
p.  102  ; Flores,  F.sp.S.  vol.  rii.  p 61);  Bcrsada,  according  to  Poseidonius,  M.  Marcellos  exacted  from 
(BoupoaSa,  Ptol.  /.  c ),  near  the  List  place  (coins  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162).  As  to  tbeir  religion, 
ap.  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  113);  Cextobrioa,  near  Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  some  of  their 
Nertobriga.  if  not  the  same  place  [Nkktobkiua]  : neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a festival  to  some 

Attacum  : Coxtrkbia  : Compleoa:  Valeria  nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon, 
(OvaAtpio,  Ptol.  Valera  la  Viejo,  in  a very  strong  bling  together  in  tbeir  families,  and  dancing  all 
position  near  the  Sucre,  Juror,  S.  of  Cuenca,  Ru.),  night  long  (iii.  p.  164).  Several  other  points  in 
a Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  couventus  of  New  Strabo’s  description  of  the  manners  of  the  moon- 
Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : Florez,  F.sp.  S.  riii.  taineers  of  the  N.  niav  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
p.198,  comp.  v.  p.  19,  vii.  p.59);  Egelasta  the  Celt iberians  among  the  rest.  [Hispaxia.] 
(Ad|r«,  Ptol.)  : Onus  (*0 ictA.ii),  the  Roman  head-  j The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
quarters  in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  SE.  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
of  the  country  (Appian.  Hutp.  47,  foil.);  Bel-  | had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  difficulty. 
8IXUX  : Hediolvm  (M tfioXov)  in  the  N.,  and  In  the  Second  Punic  War.  after  giving  important 
Cox da bora  (KavWSopa),  Istoxium  (Tordwor),  aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
A LA  BA  (“.Wag  a).  Lib  ax  a (.\i€ara),  and  Urcesa  generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the«alliance  of  Rome; 
(Ofoxtaa),  in  tin?  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  but  yet  we  find  a body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
(l  c .);  Mux  DA  and  Ckrtima,  on  the  borders  of  th&ginians  as  mercenaries  in  Afrira.  (Liv.  xxv. 
Carjetania,  near  Aloes,  only  by  Livy  (xl.  46),  and  33,  xxvi.  50;  Polvb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  cruelty 
Rkigkda  (B(\yv&ri)  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appian  and  avarice  of  later  governors  drove  there,  in  b.  c. 
(Hisp.  44)  and  Orosius  (v.  23).  There  are  also  a 181,  into  a revolt,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mili- 
number  of  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis,  tary  prowess  and  the  generous  polity  of  the  elder 
only  name*!  by  Martial;  such  as  tlie  mountains  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
Calvus  and  Balavero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  city  of  Skoeda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
R-*erdnm,  Platea  on  the  Salt),  Tutela,  “chorus  Rix-  a fresh  war  (b.  c.  153),  which  was  conducted  on 
anunim."  Canlua,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petusiar,  and  the  part  of  the  Romans  with  varying  sucres*  by 
others.  f<w  the  barbarous  s«»und  of  which  to  Roman  M.  Marcellas,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
ears  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize  “ Celtibcris  Celtiberia&a ; but  the  Senate  required  their  ujxmq- 
haec  sunt  nomina  cra.<vi<»ra  terns."  (Martial,  i.  49,  di tinn.il  surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  La»i- 
iv.  55,  xii.  1 8,  fee.)  For  the  list  of  cities  compare  tania  by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiberian  war  to 
Ukert,  voL  i.  p4-  i.  pp.  458—464.)  languish  till  B.  C.  143.  when  the  great  war  with 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celtiberians,  Xumantia  began,  and  was  not  concluded  till  b.  c. 
besides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we  133.  [Xumaxtia.]  In  spite  of  this  great  blow, 
have  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodorus  (v.  33,  34).  the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Scrtorius; 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by  and  it  was  only  after  his  fall  that  they  began  to 
tbeir  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans,  adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress  and  names. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavalry,  (Pdyb.  xxxv.  1,  et  sop  ; Liv.  xxi. — xxviii.  passim ; 
an^l  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when  Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  £P. 

their  cavalry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they  j CE'LTICA.  [Galua.] 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantry  (comp.  CE'LTICA.  CEXT1C1  (*  KiXnci,  ol  K«A- 
IVlvb.  Fr.  Hist.  13).  Their  favourite  order  of  battle  rorof),  in  Hispama.  The  repeated  occurrence  cf 
was  the  wedg^-shaped  column,  in  wliich  they  were  these  nances  in  the  geography  >A  SjAin  is  ax  unuc* 
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accounted  for  by  the  tradition  that  the  population  of 
the  peninsula  contained  a large  Celtic  clement 
[CSLTIBKKl;  IIisPANIa], 

1.  Celtic^  the  general  and  at  first  very  vague 
name  for  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  is  applied  spe- 
cifically to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  was  sometimes  extended  to  Gaul.  Rut  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  (Aristot.  de  A/und.  i.  p.  850,  du  Val; 
Kphor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  I)idot;  Bcymn. 
Ch.  168,  foil.;  Eratosthenes  ap. Strab.  ii.  p.  107, gives 
a like  extent  to  the  roAorcu.) 

2.  Strabo  mention*  a tribe  of  Celtiei  in  the  S.  of 
Lusitania,  as  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Anas  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
& of  Alemtejo.  (But  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lusitanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Co- 
xisTonots:  another  was  1*ax  Augusta.  On  the 
authority  of  Polybius,  he  connects  these  Celtiei 
with  the  Tuuduu,  in  kindred  «s  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141, 151 ; Polyb.  xxxiv.  9.  § 3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtiei  into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baetueia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtiei,  who  border  on  Lusitania,  and 
belong  to  the  con  vent  us  of  Hispolis,  and  the  Tur- 
DCT.I,  whose  frontier  extends  along  Tarraconensis  as 
well  as  Lusitania,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
duha.  He  considers  these  Celtiei  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the 
original  vat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
peninsula,  including  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  cities;  the  lutter  in  Baetica,  bearing  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtibcria  and  Lusi- 
tania. (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3:  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  mentioned ; but  the  phrase  “ Celticos  a Celti- 
brrit  ex  Lusitania  advenisse  manifestum  e*t " is 
difficult  to  interpret  precisely).  The  cities  referred  ; 
to  are  Sf.ria  Kama  Julia,  Xkrtobriqa  Concordia 
Julia,  Segida  Restitute  Julia,  Ucultuniacum  or 
CrRtGA,  Lacowimurois  Constantia  Julia,  Tereses  ! 
Fortunales,  and  Callensea  Emanici:  the  last  two  | 
names  are  those  of  the  inhabitant* ; of  the  cities,  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
Calkxtvm.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny  I 
calls  the  district,  were  Acixipo,  Aruxda,  Aruci, 
Tcrobriga,  Lastigi,  Salpesa,  Saeponk,  Sr- 
Rtppo.  In  like  maruier  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtiei  in  Baetica  (Btu-nicol  KeArixof)  and  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Aruci,  Arunda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
uippo.  and  Vania  (O Capa),  all  but  the  last  being 
included  in  Pliny's  list,  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  briga  indicate  a Celtic 
dialect ; and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtiei  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spain,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Ne mrst  (£*.  Finisterrt),  which  was  also  called 
Celticum,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
bri,  whom  Mela  expressly  calls  a Celtic  people. 
(Strab.  iii  p.  153;  Mela,  iii  1 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  s.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtiei  as 
•prang  from  those  upon  the  Anas ; and  relates  how 
they  marched  northwards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relled, and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
{Lima).  Mela  places  the  Celtiei  along  the  whole  W. 
up  to  this  Celtic  promontory.  Pliny  refers 
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these  Celtiei  to  the  convent  us  of  Lucus  August! 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtiei  Ncriae 
and  Celtiei  Praesamarci  (iv.  20.  a 34).  [I*.  S.1 

CELTICOFLA'VIA,  a city  of  the  Vettones  in 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania,  at  Torrecilla  de 
alien  Tejada,  near  Salamanca , only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
sition of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Roman 
patronage.  [p.  S.I 

CELTICUM  PROMONTORI UM.  [Celtic*.] 
CKLURNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Waltcick  Chester*  in  North- 
umberland per  linea m valli.  [K.  G.  L.] 

CKLYDNUS.  [Eteiuus.] 

CEMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (Hi.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  ( Tor) ; but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  means.  [G.  L ] 
CEMENE'LIUM  ( Kf utviKtor,  Ptol. : Eth.  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inscr. : Citniez),  a town  Liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  only  aliout 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a hill,  rising 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  Faglione,  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  city  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 43.)  At  a later  period  this  limit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaen  Augosti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Cemeneliutn  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
M Praoscs  Alpium  Maritimarum  " (A Totit.  lYujn . ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire : and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Citniez  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  of  small  size  : near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Cenrie- 
nelium  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Narbo,  which  passed  direct  from  the  Trojwea 
Augusti  {Turbin)  to  Ccmenelium,  and  thence  to  tlie 
month  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Roubaudi,  Nice  et  ses  Environs,  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  U.] 

CENABUM.  [Genabum.] 

C ENAKl'M  (Kfjvcuov:  Lithadha),  a promontory 
of  Euboea,  funning  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  opposite  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444,  446;  Thuc.  iii. 
93;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 23;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21  ; Lhr. 
xxxvi.  20  ; Horn.  Hymn,  m A poll.  219  ; Soph. 
Trarh.  238,  753;  Or.  Met.  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHREAE  {Ktyxptal : Eth.  Kryxprarrii). 
1.  A city  of  the  Tread,  “ in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Trees,"  as  Stephanus  {».  v.  Kryxpeal)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Saidas,  s.  v.  vO prjpot.)  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a place  called  Tshigrt, 
where  there  are  remains,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
i*  p 4 
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Mmdtre  (tho  Sramandcr),  lower  dorm  than  the 
supposed  min*  of  Cebreue  [CebuOUa],  and  near 
those  of  Neandria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A town  in  the  A rgeia,  south  of  Aigoe,  and  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  city  to  Tegca.  Pausanias 
•ay*  tliat  it  wiu  to  the  right  of  the  Trochos 
(rp6xas),  which  must  not  be  regarded  a*  a place, 
hut  a m the  name  of  the  carriage  road  leading  to 
Lema.  Near  Cenchreae  Pausanias  saw  the  sopul- 
chral  monaments  of  the  Arrives,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hysiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
after  crossing  the  Krasinas  (Kephaldri),  are  pro- 
bably those  of  Cenchreae;  anti  the  pyramid  which 
lies  on  a hill  a little  to  the  right  may  he  regarded  as 
one  of  tiie  sepulchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Pau- 
aanias.  [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p. 
202.3  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  tliat  the  Hel- 
lenic ruins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  ri  N«p&  or  Skaphulaki , 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximity  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hyaiae  is  in  favour  of  this  view ; 
bat  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cenchreae  at  the  spot 
already  mentioned  near  the  Erasmus.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  (/Voss.  676)  — tfarorov  K 

[nl.  K*yxp«fai]  (>tat  A tpmjs  tktcfnjy  r«  — would 
seem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lcma,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  speaks  Is  perhaps  the  Erasmus.  (Pa us. 
ii.  24.  § 7 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  376;  Leake,  Morta,  voL  ii. 
p.  343 ; Boblave,  Rechmxhes,  &c.  p.  46 ; Ross,  lirisen 
tm  Pcloponnts,  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  [Cokhttuus.] 

CENDEVIA.  [Belus.] 

C E Nl  C E NSES.  [ C a bk  icexses.  ] 

CKN1MAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(Ii.  G.  v.  21)  a*  having,  along  with  the  Segontiaci, 
Ancnlitcs,  Bibroci,  and  Cossi,  scut  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  against  Caaaivelamms. 
They  have  somewhat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  Ioeni.  [K.  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (Ktrlsi’),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 4),  as  a river  between  tlie 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point.  This  may  mean  either 
the  Gram  pound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CENNATI,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.  [ClIJClA.] 

CKNNI  (KiVvoi).  a tribe  of  the  Alemanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxvii.  14).  witli  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
cal 1 a.  Rcimarus  believes  them  to  lie  the  same  as 
the  Chatti,  while  others  arc  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senones  (Scenni,  or  Sami)  men- 
tioned by  Florus  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S«3 

CKNOMANl,  a Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (vii.  75)  names  Aolerci  Cenomani  [Ailekci]. 
The  p«witk»n  of  the  several  peoples  1 tamed  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Camutcs,  and  between  tlie  Stint,  and 
the  Loire.  The  Cenomani  occupied  pert  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Mont;  and  the  town  of  Mans  in  tlie  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Cenomani  in  the  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  usual  in  the  ca.sc  of  Gallic  chief 
cities,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  as 
Subdinnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Caesarodunum 
(Tours)  through  JSubdimium  to  Alauna  (A  l bourne 
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a Yalognet);  and  the  other  runs  from  Subdinnum 
to  Mitricum,  tliat  is,  Autricum  (Chartres),  and  to 
Durocanio  (Drove).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cenomani,  V indin um,  which  Ynlesius 
proposes  tlut  we  should  alter  to  Suindinom,  a name 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  joined  in  the  great  rising  against 
Caesar  in  a.  c.  52,  under  Vercingetorix.  The  con- 
tingent that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Alesia  was  fire 
thousand  men  (B.  G.  vii.  75).  This  was  one  of  the 
migratory  Gallic  tribes  which  at  an  «arly  period 
crossed  into  Italy;  ami  if  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Cato  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23)  is  true,  that  they  formed 
a settlement  near  Massilia  ( Marseille ),  among  the 
Volcao,  this  may  indicate  the  route  that  the  Ccno- 
niani  took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.l 

CKNOMANl  ( Ktvoudyoi,  Strab.  Ptol.;  rora/ith-w, 
Polyb.),  a tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Padus,  between  the  Insubres  on 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  E.  Their  territory 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  Athe&is.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  witli  in  historical  memory,  and  liad 
expelled  tho  Etruscans  from  the  territory  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  (Pol.  ii.  1 7 ; Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  appear  in  history  almost  uniformly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  refusing  to  take  part 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  during 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.c.  225,  when  the  Boil  and 
Insubres  took  up  anus  against  Rome,  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Veucti,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  tbc  two  nations  to- 
gether furnished  a force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insubres.  (PoL 
ii.  23,24,32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Hun- 
nibol  invaded  Cisalpine  Gaul  they  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a body  of  auxiliaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia. 
( Liv.  xxi.  55.)  After  tho  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  uf  the 
Gauls  under  Hnmilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a few 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insubres : but  even  then  tho  defection  seems  to  liave 
been  but  partial,  and  after  their  defeat  by  the  consul 
C. Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  subnet,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxii.  30,  xxxix.  3.)  From  this 
time  they  disap(iear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  subjects, 
until  in  b.  c.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  of  tlie 
Transpadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Rinnan 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  all  notice  uf 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  Cinal- 
pina.  and  assigns  their  cities  to  tlie  Insubres.  Livy 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  as  the  chief  cities  in 
their  territory.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia : while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bergotnum  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certainly 
a Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 3 ; Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31.)  it  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybius,  in  one  passage  (ii.  32),  appears 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  ( Chit*?),  as  separating 
them  from  the  Insubres : but  this  is  probablv  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  assigned  them,  namely, 
tho  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  A thesis  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Padus  on  the  S.,  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
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proximately  correct  The  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
muni  and  tlio  Trinmpilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
on  the  N.,  arc  expressly  described  by  Pliny  as  of 
Fmgane&n  race,  and  were  not  therefore  nationally 
connected  with  the  Cenomani,  though  in  his  time  at 
least  united  with  them  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Cenomani,  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
is  more  conveniently  given  under  the  general  head  of 
GA1.I.IA  Cisalpiha.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CKSTOBRPGA  (or  brica ),  a city  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  in  Hispinia  Tarraconensis,  the  siege  of 
which,  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  gave  an  occasion  for 
a striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellus  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  § 5).  Floras  (ii.  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occurring  at  Nkbtobriga.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical.  [P.  S.] 
CKNTRITES(K«r/«n|i:  BuhUin  Chat ),  a river 
dividing  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchians  from  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
nophon (.1  nab.  iv.  3.  § 1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  a bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  been  identified  with  the  BuhUin  Chdi,  an  E. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  falls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  Til,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  166; . Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
stnd , p.  78 ; Chesnev,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 

p.  18.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CENTRO'XES  ( Kfrrpofvcs , Strab.  p.  204).  The 
Centrones  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Graioceli  and  the  Caturiges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alpes  Cottiae  in  n.  c.  58 
(B.  G.  i.  10)  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Centrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
places  the  Centrones  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
is  tiie  people  of  Octodurus  or  Martigny.  The  Oc- 
toduimses  are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns,  Forum  Claudii  and 
Axima.  Axima  is AUme  in  the  Tarentaise [Axima]  ; 
and  a little  place  called  Centron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  G raise  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  Pliny 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  mines  “ in 
Cent  mu  um  Alpino  tractu." 

The  j ass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Saiassi,  the  valley  of  Aosta,  which 
J.as  a bifurcation : one  road  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Alp^,  and  the  other,  which  b more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdunum,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  rood  through  the  Centrones  is  the  ! 
pass  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  gives  them  a separate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrones  with  other  Alpine 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUMCELLAE  ( KfvrovpxiWai , Procop.: 
Cirita  Vtechia ),  a town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviscae,  and  distant  47  miles 
from  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
existence  of  a town  upon  the  spit.  The  younger 
Pliny  has  left  us  au  account  of  the  construction  of 
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this  port : and  at  a later  period  Rutilius  give*  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a breakwater  or  artificial  bland, 
with  a mole  running  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it : the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  circular 
form,  so  as  to  constitute  what  Rutilius  calls  a marine 
amphitheatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
n tower,  serving  for  a lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31  ; Rutil.  I tin.  i.  237 — 
248.)  It  apjjcars  from  Plinv  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Cowunod.  1): 
and  by  degrees  a town  grew  up  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  increased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  Centumcellae  was  a largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  7):  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals : it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  aud  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Nerses.  (Id.  76.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens : the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Civil  a Vtechia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surround  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Trajan:  there  cxbt,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis’s  Etruria , vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Koine  to  Centumcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations : the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Aurelia  was  47  miles : it  was  5 miles 
from  Castrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (D’Anville,  Anal . Geogr.  dt  l Italic , 
p.  123  ; Dennis,  /.  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

CENTURION ES,  AD,  a station  in  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a road 
from  Xarbo  (Ear bonne),  through  Rascino  (Castcl 
or  Tour  de  Jlousiilon)  and  Uliberis  ( Elne)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  (Bellcgardt).  Ad  Ceuturioncs  is 
between  liliberris  and  Summits  Pyrenaeas,  and  5 M.  P. 
from  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  sous  It  Boulou , according  to  Walckenaer, 
a place  on  the  liliberris  (Tech),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains  ; and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  lit  lit  garde.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIPA  or  CENTITRIPI  (rd  Ktrripma, 
Tkuc.,  Diod.,  Strab.,  &c.;  Ktyrovpprat , Ptol.:  Eth. 

I Kfyroptviuos,  Centnripinns:  Centorbi),  a city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (Simeto), 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.272: 
j Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  93.)  It  is  first  inen- 
, tinned  by  Thucydides,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  Mas  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
I from  a very  early  period  one  of  the  most  important 
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of  the  strongholds  of  that  people.  Hence,  irt  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  (b.  c.  414),  its 
commanders  thought  it  worth  while  to  march  with 
their  whole  force  against  Centuripa,  which  was 
induced  to  enter  into  a treaty  (A  alliance  with  them, 
and  subsequently  retidcml  them  good  service  by 
attacking  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans  on  their 
march  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Thuc. 
vi.  96,  vii.  32.)  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Gellias 
of  Agrigcntwn,  who  was  sent  thither  as  ambassador 
by  his  countrymen,  treated  the  Centuripans  with 
contempt,  as  the  people  of  a poor  and  insignificant 
city;  but  this  must  be  understood  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  Greek  colonies,  not  the  Siculian 
cities.  (Died.  xiii.  83.)  Shortly  after  we  find 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  b.  c.  396,  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  Centuripa,  a despot  named 
Dani<>n;  but  he  d«es  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
duced the  city  under  his  subjection.  (Id.  xiv.  78.) 
In  the  time  of  Timoleon  it  was  governed  by  another 
despot  named  Xicodemtis,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Corinthian  general,  and  the  city  restored  to  liberty, 
B.  c.  339  (Id.xvi.82):  but  it  subsequently  fell 
into  the  power  of  Agathocles,  who  occupied  it  with 
a garrison.  During  the  wars  of  that  monarch  with 
the  Carthaginians  however,  Centuripa,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  succeeded 
in  recovering  its  independence,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain.  (Id.  xix.  103,  xx.  56.) 
Shortly  before  the  First  Punic  War  wc  find  the 
Centuripans  in  alliance  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
whom  they  assisted  against  the  Mamertines,  und 
from  whom  they  received  a grant  of  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ameselum,  which  that  monarch  had 
destroyed.  (Id  xxii.  13,  Exc.  iloesch.  p.  499; 
Pol.  i.  9.) 

But  this  alliance  had  the  effect  of  drawing  upon 
them  the  Roman  arms,  and  in  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  Centurija  was  besieged  by  the  consuls 
Otarilius  and  Valerius  Mcssala.  It  was  during  this 
siege  that  the  envoys  of  numerous  Sicilian  cities 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  Rome,  and 
though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
Centuripa  itself  must  have  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarly  favour- 
able terms,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  us  having  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  throughout  their 
subsequent  wars  in  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H. 
p.  501;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  32.)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  orator  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Sicily 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  immu- 
nity from  all  taxation:  and  so  much  had  it  pros- 
pered under  these  advantages,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  in  the  bland. 
Its  citizens  amounted  to  not  less  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  principally  occupied  with  agri- 
culture ; besides  the  territory  of  the  city  itself 
which  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
corn-producing  tracts  in  the  whole  island,  they  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  a large  part  of  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Aetna  and  Leontini,  as  well  as  other 
districts  in  more  distant  quarters  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  “ aratores  Centuripini  ” were  the  most 
numeruus  and  wealthy  body  of  their  elasa  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  67,  69.  iii.  6,  45, 
48.  iv.  23.)  They  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verm,  and  still  more  at  a somewhat  later 
period  from  those  of  Sex.  Pompeiua.  Their  services 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Augustus,  who 
restored  their  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this 
period  that  they  obtained  the  Latin  franchise,  of 
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which  we  find  them  in  possession  in  the  time  tf 
Pliny.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
declined  under  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  more 
of  Centuripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  and  it  seems 
| to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  ancient  site  down 
to  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  The  modern  town  of  Cmtorki 
has,  however,  grown  up  again  upon  the  ancient  site, 
and  still  presents  some  ruins  of  the  Roman  dtr, 
especially  the  remains  of  the  walla  that  crowned  the 
' lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
it  stood : as  well  as  the  ruins  of  cisterns,  thermse, 
j and  other  ancient  edifices.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13:  Itin. 
i Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent.;  Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  p. 
429;  Biscari,  Viaggio  per  la  Sicilia,  p.  53.)  Nu- 
merous painted  vases  of  pure  Greek  style  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Biscari,  /.  c.  p.  55;  Ann.  iL  Inst.  1835, 
p.  27—47.) 

Pliny  »]>caks  of  the  territory  of  Ccntnripa  as  pro- 
ducing excellent  saffron,  as  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  remarkable  for  its  purple  colour.  (Plin.  xxi.  6. 
».  17.  xxxi.  7.  s.  41 ; Solin.  5.  §§  13,  19.)  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  physician  Appulciu*  Cclsn?. 
(Sci  ibon.  Larg.  de  Comp,  if  a die.  c.  1 7 1 .)  [E  H.  B.] 


CEOS  (Kews;  Ion.  K/ot;  Kfa,  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 26;  usually  Cka  by  the  Latin  writers,  Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.20:  Eth . Ktios;  Ion.  Ktj'ior:  Zc<i)y  an  island 
in  the  Aegacan  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated 
about  13  English  miles  SE.  of  the  promontory  of 
Sonium  in  Attica.  The  bland  is  14  English  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  says  that 
Ceos  was  once  united  to  Euboea,  and  was  500 
stadia  in  length,  but  that  four-fifths  of  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  legend, 
preserved  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  {Pol.  c.  9),  C-ena 
was  originally  called  Hydrussa,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Carystus, 
having  been  frightened  away  from  the  island  bv  a 
lion ; whence  a promontory  of  Ceos  was  called  Leon. 
Ovid  apparently  alludes  to  this  legend  (//er.  xx. 
221): 

“ Insula.  Carthaeis  quondam  celeberrima  Nymphis, 
Cingitur  Aegaeo,  nomine  Cea,  mari.n 
Heraclides  Pont  further  states  that  a colony  was 
afterwards  planted  in  the  island  by  Ceos  from  Nan- 
partus.  In  the  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by 
Ionians  (Herod,  viii.  46;  SchoL  ad  Dionys.  Ptr. 
526);  and  the  inhabitants  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Artemisinin  and  Sa- 
lami*. (Herod,  viii.  1,  46.) 

Ceos  once  possessed  four  towns,  I aha,  Cart  ham, 
Coressia,  and  Poeeessa,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  two  latter  had  perished,  the  inhabitants  of 
Coressia  having  been  transferred  to  Iulis  and  those 
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of  Poe?essa  to  Carthaea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  486 ; comp. 
Plin.  L c.) 

It’LW  (TouAi't:  Eth.  ’louAi^njf,  TovAuvr),  the 
most  important  town  in  Ceos,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  lyric  poets  Simonides 
and  Bacchvlides,  of  the  sophist  Frodicus,  of  the 
physician  Erasistratus,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi-  ; 
losopher  Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of  j 
Simonides  he  was  frequently  called  emphatically  the 
Cean;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Cette  Camenae  (Com.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  Xenia  (Cbm.  ii.  1.  38).  Inlis 
was  situated  on  a hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  inland,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  Zea,  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  arc  several  remains  of 
Iulis:  the  most  important  is  a colossal  lion,  about 
20  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a quarter  of  an  hour 
sast  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
lleraclides  Pont,  probably  has  a reference  to  this 
lien ; and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  Iulis  were  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity ; and  hence  “ Cean  Laws  * were  used  pro- 
verbially to  indicate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Comp. 
Plat.  Prot.  p.  341,  Ijeg.  i.  p.  638;  Bockh,  ad  .Min. 
p.  109.)  These  laws  related  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated: — 

6 pi)  Svydfitvos  {rjy  Ka\us  oit  kokws. 

It  was  said  that  every  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  wc  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  suffer 
from  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Strab. 
L e Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'IovAit;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  37 ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  § 8 ; Heracl.  Pont.  I c .)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Heraclidcs -Pont.  (1.  c.)  and 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  610;  comp.  Muller,  Aeg'metica, 
p.  l3*)- 

CoKKSStA  (Kopiftraia,  Strab.  1.  c.;  Coressus,  Plin. 
1.  <?.).  was  the  harbour  of  Iulis.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Sinintheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Klixua  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea  There  are  a very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  large  and 
commodious. 

Cakthaea  (KdpOata:  Eth.  Kopflafui),  was  si- 
tuated on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  V reus 
ni\ats.  (Pol.  xvi.  41;  Strab.  Plin.  U.cc.;  Steph. 
B.  s.v.;  Anton.  Lib.  1;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  368,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  pjad  from  Iulis  to  Ceos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  iu  many  places  by  a strong  wall,  may 
still  be  traced. 
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Poekessa  (rioifj«<rira)  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  on  a high  and  steep  pn>- 
montory.  Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable  and  still  pre- 


serve their  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  llcc.\  Steph. 
B.  $.  r.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Valonia  acorn  (the  acorn  of  the 
Quercus  Aegilops),  which  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Toumefort,  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  252,  transl.;  Boss,  Reisen  atif  den  Griech. 
Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  127;  and  especially  Bronsted,  Rei- 
sen tend  Untersuchungen  in  Griechenlantl,  vol.  i., 
who  has  given  a very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PHALAE  (K«^>aAoi  &xpoy : Cefalo  or  Msc r- 
rata,  vulgo  A(esurata),  a lofty  and  well-wooded 
promontory  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  the  western  headland,  as  Bokki'M 
Pk.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  (treater  Syrtis. 
[Stktks.]  Strabo  makes  it  a little  more  than 
5000  stadia  from  Carthage.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 13;  Blaquiere,  Letters  from  the 
Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Della  CeJla,  Viaggio, 
&c.  p.  61 ; Barth,  Wandenmgen,  p.  322.)  [P.S.1 

CEPHALE.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPHALLE'NIA  (KcpoAA^v/a,  K«paA ijvla  : 
Eth.  Kf<paWijy , pi.  K««paAAi}v*f,  Ke^aAA^vuir : 
Cephalonia'),  called  by  Homer  Saxe  OiL  i. 

246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  (Sd/uor,  II.  ii.  634,  Od.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acaniania. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cephallenia  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a narrow  channel  about  tlireo 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Horn.  Od.  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  the 
promontory  Lencata  in  the  island  of  Leucas  about 
60  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Homan)  miles  from  Zacvnthus. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  bnt  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  Viseartlo,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenin,  to  C.  Ihekato  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5 English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C.  Scala,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lcnia,  to  C.  Tomese,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Morea, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyn- 
tbus  the  real  distance  is  only  8 miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit.  Pliny  (/.  c.,  according  to  Sillig’s 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  in  circumference; 
and  Agatheinerus  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  are  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agatheinerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  inland  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal:  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  a bay  extends  eight  mil*  s into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  about  8 miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  naivaAoiooij  (Od.  iv.  671).  A 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  was  called  Aknl's  (ATfot),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Aenesius.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  From  this 
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mountain,  which  is  now  covered  with  a forest  of  fir- 
tnn,  whence  its  modern  name,  Kioto,  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acamauia,  Aetolia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There  was  also  a mountain 
called  Raka  (Ba/a)  according  to  Steplianus,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  plain  in  Ophallcnia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6 miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  3 miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  From  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
island,  it  could  never  have  been  very  productive. 
Hence  Livy  (xxxviii.  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  n i*n»r  people.  We  read  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crop*  of  corn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pale.  (Pol 
v.  5.)  Leake  observes  that  “ the  soil  is  rocky  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  plains; 
but  the  productions  are  generally  good  in  their  kind, 
particularly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a single  con- 
stantly flowing  stream:  the  sources  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  fail  entirely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a great  distress.” 

The  island,  as  ha*  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samos  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taphians,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (St rub.  x.  p.  461.)  It  is 
said  t<»  have  derived  its  name  from  Cephalus,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strain  x.  p.  456;  Schol.  ad  Lycophr. 
930 . Pans.  i.  37.  § 6;  Ueradid.  Pont.  Krxujm.  xvii.  j 
p.  213,  ed.  Korai.)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  called  Ccphalleues,  and  are  described 
os  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (//.  ii.  631,  OtL  xx.  210, 
xxiv.  355);  but  Cephullcnia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (ix.  28).  Scylax 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Ccphalenia  (Kf^aATjWa,  with  a 
single  A),  and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leucas  and  Alyzia. 

Ccpliallcnia  was  a tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a very 
ancient  one,  since  a legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce- 
phalus. (Etym.  M.  s.  v.  Kt<paK\ ipta;  Steph.  II. 
i.  v.  Kpdy<oi.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  ( Od . 
xx.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Time.  ii.  30;  comp.  Strab. 
x.  p.  455;  Paus.  vi.  15.  § 7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  the  island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  tlie  Ceph&llcnians  took  no  part,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
(Herod,  ix.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelo}tonne.sian  war  a Urge  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
offering  any  resistance.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Homan  wars  in  Greece  the  Ccphallenians  were  op- 
posed to  the  Romans ; and  accordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Actolians,  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
Against  the  island  with  a sufficient  force,  u.c.  180. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a siege  of  four  , 
months.  (Pol.  iv.  6,  v.  3.  xxii.  13,  23;  Liv.  xxxvii.  : 
13,  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  Romans  Cepiial- 
lenia  was  a '*  libera  ci vitas."  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  in  an  inscription  4\tvQ*pa  sol  aind- 
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‘ vofios.  (Bockh,  Inter.  Xo.  340.)  In  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 12)  CephaUeoia  was  include:  ia 
the  province  of  Epeirus.  After  the  divisioo  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  island  was  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine empire  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  pad 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Ach&ia  till  a.  u 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetian*,  ia 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  occupation  by  the  'l  urks)  till  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  sms 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  the  population  was  56.447. 

Of  the  four  cities  already  mentioned.  Same  and 
PicoM  were  situated  on  the  cast  coast,  Ctt.\xn  oc 
the  west  coast,  and  Pale  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.  Resides  these  four  ancient 
cities,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a fifth  upon  C.  Soda. 
the  SK.  pant  of  the  island.  These  ruins  are  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  city, 
which  0.  Antoni  us,  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  bis 
consulship,  commenced  building,  when  he  was  re- 
siding in  Ccphallenia  after  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strab.  x.  p.  455).  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  men- 
tions a town  Cephalcnia  as  the  capital  of  the  island. 
This  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenced  by 
Antoni  us,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  modem 
castle  of  St.  Georg?  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Linulho  in  the  south-western  pirt  of  the  inland, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Resides 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On  a peninsula  in  the 
northern  jwirt  of  the  island,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a fortress  called  Atto  ; and  a » there  i»a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modern  castle,  Leake 
conjectures  that  here  stood  an  ancient  fortress 
named  Assus.  Others  suppose  that  as  Livy 
(xxxviii.  18)  mentions  the  Xesiotac,  along  with  the 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Satnaei,  there  was  an  ancient 
place  called  Nestis,  of  which  Atto  may  be  a cor- 
ruption ; but  we  think  it  more  prolmble  that  N<*- 
siotao  is  a false  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  which  Strabo  gives  to 
Proni, one  of  the  members  of  theTetrapolU.  [Pbosi.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  is  To jio,  where 
many  nncient  sepulchres  are  found : this  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Taphus  (Ta$»os),  a Cephalic niaa 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanus.  liakli , on  the 

sooth-eastern  coast,  points  to  an  ancient  town  lle- 
racleia;  and  the  port  of  Yiskardho  is  evidently  the 
ancient  Panormua  (Yldvopuos),  opposite  Ithaca 
(Antficl.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  cd.  Jacobs).  (Kruse, 
Hellas , vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  43 1 , scq. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  soq.) 

CEPHALOE'DIUM  (KeKpaAo/Siov,  Died.,  Strab., 
but  Kf$*aAoi5h,  l*tol.,  and  Pliny  also  has  Cepha- 
loedis:  Kth.  Cephaloeditanos : CeJalit ),  a town  »*n 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  AUesa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  on 
a lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a bold  head- 
land (Ke^oAb)  projecting  into  the  se4.  Rut  though 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  <«f  Greek  origin,  no 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thucydides,  who  expressly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  tins 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62);  it  is  probable  that 
Cephaloedium  was  at  this  time  merely  a fortress 
(<f>povpior)  belonging  to  the  Himomeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  fust  peopled  by  refugees  after 
the  destruction  of  Himera.  Its  name  first  appears 
in  history  at  the  time  cf  the  Carthaginian  exjeditivn 
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tinder  Himilco,  b.  c.  396,  when  that  general  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  the  Himeraeana  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Cepbaloediura.  (Diod.  xiv.  56.)  Bat 
after  tho  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament, 
Dionysius  made  himself  master  of  Cephaloedium, 
■which  was  betrayed  into  his  hands.  (Id.  ib.  78.) 
At  a later  period  we  find  it  again  independent,  but 
apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Carthaginians, 
on  which  account  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
Agathocles,  b.  c.  307.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Atilius  Calatinus  and  Scipio  Nasiea,  b.  c.  254,  but 
by  treachery  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  (Id.  xxiii., 
Kxc.  Hoesch.  p.  505.)  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  ap- 
parently a flourishing  town,  enjoying  full  municipal 
privileges;  it  was,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  “ civitatcs 
decumanac”  which  paid  the  tithes  of  their  corn  in 
kind  to  the  Roman  state,  and  suffered  severely  from 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic, 
Verr.  ii.  52,  iiL  43.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  it  is  noticed  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  of  Sicily,  and 
at  a later  period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Strain  vi.  p.266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol 
iri.  4.  § 3 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  ; Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  to  exist  on  the  ancient  site, 
till  the  12th  century,  when  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
transferred  it  from  its  almost  inaccessible  position 
to  one  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  was  a 
small  but  excellent  harbour.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic. 
ix.  3.)  Some  remains  of  tho  ancient  city  are  still 
visible,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock ; but  the  nature 
of  the  site  proves  that  it  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a small  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portance only  to  its  almost  impregnable  position. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  as  still 
existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as  those  of  a temple  of 
Doric  architecture,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are 
now  visible.  Bnt  the  most  curious  monument  still 
remaining  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  various  apartments,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a palace  or  domestic  residence,  but 
constructed  wholly  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, in  the  style  commonly  called  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  Rude  mouldings  approximating  to  those 
of  the  Doric  order,  are  hewn  on  the  face  of  the 
massive  blocks.  This  building,  which  is  almost 
nnique  of  its  kind,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its 
being  the  only  example  of  this  style  of  masonry,  so 
common  in  Central  Italy,  which  occurs  in  tho  island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  fully  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Nott  in  the  Annuli  dell' Institute  di  Corrispondemu 
Archeologica,  for  the  year  1831  (vol.  iii.  p.  270 — 
287).  [E.  H.  B.] 


CEPHALONE'SUS  (K^aA^ooj).  a small 
bland  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Achilleos  Dromos,  in 
Lite  mouth  the  Carcinites  Sinus,  off  the  W.  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (Plin.  iv. 
13.  s.  27;  Ptol  iii.  5.  § 8).  Ammianus  Maroellinus 


erroneously  makes  it  an  inland  city  on  the  Borys- 
thenes.  [p.  S.J 

CEPHl'SSIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

CKPHISSIS  LAC  US.  [Boeotia,  p.  411,  b.] 

CEPHISSUS  (K^totf’oj).  1.  A river  of  Pliocis 
and  Boeotia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais.  [For 
details,  see  pp.  410—412.] 

2.  A river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the  Athenian 
plain.  [See  p.  323,  a.] 

3.  Also  a river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the 
Eleusinian  plain.  [See  p.  323,  a.] 

4.  A river  of  Argolis,  and  a tributary  of  til© 
Inachus.  [See  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  A river  in  Salamis.  [Salamis.] 

CEPI  MILKSIO'RUAI  (K»pror,  Krpnw,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  494;  Anon.  Peripl.;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 15; 
Died.  xx.  24 ; Procop.  Bril.  Goth.  iv.  5 ; Cepi,  Cepos, 
Pent.  Tab. ; Ceppos,  Geog.  Raven.),  a town  of  tlte 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  founded  by  the  Milesians 
(Scymn.;  Plin.  vi.  6J,  and  situated  to  N.  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Dr.  Clarke  (7>ap.  vol.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Sienna  with  this  place,  and  the  remarkable 
Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abundance 
confirm  this  position.  Near  to  this  spot  stood  a monu- 
ment raised  by  Comos&rya,  a Queen  of  the  Bosporus, 
who  as  it  appears  from  the  inscription  which  has 
been  preserved,  was  wife  of  Parysades,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  deities  Anergps  and  Astara. 
(Kblcr,  Mem . sur  Ic  Monument  de  la  Reine  Como- 
sarye.  St.  Petersburg,  1805.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERAMEICUS  (Kepo^curbr  itdAiroj),  a bay  in 
Caria  (Herod,  i.  174),  now  the  gulf  of  Boudroun,  so 
called  from  a town  Ceramus  (K ipauoi),  which  is  on 
the  gulf.  Strabo  (p.  656)  places  Ceramus  and  Bar- 
gain near  the  sea,  between  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus, 
and  Ceramus  comes  next  after  Cnidus.  D'Anville 
| identifies  Ceramus  with  a place  called  Keramo,  but 
this  place  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  225.)  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  Ce- 
ramus on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Some  modem 
maps  place  it  on  the  north  sido;  but  this  cannot  be 
true,  particularly  if  Bargasa  is  rightly  determined. 
[Bargasa.]  There  are  medals  which  are  assigned 
to  Ceramus  by  some  numismatists. 

Pliny  mentions  a Doridis  Sinus.  Now,  as  Doris 
is  the  country  occupied  by  the  Dorian  colonies,  this 
name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Ccramcicus,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  Halicarnassus,  and  at  the 
entrance  is  the  bland  of  Coe.  Pliny's  words  are 
clear,  though  they  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood ; for,  after  mentioning  tho  hay  of  Schoenus  and 
the  Regio  Bubassns  [Bubassus;  Caria],  he  men- 
tions Cnidus,  and  he  says  that  Doris  begins  at  Cni- 
dns.  Again,  ho  says  that  Halicarnassus  is  between 
tho  Ceramcicus  and  tho  lasius:  the  Ccramcicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  is  either  different  from  the  .Sinus  Do- 
ridb,  or  it  is  one  of  the  bays  included  in  the  Sinus 
Doridis,  and  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ceram  ns. 


Bnt  Pliny  places  in  the  Doridis  Sinus,  Leucopolis, 
Hamaxitus,  Klaeus,  and  Euthene  ; and  Mela  (i.  16) 
places  Euthane,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a bay  between 
Cnidus  and  the  Cerameicus  Sinus : from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  Euthane  i*  in  the  Sinus  Doridis  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Mela's  Cerameicus  is  a smaller  bay  in 
the  Sinus  Doridis.  Mela's  Littns  Leuca  is  between 
Halicarnassus  and  Myndus;  and  if  this  is  .Pliny's 
I^ucopolb,  ns  we  may  assume,  the  identity  of  the 
Cerameicus  and  the  Sinus  Doridis  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
established.  [(*.  L.] 

CERAMEICUS.  [Athexak,  pp.  295.  303. J 
CK'KAMON  AGORA  (Kfpa^4»r  dyopd).  Th# 
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position  of  this  place  is  doubtful.  It  is  one  of  the 
laces  which  Cyrus  came  to  (A  nab.  i.  2.  § 10)  in 
is  march  from  Cdsoue  to  Icouinm.  After  leaving 
Celmae,  he  came  to  PeJtae,  and  then  to  Ceramon 
Agora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrygia  to  tlie  borders  of 
My-ia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cay*ter  can  be  detennined 
[Caystri  Cactus],  the  position  of  Ceramon  Agora 
may  be  approximated  to.  Hamilton  (vista  Minor , 
<fr.,  ii.  204)  supposes  tliat  it  may  be  NE. of  I’shak, 
u a place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day:  many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  Minor 
pass  through  it"  He  also  says,  that  to  a person 
going  to  Myna  from  Apamea  (GVlaenae),  “ and 
supposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
Ghittiiz  (Cadi),  Uihak  would  l«e  the  last  t**wn 
through  which  he  would  pass  before  entering  Mysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a mountainous  and  un-  ! 
inhabited  district.”  The  position  of  Uskak  seems  a 
very  probable  atm. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (v.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  l*  the  Ceramon  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaion  and  Conium,  tliat  is, 
Iconium;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Nor  is  it  the  Cans  or  Carides  of  Steplia- 
nus  (s.  v.  Kapia),  **  a city  of  Phrygia,”  as  it  has  been 
supfxMed;  for  that  name  corn*  points  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (v.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
rea/1.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.  [Cbramkicus.] 

CE'RASAE  or  CERASSAE  ( Ktpatracu).  in  Lydia, 
is  mentioned  by  Nonnas  (xiii.  4G8)  as  a wine  country. 
Major  Keppel  observed  remains  near  Sirghie,  which 
is  opposite  to  Iiagae.  [Bagab.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasac  (Crainer,  Asia  Minor , voL  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a Lydian  bishopric,  Sirghie  may.  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Ccrasae . There  is  some 
resemblance  betw'een  the  mimes.  [G.  L.J 

CE'RASUS  ( Ktpaaovt  : Kth . Kfpaoovyrios). 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
zium, and  leaving  Trapezius,  “ they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Cerasus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis.”  (Xen.  A nab.  v.  3.  § 2.) 
As  there  is  a place  called  Keresoun  on  this  c>CLst, 
west  of  Trebizond  (Trapexos),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Census  there.  Hut  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  marched  through  a mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  wc  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a right  rea/ling,  for  Diodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a river  called  Keresoun 
J)ere  Su , which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Census, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  mins  near  the  river.  The 
Anonymous  geographer  places  Census  60  stadia  cast 
of  Coralla,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  ( loros),  and 
on  a river  of  the  same  name. 

Keresoun  or  Kerasunt  represents  Phamacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.  Arrian’s  statement  that  Pliamacia  was 
originally  called  Census,  and  the  fact  of  the  modem 
name  of  Phamacia  resembling  Cora* us,  has  led  some 
modem  geographers  tocousider  the  Census  of  Xeno- 
phon the  same  as  Phamacia.  It  seemsthat  the  Census 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Phama- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Census  were  removed  to 
Phamacia,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyom  as  a town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Phamacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  tliat  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Census  as  a dis- 
tinct place,  a small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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monacal;  and  Hennotnasa  is  near  Tra perns.  This  is 
nrt  quite  consistent  with  Hamilton’s  position  of  Ce- 
nsus, which  is  in  a bay  between  Coralla  and  Hieron 
Oros.  Pliny  also  (vi.  2)  distinguishes  Phxniada 
and  Census;  and  he  places  Phamacia  100  Homan 
miles  from  Trapezu*.  and  it  may  be  as  much  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Census  and 
1 hamacia,  but  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  one 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Phamacia  east  of 
Census.  Mela  (i.  19)  only  mentions  Census,  and 
he  styles  Census  and  Tnpezus  w maxim e illus- 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Census  of  Xeno- 
phon, if  the  author’s  statement  applies  to  his  own 
time.  The  confusion  between  Census  and  Phar- 
nacia  is  made  more  singular  by  the  fact  of  the 
name  K ere  sot  in  being  retained  at  Phamacia,  for 
which  there  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  assump- 
tion tliat  the  town  wns  also  called  Census,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  some  Cerasuntii  occupied. 
Tims  Sesanms  was  the  name  of  a part  of  Anuutris. 
[Amastkis.] 

There  is  a story  that  L.  Lncullus  in  his  Mithri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
riums, and  tliat  the  fruit  was  so  called  from  the 
place.  (Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Plin.  xv.  25;  and 
Hard  urns  note.)  This  was  in  u.  c.  74;  and  in  120 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 

A.  i».  46.  [G.  L.] 

CERATA.  [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 

CKBAUNI'LIA  (KtpawiA/a),  a town  of  Sam- 

mum  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Somnite  War, 

B.  c.  311.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 

as  well  as  tliat  of  Cataracta  (Karopcurra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suggests  {Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Ccsannia  which  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio 
Bar  but  us ; but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Italian 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modern  town  of 
Cerignola  in  Apulia.  (Kotnanelli,  vol . ii.  p. 
259.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CEKAU'NII  MONTES  (tA  Ktpavvia  opn),  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  Cau- 
casus, at  its  E.  extremity ; but  its  precise  relation  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xi. 
pp.  501,  504).  Mela  seems  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  whole  cliain  which  other  writers  call  Caucasus, 
confining  the  latter  term  to  a part  of  it  His  Coraunii 
are  a chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Botq<orus 
till  they  meet  the  lthipacan  mountains;  overhanging, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  the 
TanaTs,and  on  the  other  the  Caspian;  and  containing 
the  source*  of  the  Rha  ( Volga);  a statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chains.  (Mela,  i.  19.  § 13, 
iii.  5.  § 14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  additional  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taurus  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  1 1.)  He 
scorns  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spurs 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  E.  extremity,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  a continuous  range,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vi.  9.  s.  10).  Eustathius  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a chain  running  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment,  ad  Dion.  /Vriey. 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  uarne  for  the  K.  j«art  of  the 
) chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caucasii  M.,  and  the 
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part  immediately  above  Iberia  Caucasus  in  a narrower 
ma  (Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  15,  20,  22.)  Ou  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  name  Cerauniua 
and  the  native  Caucasus  (Kawktu)  were  applied  at 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a somewhat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chain ; and  that  tho  more 
accurate  writers,  such  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
a specific  distinction  of  a somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. The  Ceraunii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 
great  NE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 
pass  of  Derbcnd,  or  perlwps  the  whole  system  of 
NE.  spurs  of  which  that  is  only  one.  It  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  Mela  and  Pliny  were  ignorant  how 
soon  these  spurs  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extending  to  meet  the  Klupaei  M.  [P.  S.] 
CKKAU'NII  MONTES  (Ktpcuma  5py,  Strab. 
j>p  21,  281,  285,  316;  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  Khi- 
»«dra),  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kpeirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  frequent  thunder  storms  with  which  they  were  vi- 
sited. (Eustath.od/h'onya.389;  Serv.  at l Virg.Aen. 
iii.  508  ) They  are  sometimes  also  called  Ackoce- 
aauini  or  Ackocerauma,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promontory  (tA  Hxpa  Ktpavvia, 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  G fossa,  and  by  the  Italians  Linguetta. 

The  Ceraunian  mountains  extended  several  miles 
along  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promoutory 
south  wards,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. Hence  Horace  (Cann.  i.  3.  20)  speaks  of 
infants  scopulos  A croc  era  uni  a (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  632).  Inland  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
ntum. (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26 ; Ptol. 
ii.  16.  § 8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  L 
pp  2,  wq.,  88.) 

CERAUS1UM.  [Ltcaevs.] 

CKRBALUS,  a river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Dannians.  It  is  now  called  the 
Cervaro.  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  on  the  confine*  of  Samnium,  near  Ariano, 
flows  by  Bovino  (Vibinum),  and  after  traversing  j 
the  plain  of  Apulia,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
CaiuUlaro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
Nipontum.  Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  18)  speaks  of  a 
place  railed  Ccrvarium  (KtpSdpior)  in  Apulia, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  river.  [E.H.B.] 
CKBBANI.  [Carbab.] 

CERBERION.  [Cixmbriuil] 

CERBE'SIl  (K tp€faun),  a Phrygian  tribe  men- 
tioned in  a verse  of  Aleman,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580),  but  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo’s 
time.  He  mentions  also  a hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cohens,  which  emitted  pestilential  vapours ; but 
be  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RBIA  (Ktp€f!a,  Ktputa,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Them.  i.  39  ; Kip€ola,  KipGola,  HierocL),  a town  of 
Cyprus,  which  D’Anville  places  near  the  promontory 
of  Crornmyun.  Wesseling  (ap.  HierocL  s.  v.  Ktp- 
6**ti)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Cre- 
inaseia  of  the  poet  Naturae  (IHanyt.  xiii.  455).  (En- 
grl.  Kypros , vol.  i.  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.J.] 

C ERC ASO'RU M , or  CERCASO'KA  (K *Pk<L 
ffwpor,  Herod,  ii.  15,  17,  97  ; Kepicdaovpa.  Strab. 
x’iii.  p.  806  : Mela,  i.  9.  § 2 : El  Arkas ).  was, 
frwn  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Egypt,  a town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a commercial  point  of  view.  Cerca- 
sorum  stood  in  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobic  arm  of  tho 
Nile.  At  tliis  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  cease*  to  be  a simple  stream,  and  branches 
otT  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  the  Heptanomi*  embosom 
or  skirt  its  Iwmkfl,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  level.  Tho 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  commence*  6 or  7 miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batn-el-Baharah.  (Pen- 
nells Gtog.  of  Uerod.  vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  [W.B.D.] 

CE'RCETAE  (Kepaercu,  Strab.  &c. ; Kf pKtrtoi, 
Dion.  Perieg.  682  ; Ktp/ttraiot,  Hellanic.  fr.  91),  on© 
of  the  peoples  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  of  Colchis,  but  whoso 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined : 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xi.  pp.  496,  497  ; Ptol.  v.  9. 
§ 25  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Mela,  i 19.  § 4 ; Plin.  ri.  5.) 
Their  name  Is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
Cher  Las  for  the  people,  and  Cherkaskaia.  or  Cir- 
cassia, for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCI'NA,  or CERCENNA  (Keptciva,  Keptarra: 
Karkenah , or  Jiamlah );  and  CERCINITIS  (Kfp- 
Ktriris,  KepKirvins  : Gherba ) ; two  islands  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Mexinx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  size  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Cercinna  being  on  the  NE.  and  Cercinltis 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a mole.  Cercina, 
which  was  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  if.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Cercenua  (Cercina)  G22  stadia  from  TACArK 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  xviL 
pp.  831,834  ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 45  ; Dion.  Perieg.  480; 
Stadiamn.  p.  456;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  518;  Me- la,  ii.  7. 
§ 7 ; Plin.  v.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  con.ddered  a mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.  I Eon, 
43;  Diod  v.  12;  Polyb.  iii.  96;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48; 
Hirt.  Bell  Afr.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831  ; Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13;  comp.  Cyrauxis.)  [P.  S.] 
CERCINE  (Kepalnj,  Thuc.  ii.  98;  Kfpitvriiatov 
or  BepKtTTioioy,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 19:  Karadagh ), 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haem  us  in  a SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Stryinon.  Sitalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Maedi  on  Ids  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCINrTIS(KfpK»v<Tij  A Arrian,  A nob.  i. 

1 1.  § 3 : Takhgno ),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Ampbipolis,  which  Thucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  wonls  rb  \iprubts  rov 
2t pvpbvos,  os  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  bnt  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to  its 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  tho 
Strymon,  the  Augitn*  contributes  to  the  inundation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  from  the 
mountain*  on  either  side. 
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The  Ukc  Pr  arias  (npeuri&i),  with  its  am-  ] Thespiae.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Ceressus  retreated  to 
pbibiou  inhabitants  who  are  described  by  Herodotus  this  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Lcuctra.  It  was  pro- 
(v.  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  procured  hably  situated  at  Paleopanagkia.  (Pans.  ix.  14. 
from  Mount  Orbelus.  with  which  they  constructed  § 2 ; I>eake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490, 450.) 
their  dwelling*  on  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the  I CK'RKSUS.  [Iaccktari.] 

Strymonic  lake,  or  Cercinitis.  (Leake,  Northern  CKUETAPA  (rd  Ktptrara  : Eth . K(p*rarf6s\ 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  211.)  [E.  B.  J.]  ( a town  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  name  is 

CERCI'NIUM,  a town  in  Thessaly,  near  the  lake  ; known  from  the  coins,  which  also  show  that  there 

Bocbeis.  (I.iv.  xxxi.  41  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece. , 1 was  near  it  a river  or  fountain  Aulindenus.  The 

vol.  iv.  p.  449,  aeq.)  I place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  peo- 

CERCO'PIA  (KfpKonrla),  a town  bf  Phrygia  graphers  fix  it  near  Colossae.  [G.  L.] 

Magna  (Ptol.  v.  2).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.]  , CERFK'NNIA,  a town  of  the  Marsi,  not  men- 
CKRDY'LIUM.  [Ampiii!*olis.]  I tioned  by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  but  placed 

CK'IJEA  (Kepea,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  Bijerj ; Snid.  ! by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  miles  from 
t.  r.  'PiavAs : Eth.  K (ptdrns,  Polyb.  iv.  53.  § 6),  Alba  F ucensis,  and  17  from  Corfinium.  Its  site  is 
a town  of  Crete,  which  from  its  mention  by  Polybius  fixed  by  Holstenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
(l.c.),  and  from  a coin  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN,  stands  the  modem  village  of  Coif  A nneno,  where 
and  presenting  the  same  tyjte  as  those  of  Polvrrhenia,  an  old  church  of  Sta  Ftlicita  still  bears  in  eccle- 
hos  been  inferred  to  have  l>een  in  the  neighbourhood  siastieal  rcconls  the  adjunct  tn  Cerfesma.  It  was 
of  that  town.  (Kckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  306  ; Hoeck,  Kreta , at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
vol.  i.  p.392.)  [E.  B.  J.]  nines  called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  linens  (now 

CE'KEAE,  a place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the  the  Forca  Caruso ),  which  led  from  thence  to  Cor- 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mastrum,  finium.  From  ag  inscription  published  by  Kol- 
as it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table  ; stenius  (Orel!,  /riser.  711)  we  learn  that  this  j«art 
places  l’yca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae  j of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  constructed,  or  at  hast 
15  miles  east  of  Tyca.  The  place  seems  to  lx?  un-  rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  emperor 
known.  [G.  L]  I Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Cerfenuia  to  the 

CEREATAE(Kep«dr«,Strab.;  Kifyatarai, Plut : J Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Itin.  Ant. 
Eth.  Cercatinus),  a town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by  p.  309;  Tab.  Petit.;  Holsten.  NoL  in  Cluv.  pp.  153, 
Stmbo  (v.  p.  238)  among  those  which  lay  on  the  154;  D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  f Italic,  p.  175; 
left  of  the  Via  Iaitina,  Iwtween  Anagnia  and  Sora.  Kramer,  Fuciner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called  mission  of  the  distances  along  this  route,  see  Via 
by  Plutarch  Cirrhncatae,  which  was  the  birth-place  Valkria.  [E.  II.  B.] 

of  C.  Marius.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a CERGE  (K ipyy),  a place  in  Mysia,  mentioned 
village  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum;  it  appears  to  by  Hierocles,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a separate  mu  - t he  name  ought  to  be  Certc,  as  there  is  a plate 
nicipium,  probably  by  Marius  himself,  who  seems  Kerteslek , on  the  Rhyndacoa,  where,  he  says,  that 
to  have  settled  there  a body  of  his  relations  and  there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  (Lend.  Geog.Joum. 
dependents.  It  subsequently  received  a fresh  body  vii.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mention 
of  colonists  from  Drums,  the  stepson  of  Augustns.  ruins.  £G.  L.] 

Hence  the  “ Cereatini  Marian i " appear  among  the  CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (KfywAAoi,  Strab. ; 
Municipia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  CKRILLAR,  Sil.  Ital.  viiL  581),  a town  of  Bruttium, 
iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  233;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  on  the  const  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a few  miles  8. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  affords  the  only  of  the  river  La  us.  Silius  Italicus  tells  us  (/.  c.) 
clue  to  its  position ; hut  an  inscription  bearing  the  that  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  the 
name  of  the  Cereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at  Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered,  as 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Casa  Mara  or  Casamari , its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy, 
about  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpinum,  and  and  is  merely  incidentally  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi. 
3 miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro-  p.  255)  as  a small  place  near  Laus.  It  is  also 
bable  that  this  convent  (which  is  built  on  ancient  found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerelis  in 
foundations)  occupies  the  site  of  Cereatae.  and  re-  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which  places  it  8 mile*  & of  the 
tains  in  its  name  some  trace  of  that  of  Marius,  river  Laus ; and  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
(Bull.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  1851,  p.  11.)  We  learn  from  village  of  Cirella  Vecchia,  about  5 miles  from  that 
another  inscription  that  there  was  a branch  of  the  river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53;  Romanelli.  vol. 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  with  Ar-  i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thence 

pinum  and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Cereatae.  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  the 

(Ibid.  p.  13.)  [E.  H.  B.]  nearest  point  of  the  Tarcntine  Gulf  in  the  territory 

CEREBELLIACA  (Mutatio  Cerebeliiaca),  a sta-  of  Thurium,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  miles,  which 
tion  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.,  between  | is  almost  precisely  correct.  [E  H.  B.] 

VaJentia  (Valence)  and  Mansio  Augusta  (Aoust).  CERINTHUSfKfywvflor:  Eth.  Kyplrtturs). a town 
The  Itin.  makes  it  xii.  M.  P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere-  upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near 
belliaca,  and  x.  from  Cerebeliiaca  to  Augusta.  The  the  small  river  Bndorus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va-  by  the  Athenian  Cotlius.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
lentia  and  Augusta,  hut  omits  Cerebeliiaca.  The  and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
site  can  only  be  guessed  at.  D’Anville  supposes  speaks  of  it  as  a small  place.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  538; 

that  it  may  be  Chabeuil , but  adds  that  this  place  is  Seymn.  Ch.  576;  Strah.  x.  p.  446;  Apoll.  Rbod. 

nearer  Valence  than  AousL  Walckenaer  names  a i.  79 ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 25;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 
place  I.es  CkaberUs  Montoison,  as  the  site  of  Cere-  CERNE  (Krpnj),  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  off 
belliaca.  [G.  L.]  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  cnlonixed  in 

CERESSUS  (KfpTjoodr),  a strong  fortress  in  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  great 
Boeotia,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of,  and  belonging  to  emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  W.  Africa. 
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CERONES. 

It  lay  in  a bay,  3 days’  voyage  S.  and  E.  of  the  river 
LlXUB ; was  about  5 stadia  in  circuit;  and  was 
reckoned  by  Hanno  as  far  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  as  the  Pillars  were  from  Carthage ; and  as 
being  in  a straight  line  with  Carthage  (icaT*  cvOit 
KttTcu  Ka pxvMyos"),  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  Mine  meridian,  falling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  E.  of  S.  instead  of  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
p.  3 ) Scylax  places  it  near  the  river  Xion  (which 
no  other  writer  mentions : it  seems  to  be  the  Lixus 
of  Hanno  and  others),  7 days’  voyage  from  the 
promontory  Solokis,  and  12  days’  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ; he  adds  that  the  sea  was  unnavigabie 
beyond  it  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  mud  and  sea- 
weed (but  Hanno  advanced  much  further) ; and  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
ripl.  pp  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  places  it 
at  the  &,  extremity  of  Aethiopia  (217 — 219): — 

’Ey  8i  ixvxoiCi 

BdffKoyr’  pvtlpoto  navvffraroi  Aidiowgts, 
aura/  iw*  ’fl Ktayy  wvpdTrji  xaph  rtpLirta  Ktpmjs. 

Polybius  placed  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Mauretania,  over  against  M.  Atlas,  one  M.  P.  from 
the  shore.  (Plin.  vi.  31.  a.  36,  comp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  islands  adjacent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  Ocean,  in  5°  long,  and  23°  40' 
N.  lat.,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  Subus. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 33 ; comp.  § 5.)  Diodorus,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
lake  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Ceme 
as  an  island  and  city  of  the  latter,  and  ns  taken  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Diod.  iii.  54 ; 
comp.  Palaephat.  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme  i 
in  order  to  ridicule  Eratosthenes  fur  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  much  discussed  by 
modern  geographers ; and,  indeed,  the  geography  of 
Hanno’s  voyage  turns  very  much  upon  it.  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  those  of  Gosselin  and  Kennell. 
The  former,  who  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  S.  than  C.  Nun,  in  about  28°  N.  lat., 
identifies  Ceme  with  Ftdallah , on  the  coast  of  Fez , 
in  about  33°  40'  N.  laL,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
too  for  N.  Major  Rennell  places  it  as  far  S.  as 
A rguin.  a little  S.  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco , in 
xbout  20°  5'  N.  lat.  Heeren,  Mamie rt,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intermediate  position  of  Agadir,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco , just  below  C.  Gkir , 
the  termination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30°  20'  N.  lat.  A sound  decision  is  hardly 
possible ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  in  favour  of  Pennell's  view.  (Rennell,  Geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus,  sect.  26,  voL  ii.  pp.  415,416, 
419 — 423;  Heeren,  Researches,  <fc.,  African  Na- 
tions, vol.  i.  app.  v.  pp.  497 — 500.)  [P.  S.] 

CERCXNES  (K t'payts),  in  Britain,  mentioned  if 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Creones  ; the  Epidii  being  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidium  («=»  Mull  of 
Cantyre).  Parts  of  Dumbarton  and  Argyleshire 
art  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.  [R  G.  L.j 
CERRETA'NI  (K*flfnrravot,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162  ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  657;  Ktfanayoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 69),  a 
email  people  of  Hispania  Tamiconensis,  in  the  valleys 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
walley  of  the  river  SicoRia  (Se^re),  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Cerdagne.  They  were  of  Iberian 
race,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  curing  of  bams, 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
them  large  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  U.  cc. ; Mart.  xiii. 
54;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  Ausetani  and  N.  of  the  Ilkkketks  (Ptol.). 
In  Pliny’s  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Julian! 
and  Augustani  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the 
Brachyle  of  Stephanos  Byz.  s.  c.  Bpax^AT?)  is  Julia 
Libvca  (TouAta  Aiffufra),  near  Puigcerda.  (Marc. 
IJisp.  p.  59  ; Florez,  Ftp.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  10.  Append, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  27 ; Ukcrt,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  427.)  [P.  S. 

CERSUS  (Ke'pffoi,  Xen.  A nab.  i.  4.  § 4). 
[Amanus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.  [Celtiberia.] 

CERTO'NIUM,  or  CERTC/NUS  (K tprwviov, 
Ktprcn>6%),  a place  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anafr.  vii.  8.  § 8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttium  and  A tame  us.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  may  be  the  Cytoniuin  (Kutwpiop)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  $.  v.  KirrtZvior).  But  Cytoniuin 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia ; and  Xenophon’s 
Certonus  is  in  Mysia  [G.  L.] 

CERVA'RIA  (C«rwm),  a place  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Yassins, 
“ between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeus  are  Port  us 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia.”  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cert  era  or  Serbera  is  the  name 
of  a cape  north  of  Cap  Creux.  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  France,  but  belongs  to  Cata- 
lonia. [G.  L.] 

CERYCEIUM.  [Boeotla,  p.  414,  a.J 
CERYNEIA  (Krpuytla,  Scyl.;  Ktpvyia,  Ktpwvla , 
Ktpawia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  Kopwvtia, 
KopwOT}.Stcph.B.  ;Ki'pi7»'ia7Hierocl.;  Kvpyvtia,  Const. 
Porph.;  Kirvpua,  Nonnus;  Corineum,  Plin.;  Cerinea, 
Peut.Tab.:  Etk.  Ktpvrirrjf,  KtpovirTjf),  a town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus  8 M.P.  from  Lnpethus 
(Pent.  Tab.).  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a bound  coast  as  that  of  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a certain  degree  of  importance.  Though 
little  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilken,  die  Kreuzz,  vol.  vi.  p.  542.) 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Italians  Certne,  and  by  the 
Turks  Ghime.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  some 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  118;  Muriti,  Vioggi,  vol.  i. 
p.  116;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  80.)  [E.  B J.] 

CERYNEIA  (Kcpoptia,  also  Ktpvyia,  Ktpawia, 
Ktpavvtia,  &c. : Kth.Ktpvvtvs ; respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Schweigb.  ad  Pol.  ii.  4 1 ; Wesseling.  ad 
Diod.  xv.  48 ; and  Groskurd,  ad  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Ktpvrtia,  the 
latter  Ktpavrla),  a town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  population  was  increased  by  a large  body  of 
Myccnacans,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceryoeia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  league  on  its  revival  in  b.  c.  280; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcus,  was  chosen  in  255 
as  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dependent  upon  Aegium. 
It  was  situated  inland  upon  a lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Ccrynites  ( Bokhusia ),  and  a little  S.  of  Hclice. 
Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Ccrynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  (Po). 
ii.  41,  43;  Pans.  vii.  6.  § 1,  vii.  25.  § 5;  Strab. 
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p.  387 ; Bob  lay*,  Recherche s,  <fc.,  p.  25 ; Leake, 
Pelop<mnesiaco , p.  388.)  Theophrastus  stated  that 
the  wine  of  Ceryneia  produced  abortion.  (Theophr. 
Hist.  Plant,  ix.  20;  comp.  Athen.  p.  31;  Aeliao, 
V.  //.  xiii.  6.) 

CKRY KITES.  [Aciiaia.  p.  13,  b.] 

CESA'DA.  [Akevacak.] 

CESEKO  or  CKSSEKO,  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
boncnsis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectaeagos 
(Etui.  ii. 3).  The  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Roman  mad  from  Arelate  {Arles)  to 
Narbo  {Narbonne).  The  distance  from  Ceesero  to 
Baeterrae  ( Beziers ) is  12  M.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Cea- 
•ero  corresponds  to  St.  Tiberi  on  the  river  l/i-rault. 
D Anville  shows  that  the  monastery  of  St.  Tiberi  is 
called  Cesarion  in  a document  of  a.  d.  867.  As  the 
place  was  on  the  river,  this  explains  the  fact  of  its 
being  named  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  “ A mum  give 
Ce>*ero.”  [G.  L.J 

CESTRINE  (Ktarptrrj,  Thuc.  Pans.:  K&rrpirU^ 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kapjiaria;  Ktorpla,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
Tpota),  a district  of  Epeiras  in  the  south  of  Cliaonia,  j 
separated  from  Thesprotia  by  the  river  Thyainis. 
(Thuc.  1.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinus,  son  of  Hdenug  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Cammania.  (Pans.  i. 
11.  § 1 . ii.  23.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.  K apparia.) 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Cestria 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1),  but  its  more  usual  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Trojn,  in  memory  of  the 
Trojan  colony  of  Helenus.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.  T pota.) 
The  remains  of  this  town  arc  still  visible  at  the  spot 
called  Paled  Venetia,  near  the  town  of  Filiates.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  Cestrinic 
oxen.  (Hesych.  s.v.  KtorpituKol  Boe's ; Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Pac.  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict were  called  Kurrprjyol  by  the  poet  Rhianus 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xavroj).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  pp.  73,  175.) 

CESTKUS  {Ktarpos),  a river  of  Pamphylia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  (Strab.  p.  571). 
The  course  of  the  Oestrus  is  between  that  of  the 
Catarrliactes  and  of  the  Eurymedon ; and  it  is  east 
of  the  Catarrhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Pcrge, 
60  stadia  from  its  mouth  (p.  667).  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a navigable  river  (i.  14). 
The  Oestrus  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15  ft. 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  mouth, 
and  “ so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water.”  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
violent  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karamania , p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  aceonling 
to  Strabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
this  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  194) 
names  it  the  Ak-su,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Koehler,  and  Fellows  {Asia  Minor,  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

CETAEUM.  [Taprobawr.] 

CETA'RIA  (Kt jrapia,  Ptol.  iiL  I.  §4:  Etk. 
Cetarinus),  a small  town  of  Sicily,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  any  clue  to  its 
position,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panormns  and  Drepanum.  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fazello  and  Cluver  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  Scupello  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Castella- 
mare ; but  if  the  rive*  Bath  vs  of  Ptolemy,  which 
lie  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  lie  the  modem 
Jati,  or  Fiati,  the  position  suggested  for  Cctaria  is 
untenable.  Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  its 
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Wing  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ; lienee 
we  should  probably  read  Cetarini  for  Citarmi  in 
Cicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  former  tells  us  it 
was  a very  small  town,  though  enjoying  its  separate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerates  it  among  the 
stipendiary  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Ferr  iii.  43; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14.)  TE.  U.  B.] 

CETIS  or  CITIS.  [CALTCADKua.] 

CE'TIUM,  a Roman  municipium  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cottas,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  234;  Grater, 
Inscript,  p.462,  where  it  is  called  Aelia  Cetiensiv) 
Its  exact  site  Is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.S.] 
CE'TIUS  MONS  (Kenov  Spot : Kohlenberg),  s 
mountain  of  Noricum  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Pannonia  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 1,  15.  § 1),  extending 
from  Aemona  to  the  Danube,  and  terminating  on 
the  west  of  Vindobona.  [L.  S.] 

CE'TIUS  (Kifnov),  a branch  of  the  Caicus,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  says  “ Pergomum, 
which  the  Selinas  Hows  through,  Cetias  Hows  by, 
descending  from  Mount  Pindasus.”  Strabo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a mountain  torrent  Cetion,  which  rise*  in 
the  Eleatls,  and  falls  into  another  like  torrent,  then 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Caicus.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
the  Caicus  on  the  right  hank ; but  Strabo’s  river 
must  fall  into  the  Caicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  may 
have  given  name  to  the  Ccteii  (Krrrnoi),  though 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Ceteii  were, 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  521) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

CETOBRI'GA.  [Caetobrix.] 

CEITRONES,  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{B.  G.  v.  39)  as  subject  to  the  Nervii.  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  posit  ion  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CE VELUM,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  according  to 
the  Table,  on  the  road  between  Xoviomagoa  (Ajrme- 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  {Tongem).  It 
is  placed  bet  weed  Noviomagus  and  Blariacum  {Bis- 
rick),  both  well  known  positions.  D' An  villa  sup- 
poses that  the  position  of  Ce velum  may  be  Kuik  on 
the  Maas,  though  he  admits  that  the  distance  from 
Nijmegen  is  twice  as  mnch  as  the  Table  gives. 
Walckenacr  selects  Clevesburg  as  the  spot.  [G.  L.] 
CEVENNA.  [Cebknna.] 

CHA'BALA  ( Xa€dAa.  Ptol.  v.  12.  § 6).  a city 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Cabala ea.  and  makes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
[Alba.via.] 

CHABORAS  {XaSvpas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §3;  Plin. 
xxx.  3;  Ckabura,  Procop.  B.P.  ii.  5;  Abokriiaa, 
’A €6p(xxi,  Strab.  xvL  p.747;  Zosim.  iii.  13;  Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  3,  xxiii.  5 ; Annus,  ’A Sobpus,  L-sid. 
Char.  p.  4),  a large  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  M.  Mosins,  about  40  miles  from  Nisihis, 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  {Kerke- 
siah).  Its  present  name  is  Khabur.  There  is  do 
doubt,  that  though  differently  spelt,  the  names  all 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialectical 
variations,  or  changes  from  the  use  of  different  as- 
pirates. Procop.  (J.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a river  of 
importance,  and  Ammianus  states  that  Julia  us 
crossed  it  “ per  navalem  Aborae  pontetn.*  Strabo 
describes  it  as  near  the  town  of  Anthem usia. 
Bochart  conjectured  that  the  Chaboras  is  the  same 
as  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  4.  § 19); 
but  though  we  liave  stated  elsewhere  that  thia  is 
probable  [Akaxes,  No.  4],  we  are  disposed,  upon 
reconsideration,  to  reject  the  conjecture,  since  the 
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distance  between  Thapsocus,  where  Cyrus  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  A raxes,  is  much  greater 
than  between  Thapsacus  and  the  river  Chaboras. 

The  Chaboras  is  fed  by  several  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  later 
classical  writers.  These  are,  the  SciBTUS  (Procop. 
dr  Aedif.  ii.  7),  the  Cordes  (Ibid.  iL  2),  and  the 
Myodojuus  (Julian.  Or.  i.  p.27). 

Ptolemy  (▼.  18.  § 6)  mentions  a town  called 
Chabora  (XaSaepa),  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
places  near  Nicephorion,  and  which  probably  derives 
its  name  from  the  river,  and  SimocaL  (iv.  10) 
mentions  ’Aioptur  q>pohpiovt  which  is,  as  certainly, 
the  same  place.  [V.] 

CHADI'SIUS  (XoMoioi)  or  CHADISIA  (Plin. 
▼i.  3).  a river  of  Pontus.  There  was  also  a town 
Chadisia  (XaSuria:  JCth.  XaStVior).  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Xa&urta),  speaks  of  Cha- 
dbia  as  a city  of  the  Leucusyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
padocians ; and  he  says,  u the  plain  Thcmiscyra 
extends  from  Chadbia  to  the  Thermodon.”  Men  ip* 
pas,  in  hb  Peri  plus  of  the  two  Ponti,abo  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanas, says : u from  the  Lycastua  to  the  village  and 
river  Chndbins  is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Chadiaius 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadia.”  The  Lycastos  b 20 
stadia  east  of  Ambus  (Samtun),  and  Hamilton 
( litstarche s,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  tlie 
Mrrg  Irmak , a river  between  two  and  three  miles 
east  of  the  Acropolis  of  Ambus.  The  Chodisius 
cannot  bo  certainly  identified,  for  the  distance  from 
the  Lvcastus  to  the  Chadisius,  according  to  Arrian, 
b only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Ambus 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Mart-inn,  who 
scerns  to  have  followed  Menippus,  but  only  160  ac- 
cording to  Arrian.  [G.  L.] 

CHAERONEIA  (Xtupwvtia  : Eth.  Xaipaovcvs, 
fern.  Xatpvvis:  Adj.  Xaipwrinis:  Aa^unw),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  situated  near  the  Cephbsus,  upon  the 
borders  of  Phocis.  The  town  itself  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  ^importance ; but  it  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  position 
naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
since  it  stood  in  a small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  from  Phocis  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
accordingly  would  be  occupied  by  an  army  desirous 
of  protecting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Chae- 
roneia  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  in 
by  a high  projecting  rock,  which  formed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
Petrachus  or  Petrochus  (TI krpaxos,  Pans.  ix.  41. 
§ 6 : TUrpwxof,  Plut.  SmU.  17).  The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  b said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Chaeron,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  cast,  whereas  it 
had  previously  faced  the  west.  ( Pa  us.  ix.  40.  § 5 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plut.  dr  Curiont.  1.) 

Chacroneia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ; but  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Boeotbn  Arne.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
507.)  [Arnk,  No.  2.]  In  the  hbtorical  period  it 
was  dependent  upon  Orchomenus  (Thuc.  iv.  67). 
It  b first  mentioned  in  b.c.  447,  when  an  important 
battle  was  fought  near  the  town,  iu  consequence  of 
which  the  Athenians  lost  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  exercised  for  a short  period  in  Boeotia.  Chae- 
roneia  had  previously  been  iu  the  hands  of  the  party 
favourable  to  the  Athenians  ; but  having  been  seized 
by  the  opposite  party,  Tolmides,  at  tlie  head  of  a 
small  Athenian  force,  marched  against  it.  He  sue 
oeeded  in  taking  the  town,  bnt  was  shortly  afterwards 
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defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
fell  in  the  battle.  (Thuc.  i.  113;  Diod.  xii.  6.)  In 
b.  c.  424  a plot  was  formed  to  betray  tlie  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a strong  Boeotian  force. 
(Thuc.  iv.  76,  89.)  In  the  Phocian  war  Chneroneia 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Onomarchus.  the 
Phocian  leader,  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  his 
son  Phalaecus.  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  39.) 

Another  and  much  more  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  at  Chaeroneia  on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c. 
338,  in  which  Philip,  by  defeating  the  nnited  forces 
of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no 
account,  but  an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  re- 
mains. We  learn  from  Pausanias  (ix.  40.  § 10) 
and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Thebans  who  fell  in  the  h&ttle,  was  near  Chaeroneia; 
arid  the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepulchre  was 
surmounted  by  a lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Thebans.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  marked 
by  a tumulus  about  a mile,  or  a little  more,  from 
tfte  khan  of  Kdpwma , on  the  right  side  of  tlie  road 
towards  Orchomenus;  but  when  tho  spot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gell,  the  liou  had  completely 
disappeared.  A few  years  ago,  however,  the  mound 
of  earth  was  excavated,  and  a colossal  lion  discovered, 
deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior.  “ This  noble  piece 
of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed  in  detached  masses 
about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  excavation,  may 
still  be  said  to  exist  nearly  in  its  original  integrity. 
It  is  evident,  from  tlie  appearance  of  the  fragments, 
that  it  was  composed  from  the  first  of  more  tlrnn 
one  block,  although  not  certainly  of  so  many  as  its 
remains  now  exhibit.  ....  This  lion  may,  upon 
tlie  whole,  be  pronounced  tho  most  interesting  se- 
pulchral monument  in  Greece.  It  is  tlie  only  one 
dating  from  the  better  days  of  Hellas — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus  of  Marathon—* 
the  identity  of  which  is  beyond  dispute."  (Mure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fought  at  Chacroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  tlie  generals  of 
Mithridatca  in  b.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a 1-  ng 
account  is  given  by  Plntarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verliatim  from  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Plut. 
Sull.  17,  seq.)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus- 
trated by  Col.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagacity.  Mount  Thnrium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophngium,  the  summit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  hills  behind  Chaeroneia ; and 
the  torrent  Morius,  below  Mount  Thurium,  is  pro- 
bably tho  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Mt.  Hcdylium  from 
Ml  Acontiuin. 

Chaeroneia  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  period  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plntarch,  who  spent  th*  later  years  of  his 
Ufa  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Chaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  were  used 
as  a remedy  against  pain.  (Pans.  ix.  41.  § 6.) 

Chaeroneia  stood  upon  tlie  site  of  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Kapuma.  There  are  not  ninny  remains  of 
tlie  ancient  city  upon  the  plain ; but  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  the  projecting  rock  already 
described  ; and  on  the  face  of  this  rock,  fronting  the 
plain,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghla,  in  tho  village,  are  several 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  tho 
latter  we  learn  that  Serapis  was  worshipped  in  the 
Q Q 2 
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town.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
this  deity  ; but  he  states  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  once 
borne  by  Agamemnon,  and  which  was  considered  to 
be  the  undoubted  work  of  the  pod  Hephaestus.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Cephissus.  It  was  called  in  an- 
cient times  Haemon  or  Thcrmodoii,  and  its  water  was 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  by  Philip.  (Pint.  Dem.  19  ; 
l^eake.  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ; Mure.  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenland , p.  158,  seq  ) 

CHALA  (XdAa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Ciialojutik,  a name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  of  Hoi  wan  (XaA  went, 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  529,  736;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1015; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30 ; KaXwi tens,  Polyb.  r.  54). 
Chala  is  within  a short  distance  of  the  M Zagros. 
Diodorus  (xvii.  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  fmm  Greece,  placed  a colony  of  Bxmtians  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  was  called  from  their 
native  town  Cki-onae  (K#'Aw»»ai).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  Hoi  watt 
river.  Chala  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,' hut  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  tlie  Tigris,  as  it  was  clearly  to  the  E. 
close  to  the  mountains.  (V.l 

CHALAKUM  (XdArnor;  in  PtoL  iii.  15.  §3, 
XoAfwv:  Eth.  XoAoToj),  a town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Oznlae,  near  the  borders  of  Phocis.  Leake 
places  it  at  Lamdhi.  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  IHphi : it  is  not  improhalde  that  he  con- 
founded it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
fmm  Delphi.  (Thuc.  iii.  101 : Hecataeus,  ap.  Stcpk. 
a.  v. ; PUn.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHALASTRA  (Xa\&irrpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XaXttrrpri,  Herod,  vii.  1 23 ; XaAtutrrpa,  Plat. 
Alex.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  § 17,  xxxi.  10.  §46).  n 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
Thennaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  mouth  «»f  the 
Axius,  which  belonged  to  the  Thracians  and  pos- 
sessed a harbour.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  (Diod.  Excerpt.  308.)  After- 
wards the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thcs- 
aalonica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassandcr.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  he  expected  that  many  remains  should  be 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modern  Kulalcid.  (Tafel,  Thea- 
aalon.  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  450.)  [E.B.J.] 

CHALCEDOJi  (XaAmyWv:  Eth.  Xa\KijS6yiot 
or  XaA kiSiut),  “a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pont  us,  opposite  to  Byzantium,’'  as  Steplianus 
(*.  p.  XaA KitSwe)  describes  it ; and  a colony  of  tlie 
Megnreis.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chalcedon  was  called  Chalce- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippus, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pon- 
tius to  Chalcedoo  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  name  written  KoAx^"**, 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  1“  mentioned. 
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The  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  15),  one  Roman  mile,  which 
is  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  which 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
from  what  points  these  different  measurements  wens 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Chrysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (according  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  cliart  a 
place  Caledonia  is  marked,  hut  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedon,  however,  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  of  Scutari,  perhaps 
more;  and  tlie  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chrysopoli*,  which  Strabo 
calls  a village,  and  which  was  in  the  Chalcedonia 
(Xenophon,  A nab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not  It  is  stated  that  the  modern 
Greeks  give  to  the  site  of  Chalcedon  the  name 
ChaUxdon , and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-Kioi.  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  city  of  Byzantium,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persian  Mcgabnzns  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Chalcedon  was  settled 
seventeen  years  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 

I we  must  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  places. 
It  w as  at  tlie  mouth  of  a small  river  Chalcedon 
(Eustathius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  C ha  lei*. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  first  named 
Proccrastis,  a name  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it:  then  it  was  named  Colposa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably;  and  finally 
Caecorotn  Oppidum,  or  the  town  of  the  blind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  why  Megaltazus 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  founders  of  Cbalce- 
don.  Strabo  (p.  320)  observes  that  tlie  shoals  of  the 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  the  Ktixine  through  the 
Bosporus,  are  frightened  from  tlie  shore  of  Chalcedon 
by  a projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzantium,  the  people 
of  which  place  derive  a great  profit  from  them.  He 
also  reports  a story  that  Apollo  advised  the  founders 
of  Byzantium  to  choose  a position  opposite  to  the 
blind;  the  blind  being  the  settlers  from  Megara,  who 
I chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
I was  a better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  has  a 
! like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  from 
j the  Asiatic  shore;  and  Tacitus  (.4 hji.  xii.  63)  has 
the  same  story  as  Strabo.  The  remarks  of  Polybius 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedun  are  in 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  Ac.). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apollo,  which  had  an  oracle. 
Strabo  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chaloedaoii  (p.  643.  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, tlie  architect  constructed  it,  as  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  an<l  tne  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pont  us,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  it  was  within  the  territory  of  Chalcedoo  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chalcedonia  extended  to  the 
Euxine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.  3 1 9, 563)  is  the  temple  of  Zens  Urius  os  it  seems 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chalcedon  therefore  occupied 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.  Strabo,  after 
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speaking  of  Chalcedon  and  Chrysopolb  and  the  tem- 
ple of  tiie  Chalcedonii,  adds,  “ and  the  country  has, 
a little  above  the  sea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  vrhich 
contains  small  crocodiles:  then  follows  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Chalcedonii,  named  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  a part 
of  the  Propontis."  According  to  this  the  Chalce- 
donii  had  once  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  which  is  very 
unlikely,  for  there  was  Astaeus,  a colony  of  the  Me- 
gareis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  hay.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt,  and  might 
easily  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
th**y  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astacus.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
Otanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  (v. 
26).  When  Lamachus  led  his  men  from  the  river 
Calex  in  Bithynia  (b.  c.  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a flood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Thucyd  iv.  75),  which  must  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a Lacedaemonian  Har- 
inust  (Plut.  Alcib.  c.  29);  but  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  vii.  1,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

Chalcedon  was  included  in  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  under  the  testament  of  Nicomedes,  b.  c. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  was  the  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  crowded  to 
the  place  for  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  burnt  four  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  thousand 
Romans  lost  their  lives  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(Appian.  Mithrid.  71;  Plut.  Lucull.  8.)  Under 
tlie  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a free  city.  The 
sitoatiou  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mus  (i.  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroos 
the  Persian  in  A.  D.  616,  and  “ a Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantinople.” (Gibbon,  Decline,  <£c.  c.  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mesques  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
Clialcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  some  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  long 
before  the  Turks  laid  their  hands  on  it.  (Anun.  i 
Marc.  xxxi.  1 , and  the  notes  of  Valerius.) 

This  place  is  noted  for  a General  Council,  which 
was  held  here  A.  i>.  451.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CHALCEDON. 

CHALCERITIS.  [Akktias.] 

CHALCE'TOK  (XaA wVjrwp:  Eth.  XoAx^roip), 

» place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Grion  is  parallel  to  Latmus,  and 
extends  cast  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  Eu- 
romus  and  the  Cbalce tores,  that  is,  the  people  of 
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Chalcetor.  The  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  ascertained. 

I In  another  passage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
l Chalcetor,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chalcetora;  but  the  form  Xabjc^ropoir 
(Strab.  p.636)  is  the  Ethnic  name  (Groakurd,7VanaL 
of  Strabo , vol.  iii.  p.  55). 

Stephanas  has  a phrce  Cbalcetorium  in  Crete 
(a.  p.  XaA mjrApiov);  unless  we  should  read  Cnria  for 
Crete.  (See  Meineke's  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  CUALCE  (XoAkcIo,  XaAsia, 
Xdbjcq:  Eth.  XaAianjj  and  XoAkoTot,  Stcph.  s r. 
XaA Ki):  Chalki),  a small  bland,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telus  and  400  from  Carpathus,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  had  a small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a temple  of  Apollo  and  a harbour 
(Strab.  p.  488;  Plin.  v,  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  bland  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Choice.  Leon  and*Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (n.  C.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
toChalce  as  a more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  from.  Leake 
(Aria  Minor , p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes. 
The  bland  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  [G.  L.] 

CHALC1DKIS.  [CHALcrra,  No.  2.J 
CHALCIDICE  (v  Xa\Kituch,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 11  ; Eth.  and  Adj.  XoAki5<us),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  tiie  ridge  of  Ml  Cissus  ( Khortiatzi ),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
i three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallenc,  the 
1 first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  most 
| westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  sea  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  b rugged,  and 
, clothed  with  forests,  which  leave  only  a few  spot* 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athos.]  The  Middle 
or  Sithouian  peninsula  (2i0u>vla  : Longos),  b also 
hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Pallene  (ITaAArjj'Tj  : Kassdndhra ), 
was  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  iiithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toronaic  or  Mecybcraaean. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  the  Chalcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
hbtory,  did  not  comprehend  Crossaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageirus,  colonics  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaca,  a colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthus  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the  N.f 
which  was  occupied  by  a people  who  liad  been  driven 
out  of  Bottiaeb  W.  of  the  Lydias  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  Chalcidian  settlers 
from  Euboea  (Strab.  x.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7th  century  h.c., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Torone;  from  thence  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mygdonia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  from  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  gulf  (.Vtcroro)  together  with  CroHsnea. 
Artabazus,  on  hb  return  from  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and  gave  up  the  plat o 
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to  tlie  Chalcidians.  We  find  the  Bottiaei  joined,  on 
two  occasions,  with  the  Chalcidians  as  allies  (Thuc. 
i.  65,  ii.  79),  and  one  of  their  silver  coins  with  the 
legend  BorTtaioj*  is  precisely  similar,  both  in  type 
and  fabric,  to  those  of  the  Chalcidians,  impressed 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (comp.  Eckhd, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  70).  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiccaa,  the 
Chalcidians  made  war  upon  the  Athenians  who  held 
Potidaea  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than  one  engagement 
(Thuc.  ii.  79).  Brasidas  was  indebted  to  their  co- 
operation for  his  first  successes  (Thuc.  iv.  83).  and 
it  was  to  his  expedition  into  Thrace  that  the  Chal- 
cidian  republics  owed  their  final  independence. 
(Thuc.  v.  18.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Apollonians  of 
Chaleidice  and  Acanthians,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
an  army  against  Olynthus,  which,  after  lasing  two 
of  its  commandere,  succeeded  in  the  4th  campaign 
(b.  c.  379)  in  reducing  the  city  to  submission 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  8).  The  history  of  Chaleidice,  after 
the  supremacy  which  Olynthus  obtained  over  its 
other  towns,  follows  the  fort  ones  of  that  city. 
[OLYNTHUS.] 

Ptolemy  (l  c.)  divides  the  whole  peninsula  into 
two  parts,  Chaleidice  and  Paralia  (for  so  the  word 
which  appears  as  I'araxia  in  the  printed  copies 
should  be  read).  Paralia  contained  all  the  ma- 
ritime country  between  the  bay  of  Tliessalonica. 
and  Derrhis,  the  Cape  of  Sithonia : thus  the  W. 
coast  of  Sithonia  was  at  that  time  included  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  in  Chaleidice,  together  with 
Acanthus,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
coast  land  in  the  Stryinonic  gulf  as  far  N.  as  Bro- 
misens,  with  the  exception  of  Stageira. 

An  account  of  the  different  Chalcidian  towns  will 
be  found  under  the  separate  heads ; beginning  from 
the  W.  they  are  Akkra  near  the  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Thcrmaic  gulf, 
Gioonus,  Axtiooneia  and  Potidaea.  Between 
these  towns  lay  the  territory  called  Ckossaea.  In 
Pallcne  were  the  towns  of  Saxe,  Mknde,  Scioxe, 
Tiierambos,  Aeoe,  Neapolis,  Aphytis,  either 
wholly  or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  Sithonia 
were  Mecyberxa,  Sermyi.e,  Galepsus,  Toronf., 
Sakte,  Sinoua,  PiijORUS,  Ama,  all  or  most 
of  them  of  Chalcidian  origin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf  in  the  interior  of  Chaleidice  lay 
Oltxtotts,  Atollonia,  Soolus,  Spartolus, 
Axueia,  Miacorus  or  Milcorus.  On  the  scanty 
spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountain  ridge  which  ends 
in  Athus,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  Pelasgic 
settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who 
occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  a mixture  of  a 
few  Chalcidians,  while  the  inhabitants  spoke  both 
Pelasgic  ami  Hellenic.  [Amos.]  Near  the  narrow 
Isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and 
along  the  NW.  coast  of  the  Strymonic  gulf  were  the 
considerable  towns  of  Saxe,  Acanthus,  Stagkiua 
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I and  AKon.UA,  all  colonies  from  Andros,  to  which 
may  be  added  Stkatonicr,  Bromiscvs,  and  Ake- 
| THCAA.  (Grate,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  31 ; 
Leake,  Trar.  in  Northern  Greece , voL  iiL;  Grieso- 
bach,  Reisen.  yoL  ii.  pp.  C — 16.)  [E.B.  J.] 

CHALCI'DICE,  a district  of  Syria.  [Chalcis.] 

ClIALCIS,  in  Syria  1.  The  chief  city  of  Chal- 
i cidice,  one  of  the  ten  political  divisions  of  X.  Syria 
(Ptol.  v.  15.)  It  was  situated  53  M.  P.  from  Antioch 
(1'eut.Tab.) and  18  M.P.  from  Beroea  (Ant<m.Itm.). 
The  Peutinger  Tables  make  it  out  to  be  29  M.P.  from 
the  latter  place,  while  Procopius  ( B . P.  ii.  12)  gives 
the  distance  as  84  stadia.  Both  these  statements 
are  incorrect,  as  Kinnisrin  is  about  12  English  miles 
from  Aleppo  (Pococke,  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  217 ; Abu-1- 
f&la,  Tab  Syr.  p.  1 19.)  The  Hamath  Zohah  which 
was  taken  by  Solomon  (2  Ckron.  viii.  3)  has  beea 
j identified  withChalcis  ('Hosenmtiller,  Ilandbuch  tier 
Hibl.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  250),  and  the  44  salt  vale" 
where  David  conquered  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah, 

( when  ho  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Euphrates 
is  in  all  probability  the  lake  and  marsh  of  Jahid  or 
J Sabakhah , which  in  winter  occupies  a space  to  the 
i E.  of  Kinnisrin,  extending  for  about  12  miles,  with 
a breadth  varying  from  3 to  5 miles.  The  powerful 
evaporation  of  the  summer  heat  causes  it  to  crys- 
tallize, and  a white  coarse-grained  salt  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  over  the  whole  surface.  (Cbesnej, 

1 Erped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Thomson,  BibliotL 
j .Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  470;  comp.  Winer,  Real  Wart.  Buck, 
s.  v.  Aram.)  In  A.  I>.  542  the  town  of  Cbalcis  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Chosroes  (Procop.  l.c.; 
Gibbon,  Bed.  and  Fall,  roL  viii.  p.  315;  Le  Beau, 
Bos  Empire,  vol.  «.  p.  24;  comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  54). 

2.  Ad  Bkixm.  Pliny  (r.  23.  § 19)  speaks  ti  a 
city  of  this  name  in  the  district  Chalcidene,  which 
he  describes  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  Syria.  The 
Chalcis,  Xa Aim  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753),  was  a city 
and  district  subject  to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  held  besides  the  city  of  Heuopoijs  ( Btialbec ), 
the  plain  of  Marsyas,  and  the  mountain  region  of 
Ituraca.  Josephus  expressly  describes  it  as  under 
Mount  Lebanon  ( Antiq . xiv.  7.  § 4.  B.J.  i.  9.  § 2). 
It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Chalcis  S.  of  Aleppo, 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (comp.  Antiq.  xiv. 
3.  § 2;  Reland,  PalaesL  p.  315)  shows  that  its  po- 
sition must  bo  sought  for  elsewhere.  Ptolemy  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  first  Lysanias;  whose  pos- 
sessions after  his  murder  by  Antony  were  farmed  by 
Zenodonis.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  § 1,  B.J.  L20. 
§ 4.)  In  a.  D.  41  Claudius  bestowed  Chalcis  on 
Herod,  a brother  of  the  elder  Herod  Agrippo.  On 
his  death  in  A.n.  48  Ills  kingdom  went  to  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Herod  Agrippn  (B.J.  ii.  12.  § 1).  He 
held  it  four  years,  and  was  then  transferred  with  the 
title  of  king  to  the  provinces  of  Batanaea,  Traehonitis, 
Abilene,  and  others  (J  ntiq.  xx.  7.  § 1 ).  Afterwards 
ArLtobulus,  son  of  Henxl,  king  of  Chalcis,  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom  which  had  been  taken  from  his 
cousin  Agrippa  II.,  and  in  a.  d.  73  was  still  dynast 
of  the  district  (B.  J.  vii.  7.  § 1).  During  the  reign 
of  Domitian  it  appears  to  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  the  city  to  have  received 
the  additional  name  of  Flavia.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iiL 
p.  263 ; M.ir.juardt,  Ilandbuch  der Rom.  Alter. p.  181; 
Nor  is.  de  Epoch.  Syro-Mac.  (c.  ix.  § 3.) 

'Hie  town  of  Chalcis  was  therefore  situated  some- 
where in  the  Buka  a,  probably  S.  of  Bdalbee.  The 
valley  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  reference  to 
the  site  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  its 
position  may  be  at  or  near  ZtJde,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  which  at  the  village  of  ffeum  NieJm,  are 
some  remarkable  remains  (comp.  Cheaney,  Kxprd. 
Euphrat.  toI.  i.  p.  472).  Or  perhaps  at  Majde.l 
Anjar , where  Abu-l-fedu  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  20)  spates  of 
great  ruins  of  hewn  stones.  (Robinson,  liiblioth. 
Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  90).  [E.  It.  J.] 

C II ALOIS  (XoAafr  : Eth.  XaAxiRtvt,  Chalci- 
densis).  1.  ('Egripo,  Negropont),  the  chief  town 
of  Euboea,  separated  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Boeotia  by  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Euripus,  which 
is  at  this  spot  only  40  yards  across.  The  Euripus 
is  here  divided  into  two  channels  by  a rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait.  This  rock  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  a square  castle;  a stone  bridge,  60  or  70 
feet  in  length,  connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  about  35  feet 
long,  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Kuboean  coast. 
In  antiquity  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  a bridge 
also  connected  Chalcia  with  the  Boeotian  coast. 
The  channel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the 
rock  is  very  shallow,  being  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  depth ; bat  the  channel  between  the  rock 
and  Chalcis  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  in  the  latter  cliannel  that  the  extraordinary 
tides  take  place,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  common 
account  the  tide  changed  seven  times  in  the  dny, 
and  seven  times  in  the  night;  but  Livy  states  that 
there  was  no  regularity  in  the  change,  and  that  the 
flux  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  — a phaenomenon 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind 
from  the  mountains.  (Strab.  x.  p.  403 ; Mela,  ii. 
7;  Plin.  ii.  97 ; Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  10;  Liv. 
xxriii.  6.) 

An  intelligent  modem  traveller  observes  that 
11  at  times  the  water  runs  as  mnch  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a fall  under  the  bridge  of  about 
1 \ feet ; but  what  is  most  singular  is  the  fact,  that 
vessels  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains 
but  a short  time  in  a quiescent  state,  changing  its 
direction  in  a few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four 
to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its  greatest  ra- 
pidity being  however  always  to  the  southward. 
The  results  of  three  months’  observation,  in  which 
the  above  pbaenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity .n 
(Penny  Cyclopaedia , vol.  x.  p.  59.) 

Chalcis  was  a city  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  place  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  colony  from 
Athene,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandoras,  the  son  of 
Erechtheus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447 ; Scymn.  Ch.  573.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (74  ii.  537.)  After 
the  Trojan  war  Cothus  settled  in  the  city  another 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strab.  L c.)  Chalcis 
soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  almost  all  ports  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Its  greatness  at  this  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Aegaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
C haloid  ice  between  the  Thcrmaic  and  Singitic  gulfs, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  cities  which 
it  founded  in  this  district.  Its  first  colony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
was  Cumae  in  Campania,  which  it  is  said  to  have 
founded  as  early  as  a.  c.  1050,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Aeolinns  of  Cumc  and  the  Eretrians.  Rhegium 
in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  /ancle,  Tauromeniurn  and 
other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  as  Chal- 
cidian  colonies. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  govern- 
ment of  Clialcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 
called  Hippobotae  (,lmro€6rai,  i.  e.  the  feeders  of 
horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  'Iitih  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vi.  100;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447  ; Plut.  Pericl.  23  ; Aelian,  V.  II.  vi.  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Lelantum,  which  lay  between  Chalcis 
and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  this  plain  w as  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  cities 
(Strab.  x.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  meet  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos 
and  Miletus,  took  part.  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Ilcrod.  v. 
99;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  289;  Hermann,  in 
RhexnUches  Museum , vol.  i.  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidne 
from  Athens,  the  Chaleidians  joined  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  upon  the  Athenians;  but  the  latter 
crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a great  force,  defeated 
the  Chaleidians  in  a decisive  (tattle,  and  divided  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian citizens  as  clornchs  n.  c.  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  their  possessions 
when  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Chalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months,  till 
the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war*  In  n.  c.  445,  Chalcis 
joined  the  other  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from 
Athens;  but  the  whole  island  was  speedily  recon- 
quered by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Chalcis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hippobotao  from  the 
city.  (Pint.  Per.  23.) 

In  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c. 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc.  viii.  95), 
and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  the  construction 
of  a bridge  across  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Chaleidians  built  a mole  from  either  shore, 
leaving  a passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a single 
ship ; and  fortifying  by  towers  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Chalcis 
was  now  independent  for  a short  time  ; but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a portion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  cities  in  the  island.  (Diod. 
xv.  30.)  In  later  times  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Macedonians,  Antiochus,  Mithri  dates, 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  a place  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
contending  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Chalcis, 
Corinth,  and  Demetrias  m Thessaly,  were  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Maredon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a foreign  power. 
(Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ; Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearchus,  a contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Chalcis  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9 miles) 
in  circumference,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fountain  Arethosa.  [See  above,  p. 
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197.  b.J  The  surrounding  country  was  planted 
with  olive*.  (Dieaearch.  Blot  riji  'EWdbot,  p. 
146.  cd.  Fuhr.)  When  Alexander  crossed  over  into 
Am.'i,  the  Chakidians  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  their  city  by  inclosing  within  their  walls  a hill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  called  Canethus.  which  thus 
formed  a fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  tower*,  a wall,  and 
gate.*.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  Canethus,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  77),  is  pro- 
bablj  the  hill  of  Karabalxi,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  immediately  above  the  modem 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  207,  the  Romans, 
under  Sulpicius  and  Attain*,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Chalcis,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6^  A few  years  afterwards, 
u.  c 192,  when  the  war  was  resumed  with  Philip, 
the  Romans  surprised  Chalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a sufficient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Liv.  xxxi.  2.3.)  In 
the  war  l**twecn  the  Romans  and  Aetolians,  Chalcis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Liv.  xxxv.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antioch  us  passed  over  into  Greece, 
at  t lie  invitation  of  tho  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  received  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Chalcis,  An- 
tiochus  became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  tho  place,  and  made  her 
his  queen.  (Liv.  xxxv.  50j  M,  xxxvi.  l_|_i  Pol. 
xx.  i Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  ex  libr.  xxxiv.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Chalcis  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  the  Roman*;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv.  EpiL 
hi.;  comp.  PoL  xl.  1 1.) 

in  the  time  of  Strabo  Chalcis  wtis  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Euboea,  and  most  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  448.)  Strabo  describes  the  bridge  across  the 
Kuripus  as  two  plcthra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a tower  at  either  end;  and  a canal 
(trvptyQ  constructed  through  tho  Euripus.  (Strab. 
x.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  visited 
the  Kuripus  ldmself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47_i  »ce  above).  In  this  case  the 
trvpiyt  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Groskurd’s  Germ.  TraneL  of  Strabo , 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Chalcis  was  one  of  the  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  3^ 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lyoophron  were 
natives  of  Chalcis.  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Kuripus, 
whence  its  modem  name  ' Egripo.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
Negro  pout,  probably  a corruption  of  Egripo  and 
ponte,  a bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  island.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  tho  exception  of 
some  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  rob  n.  p-  254, 
seq.;  Stephani,  Reut , p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  Chalcbia,  and  Htfochalct* 
(XaA#f*ia,  Pol.  r.  94_i  ’TroxuXxis,  Strab.  p.  -451 : 
Steph.  B.s.r.),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
coast,  at  a short  distance  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eve- 
nus,  and  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
whence  il  was  called  Hypochalds.  Chalcis  is  one  of 
the  5 Aetolian  towns  spoken  of  by  Llomer,  who  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  tty\la/ios,  and  it  continued  to  be 
1 mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Horn.  IL  ix 
640:  Thuc.  ii.  83;  Pol.  v.  94;  Strab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountain*  situated 
between  the  river  Eidhari  (the  Kvenus)  and  the 
castle  of  Rumili  ( Antirrhium),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Yarattvva,  corresponds  to  Chalcis, 

: and  the  eastern,  called  Kaki-tkala , to  Taphiasbus. 
The  town  of  Chalcis  appears  to  liave  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  mountains,  f*robobly  at 
Qrrio-kastro , where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  L 
p.  1 10.)  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  position  of  mount  Chalcis, 
and  Artemidorus,  who  called  it  Chalcia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelous  and  Pleuron  (Strab.  p.  460); 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

JL  (Kkaliki),  a town  of  Epeirus  in  Mount  Find  us. 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  erroneously 
called  by  Stephanus  a town  of  Aetolia.  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  496 ; Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.) 

CHALCmS  (XoAiriTif).  L (Elk.  XoAirfr^r: 
Khnlki  or  Karin)  an  island  opposite  to  Chalcedon 
with  copper  mines.”  (Steph.  *.  v.  XaKnirts,  who 
cites  Artemidorus.)  There  is  a group  of  small  islands 
called  the  I*rince'e  ItUt,  in  the  Propontis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Chalcedon,  but  SE.  of  that  city,  and  opposite 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  h»Ye 
belonged  to  Chalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  Karin 
in  a map  published  by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of 
the  Admiralty  is  Chalcitis.  Pliny  (v.  32)  simply 
mention*  Chalcitis. 

JL  A tract  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  territory  of  Err- 
thrae  according  to  Pansanias  (vii.  IL  § 12),  which 
contained  a promontory,  in  which  there  were  sea 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  pbvlae  of  Erythrae, 
the  third,  derived  its  name  from  the  Chalcitis. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcitis  seem  to  be  the 
ChalcidcU  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  the  passage  of 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
corrupt  (see  Groekurd’s  TramL  of  Strabo,  rol.  iii. 
p.  23).  TheTcii  and  Clazomenii  were  on  the  isthmus 
and  the  Chalrideis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  seems 
to  be  Strabo’s  meaning;  and  the  Chakidris  must 
have  been  under  the  Teii,  for  Gerae,  another  place 
west  of  Teos,  belonged  to  the  Teii.  Tl»e  distance 
across  the  isthmus  of  Erythrae  from  the  Alexandrium 
and  the  Chalcideis  to  a place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypocrenmos,  was  5t)  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  Alexxn- 
drium  was  a grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  community  of 
Ionian  cities  (hub  too  koivov  rmr  ’Iwkwv)  in  honour 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCITIS.  [India.] 

CHALCODO'XIUM.  [Piierae.] 

CHALDAEA  (XaXBat'a),  in  a strict  sense,  was 
probably  only,  wliat  Ptolemy  (r.2£L  § 3)  considered 
it,  a small  tract  of  country,  adjoining  the  deserts  of 
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Arabia,  and  included  in  the  wider  extent  of  Baby-  j 
Ionia.  The  same  view  ia  taken  by  Strabo  (xvL  p. 
739),  who  speaks  of  one  tribe  of  Chaldaeans  (<pv\dr 
n r wr  XoASatwr),  who  lived  near  the  Arabians, 
and  on  the  so-called  Persian  Sea:  this  district  he 
considered  part  of  Babylonia  (x"P®  Tv*  BaGvbwvias ). 
That  this  idea  prevailed  till  a late  period  is  clear, 
since  Strabo  (xvi.  p.767)  calls  the  marshes  near 
the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rd  ?Atj  iravd 
XaAdatovs,  and  Pliny  (vl  81)  Lacus  Chaldaici, 
while  the  last  author  in  another  place  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  Eulaeus  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Etym.  Magnum  (t.  v.  ’Aaovpla)  is  a remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylonia,  was  first  called  ’Eixppd-rjj,  but  after- 
wards XoASo/cl  From  these  statements  we  are 
justified  in  believing  tliat  at  some  period  of  ancient 
history,  there  was  a district  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
southern  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Deserts,  though  we  have  no  certain  clue 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
signed. The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  ruling  city,  and,  therefore,  Dot 
unnaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babylon.]  [V'.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoaSoToi),  a people  who  dwelt  in 
Babylonia,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
different  and  not  always  reconcileable  aspects. 

1.  The  Chaldaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a district  in  the  S.  of 
Babylonia,  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Deserts.  They  were  a people  apparently  in 
character  much  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a wandering  and 
predatory  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(i.  17),  and  if  Orchoe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  IFarha),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  44  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
44  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees:  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,”  may  have  reference  to  a period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinction, or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  in  2 Kings  (xxv.  1 — 4), 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  hb 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xvii.  19)  Ba- 
bylon b termed  44  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees’ excellency”  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  44  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans;” 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Darcius  is  king  44  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldaeans.”  Agreeably  with  thb 
view  Pliny  calb  Babylon,  44  Chaldaicarum  gentium 
caput.”  It  has  been  a great  question  whence  the 
Chaldaeans  came,  who  about  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar piay  so  important  a part  in  the  hbtory  of  the 
world:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modern 
writers,  that  some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  there  most  have  been  a conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  under  the 
various  names  of  Carduchi,  Chalybes,  and  Chaldaei, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  Kuxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  convinced  by  these  arguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit,  arc  not  based  upon 
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any  authentic  hbtory.  No  Chaldaean  immigration 
b any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  most  likely,  a considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a very  early  feriod  m 
S.  Babylonia,  it  b much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradually  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babyloniu.  The  language  of  Cicero  b defi- 
nite as  to  hb  belief  in  a separate  and  dbtinct  na- 
tion: 44  Chaldaei  non  ex  artis  sed  ex  geutb  vocabulo 
nominal  i ” (<k  Die.  L 1 ). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoASoToi  yivos  Mcrywi',  Hesrcb.) 
In  Dan.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  among  44  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologeis,”  and  speak  in  the  namd 
of  the  rest  ( Dan.  ii.  10).  They  arc  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  44  king's  wise  men.”  From  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  connected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  ancient  writers,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  de  Die.  1.  c.;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  508 ; Diod.  ii.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  7.  § 3 ; Appian.  Syr.  c.  58  ; Curt.  i.  10, 
r.  1 ; Juv.  vi.  553;  Cat.  R.  R.  x.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  uber  d.  Stemtunet  d.  Chaldaer  ; Winer, 
B'tbl.  Real  Worterbuch,  art.  Chaldaer;  Ditmar, 
uber  die  Voter  land  d.  Chaldaer. ) [V.l 

CHALDAICI  LACUS  (Plin.  vi.  23,  27;  tA  «A»f 
rd  Karh  XaXiaiovs,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marshes.  According  to  Onesicritus 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny’s 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
previously  (vi.  23)  that  they  comprehended  the 
lake  which  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Charax.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [V.] 

CHALDONE  PR0M0NT0R1UM,  placed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity;  between  a salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  hb  44  flumen  A'dienum.”  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  tkb  promontory  as  44  roragini 
similius  qnam  mari  per  50  millia  passman  orae.”  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Graen  (al.  Grane)  harbour,  where  Niebuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Beni  Khaled , a name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  ylrn- 
ftio,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modern  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  classical 
notices.  44  The  4 locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium  fuit,’  is 
D'Anviile’s  ancien  lit  de  VEuphrale;  the4Fiuinen 
Salsum.’  is  Core  Boob  ion,  a narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  Chart,  and  separating  a large  low  bland, 
off  the  month  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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the  main  land ; the  * Promontorium  ChaMone  * is  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  I)oat 
al-Kusma  from  the  south,  opposite  Phcleche  island; 
and  the  ‘ vorapini  similias  quam  man,’  or  sea  broken 
into  gulfs,  of  50  miles,  extending  to  the  ‘ flumen 
Achana,'  is  that  along  tl>e  coast,  between  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  river  of  Khadema,  a space  of 
precisely  50  Homan  miles.  This  tract,  again,  is  the 
* Sacer  Sinus  ’ of  Ptolemy,  terminating  at  Cape 
Zoort ( lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  2 13.  [G.  W.] 

CHA'LIA  (XaAfa).  a town  of  Boeotia.  mentioned 
by  Theopoinpus,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription:  from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
perhaps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Then pimp.  ap.  Stcph.  B.  i.  p.  XaAfa ; Manner. 
Oxon.  29,  1.  p.  67.)  Theopompus  stated  that  the 
Ethnic  name  was  XdAioi,  but  in  the  inscription  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEIX.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  Parasopia  at  Chalia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONTTI&  [Ciiala.] 

CHALUS  (XaAoj),  a river  of  Syria,  four  days' 
march  from  Myriandrus,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Anab.  L 4.  § 9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  suffi- 
ciently, it  U in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Kotceik 
which  takes  its  ri>«  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  ’ A it* tub ; the  larger,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  BMuk  Sit  (fish  river). 
From  the  pass  in  the  Birilun  chain  advancing  NE. 
and  keeping  quite  dear  of  the  lake  of  A yd  Denghit 
aud  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1 geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Baluk  Sit,  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Bcilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
A’ard  £u,the  Ancud  and  the  'A frin,  four  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Chesney, 
F.xptti. Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHA'LYBE$(XdAu$es,or  Xd\v€oi,  as  Hccataeus 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  inarch 
westward  from  Coras  us  [C  eras  us]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Moasynoeci,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  country  of  theChalybes:  the  Cha 
lybcs  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Mussynoeci  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  § l).  After  passing 
through  the  Chalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
wliich  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Cotyora  ( Ordoit  t).  The 
position  of  these  Chalybes  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festos  Avienus  ( Descript . Orb.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Chalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Chalybes,  in  that  port  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  (Kerasunt),  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  ( Lucull . 
c.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  Tibareni  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  anil  backed  by  mountains,  which 
were  full  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makers:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  miners  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  conjectures  that 
the  Alybo  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  silver  came.  As  the  Greeks 
called  iron  or  steel  xoAv-k.  it  is  possible  that  they 
got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  from  these  rude 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  (wi8i]po- 
riternns)  whom  the  early  Greek  poets  mention 
(Aeach.  Prom.  717).  Apollonius  (Argon,  ii.  1002) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a description  of  these 
rough  workmen  “ who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  midst 
of  black  soot  and  smoke.”  (Comp.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  58.) 
The  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  (i.  28)  are  enumerated 
by  him  betwoen  the  Mariandyni  and  Paphlagonr*, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  sup- 
posed, though  incorrectly,  that  this  was  their  geo- 
graphical position;  for  he  includes  them  in  the  empire 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  farther  than  the 
Halys.  Stephanus  (*.  f.  XdAt/6«s)  places  the  Cha- 
lybes on  the  Themiodon,  a position  considerably  west 
of  that  assigned  to  them  by  Strabo,  whom  however 
Stephanni  follows  in  supposing  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  authority 
for  their  position  may  have  been  Eudoxus,  whom  he 
cites. 

Hamilton  (Researches,  he.  vol.L  p.275)  visited  in 
tlie neighbourhood  of  Unieh  (Oenoe)  some  people  who 
made  iron.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  hills  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies 
a limestone  nek.  These  people  also  bum  cliarcoal 
for  their  own  use.  When  they  have  exhausted  one 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  “ All  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  great  demand"  (Hamilton).  Though 
these  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  theChalybes 
of  Xenophon  or  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  same  laborious 
life  as  the  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  those  moun- 
tainous tracts  have  probably  had  their  rude  forges 
and  smoky  workmen  for  more  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies without  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Euxine  they 
fell  in  with  a joople  whom  Xenophon  (.4»a&.  iv.  7, 
§ 15)  calls  Chalybes,  the  most  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  encountered  in  their  retreat.  They  had 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a river  Harpasus  afier 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  The 
Harpasus  is  the  Arpa  Chai , the  chief  branch  of  the 
Araxes.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vi.  10)  the 
Annenochalybes,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  Chalybes 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  workers  and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  Dame.  [G.  L.] 

CHALYBON  (XaAo&ie),  a city  in  Syria,  after- 
wards called  Beroea  [Beroka,  No.  3],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybonitu  (XaAoffcerrm,  PtoL 
v.  15.  § 17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  northern 
Syria,  lying  to  the  E.  of  Chalcidice,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [E.  B.  J.] 

C HAMA' VI  (Kapavoi,  K apaSoi,  XduaHoi ),  a 
German  tribe,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gambrivii 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  291;  comp.  Tac.  Gtrm.  2),  ap- 
pears at  different  times  in  different  localities,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Romans.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tu  ban  tea,  and  at  a still  later  time  by  the 
Usipetes.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  55.)  Subsequently  we 
find  them  further  in  the  interior,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bructeri,  who  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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by  them.  (Tac.  Germ.  33,  Ac.;  comp.  Angri- 
Vaiui.)  Hence  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  § 16)  mentions 
the  Chaemae,  probably  a branch  of  the  Chomavi, 
as  occupying  a part  of  the  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Brueteri.  After  this,  the  Chamavi 
disappear  from  history,  until  a much  later  period, 
when  they  are  again  mentioned  as  a tribe  belonging 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks  on  the  Rhine 
(Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
even  settled  in  Gaul  (Eumen.  Panegyr.  9).  [L.  X.] 
CHAMMANEXE.  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.] 
CHAON.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

CHA'ONF.S,  CHAO'NIA.  [Epeirus.] 
CHARACE'NE.  [Ciiarax  Spaaisu.] 
CHARACITA’NI.  [Carpetahi.] 
CHAKACOMA  (Xapdsvpa,  or  XapaxpStGa, 
Ptol.),  a city  of  Arabin  Pctraea  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  17.  § 5).  the  Kir  of  Moab  of  Isaiah  (xv.  1), 
and  the  Xipaxa  of  2 Macc.  xii.  17,  the  Hebrew  Tf>, 
signifying  trail  or  fortress,  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
fosse.  The  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Moabite* 
is  still  occupied  by  a town  of  the  same  name.  Kerak 
is  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  u built  upon  the  top  of 
a steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a deep  and 
narrow  valley,  the  mountains  l>eyond  which  command 
the  town.”  (Burckliardt,  Travels , p.  379;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a strong  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mons  Regal  is.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Res.  voL  ii.  pp.  565 — 570.)  [G.  W.] 
CHARADRA  (Xapdbpa:  Eth.  XapaSpaios).  1. 
A city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phocian  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
sitoate<i  20  stadia  from  J.ilaea,  upon  a lofty  and 
recipitous  rock.  He  further  states  that  the  inlia- 
itants  suffered  from  a scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Cbaradrus,  a tributary  of 
the  Cephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Paus.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  Dodwell  aud  Gell  place  Cbaradra  at  Mario- 
lutes,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  places  it 
at  Surala,  for  two  reasons: — 1.  Because  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  Sunila  from  Paieo- 
kastro , the'  site  of  Lilaea,  whereas  Marioldtes  is 
more  distant ; and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  join  the  Cephissus.  (Leake,  XurUtcm  Greece , 
voL  ii.  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Ciiaradrus,  a town  of  Epeirus,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Ainbracu*  to  the  strait  of  Actiuiu. 
(Pol.  iv.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  iu  a 
fragment  of  Ennius : — 

44  Mytilcnae  cst  pccten  Charadrumque  apud  Am- 
braciai.” 

It  is  probably  represented  by  tbc  mins  at  Rogus, 
opposite  the  village  of  Kanza,  situated  upon  the  rirer 
of  St.  George,  a broad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  torrent  was  anciently  called  Cbaradrus,  and  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (I .cake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  i.  p.  258,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

3.  A town  in  Messenia  of  uncertain  site,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pelopa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.) 

CIIARADRIAE  (XapaSplai'),  a tow-n  on  the  X. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  (North.  Greece , voL 
iii.  p.  152)  identities  with  Vatopedhi  (BaroWStoy), 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt.  Athoe,a* 
it  was  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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CIIARADRUS  (Xipahpot),  a place  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Platanus  and  Cragus,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmus.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
Xapalipovt,  describes  it  as  a fort  with  a port  below 
it,  and  a mountain  Andriclus  above  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  (Kara mania,  p.  194)  “as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a small  river.” 
The  natives  call  the  place  Karadran.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  under  the  name 
Androcxu.  Beaufort  observes  that  44  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a direct  line 
from  Alaya  (Coraeesium)  towards  Cape  Anamour, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
prolmbly  the  Mount  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Charadrus."  The  river  at 
Karadran , which  was  also  named  Ciiaradrus,  was 
| mentioned  by  Hecatacus  in  his  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Xdpahpos.)  [G.  L.] 

CHARADRUS  (XdpaSpos),  the  name  of  many 
mountain  torrents  in  Greece.  1.  In  Phocis.  [Ciia- 
KADKA,  NO.  1.1 

2.  In  Epeirus.  [Ciiaradra,  Xo.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A tributary  of  the  lnttchus  in  Argolis.  [Ak- 
^os,  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messcnia,  flowing  by  Camasiura.  (Pans, 
iv.  33.  § 5.) 

6.  In  Cynuria  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statius 
doscrilxw  (Theb.  iv.  46)  jis  flowing  in  a long  valley 

j near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  bo  the  Kant,  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  of  Neris.  ( Peloponnes'aca , p. 

340.) 

CIIARAX  (Xdpa£ : Eth.  Xapajcrivit).  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  r.)  has  collected  the  names  of  several  places 
called  Ciiarax.  One  is  the  Charax  Alcxiindri,  near 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Charax  is  the  old 
name  of  “Tralles  in  Curia;"  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
blunder.  A third  was  a place  of  great  trade  (//*- 
v6piov)  on  the  Gulf  of  Xicomedia  in  Hithynia,  and 
near  to  Xicomedia.  A fourth  was  in  Ponticc.  The 
name,  applied  to  a town,  ought  to  mean  a stockade 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

CIIARAX  (Xdpaf,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  ♦« ipa(, 
iv.  3.  § 14;  Kdpag,  Stadi&sm.  p.  836),  a seaport 
towm,  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyre- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
silphium  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  L c .)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  be 
found  in  Barth  ( Wandervngm,  p.  .*  64).  [P.  S.j 

CHARAX  MEDIAE  (PtoL  vi.  2.  § 2),  a town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Cadusii,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatenc.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Kesker.  [V'.] 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xapa(  Hracrivov,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 2 ; Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  23 ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  a.  31),  a town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perliaps  more  truly,  in  ’Susiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eulacus,  aud 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Characene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  different 
names  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
AlexandreiA.  Some  time  later,  a flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antioclms  E pi  phones,  under  the  name  of  Anttochia. 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pa-sines  or  Spo&iues,  the 
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sou  of  Sogdonaeus,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  it  acquired  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  best  known.  Pliny  states 
that  the  original  town  was  only  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated; but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appear*  to  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  extent  in  Pliny’s  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dionysius  Periegetcs  and  of  Isidorus, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [V.] 

C II  ARC  HA,  a fortress  of  Mygdonia,  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Mciacarire.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  C.  § 8;  comp, 
xviii.  10.  § 1 ) The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
(Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  155  ; D’AnvUle, 
L'Euphrate  et  k Tiffrt,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (Xap- 
xdt,  Evagr.  //.  E.  vi,  21)  was  situated  in  a fertile 
and  populous  district  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Zadcsprates,  the 
general  of  Baram,  a.  t>.  591.  (Le  Beau,  vol.  x. 
p.  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  Kdtr  Serjdn,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  parts  of  two  oc~ 
tagonal  towers  remain,  may  possibly  represent 
Charclia.  (Joum.  Geoff.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  526 ; Nie- 
buhr, Heite,  vol.  ii.  p.  388  ; Ritter,  Erdkundc  vol. 
xi.  pp.  150, 380,  389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHAKIDK'MI  PR,  (XapiMipov  iucpwrhfHov ; C. 
da  Gala),  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  point  of  Hispania  TarraconensU.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malra  in 
Mauretania.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

CIIARIEIS  (Xapic/r,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  10; 
Charien,  PUn.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Phasis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
C ti  arks  (Xcfynjf)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHARINDA  (XopivJaj,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 2;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  iiyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropatcne.  A people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Ciikkndi  (Xprjyboi, 
I*toL  vi.  9.  § 5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARI'SIA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
CHARMANDE  (Xo ppdySrj,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5. 
§ 10;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a large  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenophon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stuffed 
with  light  hay,  and  bought  there  palm,  wine,  and 
com.  [V.] 

CHARU'DES  (XopoMij),  a tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  i 
the  Chersomsns  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the  i 
aatne  as  the  Chariides  mentioned  in  the  Monum. 
Ancyr.  (Suet.  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51).  [L.  S-] 

CHARVBDIS  (XdpyfSjj),  a celebrated  whirlpool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Mcssana  and  Rhe- 
gium,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
of  Scylla  on  the  opposite  coast)  in  the  Homeric  nar- 
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rative  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  OJL  xii.) 
sufficiently  proves  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  dw 
minds  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  But  with  full  allowance  fur  such 
exaggeration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla  were  really  associated  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  identification 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any  means 
imaginary : and  in  the  case  of  Charybdis  especially 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  to  Scylla.  Caj>- 
tain  Smyth  says  of  it:  — “To  the  undecked  boats  of 
the  Greeks  it  roust  have  been  formidable : for  even 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  1 have  seen  several  men-of-war,and 
even  a seventy-four  gun  ship,  whirled  round  on  its 
surface:  but  by  using  due  caution  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  Peso." 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whirlpool,  and 
regards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  fluctuations  and  agitations 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Mes&ana  generally  by  the 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  communicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  doubt  con- 
siderable. and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  frail  vessels  of  the  ancient  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a completely  local  pheno- 
menon, and  is  situated,  as  described  by  Strabo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Mc&sana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  firms  the  harbonr  of 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Galojaro.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  268  ; Smyth’s  Sicily , l c.) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangers 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
posite one  another,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  times 
situated  near  Cape  Pelorus,  or  the  Faro  Point , 
which  is  full  9 miles  from  Messina.  Local  ac- 
curacy on  such  a point  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Honie.r,  or  the  poets  who  have  adopted 
his  description.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Cluvcr, 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  has 
given  a very  accurate  description  of  the  Galofnro , off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  Caj*  Pelorus, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  effects. 
(Cluver,  SiciL  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  of  the  whirl pwl  off  Messana, 
and  this  seems  to  be  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind : and 
must  therefore  lie  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  4o  be  periodical,  and 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  three  tirmrs  a 
day  instead  of  i trice  (Strab.  L pp  43,  44):  but  this 
is  erroneous.  The  acnou  of  the  whirled  depends 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
very  irregular  and  uncertain.  Seneca  alludes  to  its 
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intervals  of  tranquillity  when  not  agitated  by  the  ; 
south-east  wind,  and  Juvenal  represents  it  as  even 
frequented  by  fishermen  during  these  perijds  of 
repose.  (Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Marc.  17  ; Juv.  v.  102.) 
The  fact  stated  by  Strabo,  and  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  lost  in  the  Charybdis 
were  first  thrown  upon  the  coast  near  Tauronie ilium, 
is  connected  with  the  strong  currents  which  exist 
along  this  coast.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266 : Sencc.  Ep.  79.) 

Pliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  MeUii.  7.  § 14.) 
The  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  latter;  but  these  almost  all  relate 
to  the  Homeric  or  fabulous  account  of  the  pheno- 
menon : and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
pressions or  descriptions.  ( Virg.  Aen.  iii.  420 ; Ovid. 
Met.  xiii.  730;  TibulL  iv.  1,  73;  A poll.  Rhod.  iv. 
923;  Lycophr.  AUx.  743;  Tzetz.  ChiL  x.  969; 
Eustath.  ad  Qdyss.  xii.  104;  Cic.  Vtrr.  v.  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  proverbial,  in  the 
sense  of  anything  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
greedy.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  248;  Lycophr.  AUx.  668; 
Cic.  PkiL  ii.  27.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHASTIEIS.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.l 
CHASUARI  (Xorroucipioi,  Keurovapiot,  Strab. 
p.  291 ; Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 22),  or  as  Velleius  (ii.  105) 
and  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  call  them, 
Attuarii,  were  a Gennan  tribe,  which,  to  judge 
from  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  According  to  Tacitus  (Germ.  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  cast  of  the 
Bructeri.  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  Chasuari 
ought  to  be  assigned.  Latham  places  them  in  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Ruhr,  Lippe,  and  Rhine; 
while  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
tuarii  to  be  two  different  people.  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
Notwithstanding  the  appareut  affinity  with  the 
Chatti,  the  Chasuari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Cherusci,  the  enemies  of  the 
Chatti.  The  must  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Chasuari  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
( German,  p.  189,  foil.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chamavi 
and  the  river  Weser,  a supposition  which  removes 
to  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  Ptolemy’s  account, 
who  places  them  south  of  the  Suevi  (for  we  must 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  vwb  rovs  2ovr,€uus,  instead 
of  iarep),  and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
sources  of  the  river  Ems.  At  a later  period  the 
same  people  appear  in  a different  country,  the 
neigh bourbood  of  (Jtldcm,  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Franks.  (Ainm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  pagus  Kattua  riorum.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ.  p.  181,  foil.;  Latham's  Tacit  Germ.  Epileg. 
p.  Ixvii.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenus,  which  Pliny  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gcrrai- 
cus  (ri.  28.  s.  32):  “ the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
identified  with  Chat,  or  Katiff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Chateni."  (Forster,  Arabia , 
vol.  ii.  p.  216.)  [G.  W.] 

CHATRAMIS  (Xarpopit),  a country  of  Arabia 
Felix,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Per.  (957),  and 
Eustathius  (ad  loc.)  as  adjacent  on  the  south  to 
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Chaldamis,  arid  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  It, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  the  modern  district  of 
Oman , at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  with  Dar- Charamatah . and 
traced  to  lladoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  (Gen.  x. 
27.)  [COBODAMUM  PROMOXTOKIUM.]  [G.  W’.] 
CHATRAMOTITAE,  a people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  vi.  28.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adramitae  [AdramitakI,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  Hadramavt, originally  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
zarmaveth.  (Gen.  x.  26;  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  113,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.)  [G.W.j 

CHATRIAEI.  [India.] 

CHATTI  or  CATTI  (XdTToi,XdTTcu),oneof  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  / lessen  ( Ilassen ). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vi.  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tacitus 
(Germ.  30,  31)  clearly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  German  tribe  remained  in  its 
original  locality  more  permanently  than  the  Chatti. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Dnxsns,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wars 
against  the  Romans,  and  against  the  Cheruscans 
w ho  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac.  Germ.  36, 
Ann . i.  55,  xii.  27,28;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33,36, 
Iv.  1,  Ixvii.  4,  5;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  37,  Agr.  39,  41; 
Hor.  iv.  12;  Liv.  Epit.  140;  Suet.  Hamit.  6; 
Frontin.  Strat.  L 1 ; Plin.  Paneg.  20.)  The  Romans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Germ&nicus  even  destroyed  Mattiuin,  their 
capital  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  tho 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
llhaetia  (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  8).  The  last  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9;  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitations  appear  to  have  extended  from 
the  Westemcald  in  the  west  to  the  SaaU  in  Fran- 
conia, and  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elison  and  the  Wtser , so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modern  country  of 
Hessen,  including,  perhaps,  a portion  of  the  north- 
west of  Bavaria.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 22)  places 
them  more  eastward,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Cheruscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a brunch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  GauL  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Cenni  (Kriwn),  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
at  war  under  Caracalla,  were  no  others  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cuss,  lxxvii.  14);  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  Zeus*,  Die  Deutschen  u. 
die  biachba rstamme , p.  327,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
man. p.  181,  foil.;  Latham,  7ac.  Germ.  p.  105, 
foil  ) [L.  S.} 

CHAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAYC1  (KaDXo«, 
Kavxci),  a German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivere  Ems  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvi.  2;  Suet.  Claud.  24;  Tac.  Germ.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  62,  lxiii.  30;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106; 
Strab.  p.  291;  Lucan,  i.  463;  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i. 
379,  de  Laud.  Stil.  i.  225.)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  tiiat  of  the  Saxones.  in  tho 
; north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobards,  and  in  the 
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north  on  that  of  the  Angrivarii,  so  that  the  modem 
Olilmbttrg  and  Haaover  pretty  nearly  represent  the 
country  of  the  Chauci.  It  was  traversed  by  the 
river  Vburgis,  which  divided  the  Chauci  into 
Majorat  and  Mindies  ; the  former  occupying  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  the  eastern. 
(Tie.  Germ  35.)  The  Chanci  are  described  by 
Tacitus  as  the  most  illustrious  tribe  among  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  they  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  justice  and  peace,  as  for 
their  valour  in  case  of  need.  Pliny  (xri.  1.  2),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himself  been  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  country  being  almost  constantly 
overflown  by  the  sea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natural  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  upon  fish,  and  bad  only  rain-water  to  drink, 
which  they  kept  in  cisterns.  This  latter  descrip- 
tion can  be  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Chanci  who  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast,  but  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  lived  further  inland.  The 
Chauci  were  distinguished  as  navigators,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
south  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Gaul.  (Tac.  .-fan.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  30.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106),  and  for  a timo  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  faithful  friends  of  the 
Homans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  8,  17,  21),  until  the  latter 
exasperated  them  by  their  insolence.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Homans  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  although  Gabinius  Secundus 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  ho 
even  owed  the  honourable  surname  of  Chaucius 
(Dion  Cass.  lx.  8;  Suet.  Claud.  24),  and  although 
Corbulo  continued  the  war  against  them,  vet  the 
Homans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  ( Tac.  A nn. 
xi.  19.  20;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  30.)  The  Chauci  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  Julianus,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  (Sport.  Did.  JuL  i.) 
At  that  time  they  belonged  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Saxons,  and  were  one  of  the  most  warlike  na- 
tions of  Germany  (Julian.  Opera,  pp.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spanh.;  Zosim.  iii.  6):  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  (Claud,  de  Ixind. 
SHI.  i.  225.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAULOTAEI  (Xai»AeTa2bi.Erato6th.  ap.  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes-  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bochart  and  other  authorities,  has  observed 
of  this  quarter : “ In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chaulothaei;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Chaulo»ii;  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  Chabla&ii ; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chauclei  or)  Chavelaei ; all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  word  Charilah  * (cited  by  Forster.  .4  rabia,  vol.  L 
p.  41).  This  identification  of  the  names  of  the 
classical  geographers  with  the  Scripture  Havilah  b 
proved  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Forster  with  much  re- 
search (/.  c.  et  seq.).  [G.  W.1 

CHAUS.  The  Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Piskiia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  days  to  the  river  Chaus.  (Lit. 
xxxviii.  14.)  Hb  line  of  march  was  to  Thabusion 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chaus 
must  hare  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indus  (Ai/dwoa  Tchg\  |*G.  L.) 

CHAZE'XE  (Xa£r»-*J,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  plain 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Sinus  (Nineveh).  The 
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other  two  divisions  were  named  Dolomene  and  Ca- 
lachene.  [V.) 

CHKIMARRHUS.  [Aroolis,  p.  201,  a.] 
CliEIME'RlUM  (Xtiatp iot),  a promontory  and 
harbour  of  Thesproiia  in  Epeirus,  between  the  rivers 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  opposite  the  southern 
point  of  Corcyra.  In  the  two  naval  engagements 
between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians  just  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cheimeritun  was  the  station 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet.  Leake  supposes  the  promon- 
tory of  Cheimerinm  to  be  C.  VarUm,  and  the  har- 
bour that  of  Arpitsa,  (Thuc.  i.  30,  46;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  324;  Paus.  viii.  7.  § 2;  S*eph.  B.  a.  «?.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (XfiAai),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
tbynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (p^  13)  places 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  bland  Thynias,  and  1 80  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangnrius.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  a cape  named  Keflen  in  the  maps.  [G.L] 
CHELENO'PHAGI.  [Actihgi-ia,  p.  58,  a] 
CHELIDO'NIA.  Thb  name  occurs  in  Strabo 
(p.  663)  in  the  genitive  XcXtSonW,  as  the  name  of 
a town  in  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  projxxsed  to  correct  the  reading  to  +*Ao- 
priKlou.  (See  Groskurd,  TransL  Strab.  vol.  iii. 
p.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

CHELIDO'NIAB  INSULAE  (XsAiWwax),  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  ».  r.  XcXtSdriot),  according  to  Pha- 
vorinus,  one  called  Corudela,  and  the  other  Mela- 
nippeia;  but  the  position  b not  mentioned.  Scylax 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
520),  the  Taurus  first  attains  a great  elevation  oppo- 
site to  the  Chelidoniae,  which  are  islands  situated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia,  or 
on  the  borders  of  Lvcia  ami  Pamphylia  (p.  651). 
They  were  off  the  Hiera  A era,  three  in  number, 
rugged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  about  five 
stadia  from  one  another,  and  six  stadia  from  tbe 
coast ; one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  blonds  opposite  to 
the  u Tauri  promontorium,”  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  are  dangerous  to  navigators;  but  no 
dangers  were  discovered  by  Beaufort.  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
Khelidonia  : “ two  of  these  b lands  are  from  four  to 
five  hundred  feet  high;  the  other  three  are  small  and 
barren."  (Beaufort,  Karamamitx,  p.  38.)  Tbe  Greeks 
still  call  them  Chelkloniae,  of  which  the  Italian 
sailors  made  Celidoni;  and  the  Turks  have  adopted 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  Skelidan. 

Livy  (xxxiii.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Acre,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  opposite  to  the  Chefi- 
doniae.  Cbelidoniura  promontorium.  [G.  L.] 
CHELONATAS  (XrAwroras),  a promontory  of 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, distant,  according  to  Pliny,  two  miles 
from  Cyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  338,  342; 
Pans.  i.  2.  § 4 ; Agathem.  i.  5 ; Pliru  iv.  5.  s.  6 ; 
Mel.  n.  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Cbekv 
natas  corresponds  to  C.  GlarenUa  (Klarentaa)  or  to 
C.  Tormse,  both  of  them  being  promontories  of  the 
peninsula  of  KMIemutzi.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  C.  Tomete,  the  most  southerly  rf  the 
two.  b the  ancient  Cbelooatas.  both  because  there  is 
near  it  the  small  bland  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p. 
338).  and  because  it  b distant  two  miles  from  Gia- 
rrntzfi,  the  ancient  CyUene:  It  b probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Cbekmtas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  KkJem*tzi.  from  its 
resemblance  to  a tortoise.  (Leake.  Pelopounesio co, 
jx210t) 
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CHELO'NIDES  LACUS  (ai  X«A*K.$«f  Xt/um), 
a series  of  lakes  (apparent!/  three),  formed  by  the 
river  Geir  in  Lybia  Interior,  the  middle  one  being 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  49°  long.,  and  20°  N.  lat. 
They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  three  lakes  of  Bu~ 
s/uukim,  Atahalu  or  lladiba,  and  Fittre,  the  last 
and  largest  of  which  lies  E.  of  Lake  Tchad , and  the 
other  two  in  a line  to  the  NE.  of  Fittre.  (PtoL  iv.  6. 

§ 13;  comp.  Gkir  and  Libya.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEMMIS  (Xipfus),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chemmite  Nome  in  the  Thcbaid,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  Egypt,  stood  upon  the  eastern 
honk  of  tbe  Nile,  opposite  to  a river-island  of  similar 
name.  Chcmmis  subsequently  became  Panopolis, 
under  which  title  it  is  more  particularly  described. 
[Panopolis.]  From  the  Chemmite  noine,  anti 
city  of  the  Thehaid,  must  be  distinguished  the 
Chemmite  or  Cbembite  norne,  and  floating  island 
Chcmmis  or  Chcmbis,  near  the  city  of  Buto  in  the 
Delta.  [Buto.]  The  ethnic  word  Cham  or  //am, 
and  also  the  Coptic  appellation  of  the  Nile  Valley — • 
El  Chemi  or  the  Black  Earth, — are  apparently 
contained  in  the  name  of  Chemmis;  and  tbe  city 
wm  ancient  enough  to  have  been  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  Thebaid.  [W.  B.  1).  j 

CHEN  or  CIIENAE(Xi^v, Steph.  B.  t.v.\  Xrivai , 
Paus.,  Diod. : Eth.  Xrjvevs,  Xystivs),  the  birthplace 
of  Hyson,  whom  Plato  and  others  mention  as  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  343, 
a.)  There  was  a dispute  among  the  ancients  re- 
specting this  place,  some  placing  it  in  Thessaly  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  others  in  Laconia  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  106);  but  tbe  balance  of  authorities  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  of  these  two  situations.  Pau- 
sanias  (z.  24.  § 1)  calls  it  a village  on  Mt.  Oeta; 
and  Diodorus  ( Excerpt . de  Virt.  et  Y'it.  p.  235)  de- 
scribes My  Mm  as  a Malian,  who  dwelt  in  the  village 
of  Cbenae.  Stephanus  B , on  the  other  hand,  places 
Cheu  in  Laconia.  It  lias  been  conjectured  that  this 
conftniou  may  have  arisen  from  the  colony  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  founded  in  the  district  of  Oeta. 
(Thuc.  iii.  92.) 

CHENOBO'SCIA,  or  CHENOBO'SCIUM  (X*- 
rofiooicia,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 72  ; Steph.  B.  ».  r. ; Itin 
Anion,  p.  166  ; Xijro€oatfloy,  Not.  Imp.  : Eth. 
XywoGoa Kidrri »),  or  the  Goose- pens,  was  a district  of 
tbe  Thebaid,  in  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe 
Nile,  40  miles  NW.  of  Coptos,  and  in  lat.  26°  3'  N. 
It  lay  nearly  opposite  the  cities  of  Diospolis  Pan’s, 
aad  Lepidoton  Pol  is,  and  contained  a city,  or  hamlet, 
also  denominated  Chenoboecia.  The  name  of  the 
Goose-pen  indicates  the  purpose  to  which  this  tract 
of  water- meadows  was  appropriated,  although,  in- 
deed, a geographer  cited  by  Stephanos  Byz.  (#.  r.) 
denies  the  existence  of  goose-pastures  at  Cbenoboscia, 
and  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meadows  served 
« a pen,  or  preserve  of  crocodiles.  But  when  it  is 
temembered  that  the  goose  was  a favourite  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37),  that  the  bird 
was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  is  frequently  depicted  on  the 
monumental  records  of  Egyptian  domestic  life  (lio- 
nellini,  M.  C.  iv.,  lxix.,  &c.  &c.),  and  that  its  quills 
were  used  in  writing,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
**nc  districts  in  the  Nile  Valley  should  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  geese.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEREU  (rj  Xtpiov,  or  Xe upsov,  Schol.  inNicand. 
Theriac.  p.623;  It.  Anton,  p.  154-5;  Greg.  Na- 
zian*.  Or.  21.  p.  391,  Bened.  ed.;  Athanas.  ViL 
8.  Anton,  p.  860),  supposed  to  be  the  modern  village 
of  Keriiin  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  According  to 
the  rather  conflicting  statements  in  the  Itineraries, 
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Chereu  was  about  mid-way  between  Alexandria 
and  llermopolis,  being  about  20  or  24  miles  from 
either.  Tbe  name,  however,  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date,  and  seems  to  be  a purely  Coptic  spol- 
iation, answering  to  the  Hellenic  2x«dia,  or  Packet- 
boat.  Chereu,  according  to  the  above-cited  scholiast 
on  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  Roman  tunes  to  have  super- 
seded it,  — such  mutations  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  common  in  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring- 
ing down  great  volumes  of  alluvial  soil  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  their  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Chereu,  was  stationed  a general  ferry-boat,  of  which 
the  toll  formed  port  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hermo- 
polite  nome.  [W.  B.  I).] 

CHEK1TH  (Xoppdff,  LXX.),  a brook  mentioned 
wily  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (l  Kings,  xvii.  3 — 7) 
without  any  further  notice  of  its  situation  than  that 
it  was  “ before  Jordan,"  an  expression  which  might 
either  signify  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  on  the  way  to 
tbe  Jordan.  No  value  whatever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robinsons  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wady  Kelt 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  288),  a small  stream  which  runs 
through  a rocky  valley  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
(Josh.  xv.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

CHEKSONE'SUS  (XepeJnpref),  a name  borne 
by  three  places  in  Crete.  1.  A point  on  the  W. 
coast,  identified  with  Keronisi , near  Ponto  di  Corbo 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2 ; Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

2.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 5;  Stadiasm.  § 331,  332, 
Hierocl.),  the  haven  of  Lyctus,  with  a temple  of 
Britomartis  (Strab.  x.  p.  479),  16  M.  P.  from 
C dossils.  (Pent.  Tab.)  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  found  ruins  close  to  a little  port  on  the 
shore,  and  the  actual  names  of  the  villages  Kher- 
sunesos  and  Episcopiano , indicate  that  here  is  to  be 
found  wliat  was  once  the  ancient  port  of  Lyctus,  and 
afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  city.  (Hoeck,  vol.  L 
p.  408.) 

3.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  describes  the  great  har- 

bour of  Cyrenaica  near  the  promontory  of  Ardanaxes 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete ; the  same 
author  (x.  p.  479)  places  Praesue  between  the 
Samonian  promontory  and  Chersonesus.  There 
must  have  been,  therefore,  a point  to  the  S of  the 
island  bearing  this  name,  the  position  of  which  is 
not  known.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i.  p.  432  ; Eckhel.  vol.  ii. 
p.  307.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  CHERSONESUS  IN  CRETE. 

CHERSONESUS  AUREA.  [Aurea.] 
CHEKSONE'SUS  Cl'MBRICA  ( X*padvy<rot 
KipSpucn  : Jutland),  tbe  large  peninsula  terminat- 
ing on  the  N.  in  the  promontvrium  Cimbrorurn , 
between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  sinus 
Laguus  and  Codanus  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 2 ; 
Strab.  p.  293.)  Strain)  is  the  first  ancient  authority 
mentioning  this  peninsula,  for  it  was  only  during 
tlio  campaigns  of  Tiberius  in  the  north-west  of 
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Germany,  that  the  Romans  heard  of  its  existence. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27),  its  native  name  was 
Cartris,  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri , 
who  continued  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Comp.  Cimbri.  [L.  S.] 
CHERSONESUS  HERACLEOTICA  or  PAR- 
VA.  [Tadkica  CHKRaoHKsca.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  MAGNA  (Xepphrfprot  &xpo, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  Xesairyirof  Ptol.  iv. 

5.  § 2 ; also  called  Xippovpa,  Elh.  Xtppovpior, 
Steph.  B.  a.  r.  XtpaSeyjaos  : Ras-et-  Tin,  vulg. 
Jin  rat  in),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  convex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaic  coast,  but  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Marmarica.  It  had  a city  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Great  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cher- 
aonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a degree 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9;  Barth,  I Van- 
derungen,  Ac.  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  S.] 

CHERSONESUS  TAURICA.  [TauricaCher- 

SONBBtm.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  THRA'CICA  (Xepa6njaos 
&P<jxla),  the  peninMila  extending  in  a south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  yf  Melas.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a wall  running  across  it  against  incur- 
sions from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §10; 
Diod.  xvi.  38 ; 1‘lin.  iv.  18  ; Agath.  5.  p.  108 ; 
Pint.  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36; 
comp.  Scyl.  p.  28;  Xenoph.  1.  c.);  but  the  length  of 
the  peninsula  from  this  wall  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity,cape  Mastusia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod,  l.c.). 
It  is  now  called  the  peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles, 
or  of  Gallipoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a very  early  period.  (Herod, 
vi.  34,  foil.;  Nepos,  Milt.  1.)  During  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  became  the  object  of 
contention  among  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  length  conquered  it  from-  Antiochus. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Cakdia,  Pactta,  Cal- 
lipous,  Alopecosnesus,  Sector,  Madttcs,  and 
KhARra.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  (XtpeAyy,. 
ffot  tuepa),  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi  7)  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
country  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Leanites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Forster 
with  Ras-el-Chdr.  (Arabia,  vuL  ii.  p.  215,  comp, 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  [G.  W.J 

CHERUSCI  (XipovoKoi,  XrfpovCKot,  or  Xoi- 
poixTKji),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Snevi, 
fmm  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Silva  Bacenis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distinguish  between  the  Cheniscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Cheruscans.  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
from  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  E , 
and  from  Mciibucus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sudeti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chnmavi  and 
Langobardi  were  their  north  era  neighbours,  the 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Hermundnri  the  southern, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neigh- 
bours. (Comp.  Caes.  l.c.;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  I.r  Flor. 

iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans ; but 
when  the  latter  had  already  subdued  several  of 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  made 
such  progress  os  to  be  able  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  imprudence  and  tyranny 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Romans  and 
Cheruscans;  for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Armi- 
nius,  formed  a confederation  with  many  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  A.n.  9 completely  defeated  the  Romans 
in  the  famous  battle  of  theTeutoburg  forest.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  18  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  9 ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  118; 
Suet.  Aug.  49;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  this, 
Germanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  out 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  had  cast 
upon  the  Roman  name;  but  the  Romans  were  un- 
successful (Tac.  Ann.  i.  57,  foil.,  ii.  8,  foil.),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  feuds 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac.  Germ.  36),  so  that 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 19)  knew  them  only  as  a small 
tribe  on  the  south  of  the  Hake  mountain,  though 
it  is  jiossible  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood  under  different  names, 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Chorus  can  nation. 
At  a later  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Cheniscans  again  appear  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Franks.  (Nazar.  Paneg.  Const.  18; 
Claudian,  de  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  450,  de  Bell.  Get.  419; 
comp.  Plin.  iv.  28 ; Liv.  Epit.  138  ; Zeuss,  Die 
Deutseh.  pp.  105, 383,  foil;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  190, 
foil.;  Latham, on  Tac.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CHK'SINUS.  [Sarmatla  Eiropaka.j 

CHESIUS.  [Samos.] 

CHESULOTH  (Xa<r'\*6aie,  Xaera Aid,  LXX. 
Josh.  xix.  12,  18),  a town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabulon  and  Issachar.  Dr.  Robinson 
conjectures  that  the  modern  village  of  Iksdl  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Hermon,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  **  It  is  pn>- 
bably  the  Chesulloth  and  Chisloth- Tabor  of  the  Bonk 
id  Joshua;  the  Chasalus  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephus, 
situated  in  the  great  plain."  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  182.)  TG.  W.j 

CHILIOCO'MON  (XiAi 6xwpo*  vt&W}.  [Ama- 
sia,  p.  1 18.] 

CHIMAERA  (Xlfuupa),  a mountain  in  Lrcia,  in 
the  territory  of  Phaselis.  where  there  was  a flame 
burning  on  a rock  continually.  Pliny  (it  106; 

v.  27)  quotes  Ctesias  ns  his  authority,  and  the 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserved  by  Phot  i us 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  that  water  did  not 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it  The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (Karamania.  p.  47. 8tc.), 
who  is  the  modern  discoverer  of  it  This  Fcmar. 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lyria, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Solytna  and  of 
Phaselis  (Tekrovd).  According  to  Spratt's  Lgcia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  A dnUrkan,  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Olympus,  M a number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  of  them 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock  : at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masses  of  seaglia  with  the  serpentine  is  the 
Yanar , famous  as  the  Chimaerm  of  the  ancients ; it 
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is  nothing  more  than  a stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  a crevice,  such  as  u seen  in  several 
places  in  the  Apennines.” 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  story  of  the  Cliimnera 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon. Servius  {ad  Aen.  vi.  288,  “ flammisque 
armata  Chimaera  ")  gives  a curious  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  VirgiL  He  correctly  places  the  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain ; but  adds,  there  are 
lions  near  it ; the  middle  part  of  the  mountain 
abounds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Homer  (cotnp.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  647,  &c.)  Strabo 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  tho  mountain 
of  Cragus  in  Lycia ; and  he  says  that  there  is,  not 
far  off,  a ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 
CHIMAERA  {Xificupa : Khimdra ),  a town  of 
Epeirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
to  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Khimdra  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Hellenic  work,  which  serve  as  foundations  to  some 
of  the  modern  house*.  (Plin.  iv.  1 ; Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  4;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 

CHIMK'HIUM.  [ClIEIMERILM.] 
CHI'NALAPH  (XiraAcbp,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §5;  VR. 
XivaspaA  : SheUif),  tho  largest  river  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and,  next  to  tlie  Mai  va,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
is  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  M.  Zalacus.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jtbel 
Amur,  above  34°  N.lat.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  there  taming  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  Mili- 
ona  (Maliana)  and  OrUamvUle  (Castellum  Tingi- 
tanum).  [P.  S.] 

CHINNERETH  {Kertptd,  LXX),  a fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  {Josh.  xix.  35.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
{Numb,  xxxiv.  1 1 ; Deut.  iii,  17;  Josh.  xii.  3),  and 
**  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  ” {Josh.  xi.  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  — the  n*ya  vtSioy  of 
Josephus.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Reland's  argument  is  not  valid  against 
this  theory.  {Palaest.  pp.  161,  724.)  [G.  W.] 

CHIOS  (Xioi : Eth.  Xiot , contracted  from  Xuof ; 
Adj.  Xiax6s : Khio,  Scio ; Sabi  Adassi,  os  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  Sakisada&i,  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Krythrac  was  situated.  The 
various  fanciful  reasons  for  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanas  (s.  r.  Xiot:  conip.  Paus.  vii.  6.  § 4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Acthalia, 
according  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Macris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityusa  or  Pine  island,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Piin.  L c. ; Strab.  p.  589.) 

A strait  5 miles  wide  in  tho  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  tho  NE.  “ the  bold  and  yellow 
mountains  of  Scio  form  a striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  ” (Hamilton,  Researches,  tfc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northern  part,  is  about  18  miles; 
and  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
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to  the  southern  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8 miles  wide.  The  circuit  {nepiwAous) 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  645)  is  900  stadia ; but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia; 
and  hddorus,  whom  he  quotes,  makes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  about  110  English  miles  by  the  ma|«. 
Pliuy’s  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  about  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
{Fasti,  Pop.  of  Ancient  Greece , p.  41 1). 

Strabo's  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which  had  a harbour  capable  of  bold- 
ing 80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southwards  He  next 
mentions  the  Posidiuin,  now  Cape  Mastico.  the 
southern  point  of  the  island ; then  Plianae  (Thuc. 
viiL  24),  where  there  was  a deep  recess,  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a grove  of  palm-trees.  There  was  also 
a point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  s.  r.  <t*dj  cu), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Promon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  Mesta , 
on  the  western  coast.  At  ter  Phanae,  proceeding 

northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentious 
Notium,  a beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships ; and  then  Laii,  a beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  position  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a place  marked 
Port  Aluntha  in  some  maps.  Groskurd  {Trunsl. 
Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  LaTnus,  or  LaTni,  “ the  stony  shore.”  According 
to  Koray,  who  was  a native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harbour  Mesta,  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Lithilimcna ; and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  port  is  the  nar- 
rowest. But  this  is  not  true  of  Port  Mesta , for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  Tbe  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo’s  measure  is  incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  {Psara\  which  island  he  plat  e* 
only  50  stadia  from  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  11  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S.  Nicolo.  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Arinsia,  a n>cky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ; but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus.  the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  This 
is  Mt.  Elias , a common  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archijielngo.  The  island  has  a marble  quarry. 
Tills  is  the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete-description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chita  to 
Le-sbus  400  stadia ; but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  Is  the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  island  is  uneven,  and 
the  epithet  wcuw aAdtoea  in  the  Homeric  llyinn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a rocky  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
coni  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisium  in  Pliny’s 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  The  Arvh>ia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  is  the  Ariusia  of  Strabo.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Obcrlin).  The  country  about  Phanae 
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was  also  a wiue-gTowing  tract  (VIrg.  Georg.  ii.  97, 
“ rex  ipse  Phanaeus ,"  &o.) ; there  was  a story  that 
the  people  of  this  island  claimed  to  be  the  discoverers 
of  tlie  art  of  wine  making.  (Theopomp.  quoted  by 
Atben.  p.  26, ed.  Cas.)  Thevenot  (Travels  into  the 
levant,  Engl.  TransL  part  i.  p.  93,  &c,)  found  the 
wine  thick;  but  he  must  have  been  ill  served,  or 
have  got  hold  of  some  vino  cotto.  Chandler  ( Tra- 
vtls  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  16),  who  was  treated  by  an 
English  resident,  found  the  wines  excellent.  Another 
chief  product  of  the  island  wag  the  gnm  mastic 
(Plin.  xii.  17),  which  was  in  great  repute  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
island.  This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentbcus  by 
making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  Thevenot  and  Toumefort.  Chios  was  also  noted 
for  its  figs  (Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  41),  which  had  been 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  island  contained  a clay 
adapted  for  pottery  (Strab.  p.  317).  In  Thcvenot’s 
time  all  the  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  made  at  a village  named  Armolia.  The 
island  is  healthy.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  ce- 
lebrated by  ancient  writers  and  modern  travellers. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
says  that  the  Island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ; and 
the  fall  of  a school  house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Sneton.  Tib.  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  the  native*  show  a place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  llomcr’s  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a temple  of  Cybele,  open  nt  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  snmmit  of  a rock.  It  is  of 
nn  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  head  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it.  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a lion.  Round  the  inside  is  a kind  of  seat 
1’ococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a rude  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c.  16.  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Theo- 
pompns,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  Also,  Metrodoros,  and  the  geographer 
Scymnus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt.  (See  Omekurd’s  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.)  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  Scio , 
though  it  seems  to  be  railed  Kastro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  he  the  same  name  as  Strabo’s  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  far  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  e\’ery 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a theatre. 
As  there  was  a marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modem  town,  for  marbles  and  bas- 
relief*  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the 
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houses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Island  was  a town 
Delphinium,  in  a strong  position,  with  harbours,  and 
not  far  from  Chios  (Thuc.  viii.  38 ; Xen.  HciL 
i.  5.  § 15).  The  modern  site  is  indicated  by  the 
name  Dtlphmo.  Boiissos  (Thuc.  viii.  24)  i*  IV 
lisso  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  S.  Ricoh. 
Stephanos  (s.  v.  Bo\icra6t)  has  made  a mistake  in 
placing  it  in  Acolis,  though  he  quotes  Thucydides 
(tv  byMrj),  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Boliscus.  Thucydides  (viii.  24)  also  mentions  a 
place  called  Leuconium  (Atu/aevtov),  the  site  of 
which  does  not  ap[>e&r  to  be  known.  Cardamyle, 
also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  24),  as  a piss 
where  the  Athenian*  landed  to  attack  the  people  of 
Chios,  is  Khardamli,  a little  distance  from  the  NE. 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  Thevenot  there  is 
a good  harbour  at  CardamUa,  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The  country 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
situation  of  Caucasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  Polichne 
(Herod,  vi.  26),  are  not  determined.  Caucasa  was 
probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  bland.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  place  called  Coela  (to  KoiAo,  Herod, 
vi.  26)  b uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Pelasgi, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Ferity. 
533);  and  Strabo  affirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Chians 
considered  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  as  **  tbeir 
settlers,"  which,  if  it  lias  any  exact  meaning,  is  a 
statement  that  they  were  descendants  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (p.  632)  he  gives  the 
statement  of  PhmcjdM,  that  Leleges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesus,  as  far 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Sainus,  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  they 
were  ejected  by  the  Iones.  Ion,  a native  of  China, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knew  of  no 
inhabitants  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Pcsei- 
don,  who  were  bom  in  the  bland : then  came  Oeno- 
* pion  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  by 
Carians,  and  A ban  tea  from  Euboea.  Other  settlers 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Euboea  under  Amphiclus. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Ainphidus, 
fought  with  the  Abantes  and  Carians,  killed  e**ne 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  their 
quitting  the  island.  Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector’s  mind  that  the  pe  ople  of  Chins  ought  to 
join  the  Ionian*  in  their  religious  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium. (Pans.  vii.  4.  § 8.)  But  loo,  as  Pausanias 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  (i.  18, 142)  among  the  insular 
states  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  having  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Erythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
Cyrus  (n.  c.  546).  the  Chians  were  protected  by 
their  insular  position,  for  the  Persians  at  that  time 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  the  Persians  at 
that  time  a grant  of  the  Atameus  [Ataknkcs], 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pact  yes,  a Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  Ionian*  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (».  c.  499).  and  they  had 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Persians  landed  in 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8,  32).  When 
Xerxes  (n.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  Ionian*  had 
100  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  b not  said 
which  states  supplied  them.  (Herod.  viL  94.) 
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The  island  was  afterwards  in  alliance  with  Athens 
(Thucyd.  i.  116);  and  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Chians  were  still  the  allies 
or  subjects  of  the  Atheniuns.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.)  At  the 
close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  they  fell  under 
suspicion  of  intending  to  desert  the  Athenians,  and 
they,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Chios, 
were  compelled  to  pull  down  “ their  new  wall.” 
(Thuc.  iv,  51.)  A few  years  afterwards  (b.c.  412) 
they  did  revolt.  (Thuc.  viii.  14 — 61.)  The  Athe- 
nians landing  at  Boliasus  and  Cardainyle,  defeated 
the  Chians  and  destroyed  both  these  places.  Again, 
the  Chians  were  defeated  at  Phanae  and  at  Leu- 
coni  am,  and  being  unable  to  resist,  they  shat  them- 
selves up  in  their  city,  while  the  Athenians  wasted 
their  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  island,  which  had 
suffered  no  calamity  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Athenians  then  occupied  Delphinium,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  During  the  siege,  many 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Chians  made  their  escape,  for 
the  city  possessed  more  slaves  than  any  other  Greek 
city  except  Lacedaemon.  (Thuc.  viii.  40.)  Their 
slaves  were  not  the  subjugated  old  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  barbarians  whom  they  bought.  Being 
at  last  closely  invested  by  the  Athenians,  both  on 
the  land  side  and  by  sea,  the  Chians  suffered  from 
famine.  The  town  however  was  not  taken,  for  the 
Athenians  had  plenty  to  look  after  in  other  quarters. 
The  Athenians  recovered  Chios  at  a later  period, 
but  it  again  revolted,  and  daring  the  Social  War, 
the  Athenians  again  besieged  Chios  (b.c.  357),  and 
Chabrias,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  lost  his 
life  there. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Chios  consists  only  of  a 
few  disconnected  facta,  but  as  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  king  Philip  and  the  Aeto* 
lians  (b.c.  208),  we  may  infer  that  they  maintained 
at  that  time  an  independent  position.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
30  ; comp.  Polyb.  v.  24.)  It  appears  from  Appian 
(Maced.  3)  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  pro- 
bably, in  ».c.  201,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
ravaged  the  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians.  In  the  war  of 
the  Romans  with  Antioch  us  (b.c.  190),  the  Romans 
used  Chios  as  a depot  for  their  supplies  from  Italy 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  27),  at  which  time  the  coast  of  Chios 
was  plundered  by  pirates,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
booty.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  Chians  for  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a grant  of  land  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
39),  bat  we  jure  not  told  where  the  land  was.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27.)  The  Chians  were  the  allies  of  Mithrida- 
tes  in  a sea-fight  against  the  Rhodians  ( App.  Mithr. 
25);  but  as  the  king  soon  after  suspected  them  of 
favouring  the  Romans,  he  sent  Zenobius  (b.  c.  86) 
there  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
children  of  the  chief  persons  as  hostages.  The  Chians, 
being  unable  to  resist,  for  Zenobius  had  come  on  them 
unexpectedly  with  a large  force,  complied  with  bo  til 
demauds.  A letter  from  Mithridate*  demanded  of 
them  2000  talents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  from  the  temples,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  women.  Zenobius,  pretending  that  the 
tale  was  incomplete,  summoned  the  Chians  to  the 
theatre,  and  drove  them  thence  under  the  terror  of 
the  bare  sword  down  to  his  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  Black  Sea.  (Appian.  Mithr. 
46.)  Part  of  them  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Hermclecfts  of  Bithynia,  as  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
their  town,  and  entertained  till  they  could  return 
home.  It  appears  from  Appian,  that  at  the  time 


when  Mitbridates  handled  the  Chians  so  roughly, 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  tlie 
usual  way,  as  “ negotiators.”  When  Sulla  (b.c. 
84)  had  compelled  Mitbridates  to  accept  his  terms, 
he  treated  in  a friendly  way  the  Chians  and  others 
who  had  been  allies  with  the  Romans,  or  had  suf- 
fered in  the  war,  declared  them  free  (Liberi),  and 
allies  and  Socii  of  the  Roman  people.  Cice.ro  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Chios  as  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
a certain  amount  of  self-government  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  a Ickn  direct  subjection  to  the 
governor  of  a province.  Chios  was  one  of  the  places 
from  which  Verres  carried  off  some  statues.  It  does 
not  seem  to  lave  been  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia;  and  indeed  if  the  term  **  libera  ” ap- 
plied to  the  whole  island,  it  would  not  be  under  & 
Roman  governor.  At  a later  period,  Chios  was  me 
of  the  islands  included  in  the  liumlarum  Provincia, 
a province  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
Vespasian. 

The  modem  history  of  Scio  is  a repetition  of  old 
calamities.  In  the  early  part  of  tlie  14th  century, 
the  Turks  took  the  city  of  Chios  and  massacred  the 
people.  In  1346,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who  kept  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  Turkish  rule  was  on  the 
whole  very  favourable,  and  tlie  island  was  in  a pros- 
perous condition  till  1822,  when  the  Chiota  joined 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Samiotes  and  other 
Greeks.  The  T urks  came  with  a powerful  fleet,  and 
slaughtered  the  people  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  town  was 
burnt.  This  terrible  and  brutal  devastation,  which 
made  a frightful  desert  of  a well  cultivated  country, 
and  a min  of  a town  of  near  30,000  inhabitants, 
gives  us  a more  lively  image  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
unlucky  island  twenty-three  centuries  before,  when 
the  barbarous  Persians  ravaged  it.  The  small  islands 
Oenuseao  belonged  to  Chios.  [Oenussak.]  [G.L.] 


com  or  chios. 

CHLORUS,  a river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions  between  the  towns  of  Issue 
and  A«“gnc.  [G.  L.] 

CHOAXA  (Xdayo,  PtoL  vi.  2.  § 14),  a place  in 
Media.  Forbiger  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  XcnW,  a place  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(ii.  13)  as  one  of  those  where  Semiramis  was  in  the 
Imbit  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modern  Kan , or  Aim.  [V.] 

CHOARE'NE  (Xoapi )r4j,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1;  X«- 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Did.  Ch&rac.;  Choara,  Plin. 
vi.  15.  s.  17),  a district  of  Parthia  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  a plain  country, 
and  had  a town  in  it  called  Apamcia  Rhagiana 
[Apamkia,  No.  6],  and  two  smaller  towns,  Calliope 
and  Issatu*.  (Plin.  /.  c.) 

2.  A district  of  Ariana,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  725),  who  describes  it  as  nearest  to  India  of 
all  the  countries  which  the  Parthian*  had  subdued. 

nil  2 
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It  is  clearly  a different  district  from  the  one  in  Media, 
and  ought  most  probably  to  be  sought  for  south  of 
the  Paropami.su>.  ns  it  is  stated  that  Craterus  passed 
through  it  in  his  march  through  Arachosia  into 
Carmania.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  is  j 
connected  with  the  Indian  Ghaur  or  Ghor , though  j 
it  is  true  that  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  trust  a mere  , 
affinity  of  names.  [V.] 

CHOASPES  (Xodo-xijs),  a river  of  Sosiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laris  tan  mountains,  and 
nfter  passing  the  town  of  Susa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
with  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptions  has 
led  to  some  confusion  between  this  river  and  tie?  ; 
Eulaens,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  |«rallcl  with  it  into  j 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  course  of  tie*  Chuaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  made  out,  and  it  can  hardly  liavc  [ 
been  the  fame  as  the  Eulaeua,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  188.  v.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Sun  was  on  the  Choaspes,  and  I 
Poke  let  us  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27.  j 
s.  31)  speak  of  the  Choa^pes  and  Eulaens  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  though  the  h.tter  states  it  was  the  , 
Eulaens  on  which  Sun  was  fituated.  On  the  other  j 
hand,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Eu-  j 
laeus  which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspes,  vis.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the  ^ 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers,  J 
it  baa  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Choaspes  ; 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  (I>an.  viii.  8) 
(whence  Eulaens)  tin*  Chaklaean  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  these  accounts  may 
]ierhajM  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  arc 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bmui-i-  Kir , 
a little  above  Ahwae,  and  form  the  ancient  Pasi- 
tigris  and  modern  Karim.  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Sut  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  Dizful  river;  the  east- 
ern passes  Shuster t and  is  called  the  Kanin,  or  river 
of  Shuster.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Choaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Coprates,  and  the  latter  the 
Eu  laeus ; while,  from  the  fact  of  their  uniting  about 
25  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  true  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Kanin  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaens,  and  the  Kcrkhah  the 
old  Choaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kanin  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a canal  called 
Haffar,  near  Mohammerah,  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eulaens.  (Map  to  Raw- 
linson's  March  from  Zohdb  to  Khuzisldn.  in  Joum. 
R.  G.  Soc.  toI.  ix.  p.  116.)  [V.] 

CHOASPES  EL.,  in  India.  [Copiiek.] 
CHOATRAS  (Xod-rpar,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 1 ; Plin.  v. 
27),  a mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the  | 
great  chain  of  Tauras,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagrus  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  Kurdistan. 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Cha- 
boras.  [V.] 

CHOATRES,  a river  of  Parthia.  mentioned  by 
Aminianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 


but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  M.  Chuatras,  Parthia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude,  [V  .1 

CHOK'RADES.  [Pharnacia.] 
CHOE'RADES(Xo<pd5«jvu<7oi),twosmall  islands 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  about  four  miles 
from  its  entrance:  they  are  now  called  the  Isde  di 
S.  Pietro  e S.  Paolo.  As  their  name  imports,  they 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  rising  out  of  the  wa, 
hut  must  have  afforded  a place  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  generals, 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedcm,  touched  there  on  then- 
way  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  413),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thuc.  vil  33).  [E.  H.B.] 

CHOK'REAE  (Xoiptau'),  a place  in  Euboea,  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  101),  appears  to  have 
been  situated  between  Tamynae  and  the  island  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supjjoses  Choereae  to  be  the  islets 
named  Karalleri  in  modem  maps. 

CHOES  FL.  [Copiiek.] 

CHOI.  ARC  US,  a deinus  of  Attica  of  uncertain 
site.  [Sec  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  331 , a.] 
CHOLON  TEICHOS  (XwAbr  r uXos  : Etk.  X*- 
Aot«ixIti7t),  a city  of  Cans,  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lonius in  liis  Carica.  (Steph  II.  s.  r.)  [G.  L.J 

CHOMA  (Xii/u),  a place  in  the  interior  of 
I.ycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a river  Aedesa. 
Ptolemy  (v.  3)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candyba. 
CHONAE.  [CoLoesAK.] 

CHOKE,  CHO'NIA.  [Chokes.] 

CHOKES  (Xi'i'es),  a people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a part  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Lurania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarcntine  GuP  It  appears  certain  that  they 
were  of  the  s ime  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  like 
them  of  l’elasgic  or.gin.  Aristotle  ex  press  lv  tells  us 
that  the  C bones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  (Pol.  viL  9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antioch  us)  repeats  the 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a more  civilized 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.255.) 
He  describes  them  as  occupying  the  tract  about  Jfe- 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Lymphron,  place  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis.  (Arist.  1.  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  2<ptn*  for  Xvprtr;  Lycophr.  Alex.  9S3.) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi.  p.  264)  repn»>ents 
the  Ionians,  who  established  themselves  at  Siris  as 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Rhodian  settlers  as  establishing  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sybaris  in  Cbonia  (xiv.  p.  654). 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  was  nsed  also  in 
a much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  CiioXE, 
which,  according  to  Apollodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crimisa, 
in  Bmttinm.  (Apollod.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.254  ) The 
existence,  however,  of  a city  of  the  name  at  all  is 
very  uncertain:  Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Chones  was  named  Choke,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lycophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Choma. 
(Strab.  xiv,  p.  654 ; Lycophr.  /.  c.)  It  seems  clear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  more  or  less 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Tarcntine  Gulf,  from  the  Lacinian  pro- 
montory to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mctapontum  : and 
that  as  they  were  of  close  kindred  with  the  Oeno- 
trians, they  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  them, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appellation.  The 
name  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Chaoxks  in  Epeirus,  and  this  resemblance  tends  to 
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confirm  the  fact  (attested  by  many  other  arguments) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  l’elusgic  origin,  ami  related 
by  close  affinity  of  nice.  This  point  is  more  fully 
discussed  under  Okxotria,  [K.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Anmtianus  Mariflliuus  (xvi.  2)  us  being  on 
Julian's  route  from  Augustodunuin  {A utun)  to  Au- 
toaiodurum,  that  is,  Autissiodurum  (A  tirerre).  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  Autun  to  A uxerre, 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ainmianus  went  “ per 
Sedelaucutn  et  Chorain."  Sedelaucutn  is  the  Sido- 
Iwam  (Satt/ieu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  is  therefore 
between  SaiUieu  and  A uxerre  ; and  the  river  Cure, 
a branch  of  the  Yonne,  runs  in  tnc  general  direction 
of  the  road  from  Autun  to  A uxerre  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  Situlieu  is  Aballo  (A rallon). 
I»‘  Anvil le  finds  u place  called  Cure  on  the  river  Cure, 
between  Avttllon  and  A uxerre,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  Ville  A uxerre, 
near  St.  More,  which  is  also  between  Aval  Ion  and 
A uxerre  (!!.' Vales,  ad  Ainm.  Marc.  xvi.  2;  D’ An  vide, 
Notice,  &c.:  Wulckcnaer,  Geog.,  c fc.  vol.  i.  p.  411, 
vol.iL  p.  351).  [G.  L.] 

CHORA'SMII  (Xetpaaptot,  Her.  iii.  93,  117; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  513;  Dionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Arrian,  iv. 
15 ; Curt.  vii.  4,  viiL  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§ 4;  Plin.  vL  16),  an  extensive  tribe  of  Sogdiana, 
now  represented  by  Khatcarezm , in  the  desert  coun- 
try of  Khiva , on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon.  The 
name  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same : thus 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  called  the  people  Chonismusini, 
which  Ls  probably  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancitMit  authors  with  the  Daae,  Massagetac,  and 
Soghdi.  Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Chorasmii  were  the  inhabitants.  QV.] 
CH0RAZ1N  (Xopaflv),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
Matthew  (xi.  26),  and  tiie  parallel  passage  in  St. 
Luke  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord’s  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffied  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  91  ; Robinson, 
B.  11.  vol.  iii.  p.  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  the  writer  and  a friend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  ( Tell -Hum ) is 
a mined  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerazi  : in  a small  plain  to  the  east  o.  the 
ruins  is  a fountain  called  by  tiie  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate  ; a fragment  of  u shaft  of  a marble 
column  alone  standing  in  the  midst  of  universal 
min.  [G.  W.] 

CH0R1  (Xoph,  Xopl,  Const.  Porpb.  Be  A dm.  Imp. 
c.  44),  a district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Van;  if  it  be  identified  with  the 
Canton  of  KkorLkhorhounikh , which  belonged  to  a 
race  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  l’ Armenia,  vol.  L 
p.  100.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORSEUS  (Xofxreoj,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 1;,  a river 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia,  und  fell  into  the  sea 
between  I>oru  and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  now  the  Co- 
radsche  (Von  Kaumcr,  Palestina,  p.  53;  Pococke, 
Trap.  vol.  ii.  p.  58),  a name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a mountain  stream 
which  flows  onlv  in  winter.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANK,  CHOIiZIANE'NE  (Xop(drrj,  Pro- 
cop.  Ae<L  33;  Xop(iayTjrr),  Procop.  B.  I*,  ii.  24), 
a district  of  Armenia,  which  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  Acilisenf.  (’A KiAunjHj)  of 
Strabo  (xi.  pp  528,  530),  which  lay  between  the 
N.  and  S.  ann  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  tho 
worship  of  the  goddess  Analiid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Anaitis,  or 
Amaitica  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  § 20).  The  plain  of 
Erzingan  now  represents  this  district.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
btnde,  vol.  x.  pp.  73,  81,  550, 576, 774, 796;  Jottm. 
Geog.  Soe.  vol.  vi.  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CUORZE'NE  ( Xopfayjf,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528).  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St.  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Bas 
Empire , vol.  xv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  10th 
century  under  the  name  of  Kars  (Kdpt,  Const. 
Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  w ell  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagrutid  princes  from  a.  i> 
928 — 961.  In  a.  i».  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantine  Dncas  in 
exchange  for  a princirwlity  in  Armenia  Minor  (St. 
Martin,  Mem.  sur  l Armenia,  vol.  i.  p.  375).  The 
province  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Kars. 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (/.  c.)  sjteaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra- 
vellers being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out.  The  same  author  (/.  c.)  dex  ribes  a curious 
kind  of  snow-worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapdn  Tagh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  this  animal;  one  of  them 
went  to  a pool  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  ( Joum . Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  410;  Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x.  p.  423, 
foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRENDI.  [Chakixda.] 

CHRETES  (Xp« TTjs),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a little  S.  of  Ckrne  (Hanno,  p.  3).  on  the 
position  of  which  its  identification  of  course  depends. 
According  to  Rennell'.s  view,  it  must  be  the  river  St. 
John  ; but  those  who  place  Cernc  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  with  the  Wadi  Sus , the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS  (XpurriwoXtt),  a town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnutia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Acrop.  c. 
43 ; Niceph.  Greg.  xiii.  1 . § 1 , xiii.  5.  § 1 ),  which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  Acou- 
tisma.  [Acoxtisma.J  [E.  B J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  FL.  [Sahmatia 

El’ROPAKA.] 

CHRYSA  (Xpvtnj,  Xpvaa  : Eth.  Xpvatvs). 
Stephanus  (s.  v.)  has  a list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (//.  i.  37,  390,  431).  He  mentions  a Clirysa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophrynium  and  A by  d us. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chryae,  a town  of  Aeoiis,  as 
no  longer  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Tread,  and  apparently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontory  Leetum,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
Smintheus  remained;  that  is,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Smiutheus.  The  name  Smitheus,  not  Smintheus, 
appears  on  a coin  of  Alexandria  of  Troas  (liar. turn’s 
note  on  Plin.  v.  30).  The  Table  places  “ Smyn- 
tbium”  between  Alexandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chrysa  on  a hill,  and  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Smintheus,  and  sjieaks  of  a symbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mouse  which  lay  at 
R II  3 
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the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  Scopaa.  | CHUS  (Xovt,  LXX.),  mentioned  only  in  the 
According  to  an  old  atury,  Apollo  had  his  name  book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ekrebel  is  said  to 
Smintheus,  as  being  the  mouse  destroyer  ; for  be  “ near  CAvs,  which  is  at  the  torrent  (i.  e.  the 
Sminthus  signified  *‘  mouse  ” according  to  Apion.  valley)  of  J/ueAmar.”  These  localities  were  identified 
Strabo  (p.  612)  has  an  argument  to  show  that  the  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  to  the  east  of  the  rood  be- 
Chrvsa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Chrysa  near  Alex-  tween  Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  “ Leaving  Tonnua 
andria,  but  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the  Ara,  I went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariyoot,  and  Jalood. 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  the  Adruinyttene.  He  says  that  and  Joorish , to  Akrahah.  Akrahah  i9  marked 
this  Cbrysa  was  on  the  w*.  and  h:id  a port,  and  a nearly  in  the  right  place  on  Robinsons  Map,  but  it 
temple  of  Smintheus,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in  ! is  a large  village,  looking  very  much  like  a town, 
his  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  the  not  a ruin.  Between  Jooiish  and  Akrahah,  but 


other  Chrv.sa.  There  is,  however,  little  weight  in 
Strabo's  argument,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  dis- 
cussion. [0.  L.] 

ClIRYSA'ORIS  (Xpvaaapii:  Eth. Xpuoaop*v$),m 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idrias.  According 
to  Apollonius,  in  his  Carica  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  founded  by  the  Lycians.  Ac- 
cording to  Epaphroditus,  all  Caria  was  called  Chry- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (r.  118)  mentions  a district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  which  the  M&rsyas  of  Caria 
had  its  source.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Slratoniccia  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoris  or  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 

CHKYSAORIUM.  [Caiua;  Stratoniceia.] 
CHKYSAS  (X^urrat),  a river  of  Sicily  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  mountains,  not  far  from  the  modern 
town  of  (Jauyi,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory 
of  Assoru*,  where  its  tutelary  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honour*  [AfiSOBl’s],  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agvriuin,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
maeihus  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dittamo.  (Cic.  lerr.  iv.  44;  Diod.  xiv. 
95  ; Vib.  Sequent,  p.  8;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  229;  Cluver. 
SiciL  p.325.)  [E.1I.  B.] 

CHRYSE.  [Lemnos.] 

CHRYSE  KEG  10.  [India.] 

CHRYSIPPA  (tA  Xpvaimra:  Eth.  Xpv<rtmrapity 
Xpvannrtus),  a city  of  Cilicia,  named  from  the 
founder  Chrvsippus  (Steph.  s.  v.  Xpixriwira).  [G.L.] 
CHRYSOANA  FL.  [India.] 
CllKYSO'CKRAS  (K pu<t6Ktpas\  i.e,  the  golden 
horn,  a promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium. (PUn.  iv.  18,  ix.  20;  Solin.  10;  Mart.  Cap. 
ri.  p.  212.)  [L.  &] 

CHRYSO'POLIS  (X^aodvaAis:  Eth.  Xpvaono- 
Ainj*:  Scutari \ “in  BithyniA,  near  Chalcedon,  ou 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,”  that  is, 
from  the  PnqionUa  into  tho  Thracian  Bosporus. 
(Steph.  s.  r.  Xpva6no\is)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedonians.  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  in  his  Anaplus 
of  the  Bosporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Clirysopelis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  tho  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Climes,  a son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  tlnjse  who 
intend  to  cross  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzant'um  cannot 
make  a straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  course  to  the  promontory  Bus,  and  the  place 
ca)Uh1  ChryMJpolis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
seized  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pou- 
tus;  and  those  which  sailed  out  of  it  too  (Diodor. 
xiti.64  ) Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  ChrysopoJis,  “ fuit.” 
[Chalcedon.]  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSOKKHOAS.  [Colchis.] 

CH  RYSCFKRHOAS.  [ Mast.uua.] 
CHRYSO'RRHOAS.  [Troiuen.] 

CHUNI.  [Hunni] 


nearer  to  the  former,  is  a valley  running  from  east 
to  west  called  Wady  Makh  Eooritjeh.  Akrahah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Here  I think  you  have  the  Ekrtbel  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  near  Khoos  at  the  Wady  (Xei- 
patyos)  Mukhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xoos)  mnst  he  cor- 
rected into  Xoopif.”  (Sehultx’s  Letter  in  Williams’s 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix  2.  p.  469  ) [G.  W.J 

CHYTRIUM,  CHY TRUM.  [Clazomknae.] 
CHYTKUS,  CHYTRI  (Xurpor,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §6; 
X^rpoi,  Steph.  B.,  Suid.;  Xotipoi,  HierocL;  Ki^r/xio, 
Const.  Porph.  De  Them.  i.  39;  Chytri,  Plin. ; Chari. 
Pent.  Tab. : Eth.  Xvrpios : Chylrid).  a town  of 
Cyprus  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceryneia  and 
Salami*,  at  a distance  of  23  M.  P.  from  tho  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  {Petit  Tab .)  It  was 
once  governed  by  sovereign  princes,  and  was  probably 
an  Athenian  colony.  (Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  138; 
Engel,  Kypros , vol.  i.  p.  148.)  [E.B.J.] 

C1ABRUS,  CIAMBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Kiakpot, 
KidpSpas,  K *€pos ; Czibru  or  Zibru),  a river  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a town  of  the  same  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Danubius.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 1,  10. 
§ 1;  Dion  Cass.  li.  24;  I tin.  A nl.  p.  220;  Not. 
Imp.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

Cl  AN  US  SINUS.  [Cits.] 

Cl'BALAE  (KiSaAai),  a town  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  In  the  ltin.  J/icros.  p.  563,  and  the  Geogr. 
Rod.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  abl&L  CibalK, 
whence  some  writers,  mistaking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, give  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (Ki€«Ais; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  52;  Ptol.  it  16.  § 7;  Zoriin.  ii.  18). 
Tile  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  Uiulcas,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  1)  rav  us  and  Savus, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  Sirmium. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  tho  emperor  Yalentinun 
(Aram.  Marc.  xxx.  7,  24),  anti  in  its  vicinity  Con- 
stantine, in  A.  D.  314,  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Licinianus.  (Kutrop.  x.  5;  Zoaim.  1.  c.)  According 
to  Zosimus,  tiie  place  had  an  amphitheatre  sur- 
rounded by  a shady  wood.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
yet  been  diMwered,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modem  town  of  JUita- 
n<>fzi  or  near  1 inkoueze.  (Comp.  A nr.  Viet.  EpiL 
41,  45;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  6;  I tin.  Ami.  pp. 
131,  2G1,  267,  268.)  [L.  &] 

CIBRl'S,  or  CEBRUS  (K«'£por),  a town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ciabrns  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  called  Zebru  or  Dsjibra- Palanca.  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  220;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7;  l*roeop.  l>e  Atdif. 
iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.J 

CFBYRA  Ki 6vpa:  Eth.  Kikvparps ; Adj.  K<»o- 
pttriKos).  1 . Magna,  t be  chief  city  of  a district  Ciby- 
nitis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibymtae  are 
called  descendants  of  tile  I.ydums,  of  thwe  who  once 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [C’abalis],  but  afterwanls  of 
the  neighbouring  Pisidians,  who  settled  here,  acd 
removed  the  town  to  another  position  in  a strong 
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place,  which  was  about  100  stadia  in  circuit.  It  I 
grew  powerful  under  a good  constitution,  and  the 
villages  extended  from  Pisidia  and  the  adjoining  | 
Milyos  into  Lycia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
dians [Carla].  When  the  three  neighbouring  towns 
of  Bubon,  lialbura  [Bunos;  Balbura],  and  Oe- 
noanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetrapolb.  Each  town  had  one  vote,  but  Cibyra 
had  two  rotes;  for  Cibyra  alone  could  muster  30,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  government  was  moderate.  This 
form  of  government  terminated  under  Moagctes,  for 
Mun-na  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attachoi  balbura  and 
Bubon  to  the  Lycians.  The  conventus  of  Cibyra, 
however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Cibyratae  had  four  languages,  the  Pisidian,  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydians ; but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.  It  was  a peculiarity  of  Cibyra 
that  the  iron  was  easily  cut  with  a chisel,  or  oilier 
sharp  tool  (see  Groskurd’s  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  voL 
ii.  p.  633,  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a distinction 
between  t op*v*o6tu  and  Topv*vtcrdai).  The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  docs  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
brra  precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Marauder  as  being  inCaria,  he  says,  “to  the  south  the 
great  Cibyra.  Sinde,  and  the  Cahalis,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia.”  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  places  Cibyra  in  Great 
Phrygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bura, and  Oeuuanda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lvcia,  which  1 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1°  40'  too  far 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertained  (Spratt,  Lycia , 
vol.L  p.256)  to  be  at  Horzoom , on  the  Jlortoam 
Tchy,  a branch  of  the  Dolamon  Tchy , or  Indos,  in 
about  37°  10'  N.  lat.  The  place  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot,  “ The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  liAlf  a mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Horzoom.”  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a theatre,  in  fine  preservation: 
the  diameter  is  266  feet.  The  seats  command  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  temples,  u some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Corinthian  order.”  On  a block  there  is  an 
inscription,  K auraptutv  KiSvparwv  tj  &oj\rj  tcai  6 
&rj pot,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman 
period  the  city  liad  also  the  name  Caesarea.  The 
name  K amaptuy  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A large  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supp<*cd  to  liave  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.  There  are  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  stadium,  650  feet  in  length  and  SO  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  lower  extremity  oi  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
make  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill  “ were  ranged  21  rows  of  scats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  turned 
so  as  to  mnke  a theatre- like  termination.”  (View  in 
Spratt's  Lycia. ) This  port  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  np  between 
them.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  of  Cibyra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  terrace,  formed  by  cutting  the  side  of  the  hill.  ; 
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Near  the  entrance  to  the  stadium  a ridge  runs  east- 
ward, “ crowned  by  a paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral  monuments.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins.” 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  plain  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  pn>- 
duccs  corn.  The  sites  of  Balbura,  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda,  which  is  on  the  Xanthus,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest, 
part  of  the  basin  of  tbe  Xanthus,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probahly  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  for  Strabo  describes  the  Cibyratis  as 
reaching  to  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadinus  ( Baba  Dagh ),  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
bounded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Curia. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny’s  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  l*een 
derived  from  good  materials : “ the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receives 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a hundred  tor- 
rents.” 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mueander  and  through  Caria.  He  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaottk , 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis to  Laodicea  (near  Venizlee).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Muagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  says 
that  Moagetea  had  under  him  Sylcum  and  Alimne, 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Lycia , 
vol.  i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a large  town  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  Gnle/Iusar,  which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Caularea  [C  At' lakes]  and  the 
river  of  Cibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancratcs  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  in 
B.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Conventus  of 
Cibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  this  Con- 
ventus. Under  the  Romans,  Cibyra  was  a place  of 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (llur.  JEp,  i.  6.  33).  Its 
position,  however,  docs  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
commerce,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
negotiatorcs  and  mercutores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  tho 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  furnish 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byra, except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  ( Verr.  ii. 
4.  c.  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a Senatus  Consult  urn  to  bo  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  ( tributum ) for 
three  years.  In  this  passage  of  Tacitus  (/tun.  iv. 
13),  it  is  called  “civitas  Cibyraticu  apud  Asiam.” 
[Asia,  p.  239.] 

Three  Greek  inscriptions  from  Cibyra  arc  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  to  Sprmtt’s  Lycia.  All  of  them  j 
contain  the  name  of  the  city,  and  all  belong  to  the  | 
Roman  period.  One  of  them  seems  intended  to  | 
record  a statue,  or  some  memorial  set  up  in  honour  j 
of  L.  Aelius,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  and  it 
mentions  his  being  in  his  second  consulship.  Aelius  , 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  a.  d.  138.  L.  Aelius  | 
Veras  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  i>.  137  | 
(Tiileinont,  Hist.  des  Emperenrs . vol.  ii.  p.  255),  and  j 
we  tnay  assume  that  he  was  alive  when  this  inscrip- 
,tion  was  made.  Hadrian  certainly  was  alive  then,  I 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  inscription. 
But  Hadrian  also  died  in  a.  i>.  138.  The  inscrip- 
tion, therefore,  belongs  to  a.  d.  137. 


COW  OF  CIBTKA. 

2.  Ciryra  the  Lsss,  was  a place  in  Pamphylia.  I 
Strabo  (p.  667),  after  mentioning  Side,  says,  M and 
near  it  is  the  Paralia  of  the  Cibyratae,  the  Less,  and 
then  the  river  Melas,  and  a station  for  ship*."  The 
site  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Esky  A da  l is  i.  The  Melas  is  tlie  Manavgat, 
four  tpiles  east  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  been 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  Melas,  and  it  is  con-  I 
jectured  that  in  Strabos  text,  the  paralia  of  the 
Cibyratae  should  come  after  the  Melas.  u The  ves- 
tiges of  Cibyra  arc  probably  those  observed  by 
Captain  Beaufort  upon  a height  which  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  a considerable  river  about  8 miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Melas,  about  4 miles  to  the  j 
west  of  Cape  Kardbumu , and  nearly  2 miles  from 
the  shore*'  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  196).  Ptolemy  j 
mentions  this  Cibyra  among  the  inland  towns  of  i 
Cilicia  Trachea ; but  Scyiax  places  it  on  the  coast.  I 
There  is  a place,  Cvbema  (Kvtfppi)),  mentioned  in  j 
the  Stadiasmus,  which  is  placed  59  staifia  east  of 
the  Melas.  If  the  conjecture  as  to  Strabo’s  text  is 
correct,  we  may  identify  Cyberna  with  this  Cibyra  j 
of  I’ampbvlia.  [G.  L.J 

CICHYRUS.  [Eimiyra.] 

CTCOXES  (K/aoees),  a Thracian  people  in- 
habiting the  coast  district  between  the  rivers  Hcbrus  I 
in  the  K.  and  Lissus  in  the  W.,  where  they  nppear  I 
to  have  lived  from  very  remote  times.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  846,  Od.  iv.  39;  Herod,  vii.  59,  110;  Orph.  Arg. 
77 ; Steph.  Bvz.  s.  r.  Mapwvtia;  Mela,  ii.  2, 8 ; Plin. 
iv.  18;  Virg.  (ieorg.  iv.  520;  Sil.  ItaL  xi.  477 ; Ov. 
Met  x.  2,  xv.  313.)  [L.  S.] 

CICYNKTHUS  (Kacbtnfiox:  Trikcri ),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  the  Pogasacan 
golf.  (Scylax,  p.  29 ; Artciniod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  436 ; 
Mela,  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  1 2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  p.  396.) 

CICYXXA,  a demus  of  Attica,  of  unknown  site. 
[Attica,  p.  334.] 

CIDRAMUS,  a town  in  Phrygia,  known  from  its 
coins  described  by  Sestini.  The  epigraph  is  Kifya- 
pi (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [G.L.] 
CIETilUM  (K» cpiov:  Eth.  K ttpievi),  a town  in 
Thessaly,  which  is  identified  by  Stephanas  B.  with 
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Arne  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  A pry),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they 
emigrated  to  Boeutia.  The  site  of  Cierium  was  first 
discovered  by  Leake,  who  from  inscriptions  and  coins 
found  on  tlie  spot  has  proved  that  it  stood  at  the 
modem  village  of  A/atardnga,  between  the  Enipeus 
or  Apidanus,  and  a tributary  of  that  river.  The 
territory  of  Cierium  adjoined  that  of  Metropolis;  and 
we  learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by  Leake  that  the 
adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a frequent  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  two  people.  The 
identification  of  Arne  and  Cierium  is  confirmed  by 
an  inscription,  which  mentions  Poseidon  Canos 
(Kouipiot),  a name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cuarius  or  Coralius  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  411.)  The  expelled  Boeotians  gave  this  name  to 
the  river,  and  founded  upon  its  banks  a temple  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  memory  of  their  former  abode  in 
Thessaly.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  river 
upon  which  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cuerius,  Cua- 
rius or  Curalius,  more  especially  as  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  438)  mentions  a river  Curalius  in  Thessaly,  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Pharcadon  in  Histiaeotis 
past  the  temple  of  Athena  Itonia  into  the  Peneius; 
in  which  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  be 
makes  it  flow  directly  into  the  Peneius.  Pausanias 
(i.  13.  § 2)  also  appears  to  speak  of  this  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  since  he  descriles  it  as  situated  be- 
tween Pherae  and  Larissa,  which  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  site  of  Cierium.  Leake  supposes  with 
much  probability  that  the  name  of  Ame  may  have 
been  disused  by  tlie  Thessalian  conquerors  because  it 
was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appellation 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
since  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  to  derive 
the  name  of  a town  from  the  river  upon  which  it 
stood. 

Cierium  is  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  his- 
tory ; but  it  occurs  under  the  form  Pierium,  which  is 
undoubtedly  only  another  appellation  of  the  same 
place,  w and  k being,  as  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
changeable. Pierium  was  probably  the  general,  ami 
Cierium  tlie  local  form.  Pierium  is  first  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (v.  13).  It  is  called  Piera  and  Pieria 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  15,  xxxvi  14),  in  both  of  which 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Metro- 
polis. In  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius  we 
find  the  name  of  Ainyntas  the  Pierian  in  the  list  of 
the  Strategi  who  governed  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoacephalae.  Aelian  (.V.  An.  iii.  37)  speaks 
of  Pierus  in  Thessaly.  (Leake,  Transactions  of 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  i..  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  498,  soq. ; Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
p.  476.) 

C1EKUS.  [Pui:sa  ad  Hyi*u  m.] 

CILBIA'XI.  [Caystku.] 

Cl'LICES  (K/Ai»c*s).  The  Cilices  are  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  part  of  My&ia 
called  Troas.  Eetion,  the  father  of  Audroma<  lie, 
Heitor's  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  l'lacos;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Hypoplacie.  (//.  ri.  395,  415.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  observes  (p. 
221)  that  llomer  makes  Pelasgi  border  on  these 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Larissa  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Pelasgi  (//.  ii.  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.  586,  611)  he  divides  the  territory  of  these 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thebaice,  and  the 
other  Lyrue&ds;  and  he  makes  tlie  territory  of  the 
Cilices  comprehend  the  territories  of  Adramyttium, 
Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cairns.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
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some  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilices  of  Homer 
were  akin  to  the  other  Cilices;  for  Strabo  (p.  667) 
observes,  “ they  say  that  in  the  tract  between  Pha- 
sclis  in  Lycia  and  Attalia  there  are  pointed  out  a 
Thebe  and  Lyrnessus,  a part  of  the  Troic  Cilices 
who  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Calli&thenes  lias  said.”  Whe- 
ther Callisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci- 
licians  and  the  existence  of  these  cities  as  a fact,  or 
as  report,  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a story  that  ruins 
were  {wanted  out  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lymes* us.  But  it  was  a disputed 
question  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
stock ; for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  Cilicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilidans  from  the 
Troad,  as  in  Pamphylia  they  referred  to  a Thebe  and 
Lyrnessus,  others  turned  the  argument  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Alcian  plain  also  in  the  Troad  (p. 
676).  The  di>cussion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able reading.  There  was,  however,  a tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syri  from  the  conn- 
try  afterwards  called  Cilicia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  by  an  Aramaic  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  some  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country.  [G.  L.] 

CILI'CIA  (b  KiAurio).  The  description  of  Ci- 
licia is  difficult ; but  the  best  way  of  understanding 
the  character  of  tliis  country  is  by  following  Strabo’s 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilicia,  which  lies  along 
the  c*rtist  of  the  Mediterranean,  **  Cilicia  outside  of 
the  Taurus  ” (r*  tow  Taupov),  for  there  was  a 
country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  (^rroj)  the 
Taurus:  which  district  he  has  described  under  Cappa- 
docia. [Cappadocia.]  Cilicia  Proper  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
onia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  tho  gulf  of  lssus.  The 
southern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainous  port  was  called  Cilicia  the  Hough  | 
(T/>ax«*a.  T/xxx«k*tis  : Eth.  T The 
eastern  part  contains  a considerable  extent  of  plain 
country,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Catn- 
pestris  (n«5«ij). 

Cilicia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a convex  out- 
line, with  a narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coracesium  (A  Jay  a)  the  boundary  I 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  places  the  | 
boundary  at  the  river  Mclas  (SI  a navy  at)  26  miles 
west  of  Coracesium.  Mela  (i.  13)  makes  Ancmuriuni, 
Cape  Anamour , the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anetnurium  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  this  mountainous  coast,  and  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  la  above  i 
50  miles  east  of  Strabo’s  boundary.  Ptolemy  docs  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  5)  he  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pamphylia,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coracesium  and  Sycdra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(t.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a city  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracesium 
to  Cape  Cavalitre , a distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Cape  Cacaliere  the  high  mountains 
recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamus  (Lamas),  which  is  between  the  island  Klae- 
ussa  and  Soli.  “ Here,”  observes  Beaufort,  “ the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  from  Coracesium  to  Ane- 
tnurium  to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anetnurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracesium  to  An e murium  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Strabo's  distance  is  too  great.  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  Soli,  afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis,  is  about  1 49  miles ; and  here  Strabo’s  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text. 

A branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Taurus 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  (Alaya)  towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrupted  off  Karadran  [Cha- 
iladiu'sJ.  From  Charadrus  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
I rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  come  to  the 
I Calycadnus.  [ C a L y c adn t s. ] This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coracesium,  and  as  having  a general  eastern  course 
to  Selcuceia,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
' have  identified  with  the  Imbarus  of  Pliny  (v.  27). 

! The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
! nus  and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus;  from  which 
a considerable  stream  flows  southward,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnus  on  the  left  bank,  a little  below  Mout, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopolis.  A dis- 
trict named  I^lassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably contained  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy’s  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  and  lower  basin  of 
the  same  river, — the  only  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  includes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  from  Laranda  (/Caramon),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  103.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  through  the  Cilician  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a district  Lamotis,  so  named 
from  a town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campestris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracesium  and  Selinus,  as  a station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abundant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Antonius  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Campcstris 
runs  NE.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  Karadash  (the  ancient  Magarsus).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a considerable  bay.  A long 
straight  beach  extends  from  the  Lamus  to  Soli ; and 
as  wc  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  level  country.  The  mountains 
that  bound  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  The  first 
river  wnthin  Cilicia  Campestris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south  and  the  length  of  its  course. 
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indicates  the  commencement  of  the  Cilieian  plain,  is 
the  Cydnus,  which  flow*  past  Tarsus  ( Tertoog), 
Nearly  due  north  of  Tarsus  is  a gorge  in  the  lime- 
stone mek  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
Cydnus  flows  from  the  high  range  of  the  Taurus. 
This  difficult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  G6lek  B6g- 
hdz,  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
clearly  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  § 21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
Cilicia,  and  the  pa*s  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  Septiniio*  Severn*,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  See.) 
Bat  there  was  another  pass  between  that  of  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (A nab.  i.  2.  § 19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconium  through  Lycaonia 
by  the  Cilidan  queen  Epyoxa;  and  on  his  route 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Iaranda  and  the  Ciliciae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  “ leads  by  Kizil 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Buznk,  Karahisar  and  Mezetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  to  Tarsus.”  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track,  ife .,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes os  a large,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
sesame,  panic,  millvt,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultivated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
ottou,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  I7yn- 
tyr,  or  Ras-el-Chansir,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

“ Caffe  Kara  dusk  (Magnrstts)  is  a white  cliffy 
about  130  feet  high,  and  U the  first  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  Lamas.”  (Beaufort.)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
lssus,  now  the  gulf  of  Iskendcrun  ; the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  llynzyr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a north-eastern  direction, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  “ Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  tl»e  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Py ramus."  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Pymmus  is  the  bay  of 
Ayas  [Aeoak].  the  northern  part  of  which  is  ‘‘a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea."  (Beaufort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  fur  as  Alexandria 
(l skenderun)\  and  from  Isktndemn  to  Cape  liynzyr, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  b south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Iskenderwi^  and  then  a SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hynzyr.  There  b only  a very  narrow  tract 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
Hynzyr  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Iasus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  the  plain  of  Issua, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  in  a SW.  j 
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direction  as  far  as  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Pynunus. 
Tbb  range  b crossed  in  going  from  ilopsueatia 
(Mills)  to  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  ; and  the  high 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Iseus,  at  A place  called  Matakh,  Thb  appears  to 
be  the  station  (6^>op^*of)  which  Strabo  mentions  u 
belonging  to  the  Amanidca  Pylae,  for  he  describes 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  the 
sea  at  thb  place.  [Amamdm.]  These  two  ranges 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and  western 
or  Cilieian,  enclose  the  plain  of  las  us,  and  separate 
it  from  the  more  extensive  plain  to  the  west,  which 
we  may  call  the  Cilieian. 

Strabo  (p,  676)  reckons  it  a voyage  of  near  1,000 
stadia,  direct  dbtanee  from  Seleuceia  in  licria, 
which  is  the  find  Syrian  city  south  of  Rhesus,  to 
Soli  in  Cilicia.  The  real  distance  b only  about  85 
English  miles.  Strabo  farther  says  that  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  eastward  from  the  Rhodian 
Peraea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnos,  and  tliat  it  then 
takes  a direction  nearly  ESE.  (f*l  rij » x«iu*ptrV 
hzaroKhv)  as  far  os  Issue,  and  that  from  Issue  the 
coast  makes  a bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Phoeniee. 
Now,  thb  is  true  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Kara- 
dash , but  no  further;  and  Strabo’s  notion  of  the 
const  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  L^us  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  has 
either  expressed  himself  very  inaccurately,  or  he  was 
not  acqnainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  l<ans. 

The  lower  port  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia  between  the 
Saras  and  the  Py  ramus  is  the  Aleian  (’AAfwc  rt- 
Siov),  which  was  celebrated  in  the  mythi  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon’s  wand-  rings 
(II.  vi.  201).  The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  h«  Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  thb  plain  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Pyramus  (Arrian,  Anab.ii.  5.  § 11).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  thoee  who  follow  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadash ; 
and  “as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  it  consists 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  interspersed  with  shallow 
lakes."  (Beaufort.) 

Tire  Cilieian  plain  contains  three  large  rivers. 
The  Cydnus  ( Tersoos  Tchy)  b described  by  Strabo 
as  having  its  source  not  far  above  Tarsus,  pacing 
through  a deep  ravine,  and  then  inimediatcly  flowing 
down  to  Tarsus ; and  the  stream  b cold  and  rapid. 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Oil  a bn 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  are 
about  25  miles  NNW.  of  Tarsus;  and  the  distance 
from  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a level  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rbing  not 
further  north  than  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  range  of  Taurus,  now  called 
; Bhvlgar  Dayh.  The  Cydnu*  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  the  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars;  but  inside  of  the  bar  “ it  is  deep 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.  It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Plut.  Anttm.  c. 26); 
and  prohably  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  prepress 
of  the  alluvium  has  been  very  rapid  at  the  mouth  of 
thb  river,  and  this  b the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  mouth, 
flows  into  a kind  of  lake,  called  Kliegma,  which  had 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  of 
Tarstin.  Strabo’s  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Rhegina,  which  the  alluvium 
has  changed  into  a sandy  plain.  But  there  b some 
error  in  the  five  stadia ; the  Stadiasimis  makes  the 
same  dbtanee  70  stadia.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  b 
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cold,  bat  not  colder  “ than  tliat  of  the  other  rivers  I 
which  carry  down  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Tau-  j 
rus.”  (Beaufort.)  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  a violent  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
great  heat.  (Arrian,  A nab.  ii.  4.  § 10;  I’lut.  Alex. 
c.  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tarsus  the  Stadiaamus  places 
the  month  of  the  Sarus  (in  the  Stodiasmus  incor- 
rectly written  Areius),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Bhegtna.  The  Saras  is  the  modern  Sihun,  and 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  a long  sandy  spit.  This  river  is  270  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.  The  Sarus  U not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  Cilicia;  but  in  his  ac- 
count of  Cataonia  [Cataoxia]  he  describes  the 
course  of  the  Sarus  as  being  through  Cotnana,  and 
through  the  gorges  of  Taurus  to  the  Cilician  plain 
(p.  535).  The  Sihun  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sources  far  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  lat,  and  the  other 
•till  further  north.  Tlic  course  of  these  two  streams 
is  south,  and  a long  mountain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  basins,  which  nnite  within  the  mountain 
region.  The  stream  then  takes  a very  irregular 
coun-c  to  Adana,  a place  which  retains  its  name 
(A cla ruth);  and  from  Adana  it  has  a SW.  course 
through  the  Cilician  plain  to  the  sea.  If  the  course 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Sarus  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert's  mup,  it  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of 
the  pen  insula,  and  at  least  above 200  miles  long.  There 
is,  however,  a third  branch  of  the  Sarus,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton's  work  {Re- 
searches, See.).  This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  Kregli  or  Ercle,  about  37  N.  lat.,  much  further 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  of  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  and  passes  through  the  great 
range  of  Tanrus ; that  part  of  the  range  west  of  the 
gap  U called  Bulghar  iJagh.  The  course  of  this 
branch  of  the  river  Li  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waters  “ for  some  distance  amidst  precipitous 
cliffs  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  a somewhat  narrow  and 
rugged  belt  of  limestone  reposing  on  schistus;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreast.”  (Ainsworth.)  The 
road  then  turns  np  a valley  to  the  south-west,  down 
which  Hows  a stream,  and  joins  the  Sarus  on  the 
right  bank.  The  road  is  over  worded  rocks  and  hills 
up  to  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  flat,  “ at  the  summit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  j*wts  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pacha ; immediately  beyond  which 
the  waters  again  run  to  the  S.  and  SK„  rushing 
through  a tremendous  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towards  the  Cydnus  or  river  of  Tarsus.”  (Ains- 
worth. London  Gtog.  Journal , vol.  x.  p.  499.)  Thus 
the  road  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 

the  Sihun  into  the  basin  of  the  Cydnus,  and  it  then 
follows  tlic  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  “ soon  lead 
to  a deep  gorge  or  fissure  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
limestone  rucks ; this  Is  the  narrowest  and  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  pass:  it  is  the  p>int  to  which 
Xenophon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty ; this  portion  of  the  rood  bears  evident 
traces  or  ancient  chiselling.”  (Ainsworth.)  It  is 
also  clearly  the  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describes 
the  river  Cydnus  as  passing  through  in  its  course  to 
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Tarsus;  and  that  which  Niger  blocked  up  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septiuuus  Severus.  Niebuhr  ( Reist - 
beschrtibung . vol.  iii.  p.  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  road,  through  the 
Boghaz  from  the  paahalik  of  Adanah  to  tliat  of 
Konie , would  be  as  dangerous  for  a hostile  army  as 
Xenophon  and  Curtius  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  as  a wall ; yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  from  Adanah , made  its  way  through  these 
Ciliciae  Pvlae  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  (n.  c.  401)  left  Tarsus, 
it  marched  to  the  Saras  or  Psarus,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (Xenoph.  A nab.  i.  4.  § 1).  The  march  w as 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  from  Tarsus  to  tho 
Sarus;  and  the  width  of  the  Sarus  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  feet.  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Sarus,  at  Adanah , in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
Adanah , which  is  on  tho  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a town  of  some  trade,  and  surronnded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Sarus  the  army  of  Cyrus 
marched  five  pnrasangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
ramus, the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (Anab.  i.  4.  § 1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramus  ( Jihun ) is  at  Misis,  the 
site  of  Mopsnestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
{Rayas),  on  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Adanah.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasoas  for 
supposing  that  Cyrus  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a handsome 
bridge  at  Misis,  recently  built,  and  a hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pyramus  is  the  largest  of  the 
Cilician  rivers,  It  rises  in  Cataonia  [Cataoxia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Cannabis, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east. 
[C  ARM  A las.]  These  two  brandies  unite  SW.  of 
Marash,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a SW. 
course,  through  the  Taunts.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Aruuarbus  and  Misis,  and  at  present  enters  the  sea  a 
littlo  south  of  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ayas  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
somo  distance  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a little 
west  of  Capo  Karadash,  as  Beaufort  supposes;  for 
here  there  is  a shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  12 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihun  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  former  outlet.  A short  dis- 
tance NE.  of  Karadash , and  near  tho  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  site  of  Mall U*, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mall  us  would 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  tho  Pyramus  as  a na- 
vigable river  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  There  is  a considerable  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distance 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  surface.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a spear  from  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  runs  on  in  a broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  m the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  Juippens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projections  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  other,  in  such  wise  that 
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they  may  be  fitted  together,  bo  we  observed  that 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  on  each  side,  and 
rising  almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
at  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  rides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a dog  or  a bare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a broad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a thousand  stadia]. 
Owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  falls  on  the  ear  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilician  plains,  that  a prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  la  iu  vogue,  to  the  following  effect ; 

**  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus’  sacred  shore." 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  continually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvium.  (See  the  notes  on  this  ' 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurds  , 
Tranri.,  vol.  ii.  p.  450). 

Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
xarbus,  that  M its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
alluvial ami  tliat  “ in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  arriving  at  its  delta.’  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  A'ara- 
dash.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  lias  produced  a plain  of  sand 
al-mg  the  side  of  the  gulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  u The  Jyhoon,  half  a mile  from  its 
mouth,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  tho  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor"  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  and 
the  Sarus;  though  it  appears  from  a passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  large  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  the  more  particular  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Issus,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place.  [Issus]. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  called  Cilicia  has 
a coast  line  of  430  miles,  from  Coracesium  to  Rho- 
s us,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  ride  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (r?  openof,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parts  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Traclieia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  far  cast  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  bv  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a distinct  country.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  which  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cacalitre,  “ the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  from 
this  coast"  (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  the  shore 
is  changed,  and  the  land  communication  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  jjort  of  Cilicia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  bonier  of  Pamphylia  to  Selenreia 
on  the  Calycadnus.  and  thence  eastward  through 
Corycus,  Soli  (or  Pumpeiopolis),  the  Aleian  plain. 
Mall  us,  Aegae.  and  Issus,  to  Rliosus.  Alexander, 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taurus,  led 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Anchiale  to 
Soli;  and  he  afterwunls  advanced  from  Soli  east- 
wards to  Magarsns  and  Mallus,  on  the  Pyramus. 
The  two  natural  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  basin 
of  the  Calycadnus  and  tho  plain  country  east  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vernments or  pashalicks  of  Selefkeh  (Seleuceia  on 
the  Calycadnus)  and  A donah. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilician 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Sams  and  Py- 
ramus flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhat  north  of  Mopeucstia  (Mitu),  Adana  (.4  da- 
rn i/<).  and  Tarsus  (7'ersoo#),*  and  in  this  part  the 
plain  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  from  cast  to 
west.  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimenriotw 
of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  very  unequal  in 
different  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  from 
Cape  Karadosk,  and  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Is* us, 
is  only  a narrow  strip,  except  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  mile* 
inland.  Cilicia  surrounded  by  mountain  barriers, 
with  a long  coast  and  numerous  porta,  a fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  on 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  coveted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  which  contains  tho  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  aboTe, 
Corycus  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  which 
was  an  article  of  export.  A cloth  made  of  gswts* 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilicium,  was  the 
work  of  Cilician  industry;  at  least  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilicians,  Herodotus  says  (vii.  91),  were  ori- 
ginally named  Hypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenur, 
a Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  belong  to  some  branch  of  the 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cilicia.  [An- 
eitiAi.E.]  Cilicia  had  a king  Syenncsis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Medes,  b.  c.  610.  (Her  d.  i. 
74.)  Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a yearly  tribute 
of  3G0  whim  horses  and  500  talents  of  silver  (H*  r -i. 
iii.  90);  of  which  snm  140  talents  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  cams 
into  the  Persian  king's  treasury.  Herodotus(v.  52) 
makes  Cilicia  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  U>  the  cart 
of  CappadiK'ia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  between  the  Cilicians  and  the  Armenians; 
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so  that,  if  liis  statement  is  true,  tbc  eastern  part  of 
the  later  province  of  Cappadoeia  was  in  his  time 
Cilician.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilicia  still  had  its 
native  kings  in  the  time  of  this  Darius;  for  a Ca- 
rian,  Pixodarua,  the  son  of  Mausolus,  was  married 
to  a daughter  of  the  Cilician  king  Syennesis. 
(Herod,  v.  118.)  Cilicia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a navy  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  it  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
a Cilician,  Syennesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon.  (Herod, 
vii.  91,  98.)  A king  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
husband  of  queen  Epraxa,  who  made  herself  a par- 
tisan of  the  younger  Cyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilicia  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him.  (Xcn. 
A wilt.  i.  2.  § 26.) 

The  mythi  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilicia  [Ciucks]; 
and  they  had  stories  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  settled  Posideium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cilicians  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  According 
to  another  story,  Amphilochus,  and  Mopsus,  the 
son  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 
and  in  Strabo's  time  their  tombs  were  pointed  out  at 
Magarsus,  near  the  Pyramus.  But  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  a few  places  on  the  coast.  Soli  is  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Acliaei  and  Khodiuns  from 
Lindas.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (n.  c.  401)  the 
Cilices  still  appear  as  a distinct  people.  It  wan 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Aleximder  that  the  Greeks 
got  a firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
civilisation,  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Seleuceia  on  the 
Calyeadims,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Cragrnn,  and  Arsinoe, 
on  t lie  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  other  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Cilicia  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  later  Homan  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 
i’ompeiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  Trajanopolis,  and  others. 
The  native  Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  country,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero’s  time,  under  the  name 
of  Eleutherociliccs.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  them  as  a fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  be  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissus.  (Cic. 
atl  Alt.  v.  20.)  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  or  chiefs,  who  had  strong 
places ; and  in  his  time,  a man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  called  King  by  the  Homans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Tarcondimotus,  a genuine 
free  Cilician,  no  doubt. 

Diodotux,  sumamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong- 
hold Coracesium  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  tliat 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it.  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
ii.  c.  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilicians  commencing  their 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  Cilicians  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  Unmans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  ami  they  found  a ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  they  took  there.  Pirates,  protend- 
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lng  to  be  slave-dealers,  soon  started  np,  and  did 
groat  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Homans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Xicator.  But  it  was  at  lost 
necessary  for  the  Homans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Home  were  not  safe  against 
these  marauders.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  c.  1 1 , &c. ; 
Plut.  romp.  c.  24,  &c.)  During  the  war  with 
Mithridates  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  ami 
when  the  Homans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a most  formidable  enemy.  In  b.c.  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cilicia  as  his  “ provincial  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  command  as  propraetor.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
b.  c.  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilicia  for  his  “ provincia;  ” 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a Province.  In  b.c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabella  had  Cilicia  as  his  “ provincia."  (Cic.  Verr. 
act.  i.  17.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilicia,  properly  so  called;  and  it 
lias  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Verm  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
I.ycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a province  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  lie  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Cilicia,  if  he  would  or  could.  In  b.  c.  78 — 73,  P. 
Servilius  Isanricus  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.  He  took  several  places  in  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Corycus  in  Cilicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  wax  held 
by  Tigranes  till  b.c.  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  b.c.  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  stato  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Cilicia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Cn.  Pompeius,  w^o  was 
appointed  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Trachea  under  Homan 
dominion ; and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilicia,  with  other  of  his 
acqubitions.  The  province  called  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts;  Cilicia 
Campestris,  Cilicia  Aspera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isau- 
ria,  and  Lycaonia;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Convent  ns  of  Laodicea,  Apainea, 
and  Synnada.  In  n.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Homans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  Homan  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
n.  c.  51 — 50.  It  was  divided,  after  Homan  fashion, 
into  eight  Conventus  or  Fora : the  Conventus  of 
Tarsus,  which  city  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  lconinm  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Lsaurii  urn,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomelium; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known ; the  Forum  Cibvraticum  [Cibyra],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycus;  the  Forum  of  Apamea;  the 
Forum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  B.c.  47.  (R*IL 
Alex.  66).  The  Forum  or  Conventus  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apamea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
cuonia,  I sauna,  and  Pisidia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustas  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a separate  province; 
and  Pamphylia  with  Isauria  aud  Pisidia,  after  the 
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death  of  Amyntaa,  ns  also  made  a separate  province.  ' Handbuch  der  Horn.  Alter n continual  by  Mar- 
Lycnonia  was  attached  to  tbo  province  of  Galatia,  qoanlt.)  [G.  L J 

which  was  established  after  Ainyutna'  death;  and  CILI'CIAE  PYLAE.  [Cilicia.] 

thus  Cilicia  was  reduced  to  the  original  parts  Cam-  1 CILLA  (KfAAa:  Etk.  KiAAalos),  a town  of  Mr. 

pestria  and  Aspera.  According  V<  Roman  fashion  sia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (i.  36),  with  Cbryse  and 
however  (St rah.  p.  671)  the  mountainous  parts,  Tenedua.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  Cilia 
which  were  not  easy  for  a governor  to  manage,  wen-  among  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia.  Strabo 
left  to  tiie  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these  (p.  612)  places  Cilia  in  the  Adramvttene  : he  nay*, 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the  “ near  to  Thebe  is  now  a place  named  Cilia,  where 
mountains  between  Soli  and  Cyinda;  perhaps  the  ; the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  is;  there  flows  by  it 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a priestly  dynasty,  the  river  Cillos  which  comes  from  Ida ; both  Chrvra 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a son  of  Teucer;  [Chictsa]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandrus  ; al«i  the 
and  hence  the  rulers  were  generally  called  Ajax  and  hill  Cillaeum  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  this 
Teucer.  In  u.  c.  41,  through  the  favour  of  M.  An-  Cilia  ; and  there  is  a mountain  Cillaeum  between 
ton  i us,  Polemo  hail  the  supreme  power,  who  called  Gargara  and  Antandrus ; Dace  of  Colonae  says  that 
himself  on  his  coins  M.  Antonins  Polemo,  and  had  the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  first  built  at 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Cennati,  dynast  of  the  Colonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hellas;  and 
sacred  city  of- the  Olbeis  and  Lalasseb.  The  name  they  say  that  a temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  also 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is  built  at  Chrysa,  but  it  b uncertain  whether  this 
colled  the  Metropolis  of  the  Cennati.  The  Lalasseb  Apollo  was  the  same  as  Sinintheus,  or  another.” 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as  This  river  Cillos  is  said  to  he  called  Ztllete  or  ZikeS, 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  there  is  mentioned  according  to  some  authorities.  [ G.  L.] 

a Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia.  Cilicia  Aspera,  which  M.  CILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  (rb  KiAAdnov),  b mcn- 
Antonius  had  given  to  Cleopatra,  and  which  Arche-  tinned  by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
bus  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p.  671),  was  given  by  Peltae,  which  is  in  Phrygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
Augustus  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (b.  c.  25)  to  It  b difficult  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Cramer 
Arrholans  of  Capjiadocia.  He  hail  all  the  Aspera,  ( Asia  Miner , vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectures  that  it  may 
except  Sdeuceia,  and  he  resided  in  the  island  Elaeuma, : be  “ Cyllanticus  tractus”  of  Pliny  (v.  42),  in  which 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamus,  which  was  called  passage  the  MSS.  have  “ Cy  Hardens " (Hardnins 
Sebasto  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had  note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  M Cyllanticus  " has 
a palace.  There  is  no  island  here  now;  u but  there  been  placed  in  the  text.  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hardly 

intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

CILURNUM.  [CEi.rRNm.J 
CIMBRI  (Kijtfyoi),  a tribe  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tentones  and  others  invaded  the  south  of 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation.”  I Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Roman  armies, 
(Beaufort,  Karamania.  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un-  1 until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  C.  Marias, 
likely  that  the  family  of  Arcbelaus  remained  in  b.  c.  101,  in  the  Campi  Raodii  near  VerceBSw. 
posses*  ion  of  Cilicin  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of  i Previous  to  their  joining  the  Teuton***,  they  had 
Arcbelaus,  a.  n.  1 7,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a traversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  in 
Roman  province.  Vespasian  finally  attached  Cilicia  the  battle  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  hare  lost 
Aspera  to  the  province.  100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 

In  the  A man  us  there  was  a King  Tarcondirnotos,  were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  was 
a name  already  mentioned  above.  He  assisted  Pom-  the  cause  of  their  wandering  southward,  are  points 
peins  in  the  battle  at  l’haraalus,  bnt  he  was  par-  which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  oar  ancient  antbo- 
doned  by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  kis  life  at  the  ritie-,  and  modern  investigations  seem  to  have  made 
battle  of  Adi  um  (Dion  Cass.  1.  14).  Plutarch  the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  All  our  autho- 
(AnL  61)  calb  him  Tammdcmus,  King  of  Upper  rities  state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbri 
Cilicia.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  b a pure  was  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  the  modem  penin- 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  father’s  kingdom;  sub  of  Jutland,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtain  Cimbri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  Ute  as  the  time 
jtossessiou  of  it  until  B.C.  20.  lib  successor  Philo-  of  the  Roman  emperor?.  (Tac.  Germ.  37 ; Plin.  iv. 
pator  II.  died  A.l>.  17.  27;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 12;  Mela,  iii  3.)  This  fact  b 

Under  Augustus,  Cilicia  was  an  imperial  province,  further  established  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
ad ministered  by  a Legates  Aug.,  with  the  title  of  sula,  which  Pliny  calb  Promontnriam  Cimbrorum. 
Propraetor.  In  Ceracalb't  time  the  governor  was  Paudonius  (op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  say 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  CVustantine,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  only  describes 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  ports:  Cilicia  Prima,  them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii,  pp.  291, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a Consularb;  Cilicia  294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bructeri 
Sec  undo,  chief  town  Anazarbos,  under  a Praeew  ; and  Clianci,  states  that  they  wrapied  the  country 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town  I west  cf  the  Elbe.  Thb  statement,  however,  cannot 
Science ia,  under  a IVaesea.  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men-  that  their  original  home  was  in  Jutland.  In  the 
tiontxl  in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  et  reign  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
lmnutnis ; Auosarbus,  called  also  Caesarea,  which  embassy  to  that  emperor  from  the  Cimbri  an  Cher- 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  of  Cara-  soiiesus,  to  offer  him  presents  and  to  sue  fur  pardon 
call" ; Cory  oils  ; Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia : Seleocvia.  for  w hat  they  had  done  to  the  Romans  a century 
on  t*»e  Calycauntis.  which  was  taken  from  under  the  before.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293;  Mouum.  Anew,  in 
adinitibirsuion  of  Archebas  by  Augustus,  and  de-  Wolf  a edit.  of  Suetoo.  voL  ii  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  b 
dared  free;  and  Aegaa.  Seim  us,  afterwards  Tra-  attested  by  all  the  ancients  that  Cimbri  came  from 
jnnopohs,  was  probably  a Homan  colony.  (Becker, ! the  north,  and  not,  as  some  modems  assert,  from  the 


b a little  penins  b opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
mins,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a low  bthmus 
of  drift  sand ; from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  teninsub  was  once  the  bland  Kloeussa,  and 
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east  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Diod.  v.  32;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3;  ] 
Alum.  Marc.  xxxi.  5,  12;  Gland.  BelL  Get.  639.)  ; 
The  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Citnbri  U 
involved  in  greater  obscurity.  Mere  resemblance  of 
name  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
with  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plut. 
Jfar.  10;  Polyaen.  viii.  10;  Diod.  v.  32;  Stepb. 
By*,  s.  r.  'A 6toi.)  This  supposition  has  justly  been 
abandoned  by  all  modem  writers,  though  they  are 
still  divided  in  opinion,  some  regarding  the  Cimbri 
as  a tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a Germanic  tribe.  The  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  must  here  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  ancients  are  almost  unanimous  in  repre- 
senting tlie  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Gauls.  (Sail.  Jug. 
114;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Jllyr.  4,  BeU.  Civ. 
i.  29,  iv.  2;  Diod.  l.c.  and  xiv.  114;  Plut  Cam, 
15;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  42;  Justin,  xxiv.  8;  Oros.  v. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
urged,  that  the  names  GaUi,  Celiac,  and  Gulatac 
are  used  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;  a second  objection  is,  that  a Celtic  tribe 
should  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  Jutland , and  so 
far  away  from  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
facts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Cimbri  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  (Mar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  294). 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Germans.  Ail 
these  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  a Celtic  or  Gallic 
and  not  a Germanic  nation.  (Comp.  H.  MUller,  Die 
Marian  des  Vaterlandes , p.  131,  fol.)  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migrate  south- 
ward, were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  lovo  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prise, or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
from  the  East.  The  statement  that  the  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  a fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a mere  invention  without  any 
foundation.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  “robbers.”  (Plut.  Mar.  11;  Feat, 
p.  43,  ed.  MUller.)  For  further  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  MUller,  l.  c.;  Zeuss,  Die  Deut - 
sehen,  p.  141,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  172,  foil.; 
Scbiern,  De  Cimbrorum  Originibu s et M igratumibus , 
Havniae,  1842;  I .at  ham,  Appendix  to  his  edit,  of 
Tae.  Germ.  p.  civ.  foil.)  [L  &] 

CTMBRICA  CHERSONESUS.  [Chersonescs 

ClMBRICA.] 

CIMBRO'RUM  PROMONTO'RfUM.  [Cimbri.] 

CIMIATE'NE  (Kc/iiarrjnf),  a division  of  Pnph- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  name  from  a hill  fort, 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassya. 
Mithridates,  called  Cristes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  so  became  master  of  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Groskurd’s 
note  ( Transl.  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  division  is  incorrectly  written  KiyKTTTjvyj  in 
C&saubon’s  text  of  Strabo.  [O.  L.] 

CI'MINUS,  a mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etruria,  between  Vcdsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
still  called  Monte  Cimino,  Ls  a conspicuous  object 
from  Rome  and  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
forms  tho  culminating  point  of  a tract  or  range  of 
volcanic,  heights,  which  extend  from  the  neighbour- 
hoad  of  the  Tiber  in  a SW.  direction  towards  the  | 
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j sea  at  Civita  Veeckia:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
; or  basin  of  the  Roman  Camjxigna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  The  whole  of  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a part  of  it 
still  Ls,  with  a dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Ci- 
m ini  a (Ciminius  Salt  ns,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
no  less  awe  than  the  Hercynion  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian:  so  that  when  in  b.  c.  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a Roman  ’army,  the  senate  in 
alarm  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36 — 39;  Floras,  i.  17 ; Frontin.  Strut,  i.  2.  § 2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated: though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  hy 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  os  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sntrium,  in  the  previous  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000  feet  in  height, 
but  it  Ls  far  from  presenting  a regular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  across  one  of  these, 
about  2 miles  to  the  W.  of  tho  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Cassii:  the  modern  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Florence  abruptly  ascends  the  heights  above  Ron- 
ciglione,  and  skirts  the  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  E. 
side.  The  YiaCimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orel!.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  lake  (Ciminius  Lacos,  Vib.  Seq.  p.  23 ; Ci- 
mini  Lacus,  Virg.  Am.  vii.  697 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  493; 
Kij* ivia  Strab.)  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 

mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Ciminus  more 
properly  belongs : the  deep  basin-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  A legend  recorded  by  Servian  (ad 
Aen.  l.c.)  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Alban  us  and  F acinus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  a town  named  Savcnmum  or  Succinium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7.  § 13;  Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font. 
41.)  Strabo  and  Columella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p 226;  Colum.  viii. 
16.  § 2.)  It  is  about  3 miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now'  called  the  Logo  di  Vico,  from  a village  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  bank.  [E.  H.  li.] 

CIMME'RICUM  (KijiurpiKi'v,  Scymn.  Frag,  xci; 
Anon.  I'eripl.  5),  a towm  of  the  Cimmerian  Bottoms 
situated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Kip- 
nipiov , Strab.  vii.  p.  309:  A ghirmisch  Daghi , or 
Ojtouk ) rising  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertseh.  (Holer,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de 
St.  Petersburg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMME'RU  (Ktnnipiot),  a people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  history.  The  story 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dw  elling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  pissed 
through  Colchis  and  over  the  river  H&lys,  invaded 
I Asia  to  tho  W.  of  that  river.  In  this  inroad  they 
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t»>ok  Sudk,  all  but  the  citadel,  during  the  reign  of  Cimbri  to  be  continuous  with  that  which  the  Cim- 
Ardys.  HU  grandson  Alyattes  was  powerful  enough  meriana  were  suppose*!  to  inhabit.  (Prichard.  Phy~ 
finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  presence.  (Herod,  sun  l Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.) 

L 6,  15.103,  ir.  12.)  It  is  said  that  they,  along  Like  their  successors,  the  Scythians,  the  Cim- 
with  the  Trent*  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are  merii  were  a nomade  race,  “milkers  of  mares” 
s or  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  (Callim.  Ilymn.  ad  Dian.  252),  who  moved  about 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race,  with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Andys,  of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  SJcythien,  p.360;  » 

and  even  earlier  than  tlut  of  Horner.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  6,  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  154;  Bayer,  da 
59,61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an-  Cimmeriis, A cad.Petropol. vol. ii.p. 4 19.)  [E.B.J.] 

cient  elegiac  poetry  vividly  express  the  feelings  with  CIMME'RIUM  (Kippipiov,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 4;  Kim- 
which  the  Ionians,  and  Ephesus  in  particular,  saw  pspii,  Scymn.  Frag,  cxlviii;  Kiftpepnrdr,  Strab.  xi. 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  SardU,  on-  p.  494;  Cimmeriuin,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 15),  a 
camped  with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  says 
Cayster,  when  tire  Ephesian  poet  Callinus  earnestly  was  situated  “ ultimo  in  ostio,"  and  was  formerly 
implored  Zeus  to  aave  his  native  land  from  this  called  Cerreriox  (vi.  6).  Clarke  (7Vw>.  nL  fi. 
ferocious  horde.  (Callin.  Fragm.  2.  3,  ed.  Bergk;  p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temruk  ; Forbtger  (vol.  iii. 
Strab.  xiii.  p-  627,  xiv.  pp.  633 — 647 ; comp.  Mure,  p.  1 128)  with  Fskikrimm.  [E.  B.  J.] 

Hist,  of  the  Language  awl  Literature  of  Greece,  CIMO'LIS.  [Cinolir.] 
vol  iii.  p.  132  ; MUller,  Hist,  of  the  Literature  of  CIMO'LUS  (K/jiwAoj),  a small  island  in  the 
Gretct,  e.  x.  § 4;  Grote,  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  313.  Aogaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between 
331,  foil.)  Niebuhr  ( Klein  Schrift.  vol.  i.  p.  361)  Siphons  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  through  a narrow  strait  only  half  a mile  in  breadth.  The 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia  extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5 miles,  and  its 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Enxine,  which  the  breadth  3$  miles.  Pliny  relates  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  that 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely  Cimolus  was  also  called  Echinusa,  a name  which  is 
impassable  for  a Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caucasus  not  derived  from  Echidna,  viper,  as  most  modern 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine.  writers  have  supposed,  but  from  Echinus,  the  sea- 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians  urchin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimens  on 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated  the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  other 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to  of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  opposite 
have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the  Tauric  Cher-  coast  of  Melos.  Cimolus  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
nones  us  (Crimea).  On  this  peninsula  there  was  history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
formerly  a Cimmerian  city,  ad  joining  to  which  were  neighbouring  island  of  Melos;  but  it  was  celebrated 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen  in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (rj  Kj- 
wall.  (Strab.  L c.)  nu\ia  yv,  Cimolia  Creta),  which  was  used  by  fullers 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in  in  washing  clothes.  This  chalk  was  also  employed 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of  in  medicine.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyrai  ( Dniester ) and  530;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  713;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  country:  — the  Cim-  23,  xxxv.  17.  s.  57;  Cels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimolian 
merian  walls — the  Cimmerian  ferry  (rop$pifia),  earth  is  described  by  Tournefort  as  a white  chalk, 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian.  very  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  corre-  away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  island  is  oo- 
spond  with  Thracian  names;  and  this  fact,  in  con-  vered  with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  (J/ef.  vii. 
nection  with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 463)  speaks  of  “ cretosa  rura  Cimoli.”  The  figs  of 
Thracian  tribe  termed  T re  res,  connected  with  the  Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Arnphis 
CUunerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  (Athen.  i.  p.  306);  and  though  the  soil  is  barren, 
Cimmerians  were  Thracians,  who  are  supposed  to  figs  are  still  produced  in  the  vallies.  Another  writer 
have  been  related  to  the  Pelasgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade-  (quoted  by  Athenaens,  iii.  p.  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
lung,  Mithrid.  vnL  ii.  p.  353.)  If  the  Tauri  could  caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  placed 
he  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  argument  became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before, 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been  Cimolus  contained  1200  inhabitants  w hen  it  was 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cau-  visited  by  Ross  in  1843.  The  modem  town  is  in 
casus  whs  within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it  the  SE.  of  the  island,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigine*  of  that  mountain  from  the  harbour,  which  is  both  small  and  insecure, 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  their  language  In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a Paleokas- 
and  barbarous  habits,  are  the  representatives  of  the  tron,  situated  upon  a steep  rock  about  1000  feet  in 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as  height;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
a people  distinct  from  the  Thracians,  and  from  the  place  of  refuge  to  be  used  in  times  of  danger.  The 
Gentian  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the  undent  town  was  situated  at  Daskalio,  also  called 
north.  j St.  Andretr,  on  the  8.  coast,  opposite  Melos.  Das* 

Posidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that  kalio,  or  St.  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a rock, 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii.  ! distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island. 

His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by  to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  | whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  houses, 
(1‘lut.  Mar.  11);  and  this  fanciful  identity  has  j among  which  Ross  noticed  a draped  female  figure  of 
been  laid  down  in  several  modern  works.  There  white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  but  without 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no  liead  and  bands.  As  lung  as  the  rock  was  united  to 
other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac-  i the  island  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a good,  though 
cideutal,  of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical  | small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Around 
error  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the  j this  harbour  was  the  burial-place  of  the  town;  and 
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several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  situated  above] 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuries,  and  were  found  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  stelae  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions; 
but  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
UcUenikd.  To  the  E.  of  Datkalio  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a small  rock,  containing  a ruined  tower, called 
Pyrffos;  and  X.  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a good  harbour,  called  Praia,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Datkalio , arc 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Ci- 
molos  ( Descripl . Grace.  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 
'ExfiTo  Zi<pvo j Kal  KlfiuXos  «?x°Ju*KT7» 
,'RX0V<xa  Xifitvas  8 i/o. 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  Cimoli;  but  it  is 
also  called  Argentiera , because  a silver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  even  by 
the  ancients  from  its  white  cliffs.  (Tournefort,  Tra- 
reU r,  &c.  Toll.  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transl.;  Fiedler,  Jit  he. 
durch  G ruchmlund,  vol.  ii.  p.344, seq.;  Ross,  lieitcn 
auf  dm  Uricch.  I rut  In.  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

CIXABI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades 
(Cadiz),  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  37).  [I'.S.]  j 
ClXAKDOCOLPl'TAE  (KiyaiioKoKirhuv 
Ptol.),  a district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  Deuae  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  [Debae; 
Baetics.]  [G.  WJ 

CI'NARA  or  CINARUS  (Ktvapos:  Zinari),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  XE.  of  Aroorgos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (nivapa)  which  it  pro- 
duced. (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  22;  Mel.  ii.  7;  Athen.  ii. 
p.  70;  Colum.  x.  235.) 

CINDEV1A.  [Belus.] 

CINDYE  (K/r8i nj:  Eth.  KieSi/rur,  Herod. v.  118) 
a place  in  Curia,  near  Bargylia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.  [Babgyua.]  [G.  L.] 

CINGA  (Cinca),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
ni*usis,  fulling  into  the  Sicoris,  a tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Ci lea.  B.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan,  iv.  21,  Cinga 
rapax.)  The  Ciucentct  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.} 

CINGl'LIA,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (viii.  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul,  Junius  Brutus,  in  n.  c.  325.  Its 
site  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  us  that  of  Cutina, 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage:  Romanelli  (vol.  iii. 
p.  284)  would  place  the  latter  at  CivilcUa  near  Ci- 
vita  Aquana ; and  Cingilia  at  Civita  Retcnga . about 
5 miles  SE.  of  Aruedonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
Cirih i and  Cicitclla  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identification  is  wholly  conjectural.  [E.  U.  B.J 
CTNGULUM  (K1770OA0V  : Eth.  Cingulanus: 
Cingoli),  a city  of  Puenuin,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  8.  of  Acsis,  and  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Septetnpeda  (S.  Sever  mo). 
Silius  Italic  us  alludes  to  its  position  on  a lofty 
mountain,  which  rendered  it  a place  of  great 
strength  (x.  34).  He  evidently  considered  it  as 
having  already  existed  as  a fortress  in  the  Second 
Punic  War : but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Potnpey. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  us  it  were, 
founded  afresh  by  T.  Labienus  shortly  before  that 
time  : notwithstanding  which,  it  opeoed  its  gates  to 
Cursor  without  a struggle.  (Coes.  B.  C.  L 15 ; Cic. 
vol*  1. 
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ad  Att.  viL  11.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Colonianun  as  a municipal 
town  of  Picenum  : Strabo  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  which  it  was  not  far 
distant.  (Strab.  v.  p 227 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ; Liber 
Colon,  p.  254 ; Orel].  Jtucr.  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  Cingoli  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
ancient  one : and  though  but  a small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  century. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  numismatic 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulum,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus,  are  a modern  forgery.  [E.  U.  B.^ 
CINIUM.  [Balkakksl] 

CINXERKTH.  [Chlnserkth.] 

CINOXIS  (Kb'wAis)  or  CIMO'LIS  (Ki/moAis), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia.  44  After  Ca- 
rambis/’  says  Strabo,  44  conic  Ciinolis  and  Antici- 
inolis,  and  Aboni  Teichoe,  a small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene.n  But  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Cinolis  is  cast  of  Aboni  Teichos.  A place 
Kinla  or  Kinoglu,  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Carainbis  ( Kerempc ) and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  Kinuli  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  the 
Cinolis  or  Cimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
cian  and  Arriau  place  it  cast  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
cinolis  was  60  stadia  from  Cinolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  ships  used  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
of  PeriplL  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CrXYI’HUS(K^i4,  Herod,  iv.  175, 
198;  KiVixpor,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835:  Cinifoox  Wadi 
Quusam),  a small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
44  Hill  of  the  Graces  M (Xaphwv  \6<pos : probably  the 
extremity  of  Jd.  Ghuriano),  hut,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  further  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  E.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a town  of  tho 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Itul.  iii.  60,  iii.  275; 
Yirg.  Georg,  iii.  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
11 ; Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4 ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  ^ 13,  20, 
6.  § 1 1 ; Scylax.)  [P.  S.] 

C1RCEI1  (Kip#a ia,  Dionys. : Eth.  KipKauoi,  id., 
KipKtuhai,  Pol.,  Circeienses),  a town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mods  Circeius  ( Monte 
CirctUo),  on  its  northern  side,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  sea.  Xo  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Turquiuius 
Superbus,  who  established  a colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56  ; Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  liave  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Yolseians,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  city  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  position  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Yolseians,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a colony  there  : and  accordingly,  we  find 
Circeii  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latium  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Coriol&nus,  who  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Roman  colon  is',  s,  and  given  it  up  to  the  YoLcianf 
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(Lit.  U.  S9 ; Diotirr.  riii.  14):  it  pmluMjr  rfailT 
ftll  into  the  hamU  of  the  Volscian*  about  this  period, 
but  was  reconquered  by  the  Roman*,  who  sent  a 
Crash  colony  there  three  year*  before  the  Gaulish 
War.  (Diod.  air.  102.)  Not  lcaig  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Cirreians,  as  well  a*  the  otiicna  of 
Velitrae,  also  a Roman  colony,  revolted,  and  joined 
their  arm*  with  those  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  vi. 

1 2, 1 3, 2 1 .)  They  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break .f  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340,  Circeii 
appear*  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  Numirius,  a Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praetors  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  riii.  I 
3;  Niebuhr,  vol  iii.  p.  92.)  The  fate  of  Circeii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  must  hare  been  recolonized,  because  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  Mar  among  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies  : it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army.  (Liv.xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  in  n.  c.  198,  on  occasion  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  port  of  Italy  {Id.  xxxii.  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 

It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gradually  into 
an  insignificant  place : Strabo  terms  it  a small  town 
(woKix^y),  and  the  disadvantages  of  its  position, 
cut  off  to  a great  extent  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  from  rising 
to  any  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Homans  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  learn  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  DomitUn  had  villas  there. 
(Cic.  ad  Att  xv.  10 ; Suet.  Tib.  72  ; Mart.  xi.  7.  4; 
Stat.  SUr.  i.  3.  85.)  It  puwessed  a peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
anv  known  to  the  Romana  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  4.  33  ; > 
Juv.  iv  140  ; Plin.  xxxii.  6.  s.  21.)  Its  insnlated  , 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as  | 
a place  of  exile,— and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet.  Aug  16-)  The  town  Cirwii  is  menUon*i 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from  j 
Tarracina.  (Tab.  Peut.)  The  former  distance  falls  ; 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably  I 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.  Considerable  ruins  of  j 
the  ancient  citv  of  Circeii  are  still  extant  on  a hill  , 
called  the  Monte  tlella  Cittadella,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
constructed  of  polygonal  blocks,  in  a very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a colony  at  the  same  period.  Some 
remains  of  a later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S.  Fence, 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  tlie  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a place  of  anchorage  called  Porto  di  Paola. 
(Holsten.  Not  in  Clue,  p.208;  Abeken,  Mittel 
Jtalu-n , pp.  141. 148, 160;  Brocehi,  Yiaggia  al  Capo 
Circeo , p.  269,  in  the  Bibi.  ItaL  vol.  viL)  [E.H.B.J 
CIRCEIUS,  or  CIBCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIR- 
CAKL'M  PROMONTORIUM  (rb  K.pwa Tor  Spot, 
Strab.;  Ktptcaiuy  Sxpov,  PtoL:  Monte  Circeo  or  t»V- 
cello),  a remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Latium 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrcbenian  Sea.  It  is  formed  by 
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a bold  and  abrupt  mountain  mass,  which  rises  preci- 
pitously from  the  sea,  and  Is  wholly  isolated  <®  the 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volwaa  moun- 
tains by  the  broad  level  tract  of  the  Pontine  marshes; 
while  on  the  NW.  a long  strip  of  unbroken  sandy 
shore  extends  from  thence  for  30  miles  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Antium  {Porto  d'Anto ).  Hence  * hen 
viewedfrom  any  distahee  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a lofty  island,  rather  than  a promontory.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  232;  Dionys.  iv.  63;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  II.) 

It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  that 
it  had  originally  been  an  island.  But  though  the 
alluvial  deposits  by  which  alone  it  is  connected  with 
the  continent  are  in  a geological  sense  of  very  recent 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  l*ave  been 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  memory. 
Pliny  has  strangely  misconceived  a passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  that  the 
Circeian  promontory  was  still  an  island  in  tlie  dare 
of  that  author:  it  is  quite  clear  that  Theophra-tns 
describes  it  as  a promontory,  and  only  refers  to  the 
local  tradition  for  tlie  fact  of  its  having  once  been  an 
island.  (Theoplir.  II.  riant  v.  8.  § 3 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.) 

We  have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
[ that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  identify 
this  remarkable  insulated  promontory  with  the  island 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  is 
j called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (A lain),  and  he  describes  it 
( as  a low  island  in  the  midst  of  a boundless  sea, 

Nrjixor,  r))v  vipi  wivros  ianlptros  lariQarorTM. 
Abrij  8«  x&iftaAq  Ktlrau  0<L  xi.  135. 

The  fable  of  Circe  apjwars  indeed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  coast  of  tlie  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Circe  as  the 
mother  of  Agrins  and  Latinos,  **  who  ruled  over  the 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  far  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands”  {ITteog.  1011 — 1015).  But  this 
does  not  explain  why  a mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Ollier  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  but  Apollonius, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  bland : but  expressly  terms  it  “ a 
promontory  of  the  Tyrrlienian  mainland " (oarV 
b**ipov  Tvp<n|ri&K,  iii.  312)  evidently  referring  to 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Virgil,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  also  followed  the  received  tradition,  and 
places  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumae  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (An*,  vii.  10 — 24.1  It  b 
possible  that  the  legend  of  Circe  was  really  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Marsi)  was  worshipped  here,  who  was 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  of 
their  own  mythology.  The  mountain  was  said  to 
| abound  in  herbs  of  a poisonous  character  (Pseud. 

■ Arbt.  de  Mirab. 78;  Theophr.  //.  P.  v.  8.  § 3;  Strab. 
/.  c.);  but  this  statement,  as  Strabo  justly  suggests 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  confirm  its 
claim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.  Circe 
was  certainly  worshipped  there  in  later  times  (Cic. 
de  N.  D.  iii.  19),  but  thb  of  course  proves  nothing, 
any  more  than  the  alleged  tomb  of  Eipenor,  one 
I the  companions  of  Ulysses,  or  the  cup  of  tlie  hero 
himself,  which  was  still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  in 
tlie  days  of  Strabo.  ( Strab.  L c.  ; Theophr.  L c.  ; 
. Scylax.  § 8.) 

Theophrastus  {i  c.)  describes  the  Circacan  moun- 
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tain  as  80  stadia  in  circumference  (which  is  very 
near  the  truth)  and  covered  with  wood,  consisting  of 
oaks,  bay  trees  and  myrtles.  It  is  10  miles  distant 
from  Tarracina,  and  forms  the  N\V.  limit  of  a bay, 
of  which  the  other  extremity  is  constituted  by  the 
headland  of  Caieta:  this  is  evidently  the  Sinus  Auiy- 
chums  of  Pliny  (xir.  6.  a.  8 ; Marc  Amuclanum,  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  59),  so  called  from  the  extinct  city  of 
Amydao.  But  viewed  on  a larger  scale,  the  Cir- 
cacan  l*romontory  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Gape  Mise- 
nuin,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Acnaria  and  l‘ro> 
chyta,  forming  an  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  about 
45  geographical  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  constituted  the  southern  limit 
of  Latitun,  before  the  Volsciau  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  I.iris)  were  included  under  that 
appellation.  (I’lin.  iii.  5,  s.  9.  § 56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  mountain  [Cikceii]  : besides  this  Strabo 
tells  us  there  was  a temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  still  known  as  the  Monte  di  Circe . and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
massive  character.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a calcareous  rock,  contains  several  caverns,  one  of 
which  is  regarded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Brocchi,  Viagg.  al  Capo 
Circeo , pp.  263,  Ac.)  [E.  H.  B,] 

CIKCE'SIUM  {Kipnijatov,  Zosim.  iii.  12;  Prucop. 
B.  P.  ii.  5 ; Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of  Meso- 
potamia, below  Nicephorium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cl  La  boras  ( Khabur ) with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
auus  speaks  of  it  os  an  Island  surrounded  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  Procopius  ( B . P. 
ii.  5)  calls  it  the  tppovpiov  laxvrov  °f  the  Homans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Khabur  eastward.  Procopius  confirms 
the  account  of  its  position,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations formed  a triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  {de  Aedif.  i.  6)  that  Dio- 
cletian added  additional  outworks  to  the  place,  which 
Aiumianus  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Circcsium  represents  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Carchemish 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20;  Jerem.  xlvi.  2;  Isaiah , x.  9). 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Circusimn  (Kutrop.  ix.  2),  Circessuin 
(Sext.  Kuf.  c.  22),  Ac.  It  is  now  called  Kar Lisin. 
(Bochart,  Geog.Sac.  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

C1KPHIS  (K/p^ts),  a range  of  mountains  in 
Phocis  near  the  sea,  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  X or  them  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  539.) 

CIKHA'DAE  (Ki^aioi,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  {Ariana, 
p.  164)  recognises  in  them  an  Indiau  people  called 
the  Kirata s,  foresters  and  mountaineer*.  [V'.] 
CIKRUA.  [Ciusa.] 

CIRKHA'DIA.  [India.] 

C11M’ A (Ktpra,  i.  e.  simply  the  City,  in  Phoe- 
nician, a name  which  it  obtained  from  being  built  by 
Punic  architects:  Elk.  K«prfj<rioi,  Ci flenses : Con- 
stantineh , Hu.),  an  inland  city  of  the  Massy  Iii  in 
Numidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a tributary  of  the 
river  Ampeaga,  now  called  the  Hummel  It  was  the 
residence  of  tho  kings  of  the  Mossyhi,  whose  puloce 
appears  to  have  been  a splendid  edifice.  Mici]«a 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colonists  in  it.  Under  him  it  could  send  forth 
an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Panic,  Jugurthine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
try, a reputation  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  daring  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria.  Under 
the  Homans  it  was  a colony  with  the  surname  Julia  ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Colonia  Sittianorum , 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Africa.]  It  was  tho 
ceutral  point  fur  all  the  Roman  roads  throughout 
Numidia. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Conmtax- 
tina,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  xviL  pp.  828,  832  ; Polyb.  xxxvii, 
3;  Appian.  Pun.  27,  106,  Numid.  Ft.  iii.,  B.  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3;  Liv.  xxx.  12} 
Sallust.  Jug.  2,  21,  Ac. ; Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  3. 
s.  2;  Bin.  Ant.  pp.  24,  28, 34,  35,  40,  41,  42;  Tab. 
Pent.;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28,  viii.  14.  § 8 ; Shaw,  Travels, 
p.  60,  2nd  ed.;  Auslund,  1837,  No.  224.)  [P.  S.] 

C1SAMUS  (Kura/ior).  1.  The  port  of  A pier* 
in  Crete.  [Apr era.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  tlie  \V.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8;  Stadiasm.  § 322,  323, 
Hierocl. ; Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  ami  about 
Kisatno  Kasteli  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  sliafts  of 
marble  ami  granite  columns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  this  site  a nourishing  and  important  city, 
(Pashley,  Tran.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

C1SON  (K taw,  LXX:  Xahr  el-MuLuttu ),  the 
u ancient  river,"  which  pouring  its  watere  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  such  abundance  “ swept 
away ” the  troop*  of  Siscra  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  iWak  {Judges  v.  21,  comp.  iv.  13; 
l's.  lxxxiii.  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  place  its  source  in  Mt.  Tabor 
{Ortomast.  s.  *.),  and  tills  statement  is  correct ; 
but  a considerable  supply  of  water  flows  into  its 
bed  from  the  S.  of  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Little 
Hermon  and  Mt.  Giiboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  corner  of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Burkliardt 
{Trav.  p.  339)  calls  the  Beburieh . and  is  formed 
from  the  Wadys,  KW.  of  Tabor.  (Hobinson,  Pales- 
tine, vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foil. ; Hitter,  Erdkunde , vol, 
xv.  pp.  19,  247,  296;  Von  Kuuiner,  Pnlestma, 
p.  52.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISSA  (KWa,  Polyb.  iii  76;  Coins;  Scisais, 
Liv.  xxi.  60 ; prob.  Guisona),  an  inland  city  of 
HUpania  Citerior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Scipio  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginiap 
general  llanno  and  the  Sjatnish  chieftain  lndibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Cinna  (HlVea)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  § 72)  as  a city  of  the  Jaccetoni. 
(Marca,  Uisp.  p.  202;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  74; 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  163;  Xum.  Goth.-,  Ukcrt,  vol.  iL 
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CISSA,  a small  town  on  the  river  Acgoa  in  the 
Thracian  Chereonesu*.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  place  as  that  called  Cressa 
(Kfrijooa)  by  Seylax  (p.  28).  Mannert  (vii.  p.  19 1 ) 
believes  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  A egos,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  Galata.  [L.  S.] 
Cl'SSlA  (Kortria,  Herod,  iii.  91,  v.  49  ; PtuL  vi. 
3.  § 3 : Eth.  KtVotoi).  a district  in  Susiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Choaspes  and  Kulacus,  in  which 
was  situated  tlie  town  of  Susa.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  tliat  of  the  capital.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  728)  states  that  the  people  of  Susa  were 
also  called  Cisaii,  and  connects  the  name  with  Cissia, 
the  mother  of  Memnon  (AeachyL  Pert.  17,  118). 
This  district  was  in  ancient  times  exceedingly  fer- 
ule, and  formed  the  eighth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  It 
was  probably  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Khuzistan.  [ V. J 

Cl'SSlDKS  (Kioafiti)  or  CISSIDAE,  a place  on 
the  c«iast  of  Lvcia,  80  stadia  east  of  the  ishutd  La- 
gusa  along  the  coast,  according  to  the  Stadiamnua, 
and  85  east  of  Telmessus.  Leake  (Aria  Minor , 
p.  182)  conclude*  that  “ Cissides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  is  the  island  and  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas." 
The  ruins  which  he  saw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fellow* 

( l.gcia , p.  247)  thinks  that  a place  called  by  the 
Greeks  Lavisse,  of  which  Macri  is  the  port  or  scala, 
is  the  site  of  Cissides.  [G.  L.J 

CISSlIS  (Kurrit:  Khartiatzi ),  a mountain  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  wen?  found  the  lion,  ounce,  lynx, 

) it ut her,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  De  Venal,  xi.  1.)  I 
There  was  a town  of  the  same  name  not  far  from 
Rbaecelns,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  promontory  where  Aeneas  founded  his  city.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1236.)  Cissns,  along  with  Aeueia  and  Cha- 
Ja»tra,  contributed  to  people  Thessalonica.  (Strab. 
Kpit.  vii.  p.  330:  Dionys.  i.  49.)  Khortiatzi  is  the 
only  high  mountain  which  can  be  conceived  to  have  j 
been  the  haunt  of  the  beasts  of  peer  mentioned  by 
Xenophon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i'i.  p. 
453.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE  (Kurt^nj).  1.  A town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  deserted  in  Strabo's  time  (p,  606).  It  lay  ; 
outside  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory Pyrrho.  It  had  a port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atameus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  18)  and 
Pliny  (v.  30). 

The  Gorgoneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesch.  Prom. 
VmcL  v.  795)  arc  unknown. 

2.  [Mkoistk.]  [G  L.] 

CISTOBCyCI  (KurroGwiroi),  a people  of  Dacia 
(in  the  N.  of  MoU/aria),  extending  also  into  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  and  even  into  Sannatia  Asiatica. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxii.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§5;  Inscr.  ap.  Katancsich,  vol.  ii.  p.287.)  [P.S.] 
CITHAKRON  (K idaipwr),  a range  of  mountains, 
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separating  Boeotia  from  Megans  and  Attica,  of 
which  a description  is  given  elsewhere.  [Attica, 
p.  321,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Cithaeron,  a mythical  king  of  l’lataeae,  who 
assisted  Zeus  with  his  advice  when  Hera  was  angry 
with  him.  Hence  the  summit  was  sacred  to  the 
Cithocronian  Zens,  and  here  was  celebrated  the  festi- 
val called  Daedala.  (Pans.  ix.  2.  § 4,  3.  § 1,  *eq.; 
Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Daedala.)  Cithaeron  was  also 
sac  ml  to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
celebrated  legends,  such  as  the  metamorphosis  of 
Actaeon,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  expceoreof 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covered  Cithaeron, 
abounded  in  game ; and  at  a very  early  period,  li**ts 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  found  there.  The 
Cithacronian  lion,  slain  by  Alcathous,  w as  celebrated 
in  mythology.  (Paus.  i.  41.  § 3.) 

C1THARISTA,  a place  in  the  Maritime  Itin. 
between  Telo  Martins  ( Toulon ) and  Marseille.  The 
name  which  corresponds  is  CertsU , but  as  this  place 
is  above  a mile  from  the  coast,  the  port  is  that  of 
CiolaL  [G.  I~] 

CITHARISTES,  a promontory  in  the  south  of 
Gallia,  placet!  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Tauro- 
entuin  ( Taurenti ) and  Olbia  (Eoubo)\  and  the  most 
southern  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cider  near  Toulon.  Walck- 
cnaer  makes  it  Cap  Cepet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  rood  of  Toulon.  Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Citha- 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a town  or 
port.  It  must  therefore  be  Cithari»ta  [G.  L.} 
CITHARIZON  (KifapIfM*),  a fortress  of  Armenia, 
four  days’  journey  from  Theodosiopolis,  and  in  t Ire 
province  Astiiia.nkne  ('AoBusy^vr))  (Procop.  Atd. 
3.  3),  probably  the  same  as  the  Austamtis  (Avc- 
ravlris)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  citadel,  which 
was  a place  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Justinian, 
and  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  five  prefects 
whom  that  emperor  placed  over  Roman  Armenia 
with  the  title  of  “ Dux.”  It  lias  been  identified  with 
Palu , a town  on  the  bank*  of  the  Mirra d Chai.  or 
E.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  is  an  old 
castle  placed  upon  a mountain,  crowning  the  town. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76,  78; 
Joum.  Gtog.  S<*c.  vol.  x.  p.  367.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITIUM  (K/tiov,  K^tiof,  Hot  tot'  : Eth.  Ki- 
Tifii,  Kirnaioi,  K«rraioi,  Citieus,  Citiensis).  1.  A 
town  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Pen- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  placed  24  M.P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodorus  (xx.  49)  is  iu 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  from  Salamis  as 
200  stadia,  for  it  is  more  remote.  The  ruins  of 
ancient  Citium  are  found  between  I.arnika  and  the 
port  now  called  Salines:  to  the  E.  there  was  a Urge 
basin  now  almost  filled  np,  and  defended  by  a fort 
the  foundation*  of  which  remain  ; tins  is  probably 
the  K\*urrbt  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 

walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  tarn  discovered. 
A number  of  ancieut  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
and  about  Lamika,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  (Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  51 
Pocnckc,  7rar.  vol.  ii.  p.  213;  Miiller,  Arehdvl. 
§ 255.)  The  salt  lakes  of  which  Pliny  (xxxi.  7 
s.  39  ; Antig.  Carvst.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  173)  speaks, 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  probably  the 
' mot  ancient  city  in  the  island,  is  not  known,  but 
| there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Phoe 
nician,  and  connected  with  the  Chittim  of  the 
i Scriptures.  (Gen.  x.  4 ; comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.6 
§ 1 ; Cic.  de  Em.  iv.  20  ; Diog.  Laert.  Zen.  8 , 
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Winer,  Bibl.  Realworterbuch,  s.  v.  Chittim.)  From 
this  and  other  places  in  the  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tial! y embraced  and  diffused  the  cruel  and  volup- 
tuous rites  of  the  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
besieged  by  Cimon  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
(Thuc.  i.  12),  and  surrendered  to  him  (Died.  xii.  3); 
he  was  afterwards  taken  ill  aud  died  on  board  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Plut.  Cim.  18).  It  was  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  (voAi xnos,  Suid.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  monej  ; 
though  it  could  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
Persaeus,  and  Plulolaus,  and  the  physicians  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Apollonius.  (Engel,  Kypros , voL  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  (Mausta),  a town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pella 
and  Beruea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  he  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(Liv.  xlii.  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  j**riod  this  most  desirable  of  nil  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Leake,  North. 
(/r«ce,  vul.  iii.  p.  447.)  At  the  upper  eud  of  a deep 
rocky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevations,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  A fdusta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
race. (Leake,  voL  iii.  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITRUM  (Kit pov:  Kitro ),  a place  which  the 
fpitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  and  a scholiast  on 
Demosthenes  ( Olynth . i.  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
tlie  ancient  Pydna  of  Macedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  facts  of  his- 
tory require  a more  southern  position  for  Pydna, 
Leake  (North*  Greece , vol.  iii  p.  429)  fixes  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  Utter 
city.  Kitro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
a low  ridge;  At  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  imjmrtance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
stelae  at  Kitro , are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
xxxiii.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIUS  (r?  K lot  or  K7or:  Eth.  Ktav6s:  Kio  or 
GAio),  a city  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a gulf  in 
the  Propontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Cius,  or  Cianus 
Sinus.  Herodotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
Xenophon  ( If  til . i.  4.  § 7), — from  which  it  appears 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  exteuded  at 
least  as  far  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Cius  was  a Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  v.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Argantlionius  [Augasthonius],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Ilyins,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
ou  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here;  and  also 
that  Cius,  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn freni  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  5G4.)  Pliny 
mentions  a river  Hylas  and  a river  Cius  here,  one  of 
which  reminds  us  of  the  name  of  the  youth  w ho  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  of  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  lake  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cius;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  **  Ascanium 
flumcn  ” as  Bowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channel  which 
connects  the  lake  and  the  sea.  [Ascania.]  If  the 
river  Cius  is  not  identical  with  this  channel,  it  must 
be  a small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
speaks  of  the  outlets  of  the  Ascauius,  it  has  been 
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conjectured  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  bo  the  Hylas  and  Cius  of  Pliny;  but  the 
plural  ixSoXal  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a single  mouth;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flows  into  the  gulf.  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  position 
of  Cius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mela 
calls  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Permian  general  Ilymeea, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  n.  c.  499.  (Iierud.  v. 
122.)  Philip  V.,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  llemctrius 
and  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  gave  to 
l’rusias,  the  son  of  Zelas.  Prusias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Cius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  (Jlpouoidt,  Strab.  p.  563  ; Poly  1).  xvi.  21, 
&c.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Prusias  txi0aXair<rlrjt 
or  “ on  the  sea,”  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Stepb.  B.  t.  v.  n puvtra;  Meinnon, 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  c.  43),  or  xpbs  ddXaooar.  In 
the  text  of  Memnon  (Hocschel's  ed.  of  Photius)  the 
reading  is  Cierus;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cius  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Cius,  and 
also  Mela  (i.  19),  Zosimus  (L  35),  and  writers  of  a 
still  later  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Cius,  with  the  epigraph  K uvwv, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period;  aud  there 
are  coins  of  Prusias  with  the  epigraph,  Tlpouoiitov 
xpos  SaXaaoar.  [Bkvllil  m.]  [G.  L.] 


coin  op  cua. 

CPZARI  (J)  Kifapt),  a place  in  Pontus,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabo's  time,  and  there  was 
a palace  built  near  it.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sti- 
P11ANB.1  [G.  L.] 

CLA  DEUS  or  CLADAUS.  [Olympia.] 

CLAMPETIA  or  LAMPETIA  (Aa#*ir«T«ia,  Pol 
ap.  Steph.  B),  a city  of  Bruttium,  placed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blonda  and  Tcmcsa.  The  Tab.  Pent,  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  Cerillae,  and  10  N.  of  Temcsa. 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  modem  Amantea , one  of  the  most 
con.Mclerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Clain- 
petia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Scm- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
which  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  “ locus  Clampetine,” 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a municipal 
town.  (Mel.ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Tab.  Peut.) 
We  learn  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycophron  Lam  runes  (Aau- 
*mjs),  was  connected  with  it,  though  he  appears  tc 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  fact  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amontca,  the  coast  being  almost  per- 
fectly straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lao 
B ft  3 
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(La ns)  to  the  headland  called  Capo  5#tw»,  abont 
!4  miles  south  of  Amanten,  which  constitutes  in  fact 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  gnlf  of  Hipponium,  and  j 
is  probably  the  Lampetes  of  Lycophron.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CLAN IS  or  GLANIS  (KAdm,  Strab.;  TXdjoj, 
App.:  Chiana ),  a river  of  Etruria,  Bowing  through 
the  territory  of  Ciusium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber 
about  14  miles  below  Tuder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  v.  p.  235;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  455):  but  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  that  as  early  as  a.  d.  15,  the 
project  was  formed  of  taming  aside  its  waters  into 
the  Amus.  The  Clanis  is  in  fart  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  remarkable  valley  now  called  the  Val 
di  Chiana , which  extends  for  above  30  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arezzo  to  beyond  Chiusi,  and  is  almost  perfectly 
level,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  Bow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  ancient  times  they  appear  to  | 
have  held  their  course  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so  , 
that  Pliny  considers  the  river  as  proceeding  from 
Arretiam,  and  calls  it  “ Glanis  Arretinus : ” it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a considerable  lake  near  Clo- 
sium  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  now  called  the  logo  di 
Chitlin,  and  had  from  thence  a course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  But  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  Val  di  Chiana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
Its  waters  are  now  carried  off  by  artificial  channels; 
some,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  Chiusi,  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  Amo , which  they  join  a few 
mileti  from  Arezzo.  The  two  arms  thus  formed  are 
called  the  Chiana  Toscana  and  Chiana  Romana. 
The  latter  falls  into  a stream  called  the  Puglia , 
about  5 miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
suppled  that  at  one  time  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Amus  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
tium,  and  flowed  through  the  Val  di  Chiana  to  join 
the  Tiber.  [Arxcs.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (Fnssom- 
broni,  Mem.  topra  la  Val  di  Chiana,  8Vo.  1835; 
Itimpoldi,  Corogr.  dell  Italia , Vul.  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  b.  c.  82,  a battle  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Carbo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clanis,  near  Clusinm,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious ( B . C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (TAdm,  Dionys. : il  jAigno),  a river  of 
Campania,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Cam|>ania,  falling 
into  the  sea  abont  4 miles  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  hy  the  town  of 
A cornu1,  which  frequently  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacnis  Clanius 
non  aequns  Acerris,  Virg.  O.  ii.  225;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.).  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
country  unhealthy;  hence  in  modem  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a canal  or  artificial  coarse, 
called  il  regia  Lagno,  and  sometimes  by  corruption 
VAgno.  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Foce  dei  Lagni,  tire  other  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a marslry  lake  called  the  Logo  di  Patria  (the  ancient 
Litema  Palus),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Foce  di  Patria.  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li* 
‘tennis  (Liv.  xxxii.  29 ; Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears  ‘ 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  outlet  J 
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of  the  Clanius,  as  Strabo,  who  describes  the  coast  of 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notice  the  latter  river. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  496;  RampoMi,  Corogr.  vol.  i. 
p 37,  voL  ii.  p.  363).  Dionysius,  who  mentions  the 
Clanius  on  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Cumae  in  b c.  524, 
writes  the  name  TAam,  as  does  also  Lycophron.  whs, 
with  his  usual  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  would 
seem  to  place  the  city  of  Xeapolis  at  its  month 
(Aler.  718).  [K.  H.  B.] 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  ninth  Itine- 
rary is  A Clanorenta  Mediolano  M.P.  cl.  Another 
reading  is  Clamoventa.  Of  the  nine  stations  herein 
given,  Mancnnium , the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  sufficient  safety  to  serve  as  a 
bari*  of  criticism.  Mancnnium  is  Man-  Chester.  The 
direction  of  the  line  is  evidently  from  north  to  south. 
This  places  Clanoventum  somewhere  on  tire  Scottish 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Ism-chesler,  in  Durham,  and  with  Coekermunth,  in 

Cumberland.  . [a  at.] 

CI.ANUODA.  [BLAUirnrs.] 

CLANUM,  a place  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Agedincum  {Sens)  and  Augustnbnna 
(Troyes),  but  the  site  is  not  determined.  [G.  L.] 
C LATOVS  (KAdpior),  a small  stream  in  Cyprus 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Plut.  26  ; 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Afreto.)  [K.  B J.] 

CLARUS  (KAdpov:  Etk.  KA doios).  a place  m 
Ionia,  near  Coloplion,  where  tirere  was  a temple  d 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Pans.  riL 
3.  § 1.)  Claros  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (i.  40,  viii.  5),  and  hy  tire  Latin  poets. 
(Ovid.  Met.  I.  515:  Virg.  Am.  iii.  359.)  There  was 
an  old  story  that  Calchas,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
came  to  Clanis,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
| Mopeus,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a better  seer 
than  himself.  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  Germanicus 
was  on  hit  way  to  tire  East,  he  consulted  the  Clarian 
oracle,  which  foretold  his  speedy  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  families,  and  generally 
brought  from  Miletus.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
tell  him  the  namber  and  names  of  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  then 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  his 
thoughts:  his  answers,  as  usual  with  oracles,  were 
ambiguous.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54;  Plin.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  c.  31)  supposes  that  be 
discovered  the  site  of  Clarus  at  a place  called  ZUU, 
where  he  found  a spring  of  water,  with  marble  steps 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  Ire  considers  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fountain.  Aiasalnck,  the  site  of  Ephesus, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  tire  plain  of  Ephe- 
sus and  the  town  of  Scala  Kora.  He  saw  also  a 
confused  moss  of  ruins  of  a large  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  I’nusanias.  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clarus.  The 
French  editors  of  Chandler  suggest  that  the  rums  at 
Zille  may  be  those  of  Xotium.  On  the  coins  of 
Clams  from  the  time  of  Domirian  to  Gal  lien  as  there 
is  Apollo  Clnrius  and  Diana  Claris.  [G.  L.] 
CLASTI'DIUil  (KAmorfbov:  C&staggio).  a town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Liguria, 
abont  7 miles  S.  of  the  Padus.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Placentia  toDertona,  abont  18  miles  from 
the  latter  city  (Strab.  v.  p.  217).  Its  name  is  chiefly 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  B.  c.  222  by  Marcollus  over  the  Insubriana 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Virdomarus, 
king  of  the  latter  tribe,  was  slain  by  the  Roman 
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consul  with  his  own  hand.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Pint.  Marc. 
6;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  § 5;  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  22.)  On 
this  occasion  the  Gauls  had  laid  siege  to  Clast  idium, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  already  a place  of 
strength  and  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Romans 
as  a fortress  in  which  they  deposited  large  stores  of 
com,  but  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a native  of 
Brunduaium,  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  69;  Liv.  xxi.  48.)  Its  name 
Is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Cispadane  Gauls  and  their 
Ligurian  allies,  and  appears  to  have  l»een  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  29,  31.)  In  one  passage  Livy  terms  it  a 
Ligurian  city,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a Gaulish  one:  Polybius  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Andri  (ii.  34),  but  this 
name  is  probably  a corruption  of  Anarnari  or  Ananes. 
(Schwcigh.  ad  loc.)  After  the  Roman  conquest  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  though 
noticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  io  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  the 
modem  town  of  Casteggio  or  Chiasteggio  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  II.  B.] 

CLATERNA  (KAdrfpra:  Quadema),  a town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  be- 
tween Bonionia  and  Forum  Comelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  13  from  the 
latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  287;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616; 
Tab.  Peut.)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  during  the 
operations  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mutina  n.  c. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occupied  with  a garrison 
by  Antonios,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  taken  by  Ilirtius.  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  2,  ad 
Pam.  xii.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  have  been  a considerable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a “ eivitas."  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  2 1 6 ; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  a.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Hier.  /.  c.) 
St.  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  ( F.pisL  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  wliich 
has  not  preserved  its  existence  as  such  in  modem 
times:  the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Quadema)  is 
however  retained  by  a small  stream  which  crosses 
the  rood  about  9 miles  from  Bologna , and  an  old 
church  with  a few  houses  adjoining  it,  about  a mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Quadema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
situated  on  the  high  road.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CLAL'DA  (KAat/5if,  Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  16  ; 
KAaiJof,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 11).  also  called  GaudoB 
(Mel.  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  Gozza,  a small 
iftbuid  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAUDIA,  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Noricum  (Plin.  iii.  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Clawiiriwn  (KAauSumov  or  KA auSdnoy)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  § 3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIO’POLIS  (KAauSidvoAu).  1.  Ammia- 
nus  (xiv.  25)  mentions  Selencia  and  Claudiopolis  ns 
cities  of  Cilicia,  or  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Caly- 
eadnua  ; and  Claudiopolis  was  a colony  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  It  is  described  by  Tbcophanes  as  situated 
in  a plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a description  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
tlie  Culycadnus.  [Cilicia,  p.  617.]  Claudi»|«olis 
may  therefore  be  represented  by  I/out,  which  is 
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higher  up  the  valley  than  Seleucia,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Calycadnus.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northern  Taurus  leads  from  Lanuwla. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor , pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a Clandinpolis  of  Cappadocia,  ami  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a Claudiopolis  in  Cataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianus  and  Theophanes  are 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a Claudio- 
polis in  Cataonia,  thongh  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Taurus  and  Antitanms.  But  Hicrochs  places  Clau- 
diopolis  in  Isauria,  a description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Claudiopolis  of  Pliny  nnd  Ptolemy. 

2.  A town  of  the  Tmcmi  in  Galatia;  the  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  v.  4.) 

3.  [Bithtnium.]  [G.L.] 

CLAUDIUS  MONS,  a mountain  range  in  Pan- 

nonia,  the  eastern  slojx*  of  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Taurisci,  and  the  western  slope  by  the  Scordisci. 

| (Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  probably  the  same 
ns  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
, Drive.  [L.  S.] 

I CLAUDITIUM.  [Claudia.] 

I CLAUSENTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 

the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnum  ami  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  the  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clausentum  lay  Venta  Belgarom  «=  IFin- 
Chester.  This  places  Clausentum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton , and  it  lias  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Bishop's  Waltham.  [R.G.L.] 
i CLAU'SULA.  [Barbara.] 

CLAUT1NATII  (KAauriedrioi),  a Vindelician 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  as  the  Catenates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
! (iii.  24).  [L.  S.] 

CLAVENNA,  a town  of  Rhaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  still  called  Chiarenna,  was 
situated  about  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Lac  us 
Larius,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  Splugen.  The  ancient  name  of  this  j»ss  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  bnt  we  learn  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  ancient  times:  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Clavenna,  and 
led  by  a more  circuitous  route  over  the  Mt . Septimer 
to  Curia  (Corre),  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278  ; Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Diac. 
vL  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid-winter,  an  exploit 
celebrated  by  Claudinn.  (de  B.  Get.  320 — 358.) 
Clavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
I position  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes : as  does 
j the  modem  town  of  Chiarenna , which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZOKENAE  (KAafoutyal]  F.th.  KAa(ofi(- 
nos : Kr Usman ),  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curately enough.  Chuomenae  occupied  the  northern 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  tlie  Teii  had  the  southern 
part ; and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  of  land  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  on  which  Krytbrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Clazomenii  had  the  Smyrnaei 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  cast,  and  the  Erythraei  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  west  side,  at  the  point  where 
the  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a rugged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Clazomcnae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  this  rugged 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Mimas,  a mountain 
b»  4 
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covered  with  forests.  Close  tipon  the  boundary  was 
a place  called  Chytrium,  as  it  is  in  Strabo’s  text, 
which,  he  says,  was  the  original  site  of  Clazomenae; 
and  next  to  it  was  the  city  of  Clazomenae,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  with  eight  small  islands  in  front 
of  it,  which  were  cultivated.  Pliny  (v.  31)  names 
numerous  islands  in  this  part,  and  Thucydidea  (viii. 
31)  mentions  three,  which  are  in  Pliny’s  list,  Pele, 
Drymoasa,  and  Marathnaaa.  Chandler  (A sin  Minor, t 
c.  *24)  could  only  count  six,  and  all  uncultivated. 
This  name  Chytriom  is  not  mentioned  hy  any  writer 
except  Strabo,  but  it  is  evidently  the  place  which 
Stephanas  (t.  v.  Xur6v)  calls  Chy turn;  and  Aristotle 
(Pol.  v.  3)  Chytrum. 

Clazoinenae  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  as  Strabo's  description  shows.  The  original 
settlement  was  on  the  mainland,  but  the  people 
through  fear  of  the  Persians  passed  over  to  the  Island 
(Pans.  vii.  3.  § 8).  Alexander,  as  Pausanias  says, 
intended  to  make  Clazoinenae  a (teninsula  by  uniting 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway.  It  appears  that 
♦his  was  done,  for  Chandler  found  ucat  Vottrla,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  a causeway 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  the  mainland  with  a small 
island.  He  estimate*!  the  length  of  the  island  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
town  was  small,  and  the  port  was  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  sea  Chandler  found  traces  of  the  walls,  and 
oil  a hill  the  remains  of  a theatre.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  site  of  Clazomenae  mui.t  have  beeu 
very  contracted,  and  the  city  inconsiderable. 

(’lazomeiuie,  it  is  said,  did  not  exist  before  the 
Ioniaiis  settled  in  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
settlers  were  not  lonians,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Phlius,  who  left  these  cities  when  the  Dorians 
came  into  the  Peloponnesus.  These  emigrants  first 
occupied  a place  in  the  territory  of  Colophon,  name*] 
Scyppium  or  Schyphia  (Steph.  *.  r.  J, xwpia),  and 
finally  they  removed  to  the  place  called  Clazomenae 
(Paus.  vii.  3.  § 8).  This  old  town  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  it  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Alvatte*  king  of  Lydia  (Herod,  i.  16).  The  enter- 
prise of  the  people  is  shown  by  an  early  attempt  to 
colonise  Abdera  in  Thvm>e,  and  by  their  trade  with 
Egypt  (Herod,  i.  168,  ij.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Croesus  the  Clazomenii  had  a treasury  at  Delphi 
(i.  51).  Herodotus  enumerates  Clazomenae  among 
the  states  of  Ionia  that  were  on  the  mainland,  for 
the  only  insular  states  which  he  names  are,  Chios 
and  Samos;  and  yet  the  city  of  Clazomenae  was  on 
the  island  in  his  time.  But  a&  the  territory  of  the 
Clazomenii  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  city  was 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a small  island  close  to 
the  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
state  like  Chios  and  Samos  (Herod,  i.  142).  ( Hanes 
the  Persian  took  Clazomenae  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionian  revolt  (Herod,  v.  123) 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  city  at  that  time  was 
on  the  island. 

Clazomenae  became  a dependency  of  Athens,  but 
after  the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  it  revolted 
with  Chios  and  Erythrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
same  time  began  to  fortify  Polichne  on  the  main  as 
a place  of  refuge,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  The 
Athe  nians  took  Polichne,  and  removed  the  people 
hack  to  the  island,  except  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  revolt;  and  they  went  off  to  a place 
called  Daphnus  (line.  viii.  14,  23).  Clazomenae 
was  now  again  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
Athens;  but  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
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mander  arriving  soon  after  hade  those  who  were  of 
the  Athenian  party,  remove  from  Clazomenae  to 
Daphnus,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  Astyochus 
failed  in  the  attack  that  he  made  on  Clazomenae. 
though  it  was  unwallcd  (Thtic.  viii.  31).  Some 
critics  have  argued  that  Polichne  is  not  the  name  of 
a place,  and  that  it  is  Daphnus:  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  he  so.  Xenophon  (/ ItlL  v.  1 . § 28)  speaks 
of  Clazomenae  as  an  island  even  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  this  is  consistent  with 
the  story  in  Pausanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  may 
have  been  built  after  the  construction  of  the  causeway, 
for  Thucydides  speaks  of  Clazomenae  as  unwalled. 
Stephanus  (s.r.Aau^oj),on  the  authority  of  Ephorus, 
names  Lamps  os  as  a part  of  the  territory  of  Claxo- 
menae.  Strabo  (p.  646)  also  speaks  of  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  warm  springs  between  Clazomenae  and 
the  hay  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  in 
the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  These  are  the  springs 
(Kovrpa)  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  § 11);  and 
those  which  Chandler  visited  on  the  road  from  Smyrna 
to  Vourla , a place  which  is  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Clazomenae.  lie  found  the  heat  of  the  water  “ in 
the  vein  " to  he  150  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit). 

When  the  Homans  settled  the  affairs  of  this  part 
of  Asia  after  their  treaty  with  Antiochus  (n.c.  188), 
they  made  the  Clazomenii  “ immune* " or  tax-free, 
and  gave  them  the  island  Drymussa,  one  of  the  small 
islands  near  Clazoinenae,  not  a very  valuable  present 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.  27).  At  the  time 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  after  bringing  Mithridatcs 
to  terms  (n.  c.  84),  Clazomenae  and  other  places  on 
this  coast  were  plundered  by  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  Aegean  sea.  (Appian,  Mithrvl.  63.)  Clazomenae 
was  included  in  the  Homan  province  of  Asia. 

Clazomenae  was  the  birthplace  of  Anaxagoras 
(A  <Pv(tiko\  ).  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  dramatist  Euripides.  Hamilton  (fietrarck**, 
iff.  vol.  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a few  coins  of  Clazomenae 
at  Jiitri  (Erythrae),  and  accordingly  not  far  fmm  the 
site  of  the  place  to  which  they  belonged.  [G.  L.] 


CLEAXDRLA.  [Riiodis.] 

CLE1DES  (KA«i3*s),  a group  of  small  i>  lands 
which  lay  off  the  NE.  extremity  of  Cyprus 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  They  were  four  in  number 
(Plin.  v.  31  ; comp.  Ant  hoi.  Grate,  ed.  Jacobs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  45).  The  name  of  the*e  islands  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cape  (Herod,  v.  108).  which 
Pliny  (L  C.)  calls  Dinareturn,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  14. 
§ 3)  Boosura  (Palat.  KAtiScs).  Strabo  does  not 
name  this  headland,  but  observes  that  above  it  was 
a mountain  named  Olympus,  with  a temple  con- 
secrated to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  women 
were  excluded  (comp.  Claud,  de  Xupt.  Honor,  et 
Mar.  49).  It  is  now  called  Sant'  Andrea.  There  is 
an  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Cleides. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88;  Engel,  Kypra <s,  vol.  ».  p.  88; 
Pocncke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  219.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLE1TOR  (KAttrvp;  Clitorium,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s. 
10;  Eth.  KAeirrfpiof),  a town  in  Arcadia,  the  name 
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of  which  is  derived  by  MiiUcr,  from  its  being  situated 
in  nn  enclosed  plain  (from  «A«/w),  while  others  con- 
nect it  with  Clivia  and  Clusium.  (MUIler,  Jtoriatu, 
ToLO.  p.  444,  transl.;  Lobeck,  Hhemnt.  293.)  It 
possessed  a small  territory  called  Cleitoria  (KA*i- 
t opla,  Polyb.  iv.  10.  § 6),  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Pheneus,  on  the  VV.  by  that  of  Psophis, 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Cynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territories  of  Caphyae,  Tripolis,  and 
Thclpnsa.  The  lofty  Aronnian  mountains  formed 
the  NK.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Clvitor,  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Pheneus.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  Aroanius  (A ’atzana)  rises,  which  tk»wed 
through  the  territory  of  Cleitor  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  La  don  near  the*sources  of  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  upper  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhend, 
was  situated  Lusi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
but  at  a later  period  a dependency  of  Cleitor.  [ Lust.] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Katnina , 
or  Katzanct,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ladon  also  formed  portof  the  territory  of  Cleitor. 
The  Ladon  rose  in  this  district,  and  flowed  through 
the  southern  part  of  it  in  a south-westerly  direction. 
Tho  rood  from  Caphyae  to  Psopbis  passed  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Xaxi,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  city; 
and  50  stadia  beyond,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Paosanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
of  Cleitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a forest  of 
oaks  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Argeathae, 
Lycuntes,  and  Scotane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Pans,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  far 
from  Seirae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso- 
phis,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  Psophidii.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
bears  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
uncertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  ( Peloponntsiaca . p.  221.)  Pans  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (rialou,  or  Tldyov  wdA.it,  vi. 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a town  of  Azania. 

Cleitor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Kdtzana , upon  a hill  of  m derate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
running  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
Klitora.  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Knmr.n,  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  falls  into 
the  Klitora  jnst  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
plain,  falls  into  the  Aroanius,  at  the  distance  of 
wren  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
Pausanias;  but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  double. 
(Paul.  viii.  21.  § 1;  “ rapid  us  Clitor,”  Stat.  Theb. 
iv.*289;  Athen.v.  iii.  p.331,  d.;«tA«rrd#r  Cbwpirora- 
pbt  ’ApiraSiar,  Hesych.)  A little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanius  is  the 
Kalyvia  of  Mdzi  upon  a gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Dodwcll  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  § 5,  viii.  21.  § 3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Axania;  and  the  Amanian  mountains,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  which  the  daughters  of  Proctus  wandered  in  I 
their  madness,  are  called  tho  Azanian  mountains. 
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(Eudoxus,  ap.  Steph.  t.  r.  ’A (avia.)  The  Cleitorians 
were  renowned  among  the  Pelojmnnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (t&  KXuropioer  $i\t\tvdtpor  teal 
ytenuop),  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  from 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  resistance  they 
offered  to  Sous,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plut.  Lyc.  2, 
Apophth.  p.  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Paus,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  commemoration  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia^  brazen  statue  of 
Zeus,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  lias  preserved  the  inscription 
upon  it.  (Paus.  v.  23.  § 7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Orchomenus.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aotolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18,  19, 
ix.  38.)  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  5; 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Pausanias  gives  only  a brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  Kileithyia;  that  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
possessed  a temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  further  on  the  summit  of 
a mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Paus. 
viii.  21.  §3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
PaUopoli,  distant  about  three  miles  from  a village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  city  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a village  built  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  their  full  extent.  They  inclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference; they  were  about  15  feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  inclosed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acropolis 
of  tho  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  plain  between  the 
river  of  Kitora  and  the  river  of  Kamiri  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remains 
of  a theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 

In  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was  a celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  for  wine: 

“ Clitorio  quicunqne  sitim  de  fontc  levant, 

Vina  fugit:  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis." 

(Ov.  Met.  xv.  322;  comp.  Phylarch.  ap.  Athcn.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  PI  in.  xxxL  2.  s.  13.)  A 
| spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  bill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountain;  but  Curtius  places  it  in  tbe  terri- 
tory of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  lrnve  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  by  Melampos,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Lusi.  (EitiokoI  wrjyh  toii  KAcito- 
piois,  Hesvcli. ; situated  Av’  ia\a rids  KAciropos, 
Vitruv.  Lc.;  dr  KAtfaopi  in  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen. 
1.  o.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territory.)  [Li  st.] 
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Another  marvel  in  the  territory  of  C lei  tor  was 
the  Ringing  fish  of  the  rirer  Aroaaiu#.  These  fi*h, 
which  were  called  wourtAuu,  were  said  to  sing  like 
thrashes.  Pauaaniss  relates  (viii. 2 1 . § 2)  that  he  had 
sent  these  fUh  caught ; hut  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  sing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  purpose 
on  the  hanks  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  most  vocal.  These  singing  fish  are 
aUm  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  former 
writer  cites  Uireeyuitliurities  in  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philostcphanns  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Hnaaeaa  in  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Clearchos  in  the  Plieneatic  A roan  ins.  (At  hen.  viii. 
pp.  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  exocoetua  or  adonis,  which  was  a sea- fish. 
(Plia.  ix.  19.)  The  woutiXia  was  probably  trout, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  many-coloured 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aroanius  are  described  by 
Dodwell  as  “ of  a fine  bright  colour,  and  beautifully 
variegated.”  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour , vol.  ii.  p. 
442;  Leake,  i/orea,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  seq . ; Boblave, 
Recherche*,  he.  p.  166;  Curtius,  Teloponnesiaea, 

r-  >■*.  «*i-) 

CLEO*NAE  (KAewvoI;  Eth.  KAewraois).  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Roman  period  as  a city  of  Argolis,  but  nerer  included 
in  the  Argeia  or  territory  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Cleonae  was  situated  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  st  the  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
Utter.  (Strab. viii.  p.377.)  The  narrow  puss  through 
the  mountains,  called  Tret  us,  leading  from  Argos  to 
C’leonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201,a.].  Cleonac 
stood  in  a small  plain  npon  a river  flowing  into  tlie 
Corinthian  gulf  a little  westward  of  Lcchaeum. 
This  river  is  now  called  Longo : its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Langeia  (Stat.  Theb.  iv.  51  ; 
Leake,  Prlnponncsw.cn,  p.  39 1 ),  In  its  territory  was 
Mt.  Apesas,  now  called /uXo, connected  with  theAcro- 
Coriiithu*  by  a rugged  range  of  hills.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausnnias  describe  Cleonae  as  a small  place;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  the  Acrocorinthua,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a bill  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  building*,  and  weJl  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (74  ii.  570)  r — fihcri- 
lAtvai  KAf uivds.  Statius  also  speaks  of  **  ingenti 
turritee  nwde  Cleonac.”  {Theb.  iv.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justify  these  descriptions. 
They  are  found  at  a hamlet  still  called  Kleues.  not 
for  from  the  village  Kurtesi.  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  “ a circular  and  insulated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  tins  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
terrace  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
houses  and  streets  are  situated.” 

Cleonae  possessed  only  a small  territory.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
nica,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.  [Nkmea.J 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  aysiv  KA«w- 
vaioi  {Son.  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Knrytus  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  Diodorus  mentions  a temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tl»e  city  in  memory 
of  that  event.  (Paus.  v.  2.  § 1,  seq.;  Piud.  (H.  x. 
36;  Diod.  iv.  33.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  C leones,  the  son  of  Pefops.  or  from  C leone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  (Paus,  ii.  1 5.  § l.) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  w hereupon  some  of 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  these  of  the  neigh- 
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Wring  town  of  Pblins.  are  said  to  hare  founded 
Clasomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Paus.  riL  3.  § 9.)  In 
the  Dorian  conquest,  Cleonae  formed  part  of  the  lut 
of  Temenus.  and  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  con- 
federated allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos.  (Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  417.)  Indeed  in  the 
historical  period.  Cleonae  was  for  the  most  part  closely 
connected  with  Argos.  After  the  Persian  wars,  the 
Cleonaeans  assisted  the  Argives  in  subduing  Mycenae 
(Strab.  viii  p.377);  and  they  fought  as  the  allies 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  418. 
(Thuc.  v.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  nothing 
is  known,  though  their  city  is  occasionally  mentioued 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.  Hell. rii.5.  § 15; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  Lir.  xxxiii.  14,  xxxiv.  25;  Ov.  Met. 
ri.  417;  Paus.  ii  15  ; Plin.  iv  6.  a.  10:  PtoL  iii 
16.  § 20;  Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  206; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol  iii.  p.  324,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Rs- 
chcixhes,  he.,  p.  41.) 


2.  A town  of  Chalcidicc,  in  Macedonia,  situated 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  probably  on  the 
western  coast,  south  of  Thyssua.  (Herod,  vii  22; 
Time.  iv.  109;  Scylax,  p.  26  ; Strub.  vii  p.  331 ; 
Mela,  ii.  2 ; Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ; Leake.  Sorthcrn 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A town  of  Pbocis.  [HrAMrous.] 
CLEOPATKIS.  [Arsinue,  No.  1.] 
CLEPSYDRA  EONS.  f Atiikkak,  a.  286.] 
CLEVCM.  [Gleva.] 

CLIMAX  (KA i/m(,  steps,  or  a ladder),  a name 
equivalent  to  the  French  EchelU  and  Italian  Scala. 
It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a narrow  and 
difficult  pass. 

1 . On  the  cast  coast  of  Lyda  the  range  of  Taurus 
copies  close  npon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  between 
Phase li.s  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  moon- 
tains  and  the  sea.  (Strab.  p.  66C.)  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  accurately : “ about  Phaselis  is  the  narrow 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  his 
army ; a mountain  called  Climax  hangs  over  the 
Painpbylian  sea,  leaving  a narrow  passage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellers;  but  when  the  sea  is  swollen, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  wares;  the 
road  over  the  mountain  is  circuitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.  Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  out  before  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  tiiat  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  tlie 
middle.”  Arrian  {A nab.  i.  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  south 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  coast.  He  does  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.  Mount  Climax  is  that 
port  of  the  coast  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lycia,  and  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Adtilia. 
Beaufort  observes  {Karamania,  p.  116):  “the  road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrupted  in  some 
places  by  projecting  cliffs,  which  would  have  been 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  men 
could  readily  pass  by  wading  through  the  water." 
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observes  that  Arrian  “ ascribes  the  reflux  of  tlie 
*sea  to  its  true  cause,  the  influence  of  the  wind.” 
.Alexander  himself,  in  his  letters,  which  Plutarch 
refers  to  (.4  lex.  c.  17),  simply  states  the  fact  of  his 
passing  by  the  Climax;  but  it  became  a fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  way  for  the 
conqueror. 

2.  Polybius  (v.  72)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
about  the  so-called  Climax  (rV  KaKovp4vr)v  k\1- 
p.axa'),  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  defiles  leads  to 
Saponla.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  Lycian  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  formed 
a boundary  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
I’i-ridia  was  named  Climax.  Saponla  was  one  of 
Itie  passes  that  led  over  this  range  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia-  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  v.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a pass  in  tbe  Climax  to  Pcrgc. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  from  Phaselis,  he  sent  a part 
of  the  army  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  This  route  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
■which  Garsyeris  reached  t'*«  same  place.  Arrian 
observes  that  the  Thracians  had  made  a road  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander’s  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  port,  it  was 
possible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  is  the  name  of  a place  on  the  coast  of 

Paphlagonia  between  Cytorus  and  Cape  Carambis. 
Marxian  {Peripl.  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  east  of 
Crobialus.  Ptolemy  (v.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
latia, and  it  is  the  first  place  after  Cytorus  which 
he  mentions  on  this  coast.  [G.  L.] 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argcia.  [Argor,  p.  201.] 

CLIMAX  MONS  (KA tpedi  opos , Ptol.),  a moun- 
tain of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a landmark  se- 
veral times  in  Ptolemy’s  description  of  the  country 
(vi.  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  Sumdra , or  No- 
kil  SumdrOy  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen.  ( Descrip . de  f Arabic,  vol. 
iii.  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  (Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  NakU , may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  roods  ascend  the 
steep  hills  of  the  Djcbal  (la  n.*).  [G.W.] 

CLIMBERRIS  or  CLIMBERRUM,  a town  of  tbe 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta, 
x Augusta.]  Vossius  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  El  turn  berrum , except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climberrum.  He  adds 
that  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cliberrmn,  and 
D'Anville  also  says  that  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
enaer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eliberre.  In  the  Anto- 
nine  ltin.  it  is  Climberrum.  The  termination  berre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  “ new ; ” and  » mm  is 
said  to  mean  44  town."  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  Is  a town  and  river  Illibcrris 
bet  ween  Kuscino  and  the  I*y  renaeum  Promontoriuin ; 
and  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ansci.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE  (KAtrra/),  a place  in  the  interior  of 
Brthynia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
Parthenios.  The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a Cilician  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  41)  as  subjects  of  a Cappa- 
docian Archelaus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This 
Arc  he  la  us  appears  to  have  been  a king  of  Cilicia 
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TYaohea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia, 
for  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  which  Tacitus 
refers  in  the  fsuo-age  cited  above.  [Cappadocia 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  refused  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Homan  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  There  they  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  king,  until  M.  Trebellius  was 
sent  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius tbe  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a leader  Trosoboros,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  cultivators,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  besieged  the  town  of  Anemuritun, 
a place  probably  near  the  promontory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  lost 
Antioch  us,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  cajoling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  putting  Trueoborcs  and  a few  of  the  chiefs  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measures. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  [G.  L.1 

CLITE'RNIA,  or  CLITERXUM.  1.  (KA</- 
T'pvov,  Ptol. : Eth . Clitcminus),  a city  of  the  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  Carseoli. 
The  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  a 44  Duumvir 
Clitemiae"  at  a place  called  Capradosso  about  9 
miles  from  Hieti  iu  the  upper  valley  of  the  Soho, 
affords  some  reason  for  regarding  this  spot  (whore 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town)  as  the  site 
of  Cliternia,  though,  as  tbe  inscription  is  merely 
sepulchral,  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive. 
(Bunsen,  Antichi  Stabiliinenti  Jtalici , p.  1 13,  in  the 
Armnli  dell’  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi. ; Abeken,  Id.  I, 
p.  88.) 

2.  A town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  between  the  Tifemus  aud  the 
F rente.  (Plin.  iii  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §6.) 
Ancient  writers  afford  no  further  clue  to  its  position, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Licchiano , on  the  left  of  the  torrent  uf 
Saccionc,  about  5 miles  E.  of  S.  Martino.  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  Clitomianum,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Sloria  di  Larina , pp.  17,  18,  356 — 8; 
Romaneili,  voL  iii.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLITOR.  [Clbitou.] 

CLITUMNUS  {ClUunno),n  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  tlie 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a well-known  and  very  accurate 
description  has  been  left  us  by  tlie  younger  Pliny 
(£/».  viii.  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
Spuleto  and  Folifpto,  at  a place  called  Le  Vene,  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  under  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  he 
navigable  for  boots,  the  waters  of  which  are  deep 
and  clear  as  crystal:  it  lias  a course  of  about  9 miles 
to  Mevania  ( IJevagna ),  below  which  it  assumes  tho 
name  of  Timia : and  appears  to  have  been  iu  ancient 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tilier.  [Tinia.]  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  still  called  the  Clitunno.  Pliny  describes 
the  source  of  the  Ulitumnus  in  a manner  that  suffi- 
ciently shows  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  an  object 
of  local  veneration,  but  us  a sight  to  be  visited  by 
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strangers;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  emperor  Ca-  I 
ligula  undertaking  a journey  for  this  express  purpose,  ] 
and  Honorius  turning  aside  from  his  progress  along 
the  Flaminian  Way  for  the  same  object,  (Suet.  Cat 
41;  Claudian.  tie  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  506.)  The  hill 
immediately  above  the  principal  source  was  clothed, 
in  Pliny's  time,  with  a gmve  of  ancient  cypresses: 
close  ahove  the  water  was  a temple  of  Clitummis 
himself,  while  numerous  smaller  shrines  or  chattels 
( sactlla ) of  local  divinities  were  scattered  around. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded caused  these  to  be  preserved  down  to  a late 
period ; and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  611)  under  the  name  of  Sarraria,  without  any 
notice  of  the  Clitumnus.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  t'-mples  still  remains,  converted  into  a Christian 
chapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  p'rdtion 
near  the  principal  source  it  prohably  occupies  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Clitummis  himself,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
architecture  being  of  a debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  pcriml  of  the  Lower  Kmpire.  (Forsyth's 
Italy,  p.  124,  4th  ed.;  Eustace's  Class.  Tour , voL  i. 
p»  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitumnus  were  bestowed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  people  of  Hispetlum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  (7rer»),  from  which  it  was 
only  4 miles  distant.  (Itin.  Hier.  p.  611.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitumnus  flows,  from  its  sources 
to  Mcvania,  is  a broad  strip  of  perfectly  k'vel  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  ride.  It  is  a tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  josttirages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  sire  ami  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  occasions  uf 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  colour 
wras  thought  to  result  from  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  theClitum-  [ 
Bus:  but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  cattle  are  no  longer  J 
remarkable  tor  their  whiteness.  (Yirg.  Gear.  ii.  146; 
Proper!  ii.  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  452;  Juv.  xii.  13, 
and  SchoL  ad  loc. ; Stat.  Silt.  i.  4.  129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9:  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

CI.ODIA'XA.  a town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  mad  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
Apollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genusus  in 
B.  c.  168.  {/tin.  AnL ; Tab.  Pent;  Liv.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  .V orthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

C LODI  A' N l’S  (K\<M>btayof  j Uobregnt  Menor  or  I 
Mttga),  a river  of  llispemia  Tarraconenris.  at  the  E.  1 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  bar-  j 
hour  of  EitroitlAE.  (Mela.  ii.  6;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §20; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.  S] 

CLOT  A.  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus  , 
{Agric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clyde.  [R.  G.  L-] 

CLUANA,  a town  of  Pieenum,  mentioned  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  ami  Potentia.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 6.; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  rite  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a small  town,  now 
called  5.  I I [iid to  a Mare,  about  4 miles  from  the 
sea.  ami  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo.  (Bacci, 

A otizie  i FI/  ant  tea  Cluana.  4 to.  Maceraia,  1716; 
Abcken,  At  did  I (alien,  p.  120.)  fE.  H.  B.]  | 


I CLUDRUS.  [ErMKfiA.] 

CLU'NIA  (KAouria  wo AarWa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56).  a 
city  of  the  Arevaoa c in  Hispania  Tarraconenris,  the 
last  considerable  place  in  Celliberia,  on  the  W.  {Cel- 
tiheriat  jin  is,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a colony, 
and  the  seat  of  a conrentne  juridicus , comprisitg 
14  peoples  of  the  Varduli,  4 of  the  Turmodigi.  5 of 
the  Carictes  and  Vennensea,  4 of  the  Pelcmlones,  18 
of  the  Yacrmei,  7 of  the  Cantabri,  10  of  the  Au- 
trigenes,  6 of  the  Arevacae,  and  22  of  the  Allures 
(at  least  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny's 
enumeration).  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  visible  on 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  with  rocks 
which  form  a natural  wall,  between  Coruna  del 
Conde  and  Pntnalda  de  Ccwtro  (I)ion  Cass,  xsxix. 
54;  Plut.  Galba,  6;  Florez,  Ftp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.268, 
v.  p.  51 : coins,  Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  304,  voL  ii 
p.  641 ; Mionnet,  vol.  L p.  39,  Supjd.  voL  i.  p.  79; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  [P.  S.j 

CLU'SIUM  (KAowtrxor:  Eth.  Cluslnus:  Chinny 
an  inland  city  of  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  ami 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twelve  which  formed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
[On  this  point,  sec  Etruria.]  It  was  situated 
about  2U  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a small  lake,  to 
which  it  gave  name  {rj  wtpl  KAovoior  Ki/snj,  Strab. 
v.  p.  226):  this  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  ChittsL 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  ( 100  Roman 
miles)  from  Rome;  this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antouine  Itinerary,  which  gives  the  distance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  must  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  285.)  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  Clurium  as  a very  anc  ient  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  Virgil  places  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etruria  that  assisted  Aeneas 
agaiuri  Tumus  (Act*,  x.  167).  We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Camara,  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fact  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clurium  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  567  ; Muller, 
Ktruskrr,  vol.  t.  p.  102.)  Send  us  {ad  Am.  x.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clusius,  a son  of  Tyrrliecus, 
which  may  la?  thought  to  favour  this  view;  but  no 
dependence  can  lie  placed  on  such  statements.  When 
Clurium  first  appears  in  history  it  was  one  of  the 
moot  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  it,  as  stane 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metropolis  U 
Etruria,  or  to  have  exercised  any  more  than  a tem- 
porary and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  cities 
of  the  league.  The  prominence  that  it  assumed 
under  the  rule  of  Porsena  was  evidently  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  reputation  of 
that  monarch  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  neither  Livy  nor  Dio- 
nysius represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  form 
than  those  of  his  own  state,  though  later  rhetorical 
writers  call  him  “rex  Etruscorum."  (Liv.  L c.i 
Dionvg.  v.  21 ; Flor.  i.  10;  Plut.  JPopL  16.)  At  an 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  durian* 
as  uniting  with  four  other  Etruscan  cities  (Amt i am, 
Yolaterrao,  Rusellac,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a league 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  fire  appear  on 
a fitting  of  perfect  equality,  (Dionvs.  iii.  51.)  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  I’arsena  can  be  received 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  fur  supp ring 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome.  (Nie- 
buhr, rul.  i.  pp.  54C — 548.)  Ue  subsequently  seat 
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an  army  under  his  son  A runs  to  attack  Aricia,  bnt  ] 
the  young  prince  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Liv.  ii. 
14;  Dicmys.  v.  36.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Clusium  till  the  invasion  of  the  Scnonian 
Gauls  in  B.c.  391,  an  event  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  a citizen  of  Clusium, 
who  sought  to  avenge  his  private  dishonour  by  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
however,  though  they  in  the  first  instance  laid  siege 
to  Clusium,  were  soon  induced  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  former  city  thus  escaped  from 
destruction.  (Liv.  v.  33,  35,  36;  Dionvs.  Exc.  Mai, 
xiii.  14 — 17;  Diod.xiv.  113;  Plat. CamilL  15 — 17.) 
Near  a century  later  Clusium  witnessed  a second 
invasion  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Scnones  having, 
in  B.  O.  295,  made  a sndden  irruption  into  Etruria, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (Liv.  x.  25,  26;  PoL  ii.  19.)  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
but  little  of  Clusium,  the  Clusini  being  only  once 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perusians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Rome  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  city  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
225  during  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  those  for- 
midable invaders  for  the  third  time  npjjeared  tinder 
its  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Tela- 
mon. (Pol.  ii.  25.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Clusians  were  active  in  supplying  com  and  tim- 
ber for  the  fleet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45);  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  they  appear,  in 
common  with  many  other  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.  Two  suc- 
cessive battles  w'ere  fought  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sulla  were  victorious.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28;  Appian. 
B.  C.  L 89 ; Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.)  Very  little  is 
known  of  Clusinm  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  in- 
scriptions attest  its  continued  existence  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distinguishes  the  “ Clusini 
novi  n and  “ Clusini  veteres ,”  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  like  Arretium,  it  must  have  received  a fresh 
colony  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  separate  rights;  but 
the  period  and  circumstances  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clusium  is  still  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a bishop,  a distinction  which  it  lias  re- 
tained without  interruption  to  the  present  day ; and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bited. Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  but  it  has  considerably  revived,  and  is  now 
a flourishing  though  small  city,  with  about  3000 
inhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 49; 
Urn.  Ant.  p.  285;  Tab.  Pent.;  Gori,  Inter.  Etr.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  399 — 424;  Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.) 

Chiusi  retains  but  very  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  coastruction  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
rusia  and  Tuder;  and  a few  fragments  of  architec- 
tural decorations  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modern  town.  But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  yielded  a rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
sepulchral  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  arc  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered by  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  pottery  in 
particular  is  of  a very  peculiar  style,  “ a coarse, 
black,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque 
decorations,  rude  workmanship,  and  no  artistic 
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beauty.”  The  figures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are 
in  relief,  and  represent  for  the  most  part  monsters 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Vulci,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
bear  tlie  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art.  The  unis  in 
stone  and  terra-cotta  resemble  those  found  at  VoU 
terra,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a late  period. 
Several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a style  very  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii. (For  a full  description  of  these  works  of  art, 
see  Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—384.) 

About  3 miles  XNE.  of  Chiusi  is  a hill  of  conic  al 
form,  called  the  Poygio  Gajella,  which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  times  into  a vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a number  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  hill.  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a marvellous  account  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  from  Varro;  but  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstructure  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  received  as  other 
than  fabulous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modern  writers  have  believed 
it  literally,  and  attempted  a restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  13.  s.  19; 
Miiller,  Etrusker , vol.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
Jtalien , pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  /.  c.,  pp.  385 — 400, 
where  the  opinions  of  numerous  modern  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  cited  and  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clusium  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Cetona, 
Sarteano , Chiancutno , and  M ontejmlciano , nil  of 
them  situated  within  a few  miles  of  Chiusi;  but  we 
haze  no  trace  of  the  ancient  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  city  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
as  well  os  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spit.  (Plin.  xviii. 
7.  s.  12;  Colnm.  ii.  6.  § 3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  (Ep.  i.  15.  9).  [E.  11.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAotsrioi),  a river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padann.now  called  the  Chiese, which  rises  in  theRhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a considerable  lake  now  known 
as  the  Logo  d IJro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a winding 
course  for  some  distance  through  the  Val  Sabbia, 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollius  ( Oglio ),  about  20  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Padus.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  between  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Peut.  **  Cleusis,"  which  is  a close  approximation  to 
its  inodtm  form  of  Chiese.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KA ubai),  a place  in  Caria  in  the  Rho- 
dian Peraca.  (PtoL  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (l^rckheymer’s,  for  instance) 
i are  said  to  have  Oiydae;  but  the  name  is  Clyduo 
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Ui  the  Sudiaamus,  which  places  it  30  stadia  east  of 
the  Prom  on  tort  Pedal  i urn,  probably  Cape  lloko- 

mad  hi.  [G.  L.] 

CLY'PEA.  [Aarin.] 

CLYSMA  (KAwr>*a),  the  name  given  by  Euse- 
bios to  the  Heroopolitan  or  western  jrulf  uf  the  I tod 
Sea,  through  which  the  Israelites  f**Md  on  dry  land. 
(Onomtut.  s.  v.  B# • A treater.)  Philuetorgius  (if.  A*, 
iii.  5)  says  that  the  gulf  was  so  called  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated ; which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  site  uf  the  modern  Suez  was  anciently 
occupied  by  a towu  of  this  name,  lit  corroboration  of 
this,  Kpiptuuiius  ( aJr . liner,  lib.  ii.  p.  618)  men- 
tions t b ndarpov  too  KAoj paros  as  one  of  the  three 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea, — the  others  being  Alla  or  Klaih. 
and  Berenice  (anciently  Kzion-geber),  both  situated 
on  the  Elanitic  gulf.  ( Belaud.  Vainest  pp.  471,472, 

[G.  W.] 

CNA'CALUS  MONS.  [C.umiyak. j 
CNACION.  [I.Acoxu.J 
CNAl’SUM.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.J 
CNKMl'DKS.  [Cxbmm.] 

CXE.MIS  (Krrj>us),  a range  of  mountains  forming 
the  boundary  between  Phocis  and  the  Epicnemidii 
Locri,  who  received  their  distinguishing  name  from 
this  mountain.  Mount  Cnemia  was  a continuation 
of  Callidromus,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  modem  town  of 
Vmndonitza.  (St rah.  is.  pp.  4 1 6, 425 ; Leake,  North 
em  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  180.)  A spur  of  this 
mountain,  running  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the  pro* 
montury  Cxkmidks  (Kkt jfu&ti),  oppeite  the  islands 
called  Lichades  and  the  Kubocan  promontory  Ce- 
nacutn.  Upon  this  promontory  stood  a fortress,  also 
called  Cnemides,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thrunium. 
It  was  near  the  modem  NikordkL  (Strab.  ix.  p.  426 ; 
Pud.  iii.  15.  § 10;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6;  called  Cnemia 
by  Scylax,  p.  23,  and  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  comp.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

CNIDUS  (Knftor,  Cnidus:  Eth.  KWStor),  a city 
in  Curia,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a long  jenin- 
sula,  which  forms  the  aouthern  side  of  the  bay  (.wiled 
Cenuuicus.  Strabo  (p.  656)  describes  Cnidus  accu- 
rately : 44  it  has  two  ports,  one  of  which  can  be 
closed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes,  and  it  lias  a 
station  for  twenty  ships;  there  lies  in  front  of  the 
city  an  island  about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  lofty,  in 
the  form  of  a theatre,  joined  by  a causeway  to  the 
mainland,  ami  making  Cnidus  in  a manner  two 
cities,  for  a large  (art  of  Cuidus  is  on  the  island, 
which  covers  both  the  luirbours.”  This  island,  now 
called  Cape  Krio,  is  united  to  the  main  by  a sandy 
isthmus.  The  island  is  about  600  yards  long,  with  , 
an  average  width  of  about  150  yards.  Strabos  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
aide  towards  the  sea  the  island  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
and  it  slopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  har- 
bours, which  gives  it  the  appearance  that  Strabo 
mentions.  44  On  each  side  of  the  isthmus  there  is 
an  artificial  harbour;  the  smallest  (on  the  north 
aide)  hss  a narrow  entrance  between  high  piers,  and 
was  evidently  the  closed  basin  for  trireme*  which 
Strabo  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
formed  by  two  transverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  carried  into  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect;  the 
other,  wliich  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west 
swell,  can  only  I*  seen  under  water."  (Beaufort. 
Kanwumia,  p.  81.)  A few  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  west  pier  there  is  very  deep  water  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  southern  harbour:  it  is  marked  17  1 
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fathoms  in  Beaufort’s  plan.  The  water  shoals  from 
the  entrance  of  each  harbour  to  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connect*  Cape  Krio  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  Cuidiane  doubtless  found  no  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main  when  they  con- 
st rue  ted  their  causeway.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
alter  Strabo,  in  two  different  passages  (viti.  30.  § 2, 
v.  24.  § 7),  says  that  the  Island  of  Cnidus  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel,  which 
he  calls  Euripus ; and  in  ooe  of  the  passages  he  says 
tlrnt  there  was  a bridge  over  it.  He  add*  tliat  the 
chief  (art  of  the  city  is  on  the  mainland  uf  Caria,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  most  of  the  chief  buildings.  There 
is  perhaps  no  inconsistency  between  Strabo  and  1’au- 
sanias,  for  if  there  was  a bridge,  there  was  probably 
a causeway  too. 

The  site  of  Cnidus  is  covered  with  ruins  u is 
J every  direction,  particularly  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
harliour.  To  the  SYV.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
quay,  supported  by  Cyclopian  walls,  and  in  some 
place*  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks,  which 
ri.-o  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge.”  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  Hamilton  found  the 
walls  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  and  traced  them 
throughout  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
harbour.  44  The  city  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  one 
running  cost  and  west,  the  other  almost  north  and 
south,  and  unittd  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town;  the  former  is  portly  Cyclopian, 
and  partly  {iseudiaodomous,  but  the  style  improves 
a*  it  ascend*.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very 
perfect,  and  contains  two  or  three  tower*  in  a state 
of  great  preservation ; it  is  also  the  best  constructed, 
being  probably  of  a later  date  and  purely  isoduraou^ 
— The  walls  in  the  peuinsuln  are  also  well  preserved, 
containing  a round  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ex- 
tremity, near  the  northern  harbour.”  (Hamilton.)  No 
ancient  city  has  been  more  mercilessly  plundered 
than  Cnidus;  its  proximity  to  the  sea  may  account 
for  its  present  condition.  There  are  two  theatre^ 
tme  of  which  had  a diameter  of  400  feet,  both  in  a 
ruined  condition,  a Doric  stoa,  and  the  basemeut  uf  a 
large  building  which  may  have  been  a temple.  The 
two  theatres  were  on  the  mainland  side.  On  the 
site  of  the  town  there  are  circular  or  pear-shaped 
holes  in  the  ground  covered  with  cement,  which 
must  have  been  cisterns,  a»  Hamilton  supposes,  fur 
holding  min  water;  44  for  there  is  neither  stream  nor 
fountain  anywhere  near."  Cnidus  contains  examples 
uf  Greek  architecture  of  dill’ rent  kinds,  both  Doric 
and  Ionic.  The  drawings  of  the  moot  iinjortaul 
remains  are  published  in  the  louian  Antiquities  uf 
tlie  Dilettanti  Society. 
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About  a mile  or  more  from  the  eastern  irate  of 
Cnidus  are  numerous  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
building  of  considerable  extent.  “ One  of  the  largest 
is  a square  of  120  feet,  with  walls  of  beautiful  po- 
lygonal construction  and  a regular  coping  of  Hat 
slabs;  within  this  space  arc  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs."  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  of  these  tombs  is  in  some  few  cases  built  in 
horizontal  courses,  but  the  polygonal  blocks  are  most 
frequent.  In  the  interior  there  are  either  “ arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passages  covered  with  Hat  stones ; the 
vaults  are  either  formed  of  large  Cyclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  together.”  (Ha- 
milton.) 14  The  existence  of  Cyclopian  masonry,"  Mr. 
Hamilton  observes,  “ thus  intimately  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  must  have  been  in  use  at  a much  later  period 
than  is  usually  believed."  He  further  says,  that  this 
Cyclopian  masonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  a building;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cyclo- 
pian tombs  which  belongs  to  the  Homan  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Cnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  as  Scylax 
calls  it,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  limits  the  name  Triopium  to  this  promontory. 
But  the  territory  of  Cnidus  (n  K>-t8(a)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassns  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Kgme,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Persian.  [Bubasscs.]  This  long  narrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  10  miles.  It  does  not  seem  to  huve 
been  accurately  examined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.  Herodotus  certainly  calk  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  His  term  Doris  may 
)«?rhaps  include  the  whole  peninsula.  Pausauius 
(i.  1 . § 3)  lias  no  name  for  it.  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
Chcr.sonesus,  fur  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  as  being  in  the 
Carian  Chersonesus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§ 7)  he  clearly  gives  the  name  Chersonesus  only  to 
the  is  Lind,  which  is  now  Cape  Krio,  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Carian  main- 
land. [Compare  BiDASsrs  and  Caria.]  As  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  belonged  to  the  Cnidii ; and  ns  there  is  no 
other  city  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a certain  conclusion  that  they 
had  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wc  can 
conclude  nothing  from  this.  It  was  a Lacedaemonian 
cobiny,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopos.  (Pans.  x.  1 1.  § 1.)  It  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licarnassus. (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  aud  Lindas,  Ialysus  and  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  formed  a confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
they  bad  games,  and  bronze  tnpxis  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cupc 
Krio.  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178),  and  they 
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had  a treasury  at  Delphi  (l'aus.  x.  11.  § 5).  The 
position  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade,  and 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bibasshs],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Harpagua,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  remained  quiet. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  includes  them  in  the  term 
“ Dorians  dwelling  close  to  the  Corians.”  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  place.  Thucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  they  then  hailed  down 
upon  Cnidus,  ami  attacking  the  city,  which  was  un- 
walled, nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
unwalled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 

b.  c.  394  Conon,  who  commanded  a Persian  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Pisandcr  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  3.  § 10;  Isocrates,  Paneyyr. 

c.  39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Cnidii  is  their  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caunus  (Polvb.  xxxi.  17), 
about  B.  c.  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny’s  time 
Cnidus  was  44  Libera,”  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  three 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  Cn.  Pompeiu* 
b.  c.  67  (Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  c.  12),  at  the 
same  time  that  Samos,  Colophon  and  oilier  places 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  (Researches  and  Appendix,  vol.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  ap|«ars  in  lapoi  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Cameios  occurs  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  aud  by  all  the  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  § 4).  This  inscription  is  a memorial  in  honour 
of  Cuius  Julius  Thcopompus  (Theupompus  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  of  Artemidorus  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Aeplm  ius  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Marcus. 
There  was  a Theopompus,  a native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  haul  a son  Arte- 
midorus, but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Pint. 
Cats.  c.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopompus 
was  a Greek  who  had  after  Greek  fasliion  taken  the 
praenomen  and  nomen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  be  Molon,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero;  but  if  that  is  so,  his  father  must  have 
received  the  Roman  citizenship,  fur  he  is  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Eudoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a native  of  Cnidus; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  astronomer.  Strabo 
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(p.  119,  806)  speaks  of  his  observatory  (<r*roir^)  at 
Cnidus,  from  which  he  saw  the  star  Cnnopus;  his 
observatory  wras  not  much  higher  than  the  houses. 
Ctesias,  a physician,  and  the  author  of  a Persian 
history,  was  a native  of  Cnidus;  and  also  Agathar-  j 
chides,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
and  other  works.  The  Cnidians  wero  fond  of  art, 
though  the  city  did  not  produce  artists.  They  placed 
a statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  with  a statue  of 
Pelops  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpheius  cm 
the  other.  (Pans.  v.  24.  § 7.)  They  also  set  up  at 
l)elphi  a statue  of  Triopas,  the  so-called  founder  of 
their  city,  a figure  of  a man  standing  by  a horse; 
and  a Leto,  and  Apollo  and  Artemis,  shooting  their 
arrows  at  Tityux.  (Paus.  x.  11.  § l.)  The  painting 
of  Polygnotus,  at  Delphi,  called  Lescbe,  was  on 
offering  of  the  Cnidii.  (Paus.  x.  25.  § 1.)  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped  at  Cnidus,  and  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  her  favourite  abodes.  (Hor.  Od.  L 30;  iii. 
28.)  Pausanias  mentions  three  temples  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidus;  in  the  oldest  she  was  worshipped  as 
Dorilia,  in  a second  as  Acraea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidia,  or,  as  the  Cnidians  called  her, 
Euploea.  the  deity  of  mariners  (i.  1.  § 3).  Cnidus 
possessed  the  statue  of  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles,  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Grecian  genius.  The  statue  stood  in  a chamber 
with  two  doors,  so  that  the  figure  could  be  seen  on 
both  sides.  People  used  to  visit  Cnidus  to  see  the 
beautiful  goddess.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  5.)  Nieomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  offered  to  buy  this  precious  work  from 
the  Cnidians  by  paying  the  whole  of  the  public  debt 
of  Cnidus,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidians  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  goddess  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(Amor.  c.  1 1.  &c.),  or  the  author  of  the  little  piece 
that  is  printed  in  Lucian's  works,  has  described  the 
statue  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist.  (Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  PraxiteU *,  where  the  various  passages  are  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  coins  of  Cnidus  have  the  epigraph  ttvi  and 

Kt> jJiov.  [G.  L.] 


CXOPU'POLIS.  [Euytiirar.] 

C NOPUS.  [Boron  a,  p.  413,  b.] 

CXOSIJS,  or  GXOSUS,  subsequently  CNOSSUS,  ! 
or  GNOSSUS  (Ktwe6s,  Krm<ro6tt  Yvwa6s,  Tiwr- 
<r<W : Elk.  and  Adj.  Kruxuof,  Kv&rotos,  r»w- 
trior,  IVwamof,  Gnosius,  Gnosiacus,  ftnu  Gnosis, 
Gnashes:  Mdkro-  TeiiJto),  the  royal  city  of  Crete, 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  SR.  of  Matium,  and  | 
23  M.  P.  from  Gortyna  (Pent.  Tab.).  It  originally  j 
was  called  Cakratus  ( Kauparos , St  rah.  x.  p.  476) 
from  the  small  river  of  that  name  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls.  (Callira.  Jfymn.  Dion.  v.  44.) 
Tritta  ( Hesych.  s.  r.  Tpi-rra),  was  a name  that  had 
been  some  time  applied  to  it.  Pliny  (iv.  20),  who 
places  Cnossus  among  the  inland  cities,  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  § 10).  are  quite  wrong  in  the  positions  they  , 
assign  to  it.  Strabo's  text  (L  c.)  is  undoubtedly  cor-  , 
rupt  (cotnp  Groskurd,  in  loc. ; Hocck,  Crc/a,  vul.  i.  I 


p.  402);  and  tills  may  in  part  serve  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ments of  this  writer,  who  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  Cnossus,  with  the  known  position  of  the  city. 
Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  the  hero  of  Cretan 
romance,  Minos,  who  made  it  bis  chief  residence. 
(Horn.  Od.  xix.  178).  Cnossus  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  chosen  scat  of  legend ; and  the  whole 
district  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Zeus.  At  the 
river  Tethria,  or  Thcron,  according  to  tradition, 
tlie  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  was  celebrated. 
(Diod.  v.  72.)  The  most  received  myth  us  assigned 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  u Father 
of  gods  and  incu  ” to  this  locality.  The  well  -knowa 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  uniformly  attached  to  Cno^us. 
It  was  described  as  a building  erected  by  Daedalus, 
and  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  (Diod.  i.  61 ; Apullod. 
iii.  4).  This  monument  could  never  have  had  any 
actual  existence,  but  must  be  considered  simply  as 
a work  of  the  imagination  of  the  later  poets  and 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Hesiod  and  Hero- 
dotus, are  all  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
edifice.  The  labyrmthial  construction  Is  essentially 
Aegyptian,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
natural  caverns  and  excavated  sepulchres  still  to  be 
seen  near  Cnossus,  and  which  were  originally  used 
for  religious  worship,  suggested,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Aegyptian  mythology  into  Greece,  the  idea 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  tabled  occupant.  (Comp. 
Hoeck,  Krtta,  voL  i.  pp.  56,  full.) 

Cnossus  was  at  an  early  time  colonized  by  Dorians, 
and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  spread  over  the  whole 
island.  It  preserved  its  rank  among  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  alliance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole 
island.  Polybius  (iv.  53)  has  given  an  account  of 
the  civil  wars  which  distracted  Crete,  and  in  which 
Cnossus  took  part.  Afterwards  it  became  a Roman 
colony.  (Strab.  x.  p.  477.)  All  the  now  existing 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  metropolis  " of  Crete  are 
some  rude  masses  of  Roman  brick-work,  {»rt*>  of  the 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  modem  name  of 
the  site  has  been  derived.  (Fash ley,  Trap . vol.  i. 
p.  204.)  Chersiphron,  or  Ctesiphoo,  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  great  temple 
of  Artemis,  were  natives  of  this  city,  as  well  as 
Aenesidemus  the  philosopher,  and  Ergoteles,  wbo*e 
victories  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian 
games,  Are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Olymp.  xiL  19). 
For  coins  of  Cnossus,  both  autonomous  and  imperial, 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  usual  type  is  the 
labyrinth;  the  forms,  since  they  represent  only  a 
poetical  creation,  are  naturally  varied.  [E.  B.  J.] 


cout  of  c*o«u«. 


COBULATUS.  or,  as  Polybius  (xxii.  18)  writes 
it,  CotxxiATCS  (Ko\6$otot),  a river  which  the 
Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius  crossed  on  his  march 
from  the  Caulares  [Ca  CLARKS  j to  Uioada  (Liv 
xxxviii.  15).  After  crossing  the  Caulares  he  passed 
the  Caralitis  Palus  [Cakalitis],  and  coine  to 
MandropdLs;  f rom  thence  to  Lagan,  near  the  source 
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of  the  Lysis,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Cobulatns.  In 
the  map  that  accompanies  Spratt’s  Lycia , the  Lysis 
anil  the  Cobulatus  are  marked  as  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactos  ( Duden- Su) ; but  this 
requires  further  examination.  Arundcll  ( Atia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  154)  supposes  theCobulatus  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

CO'CALA  (tA  KaitaXa,  Arrian,  Ind.  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrusia,  where  Nearchus 
spent  several  days  on  his  return  wjth  his  fleet  from 
India.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V'.] 

COCCIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancuninm.  Rib-cAt*<er  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  modern  equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.] 
COCHE  (K»x^  or  X«x^,  Stepb.  B.),  a small 
village  on  the  Tigris,  not  fur  from  Seleucem,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanus,  who  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
count of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Coche  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  a different  place  from  Selcuceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  tliat  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus, are  precise  enough.  Again,  in  describing  the 
march  of  Julianus,  Ainmianus  (xxiv.  6)  speaks  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Coche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orosius  (vii.  24) 
speaks  of  Ctesiphnn  and  Coche  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  the  Pnrthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
( Oral . in  Julian.  2)  calls  Coche  a fftpovploy , of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutropius  (ix.  12)  calis 
it  “ urbern"  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Cams.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendation  of  Gclenius  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  corrupt)  u Cochem.  quam  Seleu 
ciam  noimnant,”  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name : to  which  Zosimus  (iii.  23)  probably 
refers,  though  he  calls  the  place Zochasa,  in  the  pas- 
sage rrjr  vpirtpoy  plv  Z«xd<r»jr,  2«X*oif«ia$ 

oruuafoueV tjj.  Pliny  (vii.27)  speaks  of  Campi  Can • 
char,  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.  [V.] 
COCHE  (K»x»?  ah  X<bcij),  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
sert*. near  the  Euphrates,  in  lat.  72°  30',  Ion.  32°  30', 
uf  Ptolemy  (r.  19).  [G.  W.] 

COCHLIU’SA  (Kox^^ow,Ta*  Steph.  B.  a.  v .:  Eth. 
KoxAiot«rios),an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUM  (K AkviBox, 
Pol.),  a promontoiy  of  Bmttium,  which  is  described 
by  Polybius  (ii.  14)  as  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
Seas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  Is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Cocinthum  hay  to  the  N.  of  Caulonia,  between 
that  city  and  the  Scyllacian  gnlf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Punta  di  Stilo.  In  another  passage  (iii.  5. 
t.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amazonian  shield,  of  which 
Cocinthus  forms  the  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Laciniuin  and  I^ucopetra  the  two 
horns;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promontory  of  Hercules,  or  Cafte  Sj>artivcnto.  Mela 
appears  to  confound  it  with  the  Zephyruui  Promon- 
VOL.  1. 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  modem  Capo  di  Brvz - 
zano , much  further  south.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  Capo  di  Stilo  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  column  (otVJatj  or  arvAls)  erected  on  the 
headland  os  a landmark,  and  appears  to  date  from 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of  “ Stiiida  ” in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  (/tin.  Marit. 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  “ Cocinto”  (p.  114).  as  if  there  were 
a town  or  village  of  the  name;  but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COCO.SA  or  COEQVOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Pox')  to  Bunlignla  (Bordeaux'). 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Dax,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a place  called  Cauatiyue.  If  this  Is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Cocosates, 
one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Crassus  com  - 
pellod  to  submit  to  him  in  the  thin!  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  c.  56  (Caes.  Ii.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  “ Cocossates  Sexsignani,” 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a garrison  town. 
He  calls  the  Tarbelli  “ Quatuorsignani.”  The  position 
of  the  Cocosatcs  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Let  iMndat ; and  “ the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bouges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  Tete-de-Buch; 
and  the  Cousints,  those  of  the  south."  (Walckenaer, 
Geoff..  See.  vol.  i.  p.  303)  [Bon].  [G.  L.] 
COCY'LIUM  (KokuAio*':  Eth.  KoauA/njf).  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Nean- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xen.  HeXL  iii.  1.  § 16.)  In 
Pliny’s  time  (v.  30)  it  hat!  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Cilia  and  Thebe.  A place  called 
Kutchulan,  or,  as  others  write  it,  Cotschiolan-Kuni , 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 
COCY'TUS,  a tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
E pci  ms.  [Achkkon.] 

CODANI,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arubiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  notef.)  [G.  \\\] 

CODANO'NIA.  [Scandia.] 

CODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  cast  of  the 
Chereonesus  Cimbrorum  (Jutland),  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Jjcnmark. 
It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
far  as  the  prom.  Ciinbromm.  [L.  S.] 

CODDINUS.  [Sipyli’8.] 

CODRION,  a fortified  town  in  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
ti pa  tria,  b.  c.  200.  It  was  proltably  near  the  latter 
city,  upon  the  river  Apsus.  (Lit.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  cal  let!  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  108).  ( Leak  e , North  cm  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (rd  KoiAa  ttjj  Ei&olas),  “the  Hollows," 
a part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  in  6tormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  jnst  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisiuin.  (Herod.  viii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus;  but  as  Aulis  is  misplaced  in  a description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalcis.  The  Kpitomizer  of  Strabo  has  C.apba- 
reus  instead  of  Aulis,  a correction  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 25),  who 
places  the  Cuela  between  Caphareus  and  the  pro- 
montory Chersonesus.  But  Ptolemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  places  the  Coda  on  the  eastern  side  of  I 
the  island ; all  other  ancient  writers  suppose  tlu-m  to  ; 
have  been  on  the  western  coast.  (Liv.  xxxi.  47 ; VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  § 10;  Lucan,  v.  196,  230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  most  therefore  have  sailed  round  the  promontory 
of  (ionuKtua  before  they  were  overtaken  by  the  storm. 
(Gn»knrd  and  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  1.  c .) 

COELE.  [Attica,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.  [Stria.] 

COELE'TAE,  a Thracian  people,  divided  into 
majorts  and  mtnoTM,  the  fonner  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  the  latter  about 
Mount  Rhodope.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Liv.  xxxviii.  40; 
Tac.  Ann.  fix.  38.)  The  district  which  they  inlia- 
bited  was  cal  Ini  ( 't*  Utica.  [L.  S.] 

COKLOS,  COELA,  COELIA,  or  CELA  (KoiAij 
Ai piiv.  KoiAa,  Ko'Ata),  a jyirt-town  in  tlie  Thracian 
Cheraonesos  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the 
Sjttrtaus  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  arreted  a trophy  by  the  sale  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecuba.  (Mela,  ii.  2.  7;  Plin.  iv.  18,  l*tol.  iii. 
12.  § 4 ; Nicet.  v.  p.  81;  Anna  Comn.  xiv.  p.  429: 
Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; HiertJcL  p.  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Coeloe,  respecting  which 
see  Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Its  modern  name  is  A'»- 
li/U*thr.  [L.  S.J 

COENOPHHU'RIUM,  a town  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  road  from  Apolbnia 
to  Sclyinbria;  in  it  the  emperor  Aurtlian  was  mur 
derad  in  a.  n.  275.  (Eiitrop.  ix.  9 ; Vopwc.  A ttrcl. 
35;  It  in.  Ant.  pp.  138,  230,  322,  where  the  place 
U cal  In  1 Cenophrurium.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modern  Ii  inula*.  [L.  S.) 

coENYKA.  [TnAStn.1 
COKQUOSA.  [Cocoa.!.] 

COKTAK  (KoiTcu),  arc  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (vii.  8.  § 25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
They  are  mentioned  let  ween  the  Moesynoeci  and  the 
Tibareni.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

COEUS.  [pAMisca.] 

COGAEONUM  ( KfleyauijKoi').  a mountain  in  the 
district  of  the  Gctae,  which,  from  its  connection 
with  the  legend  of  Xamolxis,  was  considered  sacred. 

A river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Carpa- 
thians or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  Xhe  Gctae,  S. 
of  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  SlarLiche  A Her- 
thum.  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COG  AM  US.  [Hermus] 

COLACEIA  (KoAoicria),  a town  in  Malis  of  un- 
certain site.  (Theopnmp.  ap.  Athcn.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

COLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  ot  the  cities  of  the  Damnii.  to  the  XE.  of  the 
Sdgovae  (S>Aic<ty).  Identified  with  Carstairs,  and 
with  Cratrfurd.  [Cokia.]  [IL  G.  L.] 

CO'LAUIS,  a river  in  the  country  ot  tlie  Iapodcs. 
in  Pannonia,  the  district  about  the  mouth  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tril»e  called  Colapumi.  (Stmb. 
pp.  207,  214;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  I>i  i CaMU  calls 
th«*  river  Cotop*  (xKx.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
A'm//mi),  and.  according  to  Strab  o it  flowed  from  the 
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coast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comorin,  in 
tliat  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancicuts  called 
India  infra  Gangem.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vii. 
1.  § 10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a gulf  which  was 
called  tlie  KoA»5r  KoAxucot.  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined  ; but  tlie  position 
is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  description  of  tlie 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries  I)r.  Vincent,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Periplus  (vol.  ii.  p.  444).  has  shown  tliat 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ceylon,  was  the 
island  of  Epi'Hlorus  (now  the  island  of  Mannar). 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pnui 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other 
names  which  arc  mentioned  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Colias,  Prom.  Coliacum,  Cuniaci  (K«e- 
naxoi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  an*  really  connected  with 
that  of  Colclii.  Indeed,  the  text  of  the  Periplus  is 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  faith  in  ibe 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent,  Periplus  of  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  Vol.  ii. ; Asiatic  Researches , vol.  v. 
p.  395.)  [V.] 

CO'LCHICUS  SIXL'S.  [Colchi  India  k.] 
COLCHIS  (n  KoAx'i  : Etk.  KoAxds  : A dp 
KoAx<ads),  a district  of  western  Asia  bounded  on 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pont  ns,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  as  far  as  the  river  Cmx, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  lay 
between  it  and  Aria  tic  Sannatia,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moechici,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia. 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  authors  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  westward : thus  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  498)  makes  Colchis  begin  at  Trapesna,  while 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Pontus  to  the 
river  P basis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  xi.  p 
497 ; Plin.  vi.  5.  8.  5;  Theodor.  Hist.  EocL  v.  34 ; 
l’rocop.  B.  G.  iv.  4 ; Zoaiin.  i.  32,  tliat  Pityfis 
was  the  last  town  to  the  S.  in  Colchis,  and  from 
Strabo,  i c.,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  1 1.  (ed.  Hnds.);  Mela, 
i.  19;  Ammian.  xxii.  15;  PtoL  v.  10;  tliat  the  fwed- 
tion  of  Dinscurias  (which,  according  to  Arrian  and 
some  other  writers,  was  subsequently  called  Sebas- 
topolis)  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Colchis, 
and  distant  from  Pityus,  According  to  Strabo  366. 
and  according  to  Arriau  350  stadia.  The  order  uf 
the  tribes  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  commencing  from  the  X., 
tlie  Zygi,  Heniochi,  Cercetae,  MoocUi  and  Colchi ; it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Colchis  occupied  the  greater  port 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  trills  or  sub- 
divisions of  jwople  wore  settled  ; and  may,  therefore, 
i as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapezus  to  Dioscurus.  The  district  comprehend* 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrclia  and  part  of  Ab- 
luisia,  south  and  west  of  Ml.  Eiburs.  Aeschylus 
| and  Pindar  appear  to  be  tlie  earliest  authors  who 
hare  given  to  this  land  its  historical  name  of  Colchis, 
j The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
; of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king  Arete*. 

The  inhabitants,  called  Colchi,  were  according  to  tha 
1 opinion  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Diodorus 


I (i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Stsostfia,  and 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  course,  become  navigable,  | therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  . Hnnddoa  argus* 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savus  near  .Siscsa  or  Se-  that  the  people  of  Colchis  were  the  relic*  of  this 
grstkw.  [L.  S.]  {army,  because  of  the  many  customs  uki.  h were 

COLCHI  IXDIAE  (KdAx®‘.  IVripl.  Sfar.Erythr.  i similar  to  them  and  to  tha Egyptians,  and  Dot  in 
p.  33  ; Tab.  Pealing.  Colchis  Indonun;  KiAx*t  in-  j use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  dr- 
wifMor,  Ut  >1.  vii.  1.  § 10),  a port  ou  the  Mahbar  | cuxnciriuu,  and  the  working  ,-tff -Ifanttr  (wMA  fin 
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Greeks  called  Sardonic,  or,  as  Larcher  thinks, 
Sardian,  from  Sardes),  and  also  from  their  language, 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a dusky  colour,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  from  their 
having  curly  hair.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
teems  hardly  to  credit,  this  story.  Yet  many  modern 
scholars  have  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  have  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
Idem,  vol.  i.  pt.  1 p.405;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Most*, 
Yol.  iv.  p,  185,  See.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation. ' Pindar  ( Pyth . 4.378).  too, 
calls  the  Colchians  dark-complexioned.  Ammianos 
(xxii.  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysius  Peri  eg.  (v.  689)  confirms  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Colehi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine ; as  the  Machclones,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Ijui,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasis : the 
Ajisidae,  Abasci,  Samigac,  Corax i,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coli,  Melanchlacni.  Gcloni,  ami  Suani,  along  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Moschi  to  the  SE.,  among  the  Moschici  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (Sec  under 
these  mimes.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  Rcgio 
Lariea,  a title  whereby  the  whole  country  was  known 
at  a late  period  of  history  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15, 
(loth.  iv.  1 ; Ptol.  v.  10.  § 5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  Periplut,  p.  11),  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modem 
Abinutia  (Pennell's  Map)  or  Abkhasia  (Hitter).  It 
may  also  he  noticed  that  the  names  Coli,  and  Colias, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis  ; not 
impossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [CoiXHI  Indiak.]  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  the  Phasis  (now  Fdz  or  Rioni), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  tho  Anticites  or  Atticitus  (now 
Kuban).  Arrian  (Ptriphu,  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  mime. but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents:  the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  C holms  or  Cobus,  Singomes, 
Tarxuras,  Hippus,  Astelephus,  Chrysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscurias  or  Dioscuri*  (under 
the  Romans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Euxine,  Santpana  (now  Scharapani),  Suriuin, 
Archaeopohs,  Maclieiresis,  and  Cytu  or  Cutatisimn 
(now  K chi  tail),  the  traditional  birth-place  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
tlie  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Homans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantiue,  many  castles  and  factories  occu- 
pied its  masts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  tlie  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2,  B.  P.  ii. 
28  ; Zosim.  ii.  33);  winch  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  sliip-building,  heuip,  flax,  wax,  patch, 
and  gold  dust.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498  ; Appian.  hi  it  hr. 
c.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  the  later  and  Homan 
times,  Colchis,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
naut* and  the  capture  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the 
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native  seat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (IJorat. 
Carta.  ii.  13.  8.  Epod.  v.  21,  xvL  57 ; Juv.  vi.  643  ; 
Propert  ii.  1.  53  ; Martial,  x.  4.  35.)  The  existenco 
and  growth  in  tho  country  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioscor. 
in  Proem,  lib.  vi. ; Plin.  xxviii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  call  Colchicuin  is 
extracted,  may  liave  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A.  Am.  ii.  89  ; 
Lucan,  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  tho  history  of 
Colchis  incidentally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather: — 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Persian  empire  (Her.  iii.  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  this  yoke,  and  to  have  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 9,  vii.  8.  § 25). 
Still  Liter,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  15.  § 4.) 

2.  During  the  period  of  the  contests  between 
Mithridatcs  and  the  Homans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontus  liad  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap- 
pian, Afithr.  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  (Ibid.  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridatcs  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  {Ibid.  67),  who  ajw 
peare  to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a short  period. 
Finally,  on  tho  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridatcs, 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict. (Ibid.  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  33, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Pbarnaces,  son 
of  Mithridatcs,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  of  Capj>adocia, — defeating  Cn.  Domitins 
Calvinus,  whom  Caesar  subsequently  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar- 
naccs,  Colchis  was  pnrt  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493 — 499.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  (Fragm.  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  a.  i>.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  joined  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosrocs  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
cum. At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lnzica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm.  3 of  his  Continuation  of 
the  History  of  A gathias.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoA«V8a:  perhaps  Cuellar ),  a city 
of  the  Arevacae  in  llispania  Tarraconcnsis,  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Hisp.  99,  100;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1,  P-  456).  _ [P.  S.] 

COLI  (KwAoi),  a people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a district  called  after 
them,  K»At*^.  The  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KotKiua  bp-t).  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KwAoi; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KwAocij  should  be  read  for 
Ku/pitcri;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  19.) 

COLIAS.  [Atiiknae,  p.  305,  b.J 

COLICA'RIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Cisaipina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  J/iran- 
dola  (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (KwAfi,  Dion.  Ptrieg.  1148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
Fest.  Avienus,v.  1355),adistricl  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  toCeylon.and  a little  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Comorin.  As  stated  elsewhere  [CoLCill  IxdiaeJ, 
there  is  a great  confusion  in  the  names  which  the 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  plates  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  names  Calligicum,  Co- 
x' t 2 
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liarum,  Colis,  and  Co  lias,  refer  to  one  and  the  same  1 
di. strict.  That  it  was  X.  of  Cape  Comorin  is  quite  ? 
clear;  and  if  Coltas  and  Colis  be  one  and  tho  same, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  to  the  N.,  as  Dionysius 
(v.  95 1)  evidently  describes  the  former  as  opposite  to 
Ceylon.  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  connect  with  Calli- 
gicum  another  promoutory,  which  they  call  Cory 
( Kci,)u  lacpov'),  a projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  K.  of 
the  Sinus  Colchicus:  it  has  been  supposed  by  Ritter 
(A 'rdk.  v.  p.  517)  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
J 'unban,  opposite  the  island  of  Ramanan  Kor. 
I*liuy(  tL  20.  ».  23)  speaks  of  a Promontory  Calin- 
gon, — doubtless  the  Calligicum  of  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
COLLATIA  (KoAAaria:  Elh . KoAAarlVos,  Col- 
latinus:  Co* tel  dell"  Osa),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tinin,  situated  about  10  miles  E.  of  Rome,  between 
Cabii  and  the  Anio.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa  (.lea.  vi.  774);  a clear  proof 
that  he  considered  it  as  a Latin  town ; and  Dio- 
nysius also  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  Livy  t<|>eak*  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a Sabine  city  previous  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.  The  first  occasion  on  which  its  name 
ap|jcant  in  history  is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Primus,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  a state  of  sub- 
jection to  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  Livy 
lias  preserved  t«>  us  the  formula  of  “ deditio"  on  this 
occasion,  anti  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
historically  true,  as  the  city  never  apjicara  again  as 
.ui  independent  state.  Tarquiu  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a garrison  there,  whence  lie  is  erroneously 
represented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  (Sen*,  ad  Aen.  vi.  744):  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  his  nephew  Eger  ins  as  governor,  who  ! 
in  consequence  obtained  the  surname  uf  Collatinus, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  the  husband  of  Lucrctia,  is  represented 
as  redding  at  Col  I at  ia  at  the  time  of  tlie  siege  of 
Ardea.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 59;  Dionvs.  iv.  64.)  Silius 
Italicn*  also  represents  it  as  tlie  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  this.  No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined.  Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  municipal  towns  of  Latium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a very  decayed  condition.  Strabo  tells  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a mere  village,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  “ populi”  of  ancient  Latium  which  were 
then  no  longer  in  existence.  (Cic.  de  Ix’p.  Apr.  ii.  35 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  5.  a.  9.)  This  is  the  la*>t 
mention  of  the  name  that  we  meet  with;  but  the' 
memory  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
Collatia  or  Col  latina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinns  (nfe  Aqnaeduct.  5, 10),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Pracncs- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a short  in- 
terval. This  is  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixes!  at  a place  called  Castellaccio  or 
Caste l delt  Osa , a ruined  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  i 
on  the  X.  bank  of  a little  stream  called  the  Osa,  i 
little  more  than  2 miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  1 
Anio.  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Gabii.  There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  incon- 
siderable fragments  of  walls  on  the  tide  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a steep  and  abrupt  face  of 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Cell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city.  Hence  be 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westphal)  to  place  Collatia  at  l 
Etmghezza,  another  mediaeval  fortress  on  a bold  and 
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nearly  isolated  hill  just  above  tho  confluence  of  tb« 
Osa  with  the  Anio.  The  position  of  Litnghezza  is 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  than  that  of  Cartel  dell  Osa,  and 
would  accord  much  better  with  Virgil’s  expressions 
(“  Collatinas  imponent  raontibus  arces,”  Aen.  1.  c.) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  there.  (Cell.  Top. 
i of  Rome,  pp.  171 — 175 ; Xibby,  1/intomi,  voL  i.  pp. 
478—482;  Westphal,  Hum.  Kampapne,  pp.  100, 
101 ; A taken,  Mittel  Ital.  p.  78.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (KdAAo*  ut- 
7a?  f>  KdAAov,  Ptol.  iv.  3,  §3;  Chulli  Muiijripiam, 
Itm.  AnL  p.  19;  Chullu,  Tab.  Pevl. ; Chulla.  S*lin. 
29;  Collo,  Ru.).  a city  of  Xumidia,  upon  a ln*a>l- 
; land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Olcachitc*  {Hay 
of  Storah),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Tretum,  and  50  M.  P.  west 
of  Ru&icada,  celebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  esta- 
blishments, and  probably,  therefore,  a Phoenician 
colony.  (Bron,  Africa,  p.  214.)  Ptolemy  mentions 
a pUpox,  considerably  to  the  E.  of  this,  in 

a position  apparently  near  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hay  (Ptol  ibid.  $ 4.)  [P.&] 

COLLYTUS.  [Athf.xae,  p.  302.] 
COLOBATUS.  [ConuLATLs.) 

C 0X0 HI  ( Ku Aofe'oi , Diod.  iii.  32;  Agathareh. 
p.  46;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28),  a tribe  of  Troglodytes 
situated  on  a strip  of  land  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
promontory  of  Baziuin  in  lat.  24°  N..  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  $ 7) 
mentions  a mountain  (KoAo6i*v  5po i,  tpor),  and 

Strabo  (xrl  p 771)  a forest,  of  the  Colobi  (KoAogir 
iiAoos)  in  this  region,  between  Berenice  and  the 
hartaurof  Antipliikw.  Pomjwnius  Mela  (iii.  8)  places 
a town  of  Cololm  between  the  promontory  of  Aeneum 
and  Pbiloteria.  The  Colobi,  like  tlie  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  fables.  In  tin* 
Greek  language  tbeir  name  impjrLs  u the  mutilated," 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision after  a manner  jccnliar  to  themselves  (Artatet. 
Hist.  .In,  iii.  8.  § 6;  I)iod  iii.  32).  They  w ere  pro- 
bably a dwarfish  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  rare  w hose  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fable  of  the  Pygmira.  The  region 
which  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  i*x- 
cludcd  from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  neighbours.  Hence  their 
diet  was  principally  shell -fish  and  the  casual  pt\»- 
ducts  of  the  cliase,  and  their  curtailed  proj-orthms 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet.  [W.  B.  D.] 
COLOE  (KoA<f»|  Ai prq}  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §24,31; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.),  a lake  in  Acthinpia,  JaL  12°  X., 
through  which  flows,  but  with  little  intermixture  of 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapus  {Boh r-el- 
Asrtk\  the  Blue  or  Dark  River.  The  lake  Color  is 
probably  the  'Vt€w  or  Vtiu-a  of  .Strabo  (xvii.  p.  822), 
and  is  the  modern  Lake  Demhea  or  Tzana.  There 
was  also  in  Aethiopia  a town  named  Coke  (KoA<ta 
wdAir,  Ptol  iv.  7.  § 25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr.  p.  3 ; Manner*. 
Geopraph.  vol  xii.  p,  167).  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLO'XAE  (KoAwrai)  or  COLOGNE,  a town  in 
the  Troad,  140  stadia  from  Ilium.  (Strab.  pp.  589, 
604;  Thuc.  i.  131;  Xen.  Nell.  iii.  1.  § 13;  Pans. 
X.  14.  § 1.)  According  to  tradition,  l\>lonac  was  in 
early  times  the  residence  of  a Thracian  prince 
CycDus,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  island  of  Teoedos,  opposite  to  which  Colonac  was 
situated  cat  the  mainland.  Colonae  was  probably 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  supply  the  population  of  Alexandria  in 
Tmas.  Pliny  (v.  30)  places  it  in  the  interior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places  that  had  disap- 
peared. 

There  was  a Colonae  near  Lnmpsaeus  on  the 
Hellespont,  a foundation  of  the  Milesians.  (Strab. 
p.  589:  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  § 11.)  [G.  L] 

COLO'NIA,  in  Britain.  The  criticism  which  ap- 
plies to  Camulodunum  [Cawuloduxum]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  which  the  general  assent  of  investigators  has  as- 
signed the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Britain  — the  Colonia  war’  — is 

the  Cuer  Colun  of  the  British,  and  the  Camulodunum 
of  the  classical  writers.  Coir  Colun  is  a name  in 
Nennius's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Beda  and  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  authorities  we  hare  such  forms 
as  Cobutct aster,  Colecestria,  Ac.,  evidently  meaning 
Colchester  in  Eeeex.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, we  find  the  special  statement  tlwt  the  British 
Cuer  Colun  and  the  A.-S.  Culecestria  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  Camulodunum  with  the 
town  thus  named  from  Colonia  is  another  question. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  disconnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  tho  identification  lie  in  two  pas- 
nges  of  Tacitus. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Iceni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Sutfolk),  and  the  Cangi  (on  the  Irish  Sea);  after, 
too,  a diversion  against  the  Brigantes  (to  the  north 
of  the  Humber),  the  fierce  nation  of  Silures  required 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a colony  is  established 
at  Camulodunum — “Silurum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
non  dementia  mutabatnr.  quin  belluin  exerccrct, 
castrisque  legion um  pretnenda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
ting rent  ret,  colonia  Camulodunum , vulida  veteran- 
orum  manu,  dedneitur  in  agroe  captivos,  subsidium 
ad  versus  rebclles,  et  imbuendis  sociis  ad  officia  legum. 
Itum  inde  ad  Siluras."  (Ann.  xii.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Reference 
is  also  made  to  the  article  Caxgl  The  section,  too, 
of  Tacitus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  tells  us  that  Ostorius  had  already  fortified  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  the  Autona  — the  Sabrina 
meaning  the  Severn,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Autona  (?  Aufona). 

Now,  with  stations  already  effected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  than  any  river  of  Essex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  Ostorius  with  either  of 
the  accredited  sites  of  Camulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  been  either  Maldon , or  Writ  tie  (near 
Colchester),  each  in  Essex,  and  each  in  the  very  last 
place  imaginable  for  the  ojvrations  of  a Silurian,  a 
Brigantian.  or  a Cangian  campaign,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  Iceman. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  probably  lies  in 
the  fact  of  Tacitus’s  authority  Iwing  of  a high  value 
only  for  those  parts  of  our  island  with  which  his 
father-in-law  Agricola  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  our  early  history  during  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  ports  that  he 
knew  best  lay  iu  the  west  and  north  — in  Wales  and 
Scotland  — rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A.D.  61,  the  name  of  Camulodunum  re-appears 
(Arm.  xiv.  31);  its  geographical  and  political  rela- 
tions being  comparatively  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
against  the  famous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boodicea), 
and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trinobantes  ( Muldlesex ).  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  in  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Icenian 
revolt;  a fact  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  Ostorius.  The  actual 
movement  from  west  to  cast  directed  the  attentiou  of 
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the  historian  towards  Wales,  whilst  the  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  Paullinua  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  effected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Ice- 
nian campaign  is  a place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification  — “ Nullis  mnnimentis  septam 
— duin  nmoenitati  prius  qunin  usui  consulitur.* 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.  It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a atria,  and  a theatre. 

Where  does  Tacitus  place  it?  He  is  generally 
said  to  place  Camulodunum  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
Thames:  by  which  a slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  that  river  as  far  north  as  the 
Blacktcater,  is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  favours  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it  — “ externos  fremitus  in  curia  eorurn  au- 
ditos;  consonuissc  ululatibus  theatnun,  visainque 
speeiem  in  aestuario  Tamesae  subversac  colonine.” 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  population  of  Camu- 
lodunum saw  it.  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continues  — “ jam  oceanum  cruento 
aspectu;  dilabente  aestu,  humanorum  corpnrum  ef- 
figies relictas,  ut  Britanni  ad  spent,  ita  veterani  ad 
metum  trahebant.”  As  these  veterans  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Camulodunum,  the  extract  is,  pro  fanto , 
in  favour  of  Tacitus's  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclusive.  Tho 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  full 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Ptolemy's  Camudolnnum  is  a town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  aestuary,  tho  Trinoantes  being 
east  of  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Vent  a.  The 

current  explanation  of  this  passage  Is,  that  the  Si- 
meni arc  the  Iceni  of  the  other  authors,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  Icenoruin  (—  Xortcich).  In  a previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  from  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (=  the  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  Curiam  us  (Fore),  (3)  a promontory, 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Idumannia,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  the  Tamissa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  ami  the  Ei-e/u-munnia  the  Black - 
water.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  tho 
element  du  (=  black). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  of  confusion.  In  the  fifth , we  have 
Colonia ; in  the  ninth , Camulodunum. 

Colonia  is  52  miles  from  London,  Camulodunum 
51. 

From  London  to  I From  Camulodu- 


M.P.  num  to 

Caesnromngus  - xxviii.  M.F. 

Colouia  - - xxiiii.  Canonium  - - viii. 

— Cuesaruinagus  - xii. 

lii.  Durolitum  - - xvi. 

London  - - xv. 


I li. 

The  distance  between  Cacsaroinagus  and  Colonia 
coincides  somewhat  less  closely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Col- 
Chester  is  shaded  by  a doubt.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  Coin  took  its  name  from  Colonia , 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  CW-chester  is  other 
than  the  Camp  upon  the  Colne. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  the  present  writer,  after  balancing  the  con- 
; dieting  difficulties,  finds  the  best  solution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  Camulodunum.  Tho 
| first  he  believes  to  have  been  Co/- cheater,  the  second 
| Maldon , name  for  name  in  each  case.  [R.  (j.  L.J 
T r 3 
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COLO'NIA  AGRIPPI  NA,  or  AGRIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  simply  AGKIPPI'NA  (Cologne,  as  the 
French  and  English  call  it ; Coin , and  A'J/n,  as  the 
Germans  call  it),  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  Roman  nod,  which  ran  from  Augusta 
Katiracoruin  (Atojtt  near  B<Ue)  jn>t  Strassburg, 
Worn a,  Mainz,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  and  Bonn,  The 
road  was  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliinc 
from  Cologne,  through  Novesium  (Sens*),  Colonia 
Tr.ijana  (Kellen  near  CDres),  Noviomagus  (.Vy- 
megen),  and  thence  to  Lugdunum  (Leyden").  The 
j*»»ition  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
piuensis,  and  the  name  occur*  on  inscription*. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Oppidum  Ubi- 
orum  (Tacit.  A nn.  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  cltief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  e:ist  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar*  time;  but 
under  Augustus  they  removed  across  the  Rhine 
nnder  the  protection  of  M.  Vijaanius  Agripja,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbour*  the 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  Germatiicus  Caesar,  who  was  bom  at 
the  Oppidutn  Ubiorum  while  her  father  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  husband  (a.  i>.  51) 
to  send  a colony  of  veteran  soldiers  there,  and  from 
that  time  the  place  had  her  name.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xli.  27;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinenses  were 
made  Juris  Italiei  (Paulas.  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.8),that 
is,  the  place  had  tile  Jus  Italicum,  which  was  a great 
privilege;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  i:  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  afterwards. 
An  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was  \ 
nLso  called  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agrippinen-  1 
hium.  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  28;  Hist.  iv.  28)  observe* 
tliat  the  Ubii  wen;  willingly  called  Agrippinenses, 
from  the  mime  of  their  founder  (conditoris  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  found*-*!  the  colony,  though,  in  the  jassage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least. 
(See  the  note  of  Lijwius  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  is  well  placed  for  a large  town,  being 
lust  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Ncther- 
l:m*U  commence,  in  a fertile  country,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  countries  on 
the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  pe.it ion  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Transrlicnane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cobignc,  which  had  grown  rich.  ( Tacit.  Hut.  iv.  2S.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  considered 
a badge  of  slavery.  The  Roman  settlers  and  the 
Germans  in  the  place  had  intermarried.  The  town 
liad  a transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  river  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  long  existed  on 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  Ijocame  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Sc- 
cuntla  or  Inferior.  Aulus  Vitellius  was  at  Cologne, 
am  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  Vilell. 
c.  8.)  There  was  a temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne,  in 
which  a sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  sai  1 to  have 
liecn  the  sword  of  Divas  Julius.  Vitellius  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
sword  in  his  hand,  w hen  lie  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne.  ( Vilell.  c.  10.) 
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] Trajan  was  also  at  Cologne  when  Nerva  died 
A. I).  98,  and  lie  assumed  the  imperial  insignia  them 
(Oroa.rU.  12.)  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  mentions  C*- 
logno  under  the  name  of  Agrippina,  and  Tungri 
('Longer n),  as  large  and  rick  cities  of  Second* 
Germania.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  Franks, 
but  was  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.  d.  356.  at 
w hich  time  it  was  a strongly  fortified  place.  It  i* 
also  mentioned  by  Zosimu*  (i.  38),  under  the  name 
of  Agrippina,  as  a very  large  city.  In  the  Nutitia  it 
is  called  " Metropolis  ci vitas  Apr i ppi nenai urn. " 

The  Roman  remains  of  Cologne  consist  of  what  is 
called  the  I'faffenpirte,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Porta 
| Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  toast 
remains  of  tho  walls.  Many  statues,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  them. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a subterranean 
! ja.v<,ige  from  Cologne  to  T roves,  which  is  an  absurd 
; Action.  There  was  a Roman  road  from  Augusta 
1 Trevirorum  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  appear*  to 
be  indicated  plain  enough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  of  the  modem  road.  The 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  until  near  tiic  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  “ ci  vitas  intra 
coluniam."  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Colonia  is 
described  by  Gdenius  (J)e  admiratida  sacra  et  drill 
magnitudine  Coloniac,  CoL  1645,  4to.;  referred  to 
by  Eichboro).  About  a.i>.  1 180  a new  wall  inclosed 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a Roman  city  “ juris  Italiei," 
which  means  tliat  the  municipal  government  and  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  magistrates,  whether  they  were 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and*  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jurisdiction  and  tho 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consuls ris  or  governor  of  Germania 
Second*,  whose  residence  was  at  Cologne.  It  seems 
a very  reasonable  conjecture  that  this  important  city 
never  entirely  last  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  municipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original.  Though 
this  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable 
by  Kichhorn  (Utbcr  dm  V r sprung  dr r St •sdtischcn 
Vrrfassung  in  Deutschland,  Zcitschrift  J"ur  Gcs- 
chichi.  Rcchtsicissenschafi,  Rand  ii).  The  place  fell 
into  the  bauds  of  tht*  Franks  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  a.  i>.;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Roman 
general  Act  i us  recovered  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childeric,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  possession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  though  he  destroyed 
those  of  Trives.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Frankish 
kings  in  Chlodowig's  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
Frankish  history  as  a strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
law,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cologne  was  the  first 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Frankish  kings  got  pos- 
ses ion  of,  and  there  were  reasons  sufficient  why  they 
should  allow  this  ancient  and  powerful  city  to  retain 
its  municipal  constitution  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  should  destroy  it.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  by  Eichhurn  is  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L.] 

COLO  NIA  EQUE6TRIS  NOIODUNUM  (Xgon), 
a town  in  the  country  of  the  Hclvetii,  which  the 
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Itineraries  place  on  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Locos  ' 
Lausonius  {Lausanne).  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
I*liny  (iv.  7),  and  then  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  Sequani.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  simply 
name  it  Kquestris ; and  so  it  is  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries. On  some  inscriptions  it  is  called  Civ.  Eques- 
trium,  and  Col.  Julia  Equ. ; from  which  some  have 
concluded  that  it  was  founded  by  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
In  the  Not  it  in  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnestrium  Noio- 
dunum.  The  name  Noiodunum,  and  the  position  of 
Equestris  in  the  Itineraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  with  certainty.  The  district  in  which  Nyon 
stands  is  called  Pagtis  Equestricus  in  a document  of 
tlie  year  1011 ; and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
country  still  call  this  district  Ervpiestre.  (lXAnvillc, 
Notice,  «/c. ; Walckenaer,  Geoyraphie , <fc.,  des 
Gentles,  voL  ii.  p.  316.)  [G.  L.) 

COLO'NIA  TRAJA'NA,  Is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Colonia  Agrippinensis  ( Cologne ) to  Lug- 
dnnum  {Leyden).  Colonia  Trajana  is  lietween 
Vetera  and  Burginatinm.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
place  is  Kellen  or  Kelln,  near  Clives,  or  Clives 
itself,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.j 

COLO'NIDES  (KoAwWSn),  a town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pioaaniu  as  standing  upon 
a height  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Mc&senians,  but  a colony  led  from 
Athens  byColaenua.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
( Philap . 18)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoAws(j) 
as  a place  which  Philopoemen  marched  to  relieve ; 
but  according  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxix.  49) 
Corone  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
marched.  [Corojck.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  un- 
certain. Leake  places  it  upon  the  Messenian  gulf  at 
Kastilia,  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, N.  of  Karons , the  site  of  Asine;  bnt  the  French 
commission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  hay  of 
Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritas.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §§  8,  12;  Ptol.  hi.  15.  § 7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
Awyyj;  Leake,  Pelopo nnesiaca,  p.  195;  Boblaye,  Re - 
ckerches,  &c.,  p.  1 12.) 

COLO'NIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
s.  19)  as  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
occurring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydreia  (“  Ti- 
parenus,  Aperopia,  Colonis,  Aristcra,  Calauria”), 
i^ake  conjectures  that  Colonis  and  Hydreia  wen? 
one  and  the  same  island  ( Peloponnesinca , p.  286); 
but  Kiepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonis  to  the  small 
island  S.  of  Snetzia. 

COLO'NUS  AGORA EUS.  [Athenak,  p.  298. 

b-] 

COLO'XUS  HI'PPIUS.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
COLOPK'KE,  CULUPE'XE,  or  CALUPENE 
{KaAoirryvy),  a district  in  Por.tus  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
pLaces  Schastia  and  Sebastopulis  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  Posrrua.  [0.  L.] 

CO'LOPHOX  (KoAtxJ^r:  Eth.  Ko\o<*mno%),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Avia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Andraemon.  Tlie  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a man  went  from  Colophon,  after 
crossing  the  river  Calaon.  (I’ausan.  vii.  3.  § 5.)  It 
was  120  stadia  from  Lebcdns,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  from  Ephesus,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  along  the  coast.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, nud  was  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Pius.  viii.  28.  § 3.)  The  place  was  a short  dis- 
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tance  from  the  coast;  and  its  port  was  Notram  (No- 
tion), with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  upper  city  {y  wdAif,  Thuc.  iii.  34). 

Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia;  for  some  reason  or  other  connected  with 
an  affair  of  blood.  (Herod,  i.  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  But,  watching 
an  opportunity,  they  seized  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Sinymncans  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Herod,  i.  150;  compare  the  confused  story  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Xotium  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notiuni 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Colophon ; a 
supposition  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  w'as  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Herod,  i.  14.)  Alyattes,  one  of  his  successors,  took 
“ Smyrna,  the  city  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  ” 
(Herod,  i.  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  tlie  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Tlie 
pArty  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Xotium ; but  even  they  eoold  not  agree,  and  a Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Xotium.  The  party  op- 
posed to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Xotiuin,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colophonians,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  sido.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Xotium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  cities  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thuc. 
iii.  34.)  Notinm  and  Colophon  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Hell.  i.  1.  § 4)  ns  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachus,  a Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der’s body-guard,  who,  after  Alexanders  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thracians,  destroyed  Lchediis 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  the  j«eople  to  his  new 
city  of  Ephesus.  (Pans.  i.  9.  § 7,  vii.  3.  § 4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Ephesus  who  resisted  Lysimachus  and  his  Maccdo- 
nians;  and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  w’erw  buried 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Claras,  on  tlie  left 
side  of  the  road.  Probably  a large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (n.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Xotium,  which  Livy  (xxxvii.  26)  calls 
“ oppidum  Colophonium,"  and  lie  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affairs  after  tlie  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Colophonii  “ who  dwelt  in 
Notiuin  **  freedom  from  taxation  (immunitns),  ns  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Polybius  also  calls  the  Colophonii 
'‘those  who  dwelt  in  Notinm  ” (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  st  ill  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  {pro  Ley.  Manil.  c.  12)  when  lie  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  cities  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Xotiiun. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Xotium;  and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notiuni  or  New  Colophou 
than  to  the  old  town.  Mela  (i.  17)  mentions  Colo- 
• TT  4 
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phon,  and  not  Notium.  Pliny  (v.  20)  say*  that 
Colophon  i<  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  H airbus  (the 
Ales  of  Pausania*)  firms  by  it.  “ Next  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Claras,  Lebed  us:  there  wan  also 
Notinm,  a town.**  This  is  a pood  example  of  Pliny's 
careless  compilation.  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
Notinm  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naval  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  upper  town;  and  Livy 
distinguishes  the  two  clearly,  aud  pives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coast.  The  site  of  Notium 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Claras.  [CuARUft.]  Chandler  says  that  there  are 
no  ruins  at  Notium.  and  only  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notium  must  have  been  as 
old  as  Colophon : it  was  mentioned  by  Heeataeus  in 
his  Asia  as  a city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Nrfrwr) 

Strabo  says  that  the  Colophonian*  had  once  a pood 
navy,  and  an  excellent  cavalry'.  Their  cavalry  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
“He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it”  (rbe  KoAotpoma 
dwidrfKtp)  whenever  a matter  waa  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  the Theset etas 
of  Plato  (on  the  words  rbr  VLo\o<pvya  iyayndfa 
TpoffStSafav)  gives  a different  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  the 
Panionium,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Stnyr- 
naeans  to  Jive  with  them,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
had  this  vote;  whence  the  proverb  was  used  to  ex- 
press a casting  or  deciding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Mimnermus,  an  elegia  • poet ; of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  i.  9. 
§ 7.);  of  Hermcrianax.  an  elegiac  w riter  (Atben.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a large  fragment);  of  Antimacbus, 
an  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a writer  of  si  Hi;  aud 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaea  is  extant. 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 


i Laodicoia  on  the  Lycos.  In  hi*  time  Apamria  G- 
botus  and  I.aodiccU  were  the  largest  cities  in  this 
part  of  Phrygia.  Landiceia  was  then  the  chief  town 
of  a convent  us,  to  which  Colossae  and  more  than 
twenty  other  towns  talongcd.  Both  Laoditeia  and 
Colossae  were  famed  for  their  wool,  and  the  people 
of  Colosaae  also  derived  a great  profit  from  their  skill 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Groskurd’s  note  on  the  passage 
of  Strabo,  p.  578;  Transl.  Strab.  voL  ii.  p.  533.) 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Maeand^  was  a sheep -feed- 
ing country. 

Colossae  had  become  a place  of  comparatively 
little  importance  in  Strabo’s  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a town  called  Chonac  (Xopmu, 
or  Xovai),  and  Colossae  disappeared.  Cbooae  was 
the  birth  place  of  Nicetas  Chouiatcs,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  East  of  Denizit  there  is  a place 
now  called  Khottos , or  Chonos , situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmus.  Arundell  (.4/<a 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  &c.)  supposes  that  Kkonos, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chonae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Cbooae  superseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  His 
description  is  not  dear.  Hamilton  (Rtsf-arckrs.  Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  508)  found  extensive  mins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  Khonos.  On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fragments  of  column*,  aroint  raves  ai>l 
cornices.  He  also  found  “ the  hollow  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a low  sloping  hill,  and 
of  which  several  seats  were  still  in  si  I*."  He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Lvcua  disappears  in  Culonae  by  sinking  into  a 
cleft  (xdiTfia  *yi?*),  and  after  running  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  and  flows  into 
the  Macander.  If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  necropolis  or  burying 
place  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  sp)ken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a river,  ami  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 


Dioscorides  ( Pliny,  xiv.  20.  and  Hard u in’s  note)  under 
tin?  name  Colopbonia,  which  the  French  rail  Colo- 
phane.  The  mountain  Gallesns,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a huge  mass  covered  with  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.  The  mountain  sup- 
plied tile  pine  wood  for  the  resin.  [G.  L.] 


Cots  of  Colopiiox. 


on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a bridge,  which  crosses 
a rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  “ formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  which 
unite  their  waters  immediately  above  the  bridge." 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  TcJtorvl :,  which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycos.  Another  stream 
is  called  Ak-su  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.  Below  the  bridge  is  a narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  united  rivers 
flow.  He  found  that  the  Ak-su  had  once  fallen  into 
tiie  Lycos  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  ex- 
actly at  the  place  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest. 
Another  large  stream  hills  over  the  cliff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  Ak-su 
which  runs  from  the  N\V.  This  river  has  also  the 


COLOSSAE  (KoAo/r<rof:  Eth.  Ko\o<r<n\v6s,  K o-  same  qualities  as  the  Ak-su,  and  makes  a great 
XtKToatvi),  a city  of  l’hrygia,  first  mentioned  by  , deposit,  forming  cliffs  of  travertine,  and  burying  the 
Herodotus  (vii.  30)  as  a large  city  of  Phrygia,  ou  ! plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  its  war. 
the  Lvcua,  a branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on  This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  cliffs  on 
his  march  to  Sardes,  u.  c.  481.  reached  Colossae  each  ride  have  been  formed  by  it.  Hamilton  adds, 
after  leaving  Anaua.  [Anaua.J  The  younger  Cyrus,  “ it  is  evident,  ttiat  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the 
on  hi*  inarch  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphrates  same  channel,  these  cliffs  would  approach  each  other, 
r.c.  401,  passed  through  Colossae.  He  crossed  the  and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a natural 
Maeander,  and  after  a march  through  Phrygia  of  bridge  were  completed  by  the  touching  of  the  opposite 
8 parasangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae,  rides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  Lhe  river  below 
a large  ami  prosperous  city.  (A nab.  i.  2.  § 6.  &c.)  would  be  kept  clear,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  not 
The  march  of  Cyrus  from  Colossae  to  Celaenae  wa«  allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.  It  is 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south  indeed  most  apparent  that  this  has  been  the  case, 
of  the  Maeander  is  determined  by  these  two  authori-  that  the  two  cliffs  have  been  here  joined,  aud  thus 
tics.  Strabo  (pp.  576 — 578)  places  Colossae  near  formed  Lhe  through  which,  as  Herodotus 
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reports,  the  water  flowed  by  a subterranean  channel 
for  half  a mile,  the  soft  crust  having  been  in  all  pro- 
bability subsequently  broken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  several  mills, 
which  are  turned  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
A k-su ; in  consequence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necessary 
to  change  their  position;  they  would  otherwise  U; 
soon  choked  up.  and  buried  in  tbe  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  tlrctn  by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
of  the  mill  stream.'’  This  very  clear  and  instructive 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a practised  eye,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  is  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serves, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lycus  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  or  the  A k-su.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material : one  of  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lycus. 
The  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxi.  2)  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained: **  at  Colossae  there  is  a stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  arc  thrown,  they  come  out  stones."  Hamil- 
ton observes  that  the  Ak-su , which  joins  the  Tchoruk 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a brick 
with  a thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.  This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  was  one  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  docs  not 
appear  from  the  epistlo  that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (i.  3,  4)  has  been  cited  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1). 
Bnt  the  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  was  there,  especially  as  wo  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 

The  epigraph  ou  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  8quo s 
KoAofTfTTJCWV.  [G.  L.j 

COLTA  (rd  KS\ ra,  Arrian,  Indie.  20),  a small 
]Jace  on  the  roast  of  Gedroria,  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Kearrlms.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHE'NE  (KoAfbjvrf,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a district  in 
the  K.  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  A raxes.  St. 
Martin  (i/r'm.  itir  f A rtnenie,  vol.  i.  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Koghthen  in  Yasbourugan.  (Comp. 
Hitter,  Erdhmdt,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)  [£.  B.  J.J 

COLUBRA'RIA.  [Balkares.] 

COLUMBA.  [Balkares.] 

COLY'KKGIA  (K»Auep7ia),  a promontory  of 
Argolis,  placed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  34.  § 8)  between 
Bmephala  and  Buporthmtis;  but  ns  there  are  no 
pranotrtoriet  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Colyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
inland  of  Hydreia.  (Pelopormesiaca,  p.  285,  seq. ; 
comp.  Boblave,  Recherche*,  he.,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.  [Collytus.] 

COMAN  A.  1.  In  Poktus  (Kd^iara  rd  iv  r$ 
II vrrtp,  or  K ifxava  rd  TlovrtKd:  ( iumenek ),  a place 
in  Pont  us  abovo  PhuoNtt,  as  Strabo  says(p.  557), 
who  has  n long  notice  of  this  piace.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  Pontus  Gala  tic  us,  but  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Pontus  Polenioniacus.  Justinian  placed 
it  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  Noveilac  (Nov,  31.  c.  1).  The  Table 
places  Comana  on  a road  tliat  runs  east  from 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
mute.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  courso  of  the 
river  Iris  says  that  it  flows  from  the  country  railed 
Phannruca,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself : its 
course  is  through  Comana  Poutica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  plain  Daximonitis  to  the  west : it  then  turns 
I to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Gregorius  of  Nvssa  that  it  was  near  Keoraesarea 
(Niksar).  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a lofty  range  of  hills,  covered  with  forests, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontic  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divide.** Cappadocia  from  Armcuio. 
Hamilton  (Researches,  <fc.,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a place  called  Gumenek  on  the  Tttcat-su,  the 
modern  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a bridge  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gumenek 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Tocat.  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a Mantcium,  or  the  seat  of  an  oracle 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  liierocacsarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  “ sacred,”  indicating  the  character  of 
the  place.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a great 
mart  (itxvopuov')  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  said  to  be  a colony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  city.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus.  there  were  annually  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occasions  the  chief  priest  wore  a diadem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Itorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Dorylaus  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo’s  mother,  once  held  the  high- priesthood  of 
Coinana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  L.  Lucullns  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high-priest- 
hood  to  ArrhelauA,  and  he  added  to  the  hinds  of  tho 
temple  a district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadiu.  Archclaus  was  sovereign 
of  the  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  all  the  hieruduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  city  of  Comana;  but  he  had  not  the  jwwer  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  soil.  Their  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  Archclaus  was  the  son  of  the 
Archclaus  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Sulla  and  I ho 
Roman  senate,  as  Strabo  lias  it,  and  be  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinius.  His  father  was,  in  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  Tho 
son  Archclaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marry  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  whose  father, 
Ptolemaous  Auletes,  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archclaus  had  a six  months*  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (11  c.  55).  Archclaus  was  succeeded  in  tho 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archclaus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Ly com evies  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c.  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycouiedes.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  clear  that  ho 
means  tho  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a previous 
chapter  (c.  35)  he  had  spoken  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name; 
and  in  c.  66  it  is  certain,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  that  he 
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moans  the  Cappadocian  Comana.  Cleon,  a robber 
on  Olympus,  a friend  of  M.  Antonius,  deserted  him 
in  the  war  that  ended  in  the  battle  of  Actiutn,  and 
went  over  to  Octavianus  Caesar,  who  made  a prince 
and  a priest  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood 
of  Zeus  Abrettenna,  Caesar  pare  him  the  rich  place 
at  Comana.  But  he  only  held  this  preferment  one 
month,  having  died  of  an  acute  disease,  brought  on 
by  excess,  or  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  it  is  not 
certain  which,  though  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
attributed  it  to  the  goddess.  Within  the  circuit  of 
the  sacred  ground  (r cureot ) were  the  residences  of 
the  priest  and  the  priestess,  and  among  other  rules 
for  securing  the  purity  of  the  place,  it  was  forbidden 
to  eat  swines  flesh  within  tl»e  sacred  enclosure  : 
indeed,  no  pig  was  allowed  to  come  within  the  city. 
The  robber  priest,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat 
swine's  flesh  in  the  forests  of  Olympus,  broke  the 
rule  immediately  on  entering  on  his  new  office ; and 
it  was  supposed  that  his  speedy  death  was  the  con- 
sequence  of  it.  (Strabo,  p.  575.) 

In  Strabo’s  time  Dytentus  was  high-priest  of 
Comana.  He  was  the  ton  of  Adiatorix.  a Galatian 
chief,  whom  Octavianus  Caesar  exhibited  in  his 
triumphal  procession  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Adiatorix  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  been  on 
the  hide  of  M.  Antonius;  and  accordingly  Caesar, 
after  his  triumph,  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the 
chief,  and  his  eldest  son.  But  the  second  son  per- 
sisted in  declaring  to  the  executioner  that  be  was 
the  eldest,  and  the  two  brothers  disputed  which 
should  die.  Their  parents  induced  the  elder  to 
yield,  and  thus  the  younger  died  in  his  place.  Caesar, 
on  hearing  this,  rewarded  the  eldest  son  with  the 
priesthood  of  Comana.  Thus  we  have  a Gaul  in 
the  list  of  the  priests  of  Comana. 

Cotnana  was  populous.  At  the  processions  of  the 
goddess,  her  J(dSot,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  there  was 
a great  concourse  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
country  all  around,  men  and  women.  The  popu- 
lation was  also  increased  by  people  who  resided  there 
pursuant  to  their  vows,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.  The  people  were  fond  of  good  living,  and 
their  lands  produced  plenty  of  wine.  The  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Comana  was  large,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  tin*  temple.  So  it  was,  says  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  where  people,  merchants  and 
others,  got  eased  of  their  money. 

There  are  autonomous  and  imperial  coins  of 
Cotnana,  with  the  legends  K ofiayw  and  Kofiartw. 


core  or  comana  re  ro.vria. 

2.  In  CArrADOClA  (rb  Kinajra  Kanra- 
ftawtas).  was  also  calied  Chryse,  or  the  golden, 
as  appears  from  one  of  the  Novel lae  of  Justi- 
nian (Xor.  31.  c.  I),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Comana.  Justinian  calls  this  Comana  44  the 
other,  which  is  also  named  Chryre."  It  was  in  tlie 
division  which  lie  named  the  Third  Armenia,  and 
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which,  he  observes,  contained  Mclitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Comana  was  in  Cataonia  in  the  Anti- 
taurus  (Strabo,  p.  521),  in  a deep  valley;  the  rim 
Saras  flowed  through  the  city.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  modern  town  of  Al-Bottan.  on 
the  Sihoon  or  Saras,  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  this 
Comana.  Al-Bo$tan  is  situated  in  & fine  plain, 
well  watered,  and  well  cultivated ; and  is  a town  of 
8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  Here  was  the  temple  of 
Enyo,  as  Strabo  (p.  535)  name!  the  goddess.  It 
contained  a great  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a great  number  erf  bie- 
roduli.  The  inhabitants  were  Cataonians.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Cap- 
pndocia,  but  were  under  the  immediate  joriedktka 
of  the  priest.  This  priest  was  chiefly  (rb  xA tor. 
whatever  that  means)  master  of  the  temple  and  irf 
the  luemduli,  who,  at  the  time  of  Stmlx/s  visit,  were 
above  6000,  men  anil  women.  The  temple  pressed 
large  estates,  the  produce  of  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  priest,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  and 
the  priest  was  generally  a member  of  the  nwal 
family.  It  was  too  good  a thing  to  give  to  any  body 
else.  There  was  a tradition  that  Orestes,  with  ha 
sister,  brought  from  Taoric  Scythia  the  sacred  rites 
of  this  temple,  which  wore  those  of  Tauropok* 
Artemis.  Here  Orestes  deposited  the  hair  that  lie 
cut  from  his  head  to  commemorate  the  end  of  bis 
sufferings  ( tj  rtvffiuof  kv, urj).  and  hence,  according 
to  an  absurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  caine  the 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  later  times,  to 
make  the  name  suit  the  absurd  story  better,  as  it 
was  supposed,  it  wns  changed  to  rj  K<>ucu-a.  (hus- 
tath.  nd  Dionys.  v.  694  ; Procop.  Pertic . i.  17.) 

This  deity  of  Comana  is  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Ma  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  be 
the  moon-goddess,  as  in  Curia  the  moon-god  was 
' worshipped  under  the  name  of  Men.  The  passage 
| in  Strata,  . . . to  Kopaya,  rat  rb  r ijs  ’Ewoir  itp&r 
5 fKftvoi  Kducrea  oroud^ovai, — so  it  stands  in  C&- 
saubon’s  text, — is  certainly  corrupt.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that  they  call  the 
temple  of  Enyo  by  the  name  of  Comana.  Gnwkuni 
I observes  (Trans],  Strabo,  voL  ii.  p.  449),  that  when 
Hirtius  (Z)e  Belt  Alex.  c.  66)  says  : 44  Yenit  Co- 
mana, sanctissimum  in  Cappadocia  Bellonae  t«n- 
plnm,’  he  means  the  town ; and  we  cannot  justify 
Strabo's  text  by  this  passage.  It  appears  that 
j most  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Md  in  place  < f 
Ktyiava,  and  Greek  urd  proposes  to  read  Mat  with 
Koray.  Acconiinglv  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
means,  44  which  they  call  the  temple  erf  Ma.’ 
Groakntd  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  read 
tKtivoi  Mu  or  Mar  oroua^ovc l 

The  place  was  made  a Roman  colony  after  the 
time  of  Caracalb.  Cramer  assumes  that  it  was  * 
colony  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ; but  Caracal  la 
was  also  called  Antoninus,  and  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  Cramers  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  coins 
have  the  epigraphs  CoL  Aug.  Comana;  and  CoL 
lul.  Ang.  Comanenoru,  or  Comainoru  [G.  I-  j 
COMANIA  (Kouaria),  a place  only  mention'd 
by  Xenophon  (A nab.  rii.  8.  § 15).  It  appears  to 
be  not  tor  from  Pergamum  in  the  basin  «rf  the 
Calc  ns.  [G.  L.} 

COMAKIA  (Kopofrfa,  PtoL  viL  1.  § 9).  accord  - 
ing  to  l*tolemy,  a promontory  and  town  in  the  S. 
j port  of  India  infra  ibtttgtm.  There  can  be  Httl« 
doubt  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  that  d Care 
Comorm,  tiic  mast  southern  cape  of  the  paiMb  ii 
{ Hindustan.  [Y.J 
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COMARUS.  [Nicoporjs  ] 

COMBAR1STUM.  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the 
Table  places  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Juliomagus 
(.4 nf/ers),  on  the  road  to  Condate  {Rennes).  The 
site  Appears  to  be  Comhre , though  the  number  16 
is  erroneous,  and  D’Anville  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [G.L.1 

COMBREIA.  [Crums.] 

COMBRETO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  as  the  second  station  from  Venta 
li-enorum  (Xorteich),  the  first  being  Sitomagus. 
Horsley  places  C o\\\-breton- i um  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  rivers  Union  and  Stour,  reiving  upon  the  siini- 
Lirity  of  name-  This  places  it  near  AYroi-ford.  a 
locality  with  a Roman  name.  Others  have  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  tlie  next  station  to  Com- 
bretonium.  Horsleys  view  seems  the  safer.  [K.G.L.] 
CUM  BUST  A,  a place  in  Gallia  on  the  mad  from 
Narbo  (A rarbonne)  to  Juncaria  ( Jonquiire ).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  YJgcsimum  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  is  20  M.  P. ; from  Ad  Vigesimum  to 
Combusta  is  14;  and  from  Combusta  to  Rusrino 
(Cast* l- Roussillon,  near  the  Tet)  is  C.  The  position 
of  Combusta  is  thus  fixed  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  {KaTaxtKavfsiyrf),  an 
island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  supposed 
to  be  Camara* , to  the  south  of  the  Gul  f of  Lo- 
heia.  £0.  W.] 

COMENSES,  a people  of  Galatia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  32)  among  those  of  some  note.  Ha- 
milton ( Researches , voL  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  anciont  town  at  ALjah  Task , NE. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  city  of  the 
Comenaes  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis ; and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  village. 
He  copied  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(No.  lUO,  Appendix),  “ was  on  a large  block  of  stone, 
with  a bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bust  of  a 
Roman  senator."  The  other  inscription  (No.  101) 
u was  on  a stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a half-length 
figure  with  the  toga,  enclosed  within  a wreath  or 
garland."  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
the  capital  of  the  Comenses.  But  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inscription  contains  Kwpris,  but  it 
may  be  part  of  a word.  At  any  rate,  this  port  of 
the  inscription  is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

COMIDAVA  ( K ututiava,  Ptol.  iii. 8.  § 8),  a town 
of  Dacia,  which  Sulzer  (Geschichto  Daciens,  vol.  L 
p.  416)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Miami*,  situated  on  a hill  between  the  rivers  flis- 
trilza  and  Moldova.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COMi'NlUM  (KouiViok),  a city  of  Samnium,  the 
situation  of  which  is*  very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppusc  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  39 — 43)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Reman  consuls  Carvilius  and  Papirius  in  Samnhnn, 
n.c.  293,  when  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium,  while 
hw  colleague  assailed  Aqui  Ionia.  It  appears  from 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufficiently  near  to  Bovionum  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
Saranite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  city.  Co- 
minium  was  taken  by  Carvilius,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
speaks  of  Cominium  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
a^ain  in  the  hands  of  the  Sunnites,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  consul  Post  uni  ius  MegeHtts,  nr.. 
291.  (I)ionys.  Exc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War.  on  the  other  hand.  Livy  mentions 
a town  which  he  calls  “ Cominium  Coritum,"  where 
Han  no  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventum,  n.  o 
212.  (Liv.  xxv.  14.)  It  appears  from  his  narra- 
tive that  this  place  could  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  frum  beneventum,  and  it  is  at  least  a plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerreto, 
about  16  miles  NW.  of  Beneventum,  represents  the 
Cominium  Ceritnm  of  Livy.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  the  same  place  with  the  Cominium 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  Holst eni us 
had  suggested  that  this  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibrenus ; and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  “Cominum”  and  **  territorium  Cominense"  are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  of  Alvito , just  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  the  mins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  Santa  Maria  del  Campo , on  the  read 
from  Alvito  to  S.  Donato,  and  about  5 miles  NW.  of 
Atina,  are  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  those  of 
Cominium.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clue,  p 223;  Gio 
venazzi,&*4o  diAveja,  p.50;  Rrjmanelli.vol.ii.pp.496 
— 500,  iii.  pp.  357 — 359.)  This  situation,  however, 
appears  too  remote  from  Boviannm,  and  the  position 
both  of  Cominium,  and  the  Aquilnnia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetermined.  [Aqui- 
LON1A-] 

The  Comini  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aequiculi  must  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  preceding.  [E.  H.  B.J 

COMISE'NK  {Kofuorjvv,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  of  the  divisions  of  Parthia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  Isidorus  Cliarax 
(p.  7)  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Choarenc  or  Cbo- 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
a district  ho  caJls  Camisene  (xii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Comiscnc  of  the  other  geographers.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  be  Komis.  [V.] 

COMMAGE'NE  (KciM/uayiprir,  Ptol.  v.  15;  Strab. 

xi.  p.  521,  xii.  pp.  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749;  PI  in. 
v.  12.  s.  24  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  a district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  A manna.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 

xii.  p.  535  ; Tac.  Ann.  xv.  12),  and  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Seleucidae.  But  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypua  and 
his  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Commagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
had  ita  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Seleueid 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a list  of  the  kings  of  Commagene;  since  a full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography  under  each  name  : Antioch  us  1.  ; 
Mithridatks  I.;  Aktiochcs  II.;  Mithridatks 
II.;  Antioch  US  III.  After  the  death  of  An- 
tiochua  III.  in  a.  d.  17,  Commagene  became  for  a 
short  time  a Roman  province,  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  a.  i>.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
AjrnoCUUS  IV'.  In  A.  D.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a province,  and  its  capital 
Samos  ata  received  the  additional  name  of  Flavia, 
and  a new  aera  which  commences  with  the  year  a.i>. 
7 1 . (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.252 ; Clinton,  K.  Jt.  vol.  i.  p.  6U; 
Suet.  Vtsp.  8 ; Eutrop.  viii.  19  ; Oros.  vii.  9.) 
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In  Liter  time  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cyrrhestica,  received  the  name  of  Eupbnitensis  j 
(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8.  § 7,  xxiii.  6.  § 21  ; Procop.  I 
Aed.  il  8,  B.  P.  i.  1",  ii.  20),  or  August©- phra-  i 
tensis  (Aurel.  Viet.  EpiL  ix.  13),  and  was  placed 
under  a **  praeaes.”  Constantine  made  Hiekapoijs 
the  capital  instead  of  Samosata  ( Malal.  Chron.  i 
xiii.  p.  317).  In  A.  D.  543  the  Persians  under  | 
Chosroes  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphratcnsis,  in-  ' 
tending  to  advance  by  that  mute  upon  Jerusalem, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  Beiisarius.  (Le  j 
Beau,  Bos  Empire,  rol.  ix.  p.  68 ; XorUius.  de  Epoch,  j 
Syro-Mac.  Hiss.  ii.  c.  4 ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  , 
p.  343  ; ft.  Martin,  Me m.  but  fArmenie.  vol.  i.  p. 
193  ; Ritter,  Erdhmde,  voL  x.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  J.]  : 
COMMEXASES  (KopMrioiji,  Arrian,  Intiic . ii.  j 
4),  a large  river  which  flowed  into  the  Ganges.  | 
There  lias  been  some  doubt  with  what  modern  river  i 
it  « an  he  identified,  and  Rennell,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  different  opinions  on  the  subject. 
On  tin?  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  tliink  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  Gumty,  which  . 
enters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  bank,  between  Benares  | 
and  Ghazipur.  Rennoll  thought  it  was  the  Cara- 
Tnassa,  and  Mannert  the  Gogra.  (Kennel  I,  Hin- 
dustan; Manncrt,  voL  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CO'MMONI  (K opaorot),  the  name  of  a Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D’AnvilJe  »upp»es  that  they  may  have 
been  a division  or  tribe  of  the  Salves.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COM  MORIS,  a town  of  the  Eleutberneilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  proeonMilship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the  I 
A mantis  (mi  Fan  t.  xv.  4,  ad  Att.  v.  20).  or  the  ' 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  (ad  . 
Earn.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (Kom»A*7«),  a city  of  the  Celt*-  | 
beri,  in  Hlspania  Tarraconcnsis,  mentioned  byAppian  j 
(//«/>.  42.  43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [ P.S.]  ! 

CO.MPLKU'TICA  (//i».  Ant.  p.  423:  Ko^vAou- 
riKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 39),  a town  of  the  Callaici  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispnnia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  htgh  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLU'TUM  (AlcalA  de.  I Jena  res).  a town  of  j 
the  Carpetani,  in  llispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
high  rood  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusto.  (/tin. 
Ant.  pp.  436.  438.)  It  was  a civitas  sti/renduzria, 
and  lielonged  to  the  conrmtus  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcald,  or  on  the  hill  of  ! 
J! ulema,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  lltnares.  \ 
Its  name  lia-  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the  , 
Coinplutensian  Polyglott,  published  at  Alcald  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

COM  PSA  (Kwfolia,  l’tol.:  Eth.  Compsanus  and 
Consanus:  Conza),  a considerable  city  of  the  Hir-  | 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and  1 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Luc.mia,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  ns  a Lucanian  town.  I 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the  ' 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  confinned  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Col  on  i arum  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiii  1 ; Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
position  on  a lofty  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidus.  it  seems  to  have  been  a place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(n.o.  216),  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  himself  advanced  into  Campania.  It  was, 


however,  retaken  by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus two  years  afterwanLs,  B.C.  214.  (Liv.  xxiii  1, 
xxiv.  20.)  According  to  Velleius  Patercnlus  (il 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  Milo,  the 
rrial  of  Clodius.  was  killed;  but  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Ca ear 
to  have  occurred  at  Casa  in  Lueania.  (Cacs.  B.  C. 
iii.  22.)  No  further  mention  of  Comjisa  occurs  in 
history;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a municipium  ( I'err.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  tit 
Roman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  oae  *>f 
which  it  is  called  **  Res  Publica  Cossana,”  so  that 
the  confusion  between  the  two  forms  Coesa  and 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date.  In 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  cited,  the  MSS.  vary 
between  Consanus  and  Cossantis,  though,  according 
to  Zumpt  and  Orelli,  tlie  former  reading  is  the  best 
supplied.  The  strength  of  its  position  rendered  it 
a place  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  anti 
in  the  10th  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  now  but 
a poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  iniiabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscriptiocs 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  ( Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
356 — 358;  Orell.  laser.  3108,  3854  ; Giusliniani, 
I)iz.  Geotjr  vol.  iv.  p.  1 19.) 

Livy  mentions  incidentally  a tempi©  “ in  agro 
Cnmpsano,”  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Vidimus,  an  ep- 
thet  otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According  to 
a local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible 
at  a spit  named  Yog  hi  no  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Conzn.  (Romanelli.  L c.,  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COMPSATUS  (Kd/nkaror),  a river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  emptied  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.  S.] 

COMPU'LTERIA  or  COMBU'LTF.RIA  (£VA. 
Compulterinus),  a city  of  Samnium  on  the  borders  of 
C imjwnia,  situated  on  the  right  liank  of  tire  Vul- 
turnus,  between  Calatia  anti  Alhfae.  Livy  mentions 
it  among  the  cities  of  Samnium  which  had  revolted 
to  Ilannihal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  learn  from  coins  that 
its  Oscan  name  was  Cupel teria ; the  coins  themselves 
have  kvpelte&xvm,  which  is  the  genitive  plural  of 
the  Ethnic  name.  (Friedliinder,  Oskisch.  M t*»~ 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  the 
various  forms44  Cubulteria,  CubulteriiiLCupnlterinj.’' 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  the  Cubulterim  * 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  region  of 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Vulturous)  as  the  people  of  Compultrria, 
though  Livy  expressly  assigns  that  city  to  Sanininiu, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  !b©  anrit-nt 
city  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pellegrini,  on  a small 
hill  in  the  territory  of  Alcignano,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  mad  from  Cainzzo  to  A life,  now  occupied  by 
the  chureh  of  Ferrante.  The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a temple  of  Juno,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  it  is  prolwble  that  the  church  of  & Ferrante 
has  been  erect ed.  (Orell.  Jnscr.  681,  2418;  Muia- 
tori,  Jnscr.  p.  1040.  nos.  1.2;  Komanelli.  voL  ii.  pp- 
435 — 437  ; Pellegrini,  IHscorsi  della  Campani*, 
vol.  i.  p.  429;  Iorio.  J Gssertnznme  st tl  Sito  di  Com- 
bulteria , Napoli,  1834.)  From  others  we  learn  that 
Compulteria  must  have  been  a flourishing  municipal 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [ E.  IL  B.J 
COMUM  (Kwuor  : Eth.  K w/unjr,  CouieuM®; 
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Como),  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Karins,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Aljw;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan,  (/fm.  Anf.p.  278,  where  we  should 
certainly  read  xxviii.  for  xviii.  The  Tab.  Peut, 
gives  xxxv.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth.) 
It  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubruin 
finals  (Ptol.  iii.  1,  § 33) ; though  according  to 
Pliny,  Cato  assigned  the  foundation  of  Comuin  as 
well  as  Bergomum  to  a people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  8.  21.)  Justin 
mentions  Comuin  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Gauls  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  (articular  tribe.  (Justin, 
xx.  .*».)  Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Homans  with  the  Gauls,  in  u.  c.  196.  when 
the  Cotnenses  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the  In- 
anbrians;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  hv 
Marcell  us,  and  the  town  of  Conmm  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  36  ) After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Roman  settlers;  but  these  lutring  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Kbaetians,  a more  considerable  body  of  colonists 
was  established  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
3t>00  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  ( ?)  Scipio. 
A still  more  imjortnnt  accession  to  tlieir  numbers 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5000 
new  colonists,  of  whom  500  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction. (Strab.  v.  p.  213.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
but  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co* 
inutn,  by  which  it  is  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
8);  Greek  writers  term  it  Ned**/40>%  and  the  inhabit- 
ants NtoKtv/iirai  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26;  Strab.  /.  c.\ 
Ptolemy  has  via  Ktip-q,  hut  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ; but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  cancel 
this  privilege;  and  the  consul  C.  Marcellas  even  went 
so  far  as  to  order  n magistrate  of  the  colony  to  bo 
scourged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
l.  c. ; Suet.  Cats.  28:  Pint.  Cats.  29;  Cie.  ad  Alt. 
v.  11.)  But  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Comiun  obtained  the  full  Kotnan  civitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Tnuupadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49) ; and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ranking  only  as  a municipium,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  moet  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comuin  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  hirth- 
placc  of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  this  effect;  the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  villas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  Como , is  still  known 
as  the  Plinuma.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a library  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Coxnum.  (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
3.  8.  iii.  6,  iv.  13;  Orel!.  Inter.  1 172.)  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire:  inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  he  a flourishing  municijcil  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  honour  of  a grammarian  named  Septicianus.  shows 
that  the  efforts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a school  of 
learning  were  not  altogether  fruitless.  (Orell.  /user. 
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1197,  3898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  for  its 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travellers,  proceeding  across  the 
Khactian  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lake;  a route 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  frequented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  {Itin.  Ant.  p. 
279;  Clandian.  It.  Get . 319;  Cassiod.  l or.  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a flourishing  city  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  (alaccs 
with  which  the  neighbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  118;  Cassiod.  /.  c.;  P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a city  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a populous  and  flourishing 
place;  hut  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  several  of  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  the  two  Plinics. 

The  Lacus  Larins,  now  called  the  Lake  of  Comof 
was  a I ready  under  the  Homan  Empire  sometimes  termed 
lacus  Comacinus.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.  [E.  II.  B.] 
CONANA  (Kdeava),  a place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Coma  urn  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Koman 
I imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  K ovavtu/v.  The 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

C0XCANG1I,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a Numerut  Viyilum: 
Identified  with  AVn-dal,  in  Westmoreland.  [K.G.L.1 
CONCANL  [Cantabria.] 

CONCOBAR  ( KoyKo€dp),  a place  in  Media,  with 
a temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7;  Tab.  Pent.; 
Geogr.  Kav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kangawdr.  [V.] 

CONCO'KDIA,  a Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Brocomagus  ( Brumal ) and  Novioinagus 
j {Speyer),  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D’An- 
ville  fixes  Concordia  at  Alt-stadt  on  the  Ixiuter , 
near  Weissenburg ; and  Wulckenaer  at  JMUtcrburg. 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  SchSpflin, 
a good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weittenbury.  chno- 
domariuB,  king  of  the  Alemanui,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a Roman  fort.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvi.  12.)  [G.L.] 

CONCO’KDIA  (KoyKopJIa:  Elh.  Concordiru&is: 
Concordia),  a considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situate*! 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinum  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles,  {/tin.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  tearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonia  Julia  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  8.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 29;  Mcl.  ii.  4; 
Orell.  Inter.  4082;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  365.  1, 549.  7; 
Xuinpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Venetia,  but 
| seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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repeatedly  mm  tinned  daring  the  later  ages  of  tho 
Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Eutrop.  riii.  10;  Zosim.  v. 
37 ; Victor.  EpiL  16.)  In  a.  n.  452,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  (Hist.  AliscelL  xv.  p.  549),  | 
but  seems  to  have  been  again  partially  inhabited  at 
a later  period  (Cassiudor.  Var.  xii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  ace  throughout  the  middle  ages,  though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Caorle , in  the 
adjoining  lagunes,  as  those  of  Altinura  did  to  Tor-  \ 
cello.  It  is  now  a mere  village,  with  about  400  | 
inhabitants,  though  still  the  nominal  see  of  a bishop, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Porto 
Gruaro,  while  Concordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as  I 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  beyond 
a few  inscriptions.  It  is  situated  on  a small  river, 
n-»w  called  the  Jsmenc,  which  appears  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times.  (St  rah.  L c.)  This 
most  be  the  same  with  the  44  flurnen  Itomatinum"  of 
Pliny,  which  lie  places  between  the  Liquentia  (Li- 
venza)  and  Tilavemptus  (Tagliamento):  it  bad  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONVO'RDIA  JU'LIA.  [Nertohriga.] 

CONDATK,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  ; 
rivers;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a meaning  which  expressed  this 
fact.  The  French  names  Con/lat,  Comic,  or  Cone, 
apjear  to  be  various  forms  of  Condate. 

1.  Condate  (Kco-Sarr:  Rent. %es),  is  mentioned  in  , 
the  Ant**ninc  Itin.  and  in  1 toleiuy  (ii.  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  ami  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
muned  Ci vitas  Redonum,  whence  has  come  the 
modern  name.  Rennes  stan  is  at  the  point  where 
the  Vilame  receives  a small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
mod  between  Melodunum  (Melon)  and  Agedincom 
(Sms).  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seine ; but  it  is  now  named  MotUereau,  a 
corruption  of  Mnnasteriolum. 

3.  A third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magus.  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Duro- 
CUNi  ( />re mjt).  This  is  Conde,  on  the  I ton,  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A fourth  is  fixed  bv  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Augustodunum  (Autun)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween Nevimum  (Aer era)  and  Brivodurum  [Bui- 
vonrufM];  and  it  corresponds  to  Coene,  at  the  j 
confluence  of  the  little  river  Xouain  with  the 
Loire. 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  on  the  road 
between  Mediolanum  Santonom  or  Santoncs(£amfat), 
ami  Vcsunna  or  Petrocorii  (Perigueux).  Cognac,  on 
the  Charente,  probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Aosooiits  (Ep.  v.  31)  speaks  of  a Condatis  I 
port  us: — 

“Unas  Domnotoni  te  htore  perferet  aestus 
Coiaiatem  ad  portuui,  si  modo  depropeits.” 

D'Anville  supposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Condat  an  old  castle  near  Lihoume , which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lisle  and  the  Dordogne  ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux. 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
country  of  the  Gabali.  west  of  the  Coven na.  and  on 
the  rood  from  Anderitum  [Axdebitlm]  to  Revcs- 
situn.  The  rite  is  uncertain  ; but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  on  the  Elaver  (.1  Uier),  which  is  j 
crossed  on  the  rood  between  Anderitum  and  Re-  j 
vesrium. 

8.  The  Table  places  a Condate  between  Etanna  ! 
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j ( Yevine),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Genera.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  be  Seissel,  at  the  junction  of  tl*  Sier 
| and  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobragee, 
and  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  [G.  L] 
CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  twice  in  tbe 
Itinerary;  firstly,  as  being  18  miles  from  Manco- 
nium  (Manchester),  and  20  from  Deva  (Chester): 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Mancunium,  and  18 
from  Mediolanum.  A good  measure  of  the  circuitous 
character  of  the  lines  of  the  Itinerary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  comparison  of  these  two  notices.  The  Medio- 
lanum, which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simply 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  second  stand* 
thus:  Condate — I)eva  M.  P.  xx. ; Bovio  M l*, 
x. ; Mkdioi.ano  M.  P.  xx.  With  these  numbers, 
assuming  their  absolute  correctness,  it  won  hi  not  lie 
difficult  to  fix  the  locality  of  Condate,  if  that  of 
Mediolanum  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
tbe  case.  Cong  let  or,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  strength 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  has  lieen  claimed 
as  the  representative  of  Condate;  and — with  the 
assumption  that  Mediolanum  =*  Drayton  in  Shrop- 
shire— Northwick , on  the  strength  of  the  locality. 
This  latter  view  is  Horsley’s.  The  present  writer 
favours  a notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted’s  that  Condate , name 
for  name,  is  Kinderton , near  MhkUewich.  [R.G.L.J 
CON D ATOM  AGUS,  another  example  of  a name 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of  mag,  a common 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Condatomagus  be- 
tween Segodnntun  or  Kutcni  (Rodcz)  and  Luteva 
(LotUtt),  which  was  within  the  limits  of  tbe  Pro- 
vincia or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  site  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  on  lone 
of  the  rivers  that  are  crossed  on  tbe  rand  from  Rodcz 
to  Ixjdcre.  [G.  L.] 

CONDERATES,  are  only  known  from  a Roman 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (nautae) 
of  the  Sa&ne  and  the  Ijoire,  and  also  the  boatmen 
of  tlie  Areonec  and  the  Conde  ratm,  dedicated  a 
funeral  monument  to  tbe  memory  of  their  j at  non 
Taaricius  Florens.  Tbe  inscription  is  as  follows : 
D.  M.  Tauricio  . Florenti  Taurici  . Tauriciani  filio 
Veneto  . allectori  . Galliae  patrono  nautarutn  Arari- 
corntn  et  I.egyricor.  Item  A rvecarorum  ct  Gande- 
rs tiuin  . Provinciae  Galliae.  Their  position  is  repre- 
sented  by  Condrieu  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Rhone, 
about  ten  miles  below  Vienne.  Condrieu  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  Rhone,  purtly  inhabited  by  people 
well  skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by 
carpnters  who  build  boats.  “ Allector " is  ex- 
plained by  Mura  tori  to  be  “ tributoruin  susceptor.* 
a tax-collector.  Force llini  has  an  article  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Conderates  implies  a place  Conderate. 
or  something  like  it ; and  this  is  another  example  of 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  [Condate.] 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.,  tjr.,  vol.  i.  jj.  3.37.)  [G.  L.J 

CONDERCl’M,  in  Britain.  The  station  of  the 
first  wing  uf  the  Asti,  according  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  as  the  Benicell  II ill  in  North- 
umberland. [R.  G.  L ] 

CONDI  VICNUM,  or  (KoKSioucywo*')  CONDI- 
V1NCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8),  was  the 
mime  of  the  capital  of  the  Xannetes  or  Namnetes.  a 
Cel.ic  people  cm  the  lower  J Afire,  and  on  the  north 
side.  The  name  appears  to  be  compounded  of  tlie 
Celtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  town  of 
Xante*  represents  Condiricnum.  The  old  town  of 
Mantes  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  angle  fanned  by 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre  with  the  J Afire.  Cundi- 
viciium  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  nn  early  period 
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Among  several  Roman  inscriptions  found  then*,  one, 
if  it  is  rightly  copied,  contains  the  name  of  the  cm- 
j<eror  Tib.  Claudius  Caesar;  and  another  contains 
the  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus.  Caesar  ( B . G.  iii.  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  with  the  Veneti ; and  if  there  was 
a town  on  the  site  of  N antes  in  his  time,  his  ships 
passed  it  in  their  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a Roman  road  from  Limonum  (Poitiers)  to  Santa, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  l’ortu  Namnetu.  There 
was  also  n road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  J 
from  Juliomagus  ( Angers ) to  Nantes.  A Roman 
road  ran  from  Nantes  NW.  through  Dariorigum 
( I'annes)  to  Gesocrilaite  (Brest).  All  these  routes 
determine  the  position  of  the  Tortus  Xanmetum,  and 
show  that  it  was  of  importance.  Tarts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nantes  and  Tonnes  are  said  to  be 
well  preserved.  [G.  L.J 

CONDOCHATES  (Kov8oxdT7ji,  Arrian,  Imlic. 
4 ; Tim.  vi.  18.  s.  2*2),  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  navigable. 
M<*lcm  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Gumluk.  [V.J 

CONDRU'SI.  The  Condrusi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  os  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Germnni.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgao  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
great  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
consul  (ti.  c.  57).  The  Condrusi  and  Ebnrones 
were  dependent  on  the  Trevlri  (B.  G.  iv.  6.)  The 
chief  i>art  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburunes  was 
between  the  Moaa  (Maas)  and  the  Rhine , and  their 
neighbours  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Segni  and  Condrusi  were  between  the  Eburunes  and 
Treviri.  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A docu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Coinitatus  Con- 
dmstu.s,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduenncnsos 
and  the  Ripuarii ; and  the  Kipnarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a district  in  the  Pays  de  Liege 
still  called  Condroz  or  Condrost,  cast  of  the  Maas. 
D’Anville  states  that  the  archdeaconry  of  Condroz , 
in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  is  “ along  the  Maas,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ourthe,"  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Maas  from  Liege  to  iJinant.  Huy,  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  Maas,  about  half  way  between 
Liifje  and  Namur,  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

COXDYLON,  in  Thessaly,  Is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  defended  Tempo. 
(Liv.  xliv.  6 ) it  was  also  called  Gonno-Condvlon, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Perrluiebi.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus  between  Balamut  and  the  ascent  to  Rdpsani. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  397.) 

CON HMBR1CA  ( Leynas , S.  of  Coimbra),  a city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from  OHsipo  to  Rra- 
cara.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  421 ; Plin.  iv.  35;  Phleg.  Trail. 
de  Lcmgaen.  1.)  [P.S.] 

CONFLUENTES  (Coblenz),  a town  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel , is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius.  [Ambiatinus]  Ammianas 
(xvi.  3)  describes  it  as  a place  **  ubi  amnia  Mosel  la 
f-onfunditur  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
identity  of  tlic  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
iluentes;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a trace  of 
Homan  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antoni ne  Itin., 
tire  Table,  and  the  Xutitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  hare  been  an  important  position  on  the 
Rhenish  frontier. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confluontes  under  any 
name ; nor  docs  ho  mention  the  Mosel,  unless  lie 
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means  this  river  by  the  words  “ ad  conflncntcm 
Mosae  et  Rheni " (B.  G.  iv.  1 5)  ; and  tluit  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  and  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluontes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  a middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D’An- 
ville,  says  “ Cophelince  urbs,  Treriricae  civitatis 
archicpiscopi.” 

The  term  “ confluentes  ” was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(iv.  17). 

There  is  a Coblenz  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.  [G.  I..] 
CONGAVATA,  in  liritain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identified  with  Stamrix  in  Cum- 
berland. [1L  G.  L.] 

CO'NGEDUS  (Codes),  a tributary  of  the  Iborus, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  ( Ejng.  i. 
50).  IKS,] 

COXGUSTUS  (Ro77owrroy),  a place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congusso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a road 
from  Amorium  to  Salaberino.  [G.  L.] 

CONIACI.  [Colchi  Indiae.] 

CONI'ACI,  CONISCL  [Cantabria.] 

CO'NII  or  CUNEI  (Kouytot,  Appion,  J/isp.  57  ; 
Kivioi,  Polyb.  x.  7.  § 5),  a people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania, W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  Conistorsi*. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kurtioioi,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cunei’s,  a name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
historical  usage.  [p.  S.] 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.  [Coxn.j 
CONNI,  in  Phrygia  Magna,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Euoarpin  and  Nacolea,  32  miles  from 
Eucarpia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Conintn,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Hardnin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconium.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Ccnna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  he 
“ not  far  to  the  southward  of  A l tun  Tush,  near  where 
the  roads  to  Altun  Tosh,  both  from  Kurahissdr  and 
from  Sandnkli,  cross  the  ancient  road.”  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor , p.  166.)  Altun  Tosh  is  a little  north  of 39° 
N.  lat.,  and  due  south  of  Kutahiyah.  [G.  L.] 
CONOTE,  afterwards  ARSI'NOE  (Kuvdmj  : 
Elh.  Kuraurtvi,  Kwvwwlrrjy,  Kc*ji'w»a?os : ’ApaiyAr): 
Eth.  'Apfri voittjt,  ’A paiyotus  : Anghelokastro),  a 
town  of  Aetolia,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  theAchelutis, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Arsinoe,  the 
wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philade'phus.  Polybius, 
in  his  history  of  the  Social  War  (n.  c.  220 — 217), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  Arsinoe 
or  Arsinoia  ('Apoirota).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  Arsinoe.  Near  this  town  the 
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liver  C pith  us  flowed  into  the  AcheUms  from  the 
lake  Hvri.t,  which  is  also  called  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberal  is.  (St  rah.  p.  460 ; Pol.  iv.  64,  v.  6, 
7.  13.  ix.  45,  xxx.  14  ; Cic,  c.  Pis.  37  ; Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ; Stcph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Tol.  i.  p.  152.)  [Aktoua.  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (Kowirfiov  or  Korurwiov).  East 
of  the  rnouth  of  the  Halys,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentions 
a marsh  and  port  Naustathraus,  90  stadia  from 
the  llalvs,  or  120  according  to  Martian.  Fifty 
stadia  further  along  the  coast  Arrian  places  Cono- 
jieium,  a mar>h.  The  site  seems  to  lie  Konmjaas, 
tin  the  coast  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halva  or  Kizil 
Irmak.  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeium  16  miles  from  Amisns  (Samsun), 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5 miles  from 
NnuMathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.J 

CONO'VIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  four  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Varis,  and  Deva 
being  the  other  three:  probablv  Conway.  [R.  G.  L.] 
COXSA'BUUM.  [Cabpetani.] 

CONSK'NTIA  (Kufwatrria,  Appian;  Ko Krerria, 
Strab.;  Koroeyria,  Ptol. : Kth.  Consentinus:  Co~ 
senza).  au  inland  city  of  Bruttium,  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Crathis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians  (vL  p.  256);  and  it  appears  to  have 
lR*en  from  an  early  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  that  monarch;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  os  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  Bruttium:  after  that 
event  his  mutilated  remains  were  seat  to  Consent ia, 
and  intern’d  there.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bruttians.  when  they  espoused  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ; but  it  was  soon  after  reduced 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  years  later  (n.c.  213)  the  Consentini  are 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Roman  alliance;  but 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Koine,  and  it 
was  not  till  n.c.  204  that  Consentia.  together  with 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  I,  xxviii.  11,  xxix.  38, 
xxx.  19;  Appian,  Annib.  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a large  city : it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns, 
arid  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance.  Lucilius 
alludes  to  the  Consentini  as  possessing  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on 
a jar  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (LuciL  ap. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  ns  a town  ofj 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartncus  (Oros.v.24), 
and  in  B.C.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompeius,  but  without  success.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  56,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  colonists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  ns 
a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  11L  1.  § 74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a year.  (Varr. 
Jl.  R.  i.  7.  § 6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Consentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  marie  it 
liis  head-quarters,  while  planning  a descent  upon 
Sicily,  a few  months  only  after  the  capture  of  Rome, 
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A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a little  river 
or  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  Crathis.  jast  below 
Consentia.  This  is  now  called  the  Busento : the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentas,  Bascn- 
tius,  and  by  Joruandes  Bascntiuus.  (Joraead. 
R.  Get.  30;  P.  I)iae.  Hist.  Miseell.  xiii.  p 535.) 
Consentia  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance 
through  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modem  city  of 
Cosensa  is  still  the  cui  ital  of  the  province  of  Ca 
labria  Citra. 

Consentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  which 
led  through  Bruttium  from  Mnrannm,  in  Lucania. 
to  Rhcgium.  The  Itinerary  places  it  49  M.  P.  from 
Muranuin,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentis*:  and  these 
distances  are  confirmed  by  a remarkable  inscription, 
fimtnl  at  Folia  (the  ancient  Forum  Popiliii).  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  the  name  is 
written  Coeeutia.  (//in.  Ant.  p.  110  Orell.  Inter. 
, 3308;  Mommsen,  Inner.  Neap.  C276.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

I CONS1LPNUM  or  COSILPNUM,  a town  of  Lu- 
1 cania,  mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  which 
enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  that  pro- 
vince (p.  209),  and  bv  Cassiodoms  ( Varr.  viii.  33), 
who  calls  it  4‘  antiquissima  civitas.”  We  learn  from 
the  latter  that  a great  fair  was  held  every  year  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Marciliannm.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  Mine 
place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcel  liana  (/tin.  A*/, 
p.  1 10),  and  a local  antiquary  has  punted  out  a sp* 
still  called  Marciliana,  between  La  Sola  and  Paduin, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro , where  there  is  a re- 
markable fountain,  corrosjionding  to  one  mentioned 
by  Cassiodorus.  The  situation  of  Consilinum  is  said 
to  be  indicated  by  some  ruins  on  a bill  near  Pathtla. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405 — 409.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSORANI,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (ir.  19) 
among  the  peoples  of  Aquitauia.  He  mentions  them 
between  the  Tamntes  and  Ausci.  In  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  l’rovincia 
(iii.  4),  be  says,  “ In  ora  regio  Sardoimm,  intusqne 
Comma ranoruin."  The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  country  called  Conserans  or  Const rans. 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorre  :iud 
Foix.  The  names  Consoranni  and  Consuarani  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  one  people  to 
Aquitauia,  and  the  other  to  Narbonrn&is.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  Pliny* 
time,  part  of  the  Consorani  were  within  Aquit.mia, 
and  jMirt  within  Xarbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ruteni,  who  in  Caesar's 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Provinciates  in  the 
Provincia,  and  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus ull  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbonensis. 
The  modem  St.  Lizier , in  the  department  of  .4  rriejr, 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consorani.  [G.  L.j 
CONST  A'NTIA  or  CONSTANTIN  A (K«r- 
arayrla,  Hier.  p.  714;  Ku>yararr(va.  Suid.,  Steph. 

B.  s.  r.  Xicephorium ; Procop  B.  P.  ii.  13;  A mm. 
Marc,  xviii.  7),  a town  of  some  importance  in  Meso- 
potamia,  on  the  road  between  Ni&ibis  and  Carriuw, 
at  no  distance  from  Edossa,  which,  after  his  depar- 

1 ture  from  Nisibis,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
i s«‘|Hitamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Prucop  de 
! Aed.  iL  5).  There  is  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
I ferent  authors  in  tlie  way  in  which  the  name  of  this 
' town  is  written.  Stephanos  B call*  it  Constantino, 
and  Mates  that  it  was  another  name  for  Nicepho- 
riuin;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constantcia,  which 
i latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itinerary  of  Hieroctes. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap.  Pliotium,  it  is  called 
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Constantia ; so  also  in  tlie  Notit.  Imp.  Roman,  under 
the  Dux  Mesopotamine.  Evagrius  (27.  E.  i.)  en- 
titles Sophroniu.s  Kbivavamivaiwv  'EirirrKurrov,  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  province  of  Osrhocne.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  Antoninopolis  and  Maxiinionopolis, 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantinuK.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap  Asseman.  BibL  Or.  i. 
p.  395;  Malala,  Chron.  xii.  p.  312.)  [V.] 

CONSTANTIA  ( Coutances ),  a place  in  the  N\Vr. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  calls  Castra 
Constantia.  In  the  Xotitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunensis  Secunda  A 
local  tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  Constantius  Chlorns,  the  father  of  Constantine. 
Ammianus  says  that  the  Sequana  (Seine)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  his  geography  of  Gallia  is 
very  inexact.  The  name  of  the  Pag  us  Cons  tan  tin  us 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  Cotantin,  which  in  the 
ante-revolutionary  geography  of  France  designated 
the  peninsnla  in  which  CouUmces  is  situated.  [G.L.] 
CONSTA  NTIA  CYPRI.  [Salamis.] 
CONSTANTLY  PHOENICIAE.  [Axtaka- 

DVR.] 

CU  NST  A NT  I A'N  A ( Kovff rayrtavd : Kostendsje), 
a town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south- 
east of  Istropolis.  (Procop.  De  Atdif.  iv.  11.  p.  307 ; 
Hicrocl.  p.  637.)  (L.  S.j 

CONSTANTI'NA.  [Cirta.] 
CONSTANTINOTOLIS,  tin*  capital  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium. 

L History  of  Byzantium. 
Byzantium  (Be^cL'-nov:  Eth.  Bufcb'no*,  Brzan- 
tius:  Adj.  Bofamax&S,  Bvfopruff,  Bv£ovtIs,  Bu£ae- 
t tavdr,  Bv(arreiay6i).  The  foundation  of  this  city 
was  ascribed  to  the  Megarians  in  r.c.  667,  a few 
years  later  than  its  neighbour  Chalcedon  (Euseb. 
Chron.;  Clinton,  F.II.  vol.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a town  called  Lygos  (Plin.  iv.  18  ; Auson.  Clar. 
Vrb.  13.).  In  b.c.  628  a second  colony  was  sent 
out  from  Megans  under  Zenxippus.  (Lydus  de  May. 
Horn.  iii.  70;  Clinton,  F.II.  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  The 
transmission  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (whose  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  was  on  the  citadel),  and  tlie 
traditions  concerning  Io  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychius  of  Miletus  that  the  Argives  hud 
a share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (Miiller,  Dor. 
vol.  i.  p.  133.  trans.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  aj-ex  of  the  triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  colonists 
to  build  their  new  city  opposite  to  the  *4  land  of  the 
blind,"  alluding  to  the  *uj*riority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantium to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144;  Strab. 
tiL  p.  320  ; Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pythoness  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a position:  com- 
manding the  two  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  faci- 
lities for  trade,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  most  strikingly  picturesque  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
39 ; Zosim.  ii.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  N.  by  thoso  of 
the  Golden  Horn  (rb  K*pa\).  The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  cleansed  the  bottom, 
and  afforded  a retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fi&li, 
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j especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  come  down 
1 from  the  Palus  Mueotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 

] coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  l.c.). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a large  number 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4. 
§ 1 .)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  from  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7 miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  their  goods  con- 
veniently. as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  their  heals 
against  the  houses,  while  their  sterns  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  i.  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  passed  in  aiul  out  from  the  Euxiue.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanes.  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  wrested  it  from  the  lledca.  (Thuc.  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  § 3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7 years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (I)iod.  xi.  60;  Plut. 
Cim.  5;  Thuc.  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  from  At  liens,  hut 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thuc.  i.  117.)  In  416,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  lie- 
sieged  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  under  Al- 
cibiades,  a wall  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  effect  upon  the  Ijicedae- 
monian  garrison ; but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydtat  and  a Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  3.  § 15 — 22  ; Diod.  xiii.  67  ; Plut.  Alcib. 
31  ; Front  in.  iii.  2.  § 3 ; Polyacn.  i.  48.  § 2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  Aegos-Potami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  placed  Sthenelaus  there  os 
“ hannost"  with  a garrison  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  § 2.). 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Iaicedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  their  retreat ; in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiers  were  exasperated,  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  (A  nab.  vii.  L §§  5 — 32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybulus  changed  the  government  of 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a democracy,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  25—27.)  In 
363,  Epaininondaa  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour.  (Isocr.  OraL  v.  Philip.  53;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  356,  Byzantium,  along  with  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
united  with  the  newly-flouriahing  commonwealth  of 
Cos,  and  Mausolus  king  of  Cana,  in  an  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  [dace  by  sea.  was  prevented 
hy  a storm.  (LHod.  xvi.  81.)  In  840,  the  Athenians, 
urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  sent  succours  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  was  besieged  by  Philip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Glut  res  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  Chares  was  superseded  by  PIm>- 
cion,  when  the  Athenians  behaved  with  anch  mode- 
ration to  tlaeir  allies,  and  showed  so  much  courage 
against  the  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  (DioiL  xvi.  77  ; Piut.  Phoc.  14.) 
During  this  memorable  attack,  on  a dark  night  when 
the  Macedonians  were  on  the  [mint  of  seizing  upon 
the  town,  a light  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  re- 
vealed fo  the  inhabitants  their  clanger.  (Steph.  11. 
a.  v.  Boowopof ; Eustath.  ad  Dionya.  143.)  Hesy- 
chius  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  story*,  adds 
that  an  image  in  honnnr  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  crescent, which 
is  found  on  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet,  Deter,  dea  Med. 
▼ol.  up  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  tbe  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Geach.  der  Osman , vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  tbe  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  npon  the  crown  Demosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it.  The  Byzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  “ liturgies."  The  decree, 
which  with  all  tlic  original  Dorians  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (de  Cor.  p.  855),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3 statues  each  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  he 
placed  in  a public  part  of  the  city. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or 
tribute.  To  crown  the  other  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
vests were  either  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  par  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  trrbute  of  3(KR),  5000,  and  10.000  pieces  of* 
gold,  and  at  last  the  large  sum  of  80  talents,  ou  eoo- 
dith.ni  that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
ly h.  iv.  46 ; LSv  xxxriii.  16 ; Bockh,  F.con.  of  Athena. 
p.  595,  tswns.)  Their  sufferings  in  this  respect 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  exiraor-  • 
dinary  measures  for  procuring  money,  and  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
tliem  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  while  suffering  tbe  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polvb. 
1.  c.),  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence.  (Died, 
xix.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus.  Piusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia.  was  a partisan  of  Rhodes,  and  tbe  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  bis  throne.  Prnsias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
npon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  u 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Gallo-Grecian 
king  Cavarus,  was  concluded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46—52.)  While 
Rnme  was  contending  against  the  pseudo- Philip  of 
Maccdon,  Antioch  us,  and  Mitbridatea,  it  granted  to 
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Byzantium,  for  good  services  rendered  on  the  oceastor, 
the  rank  of  a free  and  confederate  ciir.  Disputes 
arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  winch  re- 
sulted in  a decree,  proposed  by  Clodios,  and  put  m 
force  by  Piso,  who  exhibited  himself  rather  as  a con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magistrate.  (Cic.  tie  Pros. 
Consul.  2—4;  Tac,  Ann  xii.  62.)  It  appears  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  had  to  pay, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  lasses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  reduced  it  te 
the  condition  of  a Roman  province.  (Suet.  Vesp.S  ) 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Severua  and  Pesceimins 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  aid, 
after  a resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severua  treated  the  inhabitants  with  bis  usual  in- 
difference to  human  life  or  suffering.  Tbe  tamoas 
walk  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  fastened  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  teemed  to  be  aw 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  soldim 
and  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  tlie  property  J 
the  citizens  confiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  drpriroi 
of  all  political  existence  (ri  d(iu*«a  rh  woAjrate*), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthtan*.  (Dion  Cass.  buir. 
6 — 14;  Ilcrodian,  iii.  1 — 7;  Zoshn.  i.  8.)  Sevens 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  etit'fci- 
lished  the  t4»wii  with  magnificent  baths,  pertiros 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.  Tl* 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  Imamu 
of  Antoninus  Rasnanus.  (Suid.  a.  v.  Zo- 

sim.  ii.  30;  Ccdren.  p.  252.)  Caracalla  restored  to 
tlie  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises,  (Sj«r- 
tian.  Carocall.  1.)  It  is  remarked  by  Gibbon  (iMci 
and  Fall.  vol.  i.  p.  205),  that  the  charge  against 
Scverus  of  having  deprived  the  Ib>nmn  people  of  tlw 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  badaruin  of  Pootus 
and  Asia,  was  but  too  well  justified  when,  in  tie 
succeeding  age,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  1V>— 
poros  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  citizens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  in  later  times.  «- 
eept  those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.  (Tit- 
bell.  Poll.  Gtdlden.  6.)  Under  Claudius  II,  the  re- 
mainder i>f  the  Rv/»ntiue>  fought  bravely  against  the 
G<dha.  ( TivU-li.  Pull,  Cloud.  9.)  In  the  civil  ware 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  strengthened: 
Liciniua,  after  the  battle  c£  Adrianople,  retired  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantine  pursued  tlie  siege  » 
vigorously,  by  constructing  mounds  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erecting  towers  upon  their 
foundation,  from  which  the  besieged  were  galled  by 
large  stones  and  darts  hurled  by  aigincs,  Una  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

Tbe  constitution  of  Byzantium  wax  at  first  royal; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychios 
the  Milesian  calls  Downs  general  of  tlie  Brian  lines. 
(AlUller,  Dor.  vul.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afterwards 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Bithyuiam,  being  in  precisely  the  same  condition  a* 
the  Helots.  (Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  27 1 .)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  into 
a democracy  by  Tltrasybuius  the  Athenian:  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  probably 
granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  ou  account  of  tb^ir 
[ demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
! ancient  colonists.  (Arist.  PoL  v.  2.  § 10.)  After 
j this  the  democracy  seems  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  time.  (Tbeopomp.  ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  256.)  In 
| the  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (<ie  Cor.  I c.) 
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the  senate  (/3o>Ad)  transfers  a decree  in  its  first  stage 
(pfrpa)  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people  (aAia).  The  office  of 
Hieromnamon  occurs  in  decrees  (Dem.  /.  c.;  Polyb. 
ir.  52)  and  on  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  probably  came  in  with  the  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  the  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  market-place  and  harbour,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  and  native  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  Byzan- 
tium displayed  the  usuaf  characteristics  of  a Urge 
seaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  luxurious  race, 
spending  their  days  in  the  numerous  public-houses, 
where  the  excellent  wine  which  was  furnished  by 
M&ronea  and  other  regions,  offered  great  temptations. 
They  not  only  tippled  in  taverns,  but  also  fed  like 
gluttons,  according  to  Diphilus  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p. 
132).  They  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  mucilage.  To  sustain  their  va- 
lour, which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a trumpet, 
the  general,  Leo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook  shops 
and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  x.  p.442;  Aelian,  iii.  14;  M tiller,  Dor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  411,  tram.)  A democracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  “ laissex 
taire"  principle  enounced  by  a certain  Byzantine 
demagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
enjoined,  replied,  “whatever  I please."  (Sext.  Em- 
pdr.  adv.  Hint.  § 37.)  * 

Iron  money  was  coined  at  Byzantium  for  the  home 
circulation,  that  the  silver  might  be  used  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  current  in 
the  Pclopon  jesian  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
d&roos  (Aristoph.  Nub.  250;  Pollux,  vii.  § 106,  ix. 
§ 78;  Hesyeh.  *.  t.;  Bockli,  Kcon.  Ath.  p.696, 
trans.).  None  of  this  iron  money  is  now  extant.  For 
coins  of  this  city,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26;  Kasche, 
vol.  i.  p.  1636;  Bandar,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained many  Dorisms.  (Dem.  L Chandler,  Jn~ 
script.  A pjttiul.  p.  95.) 

The  origin  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain;  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  It 
» certain  that  during  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (Le  Qnien,  Orient 
CAriet.  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196;  Tertull.  ad  Scaptd.  c.  3; 
L«  Beau,  Has  Etnp.  vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  reven  hills  upon  which,  rising  one  above  anotlier, 
the  modern  city  stands;  but  its  area  occupied  more 
than  the  first  region  of  the  later  town.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
behind  the  triangular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
taglio.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  it* 
circumference  was  40  stadia.  (Coinp.  Zoaim.  ii.  30; 
Gyllius,  dt  Top.  Const,  i.  2.) 
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II.  Foundation  or  Constantinople. 

It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
sen  es  as  a connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  nature  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a great  monarchy,  that  Constantine, 
after  determining  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  ( Constanije ) name 
of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  East.  The  Turkish  Istambul  or  St  am- 
bul,  is  a corruption  of  the  Greek  six  tV  wdAir. 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  upon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  New  Rome, — a title  which  he  con- 
firmed by  a law,  engraved  on  a column  at  marble,  in 
a place  called  the  Strategion ; but,  however  much 
hia  capital  might  outwardly  resemble  the  cider  Home, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodoe.  Cod.  xiii.  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance,  Con- 
stantine replied  “ when  IIk  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop."  (Philostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a later  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a Christian,  certainly  not  a Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religions  of  which  Constantine 
himself  was  a type.  After  a most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em- 
peror was  carried  in  a magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  bis 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religious  ceremonial 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  hia 
hands.  The  rites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  the  11th  of  May,  A.  d.  330,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  city. 

III.  Extent,  Limits,  and  Population. 

The  walls  of  Constantine  across  the  enlarged 

breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  at  a distance  of 
15  stadia  from  the  old  fortifications,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  city  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Constantius.  In 
401,  Arcadius  repaired  these  walls  which  had  fallen 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a new  inclosure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefect  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  of 
Marmora  for  about  4 English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mural 
ruins.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extent  exceeded  these  limits,  was  about  3 M.  P.‘, 
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and  the  circuit  rather  less  than  13  M.  P.  The  j 
Sycar,  or  fist  trees,  funned  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
yond the  harbour,  and  were  much  embellished  by  , 
Justinian.  The  suburb  of  Blacbemae  was  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Ileraclius. 
Coustantine  hail  been  most  anxious  to  hare  his 
capital  frequented  : be  summoned  senators  from  , 
Rome,  and,  according  to  the  vague  expression  of 
Eusebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  yet  its 
population  never  became  considerable  when  com- 
pand with  ancient  Koine,  and  modern  capitals.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chris- 
tians,  but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chrysostom 
(/«  Act.  A post.  horn.  si.  voL  is.  p.  1G8)  at  more  tliari 
100  000. 

IV.  Histtokt. 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  could  he 
useful  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  within  tfic  province  of  a work,  which  con- 
fines iuelf  to  the  age  of  Grecian  aini  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topography  of  tlie  city  can  hardly 
be  understoid  without  some  knowledge  of  tlie  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  baa  b*vn  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a short  summary  of  the  must 
memorable  events  connected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  city  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  lias  throughout  its  long  history  borne  the 
stamp  of  its  paren  age,  and  displayed  the  vices  of 
its  original  conformation.  The  positiou  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unique  ; geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
tyjie  of  character.  It  had  indeed  Roman  blood,  but 
the  people  who  hail  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mara, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  shc-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.  It  did  nut  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of  , 
Roman  liherty.  Tlie  despotism  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  endure  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  munid]ml  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  luul  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modern  Europe.  The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  Modem  conqueror,  ami  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Seb&st  to  the  Sultan  would 
Jiave  been  one  simply  of  name,  liad  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmatili 
princes.  Tlie  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
his  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  tyrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.  Through  the  dreary  monotony  «*f  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  always  coming  into  view 
the  cliaract eristic  features  of  Asiatic  tyranny; — the 
domestic  treason,  — the  prince  bom  in  the  purple, 
— tlie  unnatural  queen-mother, — the  son  or  the 
brotlicrs  murdered  or  blinded,  — the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  the  throne,  — tlie  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  government  remaining  the  same,  — and  the 
people  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
be.  Every  tiling  by  which  a jicople  can  outwardly 
show  what  is  within  — literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture, displays  the  influence  of  the  East.  The  litera- 
ture learned,  artificial,  florid,  hut  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it.  The  art  but  the  figure,  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  iu  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showing, 


under  the  hardness  of  the  shape,  and  the  sameness 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  slavish  constrain!  to 
which  it  was  subject.  A purer  faith  had  indeed 
freed  the  later  Greeks  from  the  degradation  of  the 
.seraglio,  had  given  an  impulse  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  conqueror* 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  failed  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  element*  and  hostile  influences 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  later  times,  after  the  severance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  tlie  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  considered 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  position 
on  the  very  outpost*  of  Western  civilisation,  and  cut 
off  from  tliat  by  differences  of  language,  manner?, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  comprehend 
but  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  ttot 
incorporate  Aliy  of  those  elements  which  have  pone 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Europe; 
while,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
slight  reaction  tliat  the  Greek  empire  has  had  up® 
the  West,  till  its  foil,  when  it  contributed  so  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modem  spirit,  by  the 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture.  Up  U 
a.  i>.  1204.  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
tlie  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  “ the  blind  old  l>andolo  ” and  the 
French.  From  A.  D.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
scut  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  on  tlie  morning  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  tlie  29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantine  XIIU 
the  last  of  tlie  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  with  the  words,  0* Ao»  davoV  fittWov  ^ £5*. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  of  the  supreme  t«n- 
poral  and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  enumerate  a few 
of  tlie  leading  events  of  which  Constantino|Je  itself 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  long  period  of  it* 
existence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  three 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  subject  to  the 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Im  Beau  (//ufotreJ*  Ba* 
Empire)  is  a writer  less  known,  and  though  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  his  work  contains  much  informa- 
tion. The  notes  appended  by  St.  Martin,  the  wefl- 
hnown  Oriental  .scholar,  will  be  fouud  eminently 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Princes  ran 
be  read  in  Sch looser  ( GischichU  drr  BddtrSlxr- 
menden  Kaiser). 

The  empire  of  tlx;  East  began  with  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  a.  p.  395.  Justinian,  a.  p.  527 — 595, 
lias  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  h« 
reign  the  factions  of  the  Circns  aud  the  mcinondJe 
sedition  of  the  Xiia  almost  laid  the  city  in  as!**- 
A description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  euv 
jieror  adorned  his  ruined  capital  is  reserved  for  tlie 
topography  of  tlie  city.  In  616  Cbosrees  nsahi- 
t.tiiied  his  camp  for  tea  years  in  the  presence  of  tl* 
city.  In  620  He  radius  delivered  it  from  tlie 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  663 — 675,  the  Aral# 
for  tlie  first  time  besieged  Constantinople,  but, 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  tlie  walls,  and  the  strange 
effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  number  if 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 716. 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat.  In  365  the 
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first  expedition  of  the  Russians  against  Constanti- 
nople took  place ; followed  by  a second  in  904  : a 
third  in  941  : and  a fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  first  besieged  and  conquered,  and  in  1204 
took  by  storm  and  pillaged  the  imperial  city:  a.  d. 
1261  fun  ns  a new  aera  fur  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  recovery  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Amurath  II.,  but 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a space  of 
thirty  years  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Mohammed  II. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  the  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  writers  of 
Byzantine  history  do  not  furnish  many  distinct  state- 
ments, but  hints  and  allusions  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
rebukes  of  the  pulpit  orator,  or  from  the  petty  pro- 
liibitions  of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  much 
valuable  information  may  be  obtained  in  Montfau9on 
(Mem.  tie  r Acad,  ties  Inscrip.  vol.  xiii.  p.474; 
Muller,  JM  Genio,  Mar  thus,  et  Luxu  Aevi  Theodo- 
siani;  Milrnan,  Hut.  of  Christianity ; and  the  Quar- 
terly Review , vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  the  upper  classes  was  cluiracterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  humanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoted  to  amusement.  The  ath- 
letic games  of  ancient  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  exhibitions  of  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and 
tumbling.  The  drama  was  supplanted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes ; and  though  no  gladiator  was 
butchered  to  make  a holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  theCircus 
was  a compensation  for  the  excitement  of  those 
games  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprung  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  any  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  Architecture  and  Buildings. 

In  the  new  capital  of  Constantine,  emancipated 
from  the  restraint  of  Pagan  associations  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  builders  founded  an  architecture  pccu 
liarly  their  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
subordinate.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Athens  was  straight,  augnlar,  and 
square,  became  in  Constantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without.  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  from  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture,  p.  121;  Free- 
man, Hist.  of  Architecture,  p.  164;  Couchaud, 
Choix  d Eg lists  Bysantmes  en  Grice.') 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  city,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topographical  arrangement.  For,  it 
must  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  finst  arc*c  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
strife,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines lost  his  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  tbo  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
the  Latin  crusaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  former  disasters.  A plan  of  the  city, 
as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  divided  into 
its  1 4 regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  wliich 
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the  position  of  the  different  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Constantine  liad 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  principal 
foruin  (Zoeim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  hold 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mt.  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  her  lions  and  of  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a suppliant 
for  the  city;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Fit  Const,  ui.  54;  Sozoinen.  H.E.  ii. 
5).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  formed  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet.  On  this  column 
Constantine,  with  singular  shamelessness,  placed 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodosius.  In  a.  d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
fell  under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer,  Constuntinojwl 
and  die  Bosporus,  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  Be>ides  the 
principal  forum  was  a second  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns ; in  this  the  August  cum,  or  court 
of  the  palace,  stood  the  Golden  Miliariuin,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Home,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  nn  elevated  arcade,  embellished  with  statues. 

TheCircus  or  Hippodrome  was  a stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  filled 
with  statues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  tl«; 
translated  name  of  the  horse-course  {Atmeidan), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ; it  is  no  longer  a circus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  jaioes  long  by  150  wide.  (Hub- 
house,  Albania , vol.  ii.  p. 950.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  poor  workmanship. 
It  is  called  after  Theodosios,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, to  some  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
mi  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Proclus,  prae- 
fect  of  the  city,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright.  (Anthol.  Grace,  iv. 
17.)  Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohammed  II.  Clarke  (Tran.  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  circumstance  as  a fiction  of 
Thlvenot;  be  the  former  true  or  not,  the  relic  is  now 
a poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7 feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  assigned  to  the  founder 
of  the  city.  Constantine,  and  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  imitated  An- 
cient Rome  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
siege,  still  remain;  one  called  by  the  Turks  tbo 
UI)  It 
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CONST  ANTINOPOLIS. 


rL.vs  or  Constantinople  (a A,  Chrysoceras,  Golden  Horn.) 


I.  Region. 

Hou«e  of  Placid  la  Augusta. 

H.  him*  of  Marin*. 

Bath*  of  Arcadlu*. 

21)  itrerti,  HR  houses,  2 porticoes 
of  great  length. 

II.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Sophia. 

The  old  Church. 

Senate  House. 

Tribunal  with  porphyry  steps. 

Baths  of  Zeuxippus. 

A Theatre. 

An  Amphitheatre. 

34  Streets,  lx*  large  houses,  4 gr  at 
porticoes. 

III.  Region. 

The  Circus  Maximo*. 

House  of  Pulcherla  Augusta. 

The  New  Port. 

The  Sigma  Portico. 

Tribunal  of  the  For  urn  of  Constan- 
tine. 

14  great  houses,  3 large  portico  s. 

IV.  Region. 

Mi  Marinin  Aureum. 

Auirutteum. 

Basilica. 

Nimphaeum. 

Portico  of  Phanio. 

Marble  Galley. 

Church  of  S.  Menna. 

A Mud  hint. 

Stairs  of  Timasius. 

32  street*.  375  great  houses,  4 large 
porticoes. 


V.  Region. 
Baths  of  Hnnorius. 
Cistern  of  Theodosius. 
Th-l»an  Obelisk. 
Storehouses. 


Nymph  arum. 

Granaries  of  Troas. 

Prytaneum. 

Baths  of  Kudocia. 

The  Stralegium. 

The  Forum  of  Theodosius. 
Granaries  of  Valen*  and  Constantins. 
The  Bospoiian  Port*. 

23  Streets.  184  groat  houses,  7 large 
porticoes. 

VI.  Region. 

Porphyry  pillar  of  Constantine. 

Senate  House. 

Ne*>rian  Port. 

Stairs  of  Sycoena. 

22  streets,  441  groat  houses,  I large 
portico. 

VII.  Region. 

8.  Irene. 

S.  Ana  stasia. 

S.  Paul. 

Pillar  of  Theodosius. 

Two  large  Kque»trian  Statues. 

Part  of  tne  Forum  of  Theodosius. 
Balhs  of  Corosia. 

8>  streets.  711  great  houses,  6 large 
porticoes. 

VIII.  Region. 

Forum  of  Constantine. 

Portico  on  left  side  of  Forum. 
Basilica  of  Theodosius. 

The  Capital. 

22  streets,  10*  great  houses,  5 large 
porticoes. 

IX.  Region. 

Church  of  Caenopolis. 

Church  of  Omonaea. 

Granaries  of  Alexandria. 

Granaries  of  Theodosius. 

Baths  of  Aloud  tsia. 

10  streets.  116  great  houses,  2 large 
porticoes. 


X.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Arhatius. 

Baths  of  Constant tue. 

House  of  Augusta  Plaridia. 

House  of  Augusta  Kudocia. 

House  of  Arcadia. 

Large  Nymph  arum. 

20  streets,  636  great  houses,  6 large 
porticoes. 

XI.  Region. 

Church  of  the  Apostle*. 

Palace  of  Flacilla. 

House  of  August*  Pulcherla. 

The  Braxrn  Bull. 

Cistern  of  Arcadius. 

Cistern  of  Modestus. 

8 Strr-t*.  5(13  great  houses,  4 large 
porticoes. 

XII.  Region. 

Porta  A urea. 

Portico  of  Troas. 

Forum  of  Theodosius. 

Column  with  wiuding  stairs. 

Mint  or  Trrasurr. 

Port  of  Theodosius. 

II  streets,  363  great  houses,  3 largt 
porticoes. 

XIIL  Region. 

Church. 

Bath*  and  Forum  of  Hooorius. 
Theatre. 

IKics  for  ship-building. 

431  great  houses,  I large  portico. 

XIV.  Region. 

Church. 

Paine-. 

Nymphaeum. 

Baths. 

Theatre. 

Luaorlum. 

Wooden  Bridge. 

11  streets,  167  great  houses,  2 Urge 
porticoes. 


pnlarc  of  the  “ Thousand  and  One  Pillars,"  is  now 
perfectly  dry.  Tim  other  still  existing  as  a cis- 
tern, and  called  the  “ Subterranean  Palace,”  may 
be  described  as  an  underground  lake,  with  an 
arched  roof  to  cover  it,  supported  on  336  marble 
pillar*. 

From  the  throne,  seated  upon  which  the  emperor 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circus,  a winding  stair- 
case called  cochlea  descended  to  the  palace.  This 
was  a magnificent  building,  cowring  a great  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  bonks  of  the  Propontis,  lietwcen 
the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  & Sophia,  now 
the  Scniglio.  The  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  the  site  of 


which  it  is  difficult  to  fix.  a*, while  history  seems  to 
connect  them  with  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  the  ori- 
ginal plan  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  harbour,  were  so  embellished  by  Constantine 
with  statues  of  marble  aud  bronze,  that  they  be- 
came famed  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
These  statues  were  broaght  from  their  local  sanc- 
tuaries to  adorn  the  squares  and  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople.— the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Muses o(  Helicon, 
the  Amphitrite  of  Rhodes,  the  Pan  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 
Theodosius  the  younger  pulled  down  the  Dioscuri, 
who  overlooked  the  Hippodrome.  It  was  reserved 
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for  tlic  Latin  crusaders  to  destroy  these  precious  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  and  the  four  bronze  horses  of 
San  Marco  at  Venice  arc  the  only  remains  of  the 
handywork  of  the  Grecian  artists  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

While  private  houses  and  public  buildings  for 
business,  for  convenience,  for  amusement,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  the  rapidity  of  enchantment,  one 
class  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A few  temples,  such 
as  those  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aplirodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  Heropolia,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Mnlala,  Constant,  x.)  But  few 
churches  were  built;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed  port  of  Santa 
Sophia,  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a church. 
The  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  appears  front 
Eusebius  ( ViL  Const,  iv.  58)  to  have  been  finished 
a few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constant ius,  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  demolished  by 
Mohammed  II. 

Theodosius  the  Great  built  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  **  The  Golden  Gate,’*  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  tlw  emperors  made 
their  solemn  entry,  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  np  to 
the  Bosporus.  Gyllius  (Bandur.  Imp.  Orient,  vol.  ii. 
p.  595),  in  the  16th  century,  saw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  f r in  vain,  though  a gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  ornamented 
her  city  with  a palace  and  batlis.  Theodosius  II.  | 
loved  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  {tainting  and 
sculpture;  he  encouraged  architecture,  and  executed 
considerable  works ; in  his  reign  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  city 
adorned  with  thermae,  a forum,  ami  two  palaces  for 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheriu.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.  Murcia n turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  I.  Thrax  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasias.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  “ reporator  orbis.” 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (S.  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  daring  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  and  laidorns  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Jnstinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  (Hist,  of  Architecture , 
p.  126)  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  inan  shows  but 
little.  Ifiaregarding  the  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
chitectural trick  is  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  entirely  hovering  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  resting-place.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  for,  in  A.  D.  558,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it ; another  I&idorus,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  20 
feet  more  than  it  had  before  its  fall  was  given  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  an  elliptical  form.  Though  such  was  tho  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  “ by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,”  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  on  four  strong  arches,  supported  on 
four  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  encircled  the  central  cupola.  The  ground- 
plan  describes  the  figure  of  a Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  bnt  on  the  inside  was  oval.  (Comp. 
Procop.  de  A ed.  i.  1 ; Agath.  v.  pp.  152.  153; 
Paul.  Sileutiur.ad  calc.  Ann.  Comnen.j4l&r.;  Evag.iv. 
31 ; Dallaway,  Ancient  and  Modem  Constantinople, 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  magnificent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  (Uistoire  de 
l’ Art  Monumental , p.  386,  foil.).  Besides  this  gr eat 
model  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  In  honour  of  himself  a colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a column 
ill  the  Augusteum  More  S.  Sophia.  'I  bis  statue 
existed  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
melted  into  camion  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Const,  ii.  13.)  The  pmlacc  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  coloured  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hour  of  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fate  os  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  century  the  palace,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
(de  Caer.  Aul.  Bps.),  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Consttui- 
tinop.  Christian,  ii.  4.)  A large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  II.,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  effected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  alm<*it  literal  trutli 
of  the  city  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VI.  Government  axi>  Administration. 

With  the  foundation  of  a new  capital  a new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced ; commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantine. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3 classes, 

I.  The  “ Illustrious." 

II.  The  “ Sjwctabiles." 

HI.  The  “ Clarissimi.’’ 

There  were  2 inferior  ranks  conferred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  14  Perfectissimi.” 

V.  The  “ Egregii.” 

The  3rd  epithet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  superior  distinction;  the  1st  was 
granted  only  to 

I.  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  pmefects,  with  the  praefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  mastere-geuera]  (A  the  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

IV.  The  seven  ministers  of  the  palace  who  ex- 
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erased  “ sacred  * functions  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor. 

1.  The  consuls  who,  though  their  office  had 
degenerated  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state,  were  inaugurated  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  utmost  splendour.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  under  Constantine,  a per- 
sonal and  not  an  hereditary  distinction,  bestowed  on 
the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  court. 

2.  The  praetorian  praefects  were  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  imperial  majesty : everything  was 
under  their  control.  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marquardt  (Handbuch  der  Rom.  Alterthum , 
p.  240),  gives  the  division  of  the  empire  nnder  these 
four  great  officers.  Kome  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exem|ited  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  under  a praefw^  of  the  city,  and  a 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
municipal  ami  the  four  praetorian  praefects.  The 
“ spectabiles,”  in  which  were  included  the  3 pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Arhoia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  counts  and  dukes, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  “ illus- 
trious " praefects  and  “ honourable  ” magistrates  of 
the  provinces. 


DIVISION  or  TIIE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  A 
I.  PaAtrscrv*  P*Asr«<mio  Gtujuvi. 

A.  Piroriw  HUpmnia*. 

I.  Coniu'aris  BwtlrM. 

V.  " LuMltnlu. 

3.  •'  lisiUeHae. 

4.  Pimm*  Twrufonwiit. 

5.  M CuttiAginiemU. 

S.  **  Tine  it. mine . 

7.  **  ImmUrum  Baltirium. 


n.  I'irfriw  Srpirm  Pron  vxiim- 
Coniul«ri«  Vhmmlt, 

•*  I .ilKil  u ncr**l<. 

" l>mwlw  I. 

" Germanlae  II, 

" H*).d<-»«  I. 

“ IViJlrM  II. 

Prv*i  Alpluni  Maiillmamm 
**  FWmiiAruin  ct  lir«i<mn 

. ••  Aquitaine 

•*  Aqulunlnr  II. 

••  XurcmpopuUna*. 

**  Nvbotvrmli  I. 

“ Narhnowuk  II. 

'*  I.oci1un«nu«  II. 

•'  Ln«'hincn<li  III. 

**  Luypluneniii  S*nonia*. 

C.  Ftcortul  Drilaamiarmm. 

. Conmlsrii  M Ailmae  Cinaricwh. 

I.  " Vdfniliir. 

Frat-wa  Britannia*  I. 

. **  HrUflnmae  II. 

“ FUtUt  Cacvancoal*. 
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II  Piimcrri  l’BA»Tonio  Itama*. 

A.  ricaHui  Vrbi,  Hnma, 

I.  Cimilirlt  rampitnUr. 

*.  “ TuvlM-ri  Cmhr’a*. 

3.  PWnl  SuburiScAiii. 

4.  M Nelli  •*. 

5 Corrector  Awiliar  ft  Calahr|»e. 

*.  “ Brutnorum  rt  IakwIm 

"•  Pnrwi  Hamnti. 

5.  •*  SMdinitr. 

«».  « Cowi.a*. 

10.  “ VahrUe. 


C.  FkiWw  AJnmt. 

I.  ConmiUri*  I5t*-vil. 
t.  ■*  XunimS  a#. 

A Pr»m»  Tripolitans*. 

4.  •*  Mauritania*  Slfeteml*. 

3.  **  Mauritania*  CaeuurMmtla. 

The  IVnrnmul  at  Africa  «u  dlitrtl*  un/lrr  Em- 
peror, anil  not  under  the  Pncftcuu  it  ace  ltd. 


HI.  PMirtcrii  Paarroato  luiaic: 

A.  IMrecity  u» <U'  tkr  Prefect 
The  Diner*  o f Utria. 

I.  CoruularU  Ducla*  Molucrranea*. 
t.  Prmci  Moedae  1. 

3.  " t’raevalitaivie. 

4.  " Panianiie. 

4 Dus  Dacia*  Klfwiuit. 

B.  Voter  a Pnxtmtml 
Achaia. 

C.  Vmdrr  lit  Tidin' mi 
I.  Comnlaria  Man-donla*. 

1 **  Cretae. 

3.  Prawn  Thwuilia*. 

4.  " Eptn  V'ri*ri». 

5.  **  K» in  Nora*. 

6.  “ Macedonia*  Salutarta. 

A part  of  this  !a»t  belonged  to  the  Diococ.fi  Dacia. 


IV.  PaAaracrn  Purwtw  Oaiurra. 

A.  Camu  Oriemti*. 

1.  Comularl*  Palaotina*  I 
t.  ••  Phoenicia. 

A " 8*r|.i*  I. 

4.  *•  < iiieiac. 

A ••  Cyprt. 

A Prawn  Pal  awnnae  II. 

7.  **  Paiar-tina*  Salutarta. 

8.  **  Phomlrti  DKmi, 

9.  “ Ku|>hraienaia. 

!•».  " Syria*  Nilutaris. 

II.  " 0.rtto#na*. 

It-  “ Mcv~i>otamiac. 

I A •*  Ctllrla*  II. 

II.  i’«m«  Hh  Militaita  laauriae. 

IV  Dus  Arabia*. 

B.  PratfrrtoM  AmgutMit. 

I.  Prawn  I.ybla*  Sup. 

*.  " I i Wjk  Inf. 

A ••  Ttiebaldoa. 

4.  *•  AnpeO. 

A “ Arcadia*. 

6.  Corrector  Auciutamnlcae. 

C.  Picarfu*  fimwaw  .liintf. 

1.  Com ul arli  Pamphyliae. 
t.  ” i.ydla*. 

3.  • Cana*. 

4.  ••  I.yrtae. 

A '*  Licanniar. 

6.  “ PKi.lta*. 

7.  ••  I*br**ta*  Paratianac. 

8.  **  Phrygia*  Saluurl*. 

D.  Pie* ri mi  Pumtieme. 

I.  Coniulari*  Blthynia*. 
t.  *'  Galatia*. 

3.  ComTtcr  r*|ihl*Koniae. 

4-  Pram  Honorladoa. 

(Pracfcctut  Praetorio  Orient!*.) 

3.  **  Galatia*  Salutarta. 

fi.  •'  Cappadocia*  I. 

7.  **  Capyuidoeta*  II. 

ft.  **  Hrlonwonti. 

9.  " Ponil  ruiemoalaci. 

Ilk  **  Armenia*  I. 

11.  **  Armenia*  I r. 

E.  Piisriiu  rirananm. 

1.  Con  ml  arl»  Europa*. 

t - Tbracia* 

A Pruvi  Haamimontl. 

4.  “ Khodopa*. 

ft.  - Mowia*  It. 

6.  " Scythia*. 

Directly  under  the  Emperor,  the  Prommul  at  Aaia 
under  him, 

I.  Con«ulari«  He'lnpnnti. 

%.  rraetes  Intularum. 


B.  Ticarimt  IMia* 

I . Concilarii  V’enetia*  ct  Hlstnae. 

t.  " A emit  la*. 

3.  **  I.ljnrfa*. 

4.  " Flamlnla*  rt  Plceni  Annonarii. 

ft.  Pnm  Alpintn  t'utUarum. 

6.  ■*  Rhaetia*  1. 

7.  " nhirtlir  II. 

f ft.  •'•mciilarfi  Pannoniae  II. 

I 9-  Corrector  Sa*:ae. 

I III.  Pracse*  I’aimoniaA*  I. 
ill.  ••  l> ilmttia*. 

•*  Nortcum  MeditctTAneum. 
I 13.  " Noritum  Ki|»n*c. 

111.  Dus  Valeria*  Kipauiv 


OccidcnuJe. 


The  great  framework  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
broken  up  into  116  provinces,  each  of  which  sop* 
ported  an  expensive  establishment.  Of  these  3 were 
governed  by  “ Procon sales  37  by  u Consulsres; 

5 by  “ Correctores  7 1 by  “ Praesides." 

All  these  were  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  the  law. 
The  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  im- 
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portant  frontiers  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
]>anube  and  the  Euphrates,  was  committed  to  8 
masters-general  of  cavalry  and  infantry  t under  them 
were  stationed  35  military  commanders  in  the  pro- 
vinces ; 3 in  Britain;  6 in  Gaul;  1 in  Spain;  i in 
Italy ; 5 on  the  Upper  Danube ; 4 on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8 in  Asia;  3 in  Aegypt;  4 in  Africa. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  “ dux  " or 
duke,  and  u comes,”  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
frontiers,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  troops  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine  was  computed  at 
645,000  soldiers.  From  the  difficulty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  barbarian 
auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7 great 
officers  of  state  remained  at  court. 

1.  The  eunuch,  “ praepositus or  praefect  of  the 
bed  -chamber,  under  whom  were  “ comites  ” to  regu- 
late the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

2.  The  “ masters  of  the  offices,”  tho  supremo 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  civil  and  military  schools.  In  his  office  the 
public  correspondence  was  managed  in  the  4 tcrinia 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  quaestor,”  who  may  be  compared  with 
a modem  chancellor. 

4.  The  “ count  of  the  sacred  largesses,"  or  trea- 
surer general  of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  **  count  of  the  private  estate,”  or  privy 
parse. 

6, 7.  The  “ counts  of  the  domestics,”  or  officers  in 
command  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7 battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  u posts  ” were  established : by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spies ; and  as  in  the  new  juris- 
diction of  tho  empire  the  “quaestio”  or  torture 
was  permitted  in  any  offence  where  “ hostile  inten- 
tion ” against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  of  malicious  informations  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasury  was  supplied  by  a system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  Miction  was  transferred  j 
from  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
for  payment.  The  “ decurions,”  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  cities,  were  charged  with  assessing 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prepared  by  the 
“ tahularii  ” the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
proprietor  or  landlord’s  tax,  there  was  a capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  classes  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  the  “ coloni  ” and  agricultural 
slaves.  (Comp.  Sarigny , A bhand.  der  Berlin.  A cad. 
1822-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  tuxes  upon 
industry  “ benevolences,"  under  the  namo  of  “ coro- 
nary gold,"  were  also  exacted  from  communities  on 
certain  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  Byzantine  fiscal 
system,  though  so  rapacious  tliat  it  extracted  for 
the  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
people’s  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
nancial skill.  One  fact  may  be  cited  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  full  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
maintained  constantly  of  the  same  weight  and 
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standard.  The  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  IL 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidus  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isauriun. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  cir- 
culated in  Europe. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay's  learned  volumes, 
Greece  under  the  Romans , and  Mediaeval  (ireece. 
See  also  Hullmann,  Geschichte  der  Byzantischen 
Handels. 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  bo  consulted: — Von  Hammer,  Constat  i- 
tinopel  und  die  Bosporus ; Dal  lu way,  Constantinople , 
Ancient  and  Modem ; Andreoasy,  Constantinople 
ft  le  Bosphore  ; Carbognano,  Descr.  Topograph,  di 
Const.;  Band uri,  Imp.  Orient.;  Codinu*,  de  Orig. 
Constant. ; Durango,  Constant.  Christ  [E.  B.  J.] 
CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Kowou. 
oj'tcu),  a Celtic  tribo  of  Yindelicia,  on  the  upper 
Lech , in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schwangau.  (Ptol. 
ii.  13.  § I ; Plin.  iii.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
suanetes.)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (Ko»Tcuc<fer<ToAa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 
§ 15),  a place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country  of  Maesolia  or  Masalia,  in  the  S.  of 
India.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Masulipatam.  [V.] 
CONTENEBKA,  a town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appears  tliat 
it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  388, 
at  tho  same  time  with  Cortuo6a,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [K.  II.  B.] 

CONTEST A'NI  (Kotn-toravot),  a people  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconemis,  E.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urci,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Bactica,  to  the  river  Sucre,  and  corresponded  to 
Murcia  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia.  Besides 
Carthago  Nova,  and  SaetaHs,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities:  on  the  coast,  Lucent i 
or  Luckxtum  (RoukIvtoi  1)  A ovKtrrov),  Alonae 
(’AA wvai).  the  port  Iuci  (’lAAncrror&f  \ipry : 
tho  city  itself  stood  a little  inland);  and,  in  the 
interior,  Mexi<aria  (MeeAap/a),  Valkntia  (Owa- 
Acvria),  Saetabicula  (Zaira&KouAa),  and  Inspis 
(’Ioewix:  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14.  62  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  [P.  S.] 

CONTHYLE  (Korih/Au),  a demus  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.  [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPO'RIA.  [Argos,  p.  201,  b.] 
CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  placed  by  the  Anton. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromanduorum 
{St  Quentin)  and  Augusta  Suessionum  ( Soissons ), 
13  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Tabic  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D'AnriUe  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  Condran  on  the  Oise.  The  Notitia 
mentions  a body  of  Batavl  Contraginncnses  who 
were  stationed  at  Noviomagus  Bclgicae  Secundae  or 
Noyon.  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE’BLA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
, torion  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history, 
I its  reduction  costing  Scrtorius  forty-four  days  and 
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ninny  lives.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near  J 
Albarracin,  SE.  of  Caesarangusta.  (Liv.  xi.  3-3; 
Val.  Max.  u.  7.  § 10,  vii.  4.  § 5 ; Flor.  iL  7 ; Veil. 
1‘aterc.  iL  5;  Liv.  Fr.  xcL  ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  461,  462.) 

2.  Contkkbia  Lei  < as,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Be  rones,  is  a different  place.  [Berokes.]  [P.S.J 

CONVALLIS.  [Fortukatak  Ivsulak.] 

CO'NVENAE  (Koroori'ai),  a people  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Aquitania  according  to  Pliny 
(iv.  19),  who  says,  u in  oppidnm  oontributi  Con- 
venae.”  Strabo  (pp.  190,  191)  says,  “ close  to  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  country  of  the  Couvenaa,  that  is.  of 
those  who  were  a mixed  people;  where  there  is  a 
town  Lugdunum,  and  the  warm  springs  of  the 
OnesiL"  [Aquae  Cosvkxakum.]  He  adds  that 
they  received  the  Jus  Latii.  It  appears  from  the 
naxw  **  Convenae,"  the  expression  of  Pliny  “ con- 
tribnti,’’  arid  Strabo’s  explanation  of  the  term,  tliat 
it  contains  the  elementary  parts  of  the  Latin  verb 
*•  convenin'.”  Hieronymus  (.4 tic.  Yigilaniium)  has 
a story  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a number  of  Spanish  robbers 
and  such  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbourhood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Pierian  name;  but  this  place  may 
be  of  older  date  than  the  settlement  of  tlte  Con- 
venae.  The  town  Lngdwmm,  afterwards  Convenae, 
is  St.  Bertrand  dt  Comings  in  the  district  of  Co- 
uiinge.  Do  Valois  observes  that  the  “ fugitivi  ab 
saltu  Pyrenaeo  praed  >nesque  * (Caes.fi.  C.  iii.  19) 
mean  tile  Convenae,  which  seems  very  doubtful. 

The  name  Convenae  appear-,  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  in 
a corrupt  form  Kopavivot’  in  the  old  Latin  version, 
Camneni.  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (Kwwai:  Fth.  Ktewa/eur,  Thuc. ; K otvaS- 
Tijf,  8teph.  B.:  Topolifi ),  a town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  situated 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (//.  ii.  502);  but  it  was  a small  place, 
and  its  name  rarely  occurs  in  Grecian  history.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  who  i 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Deineter,  Dionysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thuc.  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  410;  I 
Paus.  ix.  24.  § 1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  § 12.)  The 
modern  village  of  Topolia  occupies  the  site  of 
Copae.  It  stands  upon  a promontory  in  the  lake 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  causeway.  (Dudwell,  Classical  Tour , vol.  it 
p.  56;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulricbs,  Beisen  in  Griechenland , p.  216.) 

COPATS  L ACL7 3k  [Boeotia,  pp.  410,  411, 
414,  b.] 

COPHANTA.  [Cophas.] 

COPHAS  (Kw^di,  Marcian.  p.  23;  Arrian,  Indie. 
C.  27 ; Kaupdera  \iur,v , Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 9 ; Kw^drra 
wdAir,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 14),  a small  port  in  Gedrosia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Xearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indus  to  C.  JasL  Vincent  places  it  to  the  east 
of  C.  Guadtl , because  this  appears  on  the  whole  to 
coincide  best  with  the  words  of  Arrian.  There  can  | 
be  little  doubt  that  Cophas  was  the  real  name, 
though  Ptolemy  has  Cophanta.  [V’.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (K -rjros,  Arrian. 
Ind.  i.  4,  A nab.  iv.  22,  v.  I ; K w<Pv*,  -ov,  Dionys. 
Ter.  1 140  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  697  ; Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
20.  s.  23;  Mela,  iii.  7.  § 6),  a river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are  men- 
tioned, it  seems  likely  that  the  Cophes  is  represented 
by  the  river  of  Kabul,  (Lassen,  z.  Gesck.  d.  Kon.  c. 
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Baktricn , v.  p.  129;  Ritter,  Erdkimde , vol  in.  p. 
420,  vol.  v.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Choospes  (Strab.  p.  697 ; Curt.  viri.  10),  the 
modem  Attok,  and  the  Choes  (Xdijf,  Arrian.  J nub. 
iv.  23),  the  modem  Kamth,  [V.] 

COPHEN  (Ka?£*)i\  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Apaxveta; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a name  given  by  Stephanos  and 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Arai  hor-ia.  Some  editions  of 
Pliny  read  “ Cutin”  instead  of  Cophen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  lias  been  some  cooforion  be- 
tween the  name  of  this  town  and  that  of  the  mo-i 
westerly  of  tlie  great  rivers  of  the  Panjab , mentioned 
above.  [Arachobia.]  [V*.] 

COPHUS  ( Kc#«poj : Ku/6%  the  harliour  of  To- 
rene  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  because,  being 
aejinrated  from  tlie  outer  sea  by  two  narrow  pcusai'o, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  betsce 
the  proverb  Ka uftbrepos  rov  T aporatov  Aiuteov.  (Ze- 
nob.  Pror.  Graec.  cent  4,  pr^68;  Strab.  Epit.  viL 
p.  330;  Mela,  ii.  3.)  Leake  {Norik,  G’reece,  voL 
iii.  p.  119)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thucydides  (v.  2)  called  Die  harbour  of  the 
Colophonians,  and  that  we  slmuld  read  in- 

stead of  KoAtKpari'iW.  The  modem  harbonr  of  Knfb 
still  preserves  the  anrient  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 
COPIA.  [Thurii.] 

COPRATES  {Koxpdrrjs,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729 ; Piod. 
xix.  18),  a river  of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  ME. 
mountains  of  Parisian  near  Burtt-jtrd,  and  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  fl>iws  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  must 
read  Paring!  is.  AntigmiuH  was  marching  to  meet 
Eunienes,  whose  rainp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  l’aritigria  (now  A'artm),  and  he  was  as  would 
seem  at  least  one  day’s  march  beyond  Susa.  Dio* 
Uorus  (xvii.  67)  calls  the  Paritigris  Tigris,  when 
describing  the  inarch  of  Alexander  from  Susa. 
rbr  Tlypt*;  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  translates  this  passage 
‘*ad  flumen,  Paaitigrim  incolae  vocant.”  The  Co* 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  Dizful.  [V.] 
COPTOS  (K orris  or  KowtIt,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73; 
Kowrcv,  Pint  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  14),  in  hieroglyphic* 
KoBTo,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Kej't,  was  the  pn  tin  pal 
city  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  the  Upper  T heboid,  the 
Thebais  Secnnda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  situated 
in  lat.  26°  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
about  a mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coptos  a valley  opened 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  porphyry -quarries  in 
tlie  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  ( Cosseir ) on  the 
Red  Sea.  When  in  b.  c.  266,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
constructed  the  town  and  harbonr  of  Berenice,  he 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  places  be- 
tween his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  order  that  the 
caravans  might  have  convenient  halting- places  daring 
their  twelve  days*  journey  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  hy  tlie  active 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egyj*,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Arabia  ami  India  on  the  other,  ami  the  city 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  292.  It  survived 
however  this  calamity ; and  remained  a considerable 
place  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  cmfare. 
In  llie  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century  a.  d.,  Coptos  for  a brief  interval  bore 
the  name  ot  Justinianopolis.  (NotiL  Ecclcs .)  Coptos 
being  comparatively  a modem  town  of  the  Thebaid 
possesses  no  monuments  of  the  Pharaonic  era.  In 
the  church,  however,  which  tho  Christian  population 
of  the  present  Kouft  have  built,  arc  imbedded  stone* 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Tbothmes  111.  and  Not- 
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tanebos.  ('Wilkinson.  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  ii. 
p.  123.)  Neither,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  any  remarkable  Hellenic 
remains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  The  neighbouring 
hills  contained  emeralds  and  a few  other  precious 
stones:  and  the  vineyards  produced  a thin  and  not 
much  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  from  its  light- 
ness of  body  was  administered  in  febrile  disorders. 
(Aelian,  //.  An.  vii.  18;  Athcn.  i.  p.  33:  Plin*  Ar.  U. 
xxxvii.  17,  18,  55.  56.)  [W.B.  I).] 

CORA  (K tya:  Eth.  Kopa*6$,  Coranus  ; Cor*), 
n city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Vclitrae  and  Norba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  from  Homo.  It  stands  on  a bold  bill, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Fomptine  Marshes.  All 
accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a very  ancient 
city.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the  colonies  of 
AIIki  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  and 
the  author  of  the  Oriyo  Urbis  Romae,  both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
l^xtinus  Silvios.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  776  ; Dual.  vii. 
Fr.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  184;  Orig.  U.  Rom.  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Danlanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  § 7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tiburtus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tibur. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  672;  Solin.  2.  § 8.)  Roth  these 
last  traditions  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  at  a very 
early  period  odc  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Latium.  Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Diana  in  the  Xeinus  Aricinom;  and  we 
find  it  included  by  Dionysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  B.  c. 
493.  (Cato  ap.  Prucian.  iv.  4.  § 21 ; Dionys.  v. 
61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)  At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Ancus  l’ublicius 
of  Cora.  (Dionys.  iii.  34.)  Its  subsequent  rcla- 
lions  botli  with  Latium  and  Rome  are  very  obscure. 
Iii  n. c.  503,  Livy  calls  it  a “ colunia  latino,”  and 
speaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pomctia,  to 
j->in  the  Aurunc-i,  but  shortly  after  both  Cora  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volscian  towns.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
22;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  261.)  It  appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volscian*  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  occupied 
by  a fresh  body  of  colonists  when  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans  and  Latins.  Propertius  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  place  this  reconqucst  before  B.C.  428, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  his  his- 
torical accuracy  on  this  point.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resumed  the  position  of  a Latin 
colony  about  this  period,  as  well  as  Norha  and  Setia, 
and  on  this  accuunt  we  find  no  mention  id  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.c.  340,  or  the 
pacification  that  followed.  But  a few  years  later, 
n.  C.  330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privernates  under  Vitruvius  Yaccus.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  seerns  certain  therefore  tliat  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  of  Rome.  Livy  includes  Cor* 
among  the  twclvo  Latin  colouies,  which,  in  b.c. 
2u9,  refused  any  further  supplies  (xxvii.  9):  but 
where  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxix.  15),  the 
name  is  written  Sora,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant.  (Mad rig.  de 
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Coton.  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Municipia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Floras,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacus  (iii.  20.  § 5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Lucan,  vii.  392.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  first  century  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fallen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappears  under  its  ancient  name, 
w hich  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  a considerable  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strain  v.  p.  237 ; Nibby,  Dintomij 
vol.  i.  p.  493.) 

Few  cities  of  Latium  jnssess  more  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed 
of  massive  polygoual  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a similar  character,  resembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  ami 
Sigma,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enc-Wed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.  Within  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  city,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Hercules),  tho  tetrastyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  construction 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
architecture,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  town  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  of  far  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  columns  now  exist : they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiful  workmanship;  from 
a fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  wo 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Just  outside  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a single  arch,  thrown  over  a deep  ravine,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind 
in  Italy.  F’rom  the  irregularity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  work  cf  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  reinaiua,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Nibby,  Dinlomi  di  Roma , voLi.  pp.497 — 
512.  Tho  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwcll,  PeUugic  Remains,  pi.  88 — 
91.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COBACE'SIUM  (Kopoxifffio*'),  Strabo's  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia.  [Cilicia,  p.  617.]  At  Aliya,  which  is  the 
site  of  Coracesium,  begins  the  mountainous  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Cavalitrt.  A 
mountain  a little  east  of  A Liya,  and  near  the  coast, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort’s  map.  Tho 
promontory  of  Aliya  (Coracesium)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a low  sandy  isthmus,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mountains  hy  a broad  plain;  two  of  its  sides  are 
cliffs  of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
ho  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other: 
in  short,  it  forms  a natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  wails  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  la* 
boured  to  make  it  so.”  (Beaufort’s  Karamania,  p. 
172.)  u The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  the 
anchorage  indifferent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier.”  (Beaufort.)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  however,  have  been  a mole  constructed  here,  but 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  cliffs  at  A lay  a are  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  sea.  and  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection is  continued  for  60  or  70  feet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  “ tinged  by  a ml 
dnjss  on  the  outside."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a Cyclopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  columns;  but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered. 

Strabo's  brief  description  of  Cora  cerium  (p.  668) 
agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a lofty  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  explain  its  historical  importance. 
Antiochus,  kiug  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Coracesium  when  the  Rhodians  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Cilician  coast 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Tryphon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  for  some  time  nt 
Coracesium.  [Cilicia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilicia,  against  whom  the  Romans  sentCn.  Pompeian, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Plut.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
‘‘In  the  old  maps  Aliya  is  called  Castcl  Ubaldo , 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
hy  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  recollection  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  present."  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p. 
126.)  ‘ [G.  L.] 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (rb  Kopdicior  Upos)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus. 
As  the  word  Kopdxiov  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Corax.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a mountain  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  lie 
means  tliat  some  high  land  is  crossed  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
name  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla,  near  the 
site  of  Cl&zomenac.  (Asia  Minor , c.  23.)  [G.  L.] 

CORALfS.  [Cakallis  ] 

CORA'LIUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
COKALLA  (ra  KdpaAAc).  a cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontas,  now  Cape  Kertli  It  1 9 identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  Researches,  if-c., 
vol.  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  placed  by  Arrian,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Peri  plus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Pbilocslia,  and  Philocalia  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
polis,  Tireboli,  a well-known  position.  [G.  L.] 
CORA  N IT  A E,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
clue  to  their  position  (F  rstcr,  Arabia , vol.  ii.  p. 
55.)  [G.  W.] 
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CORA'SSIAE  or  CO  RSEAE  (Kopotrtritu,  St rah. 
x.  p.  488;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Kofxriai,  or  Kopoeci, 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Agatliem.  i.  4;  Steph.  B.  s.r. 
Kopaeai),  a group  of  islands  between  Icaria  and 
Samos,  distant,  according  to  Agathemcrus,  30  stadia 
from  the  promontory  Ainpelos  in  Samos.  They  are 
now  called  Phttmi  and  Krusi.  (Ross,  Reiscn  au  f dtu 
Griech.  Inseln , vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  156.)  Some  niKjdcn; 
writers  suppose  that  Corassiac  and  Corseae  are  nam« 
of  two  different  groups  of  blonds,  the  former  briag 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos ; but  upe 
a comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  which 
the  names  occur,  it  w-ould  appear  that  he  speaks  uf 
the  same  groups  under  these  two  names. 

CORAX.  [Aetoua,  p.  63.1 

CORAX  (Kdpat,  PtoL  v.  9.  §§  7,  10,  31.  r.  10. 

§ 1 ).  a small  river  placed  by  ltolemy  in  Sormarb  i 
Asiatic*,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Coraxici  Montes, 
— a western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,— 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Kuxine  Sea.  It  was  the  northers 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariens  ef 
Arrian  (PeripL  p.  10),  the  Charieu  of  Pliny  (vi.  3. 
4).  tlio  Charts  of  Strabo  (si.  p.  499).  and  the  Cha- 
ri>tos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  § 2),  arc  one  and  the  same 
river  with  it.  Its  present  name  is  Suhtm . [V.] 

CORAXI.  1.  (Kdpa^oi,  Arbtot.  Meteor,  i.  13; 
Herat  Fragm.  185;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Mela,  i.  19, 
iii.  5;  Scylax,  p.  31;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5),  a tribe  of 
Pont  us  to  the  NW.  of  Colchis,  and  close  to  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probahly  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Corax  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dioscurias.  In  the  same  district,  according 
to  Stephanus,  was  Corax  ic  us  Mur  us  and  Corax.  ra 
Regio. 

2.  A Scythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (.1 
14.  § 10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  ant 
other  author.  [V.] 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mela.  i.  19.  § 3;  Plin. 
vi.  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  n.  15;  Mart.  Cap.  c.  6*;  6 Kopci 
opo r,  PtoL  v.  9.  §§  14,  15,  18),  the  western  part  o[ 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  river 
Cambvaes;  according  to  Mela  and  Pliny,  of  the  Cvrus 
and  Cambyses.  r y.] 

CO'RBASA  (K 6p(?u<ra),  a town  of  PisidiaT  (Pt«i 
v.  5.  § 6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colbasa  ti 
Hi  erodes.  Ptolemy’s  Corbasa  seems  to  be  some- 
where about  Tcnncssus.  [G.  L.] 

CORBEL'S  (KopStoes),  a city  of  the  Tccb  wages,  in 
Galatia,accordingtoPtolemy(v.4.§8).  It  iaGorbriu* 
(rop^<ioi/i)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  Cccbecs 
was  the  residence  of  Castor  the  son  of  Sancondarias. 
Saocondarius  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotarus 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  tho  castle,  and  ruined  the  greater  part  *4 
Corbetts.  As  to  these  Galatian  princes  see  On  ! 
Ono  mast  icon  Tull.  (s.  v.  Castor).  The  name  Cor- 
betts occurs  in  the  Antoninc  Itin.  and  in  the  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  Ar- 
tonine  Itin.  Corbeus  is  placed  between  Anrm 
(Angora),  and  a place  called  Rosologiacuin,  X\. 
M.  P.  from  Aticyra  and  XII.  M.  P.  from  Roaolo- 
giacum.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  97)  , 

that  “ Corbeus  answers  doubtless  to  the  of 

Corbega , a few  miles  from  the  modem  road  leadin  • 
from  Angora  to  Kaisarieh .”  [Q. 

CORBIANA  (Kop^iai^,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745),  one 
I of  the  three  prefectures  into  which  Elymai*  tva$ 
j anciently  divided.  They  were  Massabatica,  Gahiana. 

and  Cnrbinna.  [ v i 

I CO  RBILO  (K opSikoer),  a trading  town  bj  UalRa, 
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on  the  Loire.  It  was  a flourishing  place  in  the 
time  of  Pytheu.  (Strab.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  place.  De  Valois  and 
IYAnville  would  fix  it  at  Coeron,  about  two  leagues 
below  Nantes,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Walckenaer  supposes  that  it  may  be  Corsep,  because 
Corsep  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ; but  Strabo 
aim  ply  says  that  Corbilo  was  on  the  river.  [G.L.] 
CO'KUIO  (K opSiuv:  ltocca  Priore),  an  ancient 
city-  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  which  plays  a considerable  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Aequians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
I.eague,  as  the  name  of  the  Kop€ivrts,  which  is 
found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Dionysius  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Corbio.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p 17., 
note  21.)  Yet  Dionysius  represents  it  as  a fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (vi.  3). 
There  can  at  least  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
■witli  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ; Dionys. 
viii.  19.)  At  a somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aequian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cincin- 
natus  in  consequence  of  his  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidus,  n.  c.  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
quians the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
consul  Horatius  Pul  villus,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it.  (Liv.  iii.  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
30.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
later  B.(\  446,  when  a fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians  by  Quintins  Capitolinus 
“ad  Corbioneni”  (Liv.  iii.  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established ; and 
from  this  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
counts of  the  military  operations  in  which  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  close  proximity  to 
Blount  Algidus,  and  a place  of  great  natural  strength. 
Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  Holstenius  was 
correct  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  liocca  Priore,  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  occupying  the  summit  of  a lofty 
hill,  about  3 miles  from  Tusculum,  and  one  of  the 
range  which  sweeps  round  from  thence  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  NE.  Aide 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains. Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
visible  at  liocca  Priore , and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapted  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
liavo  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  military 
operations  on  Mt.  Algidus.  The  site  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a Roman  villa. 
(Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  162;  Nibbv,  Dintomi  di 
Jioma , vol.  iii.  pp.  21 — 24;  Abekcn,  MiUel-ltalien , 
p.  68.)  [K.  H.B.] 

CORBULO'NIS  MUNIMENTUM,  a fort  built 
bv  Corbulo  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
probably  was  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town  of 
Groningen.  In  the  year  1818  a bridge  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood , leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3 miles  long,  and  12  feet  broad:  this 
bridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
bulo. (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  German. 
P»  154.)  [L.S.] 

CORCY'BA  (K ipnvpa,  Herod.,  Thuc.;  Kdpxvpa, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  coins:  Eth. 
K tpxvp,  -vpos,  Aleman,  ap.  Etym.  M.;  usually  Krp- 
Kvpeuos,  KopKvpcuot,  Corcymeus:  Cor/ti).  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  front 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2 miles  in  width;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  places  14  miles  across;  but  S.  of  the  promon- 
tory Lcucimme  it  again  contracts  into  a breadth  of 
4 or  5 miles.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  iniies;  it 
then  becomes  only  6 miles;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Corcyra  to  about  1 1 miles;  south  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  3 or  4 miles,  terminating 
in  a high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  ore  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  Cassiope  (Keureridnrj,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§ 1 1 ; C.  St.  Catherine),  the  NE.  print  of  the  island. 

2.  PilALACRUM  (4»aAa*priK,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol. 
1.  c.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  Drasti),  the  NW.  point. 

3.  Lei’cimme  or  Lf.ucimna  (AwKippi),  Thuc.  i.  30, 
47 ; Atvnippa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.,  Plin.  IL  cc.: 
C.  Lefkimo),  a low  sandy  point  on  the  E.  coast, 
about  6 or  7 miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  4.  A.wrm  Paul's  ('Ap<f>i*ayos.  Ptol.  l.c.: 
C.  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyra  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
extending  across  the  island  from  E.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pandokrdlora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Salvatore  by  the  Itnlians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a lower 
ridge  from  N.  toS.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  position  of  Mt.  Istokk 
(’larcfrif),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  Corcyra,  is  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen. Strat.  vi.  20;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  It  was  evidently  ut  no  great  distance  from 
the  city;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  Salvatore  os  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt.  Istone  had  been  cap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  ground.  (Thuc.  iv.  46.) 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Cramer  and  others  w ith 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  ( Hell  vi.  2.  § 7) 
as  distant  only  5 stadia  from  the  city;  but  this  is 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  of 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Corcyra,  which  lias  been 
preserved,  is  Mkutkium  (M»Act«u»',  Apoll.  Blind, 
iv.  1 1 50,  with  Schol.) ; but  as  to  its  position  we  have 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  {Hell.  vi.  2.  § 6)  describes  it  as  i^upyao- 
piv i)v  piv  irayndAus  nal  irt(pur«vpln)v,  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  “ Corcyra 
compta  solum,  locupleti  Corcyra  sulco.”  (Avien. 
Deter.  Orb.  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undeserved ; 
fur  modern  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  nut 
so  celebrated  ils  in  antiquity  (Atlien.  i.  p.  33,  b.; 
Xen.  1.  c.),  is  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corfu  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  said  to 
I have  been  Drepiuie  (Apfwdni),  apparently  from  its 
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resemblance  in  shape  to  a sovtbe.  (Apoll.  Shod.  ir. 
983,  with  Schul. ; Calliinach.  up.  Plin.  ir.  12.  a.  19.) 
It  u farther  said  that  its  next  nau:c  was  Scheria 
(2x«pli|),  which  Homer  describes  as  a fertile  and 
lovely  island,  inhabited  by  tl»c  Phaaocians,  on  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  subjects  of  king  Alci- 
nous.  ( Od.  v.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  Corcyraeans 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  the  nautical  fame  of  their 
Phocucian  ancestors  (Thuc.  i.  25),  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  ought  to  bo 
regarded  as  an  island,  which  ever  trad  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Phacacians  are 
only  a creation  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  far  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Cornp.  Welch  or,  Ueber 
die  llvmtrischen  l'haeukcn , in  Kite  in itches  Museum, 
VoL  i.  pp.  219—283.) 

The  first  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cvra  is  its  colonization  by  the  Corinthians;  for  we 
may  pass  over  the  earlier  Kretrian  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  (Qtuusi. 
Graec.  c.  11.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
aaiil  to  huve  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Heraclidae,  who  expelled  the  Liburniana,  then  inha- 
biting the  island,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  | icoplod  with  Corinthian  settlers.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  269 ; Timaeus,  ap.  Sch  d.  ad  Apoil.  Hhod.  iv.  1216.) 
This  event  wc  may  place  in  B.C.  734,  lire  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[SviACUIAK.]  Corcyra  rajadly  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  country 
almost  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod, 
iii.  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seas  of 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  u.  c.  665, 
when  a naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  i.  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Corryracans  founded  Epidamnua  on  the  Illyrian 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  far  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  chonae  a Corinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
fuundcr  of  the  new  colony.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  Peri- 
andcr,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  u.  c.  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account.  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  son  of  Periander.  by 
the  Corcvraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
noq.)  It  wau  during  the  time  that  Corcyra  was 
subject  t j Periander,  that  Apollunia  and  Anactorium 
were  foundeu  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Curcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a fleet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  there 
to  uwuit  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  join  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168  ) Of  their  sultscqucnt  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  wo  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epiditmnus,  a war  ensued  between  the  states,  which 
was  une  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war.  As  the  history  of  this  quarrel  and  of  the  war 
which  followed  is  related  at  length  in  all  histories 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chiefly  serve  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Corcyra. 

The  first  fieri,  which  the  Corinthians  sent  against 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
latter  off  Cape  Actium,  b.  c.  435.  (Time.  L 29.) 
l)eeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exertions  among  their  allies,  they  were 
in  a condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  sail.  The  Corcyraeans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  armament,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  navy  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians. Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  station 
at  Cape  Cheiinerium  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  a little 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  Corey raean  fleet  of  1 10  sail, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  were  pasted  at  one 
of  the  islands  called  Sybota  (2t€ora),  now  Syrcrfa. 
which  lit*  off  the  coast  of  Epeirus  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Cheiinerium,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Corcyra, 
between  Capes  Lcuchnme  and  Amphipagos.  Their 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Leucimme.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  open  sea  between  Cape 
Chcimerium  and  the  Sybota;  the  Corcyraeans  were 
defeated ; and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  deterred 
by  the  arrival  of  a fresh  Athenian  squadron,  aial 
sailed  away  home.  (Thuc.  i.  44.  seq.)  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at  *•  the  continental  Sybota”  (eV  ro7s  iv  tjj 
jjv« iptp  Hv€6tois),  and  the  Corcyraeans  setup  theirs 
at  the  w insular  Sybota"  (iv  Tails  iv  vjj  vtj<t» 
tou,  Thuc.  L 54).  We  learn  from  Cul.  Leake  tliat 
there  is  a sheltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  called  Syrota,  and  another  let  ween  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.  The  “ cont.  mortal  Sybota" 
was  probably  the  name  of  a village  on  the  inner 
strait.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  pp.  2, 3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  island  was  distracted  by  civil 
dissensions  between  the  aristocrat ical  and  demo- 
crat ical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponents 
with  i he  most  frightful  atrocities,  b.  c.  425.  (Thuc. 
iv.  46—48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  till 
the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  of  the  Athenian!,  and 
their  allies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.  c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  42.)  Whether  Corcyra  was 
enrolled  a member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  after 
the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  are  not  informed  ; but 
in  b.  c.  375  Timotbeus  brought  the  id  and  again 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  Util.  v.  4.  § 64 ; 
comp.  Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  2 ; Diod.  xv.  36.)  Two  yean 
afterwards,  b.  c.  373,  a large  Peloponnesian  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  51  nas ip- 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitants,  having  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  their  city.  Xenophon,  in  a passage 
already  reform!  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  country, 
Muasippus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  begnii 
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to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions;  but  the  Cor- 
ey means  availing  themselves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  become  careless,  through 
certainty  of  success,  made  a vigorous  sally  from  the 
city,  in  which  they  slew  Alnasippus,  and  many  of 
his  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  nows  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  whereupon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians quitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xen.  Jit  11. 
vi.  2.  §§  3 — 26  ; Diod.  xv.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  tho  Great  the 
Corryracans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opp*»ition  to  Cassander.  In  b.c.  312,  they  expelled 
tiie  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Apollonia  and  Epi- 
dam i ms.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)  In  b.c.  303  Clconymus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  had  collected  a body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  invaded  the  island  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymus 
appears  to  have  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards  ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  B.c.  300,  when 
Cassander  laid  siege  to  the  city.  From  this 
danger  it  was  delivered  by  Agathocles,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet. 
(Diod.  xxi.  Edog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Wesseling.)  But 
Agathocies  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  island  to  himself,  which  he  is 
recorded  to  have  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  dominion. 
(Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Agathocles  gave  Corcyra  as  a dowry  to  his 
daughter  Lanassa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus,  i 
king  of  Epeirus.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ; but  Lanassa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
by  Pyrrhus  for  his  barbarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Corcyra,  and  offered  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a garrison  in  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia  This  happened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c.  287.  (Plut.  I'yrrh.  9,  10;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 
Pausanias  says  (i.  1 1.  § 6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcyra  soon  after  he  hod  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions;  but  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Corcyra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathocles,  and  that  the  latter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  island,  together  with  liis  daughter 
Lanins.  At  a later  period,  probably  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  b.  c.  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Corcyra  by  the  energy  of  liis  son  Ptolemacus. 
(Justin,  xxv.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Corcyra  again  enjoyed 
a brief  period  of  independence ; but  the  Illyrian 
pirates,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teuta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleet*  which  ha*!  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cor- 
cy means.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  a Homan 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  punish  these  pirates, 
appeared  before  Corcyra  ; whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
Pliarian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  island 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a blow,  b.  c 229.  (Pol.  ii. 
9 — 1 1.)  From  this  time  Corcyra  continued  in  the 
bands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  an  important  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
The  Romans  made  the  capital  a free  state  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  19);  but  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb  4\tu0ipa  Kupnvpa,  \*C  5*A«ii  (Strab. 
▼ii-  p.  329).  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  further 
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the  history  of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian 
it  was  still  called  K tpKvpa  (Precop.  B.  G.  iv.  22). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  arid  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a peninsula  a little  8. 
of  tlie  modem  town  of  Corfu.  This  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  Ptschitra , or  Lake  of  Calickiopulo ; and 
on  the  other  side  by  a bay,  which  separates  tlie  pe- 
ninsula from  the  promontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
citadel.  The  peninsula  is  called  Palaeopoli,  but  the 
only  ancient  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  ruins 
of  a small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  facing 
Epeirus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  72),  the  Pfschiera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicus  ('TAAai'icdj);  and  the  hay 
between  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeirus. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  wliicli  was 
most  beautiful : hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbour,  although  at  some  distam-e  from  tlie 
ancient  city,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  island  of  Vulo.  in  front  of  the  present  har- 
bour, is  probably  the  island  of  Ptychia  (riroxhi), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  were 
placed  after  their  surrender  in  b.c.  425.  (Thuc.  iv. 
46  ) We  learn  from  Thucydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolis  was  near  the  portus  Hyllaicus,  and  the 
agora  near  tlie  otlwr  harbour.  The  ancient  Acropolis 
is  the  long  undulating  promontory  south  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  is  a nearly  insulated  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peakB 
must  have  been  always  a striking  object  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  “ aerias  Pliaea- 
cuin  arces"  of  Virgil  (Am.  iii.  291),  a passage  from 
which  bod  well  and  otheis  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolis  of  Corcyra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  citadel,  were  called  K opvtpw  or  Kopo^io),  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  corrupted,  ( Koptpot ) the 
modem  name  of  tlie  town  and  of  the  island.  We  have 
no  further  information  respecting  tlie  other  localities 
of  the  ancient  city.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  is  made  of  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinoos.  (Thuc.  iii.  70,  75,  81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  island  was  Caksiopk 
(Kaoouiwn),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  a town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Cassiopc  possessed 
a harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(ad  Fam.  xvl  9),  120  stadia  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius,  or  Ca- 
sius,  at  whose  altar  Kero  sang ; the  head  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Z (is  Kdotot,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  ( Suet.  A Vr.  22 ; Plin.  iv.  1 2. 
s.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
mm}.)  There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town  near 
the  village,  still  called  Castopo.  (Marmora,  llisloria 
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di  Corfu , Venice,  1672;  Mustoxidcs,  lllustrazioni 
Corciresi,  Milan,  1811  — 1814,  2 vob.  8vo.;  l>od- 
well,  Classical  Tour,  voL  i.  p.  32,  seq. ; Mure, 
Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  foil.;  and  especially 
G.  C.  A.  Mill lor,  De  Corcyraeorum  Ju  publico , 
Gottingen,  1835.) 

CORCY'RA  NIGRA  (h  MiAouva  K opxvpa: 
Curzola.  in  Slavonic  Korkin-),  an  inland  off  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  called  the  " Black,”  from  the  dark 
colour  of  tlie  pine  woods  covering  its  sides  It  con- 
tained a Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  liave  been 
founded  liy  the  Cuidiana.  The  island  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge:  the  pro- 
portion of  land  covered  with  wood  is  43,471  acres, 
out  of  a total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  history  we 
know  nothing;  a foil  account  of  its  modern  history 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinsdn,  quoted  below.  (St rub.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Mela.  ii.  7;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i. 
p 251,  seq.) 

CORD  A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identified,  on 
warcely  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cumnock,  and  with 
Castle  Over , in  Kskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORDKS  (K opSrji,  l’rocop.  de  Aedif  ii.  2).a 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  ruse  in  the  M. 
Marius,  and  was  a tributary  of  the  C ha  boras  or 
Khabiir , itself  a tributary  of  tbo  Euphrates.  The 
town  of  Data  was  situated  upon  its  hanks.  [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (KapSuffa,  Kopbv€r],  KopbovSa;  Lth. 
and  Adj.  Cordubensis:  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  llispania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tunluli.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis 
( Uuadnlquicir ),  a little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  commenced,  at  the  distance 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Baktis.]  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Marcellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  head-quarters  in  the  Ccitiberiau  War. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ; Polyb.  xxxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a chosen  mist  population  of 
Koinaus  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country;  and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  th<«e  parts. 
Strabo’s  language  implies  that  it  was  a colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  from  u.  e.  152.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  ferti.c 
district  of  Baeturia,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anns  and  the  Baetis,  the  richne<s  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  ruad  connecting  the  E. 
and  XE.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a position  only  second  to  Gades  as  a commercial  i 
city.  (Strab.  l.c.,  and  p.  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Conluba  suffered  severely 
on  several  occasions,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  Caesar, 
a<»n  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inhabitants  wen*  put  to  the  sword,  n.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  ii.  19;  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex. 49.  57,  59,  60,  Bell, 
llisp.  32 — 34;  Aj»pian,  B.  C.  ii.  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  32.) 

Conluba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  conrentus 
juridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (PJin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Appian.  II Up.  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of  ! 
Patricia  (Plin.  1.  c .;  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 4),  on  account,  I 
as  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  Cor - | 
c tova  is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Sjanish  cities,  | 
for  the  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  “ azure  blood  " i 
that  the  Great  Captain,  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  J 
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I used  to  say  that  “ oilier  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  born  in."  (Ford, 
I Handbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  annals  of  Roman  literature  Conluba  U con- 
spicuous os  the  birthplace  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
I Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  lire 
; epithet  of  **  facunda,”  applied  to  it  by  Martial  ( Ep 

' i.  62.  8):— 

“ Duosquc  Senecas,  unicumqne  Lucan um 
Facunda  loquitur  Cordoba.” 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wemsdorf,  l'oet.  Lat.  Min.  VoL  v.  pt.  3,  p. 
1364.) 

Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  Cofu>rnA,  Patricia,  and  Coloria  Pa- 
tricia. (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  voL  i.  p.  373,  vol.  il 
p.  536;  Miotinet,  voL  i.  p.  11,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  18.)  There  are 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Roman  city,  except 
a ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca’s  Hou««.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  x. 
p.  132;  Miiiano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  places  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observations,  having  14  lire.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  distant  3?  lire.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria. (PtoL  ii.  4.  § U.viii.  4.  § 4.)  [P.  S.J 

CORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NE  (ropbwr-h,  lop. 

$77*17,  TopSoaia  ; Etk,  Topbodioi,  Kopbualoi,  Kop- 
Siieoi,  ropSwjyoi,  Cordueni),  a district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  tbe  Cakihthi.  (Strab.  xyL  p.747.) 
The  name  Cardveni,  like  Kurdistan , which  more 
or  less  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  represent  it, 
is  simply  a geographical  expression,  signifying  a 
mere  aggregate  of  people  without  political  union  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  first 
during  the  campaign  of  Lucullus,  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Tigranuccrta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quart  ere 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submission  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigmnes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Plat.  Lucull.  29.)  Under  Pompey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Case, 
xxxvii.  5).  Corduene  was  one  of  the  five  provinces 
which  Galerius  wrested  from  the  Persian  king 
Names  ; it  was  afterwards  given  op  to  Chosroes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  tbe 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Amin.  Marc.  xxv.  7 ; Le  Beau, 
Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
thus  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  still 
to  be  made.  But  a correct  idea  of  it  may  be  fanned 
by  considering  it  a region  of  lofty  terrasse*,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a series  of  parallel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
nearly  NNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol  xi.  p 
141 ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie. , vol  i.  p.  176; 
Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

CORDYLE  (KopbvAv)  or  POBTUS  CH0S> 
DYLE  (Plin.  vi.  4),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Poutus, 
40  or  45  stadia  cast  of  Uierou  Oros  or  Toros.  (Ar- 
rian, p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  ( Researches , 

« fc.  vol.  i.  p.  248)  identities  it  with  AkjaJk  KdUk,  t 
ruined  fort  on  a rocky  promontory,  half-way  between 
Plot  ana  and  Cape  Yoros:  “ it  possesses  a small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Turks  a liman  or  port,  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory."  The  name  occurs  in  tbe 
Table  in  the  form  Cordile.  There  appears  to  be  same 
confusion  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  about  this  place.  [G.  L] 
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CORESSIA  or  CORESSUS.  [Ckos.1 
CORESSUS.  [Ephesus;  Mkssoqis.J 
CORFPNIUM  (KopQiviov:  Eth.  Corfiniensis:  5. 
PAino),  the  chief  city  of  the  lViiirni»  situated  in  the  • 
valley  of  the  Atom  us,  near  the  point  where  that  river 
suddenly  makes  a sharp  angle,  and  turns  from  a SE. 
to  a NE.  course,  which  it  pursues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  distant  7 miles  from  Sulino,  and 
30  from  Alba  Fuceusis  by  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Corfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  port  of  Italy ; but  no  mention  of 
its  name  is  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Marsic  or  Social  War,  b.  c.  90,  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  confederates  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  scat  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction; 
but  the  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Rome,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a new  and  spacious  forum  and  senate 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a style  corre- 
8]»nding  to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strnb.  v.  p. 
241  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Died,  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot 
p.  538.)  But  before  tbe  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ae- 
semia.  (Piod.  /.  c.  p.  539.)  The  fate  of  Corfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into  , 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  for  we  find  it  at  the  out-  i 
break  of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Poinpev, 
b.  c.  49,  still  retaining  its  position  at  a city  of  im- 
portance and  a strong  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Pomitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  place  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  officers 
compelled  Pomitius  to  surrender  after  a siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15 — 23;  Appian,  B.C. 
ii.  38;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  3,  5,  ix.  7 ; Suet.  Caes.  34; 
Lucan  ii.  478 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town  under 
tl»e  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  fur  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  part  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a tunnel  nearly  3 miles 
in  length.  (Romanelli,  voL  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ; Orell. 
Inter.  3695,  3696 ; Mommsen,  Inter.  A 'tap.  5350, 
ML)  A part  of  the  territory  of  Corfinium  bad  been  f 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of  ! 
tbe  Gracchi:  it  received  a fresh  body  of  colonists  ; 
under  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 1 
colony,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  amunicipiutn 
only.  (Aii.  Colon,  pp.  228,255.)  It  still  appears  . 
in  the  Itineraries  as  a place  of  importance  ( I tin.  1 
Ant.  p.310;  Tab.  Pen C),  and  even  seems  to  have  j 
been  in  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Freeses  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  Romanelli.  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  bite  as 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a city 
named  Yalta , which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfinium,  but  has  now  also  disapjieared, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  is  still  called  La  Pianata 
di  Yalta.  The  site  of  Corfinium  is  clearly  marked 
vol.  i. 


in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pentima  (a  large 
village  about  3 miles  from  Popoli.  and  6 from  Sul- 
mowi)\  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape, 
less  fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  San  Pelino,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Volvo.  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfinium.  The  bridge 
over  the  Atemus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  city,  is 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a military  p-sint  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  upon  Corfinium.  (Caes. 
B.C.  i.  16;  Lucan,  ii.  484 — 504;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  Pupoli  has  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  Hal.  p. 
758;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156;  Craven’s 
A 5mm,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ) [E.  H.  B.j 

CORIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  hv  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Crmc-furd, 
Colonia  [Colonix*]  being  Carstairs.  [K.  G.  L.) 

C0K1ALLUM,  a town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a road,  in  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Con- 
dato  (defines),  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Co- 
rialluin  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D’Anville  places  Coriallum  at  Gottril , the 
name  of  a small  harbour  in  the  Cotantin,  between 
rocks  under  Cap  de  la  Hague,  and  nt  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  set. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 
CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ns 
lying  between  the  Meuapii  and  Brigantes,  ».  t.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford , or  thereabouts.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CORl'NEA  (Kopirta.  PtoJ.  r.  13),  a district  of 
Annenia,  which,  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (l.  c.),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  Van.  [Thospitis.]  (E.  B.  J.] 

COKIN  HUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  plate  Corta-eum,  CVren-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant.  [R.  G.  L.l 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Corinth  us.] 
CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  (K  opivOianbs,  or 
KopivtJius  n6\nos  : Gtdf  of  Lepanto),  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  commenced,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  335,  set].),  at  the  inouth  of  the  Evenus  in 
Aetolia  (some  said  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelcus) 
ami  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  tbo 
promontories  Hhium  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
w-a,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissaean  gulf  (5  Kpioacuot  or  K pioasos  noKiros), 
a name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  {Kpiaijs  k6\wos  hnti ipcne,  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  genrral  designation 
(Xen.  UAL  iv.  2.  § 9 ; Polyb.  v.  3 ; Liv.  xxvi.  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  geueral  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Khiura  and  Antirrhium  the  specific 
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designation  of  the  Crimean  gulf.  (Strab.  I e .)  It 
appears  from  Scylax  tliat  the  latter  sea  was  also 
called  the  Delphian  gulf  (A  AtKQmbs  k6\vo$). 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  confines  the  term  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinns  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Crissaean  gulf  to  the  bay  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  Gulf  of  Salona.  (Plin.  iv.  2. 
K 3,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Isth- 
mus, the  more  northerly  being  called  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea  (77  ’AAwuorii  ddAuaca),  and  the  more 
southerly  the  bay  of  Lechaeum.  [See  Conumiua.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  336)  we  read 
“ the  sea  from  Antirrhiuin  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
Alcyonis,  being  a portion  of  the  Criaaean  gulf but 
the  text  is  evidently  faulty,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyonis  is  given  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Boeotia  and 
the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthia.  (Comp. 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  393,  400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  groat  probability 
to  read,  “ the  sea  from  Antirrhiuin  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Crissaean  gulf;  but  from  the  city  Creusa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Groskurd,  German  Trarulution 
of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  from  the  Evenus  to  the  Araxus  is 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agathemerus  (i.  4)  720  stadia.  Respect- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Rhium  and 
Antirrhinm,  see  Aciiaia,  p.  13. 

The  Corinthian  gulf  resembles  a large  inland 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the 
heights  towanls  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surjucsses  even 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  “ Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  oatline  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bold  promontory,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of 
the  most  majestic  forms.”  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Corinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthns,  rising  like  a colossal  pyramid, 
and  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (Leake,  A form , vol.  iii.  p.397  ; Ulrichs, 
Reiten  in  Griechenlnnd,  p.  3 ; Curtins,  Ptloponnuot, 
vol.  i.  pp.  7,  404,  422.) 

CORINTHUS  (K 6piv$ot:  Eth.  KoplrQtos:  Gor- 

tho ),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Greece. 

I.  Situation. 

Corinth  stood  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hellas 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a rocky  and  sterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Geraneia,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  only  three  passes  through  them,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Corinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scironion 
rocks.  A more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
neian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Megaiia.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  were  called 
the  Oneian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ass’s  Uuk  (to  "Ovnoyt  Thuc.  iv.  44  ; Xen  Hell. 
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vi.  5.  § 31 ; rb  *0 vria,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)*  Tl*ey 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Aero- 
corinthus,  is  properly  *an  offshoot  of  the  Onriaa 
ridge,  but  is  aejwiruted  from  the  latter  by  a ravine, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
far  as  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocorintbta 
does  not  reach  the  sea;  but  there  is  a narrow  1ml 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sex 
This  level  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  walk 
connecting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lechaeon; 
j while  eastward  of  the  city  there  were  only  two 
passes,  through  which  an  invading  force  could  pene- 
trate, one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  tfc« 
Acrucorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (Pol.  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Curium. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 51.)  Thus  Corinth  completely 
commanded  the  three  posses,  whieli  alone  led  from  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  between  the 
Acrucorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  being 
under  the  very  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walk 
of  Cenchreao.  From  its  position,  Corinth  was  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedoo  one  of  the  fatten  iff 
Greece;  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
Demctrias  in  Thessaly.  (Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ; Liv.  yxriL 

3-.) 

y The  Corinthia  (^  KopivOla),  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth, was  not  fertilo  (x»pa*  5’ 
t r<p68pa,  a'AAa  OKohi&v  re  koI  rpaxtiar,  Strab.  Tui. 
p.  382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gcra- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  the  stony  and 
J sandy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  fur 
, com.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
extent  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  ami  belonging  to  these  two 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers  (ager  nobilis- 
■ simae  fertilitatis,  Liv.  xxviL  31):  and  such  was  its 
value,  that  to  possess  “ what  lies  between  Corinth 
and  Sicyon'’  became  a proverbial  expression  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  nut, 
however,  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  tliis  plain  surpassed  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus;  but  its  proximity  to 
the  w ealthy  and  populous  city  of  Corinth  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value;  and  hence  an  estate  in  this  plain 
produced  a much  larger  revenue  than  one  of  a similar 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  watered  by  the  mountain  torrents  coming  from 
Neinea  and  Cleonae;  and  it  furnished  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  coukl 
not  have  yielded  any  large  supply  of  com.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  scarcely  any  mention 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  bad  (4  K opivQioi  ©Ires 
fiacravioubs  iirn,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f.). 

'Shut  in  within  this  narrow  territory  by  the 
mountain  barriers  towards  the  north  and  the  sooth, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a sufficient  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  tlio  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally led  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  sea,  to  which 
their  situation  invited  them.  Corinth  was  destine  1 


* Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the  Oueu 
with  the  Geraneia,  and  erroneously  represents  tlx 
former  as  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and  Cithseroa. 
(Curtius,  PeUtponnetot,  Aid.  i.  p.  25.) 
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by  nature  to  be  a gnat  maritime  power.  Standing 
upon  a narrow  isthmus  between  two  important  seas, 
at  a time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
coasting  vessels,  and  it  waf  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  convey  goods  round  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  formed  by  far  the  most 
direct  communication  between  the  two  princijal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Aegaean.  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Pont  11s  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  Exist  and  the 
West.  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (tie  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32): — “ Krat  posita  in 
angustib  atque  in  faucibus  Graeeiae  sic,  ut  tcrril 
claustra  loco  rum  teneret,  et  duo  mAria,  maxime 
navigationi  diversa,  paene  conjungeret,  quutn  per- 
tenui  dberimine  separentur.”  He.ce  also  Euripides 
( Troad . 1097)  describes  Corinth,  as  Miropoe  Kopu- 
<f>a.v  'I»7 Ofiiov,  (y&a  wv\as  TleAowot  fxowtv  tbpeu ; 
and  Horace  ( Carm.  i.  7)  speaks  of  ‘•bimaria  Co- 
lin thi  moeuia.’’ 

II.  History. 

The  favourable  position  of  Corinth  for  commerce 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  settlements  on  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Aeruoorinthus.  If  there  were  no  other 
evidence  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a further  account  is 
given  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection 
of  the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 


by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phocnicaeum 
(♦omVraxoi',  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  e.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  Athena  (‘froiKucrj  t)  'AOijva 
iv  KopivQu,  Tzctzes,  ad  Lycophr.  658.) 

Thucydides  mentions  (iv.  42)  Aeolian*  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
invasion ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ionians 
also  farmed  a considerable  port  of  the  population  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  Ionians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  cither  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 


Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race.  Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
as  Aeolian*.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  cunning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
larity, who  overreached  the  simple  inljabitants  of 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
descendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Glaucus  and  Ornytion.  From  Glaucus  sprung  the 
celebrated  hero  Belleroplion,  who  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  exploits 
were  a favourite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
u|*wi  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  Bello- 
rophon  caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene  on  the 
Arrocurinthus.  Belleroplion,  as  is  well  known, 
settled  in  Lycia ; and  the  descendants  of  Ornytion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sbyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  moet  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ephyra 
(’E <f>vpTi).  At  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  Muller,  relying 
upon  a passage  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  3)  sup- 


poses that  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  upon 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest ; but  Homer  uses 
both  MUMS  indiscriminately.  (’E tpOprj,  II.  vi.  152, 
210;  KoptvOos,  ii.  570,  xiii.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a son  of  Zens;  but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Bacchiadue, 
gave  a less  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  native  place 
to  a still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Sisy- 
phids.  According  to  the  legend,  related  hv  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helios  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briareus  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Isthmus ; and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Aerocorinthus,  and  then  Ephyra,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
Aei:tes  and  Aloeus  : to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon).  Aeetes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  under  the  government  of 
Bunus,  a son  of  Iiermes;  upon  whose  death  Epnpeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopcus,  who  hail  left  the 
country  during  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  his  territory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  dying  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  from  Iolcos,  as  the 
daughter  of  Aciites ; and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lolcos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  boon  in 
love.  (Paus.  i.  1.  § 2,  i.  3.  § 10;  Schol.  ad  Bind. 
01.  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justly 
remarks,  that  “ the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emigration  of  Aeetes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  lie  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 

throne We  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 

as  having  been  originally  quite  indejiendent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  tlioso 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants." 
(//w<.  of  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  165.  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Coriuth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  ]wint 
of  crossing  over  from  Nnupactus,  Ilippotes,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
slew  the  prophet  Carnus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  banished  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aides,  who 
derived  lib  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  § 3.)  It  appears  from  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  headers  took 
possession  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  Against 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  they  reduced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  ruling  class,  appear  to 
have  funned  only  a small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  The  non  Dorian  inhabitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship  ; since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian tribes  (riayra  6ktw}  Phot.,  Suidas).  whereas 
X X 2 
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three  was  the  standard  number  in  all  purely  Doric 
states.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  in  a city  like 
Corinth  tiie  regular  Doric  institutions;  since  tbe 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  landed  property,  and  necessarily  conferred 
upon  its  possessors,  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletcs  ami  his  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  generations.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  reign  are  thus  given: 


Aletcs 

reigned 

Years. 

38 

Ixion 

. 

. 

. 

„ 

38 

Agelas 

. 

. 

. 

37 

Prynuiis 

- 

• 

- 

35 

Bacehis 

- 

• 

- 

it 

35 

Agelas 

- 

. 

- 

w 

30 

Eudemus 

- 

• 

- 

25 

Aristodemes 

- 

- 

35 

Agemon 

- 

- 

- 

t, 

16 

Alexander 

. 

- 

- 

it 

25 

Teles  tea 

, 

. 

• 

12 

Autouieoes 

- 

• 

- 

tt 

1 
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I’ausanias  speaks  as  if  Pryir.nis  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Aides,  and  Bacchus,  the  founder  of  a 
now,  though  still  an  Heradeid  dynasty;  but  Diodorus 
describes  all  those  kings  as  descendant*  of  Aletcs,  j 
but  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  Baccbis,  bis  1 
successors  took  tlie  name  of  Baccbidao  in  place  of 
that  of  Alotiadae  or  Heracleidae.  After  Automenea 
had  reigned  one  year,  the  Batch i ad  family,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  rmniber  an  annual  j 
Prytauis.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  possession  : 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  EL.  c.  657.  (Diod.  vi.  ffagm.  6,  p.  635, 
Weas. ; Paus.  it  4.  §4;  Herod,  v.  92.)  Strabo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  tliat  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ; but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Baoohiads  possessed  tlie  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiails,  after  tlioir  deposition  by  Cypseius,  were  for 
the  ino6t  jKirt  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plat.  Lysand.  1 ; Liv.  L 34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Heracleidae  took  place  in  B.  C.  1 104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletcs  com- 
menced b.  c.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
from  u.  c.  1074  to  747;  and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  from  b.  (\  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Baccliiadae  the  Corinthians  were  din-  ; 
tinguislied  by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  part  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  was  tlie  domain  of  the  Aeginctans. 
The  sea,  formerly  calk'd  the  Crissaeau  from  the 
town  of  Orissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  after 
tlK‘tn,M)d  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
Into  the  western  waters,  they  fouuded  Molycrin  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Khium  (Thuc.  iiL  102.) 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Baccliiadae  that  the 
important  colonics  of  Syracuse  and  Corey ra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (u.  c.  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
(Thuc.  i.  13.)  Tlie  prosperity  of  Corinth  suffered  no 


diminution  from  the  revolution,  which  made  Cypselc* 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  aid 
his  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  him,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  vigour  of  their  administration  and  by 
their  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  art*. 
Following  the  plans  of  colonization,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  tlie  Baccliiadae,  tiny  planted  nu- 
merous colonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  which  they  exercised  a sovereign  power 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas, 
Apollonia  and  other  important  colonies,  were  foanded 
by  Cvpsclus  or  his  son.  Corcyra, which  had  thrown 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  hid 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  country  in  b.c.  665. 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  reign  d 
IVriandcr.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Mtiiler  that  all 
these  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  harbour  of 
Lechneum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  tliat  tlie  only 
colony  despat  cl  icd  from  the  harbour  of  Ccnchrtae  «n 
tbe  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  Potidaea, 
on  tlie  coast  of  Chakidice  in  Macedonia.  (Muller, 

! Dor.  i.  6.  § 7.) 

Cvpsclus  reigned  30  years  (b.c.  657 — 627),  and 
i Periander  44  years  (b.  c.  627 — 583).  For  the  bi>- 
t<»ry  of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  tire 
Diet,  of  Bunjr.  $.  e c.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Psaminetichus,  who  reigned  only  three 
years.  He  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the 
Sjiartans,  who  put  down  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
despots  about  this  period.  The  government  esta- 
blished at  Corintli,  under  the  auspices  of  S^nrxa,  was 
again  aristocratical,  but  apparently  of  a less  exclusive 
character  than  tliat  of  the  hereditary  oligarchy  tf 
tlie  Baccliiadae.  The  geru&ia  was  pro! »ablv  composed 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  os  tlie  Oligaethxiae 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  lie  describes  as  obt«t 
iurrotu  (Piud.  OL  xiii.  2.  133.)  From  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Psaminetichus  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy. At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  tlie  Athenians.  They  rrfuxd 
to  assist  Clcomencs,  king  of  Sparta,  in  restoring 
Hippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  Athenians  2J 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Herod, 
v.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  tlie  rapid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  atter  the  Persian  war  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  accession  of  Mega:*  to 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  open 
hostilities  between  the  two  states.  The  Corinthians 
marched  into  tlie  territory  of  Megara,  but  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander, 
My  run  ides,  b.c.  457.  (Thuc.  i.  103 — 106  ) Peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Corinthians  felt  against  the  Athenians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistance  which 
the  latter  afforded  to  the  Coreyraeans  in  their  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Pekqxmncsian  war;  for  the  Corinthians 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persuade  Sjarta  nnJ 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athena. 

In  tlie  Peloponnesian  war  tlie  Corinthians  at  first 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
Throughout  tlie  whole  war  their  enmity  against  the 
Athenians  continued  unabated ; and  when  the  Spartans 
concluded  with  the  Litter  in  B.  c.  421  the  jeace, 
usually  calk'd  the  peace  of  Nidus,  the  Corinthians 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,  and  were  so  indignant 
with  Sfarta,  tliat  they  endeavoured  to  form  a new 
Peloponnesian  league  with  Argus,  Mantineia  and 
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Tills.  (Thttc.  r.  17,  seq.)  But  their  anger  against 
Sparta  soon  cooled  down  (Tbuc.  v.  48);  and  shortly 
afterwards  they,  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  they  remained  faithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians anti  Boeotians  urged  them  to  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground.  (Xen.  Hell  ii.  2.  § 19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  begun  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithranstes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
a war  in  Greece  against  the  Sf tartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  his  victorious 
career  in  Asia.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  Timocrates, 
the  Rhodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a war  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  395.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  § 2.)  Thnocrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  united  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argivcs  in  declaring  war  against  Persia. 
Deputies  from  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  was 
bene®  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year,  b.  c.  394,  a battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
betw<Tii  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  Hell 
iv.  2.  § 9,  scq.)  Later  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a second  battle  al  -ng  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  in  Boeotia,  whither  they  had 
inarched  to  oppose  Agesilaus,  who  had  b^en  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  his 
inarch  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
victory,  but  not  without  much  loss  on  their  own 
aide.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 15,  seq.,  Age*,  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  b.c.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Sicyon  and  the  allies  maintaining  a line  acrotisthe 
Isthmus  from  Lechacum  to  Ccnchreae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.  A great  part  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
so  alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  disaffection  among  the 
citizens,  that  they  introduced  a body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  tho  festival  of  the 
Kucleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the  opposite  party 
in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govern- 
ment, being  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
close  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
incorporated  their  Corinthian  territory  with  that  of 
Argo®,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argo®  to  their 
own  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon.  within  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  1£  mile  in  length,  a battle 
took  place  between  the  Iacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  inarched  out  of  the  city  to  dis- 
ks Ige  them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  long  wails  by  Praxitas.  The  t 
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Lacedaemonians  now  man-lied  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sid  us  and  Crommyon.  These  events 
happened  in  b.c.  392.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 1,  scq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  city  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias  not  only  retook  the  long 
walls,  but  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troop®.  (Ken.  Hell.  iv. 
4.  §§  18,  19;  Diod.  xiv.  86,  who  erroneously  places 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , vn|.  ix.  p 471,  seq.)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  light-armed  troop®. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  inarched  back  to  Sparta ; 
whereupon  Iphicrates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidus, 
Peiraetim  and  OenoS,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Iacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  § 1,  scq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  suffered  little  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.c. 
387.  The  effect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  I-acedaeinotiian  alliance:  for  as  soon 
os  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Argivcs 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Kucleia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth. and  took  refuge,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell  v.  1.  § 34;  Dem.  c.  Lept. 
p.  473) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out.  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  suffered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  permision  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a separate  peace  with  the  The- 
bans. (Xen.  Hell  T»i  4.  § 6.  seq.)  In  the  subsequent 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  Httle  part.  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  b.c.  344.  (Diod.  xvi.  65;  Plut.  Tim.  4; 
Cornel.  Nep.  Tim.  1 ; Ari*.tot.  Polit.  v.  5.  § 9.) 
From  tho  time  of  tlie  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Corinth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  Always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  inq>ortaiit  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus.  In  b.c.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratu.% 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonntas,  and 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.c.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleomenes.  (Pol.  ii.  52* 
54  ) It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.c. 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trius, which  were  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons.  (Pol. 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mail  enough  to  enter 
into  a contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  scat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  leagup,  and  it  was  here 
I that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  sent  to  the  League  with  the  ultimatum  of 
tlie  senate.  The  Achaean  troops  were  at  onoe  de- 
feated, and  L.  Mummi us  entered  Corinth  unopposed. 
The  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  the  unhappy  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  males  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  dares.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  city  in  Greece,  and  abounded  in 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
valuable  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a given  signal  set  on  fire;  and  thus  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cicero  calls  the  lumen  totius 
Graeciae  (b.c.  146).  (Strab.  viiL  p.  381 ; PoL  xl. 
7:  Pans.  ii.  1.  § 2,  vii.  16.  § 7;  Liv.  EpiL  52; 
Flor.  ii.  16;  Orus.  v.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  13;  Cic .pro 
Leg.  Man.  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  for  a century.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Mac rob.  Sat.  iii.  9); 
a portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicyonians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381);  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicua,  ar>d  was  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  vectigalia  of  the  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c.  50;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  passed  over  to  Delos. 
In  b.c.  46  Julius  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a numerous  colony  thither,  consisting 
of  bis  veterans  and  freed  men.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381; 
Paus.  ii.  1.  § 2;  Pint.  Coes.  57 , Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
50;  Diod.  Excerpt,  p.  591,  Weaa.;  Plin.  iv.  4.  a.  5.) 
Henceforth  it  was  cant'd  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
COLON1A  IVLiA  CORIHTHV8,  also  LAVS  IV LI  CO- 

ki.nt.,  and  c.  i.  c.  a.,  i.  c.,  Culonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  Corinthicnscs, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Test us,  p.  60,  ed.  Muller.)  It  soon 
rose  again  to  be  a prosperous  and  populous  city;  and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallia,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  (Acta  A post,  xviii.  12.)  St.  Paul  founded 
here  a flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  his  epistles.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Achaia.  (Hicrocl. 
p.  646;  Bdckh,  /user.  Grate,  no.  1086.) 

III.  Art,  Literature,  Character,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardiias,  Cleopliantus,  and 
Cleanthe*  (Plin.  xxxv.  5),  ami  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attalus  offered  the  suin  of  600,000  sesterces, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ; Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impulse  to  architecture;  and  tho  most  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statuary  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  Att  Corinlhiacum was  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25, 
2nd  cd.)  One  of  the  earlier  works  of  Corinthian 
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art,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  later  times,  v« 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  made  of  cedar  wood 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Ulvmpia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  lu* 
given  a minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  seq.).  The 
Corinthian  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  among  the  finest 
in  Greece ; and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Roav*, 
where  they  fetched  enormous  prices.  (Strab.  Tiii. 
p.  381.) 

Jn  tlw  tiroo  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  flourished 
at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Ariou  introduced  tbcM 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  hrd  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  M«mV 
a&vwvoos  h>6u.  (Herod,  i.  23;  PiniL  01.  xiii.  31.) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  also  find 
the  names  of  At«on,  Kumclus,  and  Knmolpus,  all  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
1.  c.)  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attention 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth;  and  among  tic 
illustrious  writers  of  Greece  not  a single  Oorinthin 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Corinth 
did  not  produce  on  orator  (IlrvL  13)  ; and  Dn- 
narchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  though  a native  of 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  the  Utter  city. 

The  wealth  of  the  Corinthians  gave  rise  to  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  Ucenlk-as 
city  in  all  Greece;  and  the  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a splendid  temple  on  the  Aero- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a thou- 
sand sacred  female  slaves  (UpdSoi/Aoi)  for  the  service 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  lienee  they  are 
called  by  Pindar  (Eragm.  p.  244,  Bergk)  rio- 
Au^frcu  vtdviStr,  i/ufflxoAoi  Tltidous  tv  a 
KopivBtp.  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  Uieroduli  as  a regular  port  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  tlw  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lais,  obtained  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  visited 
the  city;  whence  arose  tho  proverb  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
378):  — 

ou  vambs  avSpits  it  K optvBov  taO'  6 xAovi : 
which  Horace  renders  (Ep.  i.  17.  36):  — 

“ Non  cums  bomini  contingit  adire  Corinth  am." 
So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  conrtezans,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  expressions. 
(Koptv6id^t(rdai  = pacrrpovtvuv  fi  iraiptiv,  Pollux, 
ix.  6.  §75;  K opirBia  K6pv,  i.  e.  a courtezan.  Plat. 
Rep.  iii.  p.  404,  d. ; so  K optvOia  wols.  Poll.  x.  7. 
§ 25 ; Suidas,  $.  v.  X°V°* » Mttller,  Dor.  iv.  4.  § &) 

IV.  Topography  op  tiik  City  asd  or  th* 
Poiit-Towes. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  its 
dcst  me  lion  by  Mummius  wo  know  next  to  nothing; 
but  of  the  new  city  which  was  built  by  the  Ronud 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Pausanias 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  Strabo : — “A  lofty  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthus,  being  3$  stadia  in  jerp^n* 
ilicular  height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  the 
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road,  ends  in  a sharp  point.  Its  northern  side 
is  the  steepest,  under  which  the  city  lies  upon  a 
level  spot  in  the  form  of  a trapezium,  close  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city  itself 
was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was  surrounded 
with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  protected  by  the 
mountain.  The  mountain  of  the  Acrocorinthus  also 
was  included  within  the  same  inclo6ure,  so  far  as  it 
was  able  to  receive  a wall;  and  as  wo  ascended,  the 
remains  of  the  line  of  fortifications  were  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  amounted  to  about  85  sta- 
dia. On  the  other  sides  the  mountain  is  less  steep, 
but  it  is  here  spread  out  further,  and  presents  a wide 
prospect.  On  the  summit  is  a small  temple  of 
Aphrodite;  and  under  the  summit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  Peirenc,  having  no  outlet,  but  always  full  of 
clear  and  drinkable  water.  They  say  that  from  this 
fountain  and  from  some  other  subterraneous  veins 
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the  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  theJ  and  its  port-town  Lcchacum. 
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miles.  Beyond  the  isthmus  and  bay  of  Lochaeum 
are  seen  ail  the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia.  and  Attica,  and  the  two  gulfs  from  the  hill 
of  Koryfe  (Gonocssa)  on  the  Corinthiac,  to  Snnium 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  To  the  west- 
ward the  view  is  impeded  by  a great  hill,  which 
may  be  called  the  Atjmaul  or  eye-sore,  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  especially  with  regard  to  modern  war.  It* 
summit  is  a truncated  peak,  which  may  be  reached 
on  horseback,  by  turning  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  at  a small  dis- 
tance short  of  the  first  gate."  (Leake.) 

The  city  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  did  not  stand  in  the  plain,  but 
upon  a brood,  level  rock,  which  is  nearly  200  feet  in 
height  above  the  plain,  lying  between  it  and  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum.  Across  this  plain,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  ran  the  long  walls  connecting  Corinth 


mountain,  and  which  flows  into  the  city,  supplying 
the  latter  with  a sufficiency  of  water.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  wells  in  the  city;  and,  os  it  is  said, 
in  the  Acrocorinthus  likewise,  but  we  did  not  see 
any.  Below  the  Peirene  is  the  Sisypheium,  pre- 
serving considerable  remains  of  a temple  or  pulace 
built  of  white  marble.  From  the  summit  towardJT 
the  north  are  seen  the  lofty  mountains  of  Parnassus 
and  Helicon,  covered  with  snow” 

Strabo’s  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus  is  very  ac- 
curate; and  his  estimate  of  the  height  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  French  surveyors,  according 
to  whom  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  sea  is  575  metres,  equal  to  1886  English 
feet,  which  is  equal  to  three  stadia  and  a tenth  at 
607  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Peloportnrsinca, 
p.  392.)  All  modem  travellers  agree  that  the  Acro- 
corinthus. rising  abruptly  and  isolated  from  the  plain, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  its  cUvs  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  Col.  Mure  observes  that  “neither 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  nor 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  fortresses  of 
western  Europe — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
the  remotest  competition  with  this  gigantic  citadel. 
It  is  one  of  those  objects  more  frequently,  perhaps,  to  I 
be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other  than 
a very  faint  notion.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  this 
colossal  mass  of  rugged  rock  and  green  sward,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cus- 
tomary fringe  of  shrubs,  although  from  a distance  it 
enters  into  fine  composition  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  can  in  itself  hardly  lie  called  picturesque ; 
and  the  formal  line  of  embattled  Turkish  or  Venetian 
wall,  which  crowns  the  summit,  does  not  set  it  off 
to  advantage.  Its  vast  size  and  height  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  as  viewed  from  the  seven  Doric  co- 
lumns, standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  hovels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
city  which  it  formerly  protected."  The  Acrocorinthus 
is  well  described  by  Livy  (xlv.  28)  as,  “ arx  in  im- 
manent altitudinem  edita;”  and  Statius  is  not  guilty 
of  much  exaggeration  in  the  lines  ( Theb . vii.  106): 

. . . . “ qua  sum  mas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in 
auras 

Tollit,  ct  alteroa  gaminum  mare  protegit  umbra.’’ 

The  view  from  the  Acrocorinthus  comprehends  “ a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other 
in  Greece.  Hymettua  bounds  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  seen  at  a 
direct  distance  of  not  much  1cm  than  50  English  | 


Corinth  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  was  in  size  inferior  only  to  Athens.  According 
to  Strabo  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stadia,  and 
those  of  the  city  and  Acrocorinthus  together  85 
stadia.  Each  of  the  two  Long  Walls  connecting 
Corinth  and  Lechaeum  was  1 2 stadia  in  length ; and 
adding  to  these  the  fortification  of  Lechaeum,  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  fortifications  was  about  120 
stadia;  but  a considerable  portion  of  the  space  thus 
included  was  probably  not  covered  with  houses.  The 
fortifications  were  very  strong;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
were  the  walls,  that  Agis,  the  son  of  Arrhidamus,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  beholding  them, 
“ What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  this  city." 
(Plut.  Apophth.  Lac.  p.  215.)  Of  the  population  of 
Corinth  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts.  Clinton 
computes  the  population  of  the  whole  state  at  about 

100.000  persons,  of  whom  he  supposes  70,000  or 

80.000  to  have  inhabited  the  city,  and  the  remaining 

20. 000  or  30,000  to  have  been  distributed  through 
the  country.  According  to  a statement  in  Athenaeua 
(vi.  p.  272)  Corinth  hail  460,000  slaves;  but  this 
number  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
corrected  to  60,000.  In  that  case  the  free  popula- 
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tion  would  have  been  about  40,000.  These  numbers 
of  Clinton,  however,  are  only  conjectural,  and  are  at 
the  be*t  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  (Clin- 
tdll,  h'<uti  j/ell.  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  2nd  ed.) 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by 
Miiimniiis,  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  existed 
at  a later  time  P.m<aniaa  begins  hi*  description  of 
the  city  by  stating  that  **  it  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  reties  of  the  ancient 
city,  hut  the  greater  j«rt  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  " (ii.  2.  § 6).  He  ap]a>ars  to  have  j 
eoine  to  Corinth  from  Onchreae.  The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments;  and 
on  either  side  of  the  nvnl  w;w  a grove  »»f  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellcruphon  and  Aphrodite, 
lilt*  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monuments. 
This  suburb,  called  Ckankiox  (K^deiiov),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthian.*,  like  Collytus 
at  Athens,  and  Pi  tone  at  Sparta  (Plut.  t/e  Extil.  6, 
p.601;  see  AtHENAK,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  w;uj 
the  chief  promenade  of  Corinth.  Here  Diogenes  of 
Sino|>e  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a striking  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  around  him;  and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Paus.  ii.  2 § 4;  Alciphr.  iii. 
60;  Lucian,  Quom,  Hitt,  amscrib.  3.)  Xenophon 
mentions  the  Craneium  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  b.  c.  392,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  the  parlies  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrocorinthus.  ( Hell . iv.  4.  § 4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  Imre  the  name  of  Cenchreae,  Pausanias 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood,  lie  mentions  an  Artemis  Eplicsia ; 

— two  wooden  statues  of  Dionysus;  — a temple  of 
Tyche  (Fortune); — a temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 

— near  the  latter  a fountain,  issuing  from  a dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a Poseidon  in  bronze  ; — statues  of 
Apollo  Clarius,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zeus.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a statue  of  a bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (ii.  2.  § 6 
— ii.  3.  § l). 

From  the  Agora  four  principal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pausanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lechaeum, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acrcico- 
rintlms. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lcchacuin.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
lieciring  Phaetimn  and  the  other  the  Son.  A little 
beyond,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adorned  with  white 
marble;  and  the  wulex  flowed  fruin  certain  artificial 
caverns  into  an  ojam  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (ii.  3 §§  2,  3). 
Further  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias  says  that  a fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
arid  that  this  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Peirene  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  § 1). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  already 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rise  of  the  Peirene  iu 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  its  connection  with  the 
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fountain  in  the  lower  city ; but  the  two  writers  differ 
respecting  the  position  of  the  latter  fountain,  Strabo 
placing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  to  Lecharum. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  sources 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  time 
at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Peirene.  Col.  Leake 
remarks  that  all  the  three  are  still  observable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rivulets 
which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo  and  the  single  source  below  the  brow  of  the 
height  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  position 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias  The  same  author  adds 
with  much  probability,  that  u it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  between  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pan- 
sanios  a change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  city,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  of  the  northern  fountain 
having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  that  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
practice  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives  countenance 
to  this  supposition;  for  they  use  the  former  fountain 
alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  issues 
from  below  the  Acrocorinthus,  instead  of  being 
thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Athenaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  considered  heavy;  the 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  springs  are 
the  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothes.  As 
the  remark  of  Athenaeus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date 
os  the  description  of  Pausanias  (ii.  p.  43,  b.),  it  is 
fair  to  apply  them  both  to  the  same  source  of  water.** 
( Morea , vuL  iii.  p.  242,  seq.)  The  grotto  inclosing 
the  fountain  of  Peirene  upon  the  Acrocorinthus  is 
described  by  Guttling  in  the  A rchdolugist he  Zcitvng 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A representation  cf  it  is 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  (p.  544,  2nd  ed  ) 

The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth is  called  by  Pindar  “ the  city  of  Peirene”  (durv 
Ilti/xu'av,  Pind.  01.  xiii.  86),  and  the  Corinthians 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Py this  at 
Delphi,  as  “ those  dwelling  around  the  beautiful 
Peirene"  ( oi  xtpl  xaXij?  IlfipTjrTjx  oixfiTt,  Herod,  v. 
92).  The  fountain  in  the  lower  city  was  the  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  ciders,  where 
they  used  to  assemble  to  play  at  draughts  and  con- 
verse with  one  another  (trtuvbv  dtupl  rinpt-njs  55c ep. 
Kuiip.  Med.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene that  Belleropbon  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  is  hence  called  by 
Euripides  the  Peirenaean  steel.  (Eurip.  Electr. 
473;  Strab.  viii.  p,  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  in 
sonic  legends  represented  as  the  horse  of  ttic  Muses, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  a foun- 
tain sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Stat.  Silt.  i.  4.  27 ; 
l’ers.  J*rolog.  4.)  The  Roman  poets  frequently  im 
j the  adjective  Jirenu  in  the  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian. (Ov.  Met.  yu.  391,  ex  Pont.  i.  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  tlte  water  of 
the  Peirene,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Roman  colony 
were  not  contented  with  it;  and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
! accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  fmm  Stymphalus. 
This  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  sup- 
plied the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii. 3.  ^ S,  viii.  22.  § 3.)  Some 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  st  ill  be  seen  not  for 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  upon 
the  river  bmgo-potamo*.  (Staufti.it,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forsters  Bauzdtumj.  1644,  p.  70.) 

Returning  to  the  road  leading  from  the  agora  to 


corintiius. 
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I^chactim,  Pausanias  mentions  near  the  Pdrene  a 
Mat  11c  of  Apollo;  and  next  along  the  rood  a statue 
of  Hermes  with  a rain,  and  statues  also  of  Poseidon, 
I.eueothi'a,  and  Palaemon  upon  a dolphin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Paeeidon  were  the  baths  constructed 
by  Kurvcles,  the  Laconian,  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  marble,  particularly  with  that  which 
came  from  Croceae,  in  Laconia.  Further  on  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth; 
it  represented  Belleroplion  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flowed  (ii.  3.  §§  3 — 5). 

Pau*anias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Sieyon.  (Comp. 
**  Porta,  quae  fort  Sicyonem,”  Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  These 
were,  in  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glance; 
the  Oieiutn,  probably  the  covered  theatre,  built  by 
llerudes  Atticus,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
erected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (36* rpov 
uwp6 t>iov.  Philostr.  V it.  Soph.  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea’s  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chalinititt,  so  called  because  she  gave  Bellerophon 
the  brulle  by  which  he  secured  Pegasus  ; the 
theatre  (comp.  Pint.  Aral.  23;  Polyb.  r.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  the  ancient  gymna- 
sium and  the  fountain  called  Lcma,  surrounded  with 
columns  and  scats;  and  close  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zeus  and  Asclepius  respectively 
(ii.  3.  § 6,  iii.  4.  §§  1-5). 

Pausnuius  then  ascends  the  Acrocorintbus.  In 
Roman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appears 
to  have  been  inhabited : there  were  only  a few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit.  Pausnnias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
sacred  enclosures  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sara  pis ; altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  tnndo  of  stone;  a temple  of  Juno 
Bunasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy- 
phciuin,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
situated  below  the  Peirene.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  the  garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  part  in  the  Sisypheium,when 
Demetrius  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a part  of 
the  citizens.  From  this  narrative  it  is  clear  that 
the  Sisypheinm  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain : from  Strabo's  words 
above,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheinm.  Freni  its  name  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sisyphus. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pausanias 
did  n»t  go  bark  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
near  which  was  a temple  of  Eileithyia.  All  the 
other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  this 
one  conducted  into  tlie  mountainous  country  in  the 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 
the  mountain  (ij  Ttvtarue^  iruAij,  Pans.  ii.  5. 
§ 4;  a*  fitrh  Kopv<p\)v  tC\cu,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  §8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Corinth. 
The  most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modern  town.  Five 
of  these  columns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
temple,  and  three  (counting  the  angular  column 


twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.  The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5 feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  When  W'hecler  visited 
Greece  in  1676,  there  were  twelve  columns  stand- 
ing; And  the  ruin  was  iu  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appears  to  have  had  origi- 
nally six  columns  in  front.  It  is  conjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis. 
At  a short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  seven 
columns,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  npon 
on  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Dtric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a bexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  tlrnt  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  us 
on  the  road  to  Sieyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acroco- 
rinthus, so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  lower  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
verse with  his  son,  Lycophron,  was  to  pay  a fine 
to  Apollo.  (Herod,  iii.  52.) 

Besides  these  remains  of  Grecian  Corinth,  there  * 
are  rains  of  two  buildings  of  Roman  Corinth.  The 
Roman  remains  are; — 1.  A largo  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modem 
Corinth,  perhaps  a part  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  iu  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is  • 
possibly  a work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190;  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining port  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a passage  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(f(«  tzj j w6\eots  iv  xopctfy?  wi,  *\vdos  piv  8uva- 
pi vtf  5f(aa0ai,  r&try  bi  fiuiiaptp  aAAa>j,  Or.  Iihod., 
p.347,  Morell;  Leake,  Ttloponnesiaca,  p.393). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  rtpurropiov  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwcll,  Lcako 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notary’s  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwcll,  Classical 
Tour , vol.  ii.  p.  2U0;  Leake,  J iorta,  rol.  iii.  p.  264; 
Welcker,  A lie  Denbndler , vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  present  government  buildings  a 
fine  torso  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  horses  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a small  town,  but  is  extremely  un- 
healthy in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  as 
it  receives  the  sea  breezes  from  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhiibitants  Goriho,  which  is  ouly  a 
corruption  of  the  ancieut  name. 
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I’urt  ■ Tumu.  — LwllA  [l'«  (vl  A«xau>».  IfW. 
IMin.  iv.  4.  s.  5:  Lechemn,  Sift.  Sit r . iv.  3.  59)*  the 
jsirt  i*n  the  Corinthian  frntf  connected  with  the  city 
hy  moans  of  the  L*ec  Welle,  12  stadia  in  length, 
already  mentioned.  (Streb.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  Hell. 
i*.  4.  jj  17.)  The  Lonj;  Welle  ran  nearly  due  north, 
ao  that  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  waa  called  the 
eaelem,  and  the  one  on  the  left  hand  the  western  or 
Siryonian.  The  spare  between  them  most  hare 
been  considerable;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  sufficient  Apace  for  an  array  to  be  drawn  up 
for  battle.  [See  above,  p,  677, a.]  The  flat  country 
between  Corinth  and  Is-rhaeum  is  composed  only  of 
the  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea:  and  the  port  must 
havo  been  originally  artificial  (x»ovif  Atprj*, 

I Hours.),  though  it  was  no  doubt  rendered  both 
spacious  and  convenient  by  the  wealthy  Corinthians. 
The  site  of  the  port  ia  now  indicated  by  a lagoon, 
surrounded  by  hillocks  of  sand  Lechaeuin  was  tho 
chief  Station  of  the  Corinthian  ahipa  of  war;  and 
during  tho  occupation  of  Corinth  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, it  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  royal  fleet. 
It  was  also  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  with  the 
western  pirts  of  Greece,  and  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  I.ecliaeutr.  to  Corinth  preventol  it 
from  becoming  an  iinpTtant  town  like  l’eiraeeus.  The 
only  public  buildittes  in  the  place  mentioned  hy  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  2.  § 3)  was  a temple  of  Poseidon,  who  is 
hence  called  Lecharus  by  Callimachus.  (W.  2 1 1 ) 
The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens  was  probably  si- 
tuated  upon  tho  low  ground  between  Corinth  and  the 
shore  of  Lechaeuin.  (Paus.  iii.  9.  § 2;  Theophr. 
(Vims.  Plant,  v.  14.) 

Cksiiikk.vk  (Kcyx/wal,  Strab.  yiii.  p.  380; 
Paus.  ii.  2.  § 3;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 13;  KtyxP"*, 
Time.  iv.  42;  Kcyypnol,  Thuc.  viii.  20;  Kcpxrij, 
Callitn.  Del.  271 ; Cenchreis  or  Cynchris,  Or.  TrUt. 
i.  10.  9).  tho  pirt  of  the  Saronic'  gulf,  was  distant 
from  Corinth  about  70  stadia,  and  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  w ith  Asia.  (Strab.  I.  e.)  This  pirt  was 
nof  simply  an  artificial  one,  like  that  of  Levhaetim. 
It  ia  a bay  protected  by  two  promontories  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  which  tho  Corinthians  carried 
out  moles,  as  the  existing  remains  prove,  in  order  to 
render  the  harbour  more  secure.  On  a Corinthian 
coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (figured  below)  the  port  of 
Cencltraae  is  represented  as  inclosed  between  two 
promontories,  on  each  of  which  stands  a temple,  and 
between  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a statue 
of  Poseidon,  holding  a trident  in  one  hand  and  a dol- 
phin in  the  other.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  I'ausanias,  front  whom  we  leant  that  the  brazen 
r«**oit  Ion  »tn<l  upon  a rock  in  the  fw,  that  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  waa  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  warm  springs, 


Colonial  Co t?t  or  Corixtii. — (On  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Antoninus  Tina:  on  the  reverse  the  port 
of  Cenehreae.  The  letters  C.LL  cor.  stand  for  CO- 
LON I A UVS  ivlia  cottlXTlivs:  see  above,  p.678, a.) 
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were  the  sanctuaries  of  Asrlcpios  and  of  Isis 
(Puns.  ii.  2.  § .3,  in  which  passage  instead  of  ptvfiari, 
we  ought  either  to  adopt  Leake's  emendation,  iptur r», 
or  else 

Cenehreae  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  SL  Paul 
(Act.  AposL  rriii.  18;  Ep.  ad  Horn,  xvi.  1.)  It  is 
now  deserted,  bnt  it  retains  its  name  in  the  fora 
Kekhrivi.  The  ancient  town  stood  upon  the  slop** 
of  the  hill  above  the  town,  as  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  its  foundations  prove,  between  this  hJl 
and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  the  left  there  were 
two  small  plains,  through  one  of  which  ran  the  nod 
leading  to  Sehoenus,  and  through  the  other  the  r*ul 
leading  to  Corinth. 


HARBOUR  or  CENCIIKEAE. 

A.  Site  of  th#  town, 
a a.  Hoad  to  Corinth. 
bb.  Road  to  Sehoenus. 

Pauaanias  mentions  (/.  c.)  certain  luke-warm  salt- 
springs,  flowing  from  a rock  into  the  sea  over  against 
Cenehreae,  and  called  the  liath  of  Helen.  Th»y  are 
found  about  a mile  SW.of  Cenehreae,  on  the  west  pro- 
montory. They  rise  at  a sufficient  distance  and  height 
from  the  sea  to  turn  a mill  in  their  passage. 

The  road  from  Cenehreae  to  Corinth  ran  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  through  a narrow  valley,  shut 
in  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  almost  servid 
the  purpose  of  long  walk.  On  the  left  liand  were 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Oncian  mountains;  on  the 
right  the  continuation  of  the  heights  on  which  Ccn- 
ch  eac  stood. 

V.  The  Isthmus. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  territory  of  Co- 
rinth was  the  Isthmus,  both  as  the  place  across 
which  merchandize  was  carried  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  sea,  and  more  especially  as  hallowed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The 
word  Jtthmus  (’Icr^o'i)  probably  comes  from  the 
root  i,  which  appears  in  i-trtu  “ to  go,"  awl  the 
Latin  »-re,  and  hence  originally  meant  a pas^ag*- 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  this  spot,  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  peninsula.  The 
situation  of  the  Isthmus,  a stony  plain  lying  between 
the  mountain  barrier*  of  the  Geraneia  on  the  weth 
and  the  Oneia  on  the  south,  has  been  ahrwlv  de- 
scribed. [See  above,  jv.  674.]  The  word  was  used 
both  in  a wider  and  a narrower  signifeatioc.  In  its 
wider  use  it  indicated  the  whole  lawi  lying  kt**® 
the  two  gulfs,  and  hence  Corinth  b said  to  lure  been 
situated  on  the  Isthmus  (Kyuiei  crl  rtf  I ***** 
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Ktlutvot,  Strab  viii.  p.  380;  Corintbum  in  Istlimo 
coodidit,  Veil.  PaU  i.  3) : in  ita  more  restricted 
sense  it  was  applied  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Poseideium  and  the  locality  of  the  Isthmian  games 
(r^y  c<’t  K«7xp'at  lovTwy  'ladfiov,  Paus.  iL  2. 
§ 3 ; ra  'lo$/xo*  dydAfiiara,  Philoetr.  V't*.  Iler.  5.) 
Most  of  the  Greek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  40  stadia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  335  ; Diod.  xi. 
16;  Scylax,  p.  15.)  Pliny  states  it  as  5 miles  (iv.  4. 
s.  5),  and  Mela  4 miles  (ii.  3).  The  last  statement 
is  the  iw«t  correct,  the  real  breadth  being  about  3^ 
English  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rb  f(<tyuAt or,  the  name  which  the 
village  on  the  Isthmus  still  bears,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  the  Isthmus  of  Mount  Alhos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmus  in  ancient  times 
was  Schoexus  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  (6  SxoiyoOf, 
viii.  p.  380:  Portus  Schoenitas,  Mel.  ii.  3.)  Situated 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  for  the  Corinthian  market, 
weir  transported  across  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Diolcns.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Kulamdki,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east: 
the  site  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a few  fragments 
of  Doric  columns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south-east  of  Schoenus.  It  was  a level  spot,  of 
an  irregular  quadrangular  form,  containing  the 
temple  of  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a strong  wall,  which  can 
•till  be  clearly  traced.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  which  extended  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  On  the  other  sides 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
cases  more  than  12  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
about  640  feet  in  length ; but  its  breadth  varies, 
being  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  broad  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Isthmic  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed plan  copied  from  Curtius,  which  is  taken 
with  a slight  improvement  from  Leake.  The  in- 
terior of  the  enclosure  is  a heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
consequence  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extensive  excavations  to  discover  the 
ground-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 


PLAN  or  THK  ISTHMIAN  8ANCTCAKY. 

A.  The  Sanctuary.  I C.  The  Theatre. 

B.  The  Stadium.  I a a.  Hoad  to  .Schoenus. 
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FansanWa  account  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary  is 
unusually  brief  and  unsat  is  factor)-  (iL  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  port.  Towards  his  left  lie  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  p,  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuary  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pausanias  entered. 
The  road  leading  from  tliis  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
conquerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  as 
weather-cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrheste#  at  Athens.  In  the  pronaus 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  Thalassa.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a magnificent 
gift  of  Heretics  Atticus,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hoofs,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalasaa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  columns  found  within  the  en- 
closure may  be  assigned  to  this  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  fuund  it  ten  inches  and  a half. 

Within  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaemonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  ono 
above  ground,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaemon  ; and  a subterraneous  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pausanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
and  Neleus  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  grnves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Isthmic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pausanias ; but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
now  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
ftockb,  Cory.  Inscr.  n.  1 104.)  It  contains  a list  of 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Liciuius 
Prist  us  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Roman 
Corinth.  “ He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Palaeinoniuin, 

| with  its  decorations; — the  tyayiffrypioy,  probably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  ; 

— the  sacred  avenue;  — the  altars  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
the  sanctuary  containing  the  altars  of  the  Cyclopes) ; 

— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined  ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus; — moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Dcmeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 

i decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  temples  of 
I Kuetcria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
[ terrace- walls,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  by  earth- 
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quake*  and  antiquity  He  also  decorated  the  portico 
at  the  Stadium,  with  the  arched  apartments  and  the 
decorations  belonging  to  them." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  Isthmic 
sanctuary  belonged  to  a line  of  fortification,  which 
attended  at  one  period  across  the  Isthmus.  This  wall 
inay  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  bay 
of  Lcchaeum  and  terminating  at  the  hay  of  Schoenus. 
It  was  fortified  with  square  towers  on  its  northern 
side  in  the  direction  of  Mcgaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  nut  built  in  a straight 
line,  but  followed  the  crest  of  a range  of  low  hills, 
the  last  falls  of  the  Oneian  mountains.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaye,  is  7300  metres, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  only  5950  metres.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentioned  in  history,  was  the  one  thrown  up  in 
haste  by  the  Peloponnesians  when  Xerxes  was 
inarching  into  Greece.  (Herod,  viii.  71 ; Diud.  xi.  G6.) 
Hut  this  w.is  a work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  tin  massive  walls,  of  which  the 
remain*  are  extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
the  military  operations  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  was  not  defended  by  a line  of  fortifications : 
the  difficulties  of  an  invading  army  always  begin 
with  the  {Asses  through  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Diodorus  (xv.  68)  speaks  of  a temporary  line  of 
fortifications,  consisting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
which  were  tiirowu  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
front  marching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369).  from 
which  it  dearly  appears  that  there  was  no  permanent 
wall.  Moreover,  Xenophon  ( Hell.  viL  1.  § 15,  soq.) 
does  not  even  mention  the  palisading  and  trenches, 
but  i tares  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  upon 
the  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  tlte  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barltarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Zo- 
sim.  i.  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  de  Atdif.  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1699,  the  remains  of  tlw  old  walls  were  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
three  distinct  lines  of  defence,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  passage  of  Claudian  (c/e  Bell.  Get. 
188):— 

“ Yallaia  mari  Scironia  rapes, 

Kt  duo  contintto  connectens  acquora  muro 
Isthmus,  ct  angusli  patuerunt  claustra  Lechaei.” 

A short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  wall* 
where  the  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  Dial- 
cos  (9Io\kos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  x*a  to  the  other.  The  car- 
goes of  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  for  this 
mode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and 
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put  on  boon!  other  vessels  upon  the  opposite  coast. 
Hence  wc  find  the  expressions  8ua$fieir  rat  ram, 
\netpia9fxur  (Pol.  iv.  19),  tnr*pQ4p*ur  (Thuc.  viii. 
7),  5ic\«oei»>  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasoiu  of 
the  year  there  was  an  uninterrupted  traffic  upon  tlie 
Diokoe,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  the 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  ( Thesmoph . 647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  im- 
portant traffic  across  it,  frequently  suggested  the  idea 
of  cutting  a canal  through  it.  This  project  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  Periander  (Diog.  Laert  L 
99),  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (Strab.  i.  p.  54),  Julius 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5;  Suet.  Car*.  44  : Plut 
Car*.  58),  Caligula  (Suet.  Calig.  21),  Nero,  and 
Herodes  Atticus  (Philo&tr.  Vi L Soph.  ii.  6).  Hut 
the  only  one  who  actually  commenced  the  work  w»a 
Nero.  This  emperor  opened  the  undertaking  with 
great  pomp,  aial  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands;  but  the  work  had  advanced  only  four 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  coim- 
quenee  of  the  insurrection  of  Julius  V index  in  Gaol. 
(Dion Casa.  lxv.  16;  Suet.  Ner.  19;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §5; 
PI  in.  iv.  4.  s.  5;  Lucian,  de  Fossa  Isthmi .)  The 
canal  was  commenced  upon  the  western  shore  dot© 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now-  little  depth; 
but  it  is  2(H)  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  about 
1 200  yards.  It  ceased  where  tho  rocky  ground  be- 
gins to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a perfect 
level,  but  rises  gradually  from  either  shore,  and 
steeper  from  the  eastern  than  the  western  side. 
Curtius  says  that  the  highest  joint  is  246  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  existing  remains  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  position ; but 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  commence 
hwb  too  Aegoioi/,  Chandler  erroneously  concluded 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lecliaeum.  Leake, 
however,  has  shown  that  tho  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  the  name  of  Lechaeum,  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  bay,  and  not  the  port, 
in  the  {ossages  referred  to. 

VI.  Toixkjuapht  or  the  Corinthia. 

The  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  an  earlier 
jieriod  the  boundary  line  between  the  Corinthia  and 
Megans  commenced  at  Crommyon ; but  at  a Utrr 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  far  as  the  Scironiaa 
rocks  and  the  otlicr  passes  of  the  Gcraneia.  South 
the  Isthmus  Corinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus extending  as  far  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Epidanras.  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  the  city  of  Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  Clinton,  are:  to  the 
river  Neinea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Sicyouia, 
7.}  miles;  to  the  confines  of  Epidnuria,  13}  miles; 
to  the  confines  of  Mcgaria,  12  miles.  Corinth  w»s 
only  8.)  miles  from  Cleonae,  which  stood  beyond  the 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argos.  In  the  tiroeef 
the  Roman  empire  the  Corinthia  was  included  under 
Argolis  (r;  KopirQia  x^'Pa  obc a Tijr  ’Agyriar, 

Pan*.  ii.  1.  § 1). 

South  of  Cenchrrae  the  Oneium  runs  out  into  tbe 
Saronic  gulf,  forming  a promontory  called  Cber>o- 
nesus.  Between  this  promontory  and  a sp  t called 
Kheitus  or  the  stream  is  a hay  with  a fiat  shore, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Xicias  landed  in  > c. 
425.  intending  to  take  possession  of  the  mountain 
called  SoLYUKlirs  (3i>\i/7*ioj),  which  had  been 
formerly  seized  by  the  Dorian  invaders  for  the  put- 
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pse  of  canylng  on  war  against  the  then  inhabitants 
of  Corinth.  This  hill  is  described  by  Thucydides  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Isthmus;  and  upon  it  there  stood 
the  Tillage  of  Solygeia  (2oAu7*ia).  The  sepul- 
chres between  Mertesi  and  Galatdki  probably  be- 
longed to  Solygeia.  It  was  here  that  a very  ancient 
vase  was  found,  which  Dodwell  procured  at  Corinth. 
(Classical  Tour , vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Kicias  failed.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a | 
body  of  troops  at  Cenchreae,  lest  the  Athenians 
should  endeavour  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommvon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occupied  Solygeia.  A battle  took  place  in  the 
broken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  The  Co- 
rinthian detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneium,  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fugitives  informed  them  of  | 
what  was  taking  place;  and  as  other  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Xicius  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men.  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc.  iv.  42,  folk;  2oAi/y7jj 
A 6<pos,  Polyaen.  i.  39 ; and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold's  Thucydides.) 

Beyond  Solygcius,  to  tire  SE.,  was  a harbour, 
called  PElRAEtm  (rififxuoj),  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  lost  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Kpidaurus.  In  this  harbour 
some  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  hod  fled  hither  for 
refuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a great  fart,  of  the  summer  of  B.c.  412. 
The  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a small 
island  opjotiitc  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Time. 
Tiii.  10,  II.)  Peiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
JFrango- Limiona  or  Porto  Franco ; and  the  small 
inland  alluded  to  bears  the  name  of  Ovrio-nisi,  or 
Ovrio-kastro , Jews-Castle.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1 6.  §12) 
gives  the  following  list  of  places  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  : — 'EwlSaupos,  2wtipauor  Buepoy,  'A$ijycuu>y 
Aifxtjy,  BovKt<pa\ot  Ac/xfiv,  KcyxP,a*  In 

Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  “ Spiraeum  proinontoriuin, 
portus  Anthcdus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cenchreae." 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Peiraeus; 
but  the  promontory  Speiraeum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  Miiller  indeed  proposed  to  read  Spiraeas 
instead  of  Peiraeus  in  Thucydides;  but  this  is 
hardly  admissible,  since  Stephan  us  B.  (s.v.  n«pa<os) 
read  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slops  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  lay  Tcnea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  from  the  capital  [Tknka];  and  in  the  same 
mountainous  district  we  may  prhaps  place  Petka, 
the  residence  of  Ection,  the  father  of  Cvpselus. 
(Herod,  v.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  half  con- 
sisting of  a series  of  small  plains  between  the 
Geraneian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a mass 
of  mountains,  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of  a quadrangular  pninsula.  The 
north-eastern  point  of  this  pninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Olmiae  (Da pueu,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380, 
x.  p 409),  which  lay  opposite  Creusis,  the  pit  of 
ThespiAe,  in  Boeotia,  and  formed  along  with  the 
latter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alcyonis.  The 
.south-western  pint  of  the  pninsula  was  the  pro- 
montory IIkkaki  m (now  C.  St.  Aikolaos  or  J/c- 
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lankavi ),  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  presently, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyoniati  coast 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lechaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Pkkaka 
( n tpaia,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  or  the  country  beyond  the 
Isthmus.  The  possession  of  it  was  of  great  iin- 
prtanre  to  the  Corinthians,  who  obtained  from  its 
mountains  a supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  the  grass  in  the  plains 
was  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Bueotia  and  Phocis  ran  across  t his  mountainous  dis- 
trict. The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pei- 
haki  m (Ilf Ipatoy,  Xen.  Hell  iv.  5.  § l,  Ages.  iL 
18),  now  called  Perachora , lying  inland  between 
the  promontories  Ileraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  prt  of 
Peiraeus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Peiraeum  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  formed  one  of  a chain  of  for- 
tresses, intended  to  secure  this  prt  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Megarians  and  Athenians. 
To  the  east  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  the  Alcyonian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Okbob  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§ 5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  x.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  a quadrangular  tower  above  the 
harbour  of  Skino  The  third  fortress  stood  on  the 
promontory  at  the  western  comer  of  the  pninsula, 
which  was  tailed  the  Hkraeum,  from  its  being  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  HERA  Acraka 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  Hell  iv.  5.  §5;  l’lut. 
Clean.  20;  Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
of  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
little  way  inland  is  a chnpl  of  St.  Nikolaoe,  also 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary:  perhaps  it  was  a temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  frequently  represented  by  St.  Nikolaus. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraea  is  illustrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  b.  c.  390,  when  he  took 
Peiraeum,  Ocnoe  and  the  Ileraeum.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
5.  § 1,  seq.,  Ages.  ii.  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  mentions  certain  Tiikhma  (tA 
0»p/xd)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  (Hell.  iv.  5.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  are  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  prt  of  Lutraki,  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  situated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraeum,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Pernean  pninsula  begin.  (Ulrichs,  Jicisen  in 
Griechenland , p.  3.)  The  lake  near  the  Hcraeum, 
on  the  hanks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
duemonian  inora  by  Iphicrates  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§ 6.  seq.),  is  nowr  called  Yuluumeni.  It  is  a salt 
lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  except  on  the  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curtius, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  tho  same  as  the  lake 
Kschatiotis  (’Eo^arietfTir  Aiunj).  Gorgo.  the 
daughter  of  Mcgareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  this  lake  upn  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  her  children,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  GorgopLs.  (Etym. 
M.  s.  v.  *E oxanerrtf ; Pliavoriiu  Eel.  p.  209,  Dind.; 
A each.  A gam.  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  gulf  the  Gcraneian  mountains 
arc  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Between  the  flat  ground  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Scironian  rocks  there  are  three  plains  upn  the  coast. 
Tho  chief  town  in  this,  district  was  Crommvaii 
[Ckom.mvo.n],  ana  the  name  Crommyonia  was  some- 
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times  given  to  the  whole  country  between  Megara 
an<l  Sc  horn  us.  Between  Crummy  no  And  Schoenus 
was  the  village  of  Sid  us.  [Sioua]  To  the  east  of 
Crommyon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Soirenian 
rocks,  was  a temple  of  Apollo  Latous,  which  market! 
the  boundaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megan*  in  the 
time  *if  Pansauias  (i.  44.  § 10).  This  temple  must 
have  been  near  the  modem  village  of  KmeUt,  a little 
above  which  the  road  leads  over  the  Scironian  rocks 
to  Megan.  [Mkgaka.J 

The  best  modern  authorities  on  the  topography 
of  Corinth  and  its  territory  are  Leake,  M area,  vol.  iii. 
p.  229,  foil.,  Peloponneeiaca.  p.  392;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherche 3,  Ac.,  p.  33,  acq.;  Curtius,  Pelojtonnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  514,  seq. 


CGRPOLI  (KopirfAa,  Dionys. ; KopidAAa,  Steph. 
B. : A7A.  Ko^ioAdvoi,  Coriolanus),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  C.  Manius  Cori.danus.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city.  Pliny 
enumerates  it  among  those  which  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius reprc*?nts  Tumtis  Ilerdouius.  who  endea- 
voured  to  excite  the  Latins  to  insurrection  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  as  a citizen  of  Corioli,  though 
Livy,  with  more  probability,  calls  him  a native  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45* ; Lir.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Roman  history  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Roman  consul  Postumus  Coin  ini  us  at 
the  same  time  with  I.onguia  and  Pollnsca,  B.  c.  493. 
It  is  prohable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  ( Lir.  ii.  33 ; Dionys. 
vi.  92 — 94  ; Plut.  Coriol.  8 ; VaL  Max  iv.  3.  § 4). 
Its  name  again  appears,  associated  with  those  of 
Satricum,  Longula  and  Pollusca,  amnn.'  the  towns 
which,  accorling  to  the  legendary  history,  Coriolanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  armies.  (Liv. 
li.  39  ; Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fact  of’  its  conquest  by  the  Volscians  at  this 
period  is  historically  true:  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
sulutcqucnt  fate : but  in  b.c.  443,  it  is  alluded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  existence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardoi  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  the  Romans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Liv. 
iii.  71.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  history, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (4  e.)  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  far  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  adjoined  those  of 

* The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  KopiWa, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a mere  false  reading 
for  Ko/xoAa  or  KoptdAAa,  though  the  corruption  is 

of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  cited  by  Stcphanus  of  By- 
xantium  uuik*r  this  form  (*.  r.  Kop'AAo.). 
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1 Ardem  and  Aricia.  Nibby  is  disposed  to  fix  it  on  a 
j hill  called  Motite  Gioce,  about  19  miles  from  Roms, 
on  the  left  of  the  modem  road  to  Porto  JAhzj 
I (Antium),  near  a spot  called  FonU  Hi  Papa.  Thu 
! hill,  which  is  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the 
plain  of  a ridge  that  descends  from  the  Alban  Hilis, 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings  : but  the  site 
is  one  well  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city. 
Cell  also  speaks  of  Monte  Gioce  as  “ the  most 
eligible  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  Corioli,  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confirm  it.*  The  ideiui- 
fi cat  ion  is.  however,  purely  conjectural  : a hill  near 
the  (Jtteria  Hi  Cieita,  4 miles  nearer  Antium.  sup- 
posed by  Xibby  to  be  the  site  of  Pollusca  [Pot* 
LI'sca],  would  be  at  least  as  plausible  a position 
for  Corioli.  (Cell,  Top.  qf  Rome,  pp.  180 — 184; 
Xibby,  Dintomi , vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  MituL 
Italien.  p.  66.)  [E.  H.  11] 

COIUOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a pUc* 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a read  from  Castrilutn 
( CautT)  to  Colon ia  Agrippina  ( Cologne),  between 
Aduatuca  (Tonr/tn 1)  and  Juliacum  (Juiiers).  Tlw 
Autonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovallum,  and  12  from  CuriovaHum 
to  Juliacum.  The  distances  in  the  Table  are  tb« 
same,  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is  CortovaJIum  or 
Cortovaliium,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallum  is  perltq* 
the  true  name,  as  a place  named  Corten  *eems  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  from  J niters , and 
also  to  preserve  the  anc  ient  name.  [G.  L.] 

C0RIS0P1TI,  a Gallic  people,  not  rnenlioneJ  by 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Xotitia.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Qnitnper  was  called  Cori- 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  t hat  the  Cori- 
sopiti  occupied  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  Bretagne. 
Quimper  is  now  in  the  depart  rnort  of  Finistcre. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  tliat  the  Co- 
risopiti  were  a small  tribe  dependent  on  the  Osisiuii, 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (74  G.  iii.  9).  [G.  L ] 

CGRITAXI  (Coritari),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Pbdeiny  as  laving  Limlum  and  Jihagt  (Lincoln 
and  Leicester),  for  their  towns.  [K.  G.  L.] 

CG'RIUM  (K 6ptor:  Kth.  K opf)trtos,  Steph.  H.: 
Kurrw),  a town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a temple 
to  Athena  (comp.  Pans.  viii.  21.  § 4;  CitA'A 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (\iuvrj  Kopijoia').  As  there  » 
no  other  lake  in  the  island,  Mr.  Pashley  (True,  vol 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Krtta , vol.  i.  p.  432;  Stol*r, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  tiiis  phy- 
sical feature,  fixes  the  position  near  the  small  lake 
Kuma,  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  on  the  S.  edge  of  the 
plain  which  runs  along  the  shore  from  Armgro 
eastward.  [ K.  B.  J.  ] 

COTUUS  (K^pioj,  Martian,  p.  20;  l*tol  vi.  & 

§ 4;  Cores,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  § 4),  a small  river 
of  Cannania,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  op- 
posite the  Island  Ooracta  (now  Keiskm).  It  has  ban 
supposed  tlat  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  U* 
Shur  or  Dio  Rud.  [V.j 

CORMA  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14),  a small  stream  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  considers  to  have  been  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioela.  [V.] 

CORMASA  or  CURMASA  (K vppeura),  a pi** 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  came  to  in  h» 
mareh  described  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  1 5).  It  is  written 
Cunnasa  in  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  The  Table  gri«** 
road  from  Laodiccta  on  the  Lyons  to  Perge  in  P*m- 
phylia.  But  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  1 54)  remarks 
that  “ although  the  direct  distance  (between  Jntb 
diceia  and  Perge)  is  upwards  of  1 00  geog.  niiies 
there  are  only  46  M.  P.  marked  iu  the  Table:  namely, 
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.■34  bet ween  Then lisonium  and  Cormasa,  and  12  from 
Connosa  to  Perge.”  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  enumerates 
C'onnasa  among  the  cities  of  Pisidia.  It  dues  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  conjecture  as  to  the  site 
of  Cormaaa.  [G.  L.] 

CORNA'BII  or  CORX.VVII.  1.  In  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Scotland  ; consequently  in  the  present  county 
of  Caithness. 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordo rices  {Norik  Wales),  with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  gives  parts  of  Staf- 
ford, Chester,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area.  [See 

Dki'na.1  [R.  G.  L.J 

CO'RNACUM  (Kiprtucoy),  a town  in  Lower 
Pannonia,  where,  according  to  the  Notit.  Iniper. 
several  detachments  of  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Itin.  Ant.  p'.  243.)  [L.  S.] 

CORNKXIA  CASTRA.  [Caotka.] 

CORNI'CULUM  (KopvbfoXoy,  Dionys.;  K6pvt- 
k\os,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  HopviifoKcLy&i,  Comiculanus), 
an  ancient  city  of  I^atiutn,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  one  of  the  summits  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  isolated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna , about  3 miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro  (Lucretilis  Mona). 
These  hills,  now  known  as  the  Monticelli.  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Moxtes  Cornicvlam  (rd 
KAprtx\a  ipea,  Dionys.  i.  16);  both  their  principal 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  ami  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  site  of  Cornicnlum:  but  we  have  no  information 
from  ancient  writers  to  assist  us  in  deciding  between 
them.  Comiculum  only  figures  in  Roman  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarquinius  Prise  us  with  the 
Latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.  (Liv.  i. 
38;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  of  Servius  Tullius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  a captive.  (Liv.  i.  39;  Dionys.  iv.  1; 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  628.)  At  this  time  Livy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  M Prisci  Latini."  Dionysius 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  withstood 
a long  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  doe*  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
destroyed ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionysius  (v. 
61),  we  find  the  Comi  (KApyot),  who  are  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  citizens  of  Conucolom. 
(Nlebohr,  voL  ii.  p.  17,  note  21.)  Floras  also  al. 
ludes  to  Corniculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Republic  (i.  11.  § 6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetorical,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  of  Comiculurn,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Latin m,  of  which  no  trace 
remained  in  his  day.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  Comiculani  arc  a very  striking  feature 
of  tlie  Roman  Campagna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Apennines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peak*  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
access.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  arc 
so.  The  northernmost  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
occupied  by  a poor  village  called  S.  Angelo  in  Ca~ 
poccia,  presents  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a very  rude  and  primitive  style  of  construction, 
more  resembling  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Cy- 
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clopean  style  than  any  other  ruins  of  the  class  in 
Latinm.  (See  the  figure  in  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  remains  of  Corniculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  the  modern  village  of  Monticelli,  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity,  hut 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Sacellum,  constructed  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  consider  this  hill  to  be  the  site 
of  Corniculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angelo  to  Medullia,  a city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cor- 
niculum. [Mkdullla.1  Gell.  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  Monticelli,  and  that  the  walls  at  S.  An- 
gelo must  therefore  be  those  of  Corniculum.  (Top. 
oj  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
327.  367;  Abeken,  M.  1.  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORN  US  (K6pros,  PtoL  iii.  3.  § 7 ; Comi,  I tin. 
Ant.  p.  84),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  calKl 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  made  their  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Romans 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  after  the  defent 
of  Hampsicora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.  a 215.  (Liv.  xxiiL  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  reckons  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sardinia;  the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  roud 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  from 
Bosa,  and  the  same  distance  from  Tharros,  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Mannu,  about  13  miles  N.  of 
Oristano.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  pmts 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walls  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyudale’s  Sardinia , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COROBPLIUM,  a town  of  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Durocortorum  (Reims)  to  An- 
dematunum  (Langres).  The  next  station  to  I)uro- 
curtorum  is  Durocatalaunum  (Chalons),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Tabla.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chalons  to  Langres  on  which  Corbeil  stands,  and 
this  must  be  Corbilium  ; yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
Corbeil  to  Langres,  but  the  real  distance  is 
greater.  [G.  L.) 

CO  ROC  ( KopoK,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a small  place 
in  Dningiona  mentioned  by  Isidorus.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  nowr 
called  Kohec.  [V'.] 

COROCONDAME  (K opoKovbifxr\,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496  ; Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8 ; Mela,  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a small  place  close  to  the  Bosporus 
Ciminerius  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Anticites 
(now  Kuban).  It  gave  its  name  to  a lake  of  some 
size,  called  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  1.  c.),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  funned  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Dionysius  Pericg.  (550), 
Corocondamc  would  seem  to  bo  the  name  of  a pe- 
ninsula or  island,  funned  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Mae- 
otis,  and  the  river.  [V.] 

CORODAMUM  PROM.  (K optionor  &*poy),  a 
promontory  at  the  HE.  extremity  of  the  country  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  the  straits  of 
l the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  fixes  it  at  Ras-eL 
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Had,  the  easternmost  promontory  in  Arabia,  and 
follow*  Bochart  in  identifying  the  name  with  that  of 
the  Joktauite  patriarch Hadoram.  ( A rabia,  vol. i.  pp. 
140 — 142.)  Others  find  Corodamum  in  Corroomb 
Point,  immediately  north  of  Muscat.  [G.  W.] 

C0R0MAN1S  (Kopofiay'is  wdAit),  a town  of  the 
Ahucaei,  ou  the  Sacer  Sinus,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  identifies  it  with 
44  the  town  of  (iraan  Harb,  a mart  of  commerce  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  the  hay  of  Koue  t or 
Ihoat-al- Khusma."  ( Arabia , vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol. 
H p.  213.)  [G.W.] 

COHO'NE  (Kopwvij:  Eth.  Kopwvatvs,  Strab.viii. 
p.  411;  Kofwrcos,  KopwKcucu*,  Kopwraiot,  Steph. 
B.:  Petalidhi),  a town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Messeniau  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  after  it,  the  Coronaean.  (Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  7.)  According  to  Pauaanias,  it  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Meesenians  to  their  native  country, 
by  Kpaminondas ; and  received  the  name  of  Coroueia 
because  E pi  me  I id  e*,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a native  of  Coronoia,  in  Boeotia.  This  name  was 
changed  by  the  Messenians  into  that  of  Corone. 
According  to  others,  Corone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasus.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deity  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coroxeia.] 
In  tlie  agora  there  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Zoter,  as  at 
Mease ne ; and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Asclepius. 
The  harbour  of  Corone  was  cal  Ini  the  port  of  the 
Acliaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.  (Paus.  iv.  34.) 

Pausanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Pamisus,  dose  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  called  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  mountain  is 
Lykodimo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  I\tal idhi , on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a colony  of  Mainotes  has 
settled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  The  modern  town  of  Kordni , however, 
which  is  situateil  upon  a promontory  some  distance 
south  of  Petalidhi,  occupies  the  site  of  Aaine.  It 
is  proliablc  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  carrying  with  them  their 
ancient  mi  me.  [Asixe.] 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a mole  may  still  be  traced  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  plain  have  been  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art. 
There  are  likewise  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  the  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
from  tlie  fountain  Plataniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pam  is  os.  Eighty  stadia  south  of  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthus, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  tlie  hill  of  St.  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  village  of  Kastelia. 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  inarch  to  relieve  this  city 
that  Philopoemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  Messene  on  the  following  clay.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  relates  that  Philopoemen 
was  captured  on  his  march  towards  Colonis  (Plut. 
Philopoem.  18);  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  [ComxiDKS.]  Corone  is  also 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 8).  (Leake, 
Morta.  vol.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  Prloponnesiaca . p.  195, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Rechrrches,  &c.,  p.111;  Curtins, 
Pelojxmnesos,  vol.  fi.  p.  165,  seq.) 

| COBONE  I A (Kopui'fia:  Eth.  Kopwmet,  Kopw- 

, e«ut),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Greece,  derived 
from  Kopt&rn,  a bill.  1.  A town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  upon  a height  near  5 It.  Helicon 
(ix.  p.  411).  Its  territory  was  called  Kopoerviarr;. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411.)  The  town  stood  upon  aa 
insulated  hill  at  the  entrance  of  a valley  leading 
southwards  to  Mt.  Helicon,  the  principal  summit  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  From  this 
hill  there  is  a fine  view  over  the  lake  Copais,  and  a: 
its  foot  there  is  a broad  plain  extending  as  far  as  th* 
marshes  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  bill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  liand 
side,  called  Comlius  or  Cnarius,  and  the  other  no 
the  left,  named  Phalarus:  a tributary  of  the  latter 
was  the  Isomantus  or  Hoplias.  [See  above,  pp.  412, 
413.]  Coroneia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Boeotians  from  Anie  in  Thessaly,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Thes- 
salians; and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Corone  ta 
after  the  Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  fhxi:  4 
the  city  a temple  of  Athena  I tonka,  also  named  after 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  likewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuarius  or 
Carolina,  after  the  Thessalian  river.  [Cikkiim.J 
In  this  temple  was  held  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Boeotians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 ; Paus.  ix.  34.  § 1.)  The  Thes- 
salian origin  of  Coroueia  is  also  attested  by  Pau- 
sanias, who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Haliartus,  to  Athamas  and  bis  descendants,  who 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  § 7,  seq.). 

Coroneia  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunction 
with  lioliartus.  (//.  ii.  503.)  lu  historical  times 
several  important  hat  ties  were  fought  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  th-  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  c.  447,  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  tlie  Athe- 
nians lcet  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  for  sme 
years  exercised  over  Bueotia.  (Thuc.  L 113.)  The 
plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Agesilans  over  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  B. c.  394.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 15,  seq.; 
Pint.  Ayes.  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroneia  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under  Onomarehus. 
(Diod.  xvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Thebans. 
(Dem.  de  Pac.  p.  62,  Philip,  ii.  p.  69.)  Coroneia 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Perseus  in 
their  wars  with  the  Homans.  (Polyh.  xx.  7,  xxviL 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  lav.  xxxiii.  29,  xlii.  44,  67.) 

Pausanias  says  (ix.  34.  § 3)  that  the  moot  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Hermes 
Kpimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a little  below  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  The  principal  remains  of  tbe 
ancient  city  are  those  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hera,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Co  rune  ix  are 
very  rare.  The  one  annexed  is  a heuudracbtna. 
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with  the  Boeotian  shield  on  one  Bide,  and  on  the  other 
a full-faced  mask  or  Gorgunian  head,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  247 ; Leake, 
Ne/rthem  Greece , vol.  ii  p.  132,  s©q. ; Forch  ham- 
mer, Hdlmika , p.  185.) 

2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  from  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  plaeoil  hv  Leake  at  Tjeutmd.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434; 
F*tol.  iii.  13.  § 46;  Steph.  B.  t.  v .;  Leake,  Northern 
(Jreece,  rol.  ir.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (tA  K 6povra:  Eth.  K opomvi:  near 
J*rtkUiromoy,  a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
uania,  probably  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Oexiadak.]  At  a mile  from  Protlhromo 
Leake  discovered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Coronta.  (Time.  iL  10*2;  Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.) 

corny NUS  M0NS( Kopu*6s, Ptol. vi. 2.  § 4.ri.5. 
§ 1 , vi.9.  §§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  0 routes,  M.  Jaso- 
niutn,  and  M.  Coronus  were  tlie  principal  peaks. 
Coronus  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  I’arthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  mountains  between  Dam- 
yhnn  and  A stern  bad.  [V.] 

COROPISSUS  (Kopow«r<rds;  Eth.  Kopoirurotus), 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.  It  is  Coropassus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Lycaonians  and  the  Cappadocians 
is  the  tract  between  the  village  Coropassus  in  Ly- 
cannia  and  Gareathyra,  a small  town  of  the  Cappa- 
docians. The  distance  between  these  two  small 
places  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
two  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 
written  Garsaura,  which  is  the  true  name.  The 
pla<*e  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Cappa- 
docia, south  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissus  in 
Ptolemy  (r.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.  [G.L.J 
COKOS.  [Co nil's;  Cyris  Peksidis.] 
COBPILLI,  a Thracian  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
pialica  ( KopnaXtxh,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 9).  [L.  S.] 

CORRAGUM,  a fortress  of  Illyria,  of  uncertain 
site,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forts  of  Gerunium  and  Orgcssus. 
(Lir.  xxxi.  27.) 

CO'RSKAE.  [Cora  ssi  a k.  ] 

CORSE  I A (Kofxreid).  1.  A town  of  Boeotia, 
si’mrtinies  included  in  Opuntian  Locris,  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traveller  reached  after  crossing  Mt. 
Khlumo  from  Cyrtoncs.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phocians,  along  with  Orchoinenus  and 
ConHH'ia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Platanius 
joined  the  sea.  Its  site  is  probably  represented  by 
the  village  ProsLynd,  on  the  heights  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  (Paus.  ix. 
24.  § 5;  Diod.  x?i.  58;  I)cm.  de  FaU.  Ley.  p.  385; 
called  Xopola  by  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  184 ; Forchhammer,  Hellenika , 
P-  *79.) 

2.  Scylax  mentions  K ope'icu  as  a port  of  Boeotia 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that 
there  was  a second  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
part  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Tbebae  Corsicae.  (“  The- 
bis  quae  Corsicae  cognomina tae  sunt  juxta  Helico- 
nein,"  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  priibably  represented  by 
the  modem  Khdsia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 
iL  p.  521.) 
vol.  I. 
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CORSI  (Koperioi  or  Kopool,  Ptol.),  a people  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  must  have  emigrated  trom 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Pauaanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  mountain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  its  XG  extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 6;  Paus.  x.  17.  § 8.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
CO'RSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYRNl  S 
(Kopvos : Eth.  Kvpnos  and  Kupnuos:  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  K opals  and  Kopoixa ; 
Dionys.  Per.;  Strab.;  Ptol.,  &c.:  the  Latin  Ethnic 
is  Consus,  which  Ovid  uses  also  fur  the  adjective ; 
Corsicanus  is  the  adjective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  tliird  in  magnitude  of  the  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexius,  ap.  Fust  nth.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123),  though  other 
authors  gave  it  only  the  sixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  17; 
Scylax,  § 113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
circumference  at  325  miles ; Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statements  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  island  is  just  about  1 00  geo- 
graphical (125  Roman)  miles,  while  its  breadth  no- 
where exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Strabo  and  I>iodorus  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  Aethalia  or  Ilva,  which  is 
very  little  more  than  the  truth;  the  farmer  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popu- 
lonium,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  funned  by  a narrow' 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a great  promon- 
tory near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  points  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  part  of  the  island  from  Yada  Vola- 
terrana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.  I*.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populonium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  ou  the  mainland.  (Plin.  /.  c.\ 
Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  Island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  ami  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  sides  are  furrowed  by  deep  torrents, 
and  intersected  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theuphra.st. 
H.P.  v.  8.  §§1.2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  L c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coa>ts  of 
the  island  al>ound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  ancient,  as  they  still  do  in  modern 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Southern  Europe.  Theophrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  “ shaggy  and  savage,”  from  the 
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vast  forests  with  which  it  vu  covered  (IkurtTay  teal  I man  fleet  under  I-  Scipio,  who  took  the  dtj  U | 
Sxrw ep  iryptwutrrfr  rp  C\p,  l.  <?.).  Strabo  speaks  | Alena,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  ackno*-  I 
of  the  inliabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  as  ledge  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  for 
“wilder  than  the  very  beasts”  (ayptarrepoi  &tj-  their  fidelity.  (Zonar.  viii  11;  Hot.  ii.  2.  § 16; 
pitev,  ▼.  p.  224),  and  of  so  nntameable  a clia-  Liv.  Epit.  xrii. ; Orell.  laser.  552.)  It  is  probable 
racter,  that  when  they  were  brought  to  Rome  as  that  the  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
slaves  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them,  Corsicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  nacninil; 
or  accustom  them  to  domestic  habits.  The  judg-  ami  after  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  find 
merit  of  Diodorus  on  this  jioint  is  more  favourable,  them  again  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  their 
He  says  the  Corsican  slaves  were  very  docile,  and  neighbours  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  a.  c,  231, 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civi-  C.  Papirius  Maso  is  said  to  have  effectually  subdoed 
Used  life;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  island,  though  them,  for  which  he  claimed  the  honour  of  a triumph, 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  meat,  (Zonar.  viii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  xx.;  Fast.  Capit.)  Ytf 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of  long  after  this,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  imperfect 
justice.  (Diod.  v.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished  nature  of  their  subjection;  and  the  victories  of  tbs 
to  the  island  in  A.r>.  41,  and  lived  there  eight  years  Roman  praetors  appear  to  have  effected  nothing  be- 
in  exile,  naturally  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  it,  yond  a nominal  submission,  and  the  paymrnt  a t m 
and  sjeaks  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  barrenness  of  occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xlii.  7,  21.) 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants,  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  norl- 
and the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Cons,  ad  time  parts  of  the  island  at  least  were  brought  under 
Jfrlc.  6.  § 4;  Ant  hoi.  Lai.  129,  130.)  In  the  latter  complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Roman  riti- 
respeet,  however,  it  hud  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  zens  were  established  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mariana 
neighbouring  island  of  Sardinia;  the  low  grounds  on  by  Marius,  and  Aleria  by  Sulla.  (Plin.  iii.  6-  s.  12; 
the  K coast  arc  indeed  very  unhealthy,  but  the  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 9 ; Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Helv.  8.  $ 2.) 
greater  port  of  the  island  is  free  from  the  scourge  of  This  example,  however,  was  not  followed ; and  or.drr 
malaria  ; and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native  the  Roman  empire  little  pains  were  taken  to  extend 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (Eu-  the  civilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  was  re- 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  458.)  garded  as  wild  and  inhospitable.  Even  in  the  tiro* 

We  have  very  little  information  os  to  the  origin  of  of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  native  population  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems  the  interior  as  subsisting  principally  by  robbery  and 
little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a plunder;  while  the  Roman  governors  from  time  to 
Ligurian  source.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca,  time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fatnesses,  and  carried 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the  off  a number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves, 
bland  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  extraction.whose  manners  (Strab.  v.  p.  224.)  Tho  fact  that  it  was  selected  as 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and  a place  of  banishment  for  political  exiles  (of  which 
appears  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  earliest  in-  Seneca  was  the  moat  illustrious  example)  in  itself 
habitants,  and  tho  Ligurians  as  subsequent  settler*,  shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  it 
(Sen.  1.  c.  8.)  Solinus,  however,  following  authors  held.  Its  name  only  once  occurs  in  the  history  if 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Corsica,  : this  period,  during  the  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69,  when  a 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Ligurians,  vain  attempt  w as  made  by  Decimus  Pacarius  to 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived  ! arouse  the  Corsicans  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  though 
its  name  from  a Ligurian  woman  of  the  name  of  I their  coast6  were  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  Otho.  (T*. 
Corea,  who  was  fabled  to  have  first  discovered  and  Hist.  ii.  16.)  Under  the  Roman  Republic.  Corsica 
visited  its  shores.  (Solin.  3.  § 3;  Eustath.  i c.;  f had  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  aid 
Isidor.  Orujg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that  subject  to  tho  same  praetor.  Tacitas  speaks  of  it 
Corsica  was  the  native  name  of  the  island,  adopted  apparently  as  having  then  a separate  Procurator,  lot 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  v.  13;  Dionys.  Per.  this  was  probably  exceptional.  After  the  time  of 
459);  the  origin  of  that  of  Cymus,  by  which  it  was  Constantine,  however,  the  two  islands  were  separated, 
known  to  the  Greeks  is  wholly  unknown,  though  and  each  had  its  own  governor,  with  the  title  cf 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derived  it  from  a hero  Cymus,  Prases.  (Mot.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  6,  64:  P.  Diac.  ii.  22.) 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a son  of  Hercules.  The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  On 

The  island  appears  to  have  l#*en  early  known  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Corsica  fell  into  the 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  city  of  hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
AUlia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  B.  c.  564.  Belisarinx,  but  was  again  conquered  by  the  Goths 
(Herod,  i.  165;  Seneca,  l.  e')  Twenty  years  later  under  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  5,  ii.  G.  iv.  24.) 
they  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force.  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
bat after  a stay  of  only  a few  years  were  compelled  venna,  and  continued  a dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
to  abandon  it  again  [Aleria]  ; and  from  this  period  empire,  till  it  was  conquerel  in  the  8tli  century  by 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island,  the  Saracens. 

According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  aJ- 
united  their  arms  with  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  the  ready  adverted  to.  The  great  chain  of  m«Kintains 
Phocaeans,  established  their  authority  over  ihe  island,  which  fills  up  almost  the  whole  island  approaches 
in  which  tliey  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name  however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  K. 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a Greek  coast ; the  former  is  in  consequence  extremely  rugged, 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a tribute  of  and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories,  with 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su-  deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  afford  ex- 
premacy  fell  with  the  decline  of  their  naval  power,  cellent  harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  corn- 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have  paratively  useless  by  the  difficulty  of  cwnmun 'ratios 
been  in  a state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to  with  the  interior.  The  E.  coast  on  the  contrary. 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On  is  lower  and  more  regular,  presenting  a nearly  un- 
til is  arcouut  it  was  attacked,  in  is.  c.  259,  by  a Ro-  broken  line  for  a distance  of  75  miles,  from  tie 
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neighbourhood  of  Portia  to  the  Gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio ; 
hut  near  its  southern  extremity  this  also  is  indented 
by  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portus  Syracusan  us  (now  Porto  PeccAso), 
constitutes  a harbour  of  first-rate  excellence.  (Diod. 
v.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  mountain  chain, 
now  called  the  Monte  Hotondo , is  apparently  that 
which  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Mons  Aureus  (rb  ; 
Xpv<rovv  5por).  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  have  their  rise:  the  1 
Khotnnus  of  Ptolemy,  now  known  as  the  Taviynano  ; \ 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavola  (TowdAai  orTat/dAas),  now 
called  the  Goto.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  K., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria, 
the  second  close  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  inland  are  of  inferior  magnitude ; of 
those  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  I*tolemy  mentions  j 
the  Circidius  (KipafSiot),  which  is  probably  the  mo- 
dem Lun none ; and  the  Locras,Ticarius,  andPitanus, 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
Hieras  or  Sacer  fluvius  ('Up6$  irdrafios),  which  he 
places  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Aleria,  may  probably  be 
the  Fiume  Orbo;  and  the  Valerius  (OvaA tptos  or 
OuoAfpios),  described  by  him  as  entering  the  sea  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  Ciyno,  which  flows  by 
& Fiorcnzo. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
ancient  geography  of  Corsica,  gives  as  the  names  of 
a number  of  headlands,  and  bays  or  harbours;  but 
Ten  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  A glance  at  a good  map  will  show 
how  irregular  and  broken  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
the  bland,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a few  out  of 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 
presents,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by 
Ptolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  island, 
now  called  Capo  Cor  to,  appears  to  be  that  called  by 
him  the  Sacred  Promontory  ('Icpi>»»  &Kpoy);  and  the 
southern  extremity,  near  Bonifacio , may  be  that 
which  he  calls  Marianum,  adjoining  which  was  a 
citv  of  the  same  name  (M apiavby  &Kpov  *ai  woAis). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island)  he  enumerates : Tilox  Pr., 
the  Cacsian  shore  (Kaurfar  aFyiaAiis),  the  Attian 
I’r.,  the  Gulf  of  Casalus,  the  Prom,  of  Viriballuin, 
the  Rhoetian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  lfhi um,  the 
Sandy  Shore  ('Appwbijs  cuyia\6s),  the  Portus  Titi- 
antus.  The  Portus  Syracusanus  in  the  SE.  part  of ! 
the  bland  is  probably,  as  a1  ready  observed,  the  Gulf 
of  Porto  Vecchio.  (PtoL  iii.  2.  §§  3 — 5.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the  i 
island  is  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither 1 
Stmbo  nor  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the  : 
tribes  into  which  the  native  population  was  doubt-  | 
baa  divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some  j 
parts  of  the  island  were  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  uf  the  Blcsini,Charax,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapancs.  ! 
(Strab.  v.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Corsica  con- 
tained thirty-three  44  civitatcs,”  besides  the  two  Ro- 
man colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

* Mannert  and  Reichert  have  endeavoured  to  as  • 
wgn  the  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by  i 
Ptolemy, as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by  ■ 
hiai;  but  the  entire  divergence  of  their  results  sufli-  ; 
ciently  shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  j 
upon  them.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
rvjeat  a list  of  mere  conjectures ; they  are  both  given 
by  Korbiger.  1 
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Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  gives  us  the  following  list : 
44  The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
Mountain;  then  follow  theTarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  tho 
Balatonii.  The  most  northerly  promontory  is  occupied 
by  the  Vnnaconi ; next  to  whom  come  the  Cilebensii, 
then  the  I.icnini,  Macrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Coma- 
ceni,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Subasani  ” (iii.  2. 
§ 6).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
scure tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expres>ly  tells  us, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  toirn*  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  he 
places  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po- 
sition depending  on  those  of  the  promontories  and 
hays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  places  are 
as  follows:  Urcinium  (Oupn/ytoy),  Pauca  (nafora), 
Firaria  (4>iKapia),  and  Marianum,  near  the  promt  n- 
tory  of  the  same  name.  On  tire  K.  coast  our  data 
arc  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Roman 
colonies  of  Ai.kiiia  and  Mariana  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
a line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a city  mentioned  also 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  the  bead 
of  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Syracusanus.  The 
intermediate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  arc  the 
Portus  Favonii  (still  called  Porto  Farone , and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  ♦iAate/ou  kip.i]y  of  Ptolemy), 
and  Prac&idium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a mere  miUttur 
post.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  85;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §5.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Rubra  and  Alista,  which  be 
places  between  the  Portus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Clunium,  Centuria,  and 
Canelate,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicnea,  which 
from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodorus  (v.  13)  a Tyrrhe- 
nian one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a plausible 
conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  the  same  place 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chief, 
as  already  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
on  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
witli  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
made  great  use  for  their  fleets.  (Tbeophr.  II.  P.  v. 
8.  § 1.)  The  fame  forests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
and  aliounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island, 
and  we  find  the  Corsicans  on  one  occasion  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a punishment  for 
their  revolt.  (I.iv.  xlii.  7;  Diod.  ▼.  13;  Plin.  xxi. 
14.  s.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
t.  r.  Kvpyos.)  Yet  the  Corsican  honey  hnd  a bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
II.  P.  iii.  15.  § 5;  Diod  l.c.;  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  Amor.  i.  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  abundant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pol.  xii. 
4.)  But  the  island  produced  little  corn,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  olives  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
(Seuec.  Cons,  a l Ilelc.  9.  § 2;  Antlioi.  Lat.  1 30.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polybius,  there  were 
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found  abundance  of  foxes  and  rabbits,  but  no  wolves, 
bares,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  unknown,  but 
the  wild  sheep  or  monsmon  (jpovapmv)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  bland  only,  but  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (Pol.  xii.  3.  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  seem  to  have  been  neplected  by  the 
Romans;  but  its  granite.  which  is  of  a very  fine 
quality,  was  worked  for  architectural  purposes;  and 
the  Roman  quarries  in  two  little  blets  a few  miles 
from  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, arc  still  visible.  (Valery,  Voyage  en  Corse, 
chap.  80.)  [EL  H.  B.] 

CORSOTE  (Kopcrterrj,  Xcn.  A nab.  i.  5.  § 4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Cyrus  passed  three  days  on  his  march  apainst  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Rennell  ( Illus- 
trations of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand , p. 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  larpe 
ruins,  now  called  Krzi  or  Irsah,  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Ranwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Conote:  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
fir>t  Itinerary.  Probably  Corbridge  in  Northum- 
berland. [R.G.  L-3 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSYNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodiaias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Corsynus,  there.  In  the  article 
Apiirodisias  the  river  is  named  Mosynus.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Harduin  and  Sillig  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mossinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynus 
or  Corsymus  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [G.  L.] 

COKTKRATK,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Bunligala  ( Bordeaux ) to  Ve- 
sunna  (Perigueux).  The  place  seems  to  l>e  Coutras, 
on  a branch  of  the  Dordogne.  [G.  L.J 

CORTO'XA(Kdpr«»'a,  Ptol. : Eth.  Cortooensis  : 
Cortona),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inland  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a lofty  hill 
between  Arretiutn  and  Clusium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9 miles  from  the  Lacus  Trasimenua. 
There  is  great  confusiou  about  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  ns  founded 
by  Danlanus,  called  it  Corytiius,  a form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Atm. 
iii.  167 — 170,  vii.  206 — 210,  &c.;  SiL  Ital.  iv. 
721,  v.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a mere  transplanting  of  a Greek  tradition 
(Mtiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
lie  writes  KoGopy'ta,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
for  K opOutrla),  when  it  received  a Roman  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusion  to  its  having  cliangod 
its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
so  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  Kpurtuv,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one  : but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  use  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPYTYNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 

{>luna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i.  26  ; Steph. 
Jyx.  s.  r.  Kp6rur ; Muller,  l.  c.  pp.  268,  277.) 
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Polybius,  however  (iii.  82),  writes  the  name  Kw- 
rdnov,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  r«pn- 
yaia,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lycophron  and  Tbeopanpn, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  by  tlie  latter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a corruption  of  the  same  Dane. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  806;  Thcopomp.  ap.  Tzetzad lot) 
All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Cortona  as  « 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  at  a very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  tbe  tm- 
federation.  Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  tliat  it  ni 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  wrested  trea 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Dionys.  i.  20.)  It 
I is  evidently  to  the  Pelasgic  city  only  that  tbe  kerti 
of  its  foundation  by  Dardanus,  to  which  so  protruiMi; 
a place  lias  been  assigned  by  Virgil,  can  be  referwi . 
various  other  legends  also  appear  to  point  to  tbe 
. same  connection,  and  may  be  considered  as  prorisj 
1 that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitant* 
strongly  marked  nnd  recognised  by  the  Gnvka 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  tbe  view  of  Dionysius, 
who  refers  to  this  city  and  not  to  Creston  is  Thrace, 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  langur 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Herod,  i.  57 : 
Dionys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  question  e*> 
pare  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.34,  note  89 ; Muller,  Etrusier. 
vol.  i.  p.  94 — 98 ; Lcjisius,  Tyrrhenische  PeLuyer, 
p.  18,  &c.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  having 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a stronghold  and  cent* 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extended 
their  anns  over  the  rest  of  Etruria  : and  it  is. 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  terms  it  the  mctrepJbtf 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.  i.  20;  Stqii.Byz.fr- 
K p6ru>v.)  There  are,  indeed,  circumstances,  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Rasena),  was  il» 
extended  from  Cortona,  or  its  neighbourhood,  over 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ; and  it  would 
be  a natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  made  s 
confusion  between  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  Etruscans  proper  : bnt  it  nrems  more  probable 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  emanaud  from 
the  same  quarter.  [Etiu’RLA.] 

Important  as  is  the  jiart  which  Cortona  bean 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  bow  little  we 
subsequently  hear  of  it.  There  can  be  no  d*U 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  EtnL«cw 
confederation:  and  hence  in  n. c.  310  Livy 
of  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arret ium,  as  at  that  perW 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  (“  fenne  apt* 
Etruriae  populorum."  Liv.  ix.  37.)  They  on  the* 
OCOCMWO  obtained  a peace  for  30  years,  which  was 
soon  broken ; but  the  name  of  Cortona  is  not  sf»‘n 
mentioned  : and  we  have  no  account  of  tbe  tin*  al 
which  it  fell  under  tbe  subjection  of  Rome.  In  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  is  incidentally  meat  word  . 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  wall*,  and 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  ot  the 
Thrasymenian  Lake  (Pol.  iii.  82  ; Liv.  xxii.  4). 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  tlie  city  itself  ren- 
dered it  secure  from  attack.  At  the  same  time  tiw 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obstacle? 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  f«> r this 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  history 
successive  swarms  of  invaders  having  swept  pas*  'L 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  fanpregnabk 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Diunyd® 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a Raman  rek*? 
not  long  before  his  time : there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tliis  must  bo  referred  to  the  times  of  Sulla,  and  t-’-ai 
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it  was  tme  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which  ho  repeopled 
after  his  devastation  of  that  country.  (Zutnpt,  de 
Colon,  p.  252.)  It  was  not  subsequently  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  not  figure  in  the  lists  cither  of 
1'liny  or  Ptolemy  as  a colony.  Both  those  authors, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  Etruria 
(Pl'ra.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  I.  § 48) : but  this  is 
the  last  notice  of  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
though  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
subsist  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gori,  Inter.  Etr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  though  no  trace  of  it  is  again  found 
in  history  till  the  1 3th  century. 

The  modern  city  of  Cortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a bishop,  with  about  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  tenned  a mountain,  and  ex* 
tending  from  its  highest  point  down  a steep  slope 
facing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hill.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  circumference;  the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  fur  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  city  they  enclosed  a considerably  wider  space. 
44  They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  almost  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  though  with  more 
regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populonin, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  Fiesole.”  ... 44  The  finest  relic  of  this  regular 
masonry  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a spot  allied  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  is  a fragment 
120  feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  from  2}  to  5 feet  in  height, 
and  from  6 or  7 feet  or  11  and  12  in  length ; and 
are  sometimes  as  mach  or  more  in  depth.”  The  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  composed  is  a grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fiesole.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
voL  ii.  p.  436.)  A few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
construction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  city : but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a Homan  hnilding.  Outside  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a curious  monument  called  the 
Tanelia  di  Pitagora  (from  the  confusion  commonly 
male  between  Cortona  and  Crotona),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constructed  of  vast  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  beiug  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  II  Melons,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  near  Cumuscia , has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Numerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  ; this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a bronze  lamp  of  large 
«ze,  which  for  beauty  of  worknuinsliip  is  considered 
t°  surpass  all  other  specimens  of  this  description  of 
Etruscan  art.  (Dennis,  L e.  p.  442  : who  has  given 

* full  account  of  all  the  ancient  remains  still  visible 

* Cortona)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COHTORLACUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 

Cortoriaeenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliac.  The  Cortoriacenses 
imply  a place  Cortoriacum.  which  was  afterwards 
written  Curtricum,  and  is  now  Courtrai,  in  the  Bcl- 
giau  province  of  West  Flanders.  In  the  Capitu- 
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laries  of  Charles  the  Bold,  a.  v.  853,  the  Pagus 
Curtricisus  is  mentioned  between  “ Aden  bus  et 
Flandra."  The  Flemish  name  of  Courtrai  Is  Cor - 
tryk.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

CORTUOSA,  a town  of  Etruria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a mere  dependency  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  Contenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CORY  (Ki’po,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Argaricus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  which 
he  describes  elsewhere  (vii.  1.  § 1 1)  as  a promontory : 
K&pu  fapov  rb  ical  KaAA ly'iKor,  — implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Calligicum.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Ramiseram  or  Ramanam  Kor.  [CoLcm  ; Co- 
us.]  [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM.  [Hamaxitus.] 
CORYBISSA.  [ScKP.is.] 

CORY'CIUM.  [Delphi.] 

CO'R YCUS  (KwpvKos : Eth.  KwpvKioi , Kupviciw- 
•njr).  1 . In  Lycia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus, 
which  places  it  betwen  Olympus  ( Deliktash ) and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Kmpvkos  aiyia\6i,on  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  Tchiraltj* 
(Beaufort,  Kara  mania,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Trmcheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycus 
is  now  Korghoz,  plainly  a corruption  of  the  ancient 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calycadnus,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a rock  called  Poecile;  then  Ancmurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Awe- 
muiui'm]  ; then  the  island  Crainbusa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Corycus,  20  stadia  above  which — that  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Corycian  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a point  which  should  cor- 
respond to  this  Ancmurium.  North  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnus  he  found  “ two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  calk'd  Korghas  KaUiler  (castles) ; 
the  one  standing  on  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town;  oml  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a small  island  close  to  tho 
shore.”  11c  thinks  thAt  the  little  fortified  island 
may  be  Strabos  Crainbusa,  and  that  Cape  Corycus 
is  perhaps  a small  point  of  land  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extend.  ( Karamania , p.  240, 
Ac.)  Leake  supposes  the  island  to  be  whut  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory;  and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a town  which  Strabo 
lias  not  noticed.  But  a town  Corycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20),  and  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Steplmuus  (*.  r.  Ku^ukoj). 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainland  contain 
many  pieces  of  columns ; and  “ a mole  of  great  un  - 
hewn  rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  tlve  fortress 
about  a hundred  yards  across  tlie  bay."  (Beaufort.) 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  inay  still  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufficient  remains  to  invite  a 
careful  examination  of  the  spot.  There  are  coins  of 
Corycus. 

In  the  Corycian  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  crocus 
(saffron)  grows,  lie  describes  this  cave  as  a great 
hollow,  of  a circular  form,  surrounded  by  a margin 
of  rock,  on  all  sides  of  a considerable  height ; on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  Ikj 
uneven  and  generally  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
TT  3 
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shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  cultivated ; in  some  parts 
the  saffron  is  cultivated : there  is  also  a cave  here 
which  contains  a large  source,  which  pours  forth  a 
river  of  pure,  pellucid  water,  but  it  immediately  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  flowing  underground  enters  the 
sea  : they  call  it  the  Bitter  Water.  Mela  has  a long 
description  of  the  same  place,  apparently  from  the 
same  authority  that  Strabo  followed,  but  more  em- 
bellished. This  place  is  probably  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  Corycus,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  examined  by  any  modem  traveller.  If 
Mela  saw  the  place  himself,  he  has  more  imagination 
than  most  geographers. 

This  place  is  famed  in  mythical  story.  It  is  the 
Cilician  cave  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  31),  and  of  Aes- 
chylus {Pmm.  ImcL  350),  and  the  bed  of  the  giant 
Typhon  or  Typbocus.  (Mela,  i.  13.) 


3.  In  Lydia  (Time.  viii.  14,33,34;  Lb.  xxxvi. 
44),  a lofty  mountain  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Krythrae  is  situated.  Casystes,  a 
port,  was  at  the  base  of  Corycus,  which  is  now  Ko- 
rn ka  or  Kurko.  This  bold  headland,  called  the 
Corvreon  Promuntorium  (Plin.  ▼.  29),  looks  to- 
wards Samos,  and  firms  the  western  point  of  the 
bay  on  which  Tens  is  situated.  This  apjieare  to  he 
the  place  which  Thucydides  calls  Corycus,  in  the 
territory  of  Ervthrue ; and  this  supposition  agrees 
with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  described  in  viii.  34. 
It  is  also  clearly  indicated  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Homans  and  Eumenes,  though 
Livy  calls  it  a promontory  of  the  Teii.  This  rugged 
coast  was  once  inhabited  by  a piratical  people,  called 
Corycaei,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  a systematic 
manner,  by  keeping  spies  in  the  various  porta,  to 
find  out  what  the  traders  had  in  their  ships,  and 
where  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  attacked  them  on 
the  sea  and  robbed  them.  Hem'©  came  the  proverb 
which  Strabo  mentions  (p.  644;  comp.  Steph.  B., 
*.  v.  Kwpt/ffos,  who  quotes  the  Asia  of  Ilecatacus, 
and  cites  the  jnssage  of  Strabo).  [Casyktks.] 

4.  In  Pamphylia  near  Attaleia.  [Attai.kia,  p. 

321,  a.]  [CL  L.j 

CO'RYCCS  (Kwptofov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §2;  6’ro- 
bitm),  the  NW.  promontory  of  Crete.  In  Strabo  the 
name  appears  as  Cimarus  (Ktpopos,  x.  p.  474). 
Elsewhere  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  states  that  Corycus 
was  the  point  whence  the  distances  to  the  several 
pirts  of  Peloponnesus  were  measured:  ns  Grabuta 
ends  in  two  projecting  points,  it  is  probable  that  the 
W.  point  was  called  Cimaros,  the  E.  Corycus.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  the  islands  which  lie  off 
this  promontory  were  called  Comae,  and  that  part  of 
the  mass  of  rock  which  forms  this  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Corycus.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions 
a city  of  this  name,  and  there  is  a passage  in  which 
Juvenal  (xiv.  267)  mentions  a Corycian  vessel  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  Cretan  town.  When  the 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonte  visited  the  island 
in  a.  d.  1415,  he  found  remains  existing.  (Cornelius, 
Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ; Pashlev,  Trot'.  vol.  ii. 
p.  74;  Hocck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.,377.*)  [E.B.J.] 
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CORYDALLA  (KopvJaAAa:  Elh.  Kopt>8aAA«*t), 
a city  of  the  Rhodii,  according  to  Hecataeus,  quoted 
by  Stephanns  (a.r.).  But  it  was  not  in  Rhodes,  ow 
was  it  one  of  the  Rhodian  possessions  in  the  Persea 
[Caria].  (Plin.  r.  25  ; Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  Table 
marks  Cory  dal  la  ( Coridallo)  on  the  road  from  Plu- 
selis,  in  Lycia,  to  Patara,  and  makes  the  divorce 
between  these  two  places  29  M.  P.  Pliny  (v.  25) 
places  Cory  dal  la  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  and  l*te- 
lwny  mentions  it  with  Sagalassus,  Rhodia.  Pbello.% 
Myra,  and  other  places,  as  about  Mona  ila^irytns. 
There  are  coins  of  Corvdalla  of  the  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  K op w$oA Aw**.  It  is  not  diifiruit 
to  see  where  this  place  should  be  looked  for.  Tbe 
present  site  is  a village  called  Uadgwflla,  <*n  tbe 
east  side  of  a small  stream,  about  16  miles,  direct 
distance,  south-west  of  Pbaselis.  (Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Lycia , vol.  L p.  164.)  There  was  discovered,  in  an 
old  wall,  “ a squared  block,  with  its  inscribed  fare 
turned  towards  the  stones,  cm  which,  in  beautifully 
preserved  letters,  was  the  name  of  the  city — Corv- 
dalla.” There  are  at  Corydnlla  the  remains  of  a 
small  theatre,  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  a massive 
Hellenic  wall.  The  inscription  copied  from  Corj  dalla 
(vul.  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus; and  it  shows  that  Corvdalla  had  the  nscsl 
Greek  constitution,  a senate  and  a popular  bolj. 
Pliny  mentions  Gagne,  Corvdalla,  and  RhcdiopoHs, 
in  this  order;  and  Rhodiopulis  was  found  by  Spnut 
and  Forbes  near  Corydalla.  [G.  L.j 

CORYDALLUS.  [Attica,  p.  325.] 
CORYLEIUM  (Kopi<\tiov : Kth.  KopvAfifts). 
acconling  to  Stephanus  (s.  r.)  a noted  Ccmt  in 
Paphlagonia,  so  called  from  a king  Corv las.  It  dues 
not  appear  what  is  the  authority  of  Stephanns. 
Xenophon  {A  nab.  ri.  1.  § 2)  mentions  Cory  las  as  lie 
king  of  Paphlagonia  at  the  time  when  he  passed 
thrungh  the  country.  [G.  L] 

CORYNE.  [Erythrae] 

CORYPHANTA,  a town  in  Bithynia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32)  as  a place  that  once  existed.  [G.L.] 
CORYP1IANTIS  (Kopwpajeri'r:  Eth.  Conphan- 
tenus),  oue  of  the  settlements  of  the  Mytileoaean-s 
on  the  const  of  Aeolis.  oppwite  to  Lesbos,  and  north 
of  Atarneus.  Plinv  (v.  30)  names  it  C*»ryphas.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  which  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Corifanio,  between  Adramyr- 
tium  and  Klatia,  — whatever  Klatia  may  mean. 
Strabo  (p.  607)  mentions  Coryphantis  and  Hmcb, 
and  “ after  them,  Attca.”  [Attea.]  The  next  pUre 
in  the  Table  to  Elatia  is  Attalia.  The  oysters  of  Go* 
rvplias  are  mentioned  hv  Pliny  (xxxii.  6).  [G.L.] 

' CORYPHA'SIUM.  [Pyles.] 

CORYTHEIS.  [Tkoka] 

COS  (K»»,  Kdcet;  Cos,  P.  Mela;  Cons,  Lir.,  Tae.; 
Coa,  Plin.:  Eth . Ka-or  (Kwttjj  in  modern  Greek): 
Stanko , or  Stanchio , a corruption  of  rar  Kw),  an 
island  in  the  Mvrtoan  sea,  “ one  of  the  nmst  renown»d 
of  that  be  autiful  chain,  which  covers  the  western  share 
of  Asia  Minor.’*  One  of  its  earlier  names  was  Mempis 
(Thuc.  viii.  41),  another  was  Nymphaea  (Plin.  v. 
31.  s.  36).  It  appears  from  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Ross,  that  it  was  called  Ixtngo  in  the  time 
of  tbe  Knights.  Its  situation  is  nearly  opposite  the 
gulf  of  Halicamassns,  and  it  is  sejanitcd  by  a nar- 
row strait  from  Cnidus  and  the  Triopian  promontory. 
Its  length  lies  NE.  and  SW.  Strabo  gives  the  name* 
of  three  promontories,  Scandarium  on  the  Nil, 
Lactcr  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  llali*arua  near 
it),  and  Drecanon  on  the  W.  (near  the  town  of  Sto- 
malimne).  Its  principal  city,  boariiig  tbe  nam<  d 


cos, 

-the  island,  was  near  the  first  of  these  promontories, 
in  Ut,  36°  53'  and  long.  27°  17'.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
657),  was  550  stadia,  and  according  to  Piiny  (he.) 
100  Roman  miles;  but  neither  of  these  dimensions 
is  correct:  the  true  circumference  is  about  65  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  length  about  23.  The  re- 
lation of  Cos  to  the  neighbouring  coast  and  islands 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  such  voyages  as  those  which 
are  described  in  Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii.  244 — 
250;  Act.  A post.  xx.  xxi. 

Tradition  connects  the  earliest  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cos  with  a migration  from  Epidaurus ; and  the 
common  worship  of  Aesculapius  seems  to  liave  main- 
tained a link  between  the  two  down  to  a late  period. 
(Pans,  iii.  23.  § 4 ; Mtillcr,  Dor.  bk.  i.  ch.  6.)  In 
Homer  we  find  the  people  of  the  island  fighting 
against  the  Carians.  (II.  ii.  677,  8G7.)  As  we 
approach  the  period  of  distinct  history,  the  city  of 
Con  appears  as  a member  of  the  Dorian  Pcntapolis, 
whose  sanctuary  was  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
(Herod,  i.  144.)  Under  the  Athenian  rule  it  had 
no  walls,  and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibiades  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108)  In  subsequent  times  it  shared  the  general 
fate  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  For  its 
relations  with  Rhodes  in  the  wars  against  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans,  see  Polyb.  xxx.  7 ; and  Livy,  l.  c. 
The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61),  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  had  teen  de- 
s toyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Paus.  viii.  43).  The 
ancient  constitution  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  traces  of  its  continuance  arc 
observed  in  an  inscription  as  late  as  Vespasian.  It 
was  illustrious  as  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphos  (Theoc.  xvii.  57),  and  of  the  painter  Apelles, 
and  the  physician  Hippocrates.  An  interesting  in- 
scription (Bdckh,  No.  2502)  associates  it  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  whose  lather  had  conferred  many  fa- 
vours on  Cos,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (B.  J. 
L 21.  § 11). 

The  present  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Turks  amounts  to  about  8000.  The  island  still 
gives  proof  of  the  natural  productiveness  which  was 
celebrated  by  Strabo.  It  was  known  in  the  old 
world  for  its  ointment  and  pnrple  dye,  but  especially 
for  its  wines  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  29;  1‘ers.  Sat.  v.  135), 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  “ Cone 
vestes.”  (Tibnll.  ii.  3.  53 ; Propert.  i.  2.)  The 
island  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  on  the 
south  and  west : but  there  is  a large  tract  of  level 
and  fruitful  ground  towards  the  north  and  east. 

The  most  ancient  capital  was  called  Astypalaea, 
the  position  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  The 
city  of  Cos  itself  has  continued  to  our  own  times.  An 
unhealthy  lagoon,  on  the  north  of  the  modern  town, 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Close  to 
it  is  the  Turkish  castle,  which  Christian  travellers 
are  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walls  are  some  elabo- 
rate sculptures,  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
the  Aalepieium  or  temple  of  Aesculapius.  This  sanc- 
tuary was  anciently  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  island.  A school  of  physicians  was  attached  to 
h.  and  its  great  collection  of  votive  models  made  it 
almost  a museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  standing  in  a suburb 
of  the  town:  but  the  site  has  not  been  yet  posi- 
tively identified. 

An  account  of  Cos  will  be  found  in  Clarke’s  Tra- 
vel*, vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  19G — 213,  and  vol  ii.  pt.  ii. 
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pp.  321 — 333.  But  the  test  description  is  in  Rose, 
Beisen  nach  Kog , JIalicamastos.  u.  s.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  Ii  risen  avf  den  Griech.  In- 
grin  should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 92,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  126 — 139.  Ttere  is  a monograph  on  the  island 
by  Kiister  (De  Co  Jngula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trang.  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature , vol.  i.,  se- 
cond series).  Both  Leake  and  Ross  give  a map  of 
Cos,  reduced  from  the  recent  survey:  but  for  frill 
information,  the  Admiralty  Charts  should  be  con- 
sulted. Of  these.  No.  1604  exhibits  the  situation  of 
the  town  and  the  roadstead  in  their  relation  to  the 
opposite  coast;  No.  1550  shows  the  town  in  detail, 
with  a view  of  it  from  the  anchorage;  and  No.  1898 
gives  a general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
also  No.  1899.  With  these  charts  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  Purdy’s  Sailing  Directory. p.  114.  [J.S.H.] 


COSA  or  COSSA.  1.  (K&mu,  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eth. 
Cosanus:  Aneedonia)  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Portus  Herculis  ami  Gra- 
viscae ; immediately  adjoining  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  necks  of  sand  which  connect  tire  Monte  Ar- 
gentaro  with  the  main  land.  [Arokntakius 
Moms.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  167) 
among  the  cities  supposed  to  have  furnished  auxilia- 
ries to  Aeneas  against  Mezentios,  but  this  is  the  only 
intimation  we  find  of  its  having  teen  in  very  early 
times  a place  of  consideration : there  is  no  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  some  writers  who  would  rank 
it  among  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a dependency  of  Volci,  from 
which  it  was  only  20  miles  distant  (Cosa  Volcien- 
tium,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8);  and  though  this  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  Ireen  an  independent  city: 
indeed  its  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history 
in  B.c.  273,  when  a Roman  colony  was  established 
there  (Liv.  Epit.  xiv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14).  This 
statement  has  been  regarded  by  Madvig  and  Momm- 
sen as  referring  to  Cosa  in  Lucania  (see  No.  2),  but 
that  appears  to  have  teen  always  an  obscure  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  referring  the 
Roman  colony  to  the  Etruscan  Cosa.  As  the  Romans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Volcientes  only  seven  years 
before  (Fast.  Capit.),  it  was  natural  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  by  planting  a colony  in  their  territory. 
(Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  298  ; Mommsen,  Rom. 
Mrmztcesen,  p.  232  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  Cosa  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  colonics  which  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
furnish  their  required  quota  of  supplies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
10) ; but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  war,  so  that  in  b.c.  199  we  find 
the  Cosani  petitioning  for  a reinforcement  of  colonists. 
Their  request  was  at  first  refused,  but  granted 
three  years  afterwards,  when  1000  now  colonists 
y r 4 
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.were  nettled  there.  (Id.  xxxii.  2,  xxxiii.  24.)  The 
chief  importance  of  Cosa  was  derived  from  its  port, 
known  as  the  l'ortus  Cosantu,  which  became  a 
•frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Homan  fleets  and 
squadrons,  from  its  ready  communication  with  the 
islands  of  Ilva,  Corsica,  and  Sanlinia.  (Liv.  xxii.  11, 
xxx.  39.)  It  was  fnrnt  thenre  that  Lepidtis  em- 
harkod  for  Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italy  by  his 
colleague  Catulus  in  b.c.  78.  (Ratil.  I tin.  i.  297.) 
It  wan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Com  also  that  during 
the  Civil  War  of  b.c.  49,  Domitios  assembled  a 
small  force  and  a squadron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  occupy  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  34 ; Cic .ad  A ft.  ix. 
6,  9.)  The  town  of  Casa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history,  but  its  name  is  found  in  all  the  geographers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist* 
race  in  the  third  century.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
cf  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
rains,  and  relates  a ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment,  (/tin.  i.  285  — 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Ansedonut,  now  given 
to  its  runs,  is  uncertain. 

The  remains  of  Coaa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a very  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a lofty  height  above  the  hay,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea(v.  p 225).  A steep  ascentof  above 
a mile  leads  to  the  gates;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  arc  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  theii  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a rude  quadrangle,  hardly  a mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  fret  above  the  sea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  fret  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  limestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety;  the  upper  course  of  the  masonry  pre- 
senting a marked  approximation  to  a horizontal  and 
regular  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a continuous  chain  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S,  portions  of  the  city.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regular  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium : while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Kalerii  and  Alba  Fuccnsis.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
strung  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a Homan  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  above  description 
b taken,  strenuously  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Kh-uria.  vol.  ii. 
pp.269  — 289;  Alkali,  Antichi  PofK>li  ItaJiani,  vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  (/tin.  Ant.  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  b dear  that  the  high  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself:  and 
the  Tab.  1‘eut.  gives  the  name  of  Succosa  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a station  or  Mutatio  at 
the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Cosa,  called  by  Livy  Port  us 
Conmius,  is  evidently  the  same  which  b termed  by 
Strabo  and  Kntilius  the  l’ortus  Hcrculis.  and  is  still 
railed  Porto  d Ercole : it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
Mous  Argon  Lari  us,  the  whole  of  which  remarkable 
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promontory  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
territory  of  Com.  Henco  it  is  termed  by  Tacitus 
u Cosa,  a promontory  of  Etruria"  (Ann.  ii.),  where 
he  is  certainly  speaking  of  the  Monte  Artjenlaru. 

2.  A town  of  Lucan  ia,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
calls  it  “Cosa  in  agro  Thurino”  (B.C.  iii.  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  laid  siege  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  Velleius,  however,  refers  the  same 
event  to  Compsa  in  the  Hirpini  (ii.  68),  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Milo  as  occurring 
“ juxta  castellum  Carissanum”  (ii.  56),  for  which 
Sillig  would  read  Compsanum.  But  the  reading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  muon  to 
reject  it;  the  Cosa  there  mentioned  would  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obscure  place,  a mere 
Castellurn  in  the  territory  of  Thurii,  ami  there  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Homan  colony  of 
n.c.  273  to  have  been  settled  here  instead  of  at  C<sa 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read 
in  Pliny  * Cossanum*  or  4 Cassanum  * for  4 Garbs- 
nurn,'  and  that  the  name  b still  retained  by  the 
modern  town  of  Cassano,  near  which  is  a place 
called  Cicita.  where  tho  mins  of  an  ancient  city  are 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  Jtai.  p.  1205:  Ko- 
inanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium 
cites  from  Ilecatacus  a city  of  Cossa  (K 6ooa).  as 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pro. 
bably  be  identical  with  the  preceding.  [E.  H.  B. ] 

COSA,  a town  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Tolosa  ( Toulouse)  to  Divona  ( Co- 
hort). Tho  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divona  is  marked 
20  Gallic  leagues  ; which  is  too  much,  if  the  place 
b Cos  or  Coe. — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  the  river 
Aveiron , which  flows  into  the  7am,  a branch  of  the 
Garonne.  [G.  L-] 

COSCI'NIA  (rh  Koaeirux)  or  CO'SCINUS  (PUn. 
v.  29),  a place  in  Curia.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  of 
Coscinia  and  Orthusia  as  considerable  places  (*-- 
roiKiai),  by  which  he  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (p.  587)  he 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  from  Ccmtuia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  that  a traveller  must  cross  it  many  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Coscinia  was  higher  up 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  says  (.4 no 
M inort  p.  234),  “if  Alabanda  was  at  AnrfaMor, 
Tshina,  where  Pococke  found  considerable  remains, 
may  be  the  site  of  Coscinia,  and  its  modern  name 
may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  the  ancient,"  [G.  L.] 
COSE'DIA,  a place  in  Gallia,  in  the  country  of 
the  UnellL  The  Antonine  I tin.  places  it  on  a road 
from  Alauna  (AUaume)  to  Condate  (Rennes).  The 
Table  gives  a route  from  Coriallum  (Cherbourg) 
to  Condate  through  Cosedia,  which  is  the  next  pb«e 
to  Coriallum.  DAnville  discusses  the  site  of  Coc*dia 
without  determining  its  position,  for  there  b great 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geographers  take 
Cosedia  to  be  La  Cousinier*  ; and  there  are  other 
guesses.  [G.  L.] 

COSET ATH  (K txnrrarot,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17:  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Cositani,  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hbponia  TarTaccnensis,  along  the 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ibems  (Ebro)  north- 
wards to  the  Laletani.  Their  territory,  called 
Cosetania  or  C(*setania.  contained  the  capital  city 
TaRRACO  and  the  river  Srin.  [P.  S.] 

COSSA  (K ocaa  or  K«>ra,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 65), 
a town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemv  as  a place 
famous  for  the  diamonds  found  there.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  present  Cotta. 
on  the  river  Zcsul.  £V.l 
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COSSAEI  (Ko<r<Teubi),  a warlike  tribe  inhabiting 
a mountainous  district  called  Cossaca  (Koircrafa), 
on  the  borders  of  Susiana  to  the  S.,  and  of  Media 
Magna  to  the  N.  They  were  a hill  tribe,  and  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  land  was 
sterile  and  unproductive,  and  they  lived  the  life  of 
robbers.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  them  as  con- 
stantly at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  testifies  to 
their  power  when  he  says  that  they  sent  13,000 
men  to  assist  the  Elvmaei  in  a war  against  the 
people  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Alexander  led  his 
forces  against  them  and  subdued  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  (Diod.  xvii.  111.)  The  Persian  kings  had 
never  been  able  to  reduce  them,  but  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  them  a tribute,  when  they  moved 
their  court  annually  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  to 
puss  their  winter  at  the  latter  place.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524.)  In  character,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  liakhtuiri  tribes,  who  now  roam  over  the  same 
mountains  which  they  formerly  occupied.  There  is 
some  variety  in  the  orthography  of  their  name  in 
ancient  authors.  Pliny  (vi.27.  s.  31)  calls  them 
Cussii,  and  in  some  phutes  they  arc  apparently 
confounded  with  the  Cissii.  It  is  possible  that 
their  name  may  be  connected  with  the  modern 
Khttzistiin.  [V.] 

COSSIXI  (K Seratvoi).  According  to  a fragment 
of  Artemidorus,  cited  by  Stephan  us  (*.  v.  ’fl<rrf- 
w res),  the  Ostiones  were  a people  on  the  Western 
Ocean,  who  were  also  called  Cassini  by  Artemidorus, 
but  Ostiaei  by  Pythcas.  It  seems  probable,  that 
these  Ostiones  or  Ostiaei  are  the  Osismii  of  Caesar.  I 
( U . G.  ii.  34.)  Walckenaer,  who  is  ingenious  on  I 
such  obscure  names,  does  not  admit  that  these  Cos- 
siui  are  the  same  os  the  Ostiaei,  but  he  assumes 
them  to  be  a neighbouring  tribe  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne.  There  is  a place  Coetnon  or 
Cottrznou  near  Brest.  [G.  L.] 

COSSINTTES  (Koaaiyirrjt).  a Thracian  river, 
flowing  probably  by  the  town  of  Consintus.  and  emp- 
tying itself  into  the  Aegean.  (Aelian,  U.  A.  xv.  25; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  321.)  [JL  S.] 

COSSIO  or  COSSIUH  (Koaaioy),  a town  of  the 
Vasa tea,  a people  in  Gallia  on  the  Garumna,  above 
BurdigaU  (Bordeaux').  The  Vasatcs  of  Ptolemy 
(»i.  7),  and  the  Vocates  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  27),  an 
Aquitauian  people,  seem  to  be  the  same.  They  are 
also  perhaps  the  Basabocatos  of  Pliny  (iv.  19), 
unless  the  name  indicates  two  conterminous  peoples. 
The  latter  part  of  Pliny’s  name  is  clearly  Vocates, 
anil  the  former  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Cossio,  which  is  Bazas , in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  diocese  of  Bazas  probably 
corresponds  to  the  territory  of  the  Vacates.  Walcke- 
naer  ( Geogr » <fc.,  vnl.  i.  p.  302)  conjectures,  that  as 
the  Garonne  cuts  this  diocese  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  part  was  the  country  of  the  Vasates,  and 
the  northern  part  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
dogne was  the  country  of  the  Vocates. 

in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Cossio,  named  “ Ci vitas 
Vasatas,"  is  on  the  rood  from  Bordeaux  to  Nar- 
btmue,  and  37 ^ M.  P.  from  Bordeaux.  The  mime 
Vasates  occurs  in  Ausonius  (Id.  ii,  4),  who  says  that 
his  family  was  from  this  place,  though  settled  at 
Burdigala.  In  another  passage  (Parent,  xxrv.  8), 
be  speaks  of  “ Cossio  Vasatum."  Ammianus  Mar- 
cel li  nus  (xv.  11)  lias  the  name  Vuatae.  Bazas  is 
in  a dry  sandy  country.  There  is  a description  of  the 
plate  by  Sidonius  Apull.  (Lib.  viii.  Ep.12).  [G.L.] 

COSSOAXUS  (Ko  taoayos,  Arrian.  Indie.  4), 
one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  re- 
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corded  by  Arrian.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
which  Pliny  (ri.  18.  s.  22)  calls  Cossoagus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cosi  or  Coaa.  [V.] 

COSSURA,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  (Kd<r- 
oovfta,  Strab. ; K.6oovpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37 ; Kdou- 
pos.  Scyl.  p.  50.  § 110:  Eth.  Cossurensis : Pan- 
tellaria),  a small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Mel. 
ii.  7.  § 18.)  Scylax,  the  earliest  author  by  whom 
it  is  mentioned,  says  it  was  one  day’s  voyage  from 
the  Hermaean  Promontory  in  Africa.  Strabo  reckons 
it  about  88  miles  from  Lilybaouin,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.277):  but  in  another  passage  (xvii.  p.834)  he 
describes  it  as  directly  opposite  to  Sclinus  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  distant  from  thence  about  GOO 
stadia,  which  is  almost  exactly  correct.  Its  real 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  does  not, 
however,  exceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  517)  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Strabo  adds  that  it  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  was  150  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, — but  this  is  much  below  the  truth : 
according  to  Capt.  Smyth  it  is  about  30  miles  in 
circuit.  Orid  speaks  of  it  as  a barren  island,  and 
contrasts  it  with  its  more  fertile  neighbour  Melita 
(Fast.  iii.  5G7),  ami  Silius  Italicus  calls  it  “parva 
Cossyrm*  (xiv.  272).  It  naturally  fell  in  early 
times  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  : from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Ae- 
milius  and  Ser.  Fulvius  in  the  First  Punic  War,  a 
con  | nest  which  (strangely  enough)  was  thought 
worthy  to  bo  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti 
though  the  Carthaginians  recovered  possession  of 
it  the  next  year.  (Zonar.  viii.  14;  Fast.  Copit.) 
The  island  of  PanteUaria  is  in  modem  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contains  about  5000  in- 
habitants : it  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vines. 
(Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.J 


COSTOBO’CI  (Kot<rro€wKoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 21 ; 
KoarouSieKOt,  Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  12  ; Costobocci, 
Plin.  vi.  7;  Costobocae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 42; 
Castoboci, Capitolin.  M.  Antonin,  c.  22),  a people  of 
Dacia,  probably  belonging  to  tbo  Wondish  stock 
(Schafarik,  Slavische  Alterthum,  vol.  i.  p.  122). 
Their  position  has  been  sought  in  the  district  of 
Tschemigow.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COTES  PROM.  [Ampklusla.] 

COTHON.  [Caktiiaoo.] 

COT1AEUM  (KoruUior;  Eth.  Kortacus:  Ktt- 
tahiyah).  The  name  is  written  Cotyaenm  (Ko- 
tvcUiov)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  576),  but  the 
epigraph  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be  always  K<m  «***>*. 
It  was  on  the  Roman  road  from  Dorylaeum  (Eski- 
i Shehr)  to  Philadelphia (Allah- Shehr),  and  in  Phry- 
gia Epictetus,  according  to  Strabo.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32).  Kutahiya/i  is  a considerable 
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toirn,  an  a river  which  some  geographer*  take  to  he 
the  Tbymbriua.  Cotiaeum  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander,  the  eon  of  Asclcpiade*.  a very  learned 
grammarian.  There  are  no  remains  of  importance 
at  Kutahiyah.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Coclao.  [G.  L.] 

COTINAE  (ai  Kom'roi),  a town  of  Hisponia 
R.vtica,  famous  for  its  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
gold,  lay  somewhere  in  the  range  of  mountains  which 
border  the  valley  of  the  Baetix  an  the  N.  (Strab.  liL 
p.  142.)  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
conjecture  of  Vossius  (ad  Mel.  iii.  1),  identifying  it 
with  OuuimtvM.  [P-S.] 

COTINUSSA.  [Gadfa] 

COTTABANI  (KarroffTjvoi),  a people  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  the  Omanitae,  the  modern  Omun,  ex- 
tending to  the  mountains  of  the  Atnhi,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  gulf.  (I*tol.  ri.  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred by  Forster  to  the  Jimi-Kahtan,  or  Joctanitc 
family  of  Arabs,  the  claudca!  name  being  merely  an 
inversion  of  their  well-known  native  appellation. 
(Arabia,  vol.  i.  p. lxxri.,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.)  [G.  \Y\] 

COfTAEOBKl'GA.  [Y’ettojces.] 

COTTIAE  ALPKS.  [Alpks,  p.  107.] 
COTTIABA  (Korndpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 9),  the 
chief  city,  according  to  I*tolemy,  of  the  Aei.  a tribe 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Ilindo^tan.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  26)  under  the  names  of 
Cottons  or  Cottonara,  and  from  which  the  beat 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
J 't  riplus  (p.  32).  It  has  been  supjKisod  by  some 
to  1)0  represented  now  by  Cochin,  Calient,  or  TVo- 
vanettre ; on  the  whole.  Cochin  is  probably  the 
Bloat  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIARIS  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 3;  Mareian.  p.30), 
n river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  empire, 
oti  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Acthiopian  Icthvophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ; hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forhiger  that  it  is  the  Si  Kinng. 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  l>e  the  same  os  the  Cattigara  of 
Ptolemy.  This  seems  the  best  suggestion.  [V.] 
COTTONA.  [Cottiara.] 

COTYLAKUM  (KoTpAaiov),  a mountain  in 
Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Tamynac  was  situated. 
(Aescliin.  m Ctesiph.  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
COTYTIUS.  [Piiioalea.J 
COTYLUS.  [ 1 1 > a . ] 

COTYO'RA  (rd  K orvupa : Eth.  Konwpfrrjr, 
Steph.  B.  t.  V.)  and  COTYOKUM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Potitns.  According  to  Xenophon  (A nab.  v.  5.  § 4). 
a colony  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Tibaivni.  The  place  was  on  the  mast, 
and  on  a bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a cormpt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a small  place;  and  Arrian  as  a Tillage, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phar- 
n.uia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population 
from  it.  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  rirer  Melnnthius 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  (Hcserrrchft.  <fr.  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
says : w Cotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  site  of  Ordou , 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  arc  still  visible."  But  he  remarks  that 
wane  writers  suppose  that  Cotyora  was  on  the  modern 
bay  of  Pershembah,  “ which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tered than  Ordou,  and  its  distance  from  the  rirer 
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Melanthius  agree*  better  with  the  60  stadia  of 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Peri  pi  us,  than  the  site  of 
Ordou.”  [G.  L] 

COTYBTA  (Kori/pra:  Eth.  Korvprouos').  a town 
in  the  Sl  of  Laconia,  near  the  promontory  51a lea, 
which  was  garrisoned  bv  the  I Acedaemon inns,  along 
with  Aphrodisias,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  order 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  tbe  ravages  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
Cythera.  (Thnc.  iv.  56;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

CRAGUS  (Kpdyot : Eth.  Kpdrytoi),  a mooa- 
tiinous  tract  in  Lyria.  Strabo  (p.  665).  whow  de- 
scrij»tion  proceeds  from  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
montory Telmbsus.  mentions  Anticragus,  on  which 
is  Canny  lcssus  [Carmtuessis],  and  then  Cragus, 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  capes), 
and  a city  of  the  same  name.  Pinara,  in  the  in- 
terior, was  at  tlie  base  of  Cragus.  There  are  coins 
of  the  town  Crmgus  of  tbe  Roman  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  Aunuer  Kp.  or  K pa.  or  Kpary. 
The  range  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  is  represented 
in  tbe  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Lyria.  vol.  ii)  as 
running  south  from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Telmissus, 
and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  basis 
of  the  river  Xnnthos.  Tbe  southern  part  is  Cragus. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  must  abut 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands.  In  Beaufort’s  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karatnania,  the  Anticragus  is  marked 
6000  feet  high.  Beaufort's  examination  of  this  coast 
began  at  “ Yedy-Booroon,  which  means  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  that 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mount  Cragri*  «f 
Lvcia.”  ( Kammania , p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Pinara 
are  where  Stralw  describes  them,  on  the  east  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  wav  between  Telmissiia  and 
the  termination  of  the  range  on  the  south  crust. 
There  is  a “ pass  leading  between  the  summits  ef 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  chief 
peaks  is  a plain  4000  f<-ct  above  the  sea;  and  above 
it  rises  tbe  highest  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than  2500 
feet  above  this  elevated  plain.  The  first  half  tit'  the 
nsceut  from  the  plain  is  through  a thick  forest,  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Xanthus.  and 
of  tbe  gorges  of  the  Massicytua,  which  lies  east  of 
it.  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  fnxn 
this  lofty  summit  the  wnves  are  seen  breaking  white 
against  the  base  of  this  precipitous  mountain  mass." 
( Spratt 's  and  Forbes's  Lgcia,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  It 
appears  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  describes  a 
valley  or  depression  as  separating  Anticragus  and 
Cragus;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towers  above 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  eight 
summits  that  Strabo  speaks  of.  There  was  a jro- 
tnontury  Cragus,  according  to  Seylax  and  Pliny  (v. 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Hiera 
Arm  of  tbe  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  tbe  Seven 
; Capes.  The  position  of  the  Cragus  between  Xanthus 
I and  Telmisau*  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  15),  and  he 
' also  probably  means  the  same  »triking  part  of  tbe 
range.  It  is  observed,  that  “ there  is  not  in  all 
! Europe  a wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pas* 

I through  the  Seven  Capes  of  Cragus.”  (Spratt  and 
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Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  The  rocks  and  forests  of 
Cragus  were  embellished  by  poetic  fictions  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  Diana.  (II or.  Carm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  according  to  the  authority  quoted  by  Steplia- 
nu«  (a.  r.  Kpd7os),  were  the  so-called  dew?  irypiotr 
&vrpa.  The  site  of  the  city  Crag  us  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  (Gtog.  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  1C4) 
conjectures  tliat  Crag  us  may  be  the  same  city  as 
Sidyina,  a place  that  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
[blUTXA.] 

There  was  a Cragus  on  the  Cilician  coast.  See 
Antiociieia,  p.  146.  [G.  L.] 

CRAMBUSA  (KpduSovfra,  Elh.  Kpaix€ouotos, 
Kpau€ov<ra'toi).  1.  A small  island  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Lycia,  which  Strabo  (p.  C66)  places 
between  the  Sacred  Promontory  and  Olbia.  It  is 
NE.  of  the  Insulae  Chelidoniae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  (Jrambousa.  It  is  a 
aliarp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a small 
stream  of  excellent  water  bursts  out  on  the  eastern 
aide.  As  it  does  not  seem  possible  tliat  such  a 
rock  can  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  coujectured  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
must  therefore  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beaufort, 
Karamania,  p.  39.)  The  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
distance  between  Pliaselis  and  Crambusa  to  be  100 
stadia,  but  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Seylax  (p.  39)  and  of  Pliny  (v. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Crambussa,  and  though 
his  text  is  confused  by  a number  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  Crambusa 
as  au  island  adjacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Crambusa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadia^mus  mentions  a Crambusa  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  from  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows:  M from  Crauni  to  the  Pisurgia,  having  on 
the  left  the  Crambusa,  45  stadia.”  The  next  place 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Berenice.] 
Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Celendcris,  named  Papadoula;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambusa  of  the  Stadiasmus.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crambusa 
on  the  Cilician  coast.  [Corycus.]  [G.  L.] 

C KAN  AH  (K  pardri),  an  island  in  the  Laconian 
gulf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
Maraihonuti , is  described  by  a modem  traveller  as 
“ low  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  mined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a Greek  chapel."  (Horn. 
II.  lii.  442;  Paus.  iii.  22.  § 1 ; Walpole's  Memoir s, 
vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

CRANAOS.  [Anttocheia,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 

CHAXKIA.  [Amrracia,  p.  121,  cl] 

CRANKION.  [Corinth us,  p.  680,  a.] 

CKA'NII  (Kpdvtot),  a town  of  Cephallenia,  si- 
tuated at  the  head  of  a bay  on  the  western  coast. 
In  n.  c.  431  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Cephallenian  towns  (Thuc.  ii.  «o); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Corintliiuns  made  a 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Cranii,  but  wore  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  (Thuc.  ii.  33.)  In  b.  c.  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Cranii  the  Mcssenians  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pylos  on  the  surrender  of  tliat  for- 
tress to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  v.  35.)  Cranii 
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surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in 
n.c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  455)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

The  rains  of  Cranii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
Argostoli.  Leake  remarks  that  “ the  walls  of  Cranii 
are  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a curious  examplo 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  conveniences ; for  nothing  can  be  more 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  pert  of  the 
site.  Tlie  enclosure,  which  was  of  a quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  roc  kJ 
summits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hollow  which  falls 
to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ar- 
gostoli.”  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  circumference.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  6 1 , seq.) 
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CRAXON  or  CRANNON  (Kparwv,  KpavvtSv; 
the  name  is  written  indifferently  with  the  single  and 
double  v in  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  authors:  Eth.  Kpavc&vtos),  a town  of  Pc- 
lasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,  frag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
cient name  is  said  to  have  been  Epliyra;  and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  (//.  xiii.  301 ; 
Strab.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  442  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kpavvvv). 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  the  Crannonii  under  the 
name  of  Ephyraci  ( Pyth . x.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
the  Scopadae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  city. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Crannon,  was  a suitor  fur  the  hand  cf  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleiathenes  of  Sicyon.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  Si- 
monides redded  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadao;  and  there  was  a cele- 
brated story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poet’s  life 
when  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a building.  (Cic.  He  Orat.  ii.  86:  the 
story  is  related  in  the  Diet,  oj  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  u. 
431)  the  Crannonians,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  In  u.c.  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 3.)  In 
n.c.  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (lxiv.  35)  speaks 
of  it  as  a declining  place  in  his  time : — 

“ Deseritur  Scrros:  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempe, 
Cranonisque  domes,  ac  rnoenia  Larissoea." 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  8.  § 15).  Its  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  called  Paled  La- 
rissa, situated  half  an  hour  from  Ifadjilar,  which  is 
distant  2 lionrs  and  27  minutes  from  iArissa.  At 
PAlta  I Arista  Leake  found  an  ancient  inscription 
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containing  the  name  of  Crannon.  The  name  of  the 
ruins  shows  tJjat  they  were  once  more  considerable 
than  they  are  ut  present ; but  even  now  u some 
foundation*  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  the  citadel,  may  be  traced  along  the  edge 
of  a quadrangular  height  called  PuUokastro , which 
is  nearly  a mile  in  circumference,  and  towards  the 
npper  part  of  which  arc  some  vestiges  of  a transverse 
wall,  forming  a double  inclosure.  This  height,  and 
all  the  fields  around,  are  covered  with  pottery;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tumuli."  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece.,  vtJ.  iii.  p.  363,  aeq.) 

CKATAE1S  (Kparcu/j),  a small  river  of  Brut- 
tium,  flowing  near  the  Scyllauan  promontory.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Crutaeis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  was  the  mot  her  of  Scylla.  (Horn. 
Od.  xii.  124;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10).  and 
S'linus  (2.  § 22).  was  probably  a small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  sen  about  3 miles  E.  of  Scilla , and  is 
callod  the  Finnic  di  Solano , from  u village  of  that 
name,  or  Finnic  dci  Pesci.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 
74.)  [E.  II.  B ] 

CKATEIA  (K partia),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  Flaviopolis,  which  clearly  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  between  Claudi-ijmlis 
and  Anevra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Claudio- 
po! is.  An  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  tpri 
is  attributed  to  this  place;  and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Gallienus. 
It  became  an  episcopal  sec.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Cratcia,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maj«s  purely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATEIAE  (Kpurtiat : Krato),  some  small 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Libumia  in  Illyricuin. 
(Soy  lax,  p.  8;  IMin.  iii.  26.  s.  30.) 

CRATER  (d  K parijp)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beautiful  gulf  now  known  as  the  Hay  of  Maples,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MAKAN  Gulf  (d  Kuuatoj  k6\wos.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appi.m  terms  it  the  Gulf  above  Cumae 
(d  k6\voi  d inrip  Kuu »jt,  B.  C.  v.  81)  ; it  appears 
to  have  oeen  generally  known  to  Roman  writers  as 
the  Gulf  of  l'uteoli.  (Sinus  Putkolanus,  Plin. 
iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela  ii.  4;  Suet.  Aug.  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  characters  have  been  already  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Campania.  [E.  li.  B.] 
CRATHIS.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CRATHIS  (Kpdths),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Bruttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forms  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  It  ri-es  in  the  central  mountain 
group  of  Bruttium  (the  Sila),  a few  miles  S.  of 
Cofisentiu,  flows  below  the  walls  of  that  town,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaller  str  ain  of  the  Baseutus  or 
Bum- at  us  ( Posen  to),  and  lias  a course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Hruttian  peninsula,  till 
it  approaches  the  ctmfincs  of  Lucania,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  site  of 
Thurii.  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  month,  the  waters 
of  the  river  Sybaria  (now  called  the  Cosed*),  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[Sv  n Aids.]  From  itarhae  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
iity  uf  Sybaria  the  Crathu  is  noticed  by  many  an 
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cient  writers.  (Lycophr.  Alex. 919  ; Theocr.  v.  16.) 
Euripides  sings  its  praises,  and  alludes  to  the  pecu- 
liar golden -red  tinge  it  was  supposed  to  import  to 
the  hair,  a fact  w hich  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  and 
other  writers.  (Eur.  Troad.  228  ; Ovid.  Met  xv. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  p.263;  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  *.10;  Vih. 
Seq.  p.9;  Timaeu*  ap.  Antig.  Carytt.  149.)  The 
plains  through  which  the  Crathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  were  noticed  in  ancient  times  for 
their  fertility:  they  are  now  become  tn:u>hy  and 
unhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  descend  from  a 
mountainous  region,  and  afterwards  flow  through  a 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  violent 
inundations  and  sudden  changes  of  its  course : dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  doubtless 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments;  and 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Crotona.  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  u.c.  510,  determined  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  hroke  down  the  looks 
<>f  the  Crathis,  and  turned  its  waters  on  to  the  site 
of  Sybaria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  Hence  Herodotus 
| incidentally  notices  the  dry  bed  of  the  Crathis  (v, 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channel.  The 
same  author  expressly  tells  us  tliat  the  Italian  river 
was  named  by  the  Ac  li. leans  who  founded  Sybaria, 
after  the  less  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  name  in 
their  native  country.  (Herod,  i.  145  ; Strab.  viiL 
! p.  386.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

CKAUGA'LLIUM  ( KpwydAAior).  a town  of 
j Phocis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirrha,  whose  in- 
hahiUnU  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cirrharaiw  in 
I maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  consult  tlw 
oracle  at  Delphi.  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Cirrha  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  it* 
name  dues  not  occur  again.  [Crissa.]  The  name 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  Craugallidae, 
Crauallidae,  and  Acragallidae.  Leake  conjectures 
that  Xeropigadho  is  the  site  of  this  town.  ( Aeschin. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  llarpocraL  a.  r.  K*k*c- 
oAAifai ; Ixake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.) 

CRAUN1  (Kpaoroi),  a promontory  on  tl»e  Cilician 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadi&Miius ; **  from  the 
Mclas  river  to  the  point  Crauui,  40  stadia."  [Cram- 
ii usa,  No.  2.]  Leake  observes  (Aria  Minor,  p. 
206),  “ The  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  botnra 
of  the  bay  of  Papadula,  being  the  hugest  stream  on 
the  j art  of  the  coast  under  coasideratitm.  seems  to  le 
the  Melos  of  the  Stadiasmus;  and  the  cape  which  lies 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celeuderu  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  Crauni  of  the  same  authority.**  [G.L.] 
CKEMASTE  (Kpfaoorrj),  a place  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  ( IUIL  iv.  8.  § 37).  He  speaks  of  ibe 
plain  near  Crcmaste.  **  where  there  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  A by  deni."  If  Crcmaste  was  a village, 
it  was  probably  on  a hill  above  the  plain.  A»  Strabo 
.-peaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Astvha],  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Crcmaste  are  either 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  plates.  Gold  mines 
belonging  to  Lampsacus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxviL  11)  and  by  Poiyaeuu  (ii.  1.  § 26);  and 
they  may  lx?  the  same  as  those  of  Cremaste,  if  we 
supj«se  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydu*  and 
Lampsacus.  [G.  L.] 

CKE'MERA  (Kp*pipd),  a small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a few  miles  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  300 
Kabii.  who  established  on  its  banks  a fortified  post, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  the 
Vcicntes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  they 
were  at  length  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
put  to  the  sword,  K.C.  477*  (Liv.  ii.  49,  50;  Diocyx 
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ix.  15, 18—22  ; Diod.  xi.  53  ; Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  193 
—242  ; Flor.  i.  12;  Cell.  xvii.  21.  § 13.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  occurred  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  (the  16th  of  July),  which  was 
afterwards  marked  by  the  still  more  calamitous  de- 
feat on  the  Allia.  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers: it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Cluverius  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  a small  river  called  the  Fosso  di 
Vale  a or  Varca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
formed  basin  of  Baccano , flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Ycii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Cartel  GiubiUo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
about  6 miles  from  Rome.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  536.) 
But  though  the  authority  of  Cluverius  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  point  (apparently  without  investigation) 
by  all  subsequent  topographers  (Gcll,  Nibby.  West- 
phal,  tSrc.),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Cremera  are  based  upon  his  er- 
roneous views  as  to  the  position  of  Veii ; and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
Jsola  Farnese , it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fossa  di  Valca  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 


iJionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
distant  from  the  city  of  Veii — on  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  its  walls:  and  a still  stronger  objection 
is  t hat  the  stream  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Vcientes  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  Traversa , 
which  crosses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3 miles  nearer  Rome,  would  correspond 
far  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  the  Fabii:  and  though  a very 
trifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valea , are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
ami  would  afford  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
violent  torrent  ( Cremeram  rapacem),  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  Fosso  di 
Valca  being  itself  but  a small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.  In  the  upper  purt  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Fosso  di  Formello. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  give  the  name  of  Cremera,  was  evi- 
dently a mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identification,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Italian 
antiquaries.  [E.  H.  B<] 

CREMNA  (fj  Kp-fjuva  or  K pt/xva),  a place  in  Pi- 
sidia.  and,  as  its  name  imports,  a strong  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king 
Amvntas,  a contemporary  of  Strabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Col.  Ivl.  A vo. 
Ckkm.na.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amvntas 
did  not  take  Sandalium,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  Sagalassus.  Straho  adds,  44  Sagalassus 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a day’s  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  fort  (too  fpd- 
fiaros),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus.”  Cramer 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  “ at  the  distance  of  .'10  stadia  from  Saga- 


some  readers  to  observe,  that  where  a Greek  text 
presents  a difficulty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabo  makes  a like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  “ hat 
fast  dreissig  stadicn  hinabsteigung  von  jener  veste," 
by  which  it  appears  that  ho  means  Cremna.  Arun* 
dell  (Asia  Minor , vol  ii.  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagalassus, 41  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium should  be  between  them."  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  all ; and  Strabos  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Cremna  at  wane 
distance  from  Sagalassus,  and  “ the  fort " is  not 
Crenma.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Strabo  from  which  wc  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Cremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Crenma  Co- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Arundell  found  a place  called 
Germ i fifteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  of  Allaluun, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  There  is  a 
view  of  Gtrirte  in  Arundcll's  work.  It  is  a striking 
position,  “ a terrific  precipice  on  three  Bides."  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Arundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a theatre,  of  temples,  of  a colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a triumphal  arch.  Mont 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a story  in  Zosimos  (i.  69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
means  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.  [G.  L.] 
CREMNI  (K frfjiivoi'),  a town  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20.  110)  a factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  I’alus  Maeotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p.  114;  comp.  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog.  By 
others  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari~Krim  near 
Mariupol.  (Kcichardt,  Klein.  Geogr.  Schrifl . p. 
285:  comp.  Eichwald,  Alte  Geogr.  d.  Casp.  After, 
p.  309.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMNISCI  (K fnjpvioKoi,  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont, 
Eux.  p.  10;  Cremniscos,  Plin.  iv.  26),  a town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidorus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.1129)  places  it  near  the  lako 
Burmasaka,  or  near  Islam  a.  [E.  B.  J.J 

CREMO'NA  (K pepunj,  Pol.  et  Strab.;  K pifui/ra, 
Ptol.;  Kpepwv,  App.:  Fth.  Cremonensis:  Cremona), 
a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padua,  about  6 miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Ccuomaui  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . §31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Livy  (coloniae  deductae  in  agro 
de  Gallis  capto , Epit.  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insuhrcs.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  tho  Roman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  n.  c. 
225,  the  Romans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Pudus,  n.  c.  219.  (Ur.  Epit.  xx.;  Veil.  I’nt.  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ; Tac.  JJist.  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonics 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
lasubriuns  to  take  up  arms  afresh  ; but  though  they 


lass  us,  in  a northerly  direction,  was  the  important  j ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drove 
fortress  of  Cremna;"  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to  the  settlors  to  take  refuge  at  Mutiua,  it  is  certain 
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that  they  did  not  take  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  year  as  affording  a 
shelter  and  winter-quarters  to  the  army  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  (Liv.  ul  25,  56; 
Pol.  1.  e. ; Appian,  //atm.  7.)  At  a later  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  Cremona  was  one  of  tho 
colonies  which  remained  faithful,  when  twelve  of 
lliem  refused  any  further  supplies.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
Its  territory  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Gauls,  and  after  tho  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  hail  a narrow  escape,  being  closely  besieged  by 
the  insurgent  Gauls  under  Hamilcar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Placentia.  Cremona,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Farina,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a great  battle  under  it*  walls, 
b.  c.  200.  The  city  had,  nevertheless,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  related  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  B.  C.  190,  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  aeut 
thither,  and  6000  new  families  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxvii).  11,  xxxi.  10,21, 
xxxvii.  46.)  From  thi»  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  became  a populous  and  flourish- 
ing colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider-  j 
able  dues  in  this  part  of*  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con-  1 
nection  with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sounds  of  its  j 
prosperity.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  34.) 

During  tlie  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  I 
Cremona  espoused  tho  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in  j 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Virgil  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

“ Mantua  vac  niiscrae  nimiura  vicina  Cremonae,” 
a part  of  tho  territory  of  Mantua  having  sliaral  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  city  (Virg. 
j Ed.  ix.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
aj-jears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a flourishing  and 
wealthy  city  when  tlie  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69  inflicted 
a fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  tlie  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  w hen  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
head- q nrters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Crenioua.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitellius 
liiun>elf  was  present ; and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tac.  Hist. 
ii.  IT.  22.  23,  67,  70  ; Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  Vitelhan  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Antonios  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian.  and 
the>e  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacum  (which  was  fought  only  a few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upon  the  city,  immediately 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a fortified  camp.  But 
the  troops  of  Antonius.  following  up  their  advantage,  I 
tucccsMvely  took  by  stoan  both  the  camp,  and  tlie  j 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was  I 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops  ! 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capitulation,  1 
but  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
after  having  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  fury  J 
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of  the  soldiery  was  ultimately  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Neither  temples  nor  public  buildings  were  spared, 
and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  catastrophe^ 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii.  15—33.)  So  great  a cala- 
mity failing  upon  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  great  odium  upon  Ves- 
pasian, who,  after  he  had  established  bis  power, 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  tlie  mischief,  and 
encouraged  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  soon 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tac.  L c.  34.)  But 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  aud  it 
returned  its  colonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  continued  ex- 
istence under  tlie  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  the 
Lincraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptions:  it  is  noticed 
by  Xutdnius  as  a considerable  place  under  the  reign 
of  lionorius.  and  we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a military  post  of  importance  (Zoeim. 
v.  37  ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  283  ; Tab.  Peut.  ; Not.  Dim. 
p.  121 ; Orell.  Jnscr.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  ia 
A.  D.  605  it  was  taken,  and  for  the  second  time 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfua. 
(1\  Diac.  Hist.  I Mug.  iv.  29.)  In  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  again  ruse  to  great  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a large  and  populous  city : though  much 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  contains  near  30,000 
inhabitants.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  now 
visible  there,  except  a few  Roman  inscriptions,  one 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  temple,  according  to 
Tacitus,  was  the  ouly  one  that  escaped  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  33  ; OreiL 
Jnscr.  1795.)  The  mention  of  this  deity  shows  that 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times.  We  learn  from  Donatus  that  VirgiL 
though  boru  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  spent 
the  earliest  years  of  liis  life,  and  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Cremona.  (DonaL 
ViLYirf.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREMO'NIS  JUGUM.  [Alpks,  p.  107.] 
CRENAE.  [Argos  Amphilociiiclm.] 
CRE'NIDES  (Kpip'iSct),  or  C RAN  IDES  (K*»- 
W5es ; L'tJi.  KpoviTTjj,  Steph.  s.  e.),  a place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
cast  of  Sandaraca ; according  to  Marcian  only  20 
stadia.  It  was  between  Heracles  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Biilaeus.  [G.  L.] 

CRENIDESw  [Philippi.] 

CKEOXES,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  tlie  Cerones  [Cutons], 
occupied  parts  of  Ross  and  Inverness.  [R.  G.  L.1 
CREOTHAGI  (Kprw^cryoi,  St  rah.  xvi.  p.  771.), 
a Troglodytic  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  “ the  flesh-eaters"  import?, 
a pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  (i.  c.)  teems  to  regard  the 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  the  same  tribes.  [W.B.D.] 
CRESSA  (Kp^rtra:  Etk.  Kpqaoauot).  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanas  (s.  r.)  a dty  of  Paphlagonia, 
founded  by  Mcriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zeilas, 
tlie  son  of  Nicomedes,  took  it.  Cramer  (.dria 
Minor,  voL  i.  p.  241 ),  says,  M that  it  was  probably 
on  tlie  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  should  be  identified 
with  Camssa.”  But  there  ia  no  foundation  for  this 
guess.  [Cakusa.] 

2.  There  is  a Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Cana,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cram  Portus,  and  places  20 
M.P.  from  R hod  us.  It  is  a bo  mention'd  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2).  Leake  (.4 sia  Minor,  p.  222)  says 
“ tliat  tlie  excellent  harbour  of  Crcs&a  is  now  caikd 


CRESS  A. 

A plot  hi  la  by  the  Greeks,  and  Porto  Cavaliere  by 
tlie  Italians ; and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  an  Hellenic  fortress  and  town,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  Lorvma."  [G.  L.J 

CRESSA.  [Ckisha.) 

CRESTON.  [Crektosia.] 

CREST (XNIA  (Kp7}<TT»p'.a,  K(rr)<rr*vttrfi : F.th. 
KfrqtTTOjyalos,  Kfnprrvyiirrui : A<lj.  K/n?<rra»»'iir<fr), 
a district  of  Macedonia,  which  adjoined  Mygdonia  to 
the  N. ; for  the  Kchidorus,  which  flowed  through 
Mypknia  into  the  gulf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axius, 
had  its  sources  in  Crestonia.  (Herod.  vii.  127.)  It 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  a remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who 
spoke  a different  language  from  their  neighbours. 
(Herod,  i.  57;  comp.  Thoc.  iv.  109.)  In  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  be  written  rprj- 
OTctyla , but  Kpijoruyia,  Crestonia  contained  the 
town  of  Crest  on  or  Crestone  (Kp+jirrur,  Kpiurrunj, 
Steph.  B.),  and  Gallicum  (Kilkitj),  a place  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica,  on  the  Homan  road  to 
Stobi  ( Pent.  Tab.).  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

CHETA  (VLpbrri:  Eth.  and  adj.  Kpb*,  Kfdiaarj, 
Kp-rfrcuos,  Kpr/rtvs,  KpTfrrjtos,  Kprjryjot,  K/>wra*foi, 
K pbfftot,  Kpfjrit,  K p^trn,  KpbriKos,  Steph.  B.;  Cre- 
taeus,  Cretan  us,  Cretensis,  Creticus,  Cretis:  Kriti  ; 
the  common  European  name  Candia  is  unknown  in  the 
Island;  the  Saracenic  “ Khandax  " Mujalo- K u stron 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Candia;  the  word 
for  a long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
Island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
niclers. and  in  Dante,  Inferno,  xiv.  94). 

I.  Situation  and  Extent. — Crete,  an  island  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Cvrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
from  Sonium  to  Iaconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  perints.  The  words  p*XPl 
AaKuviKrjf  may  be  understood  either  of  Malea  or 
Tienarum;  it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Crete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  work  (ii.  p.  1 24,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
wnuM  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Crete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to Cyrenaica  (xvii.  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  far  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
former  statements,  where  he  makes  Cimarus  the 
MV.  promontory  of  Crete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.p.  174),  and  Cape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Rhodes  (it.  p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained points  in  ancient  geography. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artcmidorus  at  4 100  stadia ; but  Soeicrotos, 
whose  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circum- 
ference at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hieronymus  (l.c.)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  far  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  Crete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  539  M.  P.  in  circuit.  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  promontories  of  Dium  and  Matalum ; the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  E.,  between  Minna  and  Hiera- 
pytna.  The  W.  coast  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  K.  between  Ampliitnalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

II.  Structure  and  Natural  Features.  — The  in- 
terim was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
. fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 
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which  breasts  the  waters  at  Cape  Malea,  with  the 
island  of  Cythera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  cliffs, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  forces,  which  were  in  operation  at  very 
remote  times.  ( Joum . Geog  Soc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A continuous  mass  of  high  land  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt.  Ida, 
composed  of  a congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet : the  base 
occupied  a circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a chain  called  A tuna  6py, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  bold  ami  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  E.  formed  the  ridge  of  Dicte  (Afmj,  Strab. 
p.  478).  It  is  curious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  workers  in  iron  and  bronze — the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  have 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  one  lake  (A IfArrj  Kopijula); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season ; but  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  country  a very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  fruit-beanng  poplar 
(Theophrast.  II.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  platane 

III.  P.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  He  Rust.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  II.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
(//.  P.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiii.  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvL  39; 
Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8;  comp. 
Theophrast.  II.  P.  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
in  Crete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  “ dictamnon H no 
celebrated  among  physicians, naturalists  (Theophrast. 
l.c.;  Plin.  Lc.),  and  poets  (Virg.  Am.  xii.  412; 
comp.  Tasso,  Gerusalem.  Lib.  xi.  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Cretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  II. 
xii.  31:  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  “ possum,"  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart.  xiii.  106;  Jnv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a conspicuous  port  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Diod.  v.  70;  Callim.  Ilyin,  in  Jov. 
50).  The  island  whs  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  N.  A . iii.  32 ; Plin.  viii.  83), 
a blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Diod.  iv.  17); 
but  the  Cretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta  (Aelian.  N.A.  iii.  2);  and  theCretan  “Agrimi," 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  varieties. 

III.  History. — The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a splendour  over  Crete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a great  contrast. 
The  “ lying  Cretans  " dared  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthplace,  hut  also  the  tomb  of  the  “ father  of  gods 
and  men’*  (Callim.  Hym  in  Jov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
invaders  made  Crete  the  hcad-qnarters  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  (MUller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  j>.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  formed,  from  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  atones  by  which  the  migratory  population 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  either  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phrygia  founded  cities  in  Crete,  and  contributed 
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new  art*  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
Aegyptian  colonisation  can  be  adduced;  and  from  the 
national  character,  it  is  probable  that  settlers  of  pure 
Ac cyptian  blood  never  crossed  the  Aegean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  may  undoubtedly  be  pointed 
out;  and  by  what  cannot  be  called  more  than  an  inge- 
nious conjecture,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
lias  been  construed  to  denote  a combination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  among  the 
Eteocretes,  with  tlie  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  ami  the 
legendary  C aretes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  arc  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  otlicr  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
use  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  apj>ear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  different  lan- 
guages and  different  rues  of  men — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
douians,  thrice  divided  Durians,  Achaean*,  and 
Pelssgians.  as  all  co-existing  in  the  island,  which  | 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety  j 
cities  (Od.  xix.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers 
convened  into  mariners  — the  Norman  sea-kings  of 
Greece  — must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a ; 
periisl,  according  to  the  received  legendary  chronology, 
long  before  the  return  of  the  Hcruclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  apjjear  as  hardy  and  , 
daring  corsairs;  and  this  charm  ter  istic  gave  rise  to  ( 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionary 
Jfinos  and  his  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastus  (Dr  1 'entity  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Schneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan  ! 
villages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek  I 
practice  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  in  the  central 
ami  mountain  regions,  were  to  he  seen  in  his  time.  | 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancients  found  in  Crete  [ 
so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  he  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Arist  Pol.  ii.  7 ; Strab.  p.  482.)  ■ 
But  the  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  Cretan  j 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  “Svssitia,"  while  i 
there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  dm-  1 
motorized  the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the  ! 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Atbcn.  xv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecus  | 
had  no  Helots  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45 — 4S), 
who  has  expressed  his  surpri.se  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  authors,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  different, 
among  other  divergencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  hy  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation  , 
of  after  age*,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a rhetorical 


manner  the  virtues  of  the  good  old  times  with  modem 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages  which 
w as  singularly  regulated  by  the  law  (Kphorua  ap. 
, Strab.  p.  483),  had  degenerated  into  a frightful 
licence  (Arist  Pol.  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
it.  c.  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-condemned  u an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton, 
if  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titos  (i.  12)  allude*  to 
| Epimenides.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  vi.  46.) 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  bulb  in 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  own 
money,  had  a senate  and  public  assembly  (Bockh, 
Inter.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2612),  were  at  constant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  hy  foreign 
enemies  laid  asido  their  private  quarrels,  in  defence 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
affectionate  appellation  of  mother-land  (pifr pit !,  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat.  Rep.  ix.  p.  575; 
Aclian,  V.  II.  xiiL  38,  A’.  A.  xvii.  35,  40:  Syncs. 
Ep.  xc iv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Plot. 
tie  Erat.  Am.  § 19,  p.  490:  Etipn.  May.  1. 1.  aiq- 
KpijnoAi).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  formed 
hy  CnOASUS,  Gortyna,  and  Cyikkxia,  aid  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  LxCTUS.  The  first  two  bad 
a **  hegemony,”  and  were  generally  hostile  to  esuh 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  bail  become  so  violent 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning 
Philip  IV.  of  Maccdon  as  a mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  (wpoardriti,  Polyb.  vis.  12). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effects  of  his  inter- 
vention bad  ceased  before  the  Roman  war.  (Niebuhr, 
Led.  on  due.  Hitt.  voL  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  B.C. 
67.  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Metellus  Creticus.  after 
more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a lingering  war,  the  history  of  which 
is  fully  given  in  Drumann  ( Gttchich.  Rom.  voLii. 
pp.  51,  foil.).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyme,  and  became 
a Roman  province  (Veil.  ii.  34. 38:  Justin,  xxxix.  5; 
Flor.  iii.  7 ; Eutrop.  vi.  11;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus.  Creta- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyme  (Orelli,  Inter,  a 3658), 
became  a senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  12). 
under  the  government  of  a propraetor  (Strab.  pi  840) 
w ith  the  title  of  proconsul  (Orelli,  /.c.),  with  a legatus 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a quaestor,  or  perhaps  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet.  Vetp.  2).  Under  Constantine,  a 
division  took  place  (Zositn.  ii.  32);  as  Crete  was 
placed  under  a “ Consularis”  (HierocL),  and  CyreM, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a “ praoses  ” (Marquardt, 
Handbook  der  Rom  Alt.  p.222.)  In  a.  n.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  (Script 
post  Theophrast.  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a memorable 
siege  of  ten  months  by  Nicephoros  Pbocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  more  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  ii.  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  1- 
gave  it  to  Boniface,  Marquess  ofMontferrat.  wbosoU 
it,  in  a.d.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  waved 
over  the  square  of  San  Marco. 

The  Cretan  soldiers  hail  a high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Xeo. 

A nab.  iii.  3.  § 6;  Polyb.  iv.  8.  v.  14;  Justin,  xxxv. 
2).  Fashions  change  but  little  in  the  East;  Mr 
l’ashley  {Tran.  vol.  i.  p.  245)  has  detected  in  A* 
games  and  dances  of  modern  Crete,  the  tumbled 
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(Horn.  77.  xviii.  604)  and  the  old  cyclic  chorus  of 
three  thousand  years  ago.  (77.  xviii.  590;  Athcn. 
v.  p.  81.)  The  dress  of  the  peasant  continues  to 
resemble  that  of  his  ancestors ; he  still  wears  the  boots 
( uwoh-n/naTa),  as  described  by  Galen  (Com. mi  Hippo- 
crat.  de  Art.  iv.  14,  voL  xviii.  p.  682.  ed.  Kiibn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  Kpr/riKor,  mentioned  by  Eupolis 
(«/j.  Phot  Lex.  vul.  i.  p.  178),  and  Aristophanes 
{Thesm.  730). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  genuine  au- 
tonomous coins  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
ftcriod  exist,  with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTflN, 
and  types  referring  to  the  legendary  history  of  the 
island.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

IV.  Itinerary  and  Tineas.  — Crete,  in  its  flourish- 
ing days,  liad  a hundred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
nas, Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  authors: — 

“ Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas  uberrima  regno." 

Virg.  Aen.  iii.  106. 

(Comp.  Horn.  //.  ii.  649;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  27. 34,  Ep. 
lx.  29.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Homans 
under  Q.  Metellus,  but  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  traced.  The  ancients  have  left  several 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmtis  of  the  Mediterranean, 
starting  from  Sainmoniuin,  made  a pcriplus  of  the 
inland,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast.  Ptolemy  began 
at  Cory cus, and  travelled  in  thecontrary  direction,  also 
making  a complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
starting  again  from  the  \V\  extremity  of  the  island,  he 
has  enumerated  several  inland  cities  as  fur  as  Lyctus. 
Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy, 
but  travelled  in  the  contrary  direction,  till  he  arrived 
at  Hierapolis;  after  which  he  made  mention  of  several 
i aland  towns  at  random.  Scylax  commenced  at  the 
W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  E.,  grouping  inland  | 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hierocles  set  out  from 
Gortyna  eastward  by  Hierapyttia,  nearly  completing 
the  tour  of  the  const;  while  the  Peutinger  Table, 
commencing  at  Tharrtm,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 
with  occasional  deviations. 

In  the  library’  of  the  Marciana  at  Venice  are  se- 
veral reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Republic  by  the 
l'roveditori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a MS.  of  the  16th  century,  La  Descrizione 
dtir  / sola  di  Candia.  has  been  translated  in  the 
M useum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  vuluablc  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  found  a very  accurate  inapof 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Duinas,  Gauttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at  j 
the  E.  and  W.  extremities  from  the  hydrographic  ! 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sur-  ' 
veya  by  Captains  Graves  and  Sprat t. 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it.  The  diligent  and  laborious 
Meundus  ( Creta , Cy/frus,  Rhodus , Amstel.  1675) 
has  collected  everything  which  tlie  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  island.  Hock  (A'rda, 
Gottingen,  1829,  3 vols.)  is  a writer  of  great  merit, 
a<4l  has  given  a full  account  of  the  mythological  his- 
tory  of  Crete,  in  which  much  curious  information  is 
found.  Mr.  Pashley  ( Travels  in  Crete,  London, 
1837,  2 vols.)  is  a traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
judgment  Bishop  Thirlwall  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  p.  283,  foil)  has  given  a very  vivid  outline  of  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  Cretan  towns,  an 
! account  of  the  chief  of  which  is  given  separately: — 
I On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E.: 
Agneum,  Cisamus,  Methymna,  Dictynna,  Pergarnum, 

I Cydonia,  Minoa,  Marathusa,  Aptera,  Ci.samus,  Am- 
phimatrium,  Hydramum,  Amphimalla,  Rhithyinna, 
I’antoraatrium,  Astule,  Panormus,  Pitirn,  Cytaeuin, 
Apollonia,  Mati urn,  Heracleum.  Amnisus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  OIus,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxus,  Minou,  Istron, 
Etea,  Graminium. 

On  the  E.  coast:  Itanus,  Ampelos. 

On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W.: 
Erythraea,  Ilierapytna,  Ilippocronium,  HiMoe,  Prian- 
sus,  Leben,  Matalia,  Sulia,  Pyschium,  Apollonius, 
Phoenix,  Tarrha,  Poccilasium,  Syia,  Lissus,  Cala- 
mvda. 

On  the  W.  coast : Inachorium,  Rhamnus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Plrnhc-arna,  Corycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  E. : 
Elcaea,  Polyrrhenia,  R<>cca,  Achaea.  Dulopolis,  Can- 
tanus,  Hyrtadna,  Elyrus,  Caeno,  Ceria,  Arden  or 
Anopolis,  Polic-hna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lam  pa,  Co- 
rium,  Aulun,  Osirtida,  Sybritia,  Eleuthema,  Axus, 
Gt>rtyn  or  Gortyna,  Plmestus,  Pylorus,  Boebc,  Bene, 
Asteru&ia,  Rhytium,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
ranthus,  Rhaucus,  Tylissus,  Cnoosus,  Thenar*,  Om- 
phalium,  Punnona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olcrus,  Allaria, 
Praesus.  [E.  B.  J.l 

CRE'TICUM  MARE.  [Aroaeum  Mare.] 

CRETOTOLIS  ( KpTjrdiroAtj,  Ptol.  v.  5 ; Kprirwr 
wdAij,  Polyb.  v.  72).  Ptolemy  places  Cretopolis  in 
the  partol  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  lie  attempted 
the  j kiss  of  Climax  [Climax]  ; and  Civtojjolis  is, 
therefore,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milvas,  as 
Polybius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (xviii.  44,  47).  The  site  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  CREU'SIS  (K ptowra,  Kptovtrfa, 
Strab. ; Creusa,  Liv.;  Kptvats,  Xen.,  Pans.,  Steph. 
11. : Etk.  Kp«wiTtoj).  a town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a small  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strah.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409 ; Paus.  ix.  32.  § 1 ; “ Creusa,  Thcs- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intirno  sinu  Corinthiaco 
retractum,”  Liv.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(7.  c.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Creusis  was  on  the  borders  of  Megans.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  Aegosthenac,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confinnation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyonic  sea,  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedacim  nians  retreated  from 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  more 
direct  roads  across  Mt.  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  b.  c.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleoinbrotus  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violeut  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xcn.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 16,  seq.)  The  second 
I time  that  they  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
> battle  of  Leuctra,  in  u.  c.  371.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  I. 
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§ 25,  *eq.)  The  exact  site  of  Cretnis  is  uncertain, 
bat  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  placed 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  hay  of  LiradJuistra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  505.) 

CMMISA  or  CR1MISSA  (K^maa,  Steph.  B. 
».  t. ; Lycophr.  A lex.  913;  Kpifiitro'a,  Strab.  vi.  p. 
254),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bnittium,  in 
the  territory  of  Crotona ; on  which,  according  to  a 
received  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctetc*  founded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Chone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood : both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all : Strabo  calls  it  “ the 
ancient  Crimbsa,”  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
sions that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lycophron  also  terms  it  a small  town  ( Bpa\virro\ii 
Kpimca,  Ic .),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontory  of  Crimbsa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  t!u»t  now  called  Capo  delT  Alice , 
alxmt  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona  : the  town  of  Ciro, 
about  5 miles  inland,  b supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pbiloctctes,  but  this  ; 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Caiabr.  iv.  23  ; 
KoiiumcUi,  voL  i p.  213.)  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  j 
mentions  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  b sup- 
posed by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream  j 
called  Fiutnenicii,  about  10  miles  \V.  of  the  Capo  1 
delC  Alice,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanus  ( 
meant  the  man  celebrated  river  Crimissus  in  Sicily. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRIMISL'S,  or  CRIMISSUS  (K pifuaSs,  Lycophr.,  j 
Dion.  Hal. ; Kptfapr6st  Plut. ; K^i^iaads,  AeL),  a river  | 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta,  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  R.C.  339, 
in  which  Timoleon,  with  only  about  11,000  troops, 
partly  Syracusans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
1 rated  a Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a long  jieriod  of  tran- 
quillity. (1’lut.  TitnoL  25—29;  Diod.  xri  77 — 
81;  Corn.  Xep.  7m.  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  b described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  they  afford  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  {art  of  the  bland  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (f*  rp  -rity  KapxV^rityy  4vi- 
apar*i a).  The  river  Crimbus  itself  is  described  as 
a considerable  stream,  which  being  Hooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rain,  contributed  much  to  caase 
confusion  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
b not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  position  b afforded  by  the  fables 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  According 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegeatus  (the  Aeestes  of  Virgil),  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egesta,  was  the  son  of  a Trojan 
woman  by  the  river- god  Crimbus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a dog.  (Lycophr.  961  ; 
Tretz.  ad  loc.;  Yirg.  ,4en.  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  river  Crimbus 
continued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestana,  and 
its  effigy  as  a dog  was  placed  on  their  coins  (Ael. 
V.  //.  ii.  33  ; Eckhel,  vol.  L p.  234) : Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elyrnus  ; 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  of  the  j 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimbus  (i.  52);  hence  it 
teems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  at  least  within  the  territory  j 
ot  Segesta,  and  it  b probable  that  Fazello  was 
C"mxt  in  identifying  it  with  the  stream  now  called  j 
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J Fittme  di  S.  Bartolommeo  or  Fittme  Fredda,  whirl 
flows  about  5 miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  into  the 
I Gulf  of  Cattellamare  at  a short  distance  from  fbt 
< town  of  that  name.  Cluverius  supposed  it  to  be  the 
J stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Entella,  and  fall* 
into  the  Hypsas  or  Belici,  thus  flowing  to  the  8. 
coast ; but  the  arguments  which  be  derives  firm 
the  account  of  the  operations  of  Timoleon  are  not 
J sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  connect  the  Crv 
: misus  with  Segesta.  (FazelL  de  Reb.  Sic.  vii.  p.299; 
: Cluver.  Sicil.  p.269.)  [E  H.  E] 

CKISSA  or  CR1SA  (Kporrra,  K^ura:  £fi 
crcuai),  and  C1KKHA  (K ijtya:  Kth.  Ktppeuas),  ic 
Phot  is.  There  has  been  considerable  discus** 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  same  place  cr 
two  different  places.  That  there  was  a town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (Pobb. 
v.  27 ; Liv.  xiii.  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  § 5)  *nj- 
posea  this  Cirrha  to  be  a later  name  of  the  liomenc 
Orissa;  and  lib  authority  has  been  follow  ed  by  K.  0. 
Muller,  Dissen.  YVachsmntb,  K.  F.  Hennann,  sod 
most  of  the  German  scholars.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  418), 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  places;  sad 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Kruse, 
Mannert,  Ulrichs,  and  Grote.  The  nvet  complete 
and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  carefully  examined  the 
topography  of  the  dbtrict;  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  hb  work,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separate  places.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  ibb  opinion  will  be  tot 
stated  by  narrating  the  hbtory  uf  the  places. 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  than  Cirrha.  It  was 
situated  inland  a little  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  the 
southern  end  of  a projecting  spur  of  Ml  Parnassus. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a short  distance  from 
the  modem  village  of  Chryso,  surrounding  the 
church  of  the  Forty  Saints.  They  consist  of  very 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  high  as  10  fret  in 
some  parts,  and  as  brood  as  1 8 feet  on  the  northern  side, 
and  12  on  the  western.  The  ancient  town  of  Criasa 
gave  its  name  to  the  hay  above  which  it  stood;  and 
the  name  was  extended  from  thb  bay  to  the  wb'Ie 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  was  called  Crimean 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  (See  above,  p.  673 ) 
Cirrha  was  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a town  from  being  the  port  of 
Crissa.  Thb  b in  accordance  with  what  we  find  in 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.  The  original 
town  b built  upon  a height  at  some  distance  from  tfc* 
sea,  to  secure  it  against  hostile  attacks,  especially  by 
sea ; but  in  course  of  time,  when  property  has  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  has  grown  in 
power,  a second  place  springs  up  on  that  part  of  the 
c<o»t  which  hot!  served  previously  as  the  port  of  the 
inland  town.  Tbb  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of 
Cirrha,  which  wxs  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pleistus  ( Pans.  x.  8.  § 8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cirphb  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418).  Its  ruins  may 
be  seen  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  Pleistus.  They  bear  the  name  *f 
Magida.  The  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  a qua- 
drangular space  about  a mile  in  circuit,  may  still  1* 
traced  ; and  both  within  and  without  thb  space  are 
the  foundation*  of  many  large  and  small  buildings. 

Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  distinguishing 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  be  makes  a mistake  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  former.  Cirrha,  as  »* 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  tlie  coast  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cirplib ; but  he  erroneously  iipp** 
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that  Crissa  likewise  was  on  the  coast,  more  to  the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  Anticyra.  Strabo,  who  had 
never  visited  tins  part  of  Greece,  was  probably  lod 
into  this  error  from  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  gulf, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a maritime  ■ 
Crissa, 

Between  Crissa  and  Cirrha  was  a fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Parnassus,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  far  north  as  AinphissA,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  ( Herod.  viiL  32;  Strab. 

ix.  p.  419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
and  Cirrha,  might  be  called  either  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers ; bat,  properly  speaking,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a distinction  between  the  two 
plains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as  , 
far  as  the  modern  viliago  of  Xeropegado , where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger  , 
and  moro  fertile  Crissaean  plain,  which  stretches,  j 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  far  as  Crissa  and  Am-  j 
phissa.  The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destruction  j 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  ( rb  Ktfycuov  vt&Ior, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctetiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ; y Kipfrala  ' 
X<*pa,  Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  277,  278,  ReUke ; Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass,  lxiii.  14;  Polyacn.  iii.  5;  if  pa 
•yo,  Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  no.  1688;  V Kityaia,  Paus. 

x.  37.  § 6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
phian  temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp. 
Inter,  no.  1711.) 

Crissa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  j 
of  the  Iliad  as  the  “divine  Criasu’’  (K pioa  (a6ty, 
II.  ii.  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  | 
Apollo,  it  was  founded  by  a colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  himself,  and  whom  j 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho.  j 
(Horn.  Ugom,  in  ApolL  438.)  In  this  hymn,  1 
Crissa  is  described  (1.  269)  as  situated  under  Par- 
nassus, where  no  chariots  rolled,  and  no  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard,  — a description  suitable  to  the 
site  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  explained  above, 
but  quite  inapplicable  to  a town  upon  the  sea-shore. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnus,  following  the  description  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded  i 
by  rocks.  ( IHonya . p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover,  : 
the  statement  ot  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  coast  led  over  the  j 
Crissaean  hill  (PytX  v.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
true  position  of  Crissa,  since  the  raid  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus on  which  Chryto  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a powerful  place, 
piKScssing  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
Pytho  itself,  which  had  not  yet  become  a separate 
town.  In  fact,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  Delphi  (1.  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  os 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind.  ttlkm.  ii.  26.)  Meta- 


pontium  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a colony  cf 
Crissa.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  Crissa.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphians,  more 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over, the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  uj»n  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phochui 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctetiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
560.)  In  consequcnco  of  these  outrages,  the  Atn- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  about 
«.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  it.  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course;  but  scarcely  hod  the  thirsty  Crissaean*  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walla.  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 7;  I’olyaen.  iii. 
6;  Front  in.  Strateg.  iii.  7.  § 6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a romance;  but  it  is  a enrious  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a salt 
Bpring  having  a purgative  effect  like  the  hellebore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed;  but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Ainphictvons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
account  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 
because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast. 

The  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Paus.  x.  37.  § 4).  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  (fyth.  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  remained  in  the  maritime  plain; 
but  at  a later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
Delphi.  [Delphi.] 

Cirrha  remained  in  ruins,  and  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacre^  War,  in  which  Ainphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Am  phictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  u.  c.  338.  [An- 

PHISSA  ] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  tho 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius (v.  27);  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
contained  a temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  583;  and  more  espe- 
cially Ulrichs,  Keiten  in  Griechenland,  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAEl’S  SINUS.  [CoiuimuACua  Sinus.] 

CRITALLA  (rd  KptTaAAa),  a place  in  Cappa- 
7.  z 2 
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docia,  whore  all  the  arm y of  Xerxes  was  mustered . I 
and  from  which  he  set  ont  to  inarch  to  Sanlis. 
(Herod,  vii.  26.)  He  crossed  the  Halys  after  leaving 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Celaenac  in  Phrygia.  Thus  is 
the  only  indication  oi  the  position  of  Critalla.  [G.  L.]  | 
CRITHOTE.  [Acakkaxia,  p.  9,  b.j 
CRIU-METOPON  (K ptov  permwov.  Ptol.  iii.  6. 

§ 2 ; Scymn.  Ch.  />.  80 ; Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  6 ; Pomp  Mela,  ii.  1 . § 3 ; Plin.  iv.  26,  x.  .30 ; 
Avien.  229;  l'riscian,  92:  Aiu-6tirtm),  the  great 
southern  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  looking 
across  the  Euxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casainbis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  ports  by  a line  which  the  imagination 
supplies  between  the  31st  and  32d  degrees  of  longi- 
tude,  and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  the  ' 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a Scythian  bow.  The  two 
points  of  land  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi-  ■ 
gators,  as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  124,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  496.  I 
xii.  p.  545)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  them  seen  both  lamia  to  the  X.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  (/>e  Flum. 
p28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brixaha(Bpl{a£a), 
which  meant  Ram’s  Head.  Cape  A ia,  the  southem- 
most  of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a very 
high,  bluff,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
(deration  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  (/Mrs. 
Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13.)  [E.  B.  J ] 

CRIU-METOPON  (Kp*oy  pirontov,  Ptol.  iii.  §2; 
Srylax;  Stadiasm.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7. 

§ 12  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 : A'dro  A'rio), 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.  P.  from  Phyctts 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and  | 
two  nights’  sail.  (Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Mosagorae  Elaphonesia.  (Plin.  L c.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIUS.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CROBIALUS  (KpvffiaAos  : Eth.  K/w£iaA«uj), 
a place  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  mentioned  by 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (Arg.  ii.  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cy torus  ; and  Valerius  Elaccus  ( A rg.  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stephanns  (s.  r.)  quotes  the  , 
verse  of  Apollonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cy torus. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
( IL  ii.  855),— 

Kjwpvd*  t*  AiytaAov  r«  teal  ityrjA ovs  'EpvO'ivovs, — 

that  some  persons  write  Ko&ioAoj'  in  place  of 
AiyiaXir.  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  If,  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialns,  it  is  that  j^art  of  the  I 
Paphlagonian  coast,  Which  extends  in  a long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  east  of  Cy- 
toras.  [G.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (Kpdtfu(i»i),  a people  of  Muesli,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9 ; Strab.  ! 
p.  318;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
Punt.  Eux.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.) 

CRO'CEAE  (K poKtai:  Eth.  KpoKtdrrjt),  a vil- 
lage of  Laconia  «>n  the  rood  from  Sparta  to  Gythinm, 
and  near  tlie  latter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pausanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a marble  statue  of  Zens  Croceates  before  the 
village,  anil  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 4.)  The  most  cele-  j 


brated  of  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adorned  vid 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Croeeae.  (Pans.  n.  X 
§ 5. ) These  quarries  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  cf  hereto** 
and  near  the  village  have  been  found  some  blocks  <i 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  stator  of  fro 
Croceates.  A memorial  of  the  worship  of  a 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  a btf-nfrt 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  horses:  brres:!: 
is  a Latin  inscription.  The  marble  in  these  quarm 
is  green  porphyry ; and  though  not  suitable  fa 
Grecian  temples,  it  would  be  greatly  prized  by  tk 
Roman*.  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kinds 
of  marble  for  the  decoration  of  their  UuILejs. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marble  celebrated  bf 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laconian  »*  tbs 
green  porphyry  from  Croce** ; and  that  it  was  the 
quarries  of  this  place  which,  Strabo  stye  (»»• 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  at  Tivgftw. 
( Description  de  la  Movie*  Geognasie,  vol  ii.  ft  i 
p.  129;  I.eake,  Pelnponnesiaca,  p.  170;  Curtias 
Peloptmnesoo,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.  J 

CKOCIA'TONUM  (K poKidroror,  fUL  il  $). 
Crokciacokivl’M  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
a jx»rt  of  the  tlnelli  or  Veneli,  a Gallic  nation  *i» 
occupied  part  of  Bretagne.  The  Table  attains  I 
route  from  Alauna  ( Alleaume ) to  Caesarodunan 
( Timrs ),  in  which  the  next  station  to  Al»un»  a 
Cronciaconnum,  distant  10 J M.  P.  from  Alauea 
Its  position,  therefore,  defiends  on  that  of  AI»b*a 
Cmciatonum  lies  between  Alauna  and  AugoirtuLns 
(Bay eux),  from  which  it  is  31 J M.  1*.  distant. 
D’Anrille,  who  places  Alauna  at  the  SJo*aiert 
tTAlonne,  fixes  Cnxiatonum  at  l*ia lognet,  in  the  de- 
partment of  lui  Manche.  Accordingly  he  euuudni 
that  there  is  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  for  the  place  u 
called  a port  in  one  MS.  at  feast.  But  if  Alauns 
is  near  Yalognes , Crociatonum  must  be  looked  fa 
elsewhere.  Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  rillact  d 
Turquerille , west  of  Andowille,  at  the  entrance  d 
the  bay  of  lssigny.  There  may  have  been  b<h  * 
town  and  a port  of  the  same  name.  Some  gwe?** 
fibers  would  fix  Crociatonum  at  Carentan.  west « 
lssigny.  [G-  L] 

CKOCOCOLANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  tic 
sixth  Itinerary  as  12  miles  from  Lindum  (U*c*l*\ 
Identified,  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Bronfk  in 
Nottinghamshire.  [R.  G.  L.J 

CKOCODEILON,  a river  of  Syria,  near  whxb 
there  was  furmety  a town  of  the  same  name  (K,» 
icoSeiActr  vdAu),  between  Caesarea  Palaestiiae 
PtolemaTs  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  758;  Plin.  v.  17.  s.  19) 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  A a hr  Zcrka,  in 
according  to  Pococke  (7*ra r.  vol.  ii.  p.  58.).  creo- 
diles  have  been  found.  (Von  Ranmer.  PaHstins, 
pp  53.  191.)  [E.B.J.] 

CROCODILOTOLIS  (K^woSr^arr  wikis,  h i 
iv.  5.  § 65:  Eth.  KponoteiAonoAinjs).  the  name  d 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  from  the  local  wordiip 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arabia*  in  the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Arsnwtc 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  tbe  Pharad*. 
called  respectively  Crocodilopolis  aroi  the  Cn*"*- 
polite  name.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  aocsdOo  ** 
here  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  M from  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Aksixok].  (Arlaa, 
II.  An.  x.  24;  Plin.  -V.  11.  v.  9,  II.  xxiri.  16  ) 

2.  A town  in  the  Aphroditopulit*  nonw  rf  A* 
Tliehaid.on  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Nik*.  Ut-iP-  6 
N.,  of  which  ruins  are  still  visible  at  Embmiemtle, 
on  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  desert.  ["  ■ B.  B ] 


CBOCYLKIA. 

CROCYLEIA,  or  CROCYLEIUM.  [Ithaca.] 

CROCYLKIUM  ( Kpoicv\*iov ),  a town  in  Aetolia 
Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  ono  days 
mart'll  from  Potidania.  (Thuc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  confounded  by  Stephanas  B.  (s.  r.)  with  Crocvleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CRODUKUM,  a place  in  the  Gallia  Provincia, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Font  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  its  site  except  what  may  lie  derired 
frt>tn  this  corrupt  passage  of  Cicero.  A duty  (por- 
torium)  was  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narboime 
to  Toulouse,  and  it  was  levied  at  Cobiomacbum, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Cobiomachum,  they  were  caught 
either  at  Crodunum  or  Vulchalo;  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  places  that  a man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Toulouse,  from  Nar  bonne,  if  he  avoidea  Co- 
biomac hum.  This  Is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  us  what  is  the  modern  site  of  Cro- 
dunum.  [G.  L.] 

CROMI,  or  CROMXUS  (Kpupot,  Paus.  viii.  3. 

§ 4,  27.  § 4,  34.  § 6 ; Kpvtiros,  Xen.  Hell,  vii.  4. 
§21;  KfWfiya,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town  of  Arcadia 
cm  the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city  in  ».  c.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
CftoMiTis  (K/w/irm)  by  Pausanias  (viii.  34.  § 6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  FeoLhorio,  but  by  Leake 
at  Samara , a little  westward  of  Londari , since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
loading  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasiurn,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Messene.  (Boblaye,  Recherches, 
p.  169;  Leake,  Morca,  vol.ii.  pp.  44,  297,  Pelopon  ■ 
u esiaoa,  p.  234.) 

CKO'MMYON  (K ponninov  &xpa,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3; 
Kpoptitov  6lk pa,  btrab.  xiv.  pp.  669,  682  ; K pop- 
uvatcor,  Stadiasm.  § 294;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  xii.  13: 
Cormachite ),  the  most  N.  point  of  the  bland  of 
Cyprus,  NW.  of  Lapethus.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Anemurium  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Engel,  Kyjirvs,  vol. 
i.  p.77.)  [E.B.J.] 

CKO'MMYON  (K pofmvuiy,  Thuc.,  Xen.,  Strab.; 
KpopvJtr,  Paus. ; Cromyon,  Ov.  Met.  viL  435 ; 
Kp*nnv<*/v,  Scylax,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Cremmyon, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1 : Elh.  K popfu/wvios'),  a village  of 
the  Corinth  in  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  Megnris.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Megara;  whence 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Cmmmyouia 
( Tj  Kponuwyia,  Strub.  viii.  p.  380).  Croininyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  iv.  45), 
and  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodoras.  The 
village  of  Fine  la,  which  many  modern  travellers 
supprae  to  correspond  to  Cremmyon,  b much  further 
from  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Crommyon  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Crommus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §3;  Strab.  L c. ; PluL  I 
Thee.  9;  Ov.  l.c.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae-  j 
inonians  in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 13,  iv.  f».  § 19.) 

( Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  Peloponnesiaca. 
p.  308  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  35  ; Curtius, 
Ptlopomnesos,  vol  ii.  p.  555.) 

C ROM  N A ( Kpv/jva : Eth.  Kpw^vi'rrjr , YLovuvalu  s , 
K;  uuyauvs,  Steph.  B.  s.  p.),  a place  on  the  Paph- 
lagmiian  coast  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  855; 
Ckoujalus).  it  was  60  Madia  east  of  Erythiui 
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ami  90  west  of  Cytorus.  There  arc  autonomous 
coins  of  Cromna.  [ Am  astkis.]  [G.  L.] 


CRO'NIUS  MONS.  [Olympia.] 

CRO'PIA,  or  CR0PEIA.  [Attica,  p.  32G,a.] 
CROSSA  (K p6aaa:  Elh.  Kpoaadlof ),  a city  on 
the  Pont  us,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  bis  Asia. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  [G.  L.] 

CROSSA  EA.  [Crus  is.] 

CROTON  or  CROTON  A (K  p6ruw.  Eth.  Kporce- 
kuIttjj,  Crutoniensis  and  Crotonensis,  but  Cicero 
uses  Crotoniatae  for  the  people:  Culrone),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  tbc  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  pen- 
insula, at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aesarus,  ami 
about  6 miles  N.  of  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Mys- 
celius,  a native  of  Rhypue  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
theexpres8  injunction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ; Diod.  viii.  Exc.  Vat.  pp.  8,  9;  Dionys.  ii. 
59 ; Ovid.  Met.  xv.  9 — 59 ; Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  b fixed  by  Dionysius  at  b.  c. 
710,  and  h s authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  L p.  174; 
Grate's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401 .)  A tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (/.  c.),  which  would  connect  its  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Arcbias,  would  therefore 
seem  to  bo  chronologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  current  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Croton,  who  afforded  a hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  hut  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Herctibs  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a mighty  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  Iambi.  Vit.  Fifth.  50;  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  II.  v.  Kp6ruy.)  Hence  wo 
find  Croton  sometimes  railed  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Crotouiats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekist.  (lleraclid.  Pont.  36;  Iambi,  l it.  Fifth.  40; 
Eckhel,  vol.  I p.  172.) 

Crutona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaris,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ; but  the 
general  fact  ot  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  concerning  it;  its  history  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a blank  to  ua.  But  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  enclosed  a sjace  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
circuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attained;  and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  fiud  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing their  dominion  across  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lainetini,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  os  Scyl- 
lacium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
. this  fteriisl  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
1 ing  cities  of  Crotoua  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a long  time  on  terms  of 
| friendship,  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origin  ; and  the  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  They  thus  became  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury n.  c.  two  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Crotona,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  luxurious  than  its  rival  ; its  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particularly  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  ofT  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  of  Cro- 
tona appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a council  of 
one  thousand  jersoiis,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  he, 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers.  (Iambi.  V.  P. 
45;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext.  § l.)  This  state  of 
things  continued  without  interruption,  till  the  arrival 
of  1’ythagoras,  an  event  that  led  to  great  changes 
both  at  Crotona  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  It 
was,  apparently,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (between  b.  c.  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
sopher first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
lie  apisani  to  have  employed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  political  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  revolutions  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  learn,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  he  formed 
u peculiar  society  of  300  young  men  among  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority, exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a democratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Council,  a de- 
mocratic form  of  government  being  substituted  for 
tiie  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Crotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
tained a similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  throughout  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext  § 1;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  1.  § 3 ; Iambi.  Fit 
lyh.  248—251,  255—262;  Porphvr.  ViL  Pyth. 
54,  55;  Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525 — 550.) 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence (so  far  as  we  can  trust  the  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occurred  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  the  commander  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous ; notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  following  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  b.G.  510.  (Diod.  xii.  9;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vi.  21;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357 — 360.)  Polybius,  however, 
repr^ents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a league 
with  Sybaru  and  Caulonia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a statement  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pol. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote’s  Greece  vol.  iv. 
p. »».) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defeat  which 
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[ the  Crotoniats  in  their  turn  sustained  at  the  rivw 
Sagras,  where  it  is  said  that  their  army,  tboogh 
cotvdsting  of  130,000  men,  was  routed  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Khegians  with  such  slaughter,  as  to 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  their 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  261,  263;  Cic.  de  S.D.  ii.2, 
Suid.  *.v.  h\ij6t<rrtpa.)  Justin,  on  the  contrary  (xx. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  pis'- 
l*fore  the  arrival  of  Py thagoras ; but  the  authority  cl 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  point,  and  a 
more  coasistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crotons. 
Heyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  the  Inttle 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  as  360  b.  c.,  and  Mr.  Grote 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  b found  ;0 
the  extant  books  of  Diodorus  of  so  important  m 
evenL  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  octrurml 
before  b.  c.  480.  (Heyne,  Proius.  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  tkii 
disaster  in  its  effects  on  Crotona;  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury later  that  city  b still  spoken  of  as  the  meet 
populous  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xiv.  103.) 

Very  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  the  interval. 
We  learn  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  fa- 
vour the  establishment  of  tire  new  colony  of  Tho- 
rium, and  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(Diod.  xii.  11);  and  that  during  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  a stnet 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  provi- 
sions, but  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  land 
forces  through  their  territory.  (Diod.  xiii.  3;  Thur. 
vii.35.)  In  B.c.389,when  the  elder  Dionysius  carritd 
his  arms  across  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  pneeeded  to 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  cities  which  op»posed  the  Sicilian 
despot,  but  the  confederate  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helleporus  ; and 
the  latter,  following  up  hb  advantage,  trade  himself 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium,  and  Scylletium.  the 
last  of  which  he  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103 — 107;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 
No  mention  b found  in  Diodorus  of  hb  having  made 
any  attack  on  Crotona  itself,  hut  Livy  tells  us  that 
he  surprised  the  citadel,  and  by  thb  means  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  of  which, 
according  to  Dionysius,  he  retained  possession  f«r 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xix.)  After 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  appears  to  have  reco- 
vered its  independence;  but  it  suffered  severely  fn*n 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucanuuis  and  Bruttians, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  time  actually 
besieged  by  the  Bruttians,  and  compelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  succour  under  Heracleides  and  Snsbtratus;  but 
those  generals  seem  to  have  carried  on  intrigues 
with  the  different  parties  in  Crotona,  which  gar® 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  city;  and  after  the  Croto- 
niats had  rid  themselves  of  their  Bruttian  foes  by  a 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a war  with  their  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  The  conduct  of  ibis  was 
entrusted  to  a general  named  Men  edemas,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appears  to  have  soon  after 
established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxi.  4.)  In  B.  c.  299,  Aga- 
thoclcs  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  ba 
established  a garrison.  (Id.  xxi.  4.  Exc.  H.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  retained  pt&scv&ion  of  it  we  know  not; 
but  it  b clear  that  all  these  successive  revolutions 
must  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Cn»- 
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tona,  to  which,  according  to  Livy  (xxiv.  3),  the  final 
blow  was  given  during  the  war  of  I’yrrhus.  The 
circumstances  of  this  arc  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us;  but  it  appears  that  the  Rhegians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  by  treachery,  put  the 
Roman  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  subse-  | 
quently  passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhus,  but  was  I 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  Cornelius 
Rufinus  during  the  absence  of  that  momuxh  in  ; 
Sicily,  b.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ; Frontin.  Strut,  iii. 
6.  § 4.)  So  reduced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  i han  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  continued  to  be  inhabited. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Bruttians.  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  niaking  themselves  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  out  t 
until  the  defenders  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sur-  j 
render  npon  terms;  tire  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
a body  of  Bruttians  introduced  into  the  city  to  till 
up  the  vacancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its  port,  anti  the 
strength  of  its  citadel,  still  rendered  it  a place  of 
some  importance  in  a military  point  of  view,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
stronghold  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  for  three  successive  winters  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19; 
Appian.  Annih.  57.)  The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that 
a few  years  afterwards,  in  b.  c.  194,  a colony  of 
Homan  citizens  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex- 
hausted population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  »b-  1 
cm  ure  provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in  j 
history  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  I 
Its  port,  however,  appears  to  have  been  always  in  | 
some  degree  frequented  as  a place  of  passage  to  I 
Greece  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ix.  19)  ; and  an  inscription  j 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommsen,  Jntcr.fi.  Neap.  73),  though  neither, 
Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.  The  j 
name  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wars  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Procop.  B.  G.  ' 
iii.  28,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this  j 
part  of  Italy,  and  continued  under  the  sovereignty  of  j 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modern  Calabria  into  the  bunds  of  the  Nor-  * 
mans.  The  modem  city  of  Cotnme  is  but  a poor 
place,  though  possessing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a well-fortified  citadel.  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af-  ! 
fording  in  consequence  some  degree  of  shelter  to  the 
port.  But  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  overrated.  Po- 
lybius expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
but  only  a Otpivbs  fyyiot,  or  station  where  ships 
could  ride  in  summer  (Pol.  x.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
part  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  ancient  city  spread 
itself  out  in  the  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel ; 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
through  the  middle  of  the  city;  but  as  curly  us  the 
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Second  Punic  War,  the  town  bad  shrunk  so  much 
that  the  Aesarus  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 

It  is  now  about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town. 

We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
concerning  the  ancient  city,  and  there  are  no  mins 
of  it  remaining.  Many  fragments  of  masonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  walk  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
tent of  12  miles  in  circumference;  and  though  its 
population  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  was 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  already  declined  much  from  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  still  able  to  furnish  a fleet  cf 
60  ships  of  w’ar.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of 
all  ages  liad  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  their  walls.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
healthiness  of  its  situation.  An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  city,  while  Myacelius  preferred 
health  (St rah.  vi.  p.  269 ; Steph.  B.  r.  iupditav- 
aav)  : according  to  another  talc,  Myscellus,  when  he 
first  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  of  Sybaris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  him.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  favourable  position  of  the  city  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  tiie  superiority  of  its  citizens  in  athletic 
exercises,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  first  prizes  in  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Strab.  /.  e. ; Cic. 
de  Jnv.  ii.  1.)  Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.  ( Bioffr . Diet  art.  Milo.)  To  the  same 
cause  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maidens  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  1.  c.)  The  system  of  training  which 
produced  these  results  was  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona  being  regarded  at  that  time  as  unquestion- 
ably the  first  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
Later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus 
(Grote's  Greece , voL  iv.  p.  539).  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physiciuns  of  Crotona  we  may  notice 
Alcinaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  was  for  some 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  (Herod,  iii.  129 — 138.)  The  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Pythagoras  during  his  residence 
at  Crotona  naturally  raised  up  a numerous  school  of 
his  disciples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  city, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a long  list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  lamblichus  ( Kit  I’yth. 
167);  but  the  only  tw'o  names  of  real  cmiue nee 
among  them  are  those  of  Alcinaeon,  already  mentioned, 
and  Philolaus,  whom  however  lamblichus  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Loert.  viii.  5,  7.) 

The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  : on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hylias  (Time, 
vii.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
zz4 
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confine*  of  the  I/wrinns,  the  intermediate  towns  of 
Sc)  Uetium  and  Caulonia  being  its  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  though  less  fertile  than  that  of  S)h*ru  and 
Tliurii,  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  own, 
nn*l  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  valley  of  the 
Neaethus  are  celebrated  by  Theorritus  and  retain 
their  richness  to  the  present  day.  [Xkaetius.] 
The  same  puet,  w ho  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  spealw  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  Aesams.  which  are  now 
dreary  and  barren : as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  mountains  called  Physcus  ami 
Latytnnmn.  These  last  must  hare  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
23 — 25;  and  Schol.  ad  loc.\  Swinburne**  TraceU, 
vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Laeiuian  Juno,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3 ; Strab. 
vi.  p.  ‘261  ; Scyl.  p.  5.  § 13  ; Dionys.  Per.  371 ; and 
Kxstath.  ad  he.)  Livy  calls  it  “ nobile  templum, 
ipsa  urhe  nolulius indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Aeneas,  and 
Dionysius  tells  us  tliat  a bronze  cnp  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  tliat  hero. 
(Virg.  Am.  iii.  552  : I>ionys.  i.  52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  I.v 
cinius  or  Lacinus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
whom  the  promontory  derived  its  name:  others,  again, 
spoke  of  the  headland  and  sacred  grove  as  having 
been  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Diod. 
iv.  24  ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  857,  1006 ; Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Crotona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a sacred  edifice,  or  a!  least 
a consecrated  locality  (Tifxtvos),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
scene  of  a great  animal  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a procession  took  piacc  in  bonou^ 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  offerings  were 
made  ; and  this  festival  became  a favourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  display 
their  magnificence,  (pseud.  Arist  dr.  Mirab.  96; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  The  interior  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  public  cost,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
execution  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his 
models.  (Cic.  dt  for.  iL  1 ; I’lin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  offerings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permanent  revenues,  es|**cially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a column  of  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  3.)  Immediately  adjoining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees.  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  winch  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  mass*  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  established  in  ita  neighbourhood,  but  he  was 
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warned  by  the  goddess  herself  in  a dream  to  refrain 
from  touching  them.  (Cic.  de  Dio.  i.  24.)  It  was 
at  the  same  period  that  lie  dedicated  there  a bronze 
tablet,  containing  a detailed  account  of  his  war*  ;a 
Sj«in  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  forces.  Six:-,  which 
was  consulted,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  by  the 
historian  Polybius.  (Pol.  iii.  33,  56.)  But  th.  v._-fc 
this  celebrated  sanctuary  had  hern  spared  both  ky 
Pyrrhos  and  Hannibal,  it  was  profaned  by  the  lianas 
censor  Q.  Kulvius  Place  a*,  who,  in  u.c.  1 73,  stripp-i 
it  of  half  its  roof,  which  was  competed  of  mar:  > 
s'ahfl  instead  of  tiles,  for  the  purpose  of  adomi?^  a 
temple  of  Fortnna  Equestru,  which  he  was  erecting 
at  Koine.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  clo- 
sured by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  slabs  to  be 
carried  back  to  Lacinium,  but  in  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  province,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
replace  them.  (Liv.  xlii.  3;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  § 20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  prohably  be  dated  as 
commencing  from  this  period,  and  must  have  resul  ed 
from  the  general  decline  of  the  neighbouring  titi*-* 
and  country.  But  Appian  tells  us  that  it  was  still 
wealthy,  and  replete  w ith  offerings,  as  late  as  b.  c. 
36.  w hen  it  was  pluudered  by  Sex.  Pompeius.  (App. 
B.  C.  v.  133.)  Hence  Strabo  sjieaks  of  it  as  ha  in* 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existence.  Pliny  mentions  the  Laeiuian 
Promontory,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  well  as 
from  an  inscription,  “ Herae  Ijiciniae,"  found  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  still  continued  to  subsist  as  a sacred 
edifice  down  to  a late  period.  (Dionys.  i.  52  ; Strab. 
vi.  p.  261 ; Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temple  are  but  incon- 
siderable; one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  the 
Doric  order,  closely  resembling  thoe  of  Metapontam ; 
it  is  based  on  a foundation  of  Urge  stones,  cot  into 
facet* ; but  some  admixture  of  brickwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  Rienari 
times.  A second  column  was  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  considerable  remains 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  formed  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  l*  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  the  bishop* 
palace  at  Cotrone.  Riedesel,  who  visited  these  ruins 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  described  the  building  as  of  enormous 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  ami  therefore  cer- 
tainly of  Koman  corn-traction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  column,  and  which  could  never 
have  formed  any  jart  of  the  temple.  These  frag- 
ments are  generally  known  by  the  absurd  appellation 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  The  position  of  tire 
temple  on  a bold  projecting  rock  (as  described  by 
Lucan,  ii.  434),  must  have  been  very  striking,  com- 
manding a noble  view  in  ail  directions,  and  forming 
a landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  from  the  Iapygian 
Promontory  to  that  of  Lacinium  (Virg.  .4e*.  iii. 
552).  The  single  column  that  forms  its  solitary 
remnant,  still  serves  the  same  purpose.  (Swinburne's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 323;  Craven,  Southern 
Tour.  p.  238.) 

The  coin?  of  Crotona  are  very  numerous  : the 
more  ancient  ones  arc  of  the  class  called  imatre, 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  concave  : a 
mode  of  coinage  pecnliar  to  the  cities  rtf  Msgos 
Grae<  ia.  The  type  of  all  those  earlier  coins  i>  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  allodun  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  city  was 
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founded ; later  coins  haTe  the  head  of  the  I acini  an 
Juno,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Hercules. 
(See  the  second  of  those  figured  below.)  [E.H.B.] 
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CHUN  I (Kfouj'oi),  a town  in  Moesia,  on  the  river 
Ziras,  was,  at  a later  time,  called  Dionyi-uimlis  or 
Matiopulis.  (Strab.  p.319;  Scymn.  Fragm.  4; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  13  ; Steph.  By*,  a.  p.  Auovvaov- 
adAif;  Piin.  iv.  18;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24:  Hierocl. 
p.  637;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  228;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6;  Con- 
stant, Porphyr.  de  Them.  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUPTO'RICIS  VILLA,  a place  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisians,  where  400  Homan  soldiers  made 
away  with  themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frisians.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  73.)  It  is 
identified  with  a place  called  Hem  Rgck.  [L.  S.] 

CKUSl'NIE,  a place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Table,  on  a route  from  Cabiilio,  that  is  Cabillonum 
(Chdlont-tw-Saone),  to  Vetontio  (Betanpm').  It 
lies  between  Vcsontio  and  Ponte  Dubris  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pons  Dubis,  which  is  Ponihoux , on  tlie 
lMtttbiL  The  place  is  therefore  between  Ponthoux 
and  ii'S'inroH ; but  such  obscure  places  cannot  be 
easily  determined  by  distances.  Walckenaer  and 
others  place  Crusinio  at  Orchampt  near  the  Doubt , 
where  there  are  said  to  be  Komun  remains.  D'An- 
ville  places  it  near  Crittei , being  determined,  as  he 
often  is,  by  mere  resemblance  of  name.  [G.  L.] 

CRUSIS  (Kpovolt,  Thuc.  ii.  79;  Steph.  B.;  Kpo<r- 
Paiti,  Henxl.  vii.  123 : Eth.  K pouoaios,  Dionys.  i.  49). 
Tlie  Crossaca,  Crusaea,  or  Crusia,  was  sometimes 
considered  as  a part  of  Mygdonia,  but  is  distinguished 
frwn  it  by  Herodotus  (L  c.),  who  describes  it  as 
comprehending  all  the  maritime  country  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf  from  Potidaea  to  the  bay  of  Thermu, 
where  Mygdonia  commenced.  The  cities  of  this  dis- 
trict were  Lipaxus,Combreia,Lisae,Gigonus,CampsA, 
&nila,  and  Aencia  Livy  (x)iv.  10)  mentions  an 
Antigoneia  [Antiooneia],  which  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  towns  on  that  coast  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
which  had  been  repaired  by  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Thucydides  (ii.  79)  speaks  of  the  peltasts  of  this 
district:  this  kind  of  troops,  between  heavy  and  light  - 
armed,  furnished  with  a short  spear  and  light  shield, 
■ppear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  the  Chalcidic 
Greeks,  and  were  equipped  in  a manner  half  Greek 
half  Thracian.  (Grote,  Hitt,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
p 258.)  [E.  B.J.] 

C KU  STUM K'RIUM,  CRUSTUME  RI  A,  or  CRU- 
ST UM 1U  M (KpavoTvptpioy  and  Kpovoroptpla, 
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Dionys.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Kpovorofttpirot,  Id.\  in 
Latin  almost  always  Crustuminus,  though  Varro, 
L.  L.  v.  81,  has  Cnustumcrinus).  an  ancient  city  of 
Latium,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  country,  be- 
tween Fidenae  and  Eretum.  It  is  reckoned  by  Plu- 
tarch ( Rom.  17)  a Sabine  city,  and  would  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  in  later  times  regarded  as  such, 
lint  Dionysius  expressly  calls  it  a colony  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fidenae  and  Nomen- 
tum  (l)ionya.  ii  36,  33);  and  its  name  also  appears 
in  the  list  of  Alban  colonies  given  by  Diodorus  (ap. 
Kitsch.  Arm.  p.  185;  (Frig.  G.  Rom.  17).  Other 
writers  represent  it  as  still  more  ancient.  Carina 
Hem ina  ascii bed  its  foundation  to  the  Siculi:  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  Virgil  includes  it  among  the 
“ five  great  cities”  that  were  the  first  to  tuko  up 
arms  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  designate  as  Latin  towns.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
631;  Serv.  ad  foe.)  Pliny  also  mentions  Crustu- 
mcrium  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no 
vestiges  remained  in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Silius  Italic  us  calls  it  “ priscum  Crustumium,’* 
though  he  says  it  was  less  ancient  than  Antemnae. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.367.) 

Its  name  first  occurs  in  Roman  history  among  tho 
cities  which  took  up  arms  against  Romulus,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  their  women  at  the  Consualia ; 
on  this  occasion  Crustumcriuin  combined  with 
Antemrae  and  Caenina;  but  instead  of  uniting  their 
arms  they  are  said  to  have  opposed  Romulus  singly, 
and  been  successively  defeated  and  conquered. 
Crastninerium  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  con- 
! federates : it  was  taken  by  Romulus,  who  removed  a 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  sent  a Roman 
i colony  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  9 — 11; 

Dionys.  ii.  36;  Pint  Rom.  17.)  But  notwith- 
i standing  this  tale  of  a Roman  colony,  we  find  Cru- 
stumerium  next  appearing  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  conquered  hy  that  monarch  from  the  Prisci 
Latini.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oc- 
casion Dionysius  tells  us  that  it  received  a fresh  ac 
cession  of  Roman  colonists;  but  this  did  not  secure 
its  allegiance,  and  it  was  captured  for  the  third  time, 

I.  in  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  republic,  b.c.  499. 

! (Liv.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time  it  appears  to  have 
| continued  in  a state  of  dependency,  if  not  subjection, 

! to  Rome ; ami  its  territory  in  consequence  suffered 
, repeatedly  from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of 
the  Sabi  net,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immediately 
exposed.  (Liv.  ii.  64;  Dionys.  vi.  34,  x.  26.)  Its 
name  again  occurs  in  n.c.  447,  when  the  army, 
which  was  led  by  the  Decemvirs  against  the  S «- 
| bines,  deserted  their  standards,  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord  to  Cnistumerium  in  the  Roman  territory. 
(Dionys.  xi.  23;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  event  subsequently  known 
as  the  “ Crustunierina  secessio"  (Varr.  /«.  L.  v. 
81);  but  that  expression  is  distinctly  applied  hy 
| Varro  to  the  Jirst  secession  (u.o.  493),  when  the 
; plebeians  occupied  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  lie  followed  some  authorities  different 
j from  the  received  annals;  for  it  is  scaro-ly  possible 
1 to  reconcile  the  two,  by  including  the  Mons  Sacer  in 
! the  Crustuinine  territory.  [Sacrk  Mons.] 

| From  this  time  the  name  of  the  city  of  Cru.*>tu- 
meriuin  never  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  found 
only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium 
! (iii.  5.  s.  9);  but  its  territory  (ager  Crostuminus) 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
l that  it  was  included  in,  and  gave  name  to,  the 
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Roman  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Crustumina, 
and  which  was  place*]  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Sabines.  (Liv.  alii.  34  ; Cic.  pro  Jialb.  25,  pro 
I'Uinc.  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  it  must 
be  placed  after  B.  c.  499,  when  Crustumerium  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
before  n.  c.  393.  (Mommsen,  Rumische  Tribus, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Crustumerium  was 
noted  for  its  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  corn,  so  that 
even  at  a very  early  period  the  Crust umerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Home. 
(Liv.  L 11;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  29.)  i 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  producing 
abundance  of  |*?ar»,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
Sorvius,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  only  on  one 
aide,  a peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Virg. 

< Jeorg . ii.  88  ; Jserv.  ad  loc.  ; Cell,  Top.  of  Home, 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Crustumerium  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
unusual  clearness.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  ami 
the  Tiber,  which  Utter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Veien tines,  beginning  from  a point  13  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  E return.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9.  § 53;  Varr.  R.  H.  i.  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  must  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits;  but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a place 
called  Marcigliana  Vecchia,  indicated  by  Cluverius, 
about  9 miles  from  Rome,  and  3\  beyond  Fi dense,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Clover.  Ital.  p. 
658;  Nibby,  IHntomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  526; 
Abcken,  Mittel  l tali*  n,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CBUSTU'MIUS,  a river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminuni  and  Pisauruin. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  city. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  corrupted  in  the  Tabula 
into  **  Rustunura,”  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conoa,  which  enters  the  sea  at  La 
Cattolica,  and  is  described  as  a mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  tiie  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  “ Crustumium  rapax”  (Luc.  ii.  406;  Plin. 
iii.  15  s.  20;  Tab.  Peut.).  Vibitu  Sequester  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  [E.II.B.] 

CKYA  (Kpwa:  Elk.  Kpvfuj),  a city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Stephanus  (a.  c.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artetnidorus,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage:  — “ and  there  arc  also  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Carysis  and  Alina.”  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
“ Cry  eon  tree,"  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  places  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  “ Crya  fogitivorum.”  According  to  his  dcscrip- 
tion  it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  Stadiasmus 
places  it,  under  the  name  Kpoua,  160  stadia  from 
Telmissus  to  the  west.  Mela  (i.  16)  sjjeaks  merely 
of  a promontoriam  Crya.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is 
written  Cary  a,  aud  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.  [G.  L.  j 
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CRYASSUS  (Kpoturoit : Eth.  Kpvacnrevi')  arity 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus  (s.  r.).  It  di*« 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  {Asia 
Minor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  (de 
Virt.  Mul.y.  Some  critics  further  assume  that  Cm 
and  Cryassus  are  the  same  place.  The  names, 
however,  are  distinct  enough ; and  if  there  is  only 
one  place  meant,  wc  have  two  names.  There  is  in 
the  modern  town  of  Rodos  an  inscription,  in  which 
both  Chalce  [Chalce]  and  Cryassus  are  mentioned; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  form 
Kpvatr air,  and  so  far  confirms  Stephanus.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  tree 
(Polyarn.  Stmt.  viii.  64),  Cryassus  w as  a Carian 
city  which  some  Medians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [G.  L.] 

CRYPT  US  PORTUS  (Kpuwrbs  Aijrijr),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  some  sup- 
posed to  he  represented  by  the  modem  Sohar.  Mr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amitbna- 
enta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Muscat  in  Om ». 
( Arabia, , vol.  ii.  pp.  231 — 233.)  “ Its  name,  ‘ the 
hidden  harbour,’  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scriptive exclusively  of  Muscat:  for  this  port  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  this 
noble  harbour,  tliat  the  first  sight  of  the  entrance  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  tire  town.”  Thus,  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  “ the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicuous 
that  a stranger  unacquainted  with  the  black  rock* 
that  surround  it,  would  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea.”  £G.  W.J 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (KTfyovs  Aijxfjr,  Strab.  rii. 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  N.  side, 
meeting  the  Symbolox  Portus  on  the  &,made  up 
the  smaller  or  Henicleotic  Chersonesus  as  forming 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  is 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Clarke 
(Trap.  vol.  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  Trat.  vol.  ii.  p.  253; 
comp.  Jottm.  (ieog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 10).  [E.  B.  J ] 

CTESIPHON  ( KTifotfutr : Eth.  Kcgc opsin uh), 
a large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Poly  bin**  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochas 
the  Great  and  Moto.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  attributes 
its  foundation  to  a Parthian  ruler  named  Yordanes 
or  Varanes,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  he  vm 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a place  of  great  consequence  till  the 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  rose  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuceia,  as  that  city  had  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon;  and  Ammianus 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  for  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Strabo  ( Epit . xi.  32)  deseri!** 
Ctesiphou  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  jassed  their 
summer  in  Hvreania,  or  at  Ecbatana,  the  ancient 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat.  It  lorn;  remained  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tacitus  (.4**.  ri.  42) 
calls  it  “ sedes  imperii."  Its  population  must  have 
been  very  large,  as  from  it  alone  Events  carried  off 
100,000  prisoners,  (llerodian,  iii  30;  I)mi  Cass. 
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lxxv.  9 ; Spartian.  Sever,  c.  1 6 ; Zosim.  i.  8.)  It  was 
still  a strong  place  at  the  time  of  Julian's  invasion 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6;  Greg.  Naz.  Oral,  in  Julian. 
2),  and  in  the  time  of  Gallienus, — for,  though  Ode- 
mi  til  us  was  able  to  ravage  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
country  as  far  as  Emisa,  the  walls  of  Ctesipbon  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  protect  those  who  fled  within 
them.  (Zosim.  i.  39.)  From  the  fact  that  Pliny 
(vi.  30)  states  that  Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitis  and 
that  Polybius  (v.44)  speaks  of  KoAwWnj,  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  geographers  that  Ctesipbon  was 
on  the  site  of  the  primeval  city  Chalneh  {Genes.  x. 
10);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Chalonitis 
extended  so  far  to  the  west,  and  we  have  no  certain 
evidence  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Chalneh. 
(Hieronym.  QuaesL  in  Genes,  and  Comment.  Amos. 
vi.  2.)  In  more  modern  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 
has  been  identified  with  a place  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al  Madain  (the  two  cities).  (Abulfcda,  Geogr. 
and  Ibn-al-Vardi's  Descript.  of  Irak , Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  305.)  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  foine  ruins  popularly  called  Tak  Kesra , or  the 
Arch  of  Chosroes,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  palace  of  ono  of  the  Sassanian  princes  at  this 
place.  (Niebuhr,  l.  c.\  Ives,  Travels,  ii.  p.  112; 
Della  Valle,  i.  lett.  18.)  [V.] 

CTPMENK  (KrijUfVij),  a town  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Dolopia  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xynias.  (Apoll.  Hhod.*  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cymene  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13)  is 
probably  a corruption  of  Ctimene.  Stepluuius  B. 
mentions  a tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Pcleus  to  Phoenix  (*.  r.  Kt ip.ivri).  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA’RIUS,  or  CUKALIUS.  1.  A river  of 
Thessaly.  [Ciekium.] 

2.  A river  of  Bocotia.  [See  p.  412,  b.] 
CL’BALLL’M,  a place  which  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lias  came  to  in  his  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alander.  [Alasdek.]  He  passed  tli rough  the 
Axylos  or  woodless  country  before  he  reached  “ Cu-  ■ 
ballon)  Gallograeciac  castellum."  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18.) 
From  Cubalium  or  Cuballus  he  reached  the  river  j 
Sangarius,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordium.  Livy  ( 
says  that  Manlius  marched  from  Cubalium  to  the  ( 
Sangarius  “ continentibus  itineribus;”  but  that  ex- 
pression does  not  tell  us  the  number  of  marches. 
Leake  says  that  “ it  is  evident  that  the  consul  was 
not  marching  in  any  regular  line  during  these  days 
and  he  thinks  it  “ not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  far  southward  as  the  Caballucome, 
placed  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
at  32  from  S.vbatra;  and  consequently  that  the  Ca-  ; 
ballucome  of  the  Table  may  bo  the  same  as  the  Cu- 
balium of  Livy"  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  89).  Any  opinion 
of  so  eminent  a geographer  is  entitled  to  consider- 
ation; but  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballucome  will  show  that 
Cubalium  cannot  possibly  be  the  place  where  the 
Table  places  Caballucome.  [G.  L.] 

CUBE  [Bitukioes  Ccbi.] 

CUCULUM  (KooaowAov,  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  a town 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  tlmt  it  was  near  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it,  and 
N*ms  to  place  it  after  Carseoli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lias  been  correctly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
{Sot.  ad  Clttv.  p.  155),  at  a pb  ice  still  culled  Cu-  j 
cullo,  a small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
that  separates  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  from 
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1 tbe  valley  of  Corfiniuin  and  Sulmo,  ami  about  5 
! miles  from  the  pass  of  the  Forca  Carrosa,  where 
i the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
• would  be  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Mursi  and 
Peligni,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Romanelli,  vol  iii.  pp.  139,  140;  but  see 
| Krarner,  J)er  Fuciner  See,  p.  6 1 , note.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
CUCITSUS  (v  KovKooaois,  Eustath.  ad  IHon. 
Per.  694),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a place  in 
Cataonia  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin. ; and  probably  tbe  Octacuscus  of  tbe  Table. 
TIkj  Itin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  from  Comana  of  Capjw- 
docia.  It  was  the  place  of  hanishment  of  Chrysos- 
tomus,  a.  d.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Cocsou  or  Gogsyn , 
as  it  is  named  in  some  modern  inapt*.  [Cataonia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L ] 

CUICUL  ( Itin.  Ant.  p.  29;  Notit.  Afr.:  Cut* 
CHLL,  Tab.  Pent.;  KooAxooa  noKotvla,  Pud.  iv.  3. 
§ 29:  Jimmilah , Ku.),  a city  of  Numidia  Cacsari- 
enais  (aft.  Sitifensis),  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  25  M.  P.  nortli-east  of  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Constantino.  [P.  S ] 

CU'LABO,  afterwanls  GRATIANOTOLIS  (6re- 
noble),  a town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  ( here ),  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  corrupted  name  of  Culahone,  on  a road 
from  the  Alpis  Cottia  {Mont  Genirrt)  to  Vienna 
( Vienne).  It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cularo  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a letter 
from  Plancus  to  Cicero  {ad  Fum.  x.  23),  which  is 
dated  “ Cularone  ex  finibus  Allobrogum.”  The 
common  reading  is  “Civarone,”  or  “ Ciurone;"  but 
there  is  also  a reading  “ Cuiarone,”  which  in  fact  is 
the  same,  the  only  ditference  being  in  the  position  of 
I the  “ i.”  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 

I presents  “ Cularone.”  A modern  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cularo, 
I maintains  that  “ ex  finibus  " means  “ near  the  fron- 
I tiers  of  the  Allobroges,”  a translation  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  “ Curaro,”  instead  of  u Cu- 
laro and  “Curaro”  only  differs  from  “ Cuiaro,” 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero’s  text,  in  a single  letter, 
“ i,”  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  “ r.” 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Grenoble, — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  namo  to  A.  d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a long  time  after  this  letter  of 
Plancus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
M.  Aurelios  Val.  Maxiinianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Herculeus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien- 
nensis,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  was 
previously  called  Romano.  This  is  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
lished in  the  work  of  Champollion  de  Figeac,  Anti- 
ques de  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Grenoble  at  different  times. 
The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Cuban),  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  a.  d.  288.  In  a.  d.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianojioiis, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Gre- 
noble. It  sterns  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
bishop’s  see;  at  least  we  know  that  there  was  u 
bishop  of  Gratianopolis  in  a.  i>.  381.  Civitus  Gra- 
tianopoli.i  upj*ears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  division  of  Gallia 
called  Vicunciisia;  and  yet  the  old  name  Cularo  was 
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primetimes  still  used,  for  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Em- 

jiire  it  is  called  Cularo,  which  means  Cularo. 

It  has  been  supposed  bv  some  geographers  that 
Cularo  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jtere , but  Grenoble  is  on  the  left  tank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  those  who 
suppose  that  the  Isara  was  the  limit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges,  and  that  if  Cularo  was  on  the  left 
tank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D’An- 
ville,  Notice , tfc.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  <fc.,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.  L.] 

CULCHUL.  [CncntJ 
CUMAE  (Kv/ut7,  Strab.,Thuc.,  8cc.;  K ovjuu,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Kv/itubr,  Cumanus:  Cuma),  a city  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  about  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  Misenuin. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  conntry  or  Sicily  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243),  a statement  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  we  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
as  historical  the  date  assigned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
chronologers,  who  would  carry  it  tack  as  far  as 
1050  b.  c.  (Hieronym.  Chron.  p.  100;  Euseb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  4),  who  men- 
tions its  foundation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
before  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  must  have 
adopted  a similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.  The  statements  of  a mythical  cha- 
racter connected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themselves 
point  to  a very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  einlwUishments.  (Veil.  Pat.  1.  c.; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a joint  colony 
of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippoclee  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a colony  of  the 
other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  Hence  wo  always  find 
Cumae  termed  a Chalcidic,  or  Eubocan  city,  though 
its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thuc.  vi.  3 ; Liv.  riiL  22 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Virg.  A cn. 
vi.  2;  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  155;  Stat.  SHv.  iv.  3.  24, 118.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a Greek  city  founded  by  the  Eretrians  and 
Chalcidians.  Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic  ( 
migration,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-ojtc ration 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme;  and  it  w.,s  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  Scvmnus 
Chius  represents  it  as  colonised  Jirst  by  the  Chalci- 
dians, and  aftertcards  by  the  Acolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
i.  5;  Dionys.  rii.  3;  Scyxnn.  Ch.  236 — 239.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy(viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  bnt  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  disturi»ed  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  front  thence 
to  the  mainland.  Strabo  (v.  p.  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
djaus  in  Aenaria,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  the 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  tho  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  population  cf 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
rising  city.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700 — 500  b.  c. : at  this  time  it  was 
incontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a great  part  cf  the 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania.  The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fields  was 
included  in  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  vine-growing 
bills  that  separate  this  plain  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  excellent  ports  of 
Mieenum  and  Dicaearchia.  (Dionys.  viL  3.)  A little 
more  distant  it  had  planted  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Ncapolis,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  still  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  calls  Abella  and  Nola  Chalcidic  towns  (Justin, 
xx.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Cumae  had  not  only 
extended  its  influence  over  the  interior,  but  lad 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establishment  «f 
regular  colonies.  The  great  extent  of  its  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost  rivalling  the 
Achaean  colonics  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  population.  The  govertiment,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocrat  ical.  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  fey 
Ari&todemus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cumae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  especially  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  But  the  Etruscan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  brought  them  into  hostile  collision 
by  land  also:  and  the  first  event  in  the  history  <f 
Cumae  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  offer 
to  a vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Daunians  (?j.  Exagge- 
rated ns  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  500.000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
historical  fact  of  the  invasion  and  its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  vii.  3,  4.)  According  to  Dionysius,  it  took 
place  about  20  yeans  before  the  usurpation  of  Aris- 
todeinus,  who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  command 
tho  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaoans  to  afcLst 
tho  Aricians  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Parana. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  v.  36,  viL  5,  6.)  His  success 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumption 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  same 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  tl»e  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  democratic 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  be 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  with  a guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people.  Dio- 
nysius lias  left  us  a circumstantial  account  of  the 
rise,  government,  and  fall  of  Aristodemas  (viL  3 — 

1 1 ; Diod.  viL  Exc.  Vales,  p.  547 ),  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  554, 
vol.  iii.  p.178),  may  probably  be  received  as  historical, 
at  least  in  its  main  outlines.  According  to  that 
author  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  me.  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
f<»r  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
descendants  uf  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death  or 
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driven  into  exile.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  exiled  king  of  Koine,  took 
refuge  at  Cumae,  where  he  shortly  after  ended  his 
days,  b.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ; Dionys.  vi.  21.)  Aris- 
todemoa  was  still  ruler  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
republic  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  for  supplies  of  com 
in  time  of  a great  famine  (n.  c.  492),  but  the  ships, 
which  had  been  already  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  confiscated,  as  an  alleged 
equivalent  for  the  property  of  Tarquin.  (Liv.  ii.  34; 
Dionys.  vii.  2,  12.) 

A despotism  such  as  that  of  Aristodcmns  is 
represented,  and  the  civil  dissensions  that  must 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, could  not  but  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Cumae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  invoking  the  aid  of  Hicron,  the 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  attacked  her  by  sea.  and  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  The  victory  of  Hieron  on 
tliat  occasion  (n.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cumae 
from  immediate  danger,  but  appears  to  have  given  a 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
(Died.  xi.  51 ; Kind.  Pyth.  i.  136 — 146,  and  Schol. 
ad  loc.)  Nor  do  wo  hear  of  the  latter  any  farther 
molesting  Cumae  by  land  ; and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  which,  so  far  ns 
we  can  judge,  would  seem  to  have  been  a period 
of  considerable  prosperity : but  a more  formidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Sunnites,  who,  in  B.  c.  423,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Capua,  and  only  three  years  afterwards, 
after  defeating  the  Cumaeans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  city,  and  after  repeated  attacks  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault.  No  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  conquerors : the  unfurtunate  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  slavery,  except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Ncapolis:  while  their  wives  and 
(laughters  were  forced  to  cohabit  with  the  Campanian 
conquerors,  who  established  a colony  in  the  city.  (Liv. 
iv.  44  ; Diod.  xii.  76  ; Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  n.c.  420  ; and  the 
Rnhonship  of  Aristion,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus,  would  give  the  same  date  (u.  c.  421  — 
420),  but  the  Roman  consulship,  to  which  the  latter 
refer*  it,  is  that  of  b.  c.  428  : the  former  date  is 
probably  the  true  one. 

From  this  period  Cumae  ceased  to  be  a Greek 
city,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Augustan  age : but  a fatal  blow  had  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
dition of  a second-rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  Campanians 
from  Rome  and  in  their  subsequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  n.c.  338  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
at  first  without  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viiL  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  full  franchise  we  know 
not,  lmt  it  seems  at  a later  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privileges,  but  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  esjwcial  favour, 
on  account  of  its  unvarying  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  ai;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  4;  Cic.  de  leg.  Agr. 
ii.  31,  ad  Aft.  x.  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannihal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repulsed  from  its  walls  by  Scrnpronius  Gracchus, 
nod  obliged  to  content  himself  with  laying  waste  its 
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territory  (Liv.  xxiii.  36, 37,  xxiv.  13.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  but  1'ttle  of  Cumae,  but  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  n.  c.  180,  the  citizens  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
their  public  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creasing influence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  city. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Velleius  (i.  4)  that  it  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans  during  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  neighbourhood  began  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a place  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury ; but  these  established  their  villas 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Misenum  than  at  Cumae  itself, 
the  situation  of  which  is  far  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  included  in  a 
municipal  sense  in  the  territory  of  Cuma(in  Cuo- 
inano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Puteoli  {Acad.  ii.  25),  and  must  therefore  have 
been  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Cumae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  villas  of 
Cat  ulus,  Pompeius,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic.  Acad.  i.  1,  ii  25;  ad  Fam.  xvi.  10;  ad  Ait. 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Sulla  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
104.)  The  increasing  popularity  of  Baiae,  Bauli,  and 
Misenum,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  municipal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  Inscr.  2263),  was  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  the  city  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  (vacua*  CwnaeySat.  iii.  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  flourishing  towns  around  it.  Statius  also 
c-.lls  it  the  quiet  Cumae  ( quieta  Cyme,  Silv.  iv. 
3.  65).  But  the  expression  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  strictly : the  great  extent  of ’the  ancient 
walls,  noticed  by  Velleius  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a deserted  appearance  ; but  we  know  tliat  Cumae 
had  received  a colony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by  Claudius 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  though  Pliny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a colony,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Inscr. 
1857,2263,2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  dose 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1 ; 
§ 6;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  123  ; Tab.  Pent*),  and 
during  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and  Nurses  with  the 
Goths,  it  re-appears  as  a place  of  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  city  appears  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient  citadel  or  arx 
(still  called  the  Jiocca  di  Cum  a),  an  isolated  and 
precipitous  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  their  regalia  and  other  valuables,  and 
was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  out  against 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34  ; Agath. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  citadel  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13th  century,  when  having  become  a stronghold 
of  rubbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed : 
and  the  site  has  remained  desolute  ever  since. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart.  xiv.  114.)  Its  territory  also  produced  ex- 
cellent flax,  which  was  especially  adapted  fur  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  a.  2;  Grat.  Fali.se. 
Cyneg.  35.)  Of  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  plain, 
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or  the  wine*  of  Mt.  G*nro«.  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
j>nJ«iblv  dependent  on  Puteoli. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Cumae  is 
that  of  the  Sibyl  who,  according  to  the  general  tra- 
dition of  antiquity,  had  her  abode  there.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  legends  connected  with  her 
were  brought  by  the  Greeks  from  Cyme  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  transferred  from  Gergis  or  Gergitbea 
in  the  Trend  to  the  Italian  Cumae.  (Grates  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  472  ; Klausen,  Aeneas  und  die  Penaten, 
vol.  i.  pp.  21)9,  210.)  Similar  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  localities  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed to  this  : it  was  doubtless  also  owing  to  the 
striking  physical  characters  of  the  adjoining  region 
that  the  myths  connected  with  the  entrance  to 
Hades  became  permanently  localized  about  Lake 
A vernus : and  the  idea  of  placing  the  Cimmerians 
of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
babty  an  afterthought  iu  later  times.  It  seems  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  Cumaeana  were  one  of  the  main  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Trojan  and  Greek  legends  were 
transferred  to  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
Aeneas  and  Ulywes  inseparably  associated  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  still  supposed  to  exist  ia  the  historical  period ; 
the  cavern  shown  under  that  name  was  a vast  subter- 
ranean chamber  or  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel.  ("  Ex- 
< isum  Eubmcae  latns  ingens  rupia  in  antrum/’  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  42;  Pseud.  Arist.  Mirab.  95;  Lyoophr. 
1278 — 1280  ; Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  104.)  Justin 
Martyr,  who  visited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
(us»nd  century,  describes  it  as  like  a great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificially  excavated,  containing  three  re- 
servoirs of  water,  and  with  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  from  which  the  prophetess  used  to  deliver 
her  oracles.  (Just.  Mart.  Paracn.  37.)  Agathias, 
in  relating  the  siege  of  Cumae  by  Narses,  also 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  great  cavern,  of  which 
that  general  availed  himself  to  undermine  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  and  by  tins  means  caused  them  to 
fall  in,  together  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern : anil 
thus  destroyed  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  though  with- 
out effecting  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  (Agatb. 
D.  G.  i.  10.)  On  (he  summit  of  the  arx  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  here  seems  to  hare 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  pave  it  a still  more  ancient  origin, 
and  dfcnbed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  Dae- 
dalus. (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14 — 19,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.; 
Sil.  Ital.  xii.  85 — 102  ; Juv.  iii  25.)  Some  obscure 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  supposed  to  hare 
formed  [wrt  of  this  ancient  edifice  : and  the  remains 
of  a cavern  on  the  E.  face  of  the  cliff  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sibyl.  The  true 
situation  of  this  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cluverius  : 
earlier  commentators  and  topographers  had  con- 
founded the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  herself  with  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  near  the  Lake 
A vernus,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotta  della 
SibiUa  is  still  popularly  given  to  an  artificial  ex- 
cavation on  the  banks  of  that  lake,  which  has  the 
opfiearanre  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  a work  of  Roman  times.  (Clover.  Ital, 
pp.  1107 — 1113  ; Komanclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  517.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Cumae  are  inconsider- 
able ; the  plain  around  the  ruck  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  the  ancient  city  spread  itself  out  in  the  days 
of  its  greatness,  is  now  covered  with  a royal  forest : 
Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  however  still  exht, 
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i and  numerous  other  masses  of  masonry,  mast  of 
1 them  of  Roman  construction.  To  the  uznc  pm«i 
! belongs  a picturesque  archway  in  a massive  aai 
lofty  wall  of  brick,  called  the  Area  Felice,  which 
. stands  on  the  road  to  Pozznoli,  and  is  supposed  hr 
' some  to  be  one  of  the  gate*  of  the  ancient  city,  hut 
| the  nature  of  its  construction  renders  this  almost 
. impossible.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  nwk 
I are  the  remains  of  a small  temple,  pnptxlarly  known 
as  the  Tempio  dci  GigantL  This  is  all  that  remans 
of  Cumae  above  ground,  but  excavations  at  different 
periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous  architectural 
fragment*,  vases  and  statues,  many  of  them  of  the 
best  period  uf  art,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  sites 
would  better  reward  more  systematic  rwearebo-*. 
(Roinanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  501, 502 ; Eustace’s  ClatriaU 
7 'our,  vol.  ii.  pp.  427—454  ; lorio.  Gmida  d*  P>> 
zuoli,  pp.  102 — 125;  BulL  dell  Inst.  1842.  pp 
6—10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CUMERUS,  a promontory  of  Picennm,  on  the  coad 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  called  Monte  Comcro.  (Piin. 
iii.  13.8.  19.)  It  Ls  firmed  by  a considerable  moun- 
tain mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  nearly 
detached  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing about  10  mile*  in  length.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity stood  the  city  of  Ancona  and  the  smaller  town 
of  Nomana  (Umana)  at  its  southern  end.  [E.H.B.] 
CUN  A BUS  MONS.  [Apkxxixcs.] 

CUNAXA  (Kouea^a,  Plot.  Artar.  e.  8),  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the 
former  was  overthrown  and  slain.  Xenophon  (Anab. 
i.  8)  describe#  the  battle  fully,  but  does  not  menti-u 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes.  has  alone  preserved  it.  and 
states  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babylon.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  potdtkMi 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Renncll  ( IUusfr . of  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  93)  has  adopted  the 
distance  from  Babylon  as  given  by  Plutarch,  as 
that  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  accord  best  with 
the  previous  narrative  of  Xenophon.  [V.] 

CUN  El.  [Con  ii  ] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  15  miles  from  Spinxe  (S/*<si) 
Some  locality  on  the  Rennet.  [R.  G.  L] 

CU'NEUS  (Kounoj),  i.  e.  the  Wedge,  a name 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spani>h 
peninsula  which  forms  its  SW.  angle,  and  the  S. 
[<art  of  Lusitania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to 
the  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  S.  IVncmt ; Arteraidor.  op. 
Strab  iii.  p.  137).  Whether  the  name  was  aU< 
applied  specifically  to  the  headland  just  named  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Strabo;  but  Mela  (iii.  1)  a»ign> 
it  to  the  S.  headland  of  the  district  (C.  5.  Marta}. 
Respecting  the  people,  see  Co.nii.  [P.S.J 

CU'NTCI.  [Balkauks.] 

CUNICULA'RIAK  INSULAE  is  the  name  given 
by  Pliny  to  some  small  islands  lying  in  the  strait 
which  separates  Corsica  from  Sardinia,  now  known 
as  the  Strait*  of  Bonifacio.  The}  are  probably  the 
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three  small  islets  now  called  Itola  dei  Razzoli , dei 
liwlcUi,  and  di  Sta.  Maria , which  are  th<*se  that  He 
most  directly  in  the  strait  itself.  Between  these 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  con- 
siderable island  called  Itola  della  Maddalma , which 
is  probably  the  Phinton  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  Ilva,  close  to  Phinton.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  other  islands — one  called  I.  di  Ca- 
prrra,  on  the  E.  of  I -a  Maddalena,  and  the  /.  dei 
S/xiragi,  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  be 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Perhaps 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Cunicnlariae  to 
the  whole  group.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  13:  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§8.)  [E.H.B.] 

CITNISTORGIS.  [Cokii.] 

CUPPAE  (Kovwouj),  a town  in  Upper  Mocsia, 
with  a garrison  of  Dalmatian  horsemen.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  217 ; Gcogr.  Rar.  iv.  7 ; Procop.  De  Aedif.  iv.  6; 
p.  287.)  [L.S.] 

CUPRA  (K ointpa-.  Etk.  Cuprensls),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picenum,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Cupra  Maritima  and  Cupra  Montana. 

1.  Cupra  Maritima  (Kourpa  paprripa,  Ptol.) 
was  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Castellum 
Firmanum  and  Castrum  Truenlinum.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241;  Mela,  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a town, 
but  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Cupra  (rb 
Kvirpaf  itpdv),  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),  and  that  Cupra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
town  had  grown  up  around  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  have  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cupra  with- 
out any  distinctive  epithet.  (Cupra  urbs,  Mel.  i <?.; 
Cupra  oppidutn,  Plin.  /.  c.)  The  temple  of  Cupra 
is  also  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  433),  and 
an  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Cnpra  Maritima,  at  a place  called 
le  Grotte  a Mare , about  3 miles  N.  of  5.  Benedetto, 
and  8 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentua  or 
Tronto.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  734;  Gruter.  Inter,  p. 
1016,  2;  Colucci,  Cupra  Maritima , p.  130.) 

2.  Copra  Montana  (Kouvpa  norrava,  Ptol.  iii. 

1.  § 52;  Cnprenses  cognomine  Mon’ani,  Plin.  iii. 
13.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum,  and  j 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
considered  by  local  topographers  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  liijxitransone,  a town  on  a 
hill,  only  8 miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Cupra.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  741 ; Abekcn,  Mittel 
J (alien , p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CUKA'LIUS.  [Cuarius.] 

CURES  (Kuprjs,  Strab.  K vpeit,  Dionys. : Eth. 
Kvpinjt,  Quiris  (pi.  Qui rites),  but  also  Curensis, 
Plin.;  Correte),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
sitnated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  about  3 miles 
from  the  left  hank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Numa,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Tati  os,  from  whence  the  £obines  proceeded,  who 
under  that  monarch  waged  war  against  Romulus, 
and  ultimately  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
(Lhr.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36,46,48;  PI ut.  Rom.  19.) 
Hence  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  authors  derives 
the  name  of  Quirites,  by  which  the  Roman  people  • 
was  known  in  later  times,  from  that  of  Cures.  | 
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(Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Liv.  i.  13;  Fest.  v.  Quintet.) 
Virgil  therefore,  for  distinctions  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures  “ prisci  Quirites”  {Aen.  vii. 
710),  and  Columella  still  more  distinctly,  “ veteres 
illi  Sabini  Quirites"  ( de  R.  R.  i.  pref.).  It  Is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediate  connection;  but  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curis  or  Quiris,  which  signi- 
fied a spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  Mtill.;  Senr. 
ad  Am  i.  292;  Ovid,  Fast  ii.  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Qnirites  was  merely  equivalent  to 
“spearmen”  or  “warriors."  A legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (ii.  48),  which  connects  the  foundation  of 
Cures  with  the  worship  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  even 
probable  tliat  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius.  which  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  ii.  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  false  etymolo- 
gies wliich  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Quirites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a small  town  (parvi  Cures,  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
812;  Ovid,  Fait.  ii.  135),  and  its  name  never 
appears  in  any  of  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  The  circumstance  that 
Numa  was,  according  to  the  received  history,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tradition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv,  i.  18;  Pint.  Num.  3;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  812.) 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a flourish- 
ing and  powerful  city,  is  apparently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  its  having  in  ancient 
limes  given  two  kings  to  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  of 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  occurs  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
received  a body  of  Roman  colonists,  first  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  253 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  305),  and  seems  to 
have  considerably  revived  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Pliny  notices  the  Curenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines ; and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  municipal 
senate  (ordo),  &c.,  whence  we  may  infer  tliat  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a tolerably  flourishing  town  as  late  as 
the  4th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Orelli,  Inter. 
107;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  voL  i.  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  uniformly  termed  '*  Cures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabines. 
In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  “ Curium 
Sabinorum,”  and  sometimes  even  that  of  “ Episeopus 
Sabinensis.”  The  final  decay  of  the  city  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy;  we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  tliat  in  a.  d.  593  the  site  was 
already  desolate.  (Nibby,  Lc.) 

The  true  situation  of  Cures  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  city 
discovered  by  Chaupy.  The  site,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  occupied  in  part  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Correte ; the  other,  about  a mile  to  the  W.,  is 
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called  Arci,  and  evidently  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel  (Arx).  Considerable  fragments  of 
masonry,  as  well  as  architectural  ornaments,  por- 
tions of  columns,  &c.,  and  several  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  space: 
but  all  these  remains  are  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  found  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cures,  like  many  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  About  2 miles  distant  from  Arci , 
at  a place  called  Torri,  are  the  substructions  of  a 
temple,  of  a very  massive  construction,  and  probably 
bel  nging  to  a much  more  remote  epoch.  (Chanpy, 
Maison  »f  florae e,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70 — -84  ; Nibby,  l.  c. 
pp.  531 — 538;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  IOC)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  ruias  of  Cures 
flows  a small  river  called  the  C^rrese,  which  rises 
in  tiie  mountains  above  Nerola , and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  a!*nit  3 miles  below  Arci.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CURETES,  CUKE'TIS.  [Aetoua,  p.  04.] 
CU'RGIA  (Kovpyia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15)  or  CURI- 
GA  (I  fin.  Ant.  p.432;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44:  I a 
Calera),  a city  of  the  Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  Mous  Marianus  (Sierra  Moreno),  on  tl»e 
high  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
Tukioa,  previously  Ucultuniaeum,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Coro,  Ant.  iii.  70;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
382).  [P.S.] 

CU'RIA  (Chur),  a town  in  Rhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Rliine.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278;  Paul.  I)iac.  llist. 
Longob.  fi  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CURIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  bv  Ptolemy  as  a town 
of  theOttadeni.  Probably  Currie -on- Gore.  [R.G.L.] 
CURIA'XUM  (K ovptaybv  &Kpor),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquilania,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  A dour  and  of  the  Garonne.  There 
seems  no  place  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
Pointe  tfArcachon,  on  the  uorth  side  of  the  Bauin 
tfArcachon.  Some  geographers  tix  it  at  the  Pointe 
de  Grave,  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan.  the  point 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde.  [G.  L ] 

CUTUAS  (Kovplas,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.683;  Steph.B.;  Kupiantir,  Stadiasm.  §§  286,300: 
Capo  Gacata  or  dells  Gatte),  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cyprus,  forming  a low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a peninsula  rather  than  a promon- 
tory. The  stags  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  pa&tures.  (Ae- 
lian.  Nat.  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7 ; Maxim.  Tyr.  JHu.  xii. 
3;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CURICTA  (Pim.  iii.  21.  s.  25;  KoupUra, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 13;  K vpiurucfi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
ud  fin.,  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum,  now  called  Karek,  or  Veylia,  a little  south 
of  the  Ahsyrtides.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fulvinium  (Qov\tf>lviov)  and  Cu- 
ricuin  (Koupoco*').  “ Veylia  has  excellent  harbonrs; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
as  of  old,  when  the  bland  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  Illyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  Veylia.  It  was 
during  a long  period  an  independent  state,  until 
coded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century."  (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia  and  Montenegro , voL  i.  p.  50.) 
CURIGA.  [Curgia.] 

CURI0S0L1TAE,  a people  of  Celtica  who  are 
meutioned  by  Caesar  several  times  (B.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
7,  11,  vii.  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  accu- 
sative form,  and  as  there  arc  variations  in  the  MSS.y 
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the  nominative  is  not  quite  certain.  They  are  men- 
tioned (B.  G.  ii.  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  (>bmi. 
and  others  that  Caesar  calls  “ marilimae  civitates," 
and  border  on  the  ocean.  In  another  place  (B.  6. 
vii.  75)  he  describes  the  position  of  the  CuriusoJil** 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  includes  theta 
among  the  Armoric  states,  a name  equivalent  to 
**  maritimae.”  The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  form  Cariosvelites ; and  he  mentions  them  with 
the  Unelli,  Diabiindi,  and  Rhedones.  The  Curio*)- 
litae  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itins.  give  w 
roads  in  this  part  of  Bretagne.  Accordingly  we 
can  only  conjecture  their  position,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  diocese  of 
St.  Malo,  the  only  place  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  the  position  of  the  other  Armoric  nations. 
The  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Corseult,  a vil- 
lage between  Dinan  and  Lamballe , where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town.  We  may  coc- 
ci tide  that,  after  tl»e  fashion  of  Gallic  names.  Cor- 
•suit  represents  the  capital  of  the  Carioeoliue. 
DAnville  supposes  tlut  on  the  coast  they  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Briruc , where  a 
place  called  l iniac  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  an- 
cient territory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fins  denote* 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  neighbours  of  the 
Curiosolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedones,  and  on 
the  south  the  Veneti.  On  the  west  were  the  Odsnt 
or  Osismii,  who  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Bretagne.  But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osbmi  and  the  Curiosolitae,  the  Bidocanu  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Bidue  or  St.  Brieve; 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Vidocasses.  [Vi- 
m'CASSES.]  (D’Anville,  Notice,  «2kc. ; Walcketucr, 
Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  [G.  L] 

CU  RIUM.  [Aetoua,  p.  66,  b.] 

CU'KIUM  (Kovpior,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
Hierocl.;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  13:  Eth.  K ovpitvu  JH$- 
copia),  a city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lycus,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathus.  (Pent.  Tab.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argivti 
(Herod,  v.  113;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Steseuor.  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  during 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  (licrod.  Lc.)  Near 
the  town  was  a Cape  (♦povptor,  PtoL  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianco),  from  which  sacrilegious  offender*  wbo 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  L c.)  The  ruins  of  a town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pit- 
cojna,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  iu  tlie  island. 
(Pococke,  Trap.  voL  ii.  p.  329 ; Engel,  A'yprvt, 
voL  L p.  118.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CURM1LIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Ao- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a road  between  Samarohriva  (.-liNim*) 
and  Caesaromagus  (Beaurais).  This  old  mod  is  the 
Chaussce  de  Brunehaut.  D Anville  gives  sulfiekni 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a place  called  Corweilkg 
may  represent  Curmiliaca.  [G.  L-] 

CUKTA  (Koupra),  a town  in  Pannonia.  the  sire 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4,  w ho  places 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  262, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S-] 

CU'RUBIS  ( KovpaSts  1)  Koupofit,  1*101.  iv.  3.  § 
8;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  56, 57,  493;  Tab.  Peut.:  Kurbah), 
a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Zcugitana,  in  Africa  Proper, 
between  Clypea  and  Xoapolis,  16  M.  P.  north  of  tbe 
latter.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  3)  it  was  a free  city, 
hut  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it  a 
colony,  COI.  rVLYlA.  CCKtBts.  (Shaw,  Trarels, 
#c,  P-90.)  [R&] 
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CUSA  (Kowra),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mau- 
retania Tingitana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
river  Asama.  (PtoL  iv.  1.  § 2.)  [P.  S.] 

CUSAE  (Xovoai,  Aelian,  II.  An.  x.  27;  Katroj 
or  ’A Kovcura.  Hierocles,  p.  730),  the  modern  KusLeh, 
was  a town  in  the  Lvcopolite  nome  of  the  Thebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Lcgio  II.  Constantia  Thcbaeorum.  The  goddess 
Aphrodite  Ourania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Cuaae  under  the  symbol  of  a white  cow.  (Aelian,  Lc.) 
At  a later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  city.  There 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
ilennopolite  Dome  of  the  Heptanomis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CUSH,  the  Scripture  name  for  Arabia,  usually 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  Aldiotrla,  as  e.  g.  Numb.  xii. 
1 ; Isaiah , xi.  1 1 ; Habak.  iii.  7,  Ac.  [G.  W.] 

CU'SIBI.  [Orktaju.] 

CUTATIS1UM  (Koutot toiov,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
13,  14),  a small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Phasis,  now  Kchitais  or  Kutais.  It  was  identified 
with  the  mythical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.\ 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Cytaeaeus 
and  Cytaeus,  used  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Co!chis 
(Prupert.  i.  24;  Val.  Place,  vi.  693).  Scylax,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  that  honour.  [V.] 

CUTPLLAE  (KotuAIo),  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Rente  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a small  lake,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Cutiliak  Lacls  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17), 
or  Locus  Cutiliensis  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  71;  Macrub. 
Sat.  i.  7 ).  This  was  in  fact  a mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysius  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a floating  island  on 
its  surface.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  “ the 
Island  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  aud  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  a foot  above  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  and  Boats  about  in  different  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
Tlwre  grow  on  it  a kind  of  rushes,  and  a few 
bushes  of  small  size."  (Dionys.  1.  15;  Plin.  ii.  95; 
Senrc.  Nat.  Qu.  iii.  25;  Sotion.  de  Mir.  Font.  37 ; 
Mac  rob.  L c.)  It  is  evident  tlmt  this  marvel  arc«e 
from  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overbanging 
crust  thus  formed  on  the  bunks:  the  same  pheno- 
menon occurs,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  at  the 
Atjuac  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , 
p.  41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con- 
secrated to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabinu 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  tlmt 
no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Pozzo  di  Ratignano  or  Latignano , 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
incrustation  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  island  has 
disappeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  tbe  level  valley 
of  the  Yelino , at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  modem  village  of  Patemo.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
but  mostly  of  a sulphureous  character.  These  are 
the  Aquae  Cutiliak  (ra  iv  KcvriAtau  $vxpa 
Mara,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),.  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Romans  for  their  medical  pro- 
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| perties.  (Cels,  de  Med.  iv.  5.)  Among  other  instances 
we  lean,  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  everv  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
place,  a.  T>.  79.  (Suet.  Vesp.  24 ; Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Roman 
baths,  at  a short  distance  from  the  lake;  and  the 
basin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Abrvszi,  vo).  i.  pp.  231 — 235; 
Chaupy,  Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  103.) 

It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutilia,  and 
hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cutiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
from  Amitemum  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pent.,  however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
Roman  times  at  least,  a municipal  town  of  tbe  name, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Reate.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17 ; Suet. 
Vesp.  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  asserts  that  there  was 
in  early  times  “a  considerable  city  ” (wdAtr 

to  which  he  gives  tile  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
(i.  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a city  of  tbe  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  places  Cutiliae  8 M.  P.  from  Reate, 
and  6 from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  true 
distances:  the  Tabula  gives  9 for  tbe  one  and  7 for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
“ Umbilicus  Italiae,”  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  in  fact  just  about 
half  way  betweeu  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  ap.  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17:  D'Anville,  Anal.  Ueogr.  de  l' Italic, 
p.  165.)  This  circumstance  lias  led  some  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Virgil,  which  he 
places  “ Italiae  in  medio"  ( Aen.  vii.  563  );  but  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
clearly  established.  [Amsancti  Valljs.]  [K  II. B.] 

CUTINA,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  29).  [Clxoilja.] 

CYANE  (Kudvjj),  a fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Annpus. 
According  to  a legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writers,  it  was  tbe  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  tbe 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  off  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutelary* 
nymph  of  the  fountain,  Cyane,  who  is  represented  as 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  consequence  herself  changed  into  a 
fountain.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  409—437,  465;  Claudian, 
de  Rapt.  Proserp.  iii.  246 ; Diod.  v.  4 ; Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  its 
waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  worship  of  its  tutelary  nymph ; and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  was  a shrine  or  temple  of 
Cyane  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain, where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  ( Diod.  iv. 
23,  v.  4,  xiv.  72 ; Acl.  V.  H.  ii.  33.)  The  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pismay  is  situated  in 
low  marshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills 
due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 

I 20  or  30  deep:  its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
a strong  spring,  and  form  at  once  a considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a deep  aud  tranquil  current 
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for  near  a mile  and  a half,  when  it  joins  the  Anapns 
immediately  below  the  Olympeium.  It  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  as  tlie  only  place  In  Europe 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cvperus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant  was 
introduced  from  Egypt  by  the  Syracusan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  252;  D'Or- 
ville.  Sicvla,  p.  190:  Hoare’s  Class,  Tour,  rol,  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  the  height  above  tlio  fountain  are  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
(rb  Koams  tvpdr,  DiodL  xiv.  72):  it  w*s  from 
thence  that,  in  u.  c.  396,  Dionysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.  [E.  11.  B.] 

CYA'NEAE  (PKn.  v.  27).  Leake  (Ana  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  of  Andriaca  [Ardklaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  place,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  inscription.  I^eake  observes 
“ that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  •*  written  Cyane;  in 
Uierocles  and  the  Xotitiae  Episcopatuum  it  is  Cya- 
neae." But  the  name  is  written  Cyaneae  in  Har- 
dnin’s  Pliny. 

It  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  ( Lycia , vol.  ii.  p. 
27 1 ):  — **  On  the  high  table  land  between  port  Trig- 
tomo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Kassabar,  we  found 
three  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally — or  perha|«  col- 
lectively— styled  Cyaneae."  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  Tousa,  a sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kuarfinr,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A pe- 
destal found  at  another  place,  called  Ynrvoo , con- 
tains a Greek  inscription  of  the  Kuinan  period,  with 
the  usual  fonnula.  Kvavt truv  rj  BooAtj  k ai  6 Armor. 
And  at  a third  place,  named  Ghiouristan,  a Greek 
inscription  contained  the  form  Kuavtrrur : and  it  is 
added, — 11  the  words  Kvar«nwr  ytpovota  occur  in 
the*  inscription  on  a sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality.” 
(Spratt  and  Forbre,  Lycur,  vol.  it  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  Karroo, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  Tristomo:  ( ihumristan  is  due 
north  of  Yarvoo , and  about  3 miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes’s  work.  Tousa 
is  about  WNW.  of  Karroo,  and  further  distant  than 
CUimristan.  Yarroo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a high  platform,  with  a steep  descent  on  two 
■idee.  The  walls  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5 to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a theatre- 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tom  be,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  ami  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  are  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction; and  some  of  a doubtful  age.  There  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  Tousa  a Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
city  was  u small,  and  surrounded  hr  a rudely  con- 
structed Hellenic  wall,  very  perfect  in  some  parts, 
combining  the  polygonal  ami  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction.”  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycui,  vol.  L p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — 11  it  appeared  to  be  a city 
ranking  in  importance  with  1'hellos  and  Candyba. 
but  in  a better  state  of  preservation."  Toma  is 
nearly  5 hours  from  the  sea.  At  (ihiouristan  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscription.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  b another  example  of  the  discovery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  which  no  historical  record  has  been  [r*. 
served  except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
ject ure  why  all  these  places  had  the  same  our*. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them.  Fonv 
was  the  chief  [dace  under  the  name  of  Cyaonr: 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  Cyannr. 
might  hare  other  names,  and  yet  be  considemi  a 
dq-endent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  comprv 
hendrd  under  the  same  name  [G.  L] 

| CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.  [Bosporus,  p 424  ] 

I CYA'NEUS  (Kocbfor,  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 2;  Pfc- 
vi.  3.  4),  a river  of  Colchis,  a little  to  the  sooth  a 
Dioscurias.  According  to  Pliny,  it  must  hive  beet 
a river  of  some  sire ; and  he  designates  both  it  tod 
the  Hippos,  which  fell  into  the  Kuxine  near  it» 
“ vasti  amnes.”  It  lias  l»cen  conjectured  that  it  ii 
the  same  river  which  Scylax  (p.  32)  called  tb 
Gyenns  (or,  according  to  Gail’s  reading,  Tuna) 

1 Ritter  ( ErrUc.  vol.  ii.  p.  915)  speaks  of  a task 
calk'd  Gonieh  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  perbif* 
confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gyenua.  [V.] 
CYATHUS.  [AciiELom.] 

I CYBELEIA  (KAfAiio,  Steph.  s.  r.)  or  CY* 
BE'LLIA  (Strab.  p.  645),  a city  of  Ionia.  Strabo, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  is  between 
Ery throe  and  the  Hypocrcmnus  [ClazomesaeI, 
odds,  “ then  a village  Cybellia,  and  the  pcomnotay 
Melaena.”  This  is  all  that  b known.  [G.  L-] 
CYBISTRA  (rh  Kt«€ioTpa  : Eth.  K«rfarr/*rrr 
coin).  Strabo  (p.  537).  after  mentioning  Tyana, 
says  “ that  not  far  from  it  are  Castuhala  and  Ct* 
bistro,  forts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  mountain.” 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cybbtra  and  Cas- 
tabala  were  in  that  divbion  of  Cappadcrb  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  ( Aria  Minor,  p.  62)  an 
that  Strabo  places  Cybbtra  300  stadia  from  Musi 
[Caksakkia]  : but  the  obscure  text  seems  to  mean 
(p.539)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  Tyana  to  CyWRrt 
Strabo  makes  it  six  days’  journey  from  Masara  to 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  through  Tyana,  which  b about 
half  way;  then  be  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  abort 
days’  journey,  from  Tyana  to  Cy  bistre,  which  leaves 
about  a day’s  journey  from  Cybbtra  to  the  FtW; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  j«aasage  already  cited. 
Leake  further  observes,  “ We  learn  also  front  the 
Table  that  Cybbtra  was  on  the  road  from  Tyana  to 
Mazaca,  and  sixty-four  Roman  miles  from  the  former. 
He  thinks  that  there  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
site  of  Cybbtra  at  Karahissar,  where  are  consider- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  city.  K a rah  i tsar  b aburt 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Mazaca  (Kaisariyth).  But  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  293),  who  visited 
Karahissar,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestiges  d an- 
tiquity ; and  besides  thb,  it  is  plain  that,  if  Strabo « 
description  is  right,  Karahissar  b a long  way  from 
Cybbtra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a note,  tliat  it  b stated 
on  German  authority  that  “ Cybbtra  b at  a place 
called  PasmalU'hi,  on  the  road  from  Caesareia  loth* 
Cilician  pass;"  but  no  more  precise  indication  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  places  Cybbtra  in  Cataunia. 
but  he  mentions  Cyzbtra  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Cilicia  of  Cappadocia,  and  Mazaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  hb  Cyzbtra  corresjonda  te 
Strabo’s  Cybbtra,  which  certainly  b not  in  Cataonu. 

When  M Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  lie  W 
hb  troops  southwanb  towards  the  Taurus  through 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilicia, 
and  he  encamped  **  on  the  verge  of  Cappadocia,  Dti 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a town  Cybbtra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  Cappa- 
docia " (ad  Earn.  xv.  2, 4).  Cicero  stayed  five  day* 
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at  Cybistra,  and  on  hearing  tliat  the  Parthians  were 
a long  way  off  that  entrance  into  Cappadocia,  and 
were  hanging  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  into  Cilicia  through  the  Pylae  of  the 
Taurus,  and  came  to  Tarsus  (ml  A ft.  v.  20).  This 
is  quite  consistent  with  Strabo,  and  sIiowb  that  Leake 
has  misplaced  Cybistra.  The  exact  site  remains  to 
be  determined,  unless  the  German  authority  has  indi- 
cated it. 

Whether  Cyzistra  is  really  a different  place  from 
Cybistra,  as  some  geographers  assume,  may  bo 
doubted.  [G.  L.] 

CY'CLADES  a group  of  islands  in 

the  Aegaean  Sea,  lying  to  the  south  of  Attica  and 
Euboea,  and  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a circle 
(i»  around  Delos,  the  smallest  but  the  meet 

important  of  them.  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  485) 
they. were  originally  only  twelve  in  number;  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphncie,  Cimolns, 
Paros,  Naxos.  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andrus.  To 
these  Artemidorus  added  Prepesinthos,  Oliaros,  and 
Cyaros,  thus  making  them  fifteen.  (Strab.  L c.) 
Scylax  differs  from  all  other  writers  in  making  two 
group6  of  Cyclades,  a northern  and  a southern.  In 
the  northern  he  places  Ceos,  Helena,  Cythnos,  Se- 
ri phos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Delos,  Rhene,  Scyros 
(an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber,  for  Syros), 
Mycooos,  Tenos,  Andros.  (Scylax,  p.  22.)  In  the 
southern  group  he  specifies  Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros, 
Sicioos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Astypalaea.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 
Most  authorities,  however,  make  the  Cyclades  con- 
sist of  the  twelve  islands  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with 
the  exception  that  they  substitute  Rhone  or  Rheneia 
for  Melos,  which  is  certainly  more  correct,  since 
Melos  scarcely  lay  within  the  circle.  Accordingly 
the  twelve,  taking  them  in  a circle  from  the  NW. 
are ; Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos, 
Delos,  Rheneia,  Myconos,  Syros,  Tenos,  Andros. 
Mela  (ii.  7),  probably  only  through  inadvertence, 
omits  Ceos,  and  names  Sicinos  instead  of  Cythnos. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  follows  Artemidorus  in  in- 
cluding Prepesinthos,  Oliaros  and  Cyaros. 

According  to  Thucydides  (i.  4)  the  Cyclades 
were  originally  inhabited  by  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  Minos.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  afterwards  colonized  by  Ionians  and  Dorians, 
principally  by  the  former.  The  history  of  each  is 
given  under  its  own  name. 

CYCLO'BORUS.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

CYDATHENAEUM.  [Atuknae,  p.  302,  b.] 

CYDNUS.  [Cilicia,  j 

CYDO'NIA  (KvWa,  K vluvis,  PtoL  iv.  17.  § 8: 
Elk.  and  Adj.  Kv8ericin|i,  KvSwv,  Kv&wnos,  Ku- 
3upo!bf,  Kvhuvis,  Kv%uvia»c6s,  Cydon,  Cydoneus, 
Cydoniatae,  Cydonites,  Cydonius:  Khania),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Crete. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  476.)  Homer  (Od.  iiL  292,  xix.  176) 
speaks  of  the  Cydonians  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
lardonus,  whom  Strabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenous, bat  nowhere  mentions  a city  Cydonia.  The 
traditions,  though  differing  among  themselves,  prove 
that  it  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  (Diod.  v.  78; 
Pans.  viLL  53.  §2;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  viL  12; 
SchoL  ad  Apollon . Ithod.  iv.  1492 ; Flor.  iii.  7.  § 4.) 
Herodotus  (iii.  44,  59)  assigns  its  foundation  to  the 
Samians  who  established  themselves  there,  and 
dnring  their  5 years’  residence  in  it  built  the  temple  of 
Ihctynna,  as  well  as  those  which  still  existed  when 
the  historian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  as  is  plain 
from  the  legends,  existed  before  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates,  though  adorned  by  the  Samians.  In  the 
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Peloponnesian  War  it  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Gortynhns,  who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
squadron.  (Thuc.  ii.  35.)  Cydonia,  as  Arnold  (lc.) 
remarks,  would  especially  hate  and  be  bated  by  the 
Athenians,  as  a considerable  portion  of  its  citizens 
were  Aeginetan  colonists.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  iv.  55.  § 4,  xxxiii.  15.  § 4.)  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War,  Phalaecus,  the  Phocion  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed  with  most  of 
his  troops  during  the  siege.  (Died.  xvi.  61.)  At  one 
time  she  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed  against 
both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  The 
first  engagement  between  the  Cretans,  under  La- 
sthenes  and  Panares,  and  the  Roman  legions,  under 
Mete  11  os,  was  fought  in  the  Cydonian  district.  The 
Romans  were  victorious.  Mctellus  was  saluted  ira- 
perator,  and  laid  siege  to  Cydonia.  (Appian,  Crct. 
vi.  2;  Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  describes  Cydonia  as  situated  on 
the  sea  and  looking  towards  Laconia,  at  a distance 
of  800  stadia  from  both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna. 
Scylax  ( Gtog . Grate.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  mentions 
Cydonia  as  having  a liarbour  which  could  be  closed 
(AifiT )v  icAfurrof) ; the  port  of  Khania  exactly 
answers  to  this  description.  This  identity  of  phy- 
sical features  with  the  notices  of  several  ancient 
writers  (Ptol.  Le.\  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that  maritime  symbols  are  found 
on  autonomous  coins  of  Cydonia,  has  led  Mr.  Pash  ley 
( Trav . vol.  i.  p.  15)  to  fix  the  site  in  or  near  the 
modem  Khania. 

The  quince-tree  derived  its  name  from  the  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  district  of  which  city  it  was  indige- 
nous, and  was  thence  transported  into  other  countries. 
(Plin.  xv.  11.)  The  fruit  was  called  Ko&vpaXov  in 
the  ancient  Cretan  dialect.  [E.  B.  J.] 


CY"DRARA  ( Kv&papa : Eth.  K v&papcuos).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  v.  KvSpapa)  refers  to  the  seventh  book  of  He- 
rodotus for  the  name  of  this  place,  and  adds, — rh 
16vik6v  KvZpapaios  us  Mtyapauos.  But  this  form 
Mtyapcuos  is  doubtful.  (See  the  note  in  Meinecke’s 
ed.  of  Stephanas.)  [Carura.]  [G.  L.] 

CYINDA.  [Anazarbus.] 

CYIZA  (Ktitfa,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 8;  Martian,  p.  23; 
Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  27),  a small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  in  the  country  of  the  Icthyophagi, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Ncarclms  came,  but  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  the  place  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  unless  the  name  has  been  preserved  in 
Khvdar,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  ( Trawls,  vol.  ii. 
p.  409 ; comp.  Vincent,  Voy.  of  Ntarchus.  voL  i. 
p.  257).  [V.] 

CY1.IPENUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iv.  27),  the  pulf 
near  which  the  Aestit  were  found;  now  the  Gulf 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYLLANDUS  (KuAAcu'Sos:  Eth.  KuAAai'5«i;y)k 
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724  CYLLENE. 

a city  of  Cam,  mentioned  by  Hccataeus  in  his  Ada. 
(Staph.  B.  s.  r.)  [G.  L ] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAArfvTj).  1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  borders 
of  Achaia.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hermes,  and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Homan  poets.  (Horn.  Hymn. 
Merc.  2 ; Virg.  Aen.  viii.  138.)  Hence  Cjllenhu 
occurs  as  a frequent  epithet,  and  even  as  a name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  (Horn.  Hymn.  Merc.  304,318; 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  252;  Ov.  Met.  i.  713,  ii.  720.  et 
alibi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 
leneus  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  else  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  xiii.  9;  Ov.  Met.  v.  176,  xi.  304.)  There 
was  a temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  l'ausanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of 
the  mountain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatua.  (l'aus. 
viii.  17.  § 1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyrirt;  its  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  metres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  no  longer  found  upon  its  summit.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Taygetus  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet. 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  bright  (viii.  p.  388) ; Apollodonis  stated 
it  to  be  9 stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height;  a measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1675  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  of  Pbeoeos.  (Kimtath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1951,  16  ; Steph.  B.  s.  c.  KuXAt|k7j.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
one  year’s  festival  to  another.  (Gem  in  us,  FAem. 
Astr.  i.  14  ; Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chblt- 
DORRA  (now  Mavriot'o),  because  Hermes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  ho  con  - 
verted  into  a lyre.  (Paus.  viii.  17.  § 5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Pans.  viii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  (Boblaye, 
Hecherches,  ifc.,  p.  154  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesus, 
rob  i.  pp.  17,  199.) 

2.  (A7A.  KvAAijnor,  KuWrjrtvs),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  from  the  latter 
city.  (Pans.  vi.  26.  § 4 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (//.  xv. 
518)  ; and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
Mailed  to  Italy,  l'ausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii.  5.  § 8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Me&senians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Meesenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a colony 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  § 1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  the  Corcyraeans  in  n.  c. 
435,  because  it  had  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in  | 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  J 
when  Phormion  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron  | 
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] in  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  (Thuc.  ii.  84.)  Its  oar* 
occurs  on  other  occasions,  clearly  showing  tbit  it 
[ was  the  principal  poet  in  this  part  of  Pthynaa 
(Thuc.  vi.  89;  Diod.  xix.  66.  87;  Polyb.  v.  3: 
; Lir.  xxvil.  32.)  Strabo  describes  Cyllene  as  tz 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ivory  statoe  4 
Asclepius  by  Colotea,  a contemporary  of  PbriJi*. 
(Strab.  viii.  ^ 337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentiitei 
by  l'ausanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  d 
Asclepius  and  Aphrodite  (vi.  26.  § 5). 

Cyllene  is  usually  identified  with  GUsrhts. 
situated  uj)on  one  of  the  capes  of  the  pronwowy 
Chelonatas.  This  is  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  followed  ehewbr* 
[ChkLOHATAs]  ; but  there  are  strong  rea-oa*  fcr 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  Then*  re 
no  ancient  remains  at  Glartntza  ; and  althongh  this 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  was, 
the  outline  of  the  hitter  has  been  so  changed  in  tl* 
course  of  centuries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  pharrd 
upon  this  argument.  Moreover,  Cyllene  is  dearly 
distinguished  from  the  promontory  Cbeknatas  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  338)  says  that 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  prom®* 
torics  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene;  and  that  this  isntf 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  supposes  (More*. 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appears  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the  pro- 
montory Araxus,  Cyllene,  the  mouths  of  the  Peaaos. 
the  promontory  Chelonit*.  The  river  Peneias  at 
present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Chekratas, 
but  its  ancient  course  was  probably  north  of  this 
promontory'.  [Pkneius.1  Accordingly  we  iraj 
perhaps  place  Cyllene  about  half  way  betweca 
| Araxus  and  Chelonatas.  This  jswition  not  och 
| agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Els 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pansanias,  but  also  with 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Pcuting.,  which  reck®* 

xiv.  M.  P.  from  Dvme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Chelonatas  from  CyDeot 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distant 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions); but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  wad 

xv.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  {be 
I promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas  was  called 

the  bay  of  Cyllene.  (Curtius,  Peloponnesus,  voL  ii. 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  (Kuuij:  Eth.  Ko/ialof),  a city  of  A«Ks* 
so  called,  according  to  a legend,  from  Cyme  *fl 
Amazon;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Amaru***- 
There  was.  according  to  Stopli  an  us  (#.  r.  Kw)» 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  Phricunitb.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  149),  enumerating  Cyme  am®/ 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  “ Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconia.”  Temnns  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea.  and  of  Smyrna, 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  nartli  of  the 
Hermua,  as  appears  from  Strabo  (p.  622).  who  says 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hennas,  the  distal**  from 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cyme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  life 
llomer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hennas,  and 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  i« 
eminence,  a spur  or  projection  of  a mountain  called 
Sardenc.  The  coins  of  Cyme  show  that  there  was 
a stream  near  it  called  Xantlms.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generally  suppoejed  to  be  at  a pi** 
called  Sanderli  or  Sandarlio , on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
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Lesbos.  Whether  this  is  the  exact  site  or  not,  may 
be  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  far  from  it. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Cyme.  (Strab. 
p.  621.)  The  inhabitants  of  Phricium,  a mountain 
above  Thermopylae,  landed  on  the  spot  where  Cyme  j 
now  is,  says  Strabo;  they  found  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  i 
suffered  from  the  war  of  Troy,  still  in  possession  of  j 
Larissa.  The  new  comers  built  Neon  Teicbos,  30  j 
Madia  from  Larissa,  and  from  this  point  annoyed  the  | 
Pelasgi.  Here  Strabo's  text  begins  to  be  corrupt,  . 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  mend  it;  though  one 
may  guess  what  is  meant.  We  learn,  however,  that 
Cyme  was  founded  after  Neon  Teiehos,  and  it  was 
named  Phriconis  from  the  mountain  in  Locris. 
Strabo  observes  (p.  622)  that  Cyme  was  the  largest 
and  noblest  of  the  Aeolian  cities;  and  Cyme  and 
Lesbos  might  be  considered  the  parent  cities  of  the 
other  cities,  which  were  about  thirty  in  number,  of 
which  not  a few  had  ceased  to  exist.  Herodotus  (i. 
157)  observes  that  the  Acolians  and  Iooians  used  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Brancbidae,  and  he  tells  a story 
about  the  Cymaeans  consulting  it  when  Pactyes  the 
Lydian  fled  to  them  to  escape  punishment  from  the 
Persians.  Cyme  came  under  the  Persians  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom;  and  a tyrannus 
of  Cyme,  Aristagoras,  was  one  of  tliose  who  are  re- 
presented by  Herodotus  as  deliberating  whether  they 
should  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  leave 
king  Darius  to  perish  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
(iv.  137).  When  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  stirred  up 
the  Ionians  to  revolt  against  Darius,  Cyme  joined 
the  insurrection,  and  sent  Aristagoras  away  without 
doing  him  any  harm.  But  Cyme  was  soon  re- 
covered by  the  Persians  (v.  38,  123).  Sandoces, 
the  governor  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  com- 
manded fifteen  ship*  in  the  great  expedition  against 
Greece  (b.  c.  480).  He  seems  to  have  been  a Greek. 
(Herod,  vii.  194.)  The  remnant  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  escaped  from  Salamis  wintered  at 
Cyme.  (Herod,  viii.  130.)  The  history  of  Cyme  is 
very  barren,  notwithstanding  what  Strabo  says  of  its 
greatness.  The  place  is  hardly  more  than  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides  (iii.  31,  viii.  31,  100). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  Cyme,  like  Colophon  [Colo- 
MIOJtJ,  obtained  freedom  from  taxation.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)  It  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  that  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
47.)  Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Cyme  in  his  list  of 
Aeolian  cities;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  was  a bishop's  see. 

Cyme  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Epho- 
rus;  and  Hesiod's  father,  according  to  the  poet  (Op. 
et  D.  636),  sailed  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Ascra  in 
Boeotia ; which  does  not  prove,  as  such  compilers  as 
Stephanos  and  Suidas  suppose,  that  Hesiod  was  a 
native  of  Cyme.  Strabo  (p.  622)  gives  a reason  for 


the  alleged  stupidity  of  the  Cymaei,  which  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  transcribing.  [G.L.] 

CYM1NE.  [Ctimexe.] 

CYNAETUA  (v  KuvatOa:  Eth.  K uvaifledr, 

Kwai&ucifc,  Polyb. ; Kwarfae  Jt,  Paus. : Kalavryta ), 
a town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  those  of  Cleitor  and  Phe- 
ncus.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynactha  were  the  only 
Arcadians  who  lived  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Arcadia.  Their  valley  sloped  down  towards  the 
Corinthian  gulf ; and  the  river  which  flowed  through 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a little  to  the  east  of 
Buru:  this  river  was  called  in  ancient  times  Envi- 
ous or  Buraicus,  now  river  of  Kal&vryta.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  37 1 ; Paus.  viL  24.  § 5.)  The  climate  and 
situation  of  Cynaetha  are  described  by  Polybius  as 
the  most  disagreeable  in  all  Arcadia.  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  character  of  the  Cynae- 
tiiions  presented  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Arcadians,  being  a wicked  and  cruel  race,  and 
so  much  disliked  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  that 
the  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attributes  their  depravity  to  their  neglect 
of  music,  which  had  tended  to  humanize  the  other 
Arcadians,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  rudeness 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
garded the  terrible  misfortune  which  overtook  the 
Cynaethians  in  the  Social  war,  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  as  a righteous  punish- 
ment for  their  wickedness.  (Polyb.  iv.  18 — 21.) 
Although  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Cynaetha 
as  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  restored  at  some  period 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians,  as  it  was 
visited  by  Pausanias,  who  noticed  in  the  agora 
altars  of  the  gods  and  a statue  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  At  the  distance  of  two  stadia  from  the 
town  was  a fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyas  us, 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Paus. 
viii.  19.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
village  of  KaldcryUi  occupies  the  site  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  Morta , vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  129,  179;  Boblaye,  Htcherchcsy  &c.  p.  157; 
Curtius,  Feloponntsos , p.  382,  seq.) 

CYNAMOLG1  (Kvvapokyoi,  Diod.  iii.  31),  a 
barbarous  tribe  in  the  south  of  Aethiopia,  of  whom 
the  roost  probable  account  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a race  of  herdsmen  who  guarded  their 
cattle  by  a breed  of  fierce  dogs.  Pliny  (Ar.  //.  vi. 
35)  confounds  them  w ith  the  Cynoccphali  or  race  of 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.J 

CYNE  (Kcei):  Eth.  Kuk«us,  KuVtos),  a city  of 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  Uecataeus  in  his  Atia.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  [G.  L.] 

CYNETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonetisis. 
Festus  Avienus  (v.  565 — 570)  places  the  u sands  of 
the  Cynetic  shore  " after  the  u 1‘yrenaeum  jugum,” 
which  is  about  Collioure.  The  Cyneticum  littus  is 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tech  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tct,  near  which  is  a 
small  place  called  Cantt.  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  line  of  Avienus,  which  speaks  of  the  Roschinus 
river  cutting  through  the  sands  of  this  coast.  This 
Uoechinus  is  the  Rusciuo  of  Strabo  (p.  182)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  and  the  Telia  of  Mela  (ii.  5),  in 
the  ordinary  texts;  but  Tclis  should  probably  be 
Tetis.  [G.  L.] 

CYNIA  LACUS.  [Aetoija,  p.  64,  a.] 
CYNO'POLIS  (Kwwr  w6\ts,  Stoih.  B.  s.  r.$ 
3 A 3 
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ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 : Fth.  Ki/wroAinii),  a town  in  the  only  a tribe,  and  never  formed  a political  body.  At 
Cynopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis,  lat.  28°  2'  N.  a later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thrr*a- 
T*he  dog-headed  deity  Anubis  was  here  worshipped.  I tin,  or  district  of  Thyrea.  (See  below.)  Original  It 
(Strab.xviLp.812.)  It  is  probably  the  Canum  of  Pliny  they  extended  much  farther  south.  Upon  the  «n- 
(AT.  //.  v.  1 1).  Cynopolis  is  the  modern  Samallus.  quest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  thcCynomm 
There  was  in  the  Delta  also  a town  of  this  name,  were  subdued  by  the  Argeians,  whose  territory  it 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 ; one  time  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Pek>* 
Plat,  de  It.  tt  Otir.  c.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.J  ponnesus  down  to  Cape  Malea.  (Herod.  L 82.)  The 

CYNOSARGES.  [Athknab,  p.  30-3,  b.]  Cynurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 

CYNOSC  E'PH  A LA  K ( Kweit  <paAa< ),  the  names  Argive  Perioeci.  (Herod,  viii.  73.)  They  continued 
of  two  ranges  of  hills,  so  called  from  their  supposed  the  subject*  of  Argos  for  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  1.  In  Thessaly,  rose  in  power,  she  endeavoured  to  Increase  hw 
a little  to  the  south  of  Scotussa,  in  whose  territory  j territory  at  the  expense  of  Argos;  and  Cynaria,  bet 
they  were  situated.  They  are  described  by  Polybius  ! more  especially  the  fertile  district  of  the  Thyreatis. 
(at viii.  5)  as  rugged,  broken,  and  of  considerable  was  a frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
height;  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat-  ; states,  and  was  in  possession  sometimes  of  the  one, 
ties:  one  fought,  in  B.  c.  364,  between  the  Thebans  and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  early  as  the 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Peloptdas  was  reign  of  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
slain;  and  the  other,  of  still  greater  celebrity,  about  B. c.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
fought  in  b.  c 197,  in  which  the  last  Philip  of  gained  possession  of  Cynuria  (Paus.  iii.  2.  § 2),  hot 
Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Flami-  i they  were  driven  out  of  it  subsequently,  and  it  c*w- 
ninus.  (Plut.  Pelop.  32  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  441 ; Polyb  j tinned  in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  c. 
xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  seq.;  Plut.  Flamm . 8;  i 547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voi.  iv.  p.  459,  seq.)  j the  300  champions  from  either  nation,  (fiend,  i. 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Thesptae.  (Xen.  82:  for  details  ace  Did.  of  liiogr.  art.  Othryodrs) 
Hell.  v.  4.  § 15,  Ayetil  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on  . But  the  great  victory  of  Clcomenes  over  the  Argivw 
them,  was  a village  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men-  near  Tiryns,  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars,  was 
tinned  by  the  biographers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth-  ] the  event  which  secured  to  the  Spartans  undisputed 
place  of  the  poet.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Kwhs  *«paAat.)  possession  of  Cynaria  for  a long  time.  When  the 
CYNOSSKMA  (Kw»-bf  riifU,  or  Ki/e&renjMa),  Aeginetans  were  expelled  from  their  own  island  by 
that  is,  the  Dog's  Tomb,  a promontory  oo  the  eastern  the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pekv 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  near  the  town  of  ponnesian  war  (b.  c.  431),  the  Spartans  allowed 
Malytus;  it  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  ( them  to  settle  in  the  Thyrestis,  which  at  that  tin* 
from  the  fact  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  melt-  contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  anti  Anthene  or  Athene, 
morph oeed  into  a dog,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip  , both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
/he  1275;  Tbucyd.  viii.  102;  Strah.  p.  595;  I'lin.  | (Time.  ii.  27 ; comp.  v.  41.)  Here  they  maintained 
iv.  18;  Mela,  iL  2;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  569.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kueii  i trijisa ).  “ After  Lory- 
ma,"  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  u is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Syme;  then  Cnidus,  Ac.”  The  Cynos- 
sema  is  a point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria,  oppr«ite 
to  the  island  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
Volpo.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ifc.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.) 

Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Cynossetna,  but  he  has  a 
cape  Onuguathia  about  this  paii  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Cynossema.  [Carla,  p.  519.] 

Stephanas  (*.  p.  Kvrooarjua)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
Kt/rosr<7i)uaT«i/v.  [G.  L.] 

C YNOSU'RA  (Kuv6<rovpa).  L e.  “ Dog's  Tail.”  1 . 

A promontory  of  Attica.  [IIaratiio*.] 

2.  A promontory  in  the  west  of  Salamis,  opposite 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  (Herod.  viii.  76.) 

3.  A quarter  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 

CYNTHUS.  [Delos  ] 

CYNURIA  (tj  Kurovpia,  Thnc.  iv.  56,  v.  41  ; rj 

Kvrovpuudi,  Paus.  iii.  2.  § 2 : Fth.  Kvrovpios,  Ku- 
voopsvs),  a district  on  the  eastern  c*»st  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynurians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  some  time  calls  them 
Ioniaus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a different 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  he 
looked  upon  a*  Ionian*,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
PeUsgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  the  district  afterwards  called  A chain.  They 
were  a semi -barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Paruon;  but 
their  exact  boundaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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1 themselves  till  the  8th  year  of  the  Pefopon- 
ncsian  war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a docent 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  found 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  building  a fortress  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  city  (h  &?m 
*6\u)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  frum  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitant* 
into  slavery.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  57.)  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  hack  the  Thy- 
reatis  to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territory 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Glympeis  and  Zarax. 
(Manso.  Sparta,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  245;  comp.  Pulyb. 
iv.  36.  § 5,  v.  20.  § 4.)  It  continued  to  belong  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (iL  38  § 5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quarrels  between 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  continued  (Paus.  ril 
11.  §1). 

The  Thyreatis  (©upeans),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (8opfa,  also  Svpe'a  1),  which  is  the  only  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Cynuria,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  extends 
about  6 miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  tbe 
pass  Anigrmea  and  the  mountain  Zaritsa.  It-* 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mount 
Paruon  are  never  more  than  3 miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a mile  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams;  one  on  its  northern,  and  the  cither  00  its 
southern  extremity.  Tbe  former  called  Ta51\  or 
Taxaus  (Tdeur,  Pans.  iL  38.  § 7 ; Tdraos,  Kuriu 
EUctr.  413),  now  tbe  river  of  Luku , rises  in  the 
summits  of  Mt.  Paruon  near  St.  Peter,  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Astros,  but  till  recently 
south  of  the  latter  place.  It  formed  the  boundary 
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between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia  in  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, who  accordingly  represents  (/.  c.)  it  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  stream,  which  waters  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos  ; it  also  rises  in 
Mt.  Parnon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  St.  Andrew. 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  river  of  Kcmi,  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  Parnon ; sometimes,  the  river 
of  St.  A ndrew : it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Charadrus,  which  is  described  by 
Statins  {Theb.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a long  valley 
near  Neris.  Between  these  two  rivers,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  is  a salt  marsh  called  Mus- 
tos , formed  by  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  calcareous  mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thyreatic  gulf  {&  Bvpedryjs 
jcdAiror,  Pans.  ii.  38.  § 7). 

Besides  Thyrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thv- 
rcatis  are  noticed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  38.  § 5,  seq.), 
namely,  Xeris  (Nrjph)  and  Eva  (Etfa).  Pausanias 
entered  the  Thyreatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraca; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (idrri 
6 rta  rpbs  rijy  fjvttpov  Hupf'a  xoopiov  where 

he  saw  the  sepulchres  of  the  300  Argive,  and  300 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthena,  next  to  Xeris,  and  lastly  to  Eva,  which 
he  describes  as  the  largest  of  the  three  villages, 
containing  a sanctuary  of  Polemoc rates,  son  of  Ma- 
chaon,  who  was  honoured  here  as  a god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art.  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt.  Pamon,  where,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tanaus,  the  boundaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Argive*,  and  Tegeatae  joined,  and  were  marked  by 
stone  Uermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statius  {Theb.  iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  as  situated  in  a long  valley : 

**  Quaeque  pavet  longa  spumantein  valle  Chara- 
drum 
Neris.” 

Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanos  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  these  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; for  although  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  names  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  such  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis;  one  along  the  coast  lending  from 
the  joss  of  the  Anigraea,  and  the  other  across  the 
mountains.  Upon  the  coast- road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (1.)  Astros  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing from  Nauplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  during  the 
War  of  Independence, and  has  become  of  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Greek*  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  a promontory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  about  10  minutes  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanus.  Although  the  town  is 
Of  modem  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astrum  {"Atrrpor)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
occurs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Argolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Prasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ina- 
chos.  (Ptokiii.  16.  § 11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontory  towards  the  river,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  built  of  large  unhewn  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  of 
Tirrns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls,  nor  are  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  Astros, 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Further  south,  at  St.  Andrew,  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  Kani,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  foundations  of  the  walls,  about 
9 feet  in  breadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towers.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  mountains  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  Zdvitza , wo  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  southern  side  the  ruins  of  a fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  Zdvitza}  close  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  of  Luku,  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Museum  of  Athens  possesses  a fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  bas-reliefs,  brought  from  this  place. 
The  ancient  remains  at  Luku  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  other  which  liave  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
Luku  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Parnoti,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivers  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  rood  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a lofty  rock,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  JJelleniko. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Boss  suppose  that  the 
wall  at  Astros  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  believe  that 
the  ruins  at  Luku  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  that 
distance.  Curtius,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  St.  A ndreto  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Pausanias  came  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  tho  wall  at 
Astros  belongs  to  a much  more  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  the  re- 
mains at  Luku  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a town,  and 
are  more  characteristic  of  a Homan  villa  than  of  an 
Hellenic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  Thucydides  and  Pausanias  seem  fatal, — 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  city  at  tho 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea:  and  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Supposing 
Luku  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  St.  Andrew 
must  be  those  of  a city  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  tho  route  of  Pausanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  cither  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  he  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy ; but 
the  city  at  St.  Andrew,  being  in  the  plain  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  latter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
further  south  at  Tyro.  [Prasiae.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnon,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laconia,  is  a district  now 
3 A 4 
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called  Tzahmia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
peculiar  dialect,  which  more  closely  resembles  the 
ancient  Greek  than  any  of  the  other  dialects  spoken 
in  modern  Greece.  Their  principal  town  is  Kasta- 
nitza.  Their  name  is  evidently  a corruption  of 
Iaiconia;  but  Thiersch  conjecture*  with  some  pruba- 
bility,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cynurians,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenacity  of 
mountaineers  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  A 
full  account  of  the  Tzakuiiic  dialect  has  been  given 
by  Thiersch  ( Abhandiang . (Ur  Hayr.  A bad.  voL  i. 
p.  511,  seq.),  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Leake's  Ptlojkmnesitica  (p.  304,  seq.). 

(For  an  account  of  Cynuria  in  general  see  Leake, 
Marta,  vol.  iL  p.  482,  ieq.,  Peloponnesinca,  p.  294, 
seq.:  Boblaye,  litcherthts,  p.  65,  seq. ; Ross,  Jitittu 
im  Peloponnt s,  p.  158,  seq.;  Curtins,  Prlopotmtsos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

CYNU'RIA,  a district  in  Arcadia  mentioned  only 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis, 
was  situated  north  of  Phigalice  and  Parrhosia.  We 
may  infer  from  the  name  tljat  these  Cjnurians  were 
the  same  as  the  Cynurians  on  the  east  coast,  but  we 
have  no  account  of  any  historical  connection  between 
them.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4;  Curtius,  Ptloponnuo*, 
vol.  i.  p.  164.) 

CYNUS  (Kovov:  EtL  K lirtas,  Kureuov),  the 
principal  sea-port  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  was  situated 
on  a cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Opuntian 
gulf,  opposite  Aedt'psus  in  Euboea,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Opus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425; 
Paus.  x.  1.  § 2.)  Livy  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  position  of  Cymes,  when  he  describes  it  as 
situated  on  the  esmst,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  from 
Opus.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  Cynus  was  an  ancient  town, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (IL  ii. 
531),  and  reported  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  the  tonib  of  the  Litter  was 
shown  there.  (Strab.  Lc.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  called  Palropyrgo,  and  some  Hellenic  remains, 
about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  LiranaUs 
(Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  60,  ix.  p.  446,  xiii.  p.  615;  Mela, 
iL  3;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 10;  Stcph. 
B.  s.  t\).  (Leake,  Surlktm  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  174, 
seq.) 

CYON  (KJor;  Eth.  Kwfrijt),  a city  of  Caria. 
Stcphanus  (s.  c.)  cites  the  Carica  of  Apollonius,  and 
adds  that  it  was  once  called  Canebium.  Cramer 
(Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  216)  observes  that  there 
are  autonomous  coins  of  Cyou,  with  the  epigraph 
Ko.  Kwt.  Kviraer.  [G.  L.j 

CYPAERA  (K^vaipo,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  45),  or 

CYPUARA  (Liv.  xxxii.  13),  for  these  names  ap- 
parently indicate  the  same  place,  was  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  Tbes- 
saliotis.  near  the  coniines  of  Dolopia. 

CYPARI'SSIA.  1.  (Ki/vapMrtria,  Strab.  viii.  pp. 
349,  359;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Liv.  xxxii.  21 ; Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  7 ; Kuvapi<r<rT}«ir,  Horn.  IL  ii.  593 ; Kwapwr- 
auti,  l’aus.  iv.  36.  § 7 ; Kinrdpiaoat,  Ptol.  iii.  1 6. 
§ 7;  Ktnrdpi <r<roj.  S:\lax,  p.  16;  Mela,  iL  3:  Eth. 
Kovopurertfi/f,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345;  Paus.  L c. ; Ste- 
phanus  alone  has  the  form  Kwap«nr«vj),  a town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  situated  a little 
south  of  the  river  Cypariasus,  upon  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Cyparissian  gulf. 
(Plin.  Mela.  IL  cc.)  This  gulf  was  72  miles  in 
circuit  according  to  Pliny,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
promontory  of  Icbthys  on  the  north,  and  by  that  of 
Cyparissium  on  the  south.  Cyparis*ia  was  the  only 
town  of  importance  upon  the  « esters  coast  of  Mes- 
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sen ia  between  Pylua  and  Triphylia.  It  is  nm- 
tionwl  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (IL  L c.),  aid 
apj-r  trs  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earths*  to 
the  latest  times.  It  was  beautifully  situated  open 
the  sides  of  one  of  the  offshoots  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  which  run  along  this  part  of  the  M»- 
genian  coast.  Upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  rack* 
now  occupied  by  a castle  built  in  the  middle  age, 
stood  the  ancient  acropolis.  There  is  no  hartoor 
upon  the  M««*enian  coast  north  of  Pylon;  but  Leake 
remarks  that  the  roadstead  at  Cypariswa  seems  to 
be  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  coast ; and  in  aniit&t 
times  the  town  probably  possessed  an  artificial  har- 
bour, since  traces  of  a mole  may  still  be  sees  &pn 
the  sea-shore.  This  was  probably  constructed  ou 
the  restoration  of  Measene  by  Eparainoodas;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  the  capital  of  tbe  w* 
state  with  a port,  and  no  spot  was  so  suitable  fcr 
this  object  as  Cypariasia.  Hence  wre  find  * 
and  the  harbour  Cyparisaia  " mentioned  together  by 
Scylax  (p.  16).  Pauaanias  found  in  the  town  s 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  Cyparissia. 
The  town  continued  to  coin  money  down  to  tbe  tin* 
of  Severus.  In  tl»e  middle  ages  it  was  called  Anba- 
dm,  a name  which  was  transferred  from  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  to  this  place  upon  tbe  coast.  It 
continued  to  bear  this  name  till  iU  destruction  by 
Ibrahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebuilt  it  roomed  its 
ancient  name  Cyparissia,  by  which  it  is  now  called. 
Some  remains  of  ancient  walla  may  be  traced  araasi 
the  modem  castle ; and  below  the  castle  on  the  akpe 
of  the  hill,  near  the  church  of  St.  George,  are  an* 
fragments  of  columns.  On  the  south  aide  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  sea- shore,  a fine  stream  rushes 
out  of  the  rock  and  flows  into  the  sea ; and  a little 
above  is  a basin  with  a spring  of  water,  near  which 
are  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  structure. 
This  is  the  ancient  fountain  sacred  to  Dionysus, 
which  Pamsanias  perceived  near  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  on  the  road  from  i’ylus. 

Stephanua  calls  Cyparissia  a city  of  Tripbjh*, 
and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  349)  also  distinguishes  between 
the  Tri  phylum  and  Mease  man  Cyparissia,  bat  on 
what  authority  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  Motto, 
vol.  L p.  68,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Hechrrckcs, Ac, p.  115; 
Curtius,  Ptloponncaos,  vuL  iL  p»  184,  seq.) 
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2.  In  Laconia.  [Asorus,  No.  5.1 
CYPARISSIUM.  [CtfabissiaJj 
CY PARPSSIUS  SINUS.  [Ctparjssia] 
CYPARISSUS.  1.  (Kinrd^ttrrror : Eth . Kws- 
ptaatv j),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.  It  is  mentioned  b the  Homeric  ads* 
logne  (iL  ii.  519)  along  with  Prtbo  (Delphi),  aid 
is  described  by  Dicaearchus  (80)  as  situated  io  the 
interior  ctf  Phocis.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  bek* 
Lycoreia,  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  height* 
of  Parnassus  (ix.  p.  423),  which  position  a mca 
probable  than  llie  one  assigned  to  it  by  Pansanias 
who  supposes  Cyparissus  to  be  the  ancient  saw  ^ 
the  place  afterward*  called  Anticyra  (x.  36-  § 3)> 
Cyparissus  is  also  menriujed  by  Statius  (Tkcb.  ra. 
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344)  and  Btepliauns  (#.  r.).  If  we  follow  the 
authority  of  Strabo  respecting  the  position  of  Cypa- 
ri&sus,  its  site  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
mountain,  midway  between  the  Schiste  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  579.) 

2.  A river  of  Mcsscnia.  [CrrAUissiA.] 

CYPASIS  (Kwrtum),  a commercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  of  the  Hcbrus,  on  the  Bay  of 
Meins.  (Scylax,  p.  27 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPHANTA  (ra  Kwpoj'ra),  a town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Laconia,  belonging  to  the  Eleuthero- 
I -a cones.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a place  of  some  importance. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  § 2;  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
1'U>1.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
a * situated  6 stadia  frem  Zarax,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ; and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  city.  Pausanias  adds  that  Cyphanta 
contained  a temple  of  Asclepius,  called  Stcihaeum, 
and  a fountain  issuing  from  a rock,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  a blow  of  the  lance  of  Atnlantc. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. At  the  distance  of  6 stadia  from  Zarax 
(Hieraka),  there  is  no  site  for  a town  or  a harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and  , 
little-frequented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so  j 
close  U>  one  another.  Moreover  Pausanias  says  that  j 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cyphanta  is  200  stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  {Tyro)  to 
Zarax  ( I/ieraica ) is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  places  Cyphanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax ; and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Cyparissi  that  there  is  any  place  with  a harbour 
and  a fountain.  Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblave  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias  wow  ardbia,  into 
iKarbs  trrdSia.  Cyparissi  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  from  liieraka , and  200  stadia  from 
Tyro. 

In  his  Marta.  Leake  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cypa- 
rissi; but  in  his  Peloponnesiaca,  he  supposes  its 
aite  to  liave  been  further  north  at  Lenidhi.  If  wo 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro , this 
position  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
further  north,  at  St.  A ndrtw  in  the  Cynuria.  [Cy- 
k L'KLA ; Pkasiae.]  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  500, 
aeq.,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  301 ; Boblayc,  Recherche* , 
p.  101 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  voL  ii.  p.  305.) 

CYPHARA.  [Cytakra.] 

CYPHUS  (Ku<po$:  Kth.  Kmfxuos).  a town  of 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
fuot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  746;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  441;  Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanus 
(#.  r.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cy  pirns, 
one  mentioned  by  Hornet-,  and  the  other  by  Lyco- 
pliron;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
taken. (Hemsterb.  ad  Arist.  Plut.  p.  1 16.) 

CYPRUS  (Kwwpor : Kth.  and  Adj.  Kwwpior,  Ku- 
wpuut6%,  Kww puis,  Kuwpirrji,  Cyprius,  Cypriacus : 
Kibris),  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a multitude  of  names.  1.  Acamantis  (’Axapav. 
t it).  2.  Amathasia  (' AnaOovo  ia).  3.  Aspclia. 

4.  Colima.  5.  Cerastia  (Ktpainli).  6.  Cryptos 

(Kpvrrii).  7.  Macaria  (Maaopi'a).  8.  Meionis 
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(Mrjiom).  9.  Ophiusa  (Ophiusia  arva,  Ov.  Met. 
x.  229).  10.  Spheceia  (S<fa]Ktia). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  island  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.,  between 
Cape  Acatnas  and  the  islands  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KAfI8«f),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  /.  c. ; Plin.  v.  35 ; Agathein.  i.  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  island  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a long 
narrow  peninsula,  running  in  a NE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fancifully  by  the  old  writers  to 
a fleece  (Agathem.  /.  c.),  or  to  a Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  276).  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  ML 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  the  height 
of  7000  feet.  The  slopes  descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
S.  shores:  on  the  former  side  the  chain  is  bold  and 
rugged ; on  the  S.  side  the  scenery  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
Wiwded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  mountains  contained  copper  (xaAx&s  Kww pios, 
acs  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tanuuwus,  Amathus,  Soli,  and  Curion 
(Plin.  xii.  60,  xxxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were:  the 
“ adamas  vergens  in  aerium  colorem  " (Plin.  xxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  lias  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mineralogy , p.  401); 
— the  “smaragdos"  (xxxvii.  17),  emerald;  the 
“ chalcoemaragdos  turbida  aereis  venis”  (xxxvii.  19), 
malachite  (?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  “ pae- 
deros  " (xxxvii.  22),  opal;  “achates”  (xxxvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbcsfcw  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  flowring  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  xi.  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  c bwbrjs — the  plaything 
(&0vppa)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A list  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  ( Turley  and  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 
foil.).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  ydpdijsa,  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cyprian  with  a great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  taught  by  Prometheus  of  old.  (Aescb./¥om.  109.) 

The  level  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Citium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediaeus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  a< 
these  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
begins  his  description  of  the  island  with  Cape  Aca- 
rnas  ('Aao.uai),  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  summits  rising  towards  the  N. 
(Comp.  Ptol.  v.  14  § 1;  Plin.  v.  31;  Stadiasm.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modern  name,  after  the  cede 
b rated  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  Ilayhios  Fpip/ta- 
nios , w hich  is  shortened  into  St.  JHfano.  The  next 
\ point,  iu  a S.  direction,  is  Drepanon  (bpe-nasoy,  Ptol. 
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v.  14.  § 1 : Trepano).  Then  the  roadstead  and 
harbour  of  Paphos  (nd$ot).  The  cape  which  closes 
the  bay  of  Bnffo  to  the  W.  is  the  ZephTrinm  Pro- 
i non  tori  um  (Z Kpvptor,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 1 : Ztfvpia 
&Kf>a,  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
land, Anrinoe  (’ApoWn).  followed  by  Phrurium 
(ipovyiov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 1 : Capo  Blanco ).  At  a 
little  distance  further  inland  was  Hierocepia  (*I«po- 
mpria,  Strab-  p.  684).  Then  follow  Palaopaphos 
(naAatra'twt:  Kukla  or  Konuklia ).  Boosurs  (Booo- 
ovpa : Bisur ),  Treta  (Tphra:  Tern),  and  Curium 
(Kuvpjoe)  with  a port  built  by  the  Arrives  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Curias  (Koi/pla* : Capo  delle 
Gatte),  at  a little  distance  from  which  are  some  salt 
marshes  which  receive  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycos 
(Awrov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2).  A math  us  ('A>*a0oi-*: 
Old  Limasol),  which  next  followed,  was  a Phoenician 
colony.  Beyond  was  the  little  town  of  Palaea  (nd- 
Aoia,  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
shaped  like  a breast  (fuurroedk'f),  Olympus  ( OAufi- 
vos : Monte  Sta.  Croce).  Citium  (Kcrior)  was  a 
large  town  with  a harbour  that  could  1*  closed ; to 
the  W.  of  it  was  the  little  river  Tetius  (Tertoi,  Ptol 
v.  14.  § 2:  Tests),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontory 
1 tales  (A^i$«»,  Ptol.  l.c.:  Kiti).  A rugged  line  of 
coast  follows  for  several  miles  alone  a hay  which  lies 
between  this  headland  and  that  of  Throni  (0pdeo«: 
Pila).  Above  PedaHtun  (nijWAiov:  Ca/to  della 
Grrga ),  tire  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a hill 
with  a temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bour Laoeolla  (ArdeoAAa:  Porta  Arrtio  din  t Lu- 
cola).  Ammochostns  ( Aw*dxaKrroj.  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§3;  Stadiasm . § 287),  near  the  river  Pediaeus  (Ile- 
Juxlot),  a name  which  has  been  transmitted  bv  cor- 
ruption to  the  Venetian  Fanuvjosta.  Further  N. 
was  Salami*  (2«Ao^ir),  EIma  (’EAala,  Ptol.  Lc.: 
Chattlubcmau),  Urania  (Obparirji  w*.W  iSpijr, 
Nunn.  Dionps.  xiii.  450),  Carpasia  (Kapwacrm),  and 
the  pn*mnut*«ry  called  Dinaretum,  with  the  island* 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (at  KAtt3«i).  The  iron- 
bound  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
(•recks  ('Axouw  axrVj : Jaltmsn),  trim  the  story 
that  Teucer  and  his  colonist*  liad  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lami*, was  Aphrodiaium  ( 'AQpo&'urior,  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Mcurapla,  Ptol.  he.), 
Cerynia  (Kepvvua),  and  Lapetbus  (Actwjdoj:  La. 
pit  ho  or  Lapta).  Cape  Crummy  on  (KpoppAmv 
tor  pa)  was  the  most  X.  point  of  the  island;  near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Cerbia  (K«ptf«'a)  and  Soli  (2dAoi). 
The  promontory  of  CaUinusa  (KoAAlroocra)  com- 
plete the  circuit  of  the  island.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeis  (Aiw«*a),  Limenia  (A tutvta), 
Tamav.ua  (Ta^afradj),  Tremithus  (T ptp.&ovs), 
Leucnaia  (An oewaia),  Chytrns  (Xtrrpos),  and  Ma- 
rium  (Mcunov).  An  account  of  these  places  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads : mast  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant . viii.  5.  § 3,  c.  Apion.  1.  18;  comp. 
Vine.  Am.  1,  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 


(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  On  the  invasion  of  Aegypt 
by  Cambynes  Cyprus  surrendered  to  the  Peraans, 
and  furnished  a squadron  for  the  expedition.  (Hemd. 
iii.  19.)  It  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Dairies 
(Herod.  Hi.  91.)  During  the  Ionian  revolt  the 
whole  island,  except  Amathus,  threw  off  the  Peraan 
yoke.  The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  Persians 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  success,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Onesilus  slain.  After  this 
the  island  was  again  subject  to  Dareius  (Herod,  v. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  fur- 
nished 150  ships.  (Herod,  vii.  90.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Salami*,  a Grecian  flert 
was  despatched  to  Cyprus  and  reduced  the  grater 
part  of  it.  (Thuc.  i.  94.)  The  Athenians  sent 
out  another  expedition  against  it,  but  in  consequence 
of  a plague  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attempt  was 
relinquished.  (Thuc.  i.  112.)  The  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  its  history  belongs  to  the  times  of  Evagoras, 
king  of  Salami*,  when  Hellenic  customs  and  civili- 
zation received  a new  impulse,  ne  was  succeeded 
by  hi*  son  Xicocles  ; another  Evsgora*.  son  of  Xi- 
cocles,  was  joined  with  Phucion,  to  recover  Cyprus 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  revolted. 
(Diod.  xvi.  42, 46.)  Cyprus  again  became  a tributary 
to  the  Persian*,  and  remained  such  till  tlie  battle  of 
Issu*,  when  the  several  states  declared  for  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  120 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian  ii.  20.)  They 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  100  ships  along  with  the  Phoenicians. 
(Arrian,  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  up.  Cyprus  fell  with  Aegypt  to  the  lot  of  Pto- 
lemy. Demetrius  invaded  the  island  with  a power- 
ful fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  bretber 
Mercians,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salami*,  which  be 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a sea-fight — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  a.  c. 
306, — the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  De- 
metrius. (Di<d.  xx.  47 — 53;  Plut.  Demctr.  15— 

1 8 ; Pol  yarn.  ir.  7.  § 7 ; Justin,  xv.  2.)  In  b.  c. 
295,  Ptolemy  recovered  the  island,  and  it  beex-ne 
from  this  time  an  integral  portion  of  the  Aegyptiin 
monarchy.  (Plut.  JMrmetr.  35,38.)  It  formed  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  the 
timber  of  Olympus  was  used  for  the  navy  of  Aegypt, 
and  its  metallic  and  other  riches  contributed  to  the 
revenue.  Independent ly  of  its  importance  as  a mi- 
litary position,  tlie  Ptolemies  had  a personal  interest 
in  shearing  it  as  a place  of  refuge  far  themselves  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  revo- 
lutions. Under  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  government 
of  the  inland  was  committed  to  some  one  belonging 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  called 
the  **  kinsmen  of  the  king."  This  viceroy  had  full 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  hucr^tian  « 
which  be  is  entitled  orpnrnjybi  sal  rwtiepx9* 
di>x«p«vs  h Kara  rvt<Jor.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia 
founded  the.  Cyprian  cities  which  bore  the  none 
his  wife  — Amnoe.  On  the  decline  and  fail 


in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  tlie  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
bnt  there  can  be  no  d^nbt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  passed  fn-m  the  Phoe-  ' 
nirians  to  the  Greek*.  Under  Ama&is  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Aegypt ian  throne  (Herod,  ii.  , 
182);  be  probably  sent  over  African  colonists.  \ 


Aegypt.  Cyprus  with  Cyrenaica  was  the  only  fcrrign 
possession  remaining  to  the  crown.  Polycrates,  an 
Arp  re.  about  n.  c.  21 7,  was  governor  of  Cyprus,  r*i 
secured,  by  his  faithfulness  and  integrity,  the  island 
for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  infant  son  and  success* 
of  Phi  locator.  On  the  division  of  the  monarchy 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Phikwnetic  and  Eoer- 
getea,  Euergetea,  in  cuntra vectiao  of  the  anazxtmect 
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was  anxious  to  tukc  Cyprus  to  his  share.  In  R.  c. 
154,  Euergetcs  went  to  Rome,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  but  no  Roman  anny, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  ; but  Philometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  had  already  occupied  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force,  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
head  of  his  mercenary  troops,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shut  up  in  Lapethus,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  The  Romans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  concluded.  During  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  but  un- 
successfully. On  tiie  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Aegypt,  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus.  Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen-mother,  Alex- 
ander became  king  of  Aegypt,  Lathyrus  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  B.  o 107 — 89.  When  Lathyrus 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  the  island ; but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Auletes  occupied  the  throne  of 
Aegypt,  another  Ptolemy,  a younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prince  had  obtained  from  the 
Roman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  their  friend. 
(Cic .pro  Sett.  26;  Schol.  Rob.  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  L c.),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  58.  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
23;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.  A M rogation  ” was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  execution  this  act  of  fright- 
ful injustice.  Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
mission; but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
spatched a friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of  I 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the  j 
Paphian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a voluntary  death,  (l’lut.  Cat.  Min.  34,  39.)  Cy- 
prus became  a Roman  province,  and  the  fatal  trea-  ! 
surra  amassed  by  the  king,  were  )xnired  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  (Pat.  Yell.  ii.  45.)  The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  7 ; ad  Aft 
vi.  2),  but  had  a quaestor  of  its  own  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  ! 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of  \ 
justice  (ad  AU.  v.  21).  In  B.  c.  47,  it  was  given  I 
by  Caesar  to  Arainoe  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and  I 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  95.)  M. 
Antonios  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  41;  comp.  Strah. 
p.  685.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
b.  c.  27,  it  w.is  made  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  In  b.  c.  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a “ legatus  ” and  a “ quaestor.”  (Marquardt, 
Beckers  Rom.  A //.vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172;  Orell.  Inter. 
3102.)  The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphos.  (Act. 
A pat.  xiii.  6,  7.)  From  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xiii.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish 
extraction;  and  in  the  fatal  insurrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Milman,  Mitt, 
of  Jews,  voLiii.  p.  1 12.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors it  was  governed  by  a “ Consularis,”  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  from  Paphos  to  Sal  am  is  or 
Constantia  (Hierocl.).  In  a.  i>.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a.  d. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harun  el  Rashid, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Xicephoma  II.  Isaac  Angelus  lost  tho 
island  where  Alexis  Cornmenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  dc  Lion,  a.  d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templars,  but  afterwurds  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty,  and  in  a.  d.  1 192,  gave  it  to  King  Guido  of 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  was  never  again  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  Tho 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated;  the  worship 
had  but  little  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphism of  Hellas,  but  was  rather  a deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  orgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygia.  Tho  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
os  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a rude  conical  stone.  (Tac.  Jlist.  ii.  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment.  (Comp.  Athcn.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophrastus  had  composed  a treatise 
upon  the  same  subject.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Tidpa.)  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Cyprus,  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Borrell,  Notice  tttr 
(jnelq.  Med.  gr.  des  Itois  de  Chypre.  Paris,  1 836 ; 
Meursius,  Creta,  Cyprus, 8tc.,Anu>t.  1675;  IV Anri  11c, 
Mem.  de  CAcad.  des  Inter,  vol.  xxxii.  p 548 ; Mariti, 
Viaggi,  vol.  i.;  Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Aruicht.  aus 
der  Lcrante;  Turner's  Levant ; vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528; 
Engel,  Kypros;  Ross,  Reisen  nach  Kus,  J/alikar- 
nassos,  Rhodes,  und  der  InselnCyjpem,  Halle,  1852 ; 

[ Luynes,  Numismatique  et  Inscriptions  Cypriotes , 
Paris,  1852.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CY'PSELA  (KttyfAa).  a town  on  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  Ipsala.  or  Chapsylar,  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322,329;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13;  Stcph.  Byz.  s.v.; 
Aim.  Comn.  vii.  p.  204  ; Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii. 
40,  4 1 ; Mela,  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PSELA  (KitycAa:  Eth.  Ki/if^Alvos),  a fortress 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Mantineians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sciritis.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Cypscla  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselns:  the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  Cypecla 
from  the  district  Sciritis.  [Basilis.] 

CYPTA'SIA  (Kinrraofa),  a place  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  (Ptol.  v.  4),  apparently  the  same 
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which  the  Table  places  7 miles  from  Sinope  on  the 
road  to  Amisus,  under  the  name  of  Cloptasa.  Ha- 
milton {Restarches,  ifc.  voL  i.  p.  306)  supposes  that 
it  may  be  a place  on  the  coast  now  called  Choban- 
lar.  [G.  L.] 

CYRA  [Cyrksciiata]. 

CYRAUNIS.  [Ckbciha.] 

CYRBE  (KupSy:  Eth.  KvpSaiot),  a city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  by  llecataeus  in  bit  Asia.  (Steph. 
B.Vr.)  [G.L.] 

CYRENAEI.  [Cyrexaica.] 

CYREXA'ICA  (y  Kvpyraly  Herod,  iv. 

199;  ^ K vpyvaia,  Strab.  xvii.  p 837;  y K vpy- 
rcuKo  iicapx'ia,  Ptol.  iv.  4 ; CyrenaTca  Provincia, 
CyrenaTca  Africa,  and  CyrenaTca  simply,  Mela,  i. 
8.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  5,  &c.:  Adj.  Kvpyraixbt,  especially 
with  reference  to  tlic  philosophic  sect  founded  by 
Aristippus,  y Kvpyvamy  <pi\oao<pla,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  837 ; Diop.  Laiirt.  ii.  85 ; K vpyrtuos,  CywiuJCM, 
Cyrenaeua,  Cyrenensis),  a district,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  a province  of  N.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pkxtapous  (n«rravoAij, 
Ptol.;  Agathem.  it  5),  Pkxtapolis  Libyak 
(TUrrdvoKis  Aituys,  Joseph,  vit.  38;  Sext.  Rnf. 
13),  and  Pentatoutaxa  Reoio  (Plin.  1.  c.).* 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  Cyrene,  the 
capital  of  the  district;  ami  the  latter  from  its  fire 
chief  cities,  namely,  Cyrene,  Barca,  Tbuchsira 
(aft.  Arsines:),  HbsPKKIDES  (aft.  Berenice),  and 
Apollon  I a,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Cyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  Cyrenaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Penta polls  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  tense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  Cyrene,  when 
that  city  was  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  E. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de- 
fined, being  placed  at  the  Chkksonesus  Maoxa 
(Ras-et-Tin),  or  at  the  Catabathmus  Major 
( Marsa  Soilom  or  Akabet  et  Kebira , the  present 
boundary  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt),  according  as 
Marmakica  was  included  in  Cyrenaica  or  not.  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Arae 
Philakxorum.1  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of  j 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Phaza-  | 
xla  (Penas).  (Scylax,  p.  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadiasm.  p.  451;  Sail.  Jug.  19  ; Mela,  Plin.  ; 
U.  cc.).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (Libycum  Mare),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  tabic  land,  known  os 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast.  It 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of  ] 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Boueum  [ 
Pr.  ( Reu  Teyonas,  S.  of  Ben-Ghazi),  between 
which  and  the  Cheraonosus  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a seg- 
ment of  a circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 


* It  is  also  called  “ Libya  about  Cyrene"  (I)ion 
Cass.  iiii.  12,  Kprrry  t«  ptrk  At€vys  rys  wepi 
Kvpyty  y.  Act.  A post.  ii.  10,  t<1  pipy  rys  A iSuys 
rys  Kartt  K upijryr). 
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long,  and  its  arc  above  200.  lying  directly  oppositr 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the  distance  of  about  200 
miles. 

From  its  position,  formation,  climate,  and  aril, 
this  region  is  perliaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  c-a 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It*  centre  is  occupied  by 
a moderately  elevated  tuble-land,  whose  edge  rnr* 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  is  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  inter- 
sected by  mountain  streams  running  through  mines 
filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  well  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  sea- breezes  {ran 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  The 
various  terraces  enjoyed  a great  diversity  of  di- 
mates,  and  produced  a corresponding  variety  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  suecaeiv* 
harvests,  at  the  different  elevations,  lasted  for  eight 
month*  out  of  tho  twelve.  (Herod,  iv.  198,  199; 
Diod.  iii.  50;  Arrian.  Ind.  43;  Eustath.  ad  Ihcm. 
Perieg.  312.)  The  table  land  extend*  some  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  N\V.  slopes  that 
it  enjoys  the  physical  advantages  now  described,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  Jebd 
Akdar  — i.  e.  the  Green  Mountain.  Among  i Is 
products  are  enumerated  corn,  oil,  wine,  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  especially  date*,  figs,  and  almonds  (ScvL 
p.  46  ; Diod.  iii.  49  ; Plin.  xiiL  4.  s.  9,  xvii  30. 
§ 4;  Synes.  Epist.  133,  147);  cucumbers  (Plin.xx. 
1.  s.  3),  truffle*  (/uVv,  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xix.  3. 
s.  12);  cabbage  (Ath.  i.  p.  27,  iii.  p.  100),  box 
(Tbeophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  15),  saffrou  (Ath.  iv. 
p.  682:  Plin.  xxi.  6.  s.  17;  Synes.  Epist.  133), 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 
(Tbeophr.  11.  P.  vi.  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xxi. 
4.  s.  10) ; and  a very  rare  plant,  for  which  the 
coantry  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  Silpkhsm . 
or  lastrp ilium,  the  plant  which  produced  the  gum 
resin,  called  laser  (owhx  Kuotj  valor),  which  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  physidam 
(Herod,  iv.  169;  Dioscor.  iii.  84;  Tbeophr.  //.  P.  vi. 
3;  Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131;  Plin.ii. 
3.  s.  1 5,  xix.  3.  s.  1 , xxii.  23 ; Plaut.  Rud.  iii.  1 
16  ; Eckhel,  Doctr.  A’uzn.  Vet.  vol.  iv.  p.  119; 
Mionnet,  Descr.  de  Med.  voL  vi.  pp.  373,  foil.:  the 
plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance;  Della 
Celia,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli , &c.;  Pacha,  Foyqys 
dans  la  Marmariqw , &c.,  p.  250).  The  district 
was  also  famous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  Epist  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  w ere  kept  at  Cyrene 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  2,  Ath.  iii.  p.  100; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Syncs.  Epist.  40;  Diod  xvii. 
49;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  its 
ostriches  (Synes.  Epist.  133).  As  some  check 
upon  all  the.se  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locusts  (Plin.  xi. 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  EpiL  lx.;  JuL  Obeeq.  90;  On*.  *• 

1 1 ; Syncs.  Epist.  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  disposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxury. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentioned  as 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  known  times 
were  tl>e  Aischisae  on  the  W.,  the  Asbystak  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giijg.vmmak  on  the  E.;  but  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  people;  had  already  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settles* ; and, 
during  ti»e  whole  period  of  ancient  history,  Cyre- 
naica is  essentially  a part  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
(A  few  other  tribe*  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  fr.4. 
a.  10.)  The  first  Greek  settlement,  of  which  wv 
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hare  any  clear  account,  was  effected  by  Battue  ' 
(Diet.  of  Biog.  9.  ».).  who  led  a colony  from  the 
island  of  Thera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
island  of  Platea  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  built  C TRUCK  (n.  c.  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  founded,  governed  the  i 
country  during  8 reigns,  though  with  comparatively  | 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of  ! 
these  the  earliest  were  T kith kiua  and  Hesperii>r.s, 
then  Barca,  a colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Lvbian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendenre  of  Barca,  and  the  injury  indicted  on  the 
country  by  the  Persian  invasion  under  Caxnbyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kingB  of  Cyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a re- 
public established  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury  b.  c.  [Cyrene].  When  Alexander  invaded 
Kgypt  the  Cyrenaeans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
( Died.  xvii.  49 ; Curt.  ir.  7).  The  country  wns  made 
to  inject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c. 
321.  (Diod.  xviii.  19 — 21,  xx.40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Teucheira  was  called  Arsinoe,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely  eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  PtolemaTs,  and  Cyrene  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  the  five  cities  of  Cyrene, 
Apollonia,  PtolemaTs,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apion,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
It.  C.  117,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
country  to  the  Homans  by  his  testament,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a later  date,  apparently  through  a confusion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a Homan  province. 
(Ur.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  Ill,  J lithr.  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ; Sext.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
first  the  Homans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a tribute  (Cic.  dt  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states; 
and,  after  Lucullus  had  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
vain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Plut.  Lucull.  2;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 2).  the 
Homan*  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a province,  under  the  name  of 
Cvrenaica  (probably  in  B.c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Crete,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Motel lus  Creticus,  b.  c.  67  [Creta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Creta-Cyrene,  Creta  et 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  simply,  was  constituted  a senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a legatus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Ore Hi,  hucr.  Nos.  3658,  3659 ; 
BiVkh,  Carp.  Inter.  Grate.  Nos.  2588,  3532, 
3548;  Grater,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
rol.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70  ; Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840;  Senec.  Controv.  iv.  27 ; Suet.  Vttp.  2; 
Marquardt,  Becker  9 Rom.  A llerth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  1 , p. 
223.)  Under  Constantine,  Crete  and  Cyrenaica 
were  made  separate  provinces;  the  latter  was  called 
Libya  Superior,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a pauses.  (Bucking,  Xotit.  Ihgn.  vol.  i. 
p.  137;  Marquardt,  l.  c.)  It  should  be  observod 
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that,  under  the  Homans,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  Map.marica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  southwards  from 
Axylis,  a town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Cherso- 
nc.su  s Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settled  there  under 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4;  Act.  A post.  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220, 000  Romans  and  Cyrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  peat  difficulty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  sufferings  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
PtolemaTs,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  (Calatlatit  <fc. ; Epist.  57,  78, 
125;  dt  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a later  period  by  Pro- 
copius ( Aedif, I vi.  2).  In  a.  D.  616,  the  Persian 
Chosroea  overthrew  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  country  in  a.  i».  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  cd.  Milman.) 

Fur  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  tho 
Cyrcnaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Bokeum  (Rat  Tajonat),  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimportant  places,  whose 
positions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§3;  SYRTEs).N.of  this  promontory  lay  IIf.speuides 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghazi ),  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Latiion,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hkrctus 
Arknak,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
Ixicus  Hesperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teuciieira  (aft.  Amino?, 
Taukra ),  then  to  Ptolkmais  (Tolmeita),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Cities:  Barca  itself  lay  about  12  miles 
inland:  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phtccs  (Rat  Sem  or 
Rat-al- Razat),  the  N.-most  headland  of  the  part  of 
the  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  then 
ApolLOKIA  (Marta  Sovta),  the  former  port  of 
Ctrkne,  which  lies  inland,  about  8 miles  from  the 
coast.  SK.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naustathiiuh  (Marta- 
al-Iialal,  or  A l Xatroun ),  then  the  promontory 
Zkphykum,  then  Darnih  (I)erna),  Axylir,  ami 
the  Chrksonksi  s Maoxa  (Ras-ut-Ttjn),  where  the 
coast  formed  a bay  (G.  of  Bomba),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platea  (Bomba),  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrium  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Aaid  fj 
rtpros,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 15:  A l Uiera).  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 * — IS)  mention*  a large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  aiul  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Cyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  wero 
called  Hkiut’LI.s  Arknak  ('HpoirArouj  0lv*s),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Y'klpi  M.  (to  ObtAea  bpy),  and 
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considerably  to  the  E.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  Rab- 
coucn  M.  (rb  BeuKuAurb?  Spot:  Ptol.  /.  c.  § 8). 
The  oasis  of  Aogila  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Cvrenaica.  (Della  Celia,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  di  Bar- 
ber ia  idle  F rontieri  Occidentals  delT  Egitto,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beecbev,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Tripoli  E.-ward,  i fc.,  London, 

1828,  4to.;  Pacho,  Re  la  turn  dun  Voyage  dans  la 
Mamvtrique,  la  Cyrenaique,  <fc.  Paris,  1827 — 

1829,  4 to,;  Barth,  Wawlrrungen  dnrch  das  Pu~ 

nische  tind  Kyrmaisehe  Kiistenland,  C.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  117, 
Ac.)  [P.  S.J 

CYRK'NE  or  CYRENAE  (b  Kvpbrr,.  Etk  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Ctrkxaiqa : Gkrcnnah,  very  large 
Hu.),  the  chief  city  of  Ctrenaica,  and  the  moot 
important  Hellenic  colony  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
u.  c.  631  by  Battus  and  a body  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  Island  of  Thera.  (The  date  is  variously 
stated,  but  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
favour  of  that  now  given;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  s.  a.: 
for  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  subsequent 
hist  >ry  of  the  house  of  Battus,  see  Did.  of  Biog.  s.v. 
Battus , and  Grot e. Hist. of  Greece , vol.iv.  p.39,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
shores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platca,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bomba , which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  years  of  suffer- 
ing, and  after  again  consulting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well -wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  it  for  a better  locality,  and 
conducted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  the 
actual  site  of  Cyrene.  Though  I rasa  was  deemed 
so  delectable  a region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Greeks  through  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
very  middle  of  that  “ projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast " (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  l>cen  de- 
scribed under  Ctrexaica,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  tike  Mediterranean,  in  a spot  backed  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasts  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1 800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  pours 
its  writers  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a most 
beautiful  ravine.  Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  ’AxdAAwvoi  Kphvi j,  Callim.  in  ApoU.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyre  the  name  of  the  fountain.  At  a later 
jn-riod  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Cyrene,  a Thessalian 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (Miillcr,  Do- 
rians, Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  § 7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbyst.vk;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
meadows  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to  j 
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resort  when  the  supplies  of  the  less  favoured  regia* 
fnrthcr  inland  began  to  fail.  A close  connection  sox 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Greek  settlers: 
and  not  only  did  the  former  imitate  the  customs  of 
the  latter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  races  co- 
alesced to  a much  greater  extent  than  was  usual  is 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  ta* 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Cyrene  had  a very  Urge 
admixture  of  Libyan  blood  by  the  marriages  id  tie 
early  settlers  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  ir.  186— 
189;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  appiie* 
even  to  the  royal  family;  and,  if  we  were  to  bdieit 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  of  Battus,  which  was  borne 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  successors  alternately 
with  the  Greek  name  Arcesilalis.  was  Libyan,  signi- 
fying ting ; and  we  have  another  example  in  that  of 
AUvdr,  king  of  Barca,  For  the  rest,  the  Libyans 
seem  to  have  formed  a body  of  subject  and  tributary 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  1G1).  They  were  altogether 
excluded  from  political  power,  which,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  constitution  of  the  other  states  of 
.Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers,  or  rather  <f 
t li<«e  of  them  who  had  already  been  among  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  lasted  daring  the 
greater  part  of  two  centuries,  from  n.  c.  630  to 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battus  and  Arce- 
silaiis  alternately;  and  a Delphic  oracle  was  quoted 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  and 
numbers,  (Herod,  iv.  163.)  Of  Battus  I.,  n.  g 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  hie  memory  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  open 
it  during  his  long  reign.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  subjects,  who  showed  bis  grave,  ajait 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  Agora 
was  joined  by  the  road  (cncvporrl)  bSds),  which  be 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  A polk 
(Pind.  Pglh.  v.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  A poll.  77;  Pan*, 
iii.  14,  x.  15;  CatnU.  vii.  6;  Diod.  Excerpt,  de  Yirt. 
et  Vit  p.  232.)  Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Arcesrilaiis  I.,  about  s.c. 
590 — 574;  but  that  of  his  successor,  Battus  II. 
(about  b.  c.  574 — 554),  su roamed  the  Prosperous, 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  monarchy; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  thau  a new  colonization.  An 
invitation  was  Issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  to  come  and  settle  at  Cyrene,  on  the 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  city  of  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
its  foundation  to  this  accession  of  immigrants,  who 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  ectmotf, 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  Gulf  if  Bomba. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)  The  lands  promised  to  the  new 
settlers  had  of  course  to  be  takeu  from  the  natives, 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.  The 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transferred  tb«r 
allegiance  to  Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ; but  the  Egyptians  were  met  by 
the  Cyreuaeans  in  I rasa,  and  were  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  This  conflict  is  memorable  as  the 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  and 
also  as  tho  proximate  cause  of  the  itcrthrow  ot 
A pries.  Under  Amasis,  however,  a dose  alliance  was 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Ecyptiaa 
king  took  his  wife  Lad  ice  from  the  house  of  Battus. 
(Herod,  ii.  180 — 181.)  The  misfortunes  of  die 
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son  of  Battus  IT.,  about  b.  c.  554 — 544,  whose  ty- 
ranny caused  the  secession  of  his  brothers,  the  foun- 
dation of  Barca,  and  tho  revolt  of  a large  number  of 
the  Libyan  Perioeci,  in  a conflict  with  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hoplites  were  shun ; «tnd  the  king  was 
soon  afterwards  strangled  by  his  brother  Learehus. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  successor,  Balt  us  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.  The  Cyre- 
naeans,  under  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  orucle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Demonax,  a Mantineian,  who  drew’  up 
for  them  a new  constitution;  by  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  house  on  the  people  were  more 
than  recovered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  his  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions. The  political  power,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
had  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonax  into  three 
tribes:  — (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioeci:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Crete:  (3)  Greeks  from  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegean:  and  a senate  was  also  con- 
stituted, of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident. (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)  In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Thera,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Cyrene.  We  read  of  Ephors,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  tho  Hippeis 
at  Sparta (Heracleid.  Pont. 4 ; Hesych.s.r.Tpwutonoi ; 
Knfttath.  ad  Horn,  Od.  p.  303;  Grote,  pp.  59,  60; 
Muller,  Aw.  Bk.  iii.  c.  4.  § 5,  c.  7 § 1.  c.  9.  § 13.) 
After  the  time  of  BattusIlL,  bis  son  Arcesilalis  111. 
and  his  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  constitution,  and  to  re-establish  despotism.  Their 
first  efforts  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile ; but  Arce- 
silafis  returned  at  the  head  of  a new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Cyrenc,  and  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.  Whether  from 
a desire  to  confirm  his  position,  or  simply  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  submission  to  Cambysea,  and  to  offer  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a present ; the  500  minae 
which  formed  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Cambyses 
so  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.  After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arcc- 
m tails  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  hod 
enjoined  moderation  in  tho  hour  of  success;  and,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  lie  retired  from  Cyrcne  to 
Barra,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Ala/.ir.  His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Rarca.  Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a great  part  of  the  country,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  liana  as  far  as 
Hesperidre,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrcne  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  city  unmolested  (Herod,  hr.  203,  204).  The 
effect  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
is  thus  described  by  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  66):  “ The 
victory  of  the  third  Arcesilalis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.  His  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  new 
colonists  whom  ArccailaUs  introduced  must  have 
necessitated  a fresh  distribution  of  land,  and  it  is 
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extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeci,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demonax  arc  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  Arcesilalis  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city.” 
Meanwhile  “ another  Battus  and  another  Arcesi- 
lalis have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  ran  out.**  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  lie  said ; but 
Arcesilalis  IV.  has  obtained  a place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  the 
king’s  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  60on  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
v.)  It  seems  to  have  been  tho  policy  of  this  princo 
to  destroy  tho  nobles  of  the  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  Is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a republic  was 
established  at  Cyrene,  and  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a significant  symbol  of  tho 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  b.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  basis,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  4);  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  Binned 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34 ; Plut. 
dt  Virt.  A/ul. ; Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  concluded  a treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvil  49;  Curt.  iv.  7),  after  whoso 
death  the  whole  country  became  a dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  sulwequently  a province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Ctkknaica.J  The  favours  bestowed  on 
Arouoxu,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  which  gra- 
dually sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a colony,  with  the  surname  of  Fla  via.  (Euscb. 
Chron.  \ Eckhel,  Vol  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  rilphium  : with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a footing  of  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  w hut  period  its  dominion 
over  th«  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  far  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Svrtis  is  disputed  [Arae  PhilaEWORUM]  ; some 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  holds 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a distinguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  another, 
Cameados,  was  the  founder  of  the  Thin!  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet  Callimachus,  who  boasted  a descent  from 
the  royal  house  of  Battas,  as  did  the  eloquent 
rhetorician  Syncs!  us,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Apollunia. 

The  ruiua  of  Cyrenc,  though  terribly  defaced,  are  ^ 
very  extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aque- 
ducts, temples,  theatres,  and  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  sculpture,  and  traces  of  paint-  i 
mgs.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  city  | 
stands,  is  a vast  subterraneous  necropolis;  and  the  [ 
mad  connecting  Cyme  with  its  port,  Apollonia,  still 
exists.  The  remains  do  not,  however,  enable  u*  to 
make  out  the  topography  of  the  city  with  sufficient  | 
exactness.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  t iv.  164)  and 
Diodorus  (six.  79)  that  the  Acropolis  was  sur- 
rounded with  water.  The  mins  are  fully  described 
by  Della  Celia  (pp.  138,  foil.),  Radio  (pp.  191,  full.),  | 
and  Barth  (p.  421,  foil.). 

The  coins  of  Cyreoe  are  numerous.  In  tlie  second 
of  the  two  specimens  here  annexed  the  obverse  re-  j 
presents  the  head  of  Zeus  Ainmon  and  the  reverse 
the  silphium,  which  formed  the  chief  article  in  the  1 
export  trade  of  Cyrenc.  [1*.  S.]  I 


COIX8  OF  CYRENE. 

CYRE’NE  ( Kvf'ijtnj),  is  one  of  several  unknown 
towns,  which  Stephanus  (a.  r.)  assigns  to  MassaHa 
If  these  notices  of  his  are  true  (see  ’AAwrtf , 'Acacia), 
Massalia  had  dependencies,  of  which  there  remains 
no  record  except  the  names.  £G.  L.  ] 

CYRESCHATA  (Kvperrxaro,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 5; 
Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  to  Kopo.  Strab.  xi.  517;  Cvro- 
polis  and  Cyreschata,  Steph.  B.;  Cyropolis,  Arrian. 
A wib.  iv.  3 ; Curt.  vii.  6).  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance. situated  on  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sihon')  in 
Sugdiana.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  ran  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  foundation  was  traditionally 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
being  supposed  to  be  on  the  extreme  limits  of  that 
conqueror's  empire.  It  sustained  a memorable  siege, 
which  is  fully  uarrated  by  Arrian  and  Curtins,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Sogdiana,  and  was 
evidently  from  their  accounts  a place  of  considerable 
strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  different 
names  of  Cyra,  Cyropolis  and  Cyreschata  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  Wilson  ( Ariana . p.  165) 
has  not  been  able  to  identify  any  ruins  with  the  site 
of  this  city.  Berkelios  in  his  notes  to  Steph.  Byx 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Cyreschata  is 
a corruption  of  Kyreserta,  on  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
noeerta  and  Vologcsocerta;  but  the  derivation  which 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  has  given,  seems  to  ns  the  most  pro- 
bable. [V.J 


CYRETIAE  (XoprrCcu,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 44:  Etk 
Kvptruvs,  Kopmator,  Inscr.,  Cvretiensis),  a town 
of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  wss  plundered  by 
the  Aetolians,  B.  C.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  41 ),  was  taken 
by  Antioobna,  b.  c.  191,  but  recovered  by  3L  Bw- 
bius  and  Philip  in  the  same  year  (xxxvi.  10.  13\ 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.  c.  171  (xliL 
53).  It  was  situated  upon  a small  tributary  of  tlie 
Titaresius  at  the  modern  village  of  Dhrmnub >. 
Its  acropolis  occupied  the  hill,  oo  which  now  stands 
the  church  of  St.  George,  where  Leake  found  seve- 
ral inscriptions,  among  which  is  a public  letter  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrates)  and  city 
of  the  Cyretienses  by  T.  Quint-tins  Flamininm, 
when  he  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Greece. 
(Leake,  S’orthrm  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  304.) 

CYR1  CAMPUS  (rb  Kiipov  weStcr),  a plain  in 
Phrygia,  the  position  of  which  b not  well  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  629).  Leake  places  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hennas,  north  of  the  Cttswauiwa*. 
See  also  Hamilton  ( London  Geog.  Jattrn.  rol.  rsL 
p.  143).  The  place  is  uncertain.  [G.  I..j 

CYRI  CAS  I RA  (rb  Kop  o ^ToaToireSdr). 
Strabo  (p.  539)  seems  to  mean  that  Ma  i are  [Cak- 
sareia]  is  6 days’  journey  from  the  Cilidan  Pylst 
and  the  Camp  of  Cyras,  as  the  passage  stands  m 
Casaubon's  text.  Xenophon  (A  nob.  i.  2.  § 20)  aays 
that  Cyras  halted  at  Dana  for  three  days  before  he 
crossed  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  Arrian  (Anal. 
ii.4.  § 3)  says  that  Alexander,  advancing  towards  the 
Cilician  Pylae  from  the  north,  “came  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Cyrus  who  was  with  Xenophon;” 
and  he  seems  to  mean  Dana.  Curtins  (iii.  4)  says 
that,  on  his  road  to  Cilicia,  Alexander  came  to  the 
country  which  is  called  Castra  Cyri;  and  he  adds 
tliat  Cyras  lwd  encamped  there  when  he  was  march- 
ing against  Croesus,  which  is  a singular  blunder. 
He  further  says,  that  the  Castra  were  50  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae ; but  that  is  not  true,  if  Dana  is 
Tyana.  As  Xenophon  mentions  no  ha]  ting -place 
between  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Arrian,  who  has  no 
authority  except  Xenophon’s  text,  calls  Dana  the 
Camp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  does  not  state  the  dis- 
tance between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  passage  in 
Strabo  is  evidently  corrupt.  [G.L.] 

CYRNl’S  (Kipeos),  a town  in  Euboea,  in  the 
territory  of  Carratu*.  (llerod.  ix.  105.) 

CYRO'POLlS(Kt/pdwoAif,  Ptol.  ri.  2. §2.  Tin.  21. 
§8;  Amro.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Media  Atrojutrar, 
between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Amardoa.  Salroasiu* 
(in  Solin.  p.  840)  baa  denied  the  separate  existence 
of  this  town,  and  contends  that  it  » the  same  as 
Cyreschata  on  the  Jaxartes,  asserting  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Amtnianus  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  generally 
follows  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  however,  no  great 
force  in  this  argument,  and,  if  there  were  any  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
city  called  after  Cyrus,  it  would  sorely  be  that  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected  during  his 
whole  life.  [V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA  (Ki#*rrurfi,  PtoL  r.  15  j 
Polyb.  v.  10  ; Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  20  : the  readings 
KvpjSnTTtrrr?  and  Kuptarurii  are  errors  of  the  tran- 
scribers ; Cic.  ad  AtL  v.  18  ; Plin.  v.  23  ; Tac. 
Arm.  ii.  57  : Etk.  Kap^orcu),  a district  of  Sy- 
ria which  appears  to  have  owed  its  name  to  thr 
Macedonian  occupation  of  the  reentry.  It  lay 
between  the  plain  of  Antioch,  and  was  boundrd  <u 
the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  an  the  W.  by  A manu* 
and  Conmtagene  ; to  the  S.  it  extended  a*  far  as 
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the  desert.  This  fertile,  well-watered,  and  thickly 
jieopled  district  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751)  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  river  in- 
clines rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidius  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  manes  of  Crassus 
and  the  Roman  army  which  had  fallen  at  Carrhae. 
Constantine  united  it  with  Commaokrk  under  tho 
name  of  Eupiiratersis.  The  chief  towns  of 
Cyrrhestica  were  Hierapous,  Zeugma,  Euro- 
rrs,  Birtha,  Beroea,  Batrak,  and  Cyrkiius. 
(Ritter,  Erdhmde , vol.  x.  p.  928.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRRHUS.  1.  (Kvflflos,  Thnc.  ii.  100;  Kopior. 
rtol.  iii.  13.  § 39),  a town  in  Macedonia.  Si tn levs 
}**netrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhus 
ami  Pella.  (Thuc.  /.  c.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cyrrhus  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
city.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Vistritza. 
(Tafel,  Via  Egnat.  Part.  Occid.  p.  51.)  In  Leake’s 
map  a Paledkastro,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
letweeu  Pella  and  Edessa,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhus.  (Comp.  Leake,  North.  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.'  269.) 

2.  A town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
tho  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  ( Peut . 
Tab.),  and  44  M.  I*,  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  ( Anton, 
/tin.).  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751)  calls  Athena  Cyrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
57).  Procopius  (de  Aed.  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writes  the  name 
Kipos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  tho  fable  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Corns,  which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhus.  (Cbesney,  Exped.  Euphrat., 
vol.  i.  p.  422  ; Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  1052).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRTA.  [Arauris.] 

CYRTII  (Kuprtoi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  a robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atropatcne,  who  lived  along  the  shore 
of  the  Ca>pian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Mardi.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persia.  [V.j 

CYRTO'NES  (Kbpnivts:  Eth.  Kvprt&vios),  an- 
ciently called  C TUTOR K (Kuprewaj),  a city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hyettns,  situated  upon  a lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Corsia.  Cyrtoncs 
contained  a grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a fountain 
of  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  of  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
villages  of  Paula  and  Luki,  and  the  Metdkhi  of 
Lh-ndra.  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  os  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Forchhammer, 
Uellenika , p.  197.) 

CYRUS  (Kopoj).  1.  A large  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
some  difference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  coarse.  Thus  Mela 
(iii.  5)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
Montes  Coraxici,  and  flowed  to  tho  Caspian  through 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Ilyrcania.  Plutarch  (Pomp. 
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34)  places  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  i.  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modern  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Coraxici  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE.  front  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little, if  at  all, changed 
into  Kur.  In  its  course  it  received  several  other 
streams  and  two  rivers;  tho  one  called  the  Cambyses 
(Fori  or  Gori),  and  tho  other  the  Araxes  (Eraskh 
or  Aras ),  a river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Camiitsks;  Ailaxes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  mouths,  the  traditional  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve ; some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  v.  13;  Appian,  Mithr.  c.  103;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501  ; Agatbem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a separate  mouth.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
into  the  Kur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Cyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin. 

2.  A river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  § 1)  and  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  (Arus  or  A'tir) 
and  the  Amardas  (Sefid  Hud).  Modern  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  this  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphers were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  was  true  of  the  Cyrus  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (Iii.  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KoiKij  Tit  pa  is  near  Pasargudae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  ( Ben  darn  ir ), 
which  flowed  into  tho  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Bakh • 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  A gradates.  Casaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  mure  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  king,  and  not  the  king  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  llaukul 
(p.  98)  and  A1  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  or  Kur-db  as  tliat  of  a river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bendatnir  Kum-Firia  or  A'or- 
db,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  Pul  wan.  (De  Bode,  LurisUm , 
vol.  i.  p.  75;  Fergusson,  Nineveh  Restored,  p.  90.) 
It  lias  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  tho 
Kdp<oT  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Ptolemy  was  correct 
in  placing  it  in  Cannania. 
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CYSA  (K foo,  Arrian,  Indie,  a.  26),  a small  Til- 
lage on  the  ooart  of  Gedrairia.  at  which  the  fleet  of  I 
Xr-ar  lms  arrived.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

C YSSUS.  f Casvstia.  ] 

CY'TAE,  CYTAKA.  [Cctatiwutm.] 

CYTHE'RA  (rh  Kofcpa.  also  i,  Kv&i,pa  at  a 
later  time:  Etk.  KvOtytoi:  Cerigti).  an  island  Ivins: 
off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  LaomtA.  Its 
northern  promontory,  Platani>tus,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Onugnathos,  from  whence  persons 
usually  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 

§ l ; Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Pliny  says  tliat  it  was 
5 miles  from  Males;  but  he  ought  to  have  said 
Onngnathos,  since  the  island  is  much  further  from 
Mah-a  than  this  distance.  (Pirn.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
Cythera  i*  of  an  irregular  oral  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  X.  to  S..  and  about  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  (art.  Its  area  is  about  1 12 
square  miles.  It  is  very  picky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys;  and  being  the  must  southerly  continua- 
tion <*f  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  j 
Mediterranean  sea.  After  passing  this  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Grecian  mariners  entered  j 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and  j 
harbours,  with  different  currents  and  winds.  If  we  j 
could  obtain  an  ammnt  of  the  early  Phoenician  ; 
Voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks,  j 
that  we  should  find  that  the  stormy  Cape  Malt  a 
and  the  island  of  Cythera  long  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  scus.  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  I^ironian  coast.  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cy  therm,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  Porphyrilsa 
or  Porphyria.  (Aristot.  ap.  Sftph.  B.  a.  P.  Kuthjpa; 
Eustalh.  ad  Dionga.  Per.  498,  ad  I L p.  304,  36; 
Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  from  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian  | 
legends  this  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
whieh  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
port*  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
titvonrito  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraen  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiod.  Theotjn.  193;  Herod.  L 105;  Virg.  Aen. 
i.  6SO,  et  alibi.) 

On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  | 
Cythera.  together  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  np>n  Argos  (llerod.  i.  62).  i 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  6parUn*,  wh<* 
attached  gnat  importance-  to  the  island,  sim-e  it  I 
afforded  a landing- pUee  for  their  mere  hat  it-ve>*els  j 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  piasession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a magistrate  called  Cy  themd  ices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thuo.  iv.  53.)  The  Lace- 
daemonian Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  ctmsidered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sjorta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Dcinanitua,  king  of  Sjwirta,  advi>cd  Xerxes  to 
seize  this  idand,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laconia.  (Herod,  viii.  235.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Xirias  conquered  the  island,  B.  c.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laco- 
nian coast.  (Thuc.  iv.  54.) 


Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  cooquert  d 
Cythera  by  Xicias,  mention*  three  places;  Scandeia, 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  nvA 
tlw>  other  inland.  Xicias  sailed  against  tise  kind 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Scandda  upon 
the  coast  (tj  iwl  SjaAdtrrrr}  2wouk*<a  *aA*c- 

M«vtj);  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  opposite 
Cape  Malea,  where,  after  landing,  the  troops  f.rs; 
captured  the  maritime  city  of  the  Cv thenars*  (v  rii 
doActtrorp  t6\ « rwr  K v9yp:vr),  and  afterward*  tbe 
upper  city  6lpw  irdAis).  Ac<*»rdrag  Ui  this  aro-Minr. 
we  should  be  led  to  place  .Scandda  upon  tte  coast  at 
the  Sicilian  sea,  where  Kapsdti.  the  modern  torn  «f 
Ctriffo,  now  stands;  and  the  maritime  city,  at  ,4rt- 
wofla,  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Cape  Males. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opjo.-ed  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (I  c.),  who  connects  Scundei*  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  respectively,  •*;»- 
rated  from  one  another  by  a distance  of  only  10  stadia 
Of  this  contradiction  there  is  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  A vlvmona  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  U probably  the  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicus  (♦tneurooj)  bv  Xertophi*  (Htli 
iv.  8.  § 7),  a name  obviously  derired  from  the  rbue- 
mcian  colony.  About  three  miles  above  tbe  port  of 
Avlemona  are  tlte  mins  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
PaUopoli,  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  the1 
anciout  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  seen  by 
Pauaamas. 

In  B.  c.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Coivn  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Xen.  L c.)  It  was 
given  by  Augustus  to  Eurycles  to  hold  as  bis  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  productions 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  honey.  (Heracltd.  Pont. 
a.  r.  Kot hjpivv.)  The  island  appears  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  consequently 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant.  It  is  now  one  if  the 
seven  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  Tzerigo,  in  Italian  Ceriflo. 
is  remarked  by  Leake  us  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a Slavonic  name  in  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
Xorthem  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq. ; Curtius,  Pdo- 
ponntaos,  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHK'RILS  (Ko0np*«r,  Strab.  viii.  p.  356: 
Kljdvpot,  Paus.  vi.  22.  § 6).  a small  river  in  Pixati* 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Hcracleia,  and  flailing  into  the 
Alpheius  on  it*  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  Streji;  by  Bobluye.  with  the  river  of 
Latulaoi . (Leake,  Morra,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  BoUaye, 
Kecherehta.  p.  129.) 

CYTHEBUM.  [Cytori^.] 

CY THK'HUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  K] 

CY  ”1  HNLS  (KiWh-oi:  Bth.  Kii^net:  Tkrrmio), 
an  Island  in  the  Acgaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Ceoe  and  Seriph<*.  (Suwh.  x.  p.485; 
Di.  aearoh.  p.  462.  ed.  Euhr.;  Scylax,  p.  22,  «d- 
Hudson;  Pliu.  iv.  12.  s.  20:  Mela.  ii.  7;  I*tnl  iii. 
15.  § 28.)  It  waa  coktuisad  by  the  Dryopes.  whew* 
it  was  also  tiailed  Drytqasa.  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Stcjh. 
B.  a.  v.)  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  antiqcity.  Tbe 
Cythnians  sent  a trireme  and  a pentecerter  to  the 
battle  >f  Solan m.  (Herod.  L c.)  After  the  Pri->- 
pnnoesbn  war  they  Uva:ne  tbe  subject  allies 
Athens,  tugctlier  with  the  <»;ber  idaiidets  in  th« 
Aegaean;  but  they  never  acquired  p-wer  or  wraith. 
(Comp.  Dem.  Ilcpl  2vrra{*w$,  p.  176-)  Tbr  odf 
native  of  the  island  mentioned  by  the  amieot  writers, 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  and  its  chief  edefcrity  is 
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antiquity  was  owing  to  its  excellent  cheeses.  (Steph. 
fi.  t.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  625;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin  xiii.  24.  s.  27.)  Its  political  consti- 
tution, however,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Aristotle.  (Harpocrat.  s.v.  KOdnoi.)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  in  b.c.  200,  Cythnus 
was  occupied  by  a Macedonian  garrison.  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  laid  siege  to  the  city ; bnt  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  bland 
at  the  end  of  a few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Ur.  xxxi.  15,  45.) 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythnus  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  a false  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  aroand  him  many  adherents.  (Tac. 
Jliet.  ii.  8,  9.) 

Cythnus  contained  a town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height.  Its  harbour  was  formed 
by  a small  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  railed  Hcbraea- 
kastron.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
jvured.  Within  this  circuit  Ross  noticed  two  large 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a passage  a 
few  feet  in  width ; they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  public  buildings.  From  the 
above-mentioned  passage  a flight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
M-a.  Near  these  steps  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
throe  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a sanctuary, 
ns  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modern  name  of  the  island,  Thermia,  is  de- 
rived from  some  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
aide,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
ports  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  re- 
mains are  found  near  them.  (Toumefort,  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  251,  transl.;  Ross,  Jieiscn  auf  den  Grieck. 
Jnseln,  vol.  i.  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  Gricck- 
ctUand,  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 


CVTI'NIUM  (Kirrfrior;  Kmelrtor,  Ptol.),  one 
cf  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history'  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetrn- 
p»lis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  corresponds  to  Gravid . which 
M stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amphiasa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliuc  and  Crissaean  gulfs.  The 
defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
Grand,  which  joins  the  A postolid,  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the 
Cris&aean  bay."  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  of  Demosthenes  from  Naupactus  in  u.  c. 
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426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  ho  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  have  marched 
through  the  I.ocri  Ozolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants  wore 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thnc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Earylochua,  the  Spartan,  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  was 
about  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naupactus,  he 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  ho  hod  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101,  102.)  In  ii.  c. 
338,  Cytinium  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  ap . Ditmy*. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
x.  p.  476;  Plin.  ir.  7.  a.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.r.  Kimra; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTO'NIUM.  [Cp.ktoniim.] 

CYTO'KUS  and  CYTO'RUM  (K*r«pof:  Eth. 
Ki rn*pnvs,fcm.  Kvrtepids:  there  is  also  KorwpiTijy, 
Steph.  9.  v.).  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydorus.  (Steph.  i.  v.  ed.  Meineckc,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
according  to  Ephoros.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytornm ; and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amaatria  and  Cape  Ca- 
ratnbis;  and  according  to  Strabo  once  n trading  place 
of  the  Sinopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesaniu*.  [Amastiuk.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a place 
called  Kidras  or  Kidrot , which  is  the  ancient  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  l»x  trees. 

“ Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum." 

(Virg.  Geog.  ii.  437.)  Apollonius  {Arg.  ii.  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it 44  wooded 
Cytorus."  The  box  forests  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentions  44  Mons  Cy- 
torus,” which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tium, 
and  Tium  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bi  I Incus. 

Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  aro 
marked  on  the  'table  between  Amasia  And  Sinope 
are  — Cromen,  Cythero.e  Egilun,  Canunbas,  Stefano, 
Syrtas,  which  44  are  evidently  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Caramhis,  Stefane,  Syrias  ; the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct." 
11c  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Aouutris,  written  Mastrum 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seein  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satisfactorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbiger  {Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  anti  so  he  has  Cromen, 
j Cytherum,  &c.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
i to  Sinope:  but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stefane 
and  Syrtas.  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [G.  L.  j 

CY'ZICUS  {rj  Ki/foros:  Eth.  Kv{itrqv6s)  and 
CYZICUM  (Plin.  v.  32;  Mela,  i.  19),  a city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mysia,  on  the  neck  of  a peninsula  us 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a sandy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a traveller  finds  on 
his  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek , the  ancient 
3 B 2 
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Artace.  [Artacf..]  The  site  of  Cyricm  is  near 
the  isthmus  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22'  MO"  N.  hit. 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  The 
Turks  call  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus  Bal  Ki z.  the  second 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probably  a Turkish  corruption  of 
the  Greek  IlaAa/a.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  271  ) 
There  is  a place  called  Aidinjik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring site  of  Cyzicos. 

Strabo  (p.  57ft)  says  that  Cyzicus  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile:  it  is  about  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a city  of  the  same  name  close 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  closed  harbours,  and  ship- 
houses  (rsu/aoiKot)  above  200:  one  part  of  the  city 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  is  close  to  a hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  Hill  ('ApKrwr  6pct):  there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a single  height 
called  Dindymon,  which  contains  a temple  of  Dimly - 
meue  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  S ephauus  (s.  r.  Kd(i*o«)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  called ’’Ap^roo'  rijjot.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  w ho  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  made.  A|<ollonius  Rhodius,  who 
wrote  alter  Alexanders  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
(Argon,  i.  93G),  but  he  also  s|ieaks  of  an  isthmus. 
He  names  one  of  the  jwrts  Chytus;  the  othpr  was 
namod  Panormus,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  is  above  a mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  moles  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  ps^sige 
is  now  a sandy  lint.  Hamilton  (RescafThes,  &e. 
roL  ii.  p.  98)  nays.  “ we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cyzicus  with  the  mainland : near  the 
south  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
cle:iring  a neighlmuring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a heap."  The  ea>t  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  port  of  Cyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  'rinds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a long  ditch 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bunk;  its  opening  towards  the  sen  is  choked  up  by 
drifted  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  p>rt.”  (Hamilton.) 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  orchards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a heap  of  ruins  covered 
with  brushwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
jus-sagcs,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a hundred  feet.  These  passages 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  apjiear  to  be  the 
subs! ructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyzicus  in 
Strabo’*  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strab.  p 575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  aud  the  machinery  (opy ova).  It 
possessed  three  store- houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  com.  “ Tho 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone:  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  regularly  formed  with  a key- 
stone, all  lielonging  to  the  original  construction.”  i 
(Hamilton.)  If  these  substructions  are  not  those  of  I 
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the  public  granary,  they  may  belong,  as  Hamiltfo 
suggests,  to  the  great  temple  described  by  Aristides 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicus  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  ed.  Jehh); 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rheto- 
rician diminishes  our  confidence  in  what  he  says. 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a most  magnificent 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  below  ground 
! living  worthy  of  admiration.  Xiphilinus  (Dion  Cas*. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1173,  ed.  Reimarus)  says  that  the  great 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius;  but  this  must  be  a 
1 mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  rartli- 
: quake  that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  chic*  in  the 
time  of  Marcus,  the  successor  of  Pius.  Aristkfc* 
wrote  a letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
addressed  to  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  Thisteirjk 
is  described  by  Xiphilinus  as  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions: the  columns  were  fifty  cubit*  high,  and  of 
one  stone.  The  Cyziceni  used  the  white  marble  of 
Proconncsus  for  building.  (Strab.  p 588.)  u About 
a mile  NE.  by  N.  from  these  substructions  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a wooded  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  plain,  where  are  the  principal 
ruins  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  pilasters  and  motive 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  bol 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  <f 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  buiMinj 
may  be  di>tinctly  traced."  (Hamilton.)  A small 
stream  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  arena:  which 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  slip- 
page that  the  place  was  also  used  os  a Xaumirh:  • 
On  a wooded  hill  to  the  east  of  the  city,  situated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  city  wall-, 
there  are  “ only  blocks  of  marble  and  broken  colon;** 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  cottage*."  The  site  of 
the  theatre,  which  faces  the  SW.,  is  aliwist  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  very  large, 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  construction,  but  it  is  nt 
a very  ruined  state.  Some  parts  of  the  substnn  - 
tious  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a Mock 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a single  sent  remaining  in  its 
place.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  various 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  trace  their  wbob 
extent.  Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  **  heaps  of 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  indistinct  foundations,  but  » 
overgrown  with  vegetation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  out,”  He  only  found  one  inscription,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Roman  period.  “ On  the  winds8  ' 
any*  Hamilton,  **  I must  say  that  the  hx»e  and 
rubbly  character  of  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus  litth* 
accords  with  the  celebrity  of  its  architects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marble, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  graudenr  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style.”  It  seems  likely  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  carried  away, 
though  there  is  no  large  modern  town  near  Cy*k«s; 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towns  near  the  se* 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  pla*v.% 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  the  hills  ato'.u 
Cyzicmi,  and  near  A idmjik  on  the  mainland:  but 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cysknx, 
and  it  is  of  a kind  which  is  rapidly  deccnjposwL  The 
consequence  is,  that  a rich  vegetation  has  grown  up, 
which  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  tb>  - ■ 
The  sea  sand  also  that  has  been  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  hare  covered  the  basement- 
at  least  of  many  buildings.  It  sedut  likely,  the*, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remains 
of  a rich  city,  of  which  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  tiro* 
“ it  rivals  the  first  cities  of  Asia  in  magnitude 
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beauty,  and  its  excellent  institutions,  both  civil  and  I ships  he  blockaded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
military,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like  the  city  from  the  main. ' The  strength  of  the  walls, 
fashion  with  the  city  of  the  Rhodii,  the  Massaliotae,  which  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
and  the  Carthaginians  of  old  ” (p.  575).  ponnesian  war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 

Thc  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A zens  enabled  them  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy, 
people  called  Doliones  or  Dolieis  (Steph.  t.  v.  Ao-  The  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  was  in  the 
Alom)  once  lived  about  Cyzicus,  but  Strabo  says  neighbourhood  off  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  their  limits.  Conon  of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  from  famine, 
(.Varrot  41,  apud  Phot.)  has  a story  of  Cyzicus  ; Jind  was  at  last  obliged  to  ubandon  the  siege  with 
being  settled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were  I great  loss.  (Plut.  LucnlL  c.  9,  Sic.;  Appian,  Mith- 
driven  fn»in  Thessaly  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and  j ridat.  c.  72,  &c.;  JStrab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
leader  was  Cyzicus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his  j c.  9.)  The  Romans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
name  to  the  peninsula  which  he  occupied ; for  it  j it  a Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strata's  time,  who 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  observes  that  it  had  a considerable  territory,  part  of 
if  wc  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicus  it  an  ancient  possession  and  part  the  girt  of  the 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally  | Homans.  He  adds  that  they  possessed  on  the  Troud 
an  island  or  a peninsula.  If  it  was  originally  a < the  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zeleia;  and 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a canal  was  cut  , also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king  the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicus.  They 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to  ' had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Doscylitis, 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicus,  perhaps  some  and  a large  tract  bordering  on  the  Doliones  and 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrbcni  seized  Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletnpolitis  and  the 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus  A poll  on  iat  is.  Strata  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a place  at 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Miletus  by  the  common  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Priapus 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artacc  on  the  and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pus- 
aame  island  or  peninsula.  (Strata,  p.635.)  Cyzicus  sessions  of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Indeed 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the  Priapus,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a colony 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  vi.  of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
33.)  The  place  arterwards  became  a dependency  on  of  Cyzicus  dates  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Athens ; for  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re-  Mithridates.  It  possessed  a large  tract  on  the 
covered  it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (u.c.41 1),  south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob-  large  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
senes  (viii.  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyzicus,  Roman  period,  except  Xicomedia  and  Nicaea.  The 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the  produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that  down  to  Cyzicus.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  36)  says  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians,  Tiberias  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilege 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a contribution  on  the  of  a free  city  (l)iou  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sutton.  Tib. 
people.  The  next  year  (n.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni  c,  37)  for  not  paying  due  religious  rcsjcct  to  the 
had  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindarus  the  Spartan  ad-  memory  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Roman 
miral  was  there  with  Ins  ships,  and  Pliamaltazus  the  citizens.  This  shows  that  Strata  must  have  written 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min-  what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Libera  before  the  re- 
darus,  and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pel©-  vocation.  The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
poimoians  and  Phornubazus,  again  received  the  i would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  anil  immediately 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money.  | under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  affair  in  Xenophon  Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place 
(Util.  i.  1.  § 16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a port  at  this  under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegos-  earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
}x>tami,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under  the  tune  of  Caracalla  it  received  the  title  of  Mctro- 
the  I^cedacmonians;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antakidas  polls.  It  also  became  a bishop's  see  under  the  later 
(b.  c.  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian  empire. 

king,  Cyzicus  was  among  them.  Cyzicus  produced  some  writers,  a li-t  of  whom  is 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  independence  i given  in  a note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse. 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor , i.  47,  note.)  It  lmd  also 
are  very  scanty.  Attains  1.  of  Pcrgamum,  the  somo  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  ( Kerr.  ii.  4. 
father  of  Kumenes,  married  a woman  of  Cyzicus,  c.  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
named  Apollonius,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  taught.  (Plin.  viii. 
good  sense  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the  38.)  At  some  period  in  their  history  the  Cyziceni 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of  conquered  Pruconnesus,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attains  11.,  King  of  Per-  statue  of  the  Meter  Dindyinene.  It  was  a chrysele- 
gamum.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  We  know  nothing  pliant ine  statue;  but  the  covering  of  tlie  face,  instead 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  gave  this  town  of  being  plates  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  attempted  hippopotamus.  (Paus.  viii.  46.  § 4.)  Cyzicus  also 
to  take  it  ii.  C.  74.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  be-  produced  a kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
come  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  into-  repute,  made  from  a plant  which  Pliny  calls  u Cyzi- 
ri«»r  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  to  have  cena  amaracus”  (Plin.  xiii. ; Pa  us.  iv.  36.  § 5);  but 
been  well  administered.  The  Cyziceni  sustained  a Apollonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.688),  speaks 
great  loss  in  a fight  with  Mithridates  at  Chalcednn,  of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.  He  posted  mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
his  troope  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the  Cyziceni  (Ki^untroi),  which  had  a wide  circulation, 
foot  of  the  mountain  range  of  Adrasteia;  and  with  his  The  Cyzicenus  had  on  one  side  a female  head,  and 
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on  the  other  a lion's  head.  (Hesychius,  #.  r.  Ko- 
{wqvoi : SuMaa,  l.  r.  Kvfunfvof  <rrorifp«  j.)  The 
head  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cybele.  The  value  »*f 
the  coin  wa.*  28  Attic  drachmae.  (Dem.  in  Pfwrm, 
p.  914.)  The  autonomous  coins  of  Cyzicus  are  said 
to  be  rare,  but  there  is  a complete  series  of  imperial 
coins.  It  does  not  appear  where  the  Cyziceni  got 
their  gold  from,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
once  found  on  the  island  or  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land. Pliny  (xxxvi.  1 i)  says  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a temple  at  Cyzicus,  in  which  the  architect  had 
placed  a golden  thread  along  all  the  joinings  of  the 
polished  stone.  The  contrast  between  the  gold  and 
the  white  marble  would  probably  produce  a good 
effect.  The  passage  of  phnjr  contains  something 
more  about  Cyxicus,  and  the  story  of  the  **  fugitivus 
lapis,’  which  was  once  the  anchor  uf  tiro  Argoiuiutae. 
The  stone  often  ran  away  from  the  Prytaneom,  till 
at  last  they  wisely  secure*]  it.  with  lead.  [G.  L.] 


D. 

DAAK.  [Dahak.] 

I>A  BAN  AS  (Ao&mG),  one  of  Justinian’*  for- 
tresses. situated  between  Para  and  Atnida  (Pmcop. 
de  Acd.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  the  mope  confound 
with  Parana  (Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  § 7).  which  lies 
much  further  S.  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Bkuas. 
The  site  has  not  been  identified.  (Kilter,  Erdhmde, 
wl  x.  p.  1 124.  rol  xi.  pp.  82,  381.)  [K.  B.  J.] 
PABASAE  (Aa tfehrou,  I’tol.  vii.  2.  § 18).  a people 
of  the  district  called  by  the  ancients  “ India  intra 
< Jangem,"  to  the  east  of  Xipdl.  Tlrore  is  some  doubt 
about  the  orthography  of  their  name,  which  is  some- 
times written  Lahasac.  They  are  probably  connected 
with  the  range  of  mountains  called  rd  A^fxatrtra  opn 
(PUd.  vii.  2.  § 18).  and  which  are  most  likely  re- 
presented by  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Nipdl  Hi- 
malaya*. ( V.] 

DABKRATH  (Aa€tp&r,  LXX.;  Aaleipd,  Euaeh.Y 
n border  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zcbulcn  ( Jotth . xix.  12). 
apparent  I y identical  with  the  Lcvitical  city  Dalxitvh 
(A*$4a,  LXX. ; Josh.  xxi.  28).  ami  with  Debir 
in  l Chrtm.  vi.  58.  thongh  in  these  passages  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as  is  also  Daberath 
in  1 Citron.  vi.  72  (A«€#pf,  LXX.).  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  small  Moslem  village  of  Deb  uriah, 
which  is  situated  at  tlie  NW.  ba**?  of  Mount  Tabor, 
on  a ledge  of  rocks,  thus  answering  to  tiro  descrip- 
tion given  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  situ- 
ation of  iMlroira.  as  a town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Diocaesama.  (Onutnast. 
*.  r.;  Kcland,  Palaest.  p.  733.)  Dr.  Robinson  further 
identifies  with  it  the  Daharitta  of  Josephus  in  the 
great  plain  (Bib.  Re*.  voLiii.  p.  210),  but  this  is 
very  questionable.  [l».  W.]  j 

DABKONA,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy  as,  being  the  first  river  after  the  Southern  Pro-  [ 


montory  (Ca)te  dear) — probably  the  Bhchntrr, 
in  respect  to  same  as  well  m looalitv • since  daM 
I ^black.  Yr.  G.  L] 

I DACllARF/NI  (Aax;opnw»f),  an  inland  tribe  ef 
Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  identical 
with  the  Nibathaauis  by  Kustatbitw  (ad  lhamya. 
Per.  954).  Forster  conjectures  that  they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  the  Dtry  DkaJber,  part  of  tb* 
great  Harb  nation,  found  by  Burckhardt  near  tbe 
Oaf  and  Zebeyde  tribes,  between  Habrgh  and  J/etfo, 
and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina.  (A  rabia,  voL  iL 
p*  i4i.)  raw.] 

PACHIXABADES  (Aa\tra£a8n$,  Peri  pi.  Ini. 
p.  29),  a district  of  “ India  intra  Gangeni,”  cm  tbe 
NW.  coast  of  tbe  peninsula  of  Hindoetun,  a little  to 
the  S.  of  Barrgaza  or  Beroaek,  It  is  stated  by  tbe 
author  of  the  Periplus  that  it  was  so  called  because 
Daklmn,  in  the  native  tougne,  signified  sooth. 
Dakliinabades,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  “city  cf  the 
south.”  Dakhan,  however,  in  which  we  recigniro 
tbe  well-known  modern  name  Deccan,  is  not  propoiy 
the  south:  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Dakahiaa, 
meaning  tiro  country  on  the  right  hand,  and  was  to 
named  by  the  Hindu  conquerors,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  Tbe  district  of  Dakhinabades  wn- 
tained  two  emporia,  Plithana  and  Tag  am.  [V.] 
PA’CIA  (Ao*m:  Et A and  Adj.  Aoaot,  Bacn*, 
Dncicua).  'Ibis  country,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  Europe,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
ge.  •graphical  expressicst  denoting  tbe  bud  of  tbe 
Pact  or  Getae  (r)  r*v  IN  rue  7*,  Strab.  vii.  p.  295), 
till  its  incorporation  with  the  empire  by  Tnijau, 
when  it  received  certain  definite  limits. 

Tiro  Getae  (IVrai.  sing.  Tentr,  Stejh.  B.)  were 
in  antiquity  enumerated  among  the  Thracian  group 
of  nations;  and  this  opinion  has  Iroen  confirmed  by 
the  most  competent  among  modem  inquirers.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt,  vol.  i.  p.  31.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  the  theory  which  regarded  the  Getae 
and  the  ‘‘long-haired”  Goths  of  Scandinavia  w 
equivalent  names,  though  supported  by  Procopius 
Jerome.  VoptsctU.  and  Spartian,  bnt,  above  alL  by 
Jornaitdes  (De  Reb.  Get.),  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  The  seat  of  this  people  as  they  first 
appear  in  history  must  be  placed  to  tbe  N.  of  Mt. 
Hncmits,  and  8.  of  the  later.  If  w©  may  trust  He- 
rodotus (iv.  92,  foil.  v.  3),  the  Getae  were  superior 
to  the  other  Thracian  barbarians.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  Inter  Dacians  partly  confirms  this  statem**nt, 
however  much  Grecian  imagination  might  colonr  hi* 
sketch,  or  have  originated  the  fables  connected  with 
their  indigenous  deity  /.almolxis  or  Zamolxis.  Thu- 
cydides  (ii.  96)  describes  them  as  living  in  the  same 
district  as  that  which  they  occupied  when  conquered 
by  Darrins,  and  they  were  among  tbe  tribes  who  fol- 
lowed Sitalces  to  the  field.  In  tbe  expedition  ef 
Philip  against  Scythia  (Justin,  ix.  2),  the  Triballi, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  driven  out  of  tiroir 
ancient  seats  in  the  interior  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Kelts,  occupied  the  steppe  between  tbe  Danube  and 
the  Balkan.  It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  had 
Iroen  forced  across  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  « Ales* 
ander,  in  the  campaign  of  n.  o.  335,  found  the  Getae 
ranged  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  liter  to  tbe 
number  of  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  horse- 
men. Under  favour  of  night,  Alexander  enswd  over 
the  river  unmolested,  defeated  the  Getae,  and  took 
their  town.  (Arrian.  Anab.  i.  2;  Strab.  p 301.) 

In  B.  c.  292,  Lysimachus,  in  the  aggressive  warfare 
which  he  waged  against  the  Getae,  penetrated  into 
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tbe  Heart  of  their  country:  in  the  plains  of  Ressa-  I 
raid  a t«k  r*Tt*v  ipijpia,  Strab.  p.  305)  his  re-  1 
treat  was  cut  off.  and  he,  with  all  his  army,  Imd  to  | 
surrender.  Lysimachus,  however,  was  set  free,  and 
the  generosity  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  kirg, 
found  a place  among  all  the  collectors  of  anecdotes. 

( Strab.  p.  302 ; Plut.  Demetr . 30,  52 ; 1'olyaen.  vii. 

5 ; comp.  Paus.  i.  9.  § 5.)  it  is  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtained  a large  treasure,  either  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  o:  his  prison- 
ers, as  <m  two  separate  occasions,  once  in  1545,  and 
again  rather  more  than  twenty  years  since,  many 
thousand  gold  coins  were  found  near  T Korda,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  others 
with  tiie  epigraph  K02HN.  (Paget,  Hungary  ami 
Transylvania,  vol.  ii.  pu  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin,  zxvi.  § 3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
sold  in  great  numbers  for  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians ; while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  D-mis  (Dae us  and  Davits  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Gcta  appear  as  tin*  names  of  «slavcs  in 
tbe  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Unman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304;  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
ties  Inter,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Niebuhr,  Klein. 
SckrifL  pp.  352 — 398;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  and  wlven  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.  The  ancients  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  them  as  identical  (Phn.  iv. 
12;  Paus.  L 12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67  ; Appian, 
Prat/,  c.  4;  Justin,  xxxii.  3.  § 16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  comp.  Senec.  Xat.  Uuaest.  1)  distinguishes 
them  by  saying  lliat  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  and  the  K.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  Ieter.  Curio,  the 
first  Unman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  far  N.  as  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  1 >acia. 
(Flor.  iii.  4.  § 6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  hail  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.  (Suet. 
Jul.  44.)  The  native  prince  Boervbistas,  a con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a man  of  great  capacities, 
venture-!  to  cross  the  later,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Ron  and  the 
Taurisci,  had  increases  1 the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
wuch  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)  In  b.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lctilulus  to  attack  their  king  Cot  iso.  The  Uomans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Maros, 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  § 19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8,  18;  Suet.  Oct.  21.)  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horror*  of  the  in- 
clement climate.  The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
language  ( Trist . r.  12,  58,  ex  Pont.  iii.  24),  and 
composed  a song  of  triumph  for  Augustus  in  the 
rude  tongue  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  (ex  Pont. 
iv.  13,  23).  The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
particular  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Koine, or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such  1 
as  Hcsychios  and  Suidas.  Addung  ( Mithridat . j 
vol.  ii.  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  these  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  dava,  which  frequently  occurs  among  Dacian 
towns.  From  this  period  the  Dacians  wen:  engaged 
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| in  frequent  wars  with  the  Homans.  Fortune  in- 
[ clincd  to  neither  side,  till  at  last  they  obtain  id,  under 
| their  king  Decebalus,  go  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitian  as  to  redne©  that  emperor 
to  accept  a peace,  accompanied  by  the  moet  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and.  among  others,  the  |xiymciit  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.  art.  Ikcebaltis.  When  Trajan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  lie  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness the  tarnished  honour  of  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dacia.  In  a.  i>.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Fannonia, 
and  crossing  the  Theits,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Maros  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Crossfield  near  Thorda.  The  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  the 
name  “ J*rat  de  Trajan  ” (Pratum  Trejani);  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  of  a people’s  recol- 
lections. For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  in 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  Revue  des  deux  Mondts , 
vol.  xxi.  p.  110.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ; but 
Dacia  was  doomed  to  become  a Roman  province,  and 
in  A.  I>.  104  Trajan,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  belter  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a nearer  route,  and  one 
by  which  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  crossed  the  Danube 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  famous  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  hi*  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Orsora  by  Mehadia  and  Karanstbes 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass — the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  li  e entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  murched 
direct  uj*ou  the  capital  Sannizegethusa. 

The  Dacians,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  his  pur- 
suers. stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followers 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  tho 
history  of  this  famous  war:  but  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  w hich  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutely  figured,  forms  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  whiehCaninius  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4.  § 1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania , vol. 
ii.  p.  107  ; Fabrctti,  de  Column.  Traj. ; Matinert, 
Res  Traj. ad Danub. gestae;  Engel,  Comm,  de  Exped. 
Traj.  ad  Danub. ; Franke,  Zisr  (its chick.  Trojans , 
pp.  6G— 141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a Roman  province,  and  received 
its  definite  political  boundary  ; on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
Iazvges  Metanastac;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mona  Car- 
patus;  to  the  E.  its  limits  were  the  Hi  eras  us,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  later;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (PtoL  iii.  8. 
§ 4.)  The  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Kutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Banal  of 
Temesvdr,  Hungary  E.  of  the  T heist,  the  whole  of 
Transylvania,  the  BuLvtrimt,  the  S.  point  of  Ga- 
licia, Moldavia  W.  of  the  Truth,  and  t)»c  whole  of 
Wailachia. 
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After  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  Trajan 
turned  his  attention  to  securing  his  new  province.  The 
bridge  over  the  Danube  which  was  to  afford  a com- 
munication with  the  S.  provinces,  had  been  commenced 
probably  about  a.  d.  103.  Dion  Cassius,  governor 
of  Pannonia  under  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Trajan's  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphilinu*.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  built  by  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of  the 
Forum  Trajannm  and  of  the  Column  at  Home,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  150  Roman  feet 
high,  60  feet  thick,  and  they  were  170  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  by 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(I>ion  Cass,  lxviii.  13.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  the  account  of  the 
situation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  particulars,  contains  many  errors.  A com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authorities — the 
large  copper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  background — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  a.  d 120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  it  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass,  i c.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  Si'ala  G Iadova.  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
20  feet  high;  and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a broken  wall,  with  a level  on  the  top 
of  the  hanks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  from  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
are  of  a considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  ami  in  a direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  falls,  when  the  tops  of 

remains  op  trajan's  dridge. 

several  of  the  pillars  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  pillars.  Not  fur  from  the  middle, 
a kind  of  Island  has  been  formed  winch  occupies  the 
space  of  4 pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
loaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  either  bank  is  about 
3,900  English  feet.  The  pillar  on  the  N.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a mass  of  shapeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Homan  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachian  side  are  the  remains 
of  a tower,  surrounded  by  a deep  and  circular  fosse. 
(Paget,  vol.  iL  p.  57.) 

Besides  this  great  work  Trajan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilization):  those  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  ami  j>art!y  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  roost  to  the  \V.  quitted 
Vimiuacium, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,-  Uj-Palanka, — and  took  a 
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NE.  directi<j)  up  to  Tiviscum  (Tmesvar).  On  tins 
road  the  Peutingcrian  Table  given  the  following 
stations: — Arcidava. Centum  Puteae,  Bersotia.  Axt- 
zis,  Caput  Bubali,  Tiviscum.  The  middle  road, 
quitting  Orpwa,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Czenta, 
closely  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hills,  to  MtAadia; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the  modem  raid, 
proceeded  along  the  hanks  of  the  Tease*,  then  crossed 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Romans  are  said  to  bare 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  place.  Its  direction  then  turned  towards  the  E, 
along  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  lldtxeg,  over 
Huh  gad  and  the  level  before  Wtrhtlg,  and  the  hill 
of  Item,  and  there  fell  into  the  beautiful  valley  nt 
the  Marot, — taking  the  route  which,  should  Tran- 
sylvania ever  attain  to  a higher  civilisation,  will  fora 
the  future  great  commercial  road  to  unite  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  its  well-watered  volcanic  dopes 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  proceeding  in 
a NE.  direction  along  the  Mur  os,  it  passed  A'anli- 
burg,  Thorda , Maros  Yasarheli.  ami  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  the  guidance 
of  the  Pentingerian  T.vAe,  the  following  station*  lie 
on  this  road: — Tierna,  Ad  Mediam  ( Mekadia 
with  the, baths  of  Hercules,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  w ree 
in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues),  Praeto- 
rium,  Ad  Pannonios,  Gaganae,  Masclianae,  Tiviscum, 
Acnavae,  Pons  Augusti,  Sarmizegethusa.  Ad  Aquas, 
Germizera,  Blandiana,  A pula,  Bmcla,  Salinar,  Ps- 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  Langiana,  Cersie,  Pan>- 
lisMitn. 

The  third  road,  which  lay  towards  the  E.,  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scala  Gladova , — probably  end- 
ing Trajan's  Bridge,  — pas>ed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Aluta  (A  It),  and,  mounting  the  Kothentkwrm 
pass,  descended  upon  KarUburg,  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  road.  The  following  are  the  statue* 
up  to  A pula, — the  mining  capital  of  the  Romans  in 
Dacia,  the  seat  of  the  Collegium  Aurarionnn,  and 
the  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  of  the 
gold  mines:  — Drubetis,  Amutria,  Pelcndora,  Castra 
Nova,  Roinula,  Acidava,  Rusidava,  Pons  Aluti. 
Burridava,  Castra  Trajana.  Arutela,  Praetorium, 
Pons  Yetua  Stenaram,  Cedonie,  Acidava,  A pula 

Ptolemy  (iii.  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  f 4* 
lowing  places  which  are  not  to  be  found  un  the 
great  Roman  roads,  between  the  Tysia  and  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.: — Rocconiom 
(’Pouaad>'iov),I>oL“iilava(Ao«i5awa),Ulpianum(Oi'A- 
wiavdv),  Ziridava(Zipi'5auo),  Zunbara  (ZovpdGapa), 
Lizizis  (Ai£i£i'$),  Zeugma  (Z*£ypa),  Acmonia  (*Aa- 
ftuyta),  Phrateria  (♦parepia).  Then  E.  of  the 
Aluta,  iu  the  direction  from  S to  N.: — Arcinn* 
(vApK«'(K)a),  Pinum  (nmol'),  Sontum  (2dp»«”)> 
Tiasum  (T iaaov),  Nentidava  (N«vri5ooa),  Pirem 
(Ilipod.u),  Hydata  (*T5ora),  Tiriscum  (Tipursoe), 
Marcodava  (Map»t<55aua),  Comidava  (KofuSaea), 
Rhamidava  (’Po iilbava),  Zusidava  (Zovolbava),  r*>- 
loda  (rioAoSa),  Angustia  ('Ayyoverria),  Praetoris 
Augusta  (ripaiTuvio  Avyovara),  Sandava  (2**1- 
5a«  a),  Utidava  (OoTiSaoa),  Petrodava  (ntTpoSaua), 
Carsidava  (Kaptr.Saoa),  Patridava  (narp(Sotia), 
Triphulum  (TpltpvXoy'),  Arcobadara  (’A (Mto€dAa4>a\ 

The  rivers  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  direction  from  W.  to.  E-,  were  as  fid- 
lows: — Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  affluent*  Cie- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibiscus,  tprinpnfc 
from  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  liierasns 
which  lias  been  identified  with  the  ndp<u  or  lioyt- 
r6i  of  Herodotus  (iv.  48). 
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Dacia  was  made  a consular  province  (Capitolin. 
Pertin.  2,  3)  under  a u legatus,’’  and  divided  into 
districts,  as  in  129  there  appears  “ Dacia  Inferior” 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscription,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  known,  “Dacia  Apulensis”  (Orelli, 
Inter,  n.  3388).  Notwithstanding  the  resolution 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  he  actually  took  for  that  purpose,  the  Ho- 
mans seem  to  have  remained  masters  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian  (a.  i».  270 — 275);  when  they 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Roman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
S.  of  the  river,  in  a district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moc*ia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dacia  Au- 
KEL.IA2VI  (Vopisc.  Aurcl.  39;  Kuf.  Bret.  8;  Eu- 
trop.  ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts:  — Dacla  Rirensis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Rati  aria;  and  Dacia  Meditkrkamei, 
with  the  capital  Skrdica.  (Marquardt,  llandbuch 
tier  Hum.  Alt.  p.  108.)  An  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  language  was  gradually  established  be- 
tween the  opposite  hanks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
though  serving  a Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  barharians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  were  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns,  about  a.  r>.  376.  (Ainin.  Marc, 
xxxi.  3;  Jomand.  de  Rtb.  Get.  c.  24  ; Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  a.  D.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euxine,  became  the 
seat  of  a new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  a.  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dacian 
empire  of  the  “Chagans”  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  tlie  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallacbians — or 
“ Human ji,”  as  they  call  themselves  — arc  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vlakki  (BAd^oi),  which  is 
a much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  235.) 
Roth  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dacia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Albania ; and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  205;  Fessler,  Ge- 
schich.  dvr  Unger  n,  vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century:  its  later  history  falls 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Bethlen  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empire  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modern  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  Da- 
cians of  Trajan's  Column.  They  have  the  same 
arched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
same  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
lor*«  trousers  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
seen  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  an  admixture  of  Roman  and  Dacian  blood — the 
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conquerors  and  the  conquered — may  reasonably  be 
Inferred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empiro 
only  lasted  for  about  170  years  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 
origin. 

It  is  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence:  they  were  probably  tetra- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Mncedon,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
licnus,  are  extant : the  type  constantly  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Ducia, — 
with  the  epigraph  PROVIECLA  l>acja.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Suker,  Gesch.  Daciens ; Ersch  and  Gruber,  F.n- 
cyclojHulie,  s.  v.  Dacia ; Wilkinson,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia ; Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania; 
Neigebauer,  Dacicn  atis  den  Ueberresten  de*  Klass. 
Alterthums .)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (AaJti€u£a),  a place  in  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  from  Cbalcedun  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modem  Gtbsc  or  Givyza , near  the  north  coast  of  the 
hay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preservo  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  historians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (I.eake,  Asia  Minor,  p.9.)  [G.L.] 

DADASTANA  (Gen  ao ; Aabdarava,  PtoL  v. 
1),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  on  a road  from  Nicaca  to  Julio- 
polis,  und  29  M.  P.  from  Juliopulis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  as  Am- 
mianus  says  (xxv.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  his 
return  from  the  East  came  from  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.] 

DADES  (AaScs,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D'Anville  has  identified  with  Kitu  (Engel,  Kyprost 
vol.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.  [Daradrae.] 

DAE  DALA  (t<x  AcuSaAa  : F.th.  AaiSaAcos),  a 
city  of  the  Iihodia,  that  is,  the  Peraca  in  Curia,  or 
a small  place,  as  Stephan  us  B.  says  (#.  c.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a mountain  tract  iu 
Lvcia. 

Tlie  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Dacdala,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  is  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daedala,  where  commences  the  line  of  tlie  Lycian 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissua,  a town  of  Lvcia,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  Daedala  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  Lycia  which 
lies  between  the  Dalamon  Tchy  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthus;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaums 
or  Mabri.  (.1/u/?,  Ac.  by  Hoskyn.  London  Geog.  Jour- 
nal. vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hwkyn's  map  just  referred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucua,  on  the  west  side  of  a small  river 
named  Inigi  Chat,  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninus,  of  whicli  Alexander  in  his  Lyciaca  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  Acu'SoAa)  tells  tlie  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  going  through  a marsh  on  the  Ninus,  or  through 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a water 
snake,  ami  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
city  Daedala  was  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Ninus  flows  is  picturesque,  ami  well  -cultivated. 
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14  On  the  mountain  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  is  an 
ancient  site,  prokvbly  Daedala:  lien*  a if*  numerous 
tomlw  hewn  in  the  neks  in  tlic  usual  Lveian  style; 
some  are  well -finished.  The  acropolis  stood  «i  n 
detached  hill:  on  ita  summits  are  remains  of  a well, 
and  a lnrpe  ointern.  We  did  not  find  any  insrrij# 
tinns."  (Hoskyn.)  But  them gh  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Ihtrdala.  Pliny  (v.  31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  belonging  to  the  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  c<a*t  east  of  the  month  of  the  Inigi 
Chai , and  another  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  tliese  may  lv  the  islands  which  Pliny  means. 
Tin*  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  according  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Makri.  Livy  (xxxvii.  22)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
**  }<arvnm  castellum."  Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  Dae- 
dnla,  atsl  indeed  tlte  wlnde  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Gluttons,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Hcskyn’s  map  and  the 
Ceng.  Journal  (vol.  xii)  as  to  the  site  of  Catintu 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  ot  the  article  Cai  nu 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAEDALA  (AaiSdAa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 . § 49),  a town 
or  district  of  “ India  intra  Gangem."  E.  of  the  Indus, 
nnd  betwren  that  river  and  the  >1.  YitKli<«(  Ytndhya 
Mts.),  the  territory  of  the  Caspiraeans.  Curtins 
would  scent  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  ti  e Indus  (viii. 
10,  § 19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Juslin,  if 
his  Monte*  Ikmlali  refer  to  this  pla<r  (xii.  7). 
fhephnims  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a place  of 
this  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'MONUM  INSULAE  ( Aaiadeu’*'  rrjo i»i), 
islands  off  the  const  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (Aed  Sea)  (Ptol.  vi.  § IS),  nppnn  ntly  lying 
off  Yambo.  [G.  W.J 

DAKSIDIATAE,  DKSIDA'TAE  (AaitfiSmra*), 
one  of  the  many  Paunottian  tribes.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (tit.  26)  and  Velleius  Pateroulns  (ii. 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  among  the  Illyrian 
tribes,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Homans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  Illy- 
rians. £l.  S.] 

DAETICHAE  (Aair?x<u.  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 51),  a 
tribe  of  “ India  intra  Gangem,"  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  Tliev  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  .Y#/»d/.  [V.] 

DAGASKIRA  (Aaydoetpa.  Arrian.  Ind.  c.  29), 
a small  place,  perhaps  a headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nearchns.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Ictliyuphagi.  Forbigvr  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Orpe  /ask,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  have  been  IktA-jezirck, 
the  island  of  lkih.  The  whole  district  was  anciently  I 
railed  Gedmsia.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Xearckm,  J 
Yol.  i.  p.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (Adm,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Adoi.  Herod,  i. 
52;  Dahar.  Plin.  vi.  19).  a numerous  nomad  tribe  j 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  E.  of  the  j 
Caspian.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  511 ) has  grouped  them  with 
the  Saoak  and  Masaagktae  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.  These 
Dahar  were  subdivided  into  Parxi  (ndproi.  p.  508)  1 
or  Atakm  ('Anpa,  p.  51 1),  who  were  found  near 
Hyminia:  Xantiiii  (Earth©*).  and  Pism  ri  (nhr- 
•ocpm).  Alexander  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxns.  and  subdued  them.  (Curt.  viii.  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  § IS.) 

As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite 
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| position,  but  moved  as  necessity  might  require;  tfov 
I appear  in  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  28)  on  the  Jaxarte", 
and  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
They  were  hardy  warriors  (“  indomiti  Dahae."  Yirg. 
A en.  viii.  728),  who  served  Dareius  as  cavalry 
(Arrian,  iii.  II),  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  12)  azd 
Antiochus  (Polyb.  v 79;  Lir.  xxxv.  48.  xxxvii.  3$, 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  u*efttl  as 
foot  troops.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  € 21  ; SukLar. 
’Ayaflor.) 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Daluie  ami  tlx*  Thracian  Dari  can  be  traced 
(comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  304) ; but  Ritter  {Erdhmde.  eel 
vii.  pp.  66J8.  foil.)  has  n oticed  the  curious  coinc idener 
of  the  successive  arrival  of  Daci,  Gctae,  and  Scythian 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  upon  the  tanks  <i 
the  Ister:  while  in  a previous  ape  the  .laxartes  tfd 
Oxns  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Yueti  ( Gtine\  ini 
MasngetM  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian.  The  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  know  nothing  of  the  Dibse  but 
their  name,  position,  and  warlike  virtues.  It  would 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  give  nvir 
sjiecial  information  upon  the  interesting  subject  d 
these  anti  oth*r  Germanic  or  red  and  fair-haired 
races  in  Central  Asia  — one  of  the  most  import*.* 
discoveries  of  modern  times.  (Ritter,  L r.;  ontnp. 
Humboldt.  A sic  Ccntrale , vol.  ii.  p.  63.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

DAI.  [Dahae.] 

DAIX  (A ai{).  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (ri. 
14;  mnp.  Mcnand.  Hist.  p.  301,  ed.  Bonn),  tim 
river,  which  he  desrriles  as  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian. is  the  second  river  from  the  Kha  (I’dp) 
towards  the  Jaxartes,  the  Rhymnus  intervening: 
but  there  must  l>e  some  mistake  (c«*np.  Brunei  I, 
Ceng.  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  180),  as  there  ran  be  do 
doubt  that  the  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Jailor 
L’ral  (Humboldt,  A si*  Central*.  vol.  ii.  p.  186), 
which  flams  part  of  the  E.  limit  ef  Europe,  rising  m 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian, 
aft<T  n course  of  about  900  English  miles.  This 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  stejqiw  otcr 
which  the  hordes  of  the  A' irgh tz- Knzais  nxwn. 
(Lev chine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des  Kirohis- Kazaks, 
p.3.)  [K  B. :.} 

DALAKDA  (AefA«p5a.  Ptol.  v 7.  §2).  Ritter 
( Krdktmda,  vol.  x.  p.  844)  lias  conjectured  that  the 
site  of  this  place  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  he  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  castle  of  fMrtsuiak,  sto- 
at* vi  at  the  Tokkmak  Sii  upon  a rock  of  nmnrrmhtk 
limestone,  flaming  cliffs  wliieh  rise  3(RI  flat  shore 
the  river's  bed.  This  rock  has  extensive  ruins  oo 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  for  preserving  tlte 
rain  water.  These  ruins,  however,  do  not  date  be- 
yond the  rjwh  tf  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  jvf- 
ceived  which  belong  to  a move  ancient  period,  though 
it  has  been  a^umed.  from  its  remarkable  pe-itiee, 
that  it  must  liave  l*een  one  of  the  many  Roman  «r 
rather  Byxaatine  fl-rtresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (St  Martin.  Me at.  sur  rArmenie . vU.  L 
p.  199;  Joam.  Gt og.  Soc.  vnl. x.  p.318.)  [E.B.J.] 

DALD1S  ( h AaxSis:  f'tM.  AaX3uv«*),  a tc«a 
which  l*tolemy  places  on  the  borders  cf  Phncia 
and  Lydia  (v.  2);  and  Suidas  (s.  p.  ' 
in  Lydia.  It  w^s  the  birthplace  of  Artesridorus 
the  author  of  the  Onearomtkm.  There  are  coins  «f 
the  imperial  period  with  the  epigraph 
The  she  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DALION.  [Duoox.] 

DALI.UNTUM.  a town  cf  Ikihnatia.  which  tb« 
Antotiine  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Narva 
to  Epwiaurus,  29  M.  P.  hxxn  the  flamser.  It  appeam 
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in  the  Pcutinger  Table  under  the  name  of  Di- 
Ll'NTUM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMANU'THA  (AaAjKm>u0d).  The  name 
occur*  only  in  St.  Mark  a Gospel  (via.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xv.  39)  has 
M«r>5aA d,  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  district 
of  Dalninnutha  with  the  plain  of  Genncsareth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Mac  la  la  was  situated.  Light  foot 

( Chvroy.  Dtv.  cap.  v.  §2)  offers  several  suggestions 
a*  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
factory. [G.  W\] 

DALMA'TIA  (AaAuarfa,  AaAjuarun?,  Dalmatia, 
Delmotia ; Eth.  and  arij.  AaAjudrrjt,  AaKp.ar*vs, 
I>uiiiiuta,Daliiiutonsi»,  Dulmaticus).  The  Dalmatians 
formed  a portion  of  tlwt  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
w hich  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  E. 
ot  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taurisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Knirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
prehended, besides  the  Dalmatians,  the  YTeneti,  Pan- 
nonians,  Dardani,  Autariutac  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  Illyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  va- 
rying limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  common 
name  of  Illyricum  [Illykicum],  Strabo (vii.  p315) 
asserted  that  it  was  a peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afresh  (x<vpa*  dvalkurixos)  every 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  diversified  by 
undulating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mountains;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  rugged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  coast.  The  geological  character  of  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  referred  to  the  secondary 
formation. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  tlie  hilly  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  315)  indeed  de-. 
scribes  it  as  1 sterile,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  affording  a subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.*’  lie 
adds  (p.317),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  “ The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  rugged  spits,  abounds  every  where 
w ith  the  olive  and  vine,  hits  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wildness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants.” 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  ojip*ite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  produced  a great  quantity  of 
gold  (“  Aurifrra  terra  ” Mart.  x.  78 ; Stat.  Silc.  i. 
2.  53),  and  if  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mines  in  tlie  time  of  Nero.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  these  statements,  because,  as  far  as  pre- 
sent information  goes,  Dalmatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
•S erajero  mi  Bosnia ; and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Dalmatia  if  the  Homans  included  much 
of  Bosnia,  the  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district.  (Xeigcbauer,  Die  Sud- 
$tac*-n,  p 211 ; comp  Fort  is,  Viayfio  in  Dalmatia, 
p 1 13;  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  L p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  lust  king  of  Illyria,  a 
sc  jurat  i<>n  took  place  among  his  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Plcuratus  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  his 
death,  on  tlie  accession  of  Gentius,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, n.  c 180,  having  assumed  that  name  from  the 
city  of  Delminium  (or  Dalminiuin)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  first  compre- 
hended between  the  Naro  (Aoitnte)  und  the  Tilurua 
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orNestus(CttftM),andcontAincdatone  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titius  (La  Kerka ), 
and  the  whole  country  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, tinder  a republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  delivered  themselves 
up  to  Home,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a quarrel  between  them  and  tho 
Lissans  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Home,  a con* 
sular  army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  C. 
Marrius  Fig  ulus,  entered  Dalmatia,  u.  c.  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delminium  having  been 
taken,  the  Dalmatians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  their  liberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  condition 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Home.  (Polyb.  xxxiL  24; 
Appian.  Illyr.  11;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvii.;  Flor.  iv.  12.) 
In  the  following  year  they  were  subdued  by  1*.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  L c.).  Delmi- 
nium, their  capital,  it  would  appear,  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p 315)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  c.  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lios  Metellus,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmntiuns,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
offence.  They  offered  no  opposition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Home,  and  gained 
the  undeserved  honour  of  a triumph  and  tlie  surname 
Dalmaticus.  (Liv.  EpiL  Isii.;  Appian.  IUyr.  11.) 

Appian  (IUyr.  13)  has  tol  i the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Liburnians,  w ho  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  Home  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Protnona.  In  B.  c.  48,  Gabinius  lost  inure 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upou  Salona.  It  was  reserved  for 
Vatinius  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Roman 
arms  had  sustained.  He  was  saluted  as  M itnpcrator  ” 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a sup- 
plicatio  ” from  the  senate  in  B.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fa- 
voured them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnus, 
and  the  war  against  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  from  punishing  their  defection.  In  b.  c. 
34,  Octavianna  led  a formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  tlie  command,  And  penetrated  as 
far  ns  Setouia,  w here  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
ami  a promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tributo 
should  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Liv.  EpiL 
cxxxiL;  Appian.  IUyr.  24 — 27;  Veil.  ii.  90;  Flor. 
iv.  12;  Suet.  Oct.  20.) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  far  N.  ns  the  Save.  In 
b.  c.  1 6,  and  again  in  1 1 , the  Dalmatians  showed  on 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Pannonians,  when  Romo 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonius  (Tib.  16)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  formidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  displayed  con- 
siderable military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bato,  the  champion  of  his  country’s  liberties, 
a man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  a.  d.  9,  ho 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  a.  d.  12  received  the  honour  of  a triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11 — 17;  Veil.  ii.  110 — 115  ; Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguished  (Tac.  Amu  ii. 
53),  became  politically  convertible  tenua. 
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The  name  Illyricum  is  however  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia after  its  final  incorporation  into  the  Roman 
province  moat  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
head  [Illtkicum].  Dalmatia  was  the  native 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salona  ( Spa - 
latro ) will  always  be  famous  as  haring  l>een  the  1 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi-  i 
sion  of  the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  llonorius, 
the  important  and  warlike  praefecture  of  lllvricum 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dalma- 
tia with  Noricum  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  i 
former.  About  a.d.  461,  Dalmatia  was  exposed  to 
tho  inroads  of  the  Suevi,  but  the  intrepid  Marcel-  I 
linus  maintained  the  power  of  the  Romans  against 
the  barbarians,  and  occupied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West.  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal . i.  6.)  Tbeodoric,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  Ostro-Gotha,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoacer;  and 
it  U said  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  furnished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Cassind.  Var.  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  a.  i>.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  I^ower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
Armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Bel  tsarina. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  E.  over  Pannonia; ‘and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  formerex- 
tending from  [stria  through  Libumia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  tho  adjacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known  j 
under  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Ardins,  or  the  mo-  i 
dem  Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  preserved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  ; 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidue,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  Heraclius,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  scats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  let  ween  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  luul 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a long  period 
considered  themselves  as  owing  a degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  31 — 36.) 

The  modern  history  of  Dalmatia  commences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heraclius  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  tho  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Cruatians,  Narentins,  Zachlumians, 
Terbunians,  Diocleans,  and  Dccatrians.  (Scbafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast:  — Sicum,  Praotorium,  Tmguriutn, 
Salona,  Col.  Julia  Martia,  Epetinm,Oneum,  Inuionia, 
Piguntia.  Lanreata,  D.illuntum,  Rhausium,  Epi- 
d aunts,  Khizus,  Catturus,  Butoa,  Ascriviuin,  Olei- 
nium,  Nyinphaeum,  Lissus. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  toSE.j 
— Pelva,  Dalminiutn,  Aequum,  Promona,  Ratanea, 
Andetrium,  Sclovia,  Seretium,  Sinotium,  Tilurium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Staneclum,  Dioclca,  N arena,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Salluntuni,  Varo,  Grahaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medina.  Scodra,  Picaria,  Spbentzanium, 
Doracium.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  2 vols.  1848;  Kohl,  Ileum  in  Istricn, 
Dalmatian,  u.  Montenegro,  2 vols.  1850;  Keigc- 
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1 bauer,  Die  Sndslaren  o.  derm  1 sender,  1851:  Ca- 
son i.  Dalmazia,  2 vols.  1846;  Pannonius,  lUyrxcn 
u.Dalmatien,  2 vols.  1816.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

DALMrNlUM,DELMI'NIUM(AaXMiW.Stiafc. 

vii.  p.  315;  Athfdrt or,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §11;  AaApior, 

Stoph.  B.;  Kustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  95).  the  ait- 
cient  capital  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separation  from  the  other  Il- 
lyrians, derived  their  name.  (Appian,  III  11.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  C.  Fiiro- 
lus  the  consul,  in  n.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
means  of  a contrivance  very  much  resembling  die 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  Lc.)  Ia 
B.  c.  135,  P.  Scipio  Nasica  destroyed  the  walls  aid 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  /.  c .)  After  this,  excejt 
in  the  notice  of  Ptolemy  (/.  c.),  no  more  is  beard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  ia 
later  times  called  Dalcn  ( AaAcV.  Const.  Porph.  tk 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  30),  and  is  tlie  present  plain  of  lamno 
or  Damn  in  the  Herzegovina,  to  tlie  K.  of  Lima. 
(Schatarik.  Slav.  Alt.  voL  ii.  p.267;  Neigebaner, 
Die  Sudslaven,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  ( AduaA.it),  seems  to  be  the  joint 
near  Chrysopolis  fCvutYaopous]  named  Bos  or 
Bous  (Boor)  by  Polybius  (ir.  43).  Here,  according 
to  the  legend,  Io  landed  when  she  creased  tlie  strait 
It  was  also  called  Datnalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  A mis- 
quoted by  Eustathius  ( ad  Diongs.  Per.  144))  has  a 
story  about  it.  [G.  L.] 

DAMASCUS  (Aa/tacri t6t : F.th.  Aaftamcijedt : the 
territory  ij  Aapao’jnp’if),  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  though  its  pre- 
eminence was  disputed  during  the  classical  period  by 
Antioch.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  city,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  history  of  Abraham’s  pursuit 
of  the  defeated  kings  ( Gen.  xiv.  15);  and  his  steward 
Kliezer  was  a native  of  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephus 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Ux,  a grandson  of  Sbetn 
(Ant.  i.  6.  §3).  During  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  it  was  the  “ head " or  capital  of  Syria 
(Isaiah,  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23).  But  during 
the  struggles  between  these  neighbouring  kingdoms 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Thus  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  ” (2  Sam. 

viii.  6 ; 1 Chron.  xviii.  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadnrezer,  king  of  Zobali,  to  whom  the 
“ Syrians  of  Damascus  " had  allied  themselves  The 
fact  that  Tadtnor  in  the  wilderness  [Palmyra] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  4),  which  fur- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  ancient  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 

| [Hkliopoi.is],  proves  that  David’s  son  ar.d  sne- 
l cessor  retained  imssession  of  southern  Syria : but 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Kezon.  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  ( l King* , xi.  23 — 25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  or. 
n.  c.  900,  wc  find  M a Hebrew  quarter  " in  Danuicus 
i ceded  by  treaty  to  Abab  by  Benhodad  ( 1 Kings,  xx 
I .’14),  and  the  city  was  at  length  recovered  to  Israel 
i by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Jaa.sh,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.C- 
822).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  28.)  The  alliance  of  Syria 
: with  Israel  against  Judah  led  Ahaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in  coo** 
j quence,  “ went  up  against  Damascus  and  took  it, 
j and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  " (cir.  B.r. 

I 740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  delivered 
j about  fifty  years  before  the  event.  (2  Kings,  xri. 

; 9;  Amos,  i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  fur- 
j tunes  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  does  not  appear  at 
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any  time  to  have  had  much  importance  in  a military 
view.  Besides  which,  its  political  and  commercial 
importance  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  eclipsed  by  Antioch  and  other  cities  founded  by 
the  Seleucidae;  which  may  further  account  for  the 
scanty  notices  of  it  that  occur  in  classical  authors. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  wo'Aiv  &li6\oyos,  ri 

kcu  i xapavtardrii  t vv  rauiy  kot&  ra  fl tpaurd 
(xvi.  p.  756).  Pliny  says  that  according  to  some  it 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  DccapnlU 
(v.  18).  He  only  further  mentions  it  for  its  ala- 
baster (xxxvi.  18).  It  is,  however,  strange  that  so 
renowned  a city,  the  subject  of  such  extravagant 
eulogy  in  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  Orientals, 
should  be  almost  unnoticed  in  the  classical  poets; 
the  **  ventasa  Damascus”  of  Lucan  — certainly  not 
a well- chosen  epithet  — being  the  sum  of  their  tribute 
to  this  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  city  (iii.  215). 

In  the  annals  of  tho  church  it  is  noted  for  the 
conversion  and  first  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul, 
which  synchronised  with  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  ethnarch  of  Arctas,  the  king  apparently  of 
Arabia  or  Petra.  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.)  As  the  event  is 
not  chronicled  by  any  historian,  the  circumstances 
tinder  which  this  petty  king  had  come  into  possession 
of  so  important  a place  are  very  doubtful;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Homan  rule  until 
the  reign  of  Hcraclius,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Siracens  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.  d.  634), 
fn»m  which  time,  as  if  to  compensate  fur  its  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  it  has  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  the 
Hast,  and  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  poets  as  the 
terrestrial  Paradise. 

Damascus,  now  called  Es-Sham,  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  two  days’  journey,  or  about  60  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Ifaurnn 
(Auranitis),  which  extends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
jdirutes,  and  southward  to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
It  presents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  a city  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  which  is  however  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  decay,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
l^etween  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In  1843,  the 
population  of  Damascus  was  stated  at  111.552,  of 
which  number  about  12,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  is  governed  by  a pasha,  whose  rule 
extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  nnd  from 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  “ A ban  a and  Pharpar.  rivers  of  Damascus," 
are  of  Scripture  celebrity  (2  Kings , v.  12),  and  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  the  Chrysorroa,  to  which 
the  latter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  (“  Da- 
mascum  ex  epoto  rigtus  amne  Chrysoroa  fertilem  ”); 
ami  Strabo  remarks  that  “ its  waters  are  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
large  extent  of  deep  soil  ” (it.  ec .).  There  are,  in 
fact,  as  the  writer  ascertained,  two  copious  sources 
in  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus.  the  Barada  and 
the  Phege.  Of  these,  the  Barada  is  far  the  most 
copious,  and  being  divided  into  numerous  rivulets  on 
emerging  from  the  mountains  above  the  city,  waters 
its  innumerable  gardens.  The  water,  however,  is 
not  good  for  drinking,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  along  its  course  in  the  Wady  Barada  are 
subject  to  goitre.  Even  the  poor  of  Damascus  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  This  is  probably 
the  Abana  of  Scripture.  The  Pharpar  is  represented 
by  the  Phege,  a smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
whose  source  was  explored  by  Pocock.  It  emerges 
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from  the  mountain  range  through  the  same  valley  as 
the  Barada , and  is  conducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
surplus  of  the  two  streams  forms  a small  lake  below 
the  city,  called  Bahr-cl-Merj.  [G.  W,] 


DAMA'SIA  (Aatxacria),  a fortified  town  in  Vin- 
delicia,  which  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  regards  as  tho 
acropolis  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  Uoherumbs , in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  though  some  believe  it  to  be  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Augusta  Virulelicorum.  [L.S.] 
DAMASSI  MONTES  (ra  Aduaaaa  oprj,  Ptol. 
vii.  2.  § 18),  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains in  Nipdl,  in  the  district  of  “ India  intra 
Gangein."  fV.l 

DAMA'STIUM  (Aandanov),  a town  in  Epeirus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  possessing  silver  mines 
(vii.  p.  326).  The  name  of  this  town  occurs  in  no 
other  ancient  writer;  but  there  are  several  coins  ex- 
tant, bearing  the  epigraph  Aaficurnvaiv,  which  were 
probably  struck  at  this  place.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
164.) 


DA'MNII,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  na 
lying  to  the  mirth-east  of  the  Selgovae.  The  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  fixation  of  the  exact  locality 
of  this  people  may  best  be  collected  from  the  text  ns 
given  in  full: — “Partly,  along  the  northern  side, 
under  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  dwell  the 
Novantae.  amongst  whom  arc  these  cities  — Lonco- 
pibia  and  Rerigoninm " (according  to  another  and 
probably  a better  reading,  Rerigoninm).  “ South  of 
these,  the  Selgovae,  amongst  whom  are  these  towTis 
— Carbon  torigum,  Uxelum,  Cord  a,  Trimontinm.  To 
the  eastward  of  these,  but  more  to  the  north,  are  the 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns  — Colnnia, 
Vnnduaria,  Coria,  Alauna,  Lindnm,  Victoria.  The 
Gaduni  more  northern,  the  Ot  tad  ini  more  southern, 
amongst  whom  are  these  towns  — Curia,  Rreine 
niuin.  Next  to  the  Damnonii,  towards  the  east,  but 
more  northern,  and  to  the  east  of  the  promontory 
Epidium,  are  the  Epidii.”  & c. 

More  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhaps, 
ns  the  context  itself,  justifies  us  in  connecting  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  than 
with  the  Damnii;  i.  e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 
those  two  populations  the  one  to  which  the  Gadeni 
and  Ottadini  lie  north  and  south.  But  this  will  nut 
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meet  the  difficulty.  The  change  of  form  from  Darnnii 
to  Damnonii  introduced  another  complication.  The 
variae  lectione * throw  no  light  on  this.  The  vari- 
ation is  even  repeated  in  two  inscriptions  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Car  varan  (a  station  on  the 
Vallum  and  the  Magna  of  tho  Xotitia),  one  of 
which  is  civitas  dumm,  and  the  other  civitas 
PUMXOM.  The  historian  of  the  Homan  Wall  sees 
in  this  only  a transplantation  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policy  by 
which  one  tribe  already  subdued  is  made  to  become 
instrumental  in  the  subjugation  of  others.  He  over- 
looks the  Datnnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  are  indistinct.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-given  extract,  no 
more  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  criticism.  These  are,  Novnntae,  Lonco- 
pibra,  Retigonium  (Mel.  Rerigonium).  Selgovae,  Bre- 
men! urn,  Gadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. The>e=  \Vigttm*hire,  Glen  Luce,  Stranraer, 
the  shore  of  the  S>lwag,  High  Rochester,  Berwick- 
shire, Xorthumberland.  and  the  Mull  of  Can'yre  re- 
spectively. Now,  no  jurt  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  lies  south  of  the  sonthemmo  t points 
of  If "igton  (Novantae).  Neither  can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  of  Kircudbright 
(Selgovae),  and  west  of  tho  Kpidii  {Argyle).  By 
carrying  the  Selgovae  as  far  as  Dumfries,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peebles , Selkirk,  Lanark, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow , Renfrew , and  Stirling  give 
us  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  I)rn- 
soxii.]  [H.  G.  L.] 

DA'MNIUM.  [Daiisoxiuk.] 

DAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Dainniuin  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Marcianus  Iloracleota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnonium,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  under  Damxii  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocris  as  a synonym  for  the  headland 
(&auv6ytovf  rb  iral  ''O Kpivov  tuepov,  Ptol.,  and 
&d,uvioy  t itepor  rb  Kai  'O xpioy  nakovp.<vov,  Marcian. 
Heracl.),  of  which  the  modern  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).  [Dumnoxii.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  or  DIA'MPOLIS  {Aid^iiro\is:  lam - 
boli),  a Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  the 
east  of  lrenopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsus.  (Ann. 
Como.  x.  p.  274.)  It  is  proljably  the  same  place  as 
the  Diopolis  of  Hieroclea  (p.635),  and  the  Diuspolis 
of  Mai  ala  (ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.  [Palaestina.] 

DAN,  a town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviii  cir.  b.  c.  1406),  and  assumed  os  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  tho  south- 
ern. {Judges,  xx.  1 ; Nani.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  {Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Leghorn.  It  tiecame  infamous  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (l  King*,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exjiosed  it  first  to  the  invaders  of  Judaea 
from  tho  north.  (1  King*,  xv.  20;  Jerem.  iv.  15, 
viii.  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  T ell-el-  Kiuly 
{Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
ap}M‘llative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge. ),  a ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-tLHuleh,  near  the  south-western 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  4 miles  from  Paneas  [Paxkas],  on 
the  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.  It  lias  sometimes  been  ton- 


| founded  with  it.  (Rrland,  pp.  919,  921.)  0»<? 
the  main  sources  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  the  font  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  and  the 
copious  stream  which  flows  from  it  is  still  called 
Xahr-le-Dan.  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  bar. 
lent  its  mme  to  the  Jordan.  (Reload,  p.  271  j 
[JoROAXES.]  [G.  W.l 

DANA.  [Tyaxa.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (Kara  or  Adyat'a,  Ptol.  ra. 
4.  § 5),  a town  in  the  ancient  Taprobanc  or  Cevta. 
Korbigcr  has  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Tangala  or  TangalU.  [V.] 

D AX  ABA  {&&ya$a,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 24),  a small 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a nbdiiMa 
j of  his  larger  district  of  Cocle-S.'ria.  It  is  menLiui*- 
j under  the  name  of  Danahc  in  the  war  between  the 
j emperor  Julian  and  the  Persians.  (Zosim.  iii. 

a?.;.)  nr.] 

DANAL  [Argos,  p.  202,  b. ; Heuas] 
DA'NALA  ( AcuoAa ),  a place  in  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Poinpeios  and  L 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pompeius  came  to  continue  the 
campaign  against  Mithridates,  and  Lucullus  sur- 
rendered tiie  command  to  him.  The  site  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  {LuculL  c.  36)  merely  says  that  the  two 
Homans  met  in  a village  of  Galatia.  (See  the  note 
in  Groskurd’s  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.)  [G.L] 

DAN  APHIS.  [Bokysthexks.] 

DAN  AST  HIS.  [Tyras.] 

DANDACA  (Acu'Soinj.  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 2;  Arum. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 36),  a towu  of  tho  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese, of  which  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupntorium.  [E.  B.  J.J 
DANDAGUDA  (Plin.  vi.  20.  a.  23),  a town 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prom. 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modern  CcUmgapatam.  [V.] 
DANU'BIUS  (Aavodfros:  the  jMnube),  on  coins 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Daxuvu’s,  the 
greatest  river  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Its  sources 
are  ut  Donaueschingen , on  the  Mods  Abn.>ba,  and, 
after  a long  course  through  Yindelicia,  Noricutn, 
Pannoma,  and  Dacia,  it  divides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunuin  into  three  main  branches,  so  as  to  form  a 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Kuxinc. 
The  Danube  at  first  forms  the  southern  frontier 
of  Grnnania  Magna;  further  east  it  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Pannonia  ami  Dacia,  and  between 
Dacia  and  Moesia.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  we 
may  mention  the  Dravus,  Savus,  Pathissus.  and 
Margus,  as  the  prineijial  ones.  This  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  hm:i: 
C'loTpoj),  though  they  knew  only  the  |*rt  near  its 
mouth,  and  entertained  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting its  course  (Hesiod,  Tkeog.  338;  Pind.  OL 
iii.  25  ; Aeschyl.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apollun.  Jihad,  iv 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Homan  empire.  The  Homans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the.  Greek  name 
Istrus  or  Hlster  (TibulL  iv.  1.  146),  until  in 
later  times  the  two  names  Ester  and  Danubius  were 
used  indLcriminately ; though  it  was  still  very  com- 
mon to  apply  the  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  part,  from  its 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  Sirmium.  Stephanos  B-, 
who  himself  calls  the  river  Danubis  or  Danusis, 
states  that  its  ancient  name  was  Matoas.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thracian,  and  Jstcr 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydiis,  De  Mag.  iii.  32;  Jornand. 
l)e  lleb.  Get.  12).  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dax  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Khodanm, 
Eridanus,  Taoais,  Don,  and  others,  and  signifies 
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° water.”  According  to  Adelung,  Dan-nbiua  means 
44  the  upper  water,”  and  (Dan)-ister  “ the  lower 
water.”  The  earlier  writers  entertained  very  vague 
and  contradictory  notions  about  the  sources  of  this 
mighty  river;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Aeschylus  from  the 
H hi  paean  mountains,  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  from  the 
country  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrenees),  and  Scymnus  of  Chios (Fragnu 
31)  likewise  from  tlie  country  of  the  Celts.  After- 
wards a notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  some  of  the  ancients 
themselves,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  We 
have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
t he  sea ; though  Strabo  appears  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writers,  however,  mention  only 
six,  five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
names  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  arc : — ( 1 ) the  southernmost,  called  Peuce  or  the 
sacrum  ostium  (rb  Upbv  m duo,  Strab.  viu  p.  305; 
l'tol.  hi.  10.  § 2);  (2)  Naracustoma  (Napd/tior  or 
t b Nd paKuv,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 5 ; Arrian,  PeripL  p. 
23);  (3)  Calonstoma(Tb  rcaAbv  ordpa)-,  (4)  l'seu- 
(iostoma  Vtvbdoropov , Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 6);  (5)  Bo- 
reoustoma  (Bdpetov  m6^a,  Ptol.  1.  c.) ; (6)  Thiagola 
(0ta>JAa,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 4,  or  to  iJ/iA bv  arifia). 
Respecting  these  mouths,  three  of  winch  were  navi-  , 
gable  in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  ii.  1,  8),  see  Kruse,  De 
Jilri  Ostiis,  Vrotislav.  1820.  At  prescut  it  is  im-  , 
possible  accurately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  about  them,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  great  changes  at  its  mouth.  See  Katancsich, 
Dt  Istro,  Budae,  1798,  4to.:  Rcnnell,  Comjxiratice 
(ieogr.  of  West.  Agio,  voL  ii.  p.  374.  [L.  S.]t 

DANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itinerary  os  being  the  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place,  Danum  — Don- caster.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Pracfectus  Equitum  Crispianorum  of 
tlie  jY otitia.  Roman  remains  are  found  at  Don- 
caster. [R>  G.  L.] 

DAORSI,  DA0RIZI  (Aa 6pi(oi,  Strab.  vii.  p. 
315),  a people  of  lllyricum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  N'aro.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Romans  (comp.  Liv.  xlv.  26),  and  a quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a colourable 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
in  n.  c.  156.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
deacribes  tbeir  territory'  as  being  parcelled  out  into 
se  venteen  small  divisions,  which  he  calls  “ dccuriae.” 
Th''y  must  have  possessed  some  iinjwtance,  as  a coin 
lias  been  f.*und  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  cf 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Geiitius, 
king  of  lllyricum.  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  155;  Rasche, 
voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  51.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (Acupnj),  a celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Antio- 
ch kla.]  Botli  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
cl«*ely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
luive  seen  that  Antioch  wa«  frequently  called  A.  «*i 
Ao4>*r j)  and  »;  wpbs  Adtptnjy,  and  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  n rpbs  'Amoxt'w.  (Joseph. 
Ii.  J ■ L 12.  § 5.)  Though  really  distant  a few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  (wpod- 
crfiov,  Dion  Cass.  Ii.  7 : “ Amoenum  illud  et  am- 
Litiusum  Autiochwe  suburbunum,”  Amin.  Marc. xix. 
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12,  19).  If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Paris 
[see  p.  143],  Dapbno  may  be  called  its  Ver- 
sailles. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a distance  of  aboat  5 miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metro- 
polis itself  ( vviptuiTai  TfTTapdKovra  ffraSlovs  ij 
Ad4>nj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  comp,  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  W esse  ling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Li ban.  Antioch,  p.  356.) 
Here  a sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Macc.  iv.  33;  Polyaen.  viu.  50), 
which  bveauve  famous  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
tlie  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origin  to  Selcucus 
Nicutor;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [see 
pp.  142,  143],  so  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  tame  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castalimi 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuary 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B.  Pert.  ii.  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Selcucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal:  its 
material  was  partly  marble,  and  partly  wood;  the 
artist  was  Bryaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Olein. 
Alex.  Protr.  § 47  ) It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanius  ( Monod . de  DapJuuuo  Templo , iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a harp, 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing  (tyten  $8om  pi\os). 
With  the  worship  of  Apollo  Antioch  us  Epiphanos  as- 
sociated that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  M tiller's  Antiq.  An- 
tiochenae , p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athcnaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  bo  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleuridae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heraclcia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  from  the  city  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure. 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continued  unimpaired  for 
a long  period  under  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  circumference  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  ( Lc see  Eutrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  tlie  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Roman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 

* Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Ausonius  ( Clar. 
Vrb.  ii.)  Phocbcae  lauri  domus. 
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of  Daphne.  (Malala,  pp.  243,  278.)  The  reign  of 
Trajan  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  place  for 
the  restoration  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  an  earth* 
quake.  That  of  Commodns  was  still  more  memo- 
rable on  account  of  the  establishment  (or  rather  the 
re-establishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
Antioch;  for  the  stadium  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
of  the  festive  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  tliat 
corruption  of  manners  (the  “ l)aphnici  marts  ” of 
Marcus  Antoninus)  under  which  Roman  soldiers  and 
Roman  emperors  sutFcred  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
metropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne;  which,  about  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  further. 
Among  modem  travellers,  I’ococke  and  Richter  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  Beit-e!  Maa , the  distance 
of  which  from  A ntidria  agrees  with  the  ancient 
measurement,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a number  of  abundant  fountains.  F’orbiger 
{Alte  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
that  the  true  position  is  at  Babgla;  but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Baby  las  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great ; and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  tieen  given.  Poujoulut  says 
( Carr . d Orient.  viii.  38),  “A  cot<?  de  la  plus  pro- 
fondc  fonts ine  de  Beit-el-moie,  on  reinarque  ties 
debris  massifs  apparteriant  k un  Edifice  des  Ages 
reculA*:  si  jetais  antiqnnire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
peut  -etre  prouver  que  ces  restes  sont  ceux  du  Temple 
d’Apollon.”  [J  S.  H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a town  and  a river  seated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  {Adupvwy  plnpot,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  7 ; Strab.  xvi.  774)  was  situated 
lietween  the  promontory  Ammata  in  the  Regio 
Cinnamomifera  ( Cape  Guardafui)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Cephas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sen  {Straits 
of  Bab- el- Mandeb). 

2.  The  river  {Aoupvuv  pey as,  sometimes  denomi- 

nated 'Andyvau,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 101)  lay  a little  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Cephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  {Aaxpvoui:  Eth.  Aatpvovyrios  or 
Aaupyov<rios).  Stephanus  (a.  r.)  mentions  several 
places  of  this  name;  but  he  does  not  mention  Daplinus 
in  the  territory  of  CUzomcnae.  [Ci.azomkxae.] 
He  mentions  a lake  called  Daphnnsis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  {Aa<pvovt:  Eth.  Aatprovyrtos,  Aa- 
<pvou<7iof),  a city  on  the  Euboean  sea.  originally  be- 
lo  ging  to  Phocis,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  sejjarated  the  Locri  Epienemidii  from  the 
Locri  Opuntii;  but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  totho 
Opuntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynns  and  1 20  from  Elateia,  and  as 
having  a harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake,  Sorthern 
Greece , vol.  ii  pp.  176.) 
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DARA  (Acxpa,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 4).  1 . A small  rim A 
Carmania,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fromitr  of 
Persia.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  •ame 
as  the  Dora  of  Marcian  ( Peripl . p.  21)  and  the 
Dams  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vincent 
jectures  {Voyage  of  \ torch  us,  vol.  L p.  372)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Dam-bin  or  Dtrradra i cf 
modem  charts. 

2.  A city  in  Parthia.  [ArAVARcncEXK.] 

3.  A city  in  Mesopotamia.  [Da has.]  [V.] 
DA'RADAK,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  in 

different  parts  of  Africa;  one  about  the  central  [art. 
in  Darfour  (AapaStsy  t tiros,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 35),  tb“ 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Daradcs,  also  caJM 
Aethiopcs  D&ratitoe.  (Polyb.  ap  Plin.  v.  1 ; Ac»- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADAX  (AapaJa^),  a Syrian  river,  ment)"w  l 
only  by  Xenophon  {A  nab.  i.  4.  § 10).  It  has  l«ea 
identified  with  the  Far,  a small  tributary  of  U* 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a pa- 
lace of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a large  wd 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  by  Cyrus  tfce 
Younger.  ( Anab.l.c .)  [G.W.] 

DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  (A**ki  i 
Aa par,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6),  a river  of  Africa,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Port** 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  Impro- 
bably the  Gambia  or  Dio  d Ouro.  [P.  S.] 

DARAE,  a Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Afrva. 
on  a mountain  stream  culled  Dam,  on  the  S.  steppe 
of  M.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  the  Pharusii.  (Plin.  t.  1; 
Oroa.  i.  2;  Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADKAE  {Aapatipai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42).  • 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indus.  Far- 
biger  conjectures  that  they  are  the  same  peep* 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Pliny 
Dardae  (vi.  19),  and  |«*rhn]«s  as  the  DadicaeofHe* 
rftlotus  (iii.  91,  vii.  66).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  lived  still  further  to  the  X„ 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  association  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandluiras)  points  to  a nvre 
southern  locality.  [V.] 

D ARAN T ASIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbnoensi*. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  itins.  and  the  Notiiia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia.  The  Antooine  ltin. 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  in  Italy  ewer 
the  Alpis  Grain  to  Vienna  ( Vienne)  on  the  Rhone; 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Verve  lb*  ia 
Italy  over  the  Alpis  Grain,  also  to  Vienna.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  Bergiotrem 
[Berointrum]  to  Darantasia  14  M.  P.  Duranla>ia 
is  Moutiers  en  Tarenteiise , a place  situated  at  aa 
angle  of  the  here , and  the  chief  town  of  die  Tare*- 
taise.  Moutiers  is  a corruption  of  Moiusteriuin. 
The  old  name  of  the  place,  Darantasia,  lias  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  called  Tarmtai*. 
which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Sacoy.  (>** 
Walckenaer,  Grog.,  voL  iii.  pp.  26, 27,  ou  the  mutes 
here  referred  to.)  fG.  L] 

DARAPSA.  [Bactriaxa,  p.  365,  a.] 
DARAS  {Adpas,  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  10.  ii.  13* 
de  Aedif.  ii.  1 — 3,  iii.  5),  a town  of  Mesopotamia* 
about  98  stadia  from  Ni&ibis,  which  plays  an  i®* 
portant  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  betwerc 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  the  I'oseonian 
princes.  According  to  Procopius,  it  was  raised  free.* 
a village  to  a city  by  the  emperor  Anastasias*  *bo 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastasiopoltf, 
a.  n.  507.  (MalaLa,  xvi.  p.  115,  w ho  calls  it  Aopds.) 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Rn**® 
empire  towards  Assyria,  with  the  object  of  overawing 
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and  keeping  Rome  check  npon  the  incursions  of  the 
Persians,  and  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected  for  nearly  70y  ears,  from  the  reign 
of  C abodes  ( Kobdd)  to  that  of  Chosroes  I.  ( A nushir- 
t can).  Procopius  gives  a full  account  {BtlL  Per*. 
ii.  13)  of  the  way  in  which  Daraa  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked  ( Decline  and  Fall , 
ch.  40),  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  age.  But  besides  its  Btrong 
fortifications,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
owe  attack  from  the  Persians,  I)aras  was  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  &c.  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Procopius  gives  an  account  of 
a marvellous  fountain  of  water,  whose  source,  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  was  in  such  a position  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy,  wLilc,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  inhabitants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  {Bell, 
(loth.  iv.  7). 

Procopius  also  mentions  a series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  the  walls  ofDaras  between  the  Homans 
under  Belisarius  and  the  Persians  {Bell.  Per*,  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  military  dispositions  of  Belisarius. 
Daraa  fell  at  last  into  the  bands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  a.  d.  574,  after  a 
memorable  siege  of  six  months  by  Chosroes  II. 
(ThcophyL  Hist.  Maur.  iii.  9,  10.)  The  campaign 
of  Marcia< i took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Jnstin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fall  of  Daraa  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Theophyl.  l.c.\  Theophan.  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  64;  Evagr.  v.  8 — 10),  a truce  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire.  Hormiadas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV'.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Theophan es  to 
have  been  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
sequently concluded  the  above-mentioned  peace. 
(Theophan.  L c.)  D'Anville  {VEuphrale  ei  Tigrt , 
p.  53)  baa  tried,  bat  we  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Doras.  QV.J 

DARDAE.  [Dakadkak.] 

DA'RDANI  (A<ip3a*oi),  a tribe  in  the  south- 
west of  Moejsia,  and  extending  also  over  a part  of 
Illyrirum.  (Strab.  vil.  p.  316;  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 2; 
Gets.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4 ; Liv.  xl.  57 ; Plin.  iii.  29 ; 
Cic.  p.  Sest.  43.)  According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a very  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  nnder 
dunghills,  but  verv  fond  of  music.  [L.  S.] 

DARDA'NIA  (Aop«o via)  or  DARDAN1CE,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
as  placing  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Truja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
scribing the  positions  of  Abydus,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geiuin,  he  says,  u above  them  lies  the  Trojan  plain, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  os  far  as  Ida. 
The  Paroreia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow:  it  extends 
on  one  side  south  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycions  about  Zeleia.”  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
tory of  Lectum,  and  the  river  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  Scepsis, 
being  a kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  really  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  » derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Iliad.  The  Dardoni  and  Dardanii 
arc  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.819,  xv.425).  Aeneas, 
iu  the  Iliad,  is  the  commander  of  the  I>anlani. 

Dardanus,  a son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 
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long  before  Ilium  was  built  in  the  plain.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Priamus ; and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanus  to  Priamus.  {II.  xx.  215,  &c.) 
Dardanus  was  a wanderer  into  Asia;  and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a tradition  of  the  Danlaiii  coming 
fracn  Europe  and  seizing  a port  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danua  found  the  country  occupied  by  Teucri,  who 
had  a king  Teucer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephalon  (Steph.  B.  t.vr.  ’Apia€r)  and  Aapbavoi), 
Dardanus  came  from  Samothrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teucer.  Cephalon  and  Hellanicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a promontory  Dardania  or  Dar- 
danium,  about  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Kephiz  Burnu  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
Putita  dei  Bar  bier  i of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Pliny  calls 
Tra)<czo.  There  was  a tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  |»art  of  the 
inland  territory  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  {HelL  iii.  1.  § 10)  speaks  of  one  Zcnis 
a Dardancus,  who  had  a principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
but  the  territory  that  he  hail  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xenophon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Phama- 
bazu.s.  [G.  L.j 

DARDA'NIA  (Aap5an'a),  a district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Mocriu,  which  received  its  uamc  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iji.  9.  § 6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  jortion 
of  Servia,  became  a part  of  the  praefecture  of  eastern 
Illyricum  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  (Hierud.  p. 
655:  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DA  RDANUS,  DA'RDANUM  (r?  AdJayos,  rd 
AapSayov:  Elk.  AapSarcvs),  a city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teucris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Mnaieas  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  A dpSaros),  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Teucris  before.  [Dak- 
dania. j This  old  story  of  Dardanus  being  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (Apollod.  iii.  12.  § 1 ; Died.  iv.  75;  Coiion. 
apud  Phot.  Aarr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  was 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  well  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hellespont,  about  a mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt.  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
Esq.,  Ixmdon  Geog.  Journal , vol.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  clone  to  the 
promontory  of  Danlanis;  and  another  near  Sultania, 
a little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  l)r. 
Forchluunmer,  in  the  map  referred  to.  which  con- 
tains his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  Sultania  to  be  tire  ancient  Rhodius; 
and  this  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  enters  the  sea  opposite  to  Cyhob- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  the  Atswjjus: 
but  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  be  a dirtcient 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  {II.  xii.  20). 

Strabo  observes  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  tbe  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Durdanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  apjiears  from  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo’s  time.  The  later 
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town  vu  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  which  Daurises 
the  Persian  took  after  the  burning  of  Sardis.  (Herod, 
v.  117.)  In  another  place  (vi.  43),  Herodotus  ob- 
serves that  Hard  anus  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Abydus;  which  might  also  be  safely  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  book,  it  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax  in  his  Peri  pi  us  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty- first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (n.  c. 
411),  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus  (Thuc.  viii.  104); 
a statement  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  ships 
that  were  outside  of  the  promontory  of  Daniani* 
would  be  completely  separated  from  the  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  says  that  Dardanus  was  so  weak  a place, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  lie  means  Alexander’s  suc- 
cessors, some  of  them  several  times  removed  all  tho 
people  to  Abydus,  and  others  moved  them  buck 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  this  spot  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla  and  Mithridates  met,  after  Sulla  bad  crossed 
over  from  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  terms 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  n.  c.  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Plut.  Sulla,  c.  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  city,  having  been  declared  such  by  the  Homans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antiochus,  l*.  c.  190,  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  people,  (Liv. 
xxx viL  9,  37,  xxxviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus ; and 
“ the  name  of  the  river  Rhodius  appears  on  a medal 
of  Domna.  Seatini,  Mon.  let.  p.  76."  (Craincr, 
Asia  Minor , voL  i.  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  Hows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Durdanis,  is  the  Khodius,  and  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydus;  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  Dardanelles  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanus.  [G.  L.] 

DAKEIUM.  [Apavarcticene.] 

DAKENTIACA,  as  D'Anville  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walckenaer  writes  it,  a place  in 
Gallia  Narbonensia,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  (Aoust)  and  Civitas  Vocontiurum 
(Die).  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a place  called  Sail  Ians.  [G.  L.] 

DARGAMA'NES  (AopyoAuuojj,  PtoL  vi.  11.  § 2, 
18.  § 2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  u river  which  flowed 
through  Bactriana  and  fell  iuto  the  Oxus,  crossing 
on  its  way  the  country  of  the  Paropamisklae.  Ammi- 
anus  states  that  the  Orgomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochus  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiii.  6).  Wilson  ( Ariana , p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  cither  the  Dckas  or  the 
Gori  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calls  Dargoedus  (A apyoiSoi,  vi. 
11.  § 2),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  ns  the  DArgamenes.  Wilson 
(Brians,  p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kunduz  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargoedus  are  one  and  the  samo 
river.  [V.] 

DARIDNA  (AdptSya:  Eth.  Aapi^ycuos),  a vil- 
lage of  Puphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
hist  or  in  his  work  on  Paphlagonia.  (Stepfi.  B. 

*■  »o  ' [«•  i-] 

DARIORIGUM  (A apidptyow),  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Armoric  nations  of  Gallia  (PtoL 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Juliomagus  (Angers)  to  Gesocribatc  (Brest), 
but  under  the  name  Dartoritum.  Dariorigum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modern  town  of  Vannes,  in  the 
depart men*  of  Morbilutn.  It  seems  that  Dariorigum 


according  to  the  fashion  of  many  other  Gallic  towns, 
took  the  name  of  the  jieople  under  the  Empire,  sal 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  of  ITmnca.  The  Bre- 
tons still  call  the  place  H'enet  or  Gurnet.  [G.  L] 
DARX1I,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is 
lying  to  the  south  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  popttktm 
about  Fair  Head),  coinciding  with  the  soot  here  fort 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Down.  [R.G.L] 
DARN  IS  (Adpm:  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy 
Adpbayu  ; Zopurij,  Stadiasm.  p.  444 : iJema),  a 
city  of  Cyrenaica.  on  the  coast,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  country,  is  only  mentioned  by  comparatively 
late  writers,  and,  though  a bishop’s  see,  appear* 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place.  (I tin.  Att. 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Pacbo,  p.  SM5; 
Baith,  p.  480.)  [P.  S.] 

DARRAE  (AatyaT).  Two  tribes  of  this  nan 
arc  mentioned  in  tho  Arabian  peninsula,  one  ia  the 
lledjaz  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  the  other  in  ndn 
Oman  by  Pliny  (ri.  28).  Mr.  Forster  says  “ that 
two  tribes  of  different  origin,  but  similar  appellation?, 
anciently  existed,  as  the  places  which  they  inhabited, 
and  which  still  respectively  preserve  their  nair.es 
actually  exist  in  both  situations:  the  one  a Joktanite 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrha,  in  Oman ; tbe  other  in 
Ifthmaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  Khedkeyrt , near 
Yembo,  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  under  tW 
disguise  of  a familiar  contraction  (Kedaniae, 
Darrhae),  a branch  of  the  renowned  people  of  Kedar.’ 
(Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  54;  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
lie  further  writes:  “The  town  of  Khedfteyrt,  up* 
the  same  coast  (of  Htdjaz),  north-west  of  the  LoAA 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  d 
Khadhera , carries  the  existing  traces  of  Kedar  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Htdjaz  ; tbe  ascertained 
site  of  the  Darrae,  Cedrei,  or  Kedranitae,  of  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  and  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  after  Unuuus" 
(vol.  L p.  26 1 ).  Of  the  former,  iu  Oman,  he  says.  “ tbe 
name  of  Hadoram  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  D*« 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modern  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha”  (vol.  i.  p.  139),  to  the  west  of  Kas-el- 
Had.  [G.  W.] 

DAKSA,  a place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  tbe 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15)  caaw* 
after  leaving  Connasa.  [Cormasa.]  Tbe  site  d 
Conuasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Dars*  was 
the  next  city  to  Connasa,  hut  he  says  nothin? 
the  distance;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Polybius  (xxiL  19).  [G.  L] 

DARVENUM  (A aptnitvoy,  Aapc  vt pros),  a town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 27)  as  w* 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Candi,  Londinium  and  Ku- 
tupioe  (London  and  Ricliborough)  being  the  other 
two.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DASCU'SA  (AaoKovoa,  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2,  the 
common  reading  is  AacKoina),  a fortress  in  lesser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P-  frxwn 
Ziman  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.  of  Ciacs 
(Pent.  Tab.  comp.  Anion.  Itin .)  It  was  garrisoned 
by  the  “ Ala  Aureliana  ” (Not.  Imp.  exxvil)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  min**  d 
Kebbdn  Ma'den,  the  points  where  the  Kara  St  is 
joined  by  the  Murdd  Chdi  at  about  270  miles  fa® 
its  source.  (Ritter,  Et'dhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  800. 823, 
831,  858 ; Journ.  Grog.  Soc . vol.  vi.  p.  203;  Chesnej, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.41,  voLiii.271.)  [ E-B-J- J 
DASCYLi'TIS.  [Dascyuum.] 
DASCY’LIUM  (AaencvXtor,  Aaa  Kv\*ior,  Pascj- 
lna:  Eth.  AainrvAtnrs).  Stephan  us  B.  (i-  r.)  mo- 
tions several  Asiatic  cities  called  Dascyhoux.  Tbe 
only  place  of  any  historical  note  is  the  town  near  th* 
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Propontis.  Herodotus  (iii.  120)  mentions  Mitro-  | 
bates,  a Persian,  as  governor  of  the  nome  in  Dascy- 
lium;  and  agaiu  (iii.  126),  he  calls  the  same  man 
the  governor  of  Dascylium  (t2>*»  &cutku\(Iou 
Sjrapx0*')-  Bat  in  vi.  33,  he  speaks  of  the  Cyzi- 
ceni  submitting  to  Oc bares,  son  of  Megabazus,  “ the 
governor  in  Dascylium.*”  Agesilaus,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Phrygia,  and  came  near 
Dascylium.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 13.)  Xenophon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Phrygia  of  Phariwbazus,  seems  to 
place  Dascylium  in  Phrygia  {Bell.  iv.  l.§  15);  but 
his  narrative  is  confused,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  Dascylium.  He  says 
that  Phamabazus  had  bis  palace  here,  and  there 
were  many  large  villages  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  country,  very  fine. 
A river  flowed  round  the  place,  and  it  was  full  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
vernor spent  his  winter  here;  from  which  fact  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  sent  Parmeno  to  take  Dascylium  (Arrian,  A nab. 

L 17.  § 2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a large  place,  but  it  gave  name  to  a Persian 
satrapy  (rh*  AaoitvkiTiv  (Tarpairtiav,  Thucyd.  i. 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  says  that,  above  the  lake  Dascy- 
liti*.  there  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatis  and 
the  Miletopolitis ; and  on  the  Dascylitis  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  We  must  therefore  look  for  Dascy- 
lium anti  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  Apolloniatis  [Apolloniae,  p.161,  b.] 
and  Miletopolitis.  Strabo  also  says  tliat  the  Doiiones 
are  a people  about  Cyzicus,  from  the  river  Aesepus 
to  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis;  from  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Dascylitis  is  ! 
east  of  the  Rhyndacus;  and  anothet passage  (p.  582) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion..  In  Strabo’s  time 
the  territory  of  the  Cyziceni  extended  to  the  Mileto- 
politis and  the  Apolloniatis;  they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  Dascylitis,  and  the  Byzantines  had  the  other. 
From  this  also  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Rliyn- 
dacus.  Mela  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  places  Das- 
cylos,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast.  Hecataens, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  550),  says  that  a river  Odrys- 
ses  flows  from  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitis,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Rhyndacus.  But 
this  description  applies  to  a lake  west  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  lake 
Dascylitis  was  also  called  Aphnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Dascylitis.  Stephanos  (a.  r 'A <p- 
vuoy ) says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzicus  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  There  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicus  than  the  lake  of  Maniyru, 
west  of  the  Rhyndacus,  which  is  the  ancient  Mile- 
topolitis. The  Rhyndacus  flow’s  through  the  Apol- 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  a lake 
Dascylitis  north  of  the  Apolloniatis,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  Apolloniatis.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a lake  in  this  part  called  IHatkilli , or  some  name 
like  it:  but  this  scans  to  require  further  confirma- 
tion. This  town  Dascylium  must  have  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a bishop  of  Dascylia  is  mentioned. 
(Plin.  v.  32,  ed.  Hurduin.) 
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What  we  can  learn  about  Dascylium  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. There  is  a river  marked  in  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  Brousta , and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Rhyndacus,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Rhyndacus  is  not  marked.  It  is  called  the  Lufer 
Su , or  S if vr.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  172) 
conjectures  that  this  may  be  the  Odrysses  of  lleca- 
taeus,  though  it  docs  not  run  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Strabo’s  text;  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [G.  L.] 

DA'SEAE  (Aaatai:  Eth.  Aa<rednjf),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Phignlca,  7 stadia  from  Macareac, 
and  29  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  from  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  which  still  cover  the 
heights  of  JJeli  Hassani , near  which  Dascae  must 
have  stood.  (Paus.  viiL  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii. 
36.  § 9;  Cortius.  Peloponnesos , vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DASMKXDA  (A<yr /stria),  a hill-fort  in  Cappa- 
docia. [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  [G.  L.] 

DASSARE'TAE,  DASSARE'TII  (Aaooa^ioi, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 32;  Acuraaperat 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  Illyr.  i;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 11;  Plin. 
iii.  23.  8.  26),  au  Illyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  well  ascertained,  from  their  having  occupied  the 
great  valley  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plains  of  Koritza.  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a contrast  to  the  E.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus.  If  Berat  be  the  site  of  Antip&tria, 
it  will  follow  that  the  Dassaret&e  possessed  ail  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  Koritza 
and  Berut , beyond  which  latter  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  these  of  the  Taulantii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  N.  they  bordored  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partly  on  the  Taulantii, 
while  to  the  E.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturally  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pelagones,  Brygi,  and  Orestac, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  from  these  boundaries  tliat  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Polybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitis  represents  tho 
Phocbatae,  Pisaantini,  Calicoeni,  and  Pirustae  all  os 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phocbatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Usumi , and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  Devol.  The  Pirustae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia.  as  they  joined 
the  Taulantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy- 
rians to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius. 
tLiv.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pis&antini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Dev 61  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Korytzd  to  the  left  of  the  Kordaicus  for  the  situation 
of  the  Calicoeni.  The  operations  of  the  consul  Sul- 
picius  against  Philip  in  the  campaign  of  a.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  ancient  geography  of  this  district. 
The  Roman  general  marched  from  Apollonia  of 
Illyria  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  while  ho 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  send  back  his  foragers  thither, 
though  he  was  encamped  in  an  equally  fertile  plain, 
3 c 2 
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of  which  however  he  had  not  military  possession. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  33.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battle  of  Crnoacephalae,  Lycbnidus,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Dassaretae,  was  given  up  to 
Pleuratus  (Liv.  xxxiii.  34)  the  son qf  ScardilaTdas,  the 
Illyrian  prince,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  straggled 
unsuccessfully  with  Philip  for  the  possession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  v.  108.)  The  Dassaretae  had 
several  towns  besides  LTCHX1DU8.  OnvmtlM  and 
Antipatkia  were  in  Phoebatis  both  on  the  Czumi; 
to  tbo  E.  of  these  on  the  Devol  may  be  placed 
OftOKMU'ft,  which  was  a town  of  the  Pissantini;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Sulpicius,  Cokra- 
gcm,  CoDRIOW,  and  Ilium  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  Uziimi  above  Berat  on  the  slopes 
of  Tom&r.  Besides  these  Ckkoxium  and  Gehus 
are  enumerated,  with  four  towns  on  the  lake  Lych- 
nitis,  viz.  EscHILAKiAI,  Cekax,  Satiox,  and 
IJoli  (Polyb.  /.  c.).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferml,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  K.  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drilo  to  Lychnidus,  make  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.j 

DASTARCUM.  [C  arm  a las.]. 

DATII  ( Adrtoi ),  a people  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  IMolemy  (ii.  7),  who  names  their 
caj*ital  Tasta  (Tdora).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemy  places  the  Datii  south  of  the 
Gahali,  and  more  north  than  tho  Auscii.  Thus  their 
{xwition  is  indicated  in  a general  way.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Datii.  The  Kuteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  tlieir  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a river  named  /Awe.  in 
the  department  of  A ctyron  ; and  not  far  from  this 
river  Daze,  to  the  south,  is  a place  named  Teste t. 
Walckenaer  concludes  from  this  resemblance  of 
names  tliat  the  Datii  occupied  a tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  Aveyron,  which  was  once  called  St. 
Alhin.  Resemblance  of  name  alone  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modem  names 
oormponda  well  enough  with  the  jwssihlt!  |Kwition  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  conjecture 
of  Walckenaer  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  the  names  Daze  and  Testet 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  France.  (Walckenaer. 
Geog.,  Ac.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  (G.  L.J 

DATUM.  [Nkapolis.J 

DAULIS  (Aiu/Air:  at  a Inter  time  AaiAfa,  Strah. 
ix.  p.  423,  and  AaoAi or,  Polyb.  iv.  25:  Eth.  Aau- 
Aior,  Herod.  viii.  35  ; AauAm/t,  Aesch.  Choej>h. 
674:  Dhavlia).  a very  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeutia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menus  and  Chacroneia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  SaiiAot  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  Bdtros,  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,a  daughter 
of  Cephissna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423;  Paus.  x.  4.  § 7.) 
Daulis  is  mentioned  hv  Homer  as  a Phocinn  town 
along  with  Crissa  and  Panopeus.  (//.  ii.  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king,  Tereus,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandiou,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  was  changed  into  a swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomele  into  a nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  bird.  (Thuc.  ii. 
29 ; Paus.  i c.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
in  still  a favourite  haunt  of  the  nightingale. 
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Daulis  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  It  was  de- 
stroyed a second  time  by  Philip,  at  4 be  end  of  the 
Sacred  War  (Pans,  x 3.  § 1)  ; but  it  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  consequence  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  a lofty  hill  (“  Danlis,  quia  in  t amnio 
excelso  sita  est,  nec  scabs  nec  o peri  bus  capi  potent." 

' Liv.  xxxii.  18).  Pans&nias  relates  (x.  4.  § 7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Danlis  were  few  in  number,  bnt 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phocians  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  mentioned 
by  him  was  a temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  speaks  of  a district  called  Trout-,  it 
which  was  the  chapel  of  a hero  called  the  Arcbe- 
getes. 

The  name  of  Daulis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modern  village  o!  D/uivlia,  situated  in  a narrow 
valley,  through  which  flows  a branch  of  the  C«- 
phissus,  called  J'latanui.  The  walls  of  the  acropii* 
inay  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  rising 
opposite  the  modern  village,  and  connected  with  the 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a narrow  isthmus.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Theodore. 
Here  an  inscription  has  been  found  in  which  mentim 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Se- 
ra pis.  Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modem 
village  is  another  ancient  inscription,  of  considerable 
length,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaeronria 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  property 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  Bbckb’s  col- 
lection (No.  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  “a  road  leading  to  the  Archagetes,”  which  is 
evidently  the  chapel  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
sanias.  One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  inscription 
is  called  Platanus,  from  which  probably  comes  the 
name  of  the  river  Platanid. 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  Dhavlia  lie*  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  rood  leading  to  it  from 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Danlis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Pausanias  as 
longer  than  the  one  from  Delphi,  but  less  difficult. 
(Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  204; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  97,  scq. ; Ulrichs, 
Reittcn  in  Griet'hrnland,  p.  148.) 

DAUNIA.  [Apulia.] 

DAVIANUM.  “ Mutatio  Davianum  " is  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valenti* 

( Valence)  in  Gallia  Narbonensb  to  Vapincnm 
( Gap).  The  distance  from  “ Mansio  M«ite  S*- 
leuci  " to  Davianum,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Mans  Seleucns  to  Vapincum,  is  8 M.  P.  D’Anvilfe 
identifies  Davianum  with  a place  Verne.  Mons  Se- 
leucus  is  certainly  Saleon , and  the  position  of  Dari- 
annul  may  be  ascertained  tolerably  well,  \talcke- 
naer  places  it  at  La  Benumrtte,  Dirts  et  le  bou  de 
Dives,  near  the  Bostic  Monsaleon.  [G.  L] 

DAXIMONTTIS  (Aa£ifu*riT<f),  a country  in 
Pontus,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Iris.  (Strab.  p.547.) 
Hamilton  ( Researches , tfq.  vol.  i.  p.  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Tourkhal,  says:  **  Here  the  Iris 
changes  its  course  from  west  to  north,  agreeing  with 
Strabo’s  description  of  that  river  near  Gaamirs, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Daximonitia."  Toorihal 
is  west  of  Tt>cat,  and  a little  further  north.  [G.  L] 

DEA  VOCONTIORUM,  a city  of  the  Voronin, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbooensis,  on  the  east  side 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Iritis- 
which  place  it  between  Lncus  (Lac)  and  Aligns* 
{A  oust),  and  12  M.  P.  from  Locus.  The  unxie,ii 
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site  is  Die,  in  the  department  of  Drome.  In  the  No-  [ 
titia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  it  is  called  Ci vitas 
Dcensium.  If  an  inscription  which  is  cited,  “ Col. 
JDea  Avg.  Voc,"  is  genuine,  the  place  was  made  a | 
colon  ia.  Stephanos  («.  v.  A fa)  mentions  a city, 
Dia,  in  Italy,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  Dea;  but  if  so,  “ Italy  ” is  a mistake,  and 
we  should  read  “ Gallia  ” instead.  [G.  L.] 
DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (A cfcu),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  a little  to  the  north  of 
Melba.  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  44)  describes  their 
country  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chabinus 
Mens  (dpoi  XaGivov),  and  permeated  by  a river  so 
rich  in  gold  dust  that  the  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precious  metal;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  “occupied  wholly  with  tho 
rearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purposes,  pacific  and  belligerent ; living  on  their 
milk  and  flesh,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  mercliandise.”  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  true,  that  “ their  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponnesians,”  and 
assigns  a still  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  “ that, 
according  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  nation.”  Such  is  the ' 
report  of  Diodorus,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tbarcides  (Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  he  misunderstands  of  a 
**  descent  from  one  common  stock  ”)  to  intimate, 
“ under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  commercial 
intercommunity  ” (vol.  i.  p.  38).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in.  “ the  Zebeyde  of  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  Zebeyde  into  Zedeybe,  and  the  idio- 
matic interchange  of  the  d and  z restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatharcides,  Dcbedae." 
“ The  relative  geographical  positions  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occupations  will  complete  the  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Dcdebae  and  the  Zebeyde  are  one 
and  the  same  people”  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Ciuaedocolpitae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferous  river  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
geographer.  [Baetius.]  [G.  W.] 

DECA'POLIS  (AfKawd\is),  a district  of  Pales- 
tine, so  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  given  by  different  writers, 
as  in  Pliny's  time  — “ in  quo  non  otnnes  eadem 
observant.”  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Rhaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  Galasa  (?  Gerasa), 
Canatha  (v.  18).  In  this  view  thfedistrict  compre- 
hended the  southern  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Buan,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  But  in  St.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  “De- 
capolis"  is  distinguished  from  “beyond  Jordan;” 
which  would  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminous. Josephus  calls  Scythopolis  “ the  great- 
est city  of  Decapolis"  (B.J.  Hi.  8.  § 7),  but  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebius  describee  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  “ that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara.”  {Onomast.  $.  r.)  [G.  W,] 

DECELEIA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Divodunun 
{Metz)  to  Argentoratuin  ( Strmsburg ).  Between 

Divodunun  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad  Duodecimum, 
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a place  2 Gallic  leagues  from  Divodurum  according 
to  the  Table;  and  from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  also  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A place  called  Dieuze , on  the  Seille,  in 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  seems  to  represent 
Decern  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augustodunum 
through  Decern  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Amm. 
Mar.  xvi.  2).  The  place  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Mediomatrici.  [G.  JL] 

DECETIA  ( Decist ),  an  island  in  the  Ligeris 
{Loire),  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Gallic  War  (b.c.  52)  Caesar 
summoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia.  {B. 
G.  vii.  33).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Autonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Augus- 
todunum {Autun)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Ncvimuin 
{Never $ on  the  Loire).  In  one  place  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  the  name  is  written  Deccidae;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a corrupted  form.  The  modem 
site  is  Decise,  in  the  department  of  Nievre.  [G.  L.] 

DECIA'NA.  rimnoRia] 

DECIATES,  DECIA'TAE  (A*#ci^roi).  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  10)  has  the  form  AeKcdrtm.  The  Deci- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  west  were  the  Oxybii 
(Plin.  iii.  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  {Antibee) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Deviates;  but  if  this  was  so 
in  Ptolemy’s  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  <late, 
for  Antipolis  was  a Greek  settlement.  Antipoli.s, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  country  of 
the  Deviates,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Polybius  (xxxiii.  7 ; Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a Ligurian  people,  tells  how  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  Nicaea,  and  tins 
Mussoliots  sent  for  help  to  Rome.  The  Romans  sent 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  Aegitnn  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oxybii;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  lmd 
heard  tliat  they  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wounded  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates, 
and  gave  part  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliots 
(b.c.  154).  According  to  Floras  (ii.  3),  the  Deci- 
ates were  again  inarms  with  the  Sulyes  (b.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Place u>. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  included  by 
Livy  among  tho  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanos 
(a.  v.  AtK'nrror)  mentions  a town  of  Italy  called 
Dccictum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
rnidorus;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Decictae. 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
plain  that  Stephanus  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  mention*  an  “ oppidnm  Dedatum;”  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  speaks  of  Antipolis  as  a sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  t lie  re  was 
such  a place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DECIUM.  [Vasookeb.] 

DE'CUMA,  a town  of  Hispania  Bactica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Singulis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Detumo,  of 
which  wc  have  some  coins  (Mionuet,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  114;  Sestini,  p.  88);  and  Harduin  takes  it  for  the 
Arrrovvba  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  § 11).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGRI.  [Agri  Dkcumatks.] 
DE'DMASA  (At5juacra  : Elk.  At5/uur«us). 
[M&dmaoa.} 
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DKIRE  (Aeipff,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  Pt«»i.  iv. 
7.  § 9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Berenice  Epidires,  Plin.  vi.  29. 
8. 33),  or  the  “ Neck,"  so  called  from  its  position  on  a 
headland  of  the  same  name,  was  a town  situated  on 
the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Rob -el- Mandeb,  at 
their  narrowest  part.  The  space  between  Pcire  and 
the  opposite  foreland  of  Poseidonium  on  the  Ara- 
bian shores  was  about  60  stadia  (8.J  miles)  in  width. 
Dei  re  stood  in  lat.  11°  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Did  is  Port  us  from  a temple  of  that  goddess  which 
overlooked  the  harbour,  and  Dei  re- Berenices  from  the 
favourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  phibdelphus,  who  en- 
larged and  granted  fresh  privileges  to  the  town. 
(Agathem.  p.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

DEITA'NIA.  a district  in  thcSE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy,  who  places  it  S\V.  of  Coxtks- 
tania.  (Fr.  xci.)  [P.  S.] 

DKLGOVIT1A,  a station  in  Britain,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York.  Probably  Market 
Weight-on.  [H.  G.  L.] 

DELEMXA,  a place  in  Cappadocia.  The  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancyra,  on  the  road  to  the  Cappadocian  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Corbeus, 
1 1 M.  P.  [Corbbus.J  [G.  L.] 

DE'LIUM  (AnAior;  Eth.  At ;Akvs),  a small  place 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  upon 
the  sea-cnost  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Oropns.  This  temple,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Delos,  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxv. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  spot  where  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  of  Euboea  is  less  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  403)  speaks  of  Delium  as  a temple  of  Apollo  and 
a small  town  (woKixnoy)  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Aulis.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
suffered  a signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  u.  c.  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seised 
the  temple  at  Delium,  which  he  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  works,  an  1 after  leaving 
there  a garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
had  already  reached  the  territory  of  Oropus  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delium,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
with  great  l«»ss:  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thuc.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  fought  at  this  battle  among  the  hop- 
lites,  and,  according  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  Lalrt.  iL  22); 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry (Plut  Ale.  7).  A detachment  of  the  Roman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  troops 
of  Antiochus,  b.c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  viii.  p.368;  Pans.  ix.  20.  § 1;  Ptol.  iii.  15. 

§ 20;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.) 

The  modern  village  of  Dhilissi,  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  upon  the  coast;  and  hence  the  modem  village 
of  Dhilissi  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  noKlxviov,  a small  town  of  Delium.  A few 
Hellenic  fragments  have  been  found  at  the  village. 
(Leake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  scq.) 

DELMl'NIUM.  [Dai.minium.] 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (AtjAoj:  Eth.  and  Adj. 
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Ar,,\i or,  AifAm.  AtjA ids,  At j\iax6s).  the  smallest  of 
the  islands  called  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Kheneia  and  Myconus.  It 
appears  in  the  earliest  limes  as  one  of  the  holiest 
spjts  in  Hellas.  According  to  the  most  general;? 
received  tradition,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  by 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  but  was  a Boating  bland, 
until  Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  tfc* 
bottom  of  the  sea.  that  it  might  be  a secure  resting- 
place  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemi-. 
( Pind.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  485 ; Callim.  Hymn,  m DtL 
passim;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  76;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Leto.)  As  the  birthplace  of  Apollo,  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  worship,  and  the 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of 
the  island  by  giving  Calaureia  to  Poseidon  in  exchange 
for  it.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  In  the  same  way  the 
Deiphians  related  that  Apollo  gave  Calaurm  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  DcipJ.L 
(Pans.  x.  5.  § 6.)  Delos  was  called  by  various  other 
names  by  the  poets  and  mythographerg.  Pliny  ( L e.) 
mentions  the  names  of  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia. 
Chlamydia,  Cynthus,  Pyrpile;  and  Stephanos  R. 
those  of  Asteria,  Pelasgia,  and  Chlamydia.  Its  nan* 
of  Asteria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidon,  who  speaks  of 
Delos  as  the  “ unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Delos,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  far- 
famed  star  (iurrpoy)  of  the  dark  earth."  (PiaL 
Frag.  57,  58,  ed.  Bergk.)  Callimachus  also  rays 
that  it  was  called  Asteria,  when  Leto  found  refuge 
upon  it.  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Ortygia 
because  according  to  one  version  of  the  legend  Leto 
was  changed  by  Zens  into  a quail  (tfpTvf),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  form  arrived  at  tlie 
floating  island.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  iii.  72;  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)  The 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  given  to  the  island  from  its  becoming 
clear  or  plain  (IWjAot)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot.  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Serv.  ad  Vity. 
Aen.  I.c.)  In  consequence  of  its  having  been  fastened 
by  Zeus  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  subject.  Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Deki 
“ the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth ?’  (xfkivor  £*•- 
rtjToy  Tf'pos).  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  ( L e.)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  regarded  with  alarm 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  first  occurred  just 
before  the  Persian  invasion  (Herod,  vi.  98),  and  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thor, 
ii.  8).  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thucydides  of 
the  latter  as  the  only  one  which  had  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  commentators  suppose 
that  Thucydides  actually  refers  to  the  same  earth- 
quake as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (See  Arnold, 
(ui  Thuc.  L c.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delos,  wc  have  no  trustworthy  information.  K.  0. 
M tiller  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorians 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (Mliller,  Dor.  voL  i.  p.  238); 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  Ionians,  and  is  represented  as  the 
centre  of  a great  periodical  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  by  all  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  main- 
land as  well  as  in  the  istands.  In  this  character  il  u 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  which 
cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  b.  c.  (Horn. 
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Hymn.  in  ApoU.  146,  seq.;  Grotc,  Hist  of  Greece* 
vol.  ill.  p.  222.)  The  festival  was  conducted  with 
great  splendour;  and,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  musical, 
as  well  as  gymnastic  contests.  Like  the  Olympic 
and  other  great  festivals  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  Delos  was  originally  the 
centre  of  an  Amphictyony,  to  which  the  Cyclades 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  belonged.  (Thuc.  iii. 
104:  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  comp.  Bdckh,  Inter,  vol.  i. 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastac  in  one  of  Solon's  laws  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  234).  It  was  related  at  a later  period  that  the 
Athenians  instituted  the  festival  to  commemorate  the 
safe  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
vessel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseus  and  his  companions.  (Plut  Thts.  21 ; Plat. 
Phaed.  sub  init.)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisistratus 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  both  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival:  Peisistratus  purified 
the  island  by  removing  all  the  tombs  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple ; and  Polycrates  dedicated 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  by  fastening  it  with  a chain  to  Delos.  But 
owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Persians,  the  festival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  c.  426,  the  Athenians 
purified  Delos.  They  removed  all  the  tombs  from 
the  island,  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  henceforth 
for  any  living  being  to  be  born  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Rheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Tbuc.  Lc .;  Strab.  x.  p.486.)  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.  ( Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Delia.) 

The  sanctity  of  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes.  who  would  not  anchor  here,  but  passed 
on  to  Rheneia.  They  also  sent  a herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  had  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  300  talents  of  frankincense. 
(Herod,  vi.  97.)  On  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
in  b.  c.  477,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  chosen  os  the  common 
treasury  (Thuc.  i.  96);  but  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  confederacy,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  political  dependence  upon 
Athens.  The  purification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians 
in  b.  c.  426  has  beca  already  mentioned , but  four 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  purification  of  the  island,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a settlement  at  Atra- 
rayttiura  (Adramyttium),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Phamacca.  (Thuc.  v.  1 ; Paus.iv.  27. 
§ 9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (b.c.  411), 
several  of  them  were  murdered  by  Arsacea,  a general 
of  Tis&aphernes  (Thuc.  viii.  108). 

After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  Delos  became 
the  centre  of  on  extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
which  was  a kind  of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenient  situation  on  the  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a favourite 
resort  of  merchants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  commerce  carried  on  at  Delos,  that 
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10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  <us  Deliacum  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  s.  4; 
“ vasa  Deliaca,”  Cic.  pro  Hose.  A to.  46,  Verr.  ii. 
34;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Romans 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
island;  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generals  of 
Mithridatcs  inflicted  upon  it  a devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  Iu  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  (Polyh.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  /.  c.  ; Appian,  Afilhr.  28 ; Paus.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3,  4.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  almost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viii.  33.  § 2,  comp.  ix.  34.  § 6). 

Delos  is  little  more  than  a rock,  being  only  5 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  ( L c.). 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  bland  are 
the  Upbv  of  Apollo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  bland. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  b a bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  the  acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a wall.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi  • 
tcctnral  fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a large  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ; the  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
“ the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtuse 
that  the  rise  is  only  4 feet  2 inches,  above  a breadth 
of  16  feet  2 inches."  (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  a little  river  Ixorus 
('lvcrvoj)  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  falling  with  the  same  phaenomcna  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  27 1 , 
x.  p.  485 ; Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  206, 263,  in  Dian. 
171 ; Paus.  ii.  5.  § 3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  of  a lake  or  tank,  called  \ipvi\ 
rpoxotiSijt  by  Herodotus  (ii.  170)  and  Theognis  (7), 
rpoxotoaa  by  Callimachus  (m  Del  261),  contain- 
ing the  water  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  as- the  epithet  vepii)- 
yjs  given  it  by  Callimachus  (in  Apoll.  59),  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  it  was  oval  or  circular;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  b the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
and  a little  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Toumcfort  and  the  earlier  writers  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a Naumachia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  oilier  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aesch.  Hum.  9;  Eurip.  Jon , 169,  Iphig. 
Tanr.  1 103.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopus  (Horn,  in 
Apoll . 18;  Callim.  in  Dei  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Inopus  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  bland,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopns  with  the  small 
brook  which  Hows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
joins  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Fumi,  since  it  is  the 
only  running  stream  in  the  bland,  and  that  only  in 
winter.  Leto  b said  to  have  grasped  a palm-tree 
3 c 4 
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when  she  bare  her  children;  and  the  palm,  which 
does  not  prow  in  Greece  Projier,  was  held  in  especial 
menace  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  48.  § 3; 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  162;  Aelian,  V.H.x.  4;  Hygin.  Fab. 

1 4€l.)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
by  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  i.  1). 

Delos  is  now  a heap  of  ruins.  Whole  shiploads 
of  columns  and  other  architectural  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  stoa  of 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  numerous  other  build- 
ing', there  is  scarcely  tho  capital  of  a column  or  an 
an  hit  rave  left  uninjured.  Nut  a single  palm-tree  is 
now  found  in  the  island,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are 
a few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  «if  sheep 
mill  goats  brought  over  from  Myconus.  The  cliief 
buildings  of  Delos  lay  between  the  oval  Itasin  and 
the  harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  The  , 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa 
of  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  may  here  be  distinctly 
tr.u-ed.  (Biiekh,  Inter.  n.  2274.)  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
tin*  Naxians,  and  in  front  of  the  basis  we  read  No^km 
'a  x6Wt»vt,  This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nicias,  according  to  Plntarch  (A ric.  3),  or 
by  the  Naxians  themselves,  according  to  Sernas 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  502),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.  **  The 
theatre  stood  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
facing  Rheneia,  and  not  far  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremities  were  supported  by  walls  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of  a singular  form,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by  i 
which  means  the  lower  scats  were  in  this  part  pro- 
longed  beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si-  I 
toation  most  desirable.  The  diameter,  including  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.  The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  tlie  ruins  of  a stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a level  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a temple,  j 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  witli  a dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippua,  son  of 
Ctesippos  of  Chius.  Like  many  others,  remaining 
both  in  this  bland  and  in  Rbeueia,  it  is  adorned  with 
bulls’  heads  and  festoons.  Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sarapis;  and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spoo  and  Wheler 
found  another  in  which  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpoc rates,  ! 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable  | 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a i 
temple  of  Isis.  Among  them  is  a portion  of  a large 
shaft  pierced  through  the  middle,  4 feet  5 inches  in  ' 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 

5 feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)  After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
thus, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— “ Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  every  side.  On  the  heights  above  tho 
Trochoessa,  which  form  the  north-western  promon- 
tory of  tlie  island,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.  On 
the  summit  of  tlie  same  hill,  near  tlie  remains  of  a 
large  house,  arc  some  shafts  of  white  marble,  a foot 
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and  a Jialf  in  diameter,  half  polygonal  and  half  plain. 
As  this  quarter  was  entirely  separated  from  the  Uon 
| on  Mount  Cynthus  by  the  valley  containing  tie 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability  that  a 
I was  the  new  Athena©  Hadrianae,  which  was  huh  it 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  a pates 
' called  Olympieum  ( Phlegon,  ap.Stepk.  B.  s.  e.  OA**- 
iriuov)y  perhaps  from  a temple  of  J upiter  Olympias, 

I to  which  the  shafts  just  mentioned  may  have  be- 
longed." In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  art  tia 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnasium 

The  strait,  which  separates  Deice  and  Rbenria  is 
4 stadia,  or  about  half  a mile,  in  width.  (Strafe.*,  p 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  called  Remo- 
! tbiri,  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  island  of 
Hecate  (‘Eirdr^r  *veos,  Harpocrat.  and  Said. 
Serous,  op.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  645.) 

Rheneia  or  Rhkxaia  (‘P^eta,  'Pjjwuo,  Me 
forms  occur  in  writers  and  inscriptions)  is  modi 
larger  than  Delos,  being  about  10  miles  in  curun- 
ference.  The  northern  and  southern  halves  are 
divided  by  a narrow  isthmus.  The  southern  hitf. 
which  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-plare  d 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  » fr* 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  There  are  i!» 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Dri®. 
(Thuc.  i.  13,  iii.  104;  Herod,  vi.  97;  Strah.  x p 
486;  Diod.  xii.  58.) 

Both  Delos  and  Rheneia  are  now  called  Diules. 
(Baades  the  earlier  works  of  Spon,  YVheloC Tbrre- 
not,  and  Tournefort,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greet* , 
vol  iii.  p.  95,  seq.;  Russ,  lit i sen  an/  den  Ghee A. 
Inteln,  vol.  i.  p.30,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  167,  «q.;  Brdo- 
sted,  Reistn,  vol.  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Reistn  dnrch 
Griechenland,  voL  ii.  p.  269,  seq. ; Kxped  Saentif. 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Sallier,  Hist,  de  lisle  de  Iki*, 
in  Mein,  de  l Acad,  des  Inter,  vol.  iii.  j>.  376;  Dur- 
ville,  Mitcell.  Obterv.  vol.  viL  p.  1,  seq.;  Sekweuck, 
Deliacorum  PnrL  /.,  Francof.  1825;  Scbiigrr, 
Ponca  qttaedam  de  Rebus  Deli,  Mitav.  1840.) 


DELPHI  (A<A<poi:  Eth.  AeA <p6s,ftm.  AtAfM, 
AtA(pij  ■ Adj.  At K<fnn6 s:  Kastri ),  a town  in  Fhocb, 
and  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  places  in  the  Hel- 
lenic world  in  consequence  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo. 

I.  Situation. 

The  situation  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  meet  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  tie 
narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  on  ore 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  other  bjT 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  is  a lofty 
wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaedriades  in  antiquity,  wd 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  faces  the  Booth,  and  from  its  exti*- 
mity  two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Pleistus. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  she 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  semicircular  recess  thus  formed  by 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  the  central  ares  of  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  site  is  row- 
pared  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Oi  yrrpw5*r 
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Xwpior,  d«arpo«»8<f,  uotA  jropv^r  ^X®*'  T&  May- 
T««or  «al  t^j v w6\ip,  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  media  soxi 
ropes  in  formant  theatri  receesit,  Justin,  xxiv.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  cleft 
towards  the  middle  into  two  stupendous  cliffs,  be- 
tween which  issues  the  far- famed  Castalian  spring, 
which  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pleistus.  The 
ancient  town  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bonk, 
on  which  stands  the  modern  village  of  Kastn. 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  im- 
mediately under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  shut  in  on  all  sides  from 
the  re.st  of  the  world,  and  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  till 
i her  liad  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  burst  suddenly  upon  their  view.  On  its 
northern  side  were  the  Phaedriades  ; on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
from  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Pleistus;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  south 
rose  the  range  of  Ml  Cirphis.  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi;  one  from  Bocotia, — the  celebrated  Schiste, 
— which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  others  from  the  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
Atnpbissa,  and  the  more  southerly  from  Crissa,  the 
modern  Chryto,  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  coming  from  Cirrha.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Crissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  undefended  or 
the  south.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a line  of  walls  by  Philomclus,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  circuit  of  the  city  was  only  1 6 stadia, 
or  a little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  L c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  given  below. 

The  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistus  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  koiAtj  /3f/<r<ra ; and  is  called  by  Pindar 
KoiKiwt&oy  vdvot  {Pyth.  v.  50),  and  'AwoXAwWa 
vara  {Pytk  vL  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  vdirq 
(Strab.  L c.). 

II.  History. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  belonged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apollo.  In 
Aeschylus  it  is  represented  as  held  in  succession  by 
Gaia,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  from  Delos. 
{Eum.  1 , soq.)  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  origi 
nally  the  joint  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Ge 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Calaureia.  (Pans.  x.  5.  § 6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Pytiio  (fly0o>);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  subsequently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  occur.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  tlie  rock}  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  {IL  ix.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
rissus  (//.  ix.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
consults  the  cracle  at  Pytho  ( Od.  viii.  80).  It  thus 
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appears  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  a sacred  spot; 
but  the  legend  of  ita  foundation  is  first  related  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Crissa  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  is  charmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a temple,  which  is  finished  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  slays  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  from  the  monster  rotting 
(from  xv0tir)  in  the  ground,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian  : — 

61  pCp  IT v6w  KiK\yaiTcu‘  ol  iwurra 
TlvBi ov  KoXiovniv  bctlivvpov,  ovvtKa  Ktidi 
airrov  vvot  w4\otp  pivot  o(iot  ip  Kioto . 

{Hymn,  in  ApolL  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnossus,  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a dolphin,  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  the  Crissaean  gulf.  Here  the  Cretans 
landed,  and,  conducted  by  the  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Crissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a dolphin  (AcA$<s).  Muller 
{Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
j colonists  from  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
! paints  to  a Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  arc  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  legend  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  names  ; and  that  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Delphi  which  suggested  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Crissa 
and  Pytiio.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  from 
vv6io0 cu,  “ to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (Iluflw,  irv0iaBai)\  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
accidental.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fact  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  hod  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyooic  Counc  il 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  began 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  sprung  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  to  administer  tbo 
affairs  of  the  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  which  was  originally  tire  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Delphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Sacred  War  in  B.  c.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cirrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cirrliacan  plain 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
where [Crissa]  ; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  that  the  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  henceforwards  celebrated  under  tins 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  years.  — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  Tho 
first  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  took  place  in 
n.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  near  the  site  of 
Cjrha.  The  hippodrome  continued  to  be  in  this 
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ipot  down  to  the  latest  times  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 4); 

but  the  stadium,  which  was  still  in  the  maritime 

plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  ( Pyth . xi.  20,23),  was 

subsequently  removed  to  the  city,  where  the  musical 

and  poetical  matches  seem  to  have  been  always 

held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  Delphi 
was  indisputably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  political  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (xxvii.  14.),  and  in  a frag- 
ment of  Heraclitus.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orae.,  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Delphi  came  from  Ly- 
coivia  (Avndptta),  a town  situated  uj*>n  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  five 
chief-priests  of  the  god,  called  "Or joi,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a number  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  418,  423; 
SchoL  ad  A poll.  Rhod.  ii.  711;  Pans.  x.  6.  § 2; 
Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lycoreia  are  found  at  the  village  of  Liahtra. 
Muller  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lycoreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetrapolia  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a Doric  dialect 
was  spoken  at  Delphi ; and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delphians  were  of  a different  race 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a few  noble 
families.  Tliey  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  chosen  the  five'Ocnoi, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
u sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot"  (ot  xA-qalov  Oder  cravat  rplwo&os  .... 
AtAfparv  hptarvt,  ot i ittAhp&aty  vdAos,  Ion , 415). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  “ the  lords  ami 
princes  of  the  Delphians,”  and  formed  a criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offenders  again-t  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (Kotparol  TlvQutol,  1219 ; At \<pd>r  iva- 
irrts,  1222;  ITuflia  i lajcpos,  1250;  from  M filler, 
Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  families 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a king  (Plut.  Quaesl.  Graec.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwards  a prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Paus.  x.  2.  § 2).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a senate  (Boi/AtJ),  and  in  Later  times  of  an 
agora.  (Biickh,  Inscr.  No.  1687 — 1724;  Muller, 
Dor.  vol.  L p.  192.)  The  constitution  ot  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a striking  contrast 
with  what  wc  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  existence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (MU Her,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  numerous  presents  from  the  monarchs  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numerous  sacrifices  offered  by  strangers 
were  sufficient  for  their  support.  (Comp.  Athen.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a lazy,  ignorant,  an-i 
sensual  people : and  tbdr  early  degeneracy  is  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesops  death. 

An  account  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  of  the  inode  i: 
which  it  was  consulted,  arid  of  its  influence  in  Greece, 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  (art.  OrncWsw).  U 
only  remains  here  to  trace  its  history.  In  the  drbtij 
century  hTore  the  Christian  era  its  reputation  *u 
established,  not  only  throughout  Hellas,  but  ere  a 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  which  sometimes 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  of  tiie  gud. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  urarlr 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  Greek  cok**s 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequently  by 
the  express  command,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo;  aivl 
thus  the  colonists  carried  with  them  a natural 
reverence  for  the  patron  god  of  their  enterprise 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  last  Lydian  dynasty,  *h* 
reigned  u.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  gifts  to 
the  god  (Herod.  L 13,  14);  and  Croesus,  the  last 
monarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  greatest  bear- 
factors  which  the  god  ever  had.  His  numerous  ud 
costly  presents  are  specified  at  length  by  Hmdotus 
(i.  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Magna  Gracia  al» « 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a reverent* 
for  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etruscan  town  of  Avila 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a thesaurus  belonging  to 
their  state ; and  the  last  king  of  Home  sent  to  con- 
sult the  oracle. 

In  B.  c.  548  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire 
(Paus.  x.  5.  § 13),  when  many  of  its  votive  ofier- 
ings  perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod,  i.  50) 
The  Amphictyons  determined  that  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt  on  a scale  of  magnificence  conunensuratr 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  They  decreed  that 
one-fouith  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remainder  should 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  300 
talents,  or  115,0001.  sterling;  and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidac. 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  contract  for  tie 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  architect 
Spintharus,  the  Corinthian,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion for  their  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  for 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  coarse  stow 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod,  ii.  180,  v.  62; 
Paus.  1.  c.) 

In  b.  c.  480  Xerxes  sent  a detachment  of  bi* 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Delphians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnas- 
sus, but  were  forbidden  by  the  god  to  remove 
the  treasures  from  his  temple.  Only  sixty  IW- 
phians  remained  behind,  but  they  were  encourage! 
by  divine  portents ; and  when  the  Persians,  who 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  rood  Schiste,  began  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  1 catling  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Prosuea, 
on  a sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war- 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a suddefi 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  two 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  whom  the  Delphians 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Pbylacus  and  Aoto- 
nons,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  spot.  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  Athena  Pronaea  the  identical  crag* 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ; and  I’lrichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  large  blocks  of  stone  which  haw 
rolled  down  from  the  summit.  (Herod,  viii.  35 — 39; 
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I>iod.  xi.  14;  tllrichs,  p.  46.)  In  b.  c.  357  the 
Phocians,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the  Am  phi  c- 
tyonic  Council  to  j ay  a heavy  fine  on  the  pretext  of 
their  haring  cultivated  a portion  of  the  Cirrhaean 
plain,  were  persuaded  by  Fbilomelua  to  complete 
the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had  been  branded  by 
seizing  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself.  The  enterprise 
was  successful,  and  Delphi  with  all  its  treasures 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  Sacred  War,  which  will  be  found 
related  in  all  histories  of  Greece.  The  Phocians  at 
first  abstained  from  touching  the  riches  of  the  tem- 
ple ; bat  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Thebans  and 
Locrians,  they  soon  converted  the  treasures  into 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  troops.  When 
the  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a conclusion  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  temple  restored  to  the 
custody  of  the  Ampluctyona  (b.  c.  346),  its  more 
valuable  treasures  had  disappeared,  though  it  still 
contained  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Phocians 
were  sentenced  to  replace,  by  yearly  payments,  these 
treasures,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  The  Pho- 
cians, however,  were  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
restore  to  the  shrine  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
former  wealth.  In  b.  c.  279  the  report  of  its  riches 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls ; 
but  they  probably  were  ignorant  of  the  loss  it  had 
sustained  in  the  Sacred  War.  They  advanced  to 
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tli©  attack  by  the  same  rend  which  the  Persians  had 
taken,  but  were  repulsed  in  like  manner  by  almost 
the  same  supernatural  agency.  While  the  thunder 
rolled  and  an  earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  huge 
masses  of  stone  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  and 
crushed  the  foe.  (Justin,  xxiv.  6 — 8 ; Pans.  x.  23.) 
The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla,  when  he  robbed 
those  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus.  (Dion  Caas.  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Reiinar.;  Diod.  Exc.  p.614,  ed.Wess.) 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  very  poor  in  his  time 
(ix.  p.  420).  It  was  again  rifled  by  Nero,  who  car- 
ried off  500  brazen  statues  (Paus.  x.  7.  § 1).  This 
emperor,  angry  with  the  god,  dejrrived  the  temple  of 
the  Cirrhaean  territory,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiers,  and  abolished  the  oracle.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxiii.  14.)  But  Hadrian,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Grecian  cities  and  temples,  did  not 
neglect  Delphi ; and  nndcr  his  reign  and  that  of  the 
Antonincs  it  appeared  probably  in  a state  of  greater 
splendour  than  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  War.  In  this  condition  it  was  seen  and 
described  by  Pausanias  ; and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
that  the  Pytbia  still  continued  to  give  answers 
( dt  Fyth.  Orac.  c.  24).  Coins  of  Delphi  are  found 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Constantine  carried 
off  several  of  it*  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  new  capi- 
tal. (Sozom.  If.  E.  iL  15.)  The  oracle  was  con* 
suited  by  Julian,  but  was  finally  silenced  by  Theo- 
dosius. 


AA.  Wall*  of  Phtlomelua. 

BB.  The  Phaedriatlc*. 

C.  Sepulchre*. 

D.  Three  Temple*. 

E.  Temple  of  Athena  Pro  noon. 


I.  The  Tempi" 

S.  The  Great  Altar. 
3.  Thesauri 
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F.  Sanctuary  of  Phylacus. 

G.  Gymnasium. 

H.  Sanctua  y of  Autonou*. 
1.  Nauplla?  Rodhmi. 


THE  BACKED  ENCLOSURE. 
] 4.  Bou)  enter  ion. 

I 5.  Stoa  of  the  Athenian*. 

| 6.  Grave  of  Neoptolemiu. 


K.  H yam  pH a.  Fhrmhulo. 

L.  Fountain  of  CastaWa. 

M.  Fountain  of  Delphuta.  AVnirf. 

N.  Syr  nil  ri  ou. 


7.  Fountain  of  Cauotis. 
H.  Letche. 

9.  Theatre. 


III.  Topography. 

In  describing  Delphi  we  shall  follow  the  steps  of 
I’auaaniu*.  He  entered  Delphi  on  its  eastern  side, 
having  come  by  the  rood  called  Sclmte.  On  the 


side  of  the  road  before  the  town  was  the  ancient 
cemetery,  of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains: 
many  of  the  graves  are  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Upon  entering  the  town  Pausanias  saw  four 
tcmplee  in  succession:  the  first  was  in  ruins;  the 
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second  was  empty;  in  the  third  were  a few  statue? 
of  Roman  emperors;  and  the  fourth  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronoea.  (Paus.  a.  8.  § 7.)  The  last  is 
described  by  Demosthenes  as  a very  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple;  and  here  sacrifices  were  offered  before 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  is  also  | 
called  Pronaea  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  the  road  leading  to  ; 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  c.  Aristog.  j 
i.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  e.  Ctesiph.  p.  69;  Aristid.  Or.  in 
Miner w.  p.  26;  Herod,  i.  9*2,  riiL  37 ; Diod.  xi.  14; 
AeschyL  Eum.  21,  rioAAdf  llporala  S'  Iv  \6yois 
wp*a€t6trai.)  The  site  of  the  four  temples  is 
marked  by  an  extensive  platform  resting  upon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  pillars, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  which  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Marmarid, 

A little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea 
I’auaanias  saw  the  sanctuary  of  Phylacus,  a native 
hero,  who  along  with  his  comrade  Autonous  agisted 
the  Delphian?,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Gauls 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  upon  this  sp«it  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  the  Panaghia, 
surrounded  by  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  In  the 
church  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inscriptions 
have  been  found  (Bockh,  laser.  1687,  1723),  as 
well  as  triglypbs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Plcistus 
appeared  to  him  to  he  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  Pleistus  is  now  called 
Xeropotamot,  because  it  is  dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

“ In  ascending  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Costulia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road.”  (Paus.  x.  8.  § 9.)  The  far-famed  fountain 
of  Caatalia  issues  from  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spokeu  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cliffs, 
now  called  Flembuko.  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  IIyamthia  (’Tdprtia),  asap|iears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Autonous 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit.  (Herod,  viii.  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  (Schol 
ail  Lucian.  PkaL  i.  6;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1444;  del.  Var.  Hist.  xi.  5;  Eurip.  Ion , 1222, 1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
liyampeia,  the  Delphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Nauplia  (NaovA/o,  Plut.  de  Ser.  Sum.  Yind. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  lie  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  Kodhini  ; but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  | 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  from 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
S"mc  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia.  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  feet  above  them  : — 
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u Mons  ibi  verticibns  petit  arduus  castra  duobus. 

Nomine  Parnassus,  Superatque  cacutuine  nub's.* 
(Ov.  Met.  i.  316;  comp.  Lucan,  v.  71 ; SUL  Tkek 
vii.  346;  Lucian,  Contempt.  5;  Nonn.  Diongt.  xu. 
p.  3.r>8.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dxsps. 
Above  them  was  the  Coryrian  cave,  of  which  o 
shall  speak  below,  which  also  belonged  to  Dioons 
and  bis  attendants,  the  Corycian  nymphs:  hence  the 
name  of  Corycian  was  sometimes  given  to  the  tvs 
summits  themselves:  — 

ffk  S'  inrip  8iA o<pov  mer pas 
trrtpo^  Siruwt  Aiyri/s,  fv&a  K wpuKiai 
irreixotHri  Bcur\.8<r, 

KcurraAiaf  t«  rapa.  (Soph.  Antig.  1126.) 
a*6oi  b(  r&pQar,  lv6a  Ku*pior>r  w erpa 
KoiArf,  tpiAopvis,  baipotwv  a vturrpoyvr 
B pdpios  S’  Ixft  Th*  X*P°9-  (A«ch.  Emm.  22  ) 
■widt  Nit  oar  Spa  ras  dsjporpiifou  bvpeofopt'i 
$ nitrous,  £ A idwa,  If  nopmpdis  Kmpimteux: 

(Eurip.  Batch.  556) 

The  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  to  which  the  \n« 
summits  belonged,  bore  the  general  name  of  Thai* 
dkiadkm  (^atSptdSts),  as  was  remarked  abow. 
Diodorus  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Philomelas  gained  a victory  over  the  Locriso* 
(xvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  rock  Hyampeia,  from 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  ia- 
cluded  by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Said.  $. 
tv.  Ktaumos,  ♦a<8pifaj).  They  faced  nearly  due 
south,  and  thus  received  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  port  of  the  day.  It  was  tpf*- 
rently  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  were 
called  Phaedriades,  or  “ Resplendent,”  Receiving 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  npn 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  beets 
Ion  represents  himself  as  “ serving  the  livelong  day 
beneath  the  sun’s  bright  wing  " (swap*  put  £*•’ 
ctAlou  wripuyt  dot;  A arpe&wr,  Eurip.  Ion,  122;  from 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  188).  In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  and  otbw 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  below. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times:  and 
cordingly,  in  Euripides,  Ion,  when  about  to  discharge 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  liiin  a 
how  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  three  intruder1- 
(Eurip.  /on,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bd 
of  a torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a fiw 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height  “ At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  >! 
emerges  from  between  the  cliffs,  issue  tin*  waters  'f 
! the  Castnlian  spiring,  oozing  at  first  in  scarce  per- 
ceptible  streamlets  from  among  the  loree  stones,  bet 
swelling  into  a considerable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  their  first  appearance  above  ground."  (Muir) 
It  flows  throngh  a hollow  dell  down  to  the  Pleieta*. 
passing  by  the  monastery  of  the  Panaghid  on  its  k» 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian 
temple.  AH  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pythian  games,  or  who 
visited  Delphi  for  any  religious  object  wl»ts«wer. 
were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  at  this  *acnd 
fountain.  (Hcliod.  Aetk.  ii.  26;  IHnd.  Pjftk.  iv.290, 
v.  39;  Plut.  A rut.  20.)  Even  the  servants  of 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Kurip 
Ion,  94.)  The  bathing  of  the  hair  seems  to  hs’V 
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hwn  the  chief  form  of  the  purification,  and  hence 
this  is  attributed  by  the  poets  to  Apollo  himself : — 
tn  8)  KaaraXlas  v8cep 
iinfxivu  fit  Kofjjxs  ifias 

8tvocu.  (Kurip.  Phoen.  222.) 
u Qni  rore  pure  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  sola t os  ” 

(Hor.  Corn.  iiL  4. 61 ; comp.  Ov.  Met.  i.  371 ; Stat. 
Theb.  i.  698).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  being  purified 
from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  steps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  Ulrichs 
the  “ Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims.”  Preceding 
writers  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  “ Bath  of  the 
Pvthia,”  an  appellation  which  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneous  statement  of  a Scholiast  ( ad  Ettrip. 
Phoen.  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  Pythia  from  the  Delphian  families, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fountain,  or  at 
all  events  only  upon  their  consecration  to  their  pro- 
phetic office,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  profane  objects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Jon  of  Euripides  the  Pvthia  is  in  the  adytum  before 
sun-ri.se,  and  in  the  Evmemdes  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  I*jthia  befote  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiration; 
but  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  from 
Apollo  being  the  protector  of  the  Muses:  — 

44  Mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.” 

(Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  35;  comp.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  5,  init.; 
Martial,  xii.  3.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St. 
John,  from  a small  chapel  of  St.  John  which  stands 
close  to  its  source. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kastri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conjectured  by  Ulrichs  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
Delphi  (Theopbr.  Ilist.  Plant,  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  life  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  especially  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  rb  Upby,  rb  rtptyos 
and  TlC-0 w in  a narrower  sense.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a wall,  named  & Upbt  weplfioXos.  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  sacred  enclosure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  faced  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  that  there 
were  numerous  means  of  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Grecian  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
a»  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
peribolus  as  of  great  size  (x.  8.  § 9).  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  JJellenico.  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  because  they  regarded  them 
as  the  wall  of  a fortress;  and  the  modem  name  of 
Kastri  has  arisen  out  of  the  belief  that  a fortress 
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once  existed  here.  Ulrichs  also  discovered  a por- 
tion of  the  northern  comer  half-way  between  the 
church  of  Nicolaus  and  the  fountain  Kemd.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a steep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  prohably  npon  the 
walls  of  these  terraces  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Plutarch’s  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way; 
and,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enclosure  from  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  offerings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a long  account  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  num- 
ber was  very  great.  Even  in  Pliny’s  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  § 7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Paus.  x.  7.  § 1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Polyaen.  vii.  35.  § 2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a rock  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  6eat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Pans.  x.  12.  § 1; 
Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  9 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  u p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (0rj<raopoi),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a single  plat- 
form as  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  separately  about 
the  Stono  as  far  as  the  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  beLw  the 
ground,  in  which  were  kept  the  more  valuable  offer- 
ings, and  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypselus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  offerings  of 
Gygea.  (Paus.  x.  13.  § 5;  Herod,  i.  14,  iv.  162; 
Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  21,  de  J*yth.  Or.  12.) 
The  Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a treasury.  (Paus.  x.  11.  § 6.)  It 
stoed  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sibyl. 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu- 
terion  (&ou\*uTijpu)v)  or  Senate- House  of  the  1M- 
phians.  (Plut.  de  J'yih.  Or.  9 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i-  p.  304.) 

In  front  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  nn'ntioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135) 
as  a dedicatory  offering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  (Zupbt  & pPyas  (x.  14.  § 7),  by 
Euripides  fktpis  ( Jon , 1275,  1306,  1314),  ftepoi 
(422),  and  0toO  (1280).  The  court  in 

which  it  stood  is  called  by  Euripides  OvpiKri  (114) 
and  QvpiXeu  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Ddphians  themselves. 
(Paus.  x.  14.  § 7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appears 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a hexaMyle 
temple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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the  largest  in  Greece  (Philostr.  Vit.  ApolL  vii.  11), 
an<l  vied  in  beauty  with  the  temples  of  Athens 
(Kurip.  Ion,  184;  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  9).  It  has  been 
already  related  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corinthian 
architect  Spinthanis,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  n.  c.  548.  and  that  the  frunt  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tvmpiuia  of  the  pedimenta  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  sculptures,  the  one  with  statues  of 
Artemis,  Leto,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  other  with  those  of  l>ionysns  and  the 
Thyiades,  both  of  them  the  works  of  Athenian 
artists.  (Paus.  x.  19.  § 4.)  Euripides  baa  de- 
scribed five  of  the  metope*,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
lolaua  slaying  the  Lcmaean  hydra,  Bellcrophoii 
killing  the  Chimaem,  Zeus  killing  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Knreladus.  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(Kurip.  Ion,  190 — 218.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  front  by  the  Aetolians  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Gaula  (Paus.  x.  19.  § 4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions, the  Pronaus  (wpSyaos).  the  Celia  (vodr, 
ereprdi),  and  the  Ad ? turn,  where  the  oracles  were  t’.fr* 
livered  (Mirror,  fiavruoy}  xP1J<rr^P10*')- 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Paus.  x.  24.  § 2),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Aftiphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  saying*  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  such  as  M Know  thyself,"  M Nothing  too  much." 
(Plut.  He  GarruL  17;  Paus.  x.  24.  § 1;  Plin.  rii. 
83.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ting also  represented  the  diphthong  «L  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Celia  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
apjears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  onicle  be- 
longed in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moorae  or  Kates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Kates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  Apollo, 
(l’aus.  x.  24.  § 4,  seq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
ped to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  ( Aes- 
chyL  Ckot-jik.  1034,  seq.;  ♦oitfvjfot  yas  fitcop,$a- 
Aei  f<TTia,  Kurip.  Ion,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  bj  Zeus,  one 
fcwra  tlw  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  tile  earth.  (Pind.  PytA.  it.  131,  vi.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  419  ) The  Omjdiakw  was  a white 
stone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  were  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 

(oo0a\<ir  . . , raifivutroi.  Strskie.:  errrju- 

y'  «V5i'r5t,  Kurip.  /«»*»,  224;  Paus.  x.  16.  § 
3)  It  is  frequently  represented  in  vase-paintings, 
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in  which  Orestes  is  exhibited  sitting  upon  it,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus.  (£W  40;  comp. 
Miiller,  Aetchl.  Eum.  § 27.)  The  site  of  the  Om- 
phalos is  not  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa.  It  was 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aeschylus 
the  Pythia,  in  going  through  the  temple  to  the  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  Omphaks 
{Eum.  L <*.).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  trf  the 
Cello.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thus,  the  altar  in  tbs 
middle  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  is  called  by  Clytaem- 
nestra  pta6u<paXo%  ion  a.  (Aesch.  A yam.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  hypaethral,  that  is,  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Celia.  This  follow*  from 
the  narrative  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  the 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  priests  saw 
the  god  descend  iuto  tile  sanctuary  through  the  op« 
part  of  the  roof  (*‘  per  culminis  aperta  fastigia.'' 
Justin,  xxiv.  8).  In  tact,  all  temples  which  had  in 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  sacrifice*  were  ottered, 
or  a hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  opening  for  carrying  ad  the 
smoke. 

Tho  Adytum,  in  which  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered, was  a subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  the  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tum was  under-ground  appears  from  the  expressions 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natural  caves 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  under-ground, 
(fafled  r’  &vt pa  Spdxuyroi,  Kurip.  Phoen  232; 
lunpov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  rb  too  icA^deVrov  rio:W- 
yot  mriiAmoy,  Athen.  xv.  p.  701,  c.;  “ specus,"  Lir. 
i.  5C;  “ Castalium  antrum,”  Ov.  Met.  iii.  14;  **  ca- 
vema,"  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  is 
frequently  called  fivxbf.  (Paus.  x.  24.  § 5; 

Aesch.  Eum.  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  bv 
I’ausanias,  who  simply  says  that  “ few  are  admitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  eoki’’ 
(Paus.  La)  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  tlx  ew inure 
into  the  Adytum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  theCella, opposite  the  great  door  of  the  temple; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  excavation  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  the  fountain 
Cassotis,  which  flowed  into  the  Adytum. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (a  r.  AcA^ot)  that  the  Adr- 
tum  was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,  who  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  substruction  of  the  temple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  in  the 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  the  Adytum  stood  a tripod 
over  a deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  prweeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Strab. 
/.  a)  This  opening  is  described  by  various  names 
in  the  ancient  writer*,  (x-acuo.  Died.  xri.  26;  yys 
orofio,  Stobaens,  EcL  i.  42:  ITefeswr  <rr6juor, 
Lucian.  -Yer.  10,  Dion  Cass,  fcriu.  14;  "hate,* 
Lucan,  r.  82;  u terrae  foramen/-  xxiv.  6.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  trewn  a fountain 
(de  /.V/!  Or.  50.  de  PytA.  Or.  17).  which  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  hare  been  the  fountain  Cassotis, 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  in  the  AJrtrnn 
(x.  24.  § 7).  Pausanias  also  rebates  that  the  oracle 
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was  discovered  in  consequence  of  some  shepherds,  | 
who  had  driven  their  flocks  to  the  spot,  becoming  ' 
inspired  by  the  vapour  and  uttering  prophecies  (x.  j 
5.  § 7).  The  Pythia  sat  upon  the  tripod  when  she 
^.-ave  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  xvi.  , 
26.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
circular  vessel,  called  kitiijs  and  cortina,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pythian 
serpent.  ( Diouys.  Per.  44 1 , and  Eustath.  ad  loc. ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iiL  360,  vi.  317.)  For  a 
further  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet . of  Ant. 
art.  Tripot.  No  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Pau- 
sanias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  pcribolos.  Pau- 
sanias, upon  going  out  of  the  terApie,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a peribolus  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphians  offered  sacrifices  every  year.  (Paus.  x. 
24.  § 6;  Strab.  is.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  hearth ; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a little  to  the 
east,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  peribolus  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus. 

Still  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
his  son  Zeus,  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  up. 
(Paus.  1.  c.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  CAme  to  the 
fountain  Cassotis  (Kacrtrorfj),  the  access  to  which 
was  through  a small  wall  built  near  it  (x.  24.  § 7). 
Ulrichs  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St.  Nioolaus,  before  which  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  wall.  Pausanias  : 
further  says,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tliat  the  Cas- 
sotis  flowed  into  the  Adytuin.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Nicolans  lies  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  the  temple;  and  lower  down  the 
hill  wc  now  And  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Ilellmicd,  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytuin, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  consc-  | 
quence  of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previous  travellers  had  identified  tho  Cassotis 
with  the  fountain  ATemd,  which  flows  between  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple 
extended  so  far. 

The  name  Cassotis  occurs  only  in  Pausanias,  but 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient  < 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  tho 
serpent  (in  A poll.  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 
it  as  watering  the  Bacred  grove  surrounding  this 
temple  (/on,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
sisted of  laurel- trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-tree 
in  jiarticular  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
laurel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Lksciie  ( A4<rxv ) of 
the  Delphians  (Pans.  x.  25.  § 1).  port  of  tho  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a house  above  the  fountain  of  St.  Nico- 
laus. Leschae  were  public  buildings,  in  which 
persons  might  meet  together  and  converse,  since 
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private  houses  were  generally  too  small  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  Delphian  Lesche  was  adorned  with 
two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  the  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
hand  represented  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  25 — 31 ; 
cotnp.  Plut.  de  Def  Or.  6,  47 ; Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35). 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  waa  particularly  admired. 
(Lucian,  Imag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a high  wall, 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  wall,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  built  in  a semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (Bdckh,  Inter.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjoined  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  32.  § 1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west In  the  theatre  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  (Plut  de  Def.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolus  (i*ava€dyri  Si  Ik 
tov  *tpi6o\ov,  Paus.  x.  32.  § 1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  tlie  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  port  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Paus.  L c.; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Sophitt.  ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
lAkkoma , and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  tho  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  found. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Stadium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (/yi  xi.  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  tlmt  the  large  fountain 
Kemd  near  the  Stadium  was  not  the  Castalia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
A'emd  was  Delphi:  ha  (A«A <povaa),  which  we 
learn  from  Stephanos  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  ( t . v.  ArA^ol).  The  Castolia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  port 
of  the  city;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  expressly 
stated  by  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kepro,  the  modern  name  of  the 
fountain,  is  only  a corruption  of  the  ancient 

Pylaea  (FluAafa)  was  a suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Crissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  provided  with 
“ temples,  synedria,  and  fountains.”  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  use 
of  the  Amphictyons ; and  the  two  ancient  walls  sup- 
porting tho  artificial  platform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St.  Elias  stands,  are  probably  the  remains  of  such 
a building.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  29;  Dion  Chry- 
{ sost  Or.  Ixxvii.  p.  414.)  A little  above  the  chapel 
of  St.  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

! It  was  upon  approaching  the  suburb  of  Pylaea  tlmt 
Eumenes  was  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  for  the 
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buildings  mentioned  by  Livy  are  evidently  those  of 
PyUea  (“  escendentibus  ad  templum  a Cirrha.  prius- 
qu'im  perveniretur  ad  frequenlia  aedifieiis  luca," 
Liv.  xlii.  15). 

Above  Delphi  was  the  celebrated  cave  called  Co- 
KYCH’M  (rb  K Mpvitior  dfrrpov),  distant,  according 
to  Leake,  about  7 miles  from  the  city,  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  A rakhova.  The  usual  way  from 
Kastri  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  ascended  the  mountain  im- 
mediately above  the  city.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astonishing  work.  It  was  a zigzag  path,  con-  j 
(dating  of  more  than  a thousand  steps  cut  out  of  i 
the  hard  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight  j 
of  steps  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  bat  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Parnassus, 
which  arc  divided  by  hills  and  mountain-summits 
into  a number  of  larger  and  smaller  valley*  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  miles  in  a west- 
erly direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest  lum- 
mit.  It  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Delphi.  Leake  describes  it  as  “ a country 
of  pasture,  interspersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,”  and  remarks  that  he 
44  occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  harvest  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  been 
completed  a month  before.” 

The  Corycian  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  Bide  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake : — “ We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  conducting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  200 
feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Props  of  water  from  the  roof  had  formed  large  cal- 
careous crystallizations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
others  were  suspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  port  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a second  chamber,  the  length  of  which  is  near 
100  feet,  and  lias  a direction  nearly  at  a right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a small  natural  opening.”  Pausanias  says  (x.  32. 

§ 2)  that  there  were  60  stadia  from  Delphi  to  a 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a horse  and  mule; 
and.  accordingly,  Leake  supposes  the  statue  to  have 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns which  he  hod  seen,  and  that  a person  can 
proceed  a very  long  way  through  it  even  without 
a torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  417;  Aescli.  Ewn.  22; 
Biickh,  Inter.  No.  1728;  Raikes,  in  Walpole's  Col- 
lection;,  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
orgies  were  celebrated  upon  these  heights.  [See 
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above,  p.  764,b.]  When  the  Persians  were  march- 
ing upon  Delphi,  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
this  cave  (Herod,  viii.  36).  and  it  lias  been  vat d 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  ArokKoeo 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulrichi,  the  Corycian  cave  is  now 
called  lapatnavKi  by  the  peasants,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  contain  40  chambers  (from  capdrra 
reaoapdjtorra  aoAai). 

Pausanias  says,  that  “from  the. Corycian  care 
it  is  difficult  even  for  a well-girt  man  to  reach  the 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  were  above  the 
clouds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  perform 
their  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  ApaDo" 
(x.  32.  § 7).  The  way  from  the  Corycian  care 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus  turns  to  the 
north-east.  The  summit  which  the  traveller  at 
last  readies,  but  v^iich  is  only  the  second  in  heigh:, 
j is  called  Geroniobrachot  (d  ffpierdfipax0*)-  On 
I its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  masses  uf 
snow,  which  never  melt.  Opposite  to  it,  towards 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a conical  form  the  highest 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  feet  in 
height,  called  Lyktri  by  the  peasants,  who  consider 
it  the  highest  point  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
Polls  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Lidkura  (Aubroupa), 
a word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a ccmiptijo 
of  AvKwptia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highest  .-sum- 
mit of  Parnassus.  But  Ulrichs  considers  Luikwro 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  ancient  Creek 
words,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  mean- 
ing, are  never  changed  so  much  in  the  modem 
J Greek  language,  and  that  A vice  pi,  the  name  of  the 
j highest  summit,  is  the  representative  of  the  old 
I word  AvK&fHiov,  since  modem  Greek  words  finding 
in  i ore  shortened  forms  of  the  termination  — 
or  — tior.  btepbanus  B.  (*.  r.  Avtcwptta)  men- 

tions a Lycoreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Lycorian  Zeus,  whose  altar  was  on 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  the  Deluge.  ( Lucian, 
Tim.  3;  SchoL  ad  Pktd.  OL  ix.  70;  Apollod.  L 7. 
§2-) 

IV.  Modern  Authorities. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a long  time  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  travellers ; and  so  little  was 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Sp6n  visited  Greece  in 
1676  be  first  looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
' Sdlona,  the  ancient  Amphissa.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  supposed 
the  temple  to  hav  • stood  upon  the  same  site  as  the 
church  of  St.  Elias;  he  rightly  identified  the  Cas> 

| talian  fountain  and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium. 
A more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deter- 
mined  more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
published  several  inscriptions  which  he  found  then*. 
Clark,  Dodwell,  and  Gell  did  not  add  much  new 
information;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  place,  distinguished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  previous 
description.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  under  the  title,  of 
Reistn  und  Fortchunycn  in  G riechenland,  Bremen, 
1840.  To  this  valuable  work  we  arc  indebted  fur 
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a considerable  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The  ] 
modem  works  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
enumerated  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Oraouhmn. 
The  inscriptions  discovered  by  K.  0.  Muller  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illustrated  by  Curtius, 
Anecdota  Delphica,  Berol.  1843. 
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DELPHI  NIUM.  [Chios,  p.  610,  b ] 
DELPHI'NIUM  the  port-town  of 

Oropus.  [OROPUa] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
gular land,  was  given  to  various  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  Ister,  the  Hhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanus: 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  lies  between  the 
lleptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soil  bore  various  designations,  (rb  Af'Ara ; the 
Lower  Country,  rj  xdru  xcJpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 55; 
Tpiyvros  Nf«At5m,  Aesch.  Prom.  814;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  791;  Herod,  ii.  6,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  34,  seq.; 
Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9.)  [AKGYrTus.]  [W.  B.  D.] 
DELL’S  [Delob.] 

DEME'TAE.  [Dimf.tae] 

DEME'TRIAS  (Aijprrrpids),  a town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arbela  (xvi.  p.  738;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.).  Isidore  of 
Charax  mentions  another  place  of  this  name  in 
Anichosia.  [V.] 

DEME'TRIAS  (A-n/xrjrpids : Eth.  Arjpijrpifvs). 
a city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  : 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  B.  c.  290 
by  Demetrius  Poliorceles,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Ormenium,  Khizus, 
Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebc  and  Iolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  ns  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  position 
fthat  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalets  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ; Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a residence  “ not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  for  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of  • 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life;  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
extensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery ; 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
delightful  retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the  1 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  islands,  while  Mount  Pelion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a park,  an  icehouse 
and  a preserve  of  game  for  the  chase.” 

After  the  battle  of  Cynosccphalae,  n.  c.  196,  De- 
metrias was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xviiL  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 
In  ilc.  192,  it  w as  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defection  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochus  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  34,  43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  b.c.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
l’ydna,  b.c.  169.  (Liv.  x liv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Ilierocles  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Wesseling). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying “ the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a height, 
now  called  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2 and  3 miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Yolo.  Though  little  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  inclue ure  of  the  city,  which 
was  less  than  2 miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  almost  every  part.  On  three  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  a declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  ’ To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  formed  a small  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist.  A level  sj*ace 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acrojwlis 
contained  a large  cistern  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  homses:  the  sjiace  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  feet.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a hollow, 
now  called  the  lagtimi  or  mine,  where  a long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2 feet  wide,  7 deep, 
and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  citadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  city.”  (Leake, 
Northtm  Greece,  vuL  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 
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DEMQNNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (AijpdyvritToi : 
Eth.  Aripoyyjaioi').  Hesychius  (*.  r Avuot  yr.mot 
X<*A*oi)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  nume 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince's  Isles. 
[Chalcitis.]  Stephanas  («.  r.  Arjudyvnos)  de- 
scribes Demonesus  as  an  island  near  Chaleedun, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysocolla  were  found.  In 
another  place  (*.  r.  XoA/otu),  where  Stephanns  is 
citing  Arteinidorus,  the  islands  Pitvodcs,  Chalcitis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  Stephanu»  is  the  same  as  his 
Chalcitis;  but  he  docs  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  agree.  Pliny  (v.  32)  places 
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Dcmonnai  oppcmite  to  Nicomcdk;  and  he  also  men- 
tions Cholciti*  and  Pityodes.  Pityodes  seems  to 
he  the  modem  island  of  Prinkipo,  east  of  Chalcitis. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to  follow 
Hesychins,  who  says  that  Chalcitis  and  Pityodes 
were  the  DetnonM.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince's 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [G.  L.J 

DENDRO'BOSA  (Afrbpvioera,  Arrian,  Ind.  c. 
27),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Gcdrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthyophagi,  visited  by  Nearchus's  fleet.  I)r. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  A«pdv?j  H»AAa  of 
Ptolemy  ( vi.  8.  §9).  and  the  Dercnobilla  (Aeperd- 
tiKKd)  iif  Mart  ini  (p.  23).  and  that  it  is.  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modem  Ikiram.  ( I oy.  of  Search. 
To),  i.  p.  252.)  [V.J 

DENTHELE'TAB  (Aer^rjAijvai,  Strah.  vii.  p. 
318  ; Aay&aXrjrai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic.  m 
Pit.  34:  Plin.  iv.  11),  a Thracian  people  who  occu- 
pied a district  called,  after  them.  Dcntheletica  ( Aay- 
dijAtjTudj,  Ptnl.  iii.  11.  § 8),  which  scents  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Haem  us  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Maedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dentbeletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (Liv.  xl.  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxiv.  6 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ; I.eake, 
Xttrthem  Greece,  ToL  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DBNTHELIA'TLS.  [Messkxta.] 

DEOBKI’GA  (A *6€pcya).  1.  (Brin not  or  Mi- 

randa de  Ebro),  a town  of  the  Autrigones  in  llis- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica 
to  Cacsaraugusta.  ( Itin . Ant.  p.  454;  PtoL  il  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  is  unknown.  (PtoL 
iL  5.  § 9.)  ' [P.  S.J 

DEOBRIGULA  (AeotfpryooAa : Burgos  f),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodogi  in  Hi-spania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  1 5 M.  P.  from  Segisaino,  and  2 1 M.  P. 
from  Tritium.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  449,  454;  PtoL  ii. 
6.  § 52.)  Its  exact  position  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urbiel , La  pie  at  Tardojoz,  and  Men- 
telle  at  Burgos.  ( Gcog.  Comp.  Esp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  (P.  S.J  | 

DEO'RUM.  [Fortunatae.] 

I)ERAE  (A^pai),  a place  in  Mcsscnia,  where  a 
buttle  was  fought  between  the  Mes>enians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Mosenian  War.  (Paus.  ir. 
15.  § 4.) 

DE  RANK  BILL  A.  [Dkrdrobosa.] 
DKKAXGAE.  [Dkanuak.] 

DERUE  (A*p€y  : Eth.  Atpirrrrjs),  a fortified 
place  in  Isauria,  and  a port,  according  to  Stephanos 
(a.  r.);  but  the  port  (Aiuflv)  is  manifestly  a mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  A luvij  for  it.  Steph  an  us  also  iipeaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  as  probably  in  use;  and  of  the 
form  Denne,  according  to  Capita ; and  some,  lie  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (A*A tfci'a),  which  in  the  language  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  “ juniper.”  The  last  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  [»art  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apelles  (xiv.  6 — 21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St.  Paul  went  from  Icouium  to 
Lvstra.  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Jk.*rbe  were  in  Lycaonia. 

Strabo  (p.569)  places  Derbe  “on  the  sides”  of 
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Isauria,  and  almost  in  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Antipater,  a great  robber.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Amyntas,  who  seized  Derbe  and  the 
rest  of  Anti [eitcr's  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a letter 
to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  (b.  c.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  and  Amrnias, 
i and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intimate. 
Philippus,  who  was  at  this  time  proconsul  of  Ana, 
was  displeased  with  Anti  pater  for  some  reason.  He 
iiad  the  sons  of  An  Li  pater  in  his  power,  and  Cicrm 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  appear 
when  Cicero  made  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (b.c. 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  is  assigned  to  the  tree 
time;  hut  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doubtful,  and 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  base 
become  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  during  bh 
Cilician  proconsulship. 

The  position  of  Derbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (p 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praefectnre  cf 
Cappadocia  [CAPPADOCIA,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  far  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  include  Derbe  in  it, 
though  be  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Deris?  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo’s  time,  Deri* 
funned,  with  Laraiula  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Taurus,  a district  called  Aniiochana.  which  was  be- 
tween Lycaonia  ami  Tvanitis.  (PtoL  v.  6.)  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  concludes  that  **  Derbe  stud 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician Taurus,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Ivtnuuii, 
a situation  precisely  agreeing  with  tliat  of  the  ruin* 
called  the  lOtll  churches  of  Mount  Kara-darb.’ 
It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  from  Iconium, 
as  St.  Paul’s  travels  show.  Hamilton  (Researches. 
Ac.  voL  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  hare  been 
at  a place  now  called  Divle,  a name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  Divle  is  some  distance  south  of 
the  lake  of  Ak  Ghieul. , but  near  enough  to  lie  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  Lake;  which  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  passage  of  Stephan  us  maybe 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystra  also,  if  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  Kilisseh , where  there 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Icortium  (Koniek) 
and  Divle.  [G.  L.J 

DERB1CCAE  or  DK'RBICES  (Aepfoorcu,  PtoL 
vi.  10.  § 2;  Aeiian,  V.  11.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  *.*•; 
A edited,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  ii.  2; 
Acpfejciot,  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738;  Derbiees,  Mels, 
iii.  5.  § 4),  a tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  in  Margiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  tl»e  Oxca. 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hy  reams.  Tber 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  slightly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  authority 
of  Stephanus,  appears  to  have  added  to  those  ouotnl 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbir-si.  Strabo  (Lc) 
gives  a curious  account  of  tlieir  manners,  which 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  “ Tliey  worship,"  say* 
he,  **  the  earth;  they  neither  sacrifice  nor  slay  anf 
female ; but  they  put  to  death  those  among  them  who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  anil  the  next  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  strangle 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  bel’«*rr 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  bat  burkd." 
Aeiian  mentions  the  same  anecdote,  and  implk* 
that  the  persons  slain  arc  first  offered  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  ( K.  II.  iv.  I ).  Strsbo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  ex- 
ccedingly  barbarous.  [V.J 

DERIS  (Acpli),  a small  town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace, 
on  the  bay  of  Melos.  (Scyl.  p.  270  [B. 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (A 4put  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
A *$is,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Aiftov  or  At'^a,  SUdUsm. 
p.  436),  a promontory  on  the  const  of  Mannarica  in 
N.  Africa,  lietween  the  harbours  of  Leucaspis  ami 
Pboenicus,  named  from  a black  rock  in  the  shape  of 
a hide.  Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  called 
El  Keyf.  ( Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique.,  Sec.  p. 
18.)  [P.  S.] 

DERRHIS  (Ae^tv,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 12;  Strnb.  vii 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Topoitny,  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 1 : C. 
Dhrrpano ),  the  promontory  of  Sithonia  that  doses 
the  gulf  of  Torone  to  SE.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.B.J.J 

DE'RRHIUM  (A« tjlfitoi'),  a place  in  Laconia  on 
Mt-  Target  us,  containing  a statue  of  Artemis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a fountain  called 
Anonus.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  § 7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stepbanus  H.  calls  it  Dkka  {s.v.  A/pa), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  Atpaios  and  Afpcdr^s. 

DERTO'NA  ( Aipdeev,  St  nib.  v.  p.  217;  A tpruiya, 
PtoL  iii.  1.  § 35:  Tortona.),  an  important  city  of 
Liguria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
rood  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  71 
from  Genua,  but  this  last  distance  is  greatly  over- 
stated. {I tin.  Ant.  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  Velleius  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  under  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  recolonised 
under  Augustus,  from  whence  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Julia  Dertona.”  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Orell.  Inscr.  74.) 
Decimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Antonios,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Cic.  ad  Fiim.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  places  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  Tortona , which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Clu- 
verius.and  a remarkable  sarcophagus  isstill  preserved 
in  the  cathedral.  (Cluver.  ltal.  p.  81 : Millin,  Votf. 
en  Piemont , vol.  ii.  p.281.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DKRTO'SA  (Afprw<ra  or  Affnwjaa,  Strah.  iii 
pp.  159.  160;  l*tol.  ii.  4.  § 64;  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Dertosa,  coins:  Eth.  Dertoeani,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 : Tortosa ),  a city  of  the  Ilercaones  in  llispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro), 
not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  rood  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova.  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  399;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Suet.  Galb. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  ciriwm  Romanorum , it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberias.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  376;  Mionnct,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  44,  Suppl.  i.  p.  81 ; 
Sestini,  p.  138;  Kckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  47.)  [P.  S.] 

DERUSLACI.  [Pkrsib.] 

DKRVE'NTIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  York,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  {Market  Weighton).  Some 
place  it  on  the  Derwent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRl'GA,  a town  of  the  Murbooi,  or 
Tunnodigi,  in  llisjiania  Tarraconensis,  15  M.  P.  W. 
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1 of  Segisamo,  on  the  high  road  from  AMurica  to 
! Caesaraugusta.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a place  in  Macdica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  from  Almana,  on  the  Axius,  where  the  mi  r- 
cenarics  of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  n,  c.  168, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
{Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  Kutnanovo , on  one  of  the  continents  of  the 
Upper  Axius.  [K.B.J.] 

DESUVIATES,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  “ regio  Anatiliorum,  ct  iotas  Desuviatiuin 
Cavarumque.”  The  Anatiiii  arc  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camnrgue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  Durance 
[Cavarks],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desuviates  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Durance,  between  the  l>urunce  and  the  Rhone. 
If  this  is  so.  the  Desuviates  were  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Salves.  [G.  L.l 

DETUMO.  [Dkcuma]. 

DETUNDA.  [Dkcuma]. 
DEUCALKDONICUS  OCEANUS  (AotonroAf- 
tiavios  '&K*av6i),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  *•  The 
table " of  the  British  Isles  “is  Umnded  on  the  north 
by  that”  ocean  “which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Deucaledonian  ” (viii.  3.  § 2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleuta.  whose  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  this  latter  calls  it 
“Deucaledonian  or  Sormatic.”  [Dicai.EDONAC; 
Picn.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEURIOPUS  (A tvploxos,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326,  327  •. 
A ovplovos,  Steph.  B.),  a subdivi.son  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stymhara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  (Anoiia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 8),  or  I)EV AXES 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
stream  now  called  Dtva,  near  S.  Sebastian.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  300.)  [1‘.  S.] 

DEVA.  1.  The  name  of  the  river  Dee.  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Dkkvkntio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Derwent , denotes  a town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  {Dee)  the  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Derain  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  certain  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  station.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a city  of  the  Comabii,  Viro- 
conium  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  the  other  two.  As  the  Cor- 
nabii  lay  between  the  Ordovicea  of  North  Wales  and 
the  Coritani  of  Leicester  and  Lincolnshire.,  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford , and  Cheshire.  In  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  victrix,  in 
which  (ns  fur  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  station 
goes)  we  probably  have  the  better  reading.  The  com- 
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plication  hereby  engendered  consists  in  the  distinc- 
tion suggested  by  Ptolemy  between  Henna  and  De»n, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  latter  is  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion ; a complication  which,  though  not 
very  important,  still  requires  unravelling.  Possibly 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  Devam). 
Possibly  there  was  a change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  ITolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
numerous,  and  well  described.  (See  Orme rod's  His- 
tory of  Cheshire , vol.  i.  p.  295.)  The  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  pavements  under 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow' 
their  old  Roman  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit,  on  Roman  foundations. 
A postern  on  the  lank  of  the  Dee,  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a circular  arch,  is  suppo>ed  to  be 
K man.  Altars,  c«ins,  batha,  with  hypocausts  and 
figures,  have  also  been  found.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tion is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodus,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  4‘  Cejonius  Com  mod  us  qui  et 
Aelius  Veras  appellatus  est  * (Spartian,  Hadrian), 
who  was  adopted  by  iiadrian.  One  of  the  sta-  , 
tnes,  supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Roman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A river  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontory  of  the  Xovantae 
(Wigton),  in  a southern  direction, — the  Abravan- 
nus  ami  the  Tena  aestuary  being  the  first  and  second. 
The  D e in  Galhncay.  [K.  G.  L.] 

DEVAXA  (Aijovaya),  in  North  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taexali),  a people  of  Aberdeenshire, 
situated  on  the  Abenlecushire  Pee.  (See  I)eva  = 
Chester.)  [R  G.  L.] 

DKVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BELLIOX  (A«oi/«Atoj),  a town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  § 11; 
ilierel.  p.  635;  Theophau.  p.  422:  Plin.  iv.  18;  Amm.  [ 
Marc.  xxxi.  8,  who  calls  it  Debelctsm  ; Geogr.  Rav.  t 
iv.  6).  According  to  /.onaras  (ii.  p.  155).  the  place 
afterwards  received  the  name  Zagora,  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Ala),  a small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
( Stadiasm .)  from  the  Heraeleium  of  Cnos'iis  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  iv.  20);  the  modem  ; 
Standia.  (Map  of  Crete,  A/ us.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  \ 
p.  308.)  [E  B.J.] 

DIA  (Ala:  Etk.  Airt/t),  “ a town  of  Bithynia  on 
the  Pontius."  (Steph.  B.  s.  c.  Ala.)  Marcian  (Peri pi. 

}».  70)  places  it  60  stadia  cast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
llypiux,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
Heraclea.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Alar  wdAir,  inay 
be  a mistake  tor  Diospolis,  which  Ptolemy  lias  (v.  I). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stephanus  and 
this  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  epigraph  Amr,  which  Sestini 
aligns  to  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

DIA.  [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a.] 

D 1 A B E ' T A E ( A<a§rjrai  : Eth.  AiaGarcuot). 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  r.)  speaks  of  tlie  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Sjrtne,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Carian  coast. 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  Siskle  off  the  south 
jairt  of  Syme;  and  tliere  are  also  other  small  islands 
tear  it.  [G.  L.] 


DTABLINTES.  Caesar  ( Ii.  G.  iii.  9)  mention* 
the  Diablintes  among  the  allies  of  the  Vesieti  and 
other  Armoric  states  whom  Caesar  attacked.  The 
Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Mcrini  and 
Menapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  tree 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a false  conclusion.  The 
I true  form  of  the  name  in  Caesar  is  doubtful. 
I Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  has 
! adopted  the  form  Diablintre*.  and  there  is  good 
I MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  Diablintes  are  the 
! Diahlindi,  whom  Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis;  and  probably  the  Aulerei  Diauiitac  c-f 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  We  may  infer  their  prwilioa  in 
j some  degree  from  Pliny’s  enumeration,  “Cariosreiites 
j [Cuiuosoijtae],  Diablindi,  Rhedones.”  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  mas 
Noeodunum,  probably  the  Xudium  of  the  Table, 
i The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  belongs 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  mention* 
Civitas  Diablintum  among  the  cities  of  Lugdunenss 
Tertia.  A document  of  the  seventh  century  s}*-aL» 
of  14  condita  Diablintica”  as  situated  “ in  Pago  Ce- 
nomannico”  (Le  Mans),  and  thus  we  obtain  the 
; position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  name  Aulerei  being  given  in  Ptolemy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Aulekcj; 
Ckmomaxxi].  Another  document  of  the  seventh 
century  ."peaks  of  “ oppidum  Diablintes  juxta  rijorn 
Araenae  Huvioli;”  ami  the  Arena  is  recognised  as 
the  A ron,  a branch  of  the  Afaye une.  A small  place 
called  JubUins,  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mayenme  to  the 
S.E.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  u Civitas  Dial-lin- 
tum"  and  Noeodunum  [Nokoduxcm].  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  liave  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cenomanni, 
«»r  the  diocese  of  Mans.  (D  Anville,  Notice,  Sec.; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  Stc.  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [G.  L.] 

DIACOPE'NE  (AiawoirrjvTj),  a district  in  Pon- 
tus. Strabo  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliocumon  [Amasia],  says,  “ there  is  the  Dtaco- 
pene.  and  the  Pimolisene,  a country  fertile  ail  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis.”  [G.  L.1 

DIA’CRIA.  [Attica.] 

DIAGON  (A idytvy),  a river  separating  Arcadia 
and  Elis,  and  falling  into  the  Alpheius  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Errmanihns. 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  § 4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Daiion  (AaAtW)  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheron. 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'XA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  tnay  be  identified  with  the  small  island 
off  the  Pr.  Dianium,  which  Strabo  mentions,  but 
without  naming  it.  (Stntb.  iii.  p.  159.)  [P.  S.] 

DIANA  VETERAN  O'RUM,  a town  of  Noinidia, 
on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  to  Silifi,  by  LambeM;, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  latter  place,  is  identified  with 
Isana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Sevens  at  that  place.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  34, 
35;  Tab.  Pent.;  Shaw,  Tract/s,  See.  p.  136).  [P.S.] 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a place  in  Dalmatia, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  l'eutinger  Table  as  **  ad 
Dianam,"  where  a temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  suc- 
ceeded in  later  times  by  the  Church  of  St.  George. 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  Marg/ian , just  U-low 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matia and  Montenegro,  vol.  L p.  143.)  [E.  B.J.] 
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DIA'NTUM  (At&rtor),  or  ARTEMl'SIUM  ('Ap-  1 Cumu , and  others  with  Dauron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 


repiotor),  a lofty  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of 
IfLspania  Tanraconensis,  named  from  a temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  upon  it.  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  a town  of  the  same  name.  Strabo 
tells  ns  that  between  the  river  Sucre  ( Jucar ) and 
Carthago  Nova  (Cartagena),  and  not  far  from  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  founded  by  the 
Massaliots:  of  th«*se  the  most  celebrated  was  Heme- 
ro*copeion  (rb  'Hj mpooteoirtior),  having  upon  the 
adjacent  promontory  a most  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorius  used  as  his  naval 
head-quarters;  for  its  site  is  a natural  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a pirates’  station,  and  visible  to  a great 
distance  out  at  sea.  Jt  is  called  Dianium  or  Arte- 
misium,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  Planetda  and  Plumbaria : and  above  it 
lies  a lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  159;  comp.  Cic.  w Kerr.  ii.  1,  v.  36,  Sleph. 
B.  i.v.  'Hfufxxncoiu'iov,  and  Avien.  Or.  Afarit.  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (I)ianenses) 
among  the  cicitate*  ttipendiariae  of  the  conventua 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4);  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  the  Massilians  first  chose 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a watch-station  (riptpoeieo- 
w *7or),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  they  built  upon  it;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  Denia  (also  called  Artemug), 
lying  a little  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontory 
(called  C.  S.  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albufera 
tic  Valencia,  N.  of  the  river  Jucar.  (Ukcrt,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mela  calls  the  promontory  Fek- 
uarIA  (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  ('Apreulotor  : Giannutt),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Mons  Argentarius  or  promontory  of  Cosa.  It 
is  distant  7 geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  and  6 from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Igiliutn.  Pliny  calls  it  “ Dianium  quam  Artc- 
misiain  Graeci  dixere:’’  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artemita  by  Stephanus  ('Apreplra, 
rrpxos  Tiq^rjeur^,  Steph.  s.  v.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  'Aprepiotor.  The  modern  name  of 
Giannuti  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plin  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §19.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
DIBIO  (Eth.  Dibionensis:  Dijon)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingoties,  a people  of 
Gallia  Celtics;  for  the  diocese  of  Dijon  was  a part  of 
the  diocese  of  I.angrtt,  and  was  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  ns  a town  of  the 
Roman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
“ Eabri  ferrarii  Dibionenses,"  or  “ Dibionc  consis- 
tent es.”  The  pla<*e  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  them.  Dijon  is  in  the  deparlemcnt  (it 
la  Cote  dOr.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  Ac. ; Walckenaer, 
Geog.  Ac.  voL  i.  p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  A fill  in,  Ac. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

D1CAEA  (Anraia),  a Greek  port  town  on  the 
roast  of  Thrace  on  lake  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Bistones.  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period,  bom"  identify  it  with  the  modern 


Scylax.  p.  27 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.  [Pcteoli.] 
DICALEDONAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Piets;  the  Yecturiones  forming  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  Caledon-  (in  Caledonia),  with  a prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Deu-caledonius  Ocean  us  (q.  v.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  question.  See 
Picti.  [R.  G.  I..] 

DICTAMNUM  (A berapror,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7.  § 12), 
who  calls  it  Dictynxa,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  Mt.  Dictynnaeus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Pxa- 
cum,  with  a temple  to  the  goddess  Dietynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ; Stadiasm.  ; Scylax.)  Mr.  Pasldey 
( Trav . vol.  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a place 
called  Kanleillierfs,  about  3 miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Sjtddha.  Pocockc  (Trav.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  244—245)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MS.  of  the  16th  century  which  lias  been  translated 
(Afu*.  Clou.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a place  called  St.  Zorzo  di  Magne*,  12  miles  W. 
of  Cunea  and  6 from  Cape  Spdd ha,  on  a conspicuous 
elevation  of  a lofty  mountain.  (Ilbck,  Kreta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  158.)  [E.B.J.] 

D1CTE  (Ai'imj,  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70; 
Steph.  B.  ; Alter  or,  Arat.  Phaen.  33  ; Alter  euor 
Upof,  Etym.  M.  s.  e.;  Dictaeu-*  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Juktns),  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  “ lying  Cretan  " 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  **  Father  of  gods  and 
men,"  which  remained  an  object  of  veneration  or  cu- 
riosity from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine. (Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  21 ; Diod.  iii.  61 ; Lucian, 
de  Sacrif.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jot.  Tragoed.  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  cd.  Hemst.;  Origen.  c.  Cel*,  ii.  143, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnoesus,  ou  the  E.  side.  Mr. 
Pashlcy  found  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit.  The  frag- 
ments offered  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  tho 
Venetian  writer  ( Descrizione  d«W  Imla  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  E.  or  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  (Orland.  Fur.  xx.  15) 
makes  meution : — 

41  Fra  cento  alme  rittk  eh’  erano  in  Creta, 

Dietca  pih  ricca,  e pih  pracevol  era." 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wenders 
of  which  tho  Venetian  writer  gives  a glowing  de- 
scription (J/us.  Clau.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
I date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  ns  giveu 
by  Mr.  Pashley  (Trap.  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.  [Scepsis.] 

Dl'CTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Xotitia  as 
the  station  of  the  Prae/ectu*  Numeri  Nervi  arum 
Dictensium.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  AmhUsxde  in  We*t- 
moreland.  [K  G.  L.] 

DICTYNNAEUM.  [CadistlsI 
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DICTYXNAKUM  Pi:.  [Cadistis.] 

DIDUTM  (Aftovpoi,  Ptul.  v.  39.  § 12),  n nomad 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  who  were 
found  W.  of  the  Alondae.  [E  B.  J.] 

DIDYMA.  DIDYMI.  [Braxciiidak.] 
DIDYMA  TEICHE  ( ra  AHv^a  T*lxv)-  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  Attalus 
took  Didyma  Teiche  after  Carscac.  [Cause AC.] 
Various  guesses  have  been  made  about  this  place, 
but  not  hi  nt:  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Didytnnn 
Teichos  of  Stephanus;  and  it  is  not  decisive  against 
this  suppiorition  that  Stephanus  places  it  in  Caria, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.  [G.  L.] 
DIPYMK  INSULA.  [Akomak  Ixs.] 

Dl'DYMI  (At’Swjuoi),  a town  of  Hermionia  on  the 
road  to  Arine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
temples  of  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter,  possessing  J 
npright  statues  of  those  divinities.  It  i»  still  called  ; 
Ihdytna , a village  situated  in  a valley  2 miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a lofty  mountain  with  two  summits  nearly  equal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  valley,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  at  the 
village  a curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well 
with  a flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Paus.  ii. 
36.  §3;  Gell,  Itinerary  of  Morea,  p.  199;  Boblaje, 
llecherckes,  &e.  p.  62;  Leake,  Pelopomnesiaca,  p. 
2S9;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vcl.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (Altivfio*  rttxof : Pth. 
Ai3uut>r«ix‘Ta,)»  * <*ity  of  Caria.  (Steph.  B.  $.  r.) 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  (Ai8yjtdT«»x°0*  a Thracian 
town  opposite  to  Piotinopolis,  situated  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Kurus  empties  itself  into  the 
llebrus,  on  an  island  of  the  former.  It  is  now  called 
Lemotica.  (Nicet.  Chr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.j 

D1GBA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  AtSryoua  or  AiSoiryoua  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 4).  In  the  Cod.  Palat.  of  Pto- 
lemy it  is  written  Aryoua,  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.  It  was  below  Apameia.  [V.] 
DIGE'NTIA  (Licenza),  a small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9 miles  above  Tibur,  and  a mile  beyond  Yaria  (l’ico 
Karo).  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  tl»e 
geographers,  and  is  known  to  ns  only  from  Horace 
(Ep.  L 18.  104),  whose  Sabine  farm  was  on  its 
banks.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abbe  Chanpy  in  his  Dccouverle 
tie  la  Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  Rome,  1769,  but  I 
llnhtcnius  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of  j 
the  Digentia  with  the  Licenza,  and  that  this  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa,  I 
which  had  been  erroneously  placed  by  Cluverius  and  ' 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moan-  1 
mins  towards  the  Tiber.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  671; 

II  »Ulen.  A dnot.  p.  106.) 

1 .  The  Digentia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  ri- 
Vua,  /.  c.),  deriving  its  principal  supply  of  water  from 
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a fine  fountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ©f 
the  poet's  villa.  It  flowed  by  a village  called  Man- 
dela, in  a very  bleak  situation  (rugosus  frignre 
pagns,  ib.  105),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  its  stream.  The  Licenza 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a projecting  rocky 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  convent  of  S.  Cosimaio ; but 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a mile  from  its  confluence, 

! stands  the  village  of  Bardella,  the  name  of  which  b 
| an  obvious  corruption  of  Mandela.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  Chanpy  discovered  in  the  church  of  5.  Can- 
I mato  an  inscription  of  late  Roman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  “ in  prediis  sub  mas:*  Mandelanc.’’ 
j (Chaupy,  p.  249;  Orell.  Inzer.  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  gronp 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Vans 
(hahitatum  quinque  focb  et  Quinque  bonoa  soli  turn 
Variain  dimittere  pat  res,  Ep.  i.  14.  3):  the  pMxdtioa 
of  this  at  Vicovart)  on  the  Valerian  Way.  8 miles 
from  Tivoli,  is  established  beyond  doubt.  [Yaria.] 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  written  from 
bis  villa,  the  p>oot  concludes  (i.  10.  49): 

“ Haec  tiki  dictahain  pjost  fanum  putre  Vacanae,” 
and  lib  commentator  Acron  tells  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  this  Vienna  was  a Sabine  goddos, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a carious 
confirmation  of  thb,  that  an  inscription  preserved  at 
the  village  of  Rocca  Gioeane,  ou  the  S.  hank  of  the 
Licenza,  3 miles  from  Vicovaro,  records  the  resto- 
ration of  a temple  of  Victory,  ichich  had  fallen  into 
ruin  ft'om  its  antiquity,  by  tin*  empieror  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  wuuld  naturally  lead  him  to  jay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  worship.  (Imp*. 
Caesar  Vespiasianns  Ang.  1*.  M.  Trib.  Pot.  Certs. 
Ardent  Vietoriae  reinstate  dilap  sam  sna  impensa 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170  Orell.  Inzer.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  this  Aedes  Vietoriae  with  the  **  fanurn 
putre  Vacunae"  of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  according  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a mile  beyond  Rocca  Gioeane,  at 
a considerable  elevation  above  the  valley;  here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Roman  masonry, 
which  may  have  formed  jart  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  was  ac- 
tually discovered.  (Cbaupv,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  circumstances  combine  to  fix  the  site 
of  Horace's  farm  between  the  modem  village  of 
Rocca  Giovane  and  that  of  Licenza , which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a little  further  up  the  valley;  and  the  remains 
of  a villa,  consisting  of  a mosaic  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  walls,  have  actually  been  dis- 
covered in  a rineyanl  a short  distance  above  the  mill 
which  now  exists  on  tlie  river  Licenza.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  in  reality  tbe 
vestiges  of  the  poet’s  villa,  which  appears,  from 
various  indications  in  lib  works,  to  have  been  on  the 

S.  side  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  villa  ( Ep . i.  16)  is  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  Foote  Bello, 
from  which  the  Licenza  derives  a considerable  part 
of  its  sup>ply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  Fons  Bandurin*, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode  (Cam. 
iii.  13),  or  at  least  that  that  fountain  was  also  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood : but  there  is  no 
authority  for  thb,  and  Chaupy  has  given  prmfs 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Banduria  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yen  aria,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  farm.  [Uaxdusiae  Fons.] 
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The  general  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Licenza 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  16,  1 — 14),  and  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  concur  in  praising  its  beauty  and 
pleasantness.  Until  very  lately  it  was  a secluded 
spot,  rarely  visited  by  strangers,  though  within  an 
easy  ride  of  Tivoli , and  the  simple  manners  and 
rustic  virtues  of  its  inhabitants  are  said  still  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  ancient  Sabines. 

Two  other  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which 
there  is  reason  to  connect  with  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace:  the  Mona  Lucretili.s,  whose  pleasant  shades 
could  allure  Fuuuus  from  Lycaeus  (Carm.  i.  17), 
may  be  safely  identified  with  the  lofty  Monte  Gcn- 


naro,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Licenza , 
and  separates  it  from  the  Homan  Campagna.  [Lu- 
cretius Moss.]  The  sloping  Ustica  (Ustica  Cu- 
bans. •&.),  on  the  other  hAiid,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
accuracy : it  was  probably  one  of  the  lower  slopes  or 
underfalls  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  valley. 

The  modern  localities  of  the  valley  of  the  Licenza 
have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Clumpy 
(Matson  tf  Horace , vol.  iii.  pp.  150 — 362),  and  more 
recently  by  Dennis  in  Mil  man's  Life  of  Horace , pp. 
97 — 110,  and  Nibfcy  (Dintomi  di  Homoy  vol.  ii.  p. 
245,  vol.  iii.  pp.  713 — 721).  [E.  H.  B.] 


MAI*  OF  THE  K5VIKOXS  OF  DIGENTIA. 


A.  LucretUU  Mont  ( Monte  Gennarv). 

B.  River  DigentU  {Licenza). 

C.  River  A nlo  {Teocrone). 

D.  Via  Valeria. 

1.  Modern  Village  of  Licenza. 

2.  Modern  Village  of  Civitella. 

DILIS,  a place  in  Gallia  on  the  coast  between 
Mrussilia  (Marseille)  and  Fossae  Marianae  (Eoz-les- 
Martiyues).  The  Maritime  Itin.  (VVess.  p.  507) 
places  Incarns  ( Carry)  next  toMassilia,  then  “ Dili* 
positio,"  8 M.P.  from  Incarus,  and  then  Fossae 
12  M.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wenseling  makes 
it  20  from  Dilis  to  Fossae;  but  three  MSS.  have  12. 
Walckenaer  (Gcog.Mc.  vol.  iii.  p.  122)  supposes  that 
the  number  20  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dili*,  and  gave  only  the  distance  from  Incarus 
to  Fossae;  which  seems  likely.  The  modem  site 
may  be  Carro.  [G.  L.] 

DILUNTUM.  [Daux’JCTUM.] 

D1MALLUM  (AlnaKos,  AtpdKrf,  Ai/toAAij,  Po- 
ly b.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  an  important  fortress  in  lllyri- 
enm,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aomilius  Pau- 
las, in  their  war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos;  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parthini,  if  not  included  within  their  territory. 
(Liv.  xxix.  12;  Polyb.  L c.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIMASTUS.  [Myconus.] 

DIME'TAE  or  DEMETAE  (Atjmutoi),  a people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 23)  as 
lying  west  of  the  Silures,  and  having,  as  towns, 
Luentinnm  and  Maridunum  (Caer  marthen).  This 
gives  them  Pembrokeshire  and  Carmarthen  os  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  area,  and,  probably,  some  jmrts 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Hivet,  as  the  Welsh 
name  of  a district,  is  the  root  Dimet,  in  its  modern 
torni.  [Ii.  G.  L.j 


3.  Remain*  of  the  Villa  of  Horace, 

4.  Fante  Bello. 

5.  Village  of  Rocca  Giorane. 

6.  Site  of  the  Temple  of  Vacuoa. 

7.  Varia  ( Fic<rvaro). 

8.  Village  of  BardeUa  (Mandela). 

DINARETUM.  [Cleides.] 

DINDYMENE.  [Dindymum.] 

DINDYMUM.  [Cyzicus.] 

DI'NDYMUM  (rb  Aiybv^oy).  Strabo  (p.  567) 
speaks  of  a mountain  Dindymum  which  rises  above 
Pessinus  in  Gatatia ; and  from  this  mountain  the 
goddess  called  Dindymenc  has  her  name.  He  adds 
tliat  the  river  Sangarius  flows  near  it.  In  Ptolemy 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Didyma.  Strabo 
says  in  another  place  (p.  626),  w the  Hermus  is  close 
to  Mysia,  Rowing  from  a mountain  sorred  to  Din- 
dymene,  and  through  the  Caiacccaumcne  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis."  Perhaps  he  may  have  followed 
Herodotus  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hermus,  who  says 
(i.  80)  that  tho  Hermus  flows  from  a mountain 
sacred  to  the  mother  Dindymene,  as  our  texts  stand. 
This  passage  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood, 
and  the  name  Dindymene  has  been  given  to  the 
mountain.  Stephan  us  (s.  v.  AlySvpa)  describes  the 
Dindvma  as  M mountains  of  the  Troad,  whence  Rhea 
is  called  Dindymene;"  but  there  is  a mistake  here, 
for  neither  the  mountain  of  Galatia,  nor  Dindymum 
near  Cyzicus,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  maps  Mount  Dindymum  is  placed  near  Pessinus, 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  the  source  of  the  Hermus; 
but  there  is  no  Mount  Dindymene.  The  mountain 
tract  in  which  the  llermus  rises  is  the  Morad  Jtoyh, 
which  is  the  Dindymum  of  Herodotus.  The  Rhyn- 
dacus  also  rises  in  this  mountain  region,  and  the 
chid  branch  of  the  Macander  It  is  p»*bible  that  a 
3 u 4 
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range  of  mountains  may  extend  from  the  Morad 
Datjk  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pevinus.  Strabo 
could  hardly  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a considerable 
distance  between  the  source  of  the  liermus  and  the 
mountain  that  overhangs  Pesainus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Dindytnutn,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Hennus,  as  rising  to  a great  height,  and  forming 
“ the  watershed  between  the  Hemius  and  tlieRhyn- 
dacus,  extending  from  Morad  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simaul.”  He  adds  that  these  mountains  “join 
the  range  of  I)emi»ji,  being  a jiart  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  <»f  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  E.  to  N\V.  by  \V.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Sultan  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean anti  the  Archipelago,  and  those  which  fall 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea.”  ( lie - 
searches,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindyinuin 
of  Pessinus.  see  Pessisus.  [G.  L.] 

DIXIA  (Digne),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici 
were  addetl  by  the  emperor  Gallia  to  the  list  (for- 
mula) of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  lie  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  ill  expressed 
himself,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dinia 
does  not  occur  in  the  I tins.;  but  as  Digne,  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Basse*  Alpes , became  the 
chief  place  of  a diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Gallia,  “Civitas  Pin iensium” occurs.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§ 19)  makes  Dinia  (A<Wa)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  tbe  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sentii.  [G.  L.] 

DIN  LAE,  a place  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  marched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Mktkoi’outaxus  Campus], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Svnnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a passage 
where  “ hedescrilws  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Ephesus  and  Mazaca,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Chelidonii,  prol*ably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian."  (Researches, 
fee.  vol.  ii.  p.  179  ) Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
plain  of  Sitzhanli  represents  the  Metropolitanus 
Campus;  “both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic.”  'Hus  seems  a 
very  prol*ablc  conclusion.  He  also  thinks  that  A \Jiom 
Kara  llissnr  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corn’s  ponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  words  ical  XcAido- 
v'iwv  in  Strabo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt ; but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy’s  Diniae  b concealed  under  it.  Cramer  (.1  sia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  and  Groskurd  ( Transl.  Strabo , 
vol.  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Pahnerius  proposed  *ral  $tA onrj\iov,  against  which 
Cramer’s  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DIXOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTHIA 
(EivuytTtia),  a town  on  tbe  Danube  in  Moe>ia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Hicrasus  (Pruth)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (I’tol.  iii.  10.  §§  2.  11 ; It. 
Ant.  225;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.j 

D10CAESAKEIA  (A.oKuiodpf<2i  Eth.  Aiokcu- 
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; ocpi(vs').  1.  A place  in  Cappadocia  near  Nazianzus. 
According  to  Gregorins  of  Xazianzus,  it  was  a small 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6);  and  by 
l’liny  (vi.  3),  who  gives  no  information  about  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  his  road  from  Ak  Serai  to  Kara 
llissar,  came  to  a place  called  Kaisar  Koi,  and  he 
. observes  “ that  by  its  name  and  position  it  might  !<e 
! identified  with  Piocae.'arpa.’’  {London  Geo*;.  Jow- 
[ »«/,  voL  x.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  take  Xa- 
zianzus  and  Diocaesareia  to  be  the  same  place. 

2.  A town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
j leany  (v.  8)  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  hare 
been  between  Claudiopolis  ( Mout ) and  Seleuceja 
1 (Stiff *»>  [G.  L.] 

DIOCAESAREIA.  [Sktpiioris.] 

D10CLEA  (AocAfo,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 12:  Elk 
Docleatae,  PI  in.  iii.  28),  a place  in  Dalmatia,  where 
Diocletian  was  horn,  and  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  (Aurel.  Viet.  EpiL  54 ; comp.  Eutrop.  ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Doclea  into  the  Grecian  Diodes, 
which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was  I jr- 
tinised  into  Diocletianus.  The  surrounding  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const.  Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp. 
c.  xxxv.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a place  of  cv*n- 
siderable  importance  till  the  Turkish  invasion.  The 
rums  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  Zetta  and  Morava  in  Monte- 
negro. (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  249, 
272-275.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (Aio«rA«fa),  as  tbe  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  common 
reading  is  Doeela;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diocleia  is 
a town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierocles. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  ruins  at  the  passage  of 
the  Purseh,  between  Kutahitjah  and  In-oghi  ; but 
this  is  only  a guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLK  TIANO'POLIS  (AioirA»rru*RothroAcT, 
Procop.  Aed.  iv.  3).  a town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  between  Edessa  and  Thes- 
salonira.  Hierocles  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippopolis.  The  site  of  neither  <d 
these  has  ns  yet  been  made  out.  [E.  B.J.] 

DIODOW  INSULA  (AioSttfpooHbros),  an  island 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  month.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land was  fordable.  Its  modern  name  is  Pom 
The  straits  and  island  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  (Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,  2);  “The  straits  of  Rab-el- M aniieb  are 
U)  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  Cape,  and  the  opposite  point  or  volcanic 
peak,  called  Jibbel  Seojam.  Near  the  former  cape 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  being  aliout  1 1 miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a large  rocky  island,  about  miles  long 
by  2 broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
a half  mile  wide.”  [G.  W.J 

DIODO'RUM,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  the  rood  from  Ilotornagus  (Rosea)  to 
Lutetia(/\rru).  It  lies  between  Durocaases  (Dretu) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Jh-enr,  and  15 
from  Paris.  The  place  was  on  a stream,  as  we  may 
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infer  from  the  termination  dor;  the  first  part  of  the 
name  may  be  another  form  of  Divo,  as  in  Divodurum. 
Some  geographers  make  the  place  Dacron.  D' Anvil le 
fixes  on  Jouare  near  Pontchartrain.  [G.  L.] 
DIOLINDUM,  a place  in  Gallia.  The  Table  gives 
a mail  from  Buniigala  ( Bordeaux ) through  Agin- 
num  to  Diolindum.  Aginnum  is  Agen ; and  the 
next  station  is  Excisuin,  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
A gen.  Diolindum  is  2 1 Gallic  leagues  from  Excisum. 
Diolindum  is  a doubtful  position ; but  La  Linde  on 
the  Dordogne,  proposed  by  D’Anville,  seems  to  be 
a probable  site.  [G.  L.] 

DIOMEDE AE  INSULAE  (al  Aioutj3*jcu  rfiiroi), 
a giotip  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
now  called  Isoi.k  i»i  Tremiti  : they  are  distant 
about  15  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast, 
and  IS  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Frento  ( For - 
tore).  Their  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the 
legend  which  represented  them  os  the  scene  of  the 
transformation  of  the  companions  of  Diomed  into 
birds;  a species  of  large  sea-fowl  by  which  they  were 
inhabited  (called  by  Pliny  Cataractcs  — apparently 
a kind  of  diver)  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  these  Greek  sailors,  and  were  said  to  display  a 
marked  partiality  for  all  visitors  of  Hellenic  ex- 
traction. (Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Lycophr.  Alex.  594 
— 609;  Pscud-Arist.  de  Mirab.  § 79;  Anton.  Lib. 
37  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  482 — 509 ; 
Plin.  x.  44.  s.  61 ; Ael.  H.  A.  i.  1 ; Dionys.  Per.  483.) 
Ancient  authors  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  thefr 
number.  Stephanas,  Lycophron,  and  the  mytbo- 
gra pliers,  as  well  as  Aelian  and  Dionysius,  mention 
wily  one  island,  which  they  call  Aiapbb* ta  vfiooj; 
Strabo  says  there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  inhabited, 
the  other  not;  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30)  calls  the  larger 
island  “ Diomedia  insula,"  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name,  but  called  by  some  Teu- 
tria;  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 80)  says  there  are  five,  but 
without  giving  their  names.  The  real  number  is 
three  Islands,  besides  some  mere  rocks ; they  are 
now  called  S.  Domenico,  S.  Nicola,  and  Coprara : 
these  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  small  island  of 
Pianosa  (distant  11  geog.  miles  to  the  NE.)  is  not 
now  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 
be  the  Teutria  of  Pliny.  The  Island  of  S.  Domenico 
is  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  evidently  the 
Diomedia  Insula  of  the  ancients,  where  a shrine  of 
that  hero  and  his  tomb  were  shown,  together  with  a 
grove  of  plane  trees,  said  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  Italy.  (Plin.  xii.  3.)  But  the  same  island  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Trimerus,  probably  its 
vernacular  or  native  name,  from  whence  comes  the 
modern  appellation  of  Tremiti,  now  applied  to  the 
whole  group.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Augustus 
selected  it  for  the  place  of  exilo  of  his  daughtor 
Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  71.)  The  name  Is  already 
written  “ Tremctis’’  by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
in  the  9th  century.  (Anon.  Kavenn.  v.  25,  cd. 
Gronov.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DIONY'SIA.  [Crambi;sa.] 

DIONYSI ADES  (AiOK©«7id5«j,  Diod.  v.  75).  small 
bland*  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  petition  is  fixed  by  the  Coast-describcr  at  120 
stadia  from  Sammonium  (Stadiasm.)  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Crete,  an  island  with  the  unfinished  name  of  Dion. 
. . . This  must  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 
which  now  are  called  DhiongriddMs.  Sec  the  map 
in  Pashlev’s  Travels.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vnl.  i.  pp.  428, 
439. > ' [E.  B.J.] 

D10NYS0T0LIS  (At ovwrov  *6\ts:  AfA.  Aiokw- 
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trowoXfirrjt),  a city  of  Phrygia.  The  Ethnic  name 
occurs  on  medals,  and  in  a letter  of  M.  Cicero  to  his 
brother  Quintus  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which  ho  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Dionysopolis  being  very  hostile  to 
Quintus,  which  must  have  been  for  something  that 
Quintus  did  during  his  praetorship  of  Asia.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  places  the  Dionysopolitae  in  the  cunventus  of 
Apamca,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  their  position. 
Wc  may  infer  from  the  coin  that  the  place  was  on 
the  Maeander,  or  near  it.  Stephanus  (».  v.)  says 
that  it  was  founded  by  Attalus  and  Eumenes. 
Stephanus  mentions  another  Dionysopolis  in  Pontus, 
originally  called  Cruni,  and  he  quotes  two  verses  of 
Scyimius  about  it.  [G.  L.] 


DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.  [Naoara.1 
DIONYSOPOLIS  MOESIAE.  [Cruxi.J 
DIO'POLIS.  [Cabira.] 

DIOSCO'RIDIS  INSULA  (AtoffKoplbovs  yijoos, 
Ptol.  viii.  22.  § 17;  Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr. 
p.  16;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  Aio<TKovptds ),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
emporium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  between  the 
Syagrus  Promontorium  ( Cape  Fartash)  in  Arabia, 
and  Aromata  Promontorium  (Cape  Guarda/ui),  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former,  according  to  Arrian,  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Socotorra,  which  is  200  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  110  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Africa.  It  is  described  by  Arrian  as  very  extensive, 
but  desert  and  exceedingly  moist,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  huge 
lizards,  whose  flesh  was  edible,  and  their  grease 
when  melted  was  used  as  a substitute  for  oil.  It 
produced  neither  vines  nor  corn.  It  had  but  few 
inhabitants,  who  occupied  the  north  side  of  tlie  island 
towards  tho  Arabian  peninsula.  It  was  a mixed 
population,  composed  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks, 
attracted  thither  by  commercial  enterprise.  The 
island  produced  various  species  of  tortoises,  particu- 
larly a kind  distinguished  for  the  size  and  thickness 
and  hardness  of  its  shell,  from  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  utensils,  which  were  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  tho 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  dragon's  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  tho  king  of  the  frankincense  country 
in  Arabia,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  and  farmed 
out  for  mercantile  pnrposes.  Thus  far  Arrian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a celebrated 
island  in  the  Azanian  sea,  so  named  from  Azania  or 
Barltaria,  now  A jan,  south  of  Somauli  on  the  African 
mainland,  and  states  its  distance  from  the  Syagrus 
Promontorium  to  be  280  miles  (vi.  28.  s,  32).  It 
b still  tributary  to  the  Arabians.  [G.  W.) 

DIOSCU'RIAS  (Atoonatplas,  Steph.  B.;Ptol.  v.  10; 
Isid.  Orig.  xvi.;  A uxrKovpls,  Scyl.  22),  one  of  th© 

; numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  K.  extremity  of 
I the  Eux  no  (Arrian,  Peripl.  pp.  10,  18)  on  tho 
mouth  of  the  river  Anthcmus,  to  the  N.  of  Colclus 
(Plin.  vi.  5).  It  was  situated  100  M.P.  (Plin.  L c.) 
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or  790  stadia  to  the  NW.  of  the  Phasis,  and  2260 
stadia  from  Trapexus  (Arrian,  l.  c.).  The  wild 
tribee  of  the  interior,  whose  barbarous  idiom  was 
unintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  their  great 
trading  plaeo.  The  Greeks  were  so  astonished  at 
the  multiplicity  of  languages  which  they  encoun- 
tered, and  the  want  of  skilful  interpreters  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
tongues  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Diutscurias. 
(Strati.  xi.  p.  497.)  Tirnosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  but  Pliny  (Lc.), 
who  quotes  him,  contents  himself  by  saying  that  the 
traders  required  130  interprctcra  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  102.)  In  b.  c.  66,  when  Mitkridates  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  from 
the  pursuit  of  Pompeius,  he  crossed  the  Pliasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Diosrurias,  where  he 
collected  additional  troops  and  a small  fleet.  (Appian, 
Mithr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twin  sons  of  Ledn  gave  their  name  (Mela.  i.  19. 
§ 5 ; comp.  Amin.  Man*,  xxii.  8.  § 24)  the  Romans 
built  SlBAflorOLD  (Steph.  B.;  Procop.  li.G.  iv.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (/.  c.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinian  (I’rocop. 
Ae<L  iiL  7).  The  Sotkuiopolis  (Const.  Porph. 
tie  A dm.  Imp.  c.  42)  of  later  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  hkuria.  Chardin 
( /Vac.  pt.  i.  pp.  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  the  Mengrelians,  who  coine  to 
trallic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  ancestors, 
and  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscuri*.*,  which,  from  the  antiquity 
of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Mithridatcs,  see  Roscl) e,  vol.  iL  pt.  i.  p. 
318.  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  IIIERON  (Aibr  'Up6v:  Eth»  Aiotritpi-nis), 
a small  place  in  Ionia  between  Lcbedus  and  Colophon. 
Steplianus  B.  (a  r.)  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  position  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  place,  seems  to  agree  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Thucydides  (viii.  29),  w here  it  is  mentioned. 

Arandeil  ( / tisco eeries,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dios  Hieron,  from  whicli  he  concludes  that  it  was 
not  very  far  from  the  river.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliny  (v.  29)  makes  tlie  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  oonventus  of  Ephesus ; and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
ou  the  coins  i«  Aio<Ti«p«iT**'.  [G.  L.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thf.hak.] 
DIO'SPOLIS  PABVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Egvpt  bearing  the  appellathm  of  the  Leseer  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeus.  1.  la  the  Thebaid,  lat.  26c  3' 
N.  (AiixrwoAir  Tj  futrpd,  St  rah.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 67;  Diospolis  It-  Antonin,  p.  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum.  Plin  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Xotmv  Diospo  ites.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Cbenobaa- 
ciura,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pococke  ( Tmrti &,  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D'Anville 
( Mr  moire  star  lEyyptt.  p 186).  and  ChampoUion 
(f  E;;ypte.  vol.  L 238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modem  village  of  I/ow  or  liu.  Immediately  below 
Pio>pu)is  began  tlie  c*ral  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile. — the  Bafr-Jutuf.  oc  River  of  Jo>eph,  which 
flows  between  the  Nile  and  the  Libyan  hiii*  to  the 
entrance  ot  the  An»i;t«»i*e  None  (#/•//««). 

2.  The  modern  LyUa  (S;ra b.  xvin  n.  8t’2)  was 
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seated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  cast  of  the  Fhat- 
nitic  arin  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  [W.  B.  I).] 
DIO'SPOLIS  (AnknroAn).  1 . In  Bitliynia.  [Du.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  [G.  L ] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (AidcrwoAti),  the  classical  name  d 
Lydda,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  situated  ia 
the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  tiie  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  35).  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii.  12),  it  was 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  (AeJfcm. 
xi.  35).  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  history 
for  the  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.  (Act I#,  ix. 
32 — 35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pry- 
consul  Cestius  Gallos  on  his  march  to  JeraudoD, 
cir.  a.  i>.  65.  (Joseph.  B.  /.  u.  19.  s.  1.)  S. 
Jerome  mention*  the  fact  of  the  change  of  ran* 
(**  Lyddam  venam  in  Diaspolin,"  EpiL  Pauloe),  and 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eusebius  as  an  important 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomasticon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  renowied 
as  tiie  burial  place  of  the  head  of  St.  George,  and 
the  town  is  designated  by  his  name  in  tlie  Choc  ides 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  with  Rainleh.  from  which 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  Iias  retained  its  ancient  name  throughout,  on- 
changed,  among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  I.ydd.  It  is  a considerable  village,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  cf 
the  Crusaders'  cathedral  of  St.  George.  It  has  bon 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  early  times,  and  a tjwi 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  A.  i>.  415, 
in  which  the  bereaiarch  Pelagias  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  fn*n  tbe 
charge  of  heresy.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  i p. 
263,  foil.;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Rea.  voL  iii.  pp.  49 
—55.)  [G.  W.] 

DIl’AEA  (Atraia:  Eth.  Arrant  {is),  a town  of  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maenalia,  through  whose  territory 
the  river  Helisson  flowed.  Its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city. 
It  iv  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Lsndae- 
monians  and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Manti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Pan*, 
iii.  1 1.  § 7,  viii.  8.  § 6,  27.  § 3,  30.  §.  1,  45.  § 2; 
llerod.  ix.  35.)  Leake  supposes  that  the  ruins  war 
Jjtiria  represent  Dipoea;  but  since  Pamanias  Ays 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  description  of  Maenalia 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  place,  R»* 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Tausanias  should 
have  passed  over  Dipnea,  if  these  ruins  really  baking 
to  the  Utter,  since  they  are  still  very  considerable. 
R-YsS  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Maeoaho- 
( Leake,  More «,  voL  ii.  p.  52;  Ross,  Re  ism  im  /V- 
lopommes,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

DI POENA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  12-] 

D1RCE.  [Thkbae.] 

DlfiPHE,  DIKPHYS,  or  DIRPUOSSUS.  [Ec- 

BOEA.] 

D1SCELADOS  (Mela,  U.7.  § 13).  an  island  lying 
off  the  coast  of  iilyricum  ; it  tell  to  the  Xeretsths- 
ni.tn  branch  of  the  Servian  Slaves,  and  is  now  called 
M iti,  or,  in  Italian.  Meleda.  (Sciuiarik.  Star.  Jit. 
vol.  iL  p.  267.)  [E.B.J.] 

DITATTH  M (Arrrdruw)  is  coe  of  the  cities 
of  the  Sequani.  in  Gallia,  wbkh  Ptaitmy  iwttiiw 
(ii.  9);  and  be  places  it  tafat  Yeoatw  (Jleamfml 
1 here  is  nothing  to  show  tiie  site,  tier  $<  Ptckrny  > 
position,  which  i*  usekss.  D'Anrilk  tbinka  tlat 
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Ditattinm  may  he  a place  railed  Cite,  where  there 
are  tt«ime  remains,  not  far  from  Passavemt  Some 
geographers  place  Ditattium.at  Dole  on  the  Doubt; 
others  again  identify  Ditattinm  with  the  ruins  on 
the  hili  of  Vieux  Starve,  about  a league  S\V.  of 
Searrt,  All  this  is  mere  guess,  and  a sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
question.  [G.  L.} 

DITTANL  [Ckltiberia]. 

DIUM.  1.  ( A»ov : Elk.  A(«i Jr,  Steph.  B. ; Scyl. 
p.  26 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a city  which,  though  not 
large  (*6\i<rpa,  Thuc.  iv.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  tlie  leading  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  S.  lirasidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  territories  of  Perdiccas,  by  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  over  the  pass  of  Mt,  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fered considerably  during  the  Social  War  from  an 
incursion  of  the  Aetolians,  under  their  strategus 
Scopas,  who  razed  the  walls,  and  almost  demolished 
the  city  itself  (Polyb.  iv.  28) ; an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
( Polyb.  v.  9).  In  the  war  against  l’erecus  Dium  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  from  that  disaster; 
for  in  b.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Man-ins  Philippus,  how* 
ever,  remained  there  only  a short  time;  and  Perseus 
returned  to  Dium,  after  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  received  from  tho 
Romans.  (Liv.  xliv.  7.)  At  a later  period  it  became 
a Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 15.) 
Eeake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  408,  foil.)  lias 
discovered  the  site  near  Malalhria,  in  a position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
(I tin.  Anton.;  Pent.  Tab.),  and  Pausanias  (ix.  30. 
§ 8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphyrus  be  found  some  remains  of 
a stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone- work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstructure  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  m length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a large 
building,  and  a detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral “ stele”  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  l.c.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archelaus.  (Diod.  xvii.  16;  Stepli.  B.  g.  v.  Alov.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Grunicus, — 
the  work  of  Lysippus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
Metellus,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo- Philip, 
tranTerred  this  “ chef  d oeuvre”  (*‘  turma  statuarum 
cquestrium,”  Veil.  i.  11)  to  Rome.  Coins  of  the 
**  Colooia  ” of  Dium  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
type  of  a standing  Pallas.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.) 

2.  A city  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  from  Torooe,  put  before  Thyssns  and 
Cleonae.  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
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! dides  differ  from  that  of  the  Periplus,  as  they  tend  to 
| place  Dium  on  the  N.  coast.  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Strabo  concurs, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  X.  nor  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  the  W.;  perhaps  the  pro- 
' montory  of  Platy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Eritso.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  151.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (A lor  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 7),  a promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  on 
inland  town  of  this  name  (ootnp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Er. 
v.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  iu 
| the  neigh bourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
j called  Kdvo  Stravro  (Hock,  Kreta , vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.J.] 

DIUM  (Atov),  a town  in  the  NW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeam,  from  which  Canae  in 
Acolis  is  said  to  have  been  a colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  538 ; Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 25.) 

DIUR  (Ai ovp),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1 
§ 12)  to  ono  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountains,  in  Mauretania  Tirgitana;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Malva  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  § 3)  mentions  a river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  close  to  Mons  Solis,  probably  the 
Wad -el-  Gored.  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Afoua:  the  Dee),  a river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  falling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  TexaUe 
(Kinnaird  Head)  and  the  aestuary  of  the  lava 
(Toooi).  [R.G.L.] 

D1VITIA  (Deutz),  a fort  opposite  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a permanent  garrison  ( milites 
Divitienses ; Atnm.  Marc.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1.)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Duizia,  whence  the  modern 
name  Deutz.  [L.  S.] 

DIVODU'RUM  (AiooJSovpoP:  Metz),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a people  of  Gallia,  whoso 
territory  in  Caesar’s  time  extended  to  the  Rhine 
( B . G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio* 
matrici  which  Ptolciny  mentions  (ii.  9.  § 12);  and 
it  occurs  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  It  in.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (Trier,  Treves)  to  Argentoratum 
(Strattburg).  It  occurs  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Duriuiedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic,  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  jieopV,  and  it  is  called  Medioinatrice 
by  Ammianus  Maroellinua  (xvii.  1).  The  modern 
name  Metz  is  from  Mettis,  a corrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  “ Civitas  Mcdio- 
matricorum  Mettis  ” mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prims. 

Metz,  in  France  iu  the  department  of  Moselle,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Seille , 
from  which  circumstance  the  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Divo-duruin 
means  two.”  In  a.  d.  70  the  soldiers  of  Vitcllius, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Divoduruin 
in  a friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tacit.  Hist  i.  63.)  Divi>- 
dnrnm  was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
position.  Julian  after  his  victory  over  the  Alamanni 
at  Strassburg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodurum  for  sale 
keeping.  Metz  was  ruined  by  the  Huns  in  the  fifth 
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century.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  A us-  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  remains,  and  a portion 

tra*ia,or  of  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  as  it  was  sometimes  i of  a doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  work  baa 


called. 

The  Roman  buildings  at  Metz  have  disappeared; 
but  the  arrondissement  of  Metz  contains  many  Roman 
remains.  At  or  about  Stiblon,  1 J mile  S.  of  Metz, 
Mere  an  amphitheatre,  a naumaehm,  and  baths.  This 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  town.  The  amphitheatre  is  said  to  bare 
been  as  large  as  that  of  .Vines.  The  ruins  of  these 
edifices  furnished  a large  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  17th  century.  The  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Metz  with  water,  extended  from  the 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gorze  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Moselle  to  Metz,  a distance  of  m«*re  than  6 French 
leagues.  It  brought  the  water  to  the  city  across 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  this  great  work  5 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle , and  1 7 in  the 
village  of  Jouy  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  hare  been  destroyed  by  the 
watpr.  The  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
served wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Nancy  posses  at  Jouy  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  ll£  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  works  in  a town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  ( Guide  du  Voyageur,  &c.t  par  Richard 
et  E.  Hocquart.)  [G.  L] 

DEVON* A.  afterwards  Cadurci  ( Cahors ).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 1 1 ) the  name  is  written  Aurora 
or  Aotbcoi'a.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Ci vitas  Cadurcorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonius  ( Clarae  Urbes 
Bur  dig.  v.  32),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it : — 

**  Divona  Celtarum  lingua.  Funs  additc  Divis.” 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  Dio  means  “ God,"  and 
ron  or  on,  “ water  " or  “ fountain."  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cahors  called  “ Des  Chartreux" 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (Perigueux), 
Aginnum  (A gen),  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  and  Sego- 
dunnm  (Rhodes),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cahors, 
in  the  department  of  Lot  De  Valois  affirms  that 
there  is  in  Cahors  a place  still  called  Las  Cadurcas, 
and  it  is  further  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cahors 
was  a great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  Iwd  a very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lar- 
roque-des-nres  by  a bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
tile  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet.  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Pont-du-Gard.  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally eut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  could  filter  through. 
It  was  a work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 


been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  baths.  The  theatre 
Mas  of  a semicircular  form.  A plan  of  this  theatre 
and  an  elevation  were  published  in  L'Annuairt  de 
Lot  for  1840.  The  fountain  Des  Chartrrux,  sj 
called  because  it  was  in  the  inchxsure  of  a convent  <i 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  as 
abundant  source.  A large  marble  altar  has  been 
found  at  Cahors,  with  an  inscription  which  records 
that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Civitas  Cadurcorum.  in 
honour  of  M.  Luc  ten  us  Leo,  the  son  of  Lucterios 
Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offices 
in  his  native  place,  and  was  priest  at  the  Ara  Augusti. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodanua. 
One  Luctcrius,  a Cadurcan,  stirred  up  the  revolt 
against  Caesar  in  B.C.  52  (B.  G.  vii.  5,  Ac.,  viil 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  family. 
At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  a Roman  praenemm. 
The  authority  for  the  remains  of  Divona  is  in  t be 
work  entitled  **  Coup  d’oeil  sur  les  monuments  his- 
toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Chaudruc  de  Cra- 
zannea."  from  whose  work  there  are  large  extracts 
in  the  **  Guide  du  Voyagcur,  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocquart."  [G.  L] 

DOAN  AS  (d  Aodeai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 7),  a river 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  Iraumddj 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus.  It  appears,  from 
Berghaus’s  map,  that  the  modern  So  Iren  bears  the 
name  of  Djaoen  near  its  embouchure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  representative  of 
the  anciene  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  the  Salcen  is  the  Duriaa  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  2.  §§ 
7,  11).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  had  no 
accurate  accouut  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dorns; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entered  the 
sea  in  the  Ninos  Saba  me  us  or  Gulf  of  Martaban. 
Manncrt  and  Keichanl  have  both  supposed  that  they 
were  rivers  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  [V.] 

DOBE'RUS  (Ai€t}pos,  Steph.  B.;  Ar€of>as  Aid- 
Sopos,  Aov€r)pos)t  a Paeonian  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Cercine,  and  where 
many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached  him, 
making  up  his  full  total.  (Thuc.  ii.  98,  100.) 
Hiertxles  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomcne  among 
the  towns  of  the  Consular  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  8.  § 28)  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  Doberus  was  near 
the  modern  Doghirdn. 

The  Doberks  (AiSijpes,  Doberi,  Plin.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  113)  as  inhabiting, 
with  the  Paeoplae,  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Mt. 
Pangaeum, — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whom 
he  luul  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  *4  the 
Lake  Prmsias  (v.  16).  Their  position  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon;  they  shared 
Mt.  Pangaeum  with  the  Paconians  and  Pierians.  and 
da-elt  probably  ou  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a " mutatio,"  or  place 
for  changing  hones,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  IX»- 
MKROS.  between  Amphipolia  and  Philippa,  13  M.  P. 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  from  the  hater,  (//in. 
IlierosoL;  comp.  Tafcl,  tie  Kin  EgnaL  p.  10.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vr»l.  iii.  pp.  212.  444, 
467.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOBU'NI  (A oSovroi),  a people  in  Britain,  meo- 
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tioned  by  Ptolemy  twice:  fin»t  (ii.  3.  § 25),  ns  being 
i-'.>nterminous  to  the  east  with  the  Silures,  and  ns 
having  Corineum  (Cirencester)  for  their  city;  next 
(ii.  3.  § 28),  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Belgae, 
one  of  whose  towns  was  the  FJot  Springs  (*T5<rro 
Seppd)  — Bath  This  places  them  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  Bodnni  of  Dion  Cassias  are  generally, 
and  reasonably,  believed  to  be  the  Dobuni,  under 
another  form  (lx.  20).  [R.  G.  L.] 

DOCIDAVA  (AoKlhaoa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 6),  a town 
of  Dacia,  which  some  have  identified  with  Debrezin , 
and  others  with  Thorotzsko.  (Comp.  Sulzer,  Ge 
schichte  Daciens , vol.  i.  pp.  179,  192.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOC  I'M  I A or  DOCIMEIUM  (jWjua,  A o*i- 
H*ioy  : Eth.  AoKi/xtvs).  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  ob- 
serves that  Dociineus  is  the  correct  Ethnic  form,  but 
Docimenus  (AoKtfirjy6i)  was  the  form  in  use.  It 
was  a city  of  Phrygia,  where  there  were  marble 
quarries.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  StWaSa.)  Strabo 
(p.  577)  places  Docimia  somewhere  about  Synnada: 
he  calls  it  a village,  and  says  that  “ there  is  there  a 
quarry  of  Synnadic  stone,  xs  the  Romans  call  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  call  P Docimitea  and  Do- 
cimaea;  the  quarry  at  first  yielded  only  small  pieces 
of  the  stone,  but  owing  to  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  Romans  large  columns  of  one  piece  are  taken 
out,  which  in  variety  come  near  the  Alabostrites,  so 
that,  though  the  transport  to  the  sea  of  such  weights 
is  troublesome,  still  both  columns  and  slabs  are 
brought  to  Rome  of  wondrous  size  and  beauty." 
(Comp.  Strabo,  p.  437.)  The  word  Docimaea  (A»- 
Ktua-.av)  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  appears  to  be 
corrupt.  It  should  be  either  AoKifiauov  or  AoKtpta. 

Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  54)  supposes  that  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  on  the  road  from  Khoorukan  to 
Bultmdun  are  those  of  Docimia.  He  interprets 
Strabo  as  saying  that  Synnada  was  only  60  stadia 
from)  Docimia;  but  Strabo  says  that  the  plain  of 
Synnada  is  about  60  stadia  long,  and  beyoud  it  is 
IXxnmia.  We  may,  however,  infer  that  he  supposed 
Docimia  to  be  not  far  from  the  limit  of  the  plain. 
The  Table  makes  it  32  M.  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Docimia,  and  Docimia  is  on  the  road  from  Synnada 
to  Dorylacum;  but  the  number  is  certainly  errone- 
ous. The  portion  of  Synnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  absolutely  determine  the  po- 
sition of  Docimia;  but  Docimia  was  probably  at  the 
spot  where  Leake  fixes  it,  NE.  of  Afom  Kara 
Ifissar.  East  of  Ajxom  Kara  Ilissar , at  a place 
called  Surmeneh , Hamilton  (Researches,  Ac.  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  375)  copied  part  of  an  inscription,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  was  buried  under  ground.  The 
part  which  ho  copied  contains  the  name  AoKiptwy. 
At  Eski  Kara  ffissar,  which  may  be  the  ancient 
Bendas  [Bkudus],  Hamilton  saw  “ numerous  blocks 
of  marble  and  columns,  some  in  the  rough,  and  others 
beautifully  worked."  He  also  says : “ In  an  open 
space  near  the  mnsqne  was  a most  exquisitely  finished 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
Roman  villa;  and  iti  the  walls  of  the  mosque  and 
cemetery  were  some  richly  carved  friezes  and  cor- 
nices, finished  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
I'mic  and  Corinthian  orders  I had  ever  beheld." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  461.)  He  observes  that  they  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  any  building  near  the  spot, 
but  were  probably  worked  near  the  qunrrie*  for  the 
purpose  of  easier  transport,  as  it  is  done  at  Carrara 
in  Italy.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  site  of 
Docimia,  it  seems  certain  that  the  site  is  ascertained 
pretty  nearly. 

There  arc  coins  with  the  epigraplis  Atj/ms  or  Upa 
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1uvk\tjtos  Aokiusvv  Ma*f5o*w,  whence  it  apj*>ani 
that  it  had  received  a Macedonian  colony,  if  the  coins 
are  genuine.  [G.  L.] 


DOCLKA.  [Dioci.ra.] 

DODECASCHOENUS  (A<o%achr^oii'of),  a dis- 
trict between  Egypt  and  Acthiopia,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  comprising  xii  a\oiroi  or  120 
stadia  = 18  geographical  miles  of  land.  (Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 74  ; Herod,  ii.  29.)  The  northern  frontier  of 
this  region  wxs  at  Philae,and  the  southern  at  Pseelcis 
(Dakkeh),  the  furthest  point  at  which  any  mona- 
mental  vestiges  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  dominion 
have  been  found.  Under  the  later  emperors,  indeed, 
the  province  of  Dodecaschoonns  extended  to  IJiere- 
Sycaminos,  in  lat.  22°  N.  In  the  Roman  era  Dode- 
caschoenus  was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  principal  cities  of  Dudecaschoenus  have 
been  enumerated  under  Akoyptus.  fW.  B.  D.l 
DODON.  [Douona.] 

DODO'NA  (Avbasyri ; sometimes  Awhwy,  Soph. 
Track.  172:  Eth.  Ao^uraibr),  a town  in  Epeirus, 
celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  most  ancient  in 
Hellxs.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  Dodonaean  Zens  was  a Pelaagic  divinity. 
1 he  oracle  at  Dodona  enjoyed  most  celebrity  in  the 
earlier  times.  In  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
the  leading  Grecian  states,  it  was  subsequently 
supplanted  to  a great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi;  but 
it  continued  to  enjoy  a high  reparation,  and  was 
regarded  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
oracles,  the  other  two  being  those  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  762;  Cie.  <lc 
Dio.  i.  1,  43;  Corn.  Nep.  Lgs.  3.) 

The  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Homer,  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote  as 
they  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion : 

(1)  rowffrf  S’  4k  Kitpov  Fry*  him  wal  cfcowt  irijar 
rV  5 'Epirjves  twovTo,  ptyerrhMpol  rt  T\fpai€o\f 
o!  *r«pl  Auhutnjv  hvaxtlptpoy  oU ri*  (Btyro 

ol  r afxtp'  ifxtprbv  Tirapi}<rtoy  4 pry  iyipoyro, 
(IL  ii.  748.) 

(2)  Zfv  &va,  Aa>huva7(,  TlthatryiK^  rtj\66i  votary, 
Awhuvrii  pshiwv  hvcx*Lp*pov'  apupt  h't  If  Mot 
ool  yaiotta  vvotpr/Tat  avtmoTrohts  xal1,*vrat. 

(//.  xvi.  233.) 

(3)  T&v  8 ’ 4s  Aohunrnv  <pdro  $T)p*yat,  u<ppa  6to7o 
4k  fywbs  {nlttKifxoio  Atbs  $ov\))v  iwaKovaat, 
orrus  woarriati  'Iddtcn*  4s  riova  hripoy. 

(Od.  xiv.  327,  xix.  296.) 
The  ancient  critics  believed  that  there  were  two 
places  of  the  name  of  Dodona.  one  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Perrhacbia  near  Mount  Olympus,’  and 
the  other  in  Epeirus  in  the  district  of  Thesprotia;  that 
the  Knienes  mentioned  (No.  1)  along  with  the  Perr- 
haebi  of  the  river  Titaresi  us  came  from  the  Thessalian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona,  which  Ulysses  visited  in 
order  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeus,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Ibesproti,  was  the  place  in  Epeirus 
(No.  .3).  With  resjjcot  to  the  second  passage  above 
quoted  there  was  a difference  of  opinion;  some  sup* 
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posing  that  Achilles  prayed  to  Zeus  in  the  Thessalian 
1Xk1.uu  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  country;  but 
others  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Thea- 
protian  Dodona,  points  to  the  place  in  Epeirus. 
(St rah.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  441 ; Steph.  B.  ».  r.  A«- 
&Jrn.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  tlut  the  first-quoted 
jassage  in  Homer  refers  to  a IX  .dona  in  Tbemaly; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  «>f  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeirus.  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
M*e  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thessalian 
ixdona  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  T hes  protian  Dudona  is  said  to 
hare  received  a colony  and  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v. 
AotSanp.) 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zeus,  **  men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ground,”  appear  to  have  been  a tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  named  after  them  Hellopia  ('EAAowrij),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tures, wherein  Dodona  was  situated.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  M in  the  parts  about 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous,”  adding  that  the  Achelous 
has  frequently  changed  its  course, — a necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  place  in  this  district,  which  “ was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes."  (Aristot.  Mtteor.  ».  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Helien,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta. 
(Grotc,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  the  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tah*s  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii.  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (£1770*,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fug  us,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  ami  which  was  at  first  lib 
only  temple  (vauov  S'  4v  -rvQpivi  <prjyov,  Hes.  ap 
Soph.  Track.  1167;  Aukwyrjv  <prjy6v  Tf,  ntXatryuv 
fSpavov,  $Ktv,  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; comp. 
Muller,  Archaol.  § 52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  327, 
xix.  296:  ai  wpooyyopoi  Spots,  Aesch.  Prom.  832; 
vo\vy\v<Toou  Spv6s,  Soph.  Track.  1 168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Sophocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  n»  A« laSa  or  IleAcuaj,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  found 
the  oracle : — 

T^jy  ira\auav  tpijyby  abSfjaal  tots 
AwSuvi  Stooutv  4k  w«A tiaS&v  (<pr). 

(Soph.  Trach.  171.)  Herodotus  (ii.  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
Fragm.  2;  Pans.  x.  12.  § 10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  the  worship  of  Diocw  »» 
connected  with  that  of  Zees  at  Dodona;  and  the 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  oracles  from  male  priests.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  IXidona  was  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  Aetolixae, 
Aeamnnians,  and  Epeirots  (Pa us.  viii.  21.  § 2);  but, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  continued  to  eaj>v 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Craam* 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
composed  a Paean  in  honour  of  the  Dodonueau  god, 
since  there  was  a close  connection  between  Thebes 
and  Dodona  (Pind.  Fragm.  p.  571,  ed.  Bikkh; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Aesch.  Prom.  829,  set].;  Soph.  Track.  1 164. seq.); 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  a>k  the  advice  cf  the 
oracles  either  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zeus  Amman 
(Cic.  de  Pie.  i.  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  t>4 
unfrequently  to  have  consulted  the  oracle,  which 
they  did  probably  through  their  suspicion  of  :be 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  tlie  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  commandvd  by  the  Dsdo- 
nacan  god  to  found  a colony  in  Sicily  (Paus.  viii.  11. 
§ 12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  oracle*  from  I>> 
dona  (do  Fait.  Leg.  p.  436,  in  Mid.  p.  531,  ed. 
Keiske);ond  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenians  to 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  (de  VecL  6.  § 2).  I'nJer 
the  Molubsian  kings,  who  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  Dudona  probably 
rose  again  in  importance.  The  coins  of  the  Moks- 
sian  kings  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zeus  and 
Di»ne,  or  of  Zens  alone,  within  a garland  of  oai. 

In  B.C.  219,  Dodona  received  a blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  under 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  raxed  to  the  ground 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Strabo,  in 
describing  the  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Epeirus 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  had  alnxst 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  bnt  it  subsequently  recovered, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  tak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice.  (Pins, 
i.  17.  § 6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  at'  Do* 
dona  as  the  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellas,  next  to  the 
Airyoi  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  § 5.) 
The  town  continued  to  exist  long  afterwards.  Tb* 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  recur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils;  according  to  Leake,  the  latud  was 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hkneto 
in  the  sixth  century  (p.  651,  ed.  Weasel). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  descriptive 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Iodis’d 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  by  Paly  bins,  in 
his  account  of  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians  in 
B.  c.  219.  He  says  that  when  iXtrimachus  ** arrived 
at  the  Up6y  near  Ikxlona,  be  burnt  the  Stoae  or 
Colonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatory  offer- 
ings, and  raxed  the  sacred  house  to  its  foundations.* 
(napary tyipt vo t 5*  rpi>s  r6  w«pi  AvSwVTfv  itpcv, 
ras  t t aroat  ivtwpijti*,  koI  woAAa  avaJhiuar** 
Sii<f>dttpt,  (carcVira^c  Si  kcl}  rijv  Itpav  oiKtar,  Pol 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  rtfi  AtrSnirri*  we  nut 
conclude  that  the  itpbv  was  not  within  the  wall*  «f 
Dudona.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a oMteideiabJ* 
space,  and  to  have  contained  several  other  building 
besides  the  sacred  house  or  temple  proper  of  ike 
god.  It  was  stated  by  a writer  of  the  name  of  iXu.** 
that  the  temple  was  surrounded  with  tripode  bearo  g 
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caldrons,  and  that  these  were  placed  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  when  one  was  struck  the  noise  vibrated 
through  all.  (Steph.  B.  t.v.  AojAwioj  ; Schol.  ad 
Horn.  II.  xvi.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contributed  by  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  x.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dulona  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  a brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a boy  holding  in  his  baud  a brazen  whip, 
dedicated  by  tlie  Corcyraeans:  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Corcyracan  whip. 
(Polemon,  ap.  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  AmSt&n)  ; Suid.  s.  v 
&&$wvaiov  xoAjfflo*';  Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god;  and  hence  Gregory  Xaziunzen,  in  describing 
tbe  silence  of  the  oracle  in  his  time,  says,  ovk4ti 
AtGrjs  pavrtvtiai  (Or.  iv.  p.  127,  c.).  inspecting 
the  way  in  which  the  oracles  were  given,  there  are 
different  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  liave 
already  spoken.  Sernas  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  sacred  oak  there  gushed  forth  a fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  ( ail  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  lots.  (Cic.  de 
Dir.  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered ; and 
no  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  lias  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  tbe  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  tliut  the  fertile  valley  of  Jodnnina 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  the  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  Kattritza  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  Iodnnina  are  those  of  the  ancient  city.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  bus  scon  the  country  around  Jodnnina , and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  Kastritiu , 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
during  a long  succession  of  ages.  u The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a secondary 
inclosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
tbe  bill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  on  the  summit.  These,  in  some  places, 
ary  extant  to  the  height  of  8 or  10  feet.  The  ina- 
s*iiiry  is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  titled 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  fonn  a casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A monastery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  inclusure,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
but  although  built  in  great  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  site.”  (Leake.) 

Our  space  allows  ns  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  arguments  of  Leake  in  favour  of  j -lacing  D • - ! 
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dona  at  Kaatritza.  It  was  the  opiuion  of  the  ancient 
writers  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Molossis,  and  Strabo  (vii,  p.  328)  places  it 
in  tbe  same  district,  but  observes  that  it  was  called 
a Thesprotian  town  by  the  tragic  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  through  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodona 
on  the  Molussian  plain  (Prom.  829): — 

rirri  yap  xpbs  MoAwnxA  SaircSa, 

rifr  alxovuriv  r’  A p<pi  Aiaioitnjv,  X *>a 
parrua  bonds  t*  Ictl  Gtaxpcrrov  Aior. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  lkxlona 
bordered  on  the  inland  frontiers  of  Thesprotia  and 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  the 
district  of  Iodnnina.  Pindar  describes  Epcirus  as 
beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  (AY m.  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus. 
That  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindus,  on 
the  extern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains ( Supp . 258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  ohriWros 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (/Vom.  830), 
aud  from  that  of  5 oaxt(p*pos  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(//.  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Actolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus.  Polybius  says  (/.  c.) 
that  tbe  Aetoliuns  marched  “ into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeirus)  ” (tit  r out  t&kous  t tjj  ’Hwcipoo), 

which  words  appear  to  be  equivak-nt  to  Upper  Epeirus, 
or  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a passage  already  referred  to  (ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Track.  1167  ; comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  on  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  “ a country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;” — a description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  Iodnnina , which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a high  mountain  called  ToMAUUS  or  Tmauis  (Td- 
papos,  Tpdpos),  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  Tomuri  (T opoipoi,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  328  ; Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  52  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Tdpapai , Hesych.  8.  v.  T papioi ; Eustath.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  R.,  ad  Od.  xvi.  403,  p.  1806, 
K.).  Theopompus  relates  that  there  were  a hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (l’lin.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Toinarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  Mitzikrli,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  Iodnnina  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  further  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Tomarokhoria , or  villages  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Dhryako , which  is 
a continuation  of  MiUikeli. 

The  chief  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  hxin- 
nina  is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  os  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  negntive  evidence  Is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  which 
arc  now  lost.  Moreover,  Apolludorus  staled  tliat 
! there  were  marshes  round  the  temple  (ap.  Strab.  vii. 
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p 328).  The  lake  of  lotinnina  was  known  in  an-  bones,  those  about  Cyzicus;  and  we  cannot  do  more 
tiquity  by  the  name  of  Pambotis  (nauftrm  Airier;),  than  he  did.  Apollonius  Rbodios  (.dry.  i.  947) 
which  was  placed  in  MoloesU.  (Eustath.  in  Uom.  doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  described 
OJ.  iii.  189.)  the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  be 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  means  the  isthmus  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  plain,  which 
was  probably  outside  the  city.  Leake  supposes  is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland;  and  here,  be 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  peninsula  now  occupied  says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a son  of  Aeneas.  [ G . L.] 
by  the  citadel  of  loannina , but  there  are  no  remains  j DOLOME'NE  (AoAofiijnj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736), 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot.  (Leake,  Northern  one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  country  of  Assyria, 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  168,  full.;  respecting  the  oracle,  adjoining  the  capital  Ninos  (Nineveh).  [V.j 
see  Conies,  De  Oraculo  Itodanaev,  Groningen,  1826 ; DOLONCAE,  DOLONCI  ( AdAtryeoi),  aThracur 
I.  i.vsaulx.  I kit  PtUtsgische  Oraktl  des  Zeus  su  />o-  tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
dona,  Wurzburg,  1840;  Ametli,  Ueber  das  Tau - the  Hithynians.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Solin.  10;  Steph  Ii. 
benorakel  ron  Dodona,  Wien,  1840;  Prcller,  in  s.  r. ; Eustath.  ad  Dicmys.  Per.  323.)  [L.  S.J 

Pauly's  Real- Enclopddie,  art.  Dodona;  Hermann,  DO'LOPES,  DOLO’PLA.  [Thessaua.] 
Lehrbuch  der  gotlesdienstlichen  Alterth.  der  Grit-  DOXAN1TIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written.  Do- 
chen,  § 39.)  maxetis.  [Pafheagoxia.1  [G.  L.] 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  DOMERUS.  [Dobbrub.] 

Aoiarros  wtiior)  places  it  in  Phrygia ; the  name  DOMETI'OPOLIS  (AojimovvoAtf  : Kth.  Ao- 
came  from  Doexs.  The  situation  of  the  plain  is  jimowoAfnjt),  is  described  by  Stephanus  (a.  r.)  as 
unknown.  a city  of  Isaurix  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  makes  Dnmetio- 

Apollonius  Rhodios  (ii.  370,  &c.  989,  &c.)  places  polls  a city  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  The  site  is  uo- 
a Aoub'nor  wtblor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodoo  known.  (G.  L.] 

in  Pontus,  where  the  Amazons  dwelled.  [G.  L.]  DtVNACON  (Aova«t &*'),  a village  in  the  territory 
DOUCHE  (AoAi'xu).  a town  in  Perrhaebia  in  of  Thespiac  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Narcissus 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  ri>e3.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pausani&t  after  noticing 
Doliehe,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus  the  river  Olmius,  and  before  describing  Creusis  and 
and  Pythium,  formed  a tripolb.  Leake  identifies  it  Thisbc.  Leake  places  Donacon  near  a hamlet  called 
with  the  small  village  of  Duklista,  **  where  in  n mined  Taiesd,  at  a spot  u where  there  is  a copious  fountain 
church  are  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  2 feet  surrounded  by  a modem  enclosure,  of  which  the 
8 inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a materials  are  ancient  squared  blocks:  in  the  rorn- 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squared  blocks.”  fields  above  are  many  remains  of  former  habitation*.’* 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  11;  Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2;  PtoL  iii.  (Paus.  ix.  31.  § 7;  Leake,  Sorthem  Greece,  vol.  iL 
13.  § 42;  Leake.  Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  344.)  p.  501.) 

DO LIC HE,  DOL1CHISTE (Ao\(xn, AoAixlffnj : DOXU'SA  or  DONY'SA  (Adrvtra;  whence  come 

Kth.  AoAix«i/r,  AoKtx'ornji).  Stephanus  B.(s.  r.)  the  corrupt  forms  bovowria,  Steph.  B.  s.v  ; Eustath. 
describes  Doliehe  as  an  island  dose  to  the  Lycian  ad  IHonys.  Per.  530;  Dionysia.  Mel.  ii.  7),  a small 
coast,  on  the  authority  ot  Callimachus;  and  he  adds  island  near  Naxos,  said  by  Stephanus  to  have  been 
that  Alexander,  in  his  Periplus  of  Lycia,  calls  it  the  bland  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  fn«m 
Ddichiste.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  Naxos,  when  pursued  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Chi-  talc,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  cco- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Doli-  founding  Dontisa,  the  name  of  the  island,  with  Di»*- 
chiste.  Doliehe  or  Ddichiste,  a long  island,  as  the  nysus.  the  name  of  the  god.  Stephanus  als*i  states, 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kahara.  It  lies  near  though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
the  southern  coast  of  Lycia,  west  of  the  ruins  of  island  belonged  to  Rhodes.  Virgil  (dew.  iiL  125) 
Myra,  and  in  frtMit  of  the  spacious  hay  also  named  gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  **  viridis,”  which 
Kahara.  The  island  is  a - narrow  ridge  of  rock,  Scrvius  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  but  this 
incapable  of  yielding  a constant  supply  of  water;  statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  tbe 
each  house  had  therefore  a tank  hollowed  in  the  rock,  epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a place  of  hanbbment 
and  lined  with  stucco”  (Beaufort.  Karamania , under  the  Roman  empire.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30) 
p.  21.)  Leake  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the  DORA  (r<k  A»po),  a maritime  town  of  Palatine, 
4-  ruins  of  a large  city,  with  a noble  theatre,  at  A'd-  locally  situated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on 
kora,  in  a fine  harbour  formed  by  a range  of  rocky  j this  side  .Iordan,  but  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
islands.”  But  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake  ^ Canaanitish  inhabitants.  {Judges,  i.  27.)  Scylax 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland:  and  Beau-  (p.  42),  who  calls  it  Dosrs,  rays  that  it  was  a city 
fort  observes  that  “ the  whole  of  these  islands  and  ! of  the  Sidoniam.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name  i Josephus,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
Kahara,**  The  bland  of  Doliehe  is  now  unin-  the  modern  village  of  Tantura.  It  was  a dty  of 

habited.  [G.  L.]  Phoenicia,  near  Mount  CarmeL  (Joseph.  I’tL  § 8; 

DO  L TONIS  (AoAioW* : £fi  AoXtWi)  Stepha-  c.  Apian.  iL  9.)  It  was  a strong  fortress  when 
nus  B.  (a.  r.  AoA(om)  describes  the  Doliones  as  the  Tryphon  held  it  against  Antioch  ns  Pins  (.4nl  xiii. 
“ inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,"  and  he  adds  that  Hecataeus  | 7.  § 2).  Caesarea  b placed  by  him  between  Dora 
called  them  Dolieis:  they  were  also  called  I*>lionii.  j and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  are  described 
The  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a people  about  | as  having  bad  harbours,  owing  to  their  explore  to 
Cyzicus  who  extended  from  the  river  Aeseptts  to  the  I the  south-west  wind,  which  rolled  in  beaw  breakers 
Rhyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitb.  [Dascyuux.]  up»n  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  the  merchants  to 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Doliones  are  connected  with  anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6).  St  Jerome  de- 
the  earliest  treui’ions  about  Cyzicus;  and  in  Strabo’s  scribes  it  as  anciently  a most  powerful  city,  bet  a 

time  the  Cyzicdu  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p.  ruin  in  hb  time  {Kpitaph.  Pamlae ).  situated  9 

564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Rithynians,  miles  from  Caesarea,  on  the  read  to  Pt.4etnais. 
the  Mvdans,  the  Phrygians  as  Well  as  if  tl»c  I>o-  1 {Onomost.  s.  r. ; Reland,  PalaesL  pp.  738—741.) 
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44  There  sire  extensive  ruins  here,  bat  they  possess 
nothing  of  interest.”  (Irbv  and  Mangles.  Travels, 
p.  190.)  * ' [G.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.  [Dargomenes.] 
DORA'CIUM  (Awpcuciov),  a town  of  Ulyricnm, 
which  Hierocles  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  Praevalitana,” — a title  which  rightly  belongs 
to  Scodra.  Wesseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present Doclka  or  Dioclra.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DORES.  [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.  [I>ara.] 

DO'RI  AS.  [Doanas.] 

DORIEIUM  (Aopiuor:  Eth.  Aopitvt').  Steph.  B. 
(a.  r.)  mentions  it  as  a city  of  Phrygia.  He  lias  ah>o 
l>arieiuin  (s.  r.  A aplaov),  a city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  may  be  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(v.  27)  has  also  a Doron,  or  Doric,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  Cilicia  Tracbeia.  [G.  L.] 
DORIS  (v  Aupts : Eth.  Awpifvy,  pi.  Aarptrjt, 
Aasptfts  ; I>o res,  Dorienses),  a small  mountainous 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  by  Aetolia,  southern 
Thessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  It  lies  ’ 
between  Mounts  Octa  ar.d  Parnassus,  and  consists  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (IlMor),  a tributary 
of  the  Cephissus,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sonrees  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  Apostolid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Drymaea,  j 
Tithroniuin,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last  ! 
towns  in  Phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viii.  31)  as  lying  between  Malis  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Apostolui  in  its 
widest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetiapolis,  namely,  Erineus, 
Boium,  Cytinium,  and  Pindus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  ! 
427.)  Erineus,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Doriuin.  (Aesch.  de  Fals. 
J^eg.  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  places  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strain)  ’ 
describes  the  Dorians  of  the  tetrapolis  as  the  larger  \ 
part  of  the  nation  (ix.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on  ! 
Pindar  (Pgth.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Doric  towns, 
Erineus,  Cytinium,  Boium,  Lilaeuin,  Cnrpkaen,  and 
Dryope.  Lilaeuin  is  Lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phocian 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  is  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  across  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  sea-coast,  both 
from  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scylax,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  Ainofopteii.  . 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hecatneus  mentioned  Ain- 
phanae,  called  Amphanaca  by  Thcopompus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  ’A u<pavai.)  Livy  (xxvii.  7)  places  in  Doris 
Tritonon  and  Drymiae,  which  are  evidently  the  Pho- 
cian towns  elsewhere  called  Titlmmium  and  Drymaea. 

There  was  an  important  mountain  pass  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians : at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  thb  Dorian  town  of  Cytinium.  [Cy- 
tinium.] 

Doris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dry- 
opis  from  its  earlier  inliabitants  the  Dryopes,  who 
wore  expelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  aivd  the 
Malian*.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31, 43.)  [Dryopes-] 
vol.  i. 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31);  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phorians  and  th**ir 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Doras,  the  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition.  Doras  settled  at  once  in  the  coun  ry  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Conon, 
c.  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(i.  56)  “ that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  district  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorns,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiucotis  at  the  foot  uf  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiacotis  by  the  Cadmeianx, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Maceduian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Dryopis;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race.*' 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modern  scholars  have  done.  In  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  § 3)  Doras  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  opjjo- 
site  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Durians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
era  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Italians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
in.>igniflcant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dorians  crossed  over  from  Xaupactus  to  the 
conquest  is  in  arcordnnce  with  the  legend  of  their 
being  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  uf  the 
gulf. 

An  account  of  the  conqnest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heracleidae,  Is  related  elsewhere. 
( Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Heracleidae .)  In  the  his- 

torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  in  the  possession  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  Mcg&ra,  whose  territory  extended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Corinth,  and  to  its  west  Sicyon;  south  of  these  two 
cities  were  Phlius  and  Cleonae:  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argos,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf  Aegina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argive  territory  was  Laconia,  and  to  its  west 
Mcssenia,  both  ruled  by  Dorians : the  river  Neda,  which 
separated  Messcnia  from  Tripliylia,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achaean 
j monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  poem* 

' to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fact 
i the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  only  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (0oL 
i xix.  177  ) The  silence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a ctc- 
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vincing  proof  that  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus must  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  consequently  must  be  assigned  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  one  usually  attributed  to  it. 

From  the  Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  connected  seas. 
Doric  colonies  were  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  they  founded  upon  the  cuasl  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus:  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Rhodian 
towns  of  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus,  formed  a 
confederation  usually  called  the  Doric  Uexapolis. 
The  members  of  this  be xa polls  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a festival,  with  games,  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  thonj  games  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicarnassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hexapolis  thus  became  a pentapolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  founded  in  historical  times  are 
enumerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcyra,  and  planted  several 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  and  Apollonia  were 
the  most  important  Epidamnua,  further  north,  was 
also  a Doric  colony,  being  founded  by  the  Cnrcy- 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities:  — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megan*,  by  Megara;  Gela,  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans;  Zande, subsequently  peopled  by  Mes senium, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agrigentum.  founded  by 
Gela ; and  Selinus,  by  the  Ilyblaran  Megara.  In 
southern  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities:  — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  founded  by 
Corinth;  and  Selymbria,  Clialcedon,  and  Byzantium, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  history  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
In  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod. viii.  31  ) Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolian,  and 
Macedonian  wars,  so  that  it  wxs  a wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.13;  comp.  Muller, 
J)oriant , book  i.  c.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  ii.  p.  90.  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says,  “ Caria  mediae  Doridi 
circumfunditur  ad  mare  utroque  latere  ambiens,” 
by  which  he  means  that  Dons  » surrounded  by 
Caria  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  1 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Dwis  he  places  Leucopolis,  Hamaxitus,  &c.  An  1 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  bays  Pliny  calls  Doridia  Sinus.  [Cbjca- 
MF.icrs.J  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupier! by  the  Dorians,  which  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  ' 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  bnt  of  the  I 
people:  “ Dorians,  neighbours  of  the  Carians."  Pto-  ! 
lemy  (v.  2)  makes  Doris  a division  of  his  Asia,  and 
places  in  it  Halicarnassus,  Cenunns,  and  Cnidus.  ! 


| The  term  Doris,  applied  to  a part  of  Asia,  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [G.  L.] 

DORISCUS  (Aopunro r).  a coast  town  of  Thrace, 
in  a plain  west  of  the  river  Hebrus,  which  is  benre 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscus  (A oplanos  vector). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  place  was  taki-n 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians ; and  in  this  plain  Xerxes 
I reviewed  his  forces  before  commencing  his  march 
i against  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Livy  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  a fort — cattcllum  (Herod,  v.  98;  viL 
25,  59, 105;  Stepb.  B.  t.  c. ; Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Plin.  iv. 
18;  Pump.  Mel.  ii.  2).  The  neighbourhood  of  D- 
I rise  us  is  now  called  the  plain  of  Romigik.  [LS.] 
i DOTtIUM  (Awpios),  a town  of  Mesoema.  cek- 
j bra  ted  in  Homer  as  the  place  where  the  bard  Tha- 
myris  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  be  boosted 
that  be  could  surpass  the  Muses  iri  singing.  (Hike. 
II  ii.  599.)  Strabo  says  that  some  persons  said 
Dorium  was  a mountain,  and  others  a plain;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,  although 
some  identified  it  with  a place  called  Oluris  (”OAoo- 
pn)  or  Olura  fOAoupa),  in  the  district  of  McssenU 
named  Aulon.  (Strab.  viii.  p.350.)  Pausanias,  how- 
ever, places  the  ruins  of  Dorium  on  the  road  from 
Andania  to  Cvparissia.  After  leaving  Andauia,  he 
first  came  to  Pol ic line;  and  after  crossing  the  rivers 
Klcctra  and  Coeus,  he  reached  the  fountain  of 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorium.  (Pa  us.  iv.  33.  § 7.) 
The  plain  of  Sulimd  appears  to  be  the  district  of  the 
Homeric  Dorium.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  484; 
Curtius,  Pelojxmnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.) 
DORO'STOLUM.  [Di'rostoklm.] 

DO'KTICUM  (Aoprurdr),  a town  tf  Moesia, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  moath  of  the  river 
Tinuieus.  It  is  identified  with  the  nicdeni  XVcr, 
near  Biases.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 4;  Procop.  /><  A etiif. 
iv.  6;  I tin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  Clorticmn. ) [L.  S.] 

DORUS.  [Dor.*.] 

DORYLAEUM  (AopvXcuov  : Eth,  AopvXatvs, 
Doryleusis),  a town  in  Phrygia.  Stcph.  B.  (a  r.) 
names  it  Dorylaeiuni  (AopuAcwioi’),  and  observes 
that  Itemosthenes  calls  it  Darjlaeum.  Strabo  (p. 
57  6)  also  calls  it  Dorylaeum.  Meineke  (cd.  Stcjh. 
B.  t.  r.  AopvXdnor)  has  a note  on  the  orthacrapby 
of  the  word  and  the  passage  of  Eustathius  (ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  815).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  be  U 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which.  »•> 
it  stands,  makes  also  a form  AopvWnor,  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  men- 
tions it  as  a city  of  Phrygia  Magna  in  his  division 
of  Asia.  Meineke  conjectures  the  Demosthenes  when 
Stephanos  cites  to  be  the  Bithy man,  and  tliat  he  used 
the  form  Dorylaeum  to  suit  his  metre.  The  Latin 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  Dorylaeum,  DaryUctn,  or 
Doryleum  ; doubtful  which.  The  coins,  which  are 
only  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigraph  Aopv- 
\atOi-v.  Dorylaeum  is  Etki-thehr  (Leake.  Atia 
Minor,  p.  18), which  “is  traversed  by  a small  stream, 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  Pnrttk,  or 
ancient  Thyinbrcs:  this  river  rises  to  the  south  of 
Kutdya,  passes  by  tliat  city,  and  joins  the  San- 
garitns,  a four  hours  to  the  north-east  of  Etki- 
the  hr .”  The  hot  baths  of  Etki-theJrr  are  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (ii.  fc  43).  There  were 
ancient  roads  from  Durylaenm  to  Pbiladeljdiia,  t» 
Apameia  Cibotus,  to  Laodiceia  Combust*  and  Ico- 
nium,  to  Genua,  and  to  Pes»inn>:  “a  coincidence 
which  (their  remote  extremities  being  nearly  certain) 
will  not  apply  to  any  point  but  Esii-shtkr,  or  sun* 
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place  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood."  (Tralee.)  | 
Itorylaeum  is  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note. 

The  origin  of  Dorylaeum  is  not  known.  The  ( 
name  occurs  in  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  and  Anti-  I 
gonos  (Diod.  xx.  108).  whence  we  may  conclude  | 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Lysimachus  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dorylaeum,  • 
“ which  place  had  abundance  of  corn  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a river  flowing  by  it."  The  Don- lenses  j 
were  among  those  who  joined  in  the  prosecution 
against  L.  Flaccus,  who  was  praetor  of  the  province 
of  Asia  (b.c.  62),  and  who  was  accused  of  mulad-  | 
ministration.  Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
I X>ry lenses  “pastores  ’ (pro  Flacc.  c.  17).  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  there  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Dorvlacum  then  as  there  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorylaeum  and  its  position  show  that  it  must  always 
have  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia  ; and  it  was  a flourishing  place 
under  the  Creek  empire.  [G.  L.] 

DO'SARON  (Atetrapoiv),  a river  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  at  141° 
hmg.,  and  17°  4'  lat.  (Ptol.  vi.  1);  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  M aha- Nadi.  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Geotnruphit  des  Ancient,  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 5,  216,  255, 
312.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOTHAN  (Aoflaefju),  a town  of  Palestine,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Joseph  ( Gen.  xxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Klisha  (2  King* , vi.  13).  From  the  former 
notice  it  apjwars  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  connection  with  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6); 
and  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdradlon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  this,  Eusebius  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (Sebaste) 
( Qnomast . s.  ».),  where  a village  of  the  name  Dotdn 
still  exists,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  Nablus  mad, 
south-west  of  Jenin.  (Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
City , vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

DOTIUM,  town  [Dottos  Campus.] 

DOTIUS  CAMPUS  (rb  Aurriov  rtbio*),  the 
name  of  a plain  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
south  of  Ossa,  along  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
lloebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aeniancs.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.442  ; Plot.  Quaest. 
Grate . 13.)  Hesiod  speaks  of  “ twin  hills  in  the 
Dotian  plain  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrus,” 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Corants, 
mother  of  Aesculapius  by  Apollo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  favoured  Ischys,  son  of 
Eilatus.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Slrah.  ix.  p.442,  xiv.  p.647; 
comp  Horn.  Hymn . xv.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  double  hill  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  island  out  of 
a plain,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a ridge  : between 
them  is  a village  called  Petra , from  which  the  hill 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
hill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  leant  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lackkkia  (Ao- 
HtfHta,  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
t.  p.  Atltriov  : plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420. 447,  451.) 

DOURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
falling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Semis 
(Shannon)  and  the  Iemus  (A  emu  arc).  This  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  river  which  falls  into 
Dingle  Pay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRABKSCUS  (ApaSfjffKos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  331  ; 
Steph.  B.),  a place  where  the  Athenian  colonists  of 
Amphipolis  were  defeated  by  the  Thracian  Edoni. 

In  the  Peutinger  Table  (Daravesens)  it  is  marked 
12  M.  P.  to  the  XW.  of  Philippi,  a situation  which 
corresponds  with  the  plain  of  Dhrama.  The  plain 
of  Drabesens  is  concealed  from  Amphipolis  by  the 
meeting  of  the  lower  heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those 
which  enclose  the  plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this 
strait  the  ’ Anghista  makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and 
thus  there  is  a marked  separation  between  the  Stry- 
monie  plain  and  that  which  contains  Drabeseus  and 
Philippi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
183.)  [E.B.J.] 

DRACO  (ApflU‘«r),  a small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis. It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Nicaea.  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  DU,  and  near  Helenopolis  (Ersei t). 
The  Draco  is  a rapid  river,  with  a winding  course, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  formed  the  DiL  (Procop. 
de  Aedif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  ( A *ia  Minor , p. 
10): — “ In  riding  from  the  DU  to  Kizdertceut  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea,  Jznik ),  I remarked  that  wc 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draco."  [G.  L.] 
DRACO  MOMS.  [Tmolus.] 

DUAHO'NUS,  a small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
Traun,  which  flows  into  the  Moaella  (Mosel)  at 
Nettmagen,  the  ancient  Xcomagus.  Neumagen  is 
in  the  circle  of  Trier.  The  Drahonus  is  mentioned 
by  A u son  ins  : — 

“ Praetereo  exilem  Lesuram  tenuemque  Drahonum." 
(Id.  x.  Mosella,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Apayyiarfi,  Strab.  xi,  p.  516,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  § 1;  Apdyyrj,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apayyttnj,  Diod.  xvii.  81,  xviii.  3;  Drangiana, 
Ainin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  Sejestan  or  Seistan.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria,  on  the  E.  by  Arachosia, 
on  the  S.  by  Gedrasia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Dranqak  (Apdyyai, 
Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723,  724; 
Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  or  Zarakgak  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Za- 
payyoi,  Arrian,  vi.  17;  Zapayyaiot,  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
also  called  Zapdyyat,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
A apdvbai,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 3).  Tho  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bumouf  (Comment,  sttr  le  Ja^na,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zarayo,  a Zend  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarah,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  152,  153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs, 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  ( Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
cent provinces  under  one  satrap.  At  first  Menon  is 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria  (Diod.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipator  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus,  with  Aria,  Stasanor  having  been  removed 
3k  2 
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to  the  sstrapy  of  Bactris  and  Sogdiana.  (Diod.  xvm. 
39.)  The  district  was  luountaiuous  towards  the 
euten  or  Arachuaian  side,  but  to  the  W.  was  one 
great  sandy  plain,  analogous  to  the  adjoining  country 
of  Carmania  or  JTvnda.  Its  chief,  indeed  only, 
rivers  were  the  Erymaadrus  or  Etyiuandrus,  Kryinan- 
thus  (now  Elmend),  and  Pharnocotis  (now  Ferrah- 
Rwi).  It  has  one  lake  of  jocne  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it.  Aria  La- 
cos(ZaroA).  [Aria  Lacis.]  Besides  the  Dimngae, 
some  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiaua: 
as,  the  Ariaspae,  who  occupied  a town  called  Ariaspe, 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia;  the 
Euergetae  (probably  a section  of  the  last-named 
tribe),  who  possessed  a territory  called  Tatacenc  and 
llatni.  The  population  appears  to  have  mainly  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Ariana,  Arachusia,  and  Gedrosia.  The 
capital  of  Drang  Una  was  Prophthada  (perhaps  the 
modern  Furrah;  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  154).  The 
actual  capital  of  Seutan  is  DushaE,  probably  the 
Zarang  of  the  early  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
was  evidently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana.  Id  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be- 
histun  the  country  is  called  Zauika.  (Rawlinsoo, 
J/rm  p.  1.)  [V.] 

DRAUDACUM,  a fortran  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
nestac,  which  was  taken  by  Perseus  in  the  campaign 
of  B.  c.  169.  (Lir.  xliii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Dardas  near  Elbasan.  [E.B.J.J 

DRAVL'S,  DRAVIS  (A^xteot,  Adpor : I>raa), 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  tiie  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Non  can  Alps,  on  the  Riiactian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguntum  (Iniehen).  It  then  flows 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tributary,  the  Murio.%  it 
empties  it«lf  into  the  Danube  below  Carpi*.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  river  Carpi*  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
no  other  than  the  Draws.  Strabo  (rii.  p 314)  re- 
jut^ent*  the  Draws  as  flowing  into  the  Norths,  a 
river  altogether  unknown,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  with  this  Noarua  into  the  Ister.  (Comp  Plin. 
iii.  28;  Klor.  iv.  12;  Jornand.  l*t  Regn.  Succ.  39; 
Paul  I>iac.  iL  13;  Ptol.  it  16.  § 2.)  The  current 
isverv  rapid  whence  Plinv  calls  it  riolmtior.  [L- S. J 
DREPAXE.  DREPANIM.  [Heuwofolm.] 
DKEPAXUM,  a promoutorr  of  Achaia.  [ Aciiaia. 
p 13.  a)  * 

DUE  PAN1 M or  DRE'PAXA  (rb  Ay*yaror, 
PtoL,  Diod.  xxiii  9,  but  vd  At>«>aro.  Ptol.;  Steph. 
B. ; Dionys.;  Diod.  xxiv,  fee.,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form ; Etk.  Drrpanitanu*  : Tra - 
a city  of  Sicily,  with  a promontory  and  port 
of  tlie  >arae  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opjiodte  to  tlie  Aegates.  The  city  did 
not  exist  until  a comparatively  late  periol,  but  the 
]«ort  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times;  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a sickle  (S^frarr/), 
whence  late  mu!i  ^graphere  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  tlie  sickle  of  Cronus  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  707;  Tzetz.  ad  Lgcophr.  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a few  miles  from  the  toot  of  lit. 
Kryx.  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
An  his«M,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Yirg.  Acn.  iiL  707,  v.  24. 
Ac.;  Di.-nyx.  L 52;  Serr.  ad  Aea.lL  cc.)  But  with 
ri.is  exception  we  hod  no  mention  of  the  name  pre- 
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| vious  to  the  First  Iconic  War:  it  prolably  served  as 
a port  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Eryx,  and  was  a 
dependency  of  that  place  [Ervx];  but  in  the  eari  im- 
part of  the  war  just  named  (about  B.C.  260)  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar  proceeded  to  fortify 
the  promontory  of  Dre|«num,  and  founded  a town 
there,  to  which  he  transferred  a great  [art  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eryx.  (Diod.  xxiiL  9,  Exc.  H.  p 
i 503 ; Zonar.  viiL  1 1.)  Hence  the  statement  ot 
Klorus  (iL  2)  and  Aurelius  Yict<e  (de  Viris  ILustr. 

, 39),  b»4h  of  whom  mention  Drepanum  among  the 
, cities  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atilius  Cala- 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  »f  tlie  war,  must  be  erro- 
neous. The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice; 
from  the  guineas  of  its  harbour,  and  its  proximity 
to  Africa,  Drejana  became  a place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  continued  throughout  the  renaindrr  uf  tlie 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  n.  c.  250,  indeed.  Drepana  and  Lliy- 
haeum  were  the  only  two  joints  in  the  island  of 
which  that  people  retained  [ftfeses&ion ; and  heme  the 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  tbnr 
maintenance.  (I’oL  L 41;  Zonar.  viiL  16.)  During 
tlie  long  protracted  siege  of  Lilybweum  by  the  Ho- 
mans. it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adherbai  established 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was  off  this  jert 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  consul  P.  Clau- 
dius, and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet,  nc  249. 
(I’oL  L 46,  49 — 51 ; Diod.  xxiv.  1,  Exc.  H.  pi  507.) 
Nut  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eryx.  he  removed  all 
the  remaining  inhabitant*  from  thence  to  Drepana, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  cf 
which  be  retained  possession  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  wa*. -however,  in  b.c.  242  besieged  by  the  Homan 
consul  Lutatiu*  Cat  ulus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  to  effect  its  relief, 
a*  well  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamilcar,  that 
brought  on  their  fetal  defeat  off  the  island*  tf  the 
Aegates,  b.c.  241.  (Pol.  i.  59,  60:  l>k*L  xxiv.  8, 

1 1.  Exc.  IL  pw  509;  Zonar.  riii.  17 ; Liar.  xxviiL41.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  appears  no 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
a flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lilybaeuir,  which  throughout  the  Roman  perkd 
was  the  mo^t  considerable  city  in  this  part  of  8icily. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a municipal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  it. 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  tbe  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  (Cic.  IVrr.  iv.  17; 
Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iiL  4.  § 4;  / tin.  .4 ah  pp.  91. 
97 ; Tab.  Peat.)  Tlie  modern  city  of  Trapaai  has 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  importance  of  Liiyhaeum, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  x*  well  as  a strong  fortress. 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  tbe  manu- 
factnre  and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  tbe  coast:  these  are  alluded  ts 
by  Pliny  a>  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxiL  2- 
s.  1 1).  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mole  art  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  presents;  but  the 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient 
city,  upon  a low  sandy  peninsula,  which  ha*  been 
artificially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth's  Stci/y.  pf*.  237 
— 24 1 : Parthey,  iroadcrua^ea  dttrrk  Sicdien.  p- 
75,  Ac.)  Itnmnliately  off  the  harbour  «f  Trap*** 
is  a small  isiai>l  called  Colombmr* , which  appear* 
to  have  been  known  iu  and-.u;  times  also  as 
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ban  a Insula.  It  is  mentioned  by  Zonaras  (viii. 
161)  under  the  name  of  (IcAcidt  vrpros.  [K.  H.  B.] 
DKE'PANUM  (rb  Apimroy  Butpoy,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 1 4),  a promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt 
farming  one  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Hcrodpblis  or 
N.W.  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea.  There  is.  however, 
some  difference  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  its  position,  l’tolemy  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  about  lit.  ‘28°  N.;  if  so,  I)re- 
panum  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  8.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (JV.  //.  vi.  29.  § 34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  further  to  S.,  between 
Myos-Hormos  and  Berenice,  or  lat.22°N.  Drepanum, 
like  other  similarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  from  its  semicircular  form, — a reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a projection  of  the  limestone  and 
hornblende  hill-barrier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  E.  The  seaward  termination  of  the  modern 
mountain  El-Garib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.  B.  D.j 

DKE'PANUM  (rb  Aptiravov  &xpoy),n  promontory 
on  the  XW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 
7)  describes  as  following  the  headlands  CoRTCUs 
I’f&ACUM  and  Cyamum.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  authority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hoi  k ( Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  A Lroteri,  but  is  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
Dhrepano  further  to  the  W.  (Pashley,  Trap.  vol. 
».  p.  45.)  £k.  B.  J.] 

DR  E PSA.  [Bactriaxa,  p.  365,  a.] 

DRE'SIA  (Aptota:  Eth.  Apt  a it  in'),  called  a city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  («.  r.),  who  quotes  the  third 
book  of  the  Bassarica  of  Dionysius,  BovStioy  Apt- 
ffirjv  Tt  Keu  o7  yaitttv.  Nonnus,  in  his 

DUmysiaca , mentions  it  with  the  Obrimus,  a branch 
of  the  Maeander.  [Maeander.]  [G.  L.] 
DRICCA,  a river  of  Dacia  which  Jomandes  (de 
Rsb.  Get  34)  places  near  the  Ty.sia  (comp.  Geog. 
Kav.).  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DK1LAE  (Api\ai).  “ a village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Trape2us,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Anabasis.”  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Xenophon 
(A nab.  v.  2.  § 14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incursion 
into  the  country  of  the  Drilac,  which  was  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  he 
says,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peri  plus  (p.  11), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephanus  it  is  Drylae  (ApvKat);  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a copyists  error.  [G.  L] 

DKILO  (Apl\wr,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Pli  i.  iii.  22; 
Tbeophnut.  //.  P.  ix.  7 ; Nicand.  Flu p.  607 : I>rin ), 
a river  of  lllyricum  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  l>anlnn ii.  (St nib.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Vibittt  Sequester  (Plum.  9;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Driuius,  is  right  in 
stating  that  its  sources  nre  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
LrcbnitU.  The  Black  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
Okridha , and  is  joined  by  the  White  fJrin  at  Schei- 
tan  Kopru;  the  united  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissus  (I^etch).  (Leake,  Xorthcm 
Greece,  vol  i.  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  [E.B.J.] 

D KIN  US  (Aptiros:  Jhrina),  a tributary  of  the 
Saras  (.San),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  lllyricum  and  Mocsia,  and  falls  into 
the  Dravus  a little  to  the  west  of  Sinnium.  (Ptol.  ii. 

n.  i 7)  O s-] 
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DRIUM.  [Garoaxk*.] 

DROMISCUS.  an  Island  which  Pliny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Feme  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  else- 
where. [G.  L.] 

DROMOS  ACHILLIS.  [AcmiXKos  Dromos.] 

dro'pici.  [Pinn,] 

DRUBE^riS  {Apoutpiryis.  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10).  the 
first  station  (Pew/.  Tab.')  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a NW.  direction  to  Apnla  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Driricza  (Ka- 
tam  hsich.  Orb.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

DRUE'NTIA  (6  ApavtvTtai,  6 A povtmot  ; Du~ 
ranee).  Ausonius  (Id.  x.  Mosr-Ua , v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  478)  makes 
it  masculine:  — 

“ Turbidua  hie  tmneis  saxisque  Dmcntia  lactum 
Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  onus, 

A vu Isas  omos  et  aderi  fragmina  montis 
Cum  sonitu  volveas,  fertur  latrantibus  undis,"&c. 
Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Druentia:  “ Above,  in 
certain  hollow  places,  a great  lake  is  formed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Druentias,  a torrent  river, 
which  has  a rapid  descent  to  the  Rbodaiius;  and  the 
Durlis  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Padus.  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Snlussi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps.**  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor (IxtDoritp 
Riparia),  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Gene  ere  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Durance , and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Iterance 
is  joined  by  u larger  stream  called  La  Claire.  The 
river  flows  from  flrimfm,  with  a general  southern 
course,  past  Embrun  and  Sisteron , us  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  past  Cavaillon  (Cabell  io),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a little  below  A vigmm.  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  Ldands.  It  is  a rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  for  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicus  has  well  described  this  turbulent  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  the  Notit ia  Imp., 
where  a “ Praefectus  Classis  Barca  riorum  Ebruduni 
Supaudiae”  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Gruter  (pp.  413,  414),  where  “ Patronus  Nautarmn 
Druenticorutn  ct  Utriclariocum  ” is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  than 
a boat  navigation,  and  for  a short  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Carellio. 

Livy  (xxi.  31)  mentions  the  Druentia.  and  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  a»  a rapid  river.  [G.  I,.] 

DRUNA  (Drome),  a river  of  Gallia  NarbonensiS) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bonk  below  Uo- 
lencs.  and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome. 
Ausonios  (liL  x.  Mottlla , v.  479)  mentions  the 
Druna: — 

“ Te  Druna,  te  sparsis  incerta  Druentia  tipis 
Alpinique  colent  fluviL”  [G.  L] 

DRUSIPAKA,  DRUZIPARA,  DRUZIPERA 

(Apuvn  inapa,  Api(iitapoi),  a town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  tlie  river  Mela*,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13;  It.  Ant.  230;Gc-*gr. 
Rav.  iv.  6;  Sukl.  s.  r.  Apifirrapoi).  [L.  S.] 

DRYAENA  (Apoaira:  Eth.  Apuaiylrrjs).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  r.)  mentions  it  as  a erty  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
tailed  Cbrysopolia;  and  iir  another  place  ($.  v. 
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Xpvtr&roktt)  he  quotes  the  Polf/hutor  as  h»  au- 
thority. [G.  L.] 

DRYMAEA  (&pvfkaia.  Pans. ; Apvfws,  Herod.: 
ApvAa,  M<-ph.  It.;  Dry  miae,  Liv.),  a frontier  town 
of  Phncis,  on  the  side  of  Doris,  whence  it  is  included 
in  llie  limits  of  Doris  by  Livy.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphickaa: 
but  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists, since  in  the  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
clcia  was  only  15  stadia  from  Tithronium,  and  Ti- 
thronimn  15  stadia  from  Dryinaea,  which  would 
make  Drymaea  only  35  stadia  from  Amphicleia. 
He  also  speaks  uf  an  ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Dryinaea.  containing  an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Thestnophoria  was  celebrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Xauboleis  (Novfo\«u), 
which  was  derived  from  Xsubulus,an  aticient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Iphitus.  (Horn.  IL  li.  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  of  Drymaea  is  indicated  bv 
some  ruiiis,  situated  midway  between  Kamdre*  and 
Glanirta,  and  occupying  a rocky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  44  Some  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly- 
gonal kind;  the  space  enclosed  is  a triangle,  of  which 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acres, 
preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  w 
(Herd.  viii.  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 11 ; I-iv. 
xxviii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  Stej<h.  B.  a.  r.;  Leake, 
.YoWAera  Greece,  rot  ii.  pp.  78.  87.) 

DRY  MI’S.  1.  In  Phocis.  [Dkymara.] 

2.  In  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A spot  in  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt,  Telethrius, 
near  Oreua.  (Strab.  x.  p 445.) 

DRY  MUSS  A.  [ CuxoMixAi.] 
DRYXAK'METUM  (A  AcwaijUSTor),  a place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Galatia,  which  the  Galli 
occupied.  Strata  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetranhs,  consisting  of  3(H)  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Drynaemetum.  The  first  part  of  the  woni 
may  he  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  the  names  Neinetorenna,  or  Xeme- 
tarum,  Nemaosus.  and  Xeinossus  in  Gallia.  [G.L.] 

DRY’OPKS  (A/wo**r),  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Their  earliest  atvxle  is  said  to 
have  been  on  Mount  (.Via  and  its  adjacent  valleys, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Dryopis  (Agoovif.) 
The  Dorians  nettled  in  that  jart  of  ttair  country 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  Doris  [DoK»];  hut  l>ryopis 
originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
rheius.  The  name  of  Dryopis  waa  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strata^  who  calls 
it  a tetrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Malians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
of  their  country,  and  to  hare  given  it  tn  the  Durians; 
whereupon  the  exjelied  I>ryo|**s  settled  at  Hemikw 
and  Am  lie  in  the  Argnljc  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carrs t us  in  F.uhea,  and  in  the  bland  of  Cythnos. 
These  are  the  five  chief  places  in  which  we  find  the 
Dryupes  in  historical  times.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46. 
73;  Diud.  iv.  57;  Aristot.  np.  Simb.  viii.  p.  373; 
Pans.  iv.  34.  § 9,  seqn  f.  1.  § 2.)  Dicararchu*  (v. 
30.  p.  459.  ed.  Fubr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopis  to 
the  country  around  Ambrxcia.  fn*m  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  time  from 
the  Auibraciot  gulf  to  Mount  OvU  and  the  8pcr- 
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cheitts.  (Mii Her,  Durian *,  book  i.  c.  2:  Grote.  Hist 
I of  Greece,  roL  ii.  p.  384.) 

DRYS  (Apes),  a town  in  Thrace  of  uncertain  site 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ; Stepb.  B.  9.  v.;  Suid.  a r.)  [L.  S.J 

DUBIS  (Aoufis : bouha ),  a branch  of  the  Ara r 
(S>i6ne),  a river  of  Gallia.  This  river  is  called 
, I)u bis  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  and  Strabo  (p.  186); 
: but  in  Caesar  ( B . G.  i.  38)  it  is  Alduaaduln.%  aocom- 
; ing  to  many  MSS.  Soma  MSS.  have  Abd  or  Add 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  uf  Aid.  (Schneider's 
. Caesar,  B.  G.  p.  80.)  The  name  has  been  altered 
to  Dubis  by  JiK>st  editors  of  Caesar,  contrary  to 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strata  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  describe*  the  Al- 
duasduhis  as  nearly  surrounding  Vesuntio  (ficana- 
<•011).  A French  writer,  mentioned  by  D*Anvilk, 
supposes  that  Aldoasdubis  is  compounded  of  the 
names  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  he  names  Aide, 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Daubs  below  Jlumt- 
btluird.  D’ Anri  He  found  in  his  maps  a stream  near 
Pure  at  mi  named  II alien  or  A lien.  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  name  Alduasdubis  being  shortened 
into  Dubis. 

1 Strabo  (p.  186)  says  that  the  Arar  (Soane)  rises 
in  the  Alps,  and  also  the  Dubis,  a navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alps 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jora;  fur  the  Lkmbs  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  Bows  XE.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  west,  and 
lias  a very  irregular  course  to  Pormtrui  ; it  then  has 
a general  S\Y.  course  past  Besum^on  and  Dole  to  its 
I junction  with  the  Sadne.  The  whole  course  of  the 
■ bomb*  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  is  now  navigated 
a considerable  distance  above  Btsanqon. 

Strata  seems  to  have  known  the  position  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Segusiaui,  and  also  of  the  AednL  He 
should  have  written  Ligetis  in  both  cases  instead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L.] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Xotitia.  in  the  Utter  as  the  station  of 
the  **  Praepositus  Militant  Tungricauumm.'’  Xante 
for  name,  and  place  for  place.  Dubris  = borer. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  is 
built  chiefly  uf  Rt'Cnan  bricks.  How  far,  however, 
the  materials  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  been 
, a lighthouse.  [R.  G.  L.) 

DILG1BIXI  (Aovkyovurun),  a German  tnbe 
I which,  according  to  Tacitus  {Germ.  34.)  inhabited 
] the  country  south  or  south-west  of  the  Angrivaro, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17)  they 
• dwelt  further  east  on  tl»«  right  hank  of  the  HVrr. 

; This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
; migrations  among  the  Germans;  and  both  statements 
i may  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  different  jenods 
deM-ribed  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  h.] 

i DULICHIUM.  [Echdtadss.] 

PULOPOL1S  (Am/AAxoAis,  AovAwr  wd\ts.  He- 
syeh.),  a city  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  S>- 
ric rates  in  the  first  bo  Jc  of  his  work  on  Crete  (Said. 
I.  r ).  and  was  said  to  have  contained  a thoosa/d 
male  ciiiicn*  (Strph.  B.  9.  r.).  Unfortunately,  ncos 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  sene 
to  determine  the  situation  of  this  city,  which.  from 
1 the  singularity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
conjectures.  (Hock,  Kreta.  vol.  L p.  433,  v«i.  uu 
p.  34;  Pashley.  Trar.  vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  [K-  B.J.] 

DUI.OPOLIS.  [Buaawra.] 
j DU.MX.V.  an  island  olf  Xorth  Britain,  mcntlooi 
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by  Ptolemy,  as  lying  north  of  the  Promontory  Orcjut 
and  sooth  of  the  Orcades.  [Orcades.]  [R.G.L.] 
DUMNISSUS,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Binginm  ( Bingen ) to  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier). 
The  Table  gives  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Bingiutn  to 
DumnisKus,  and  8 from  Duninisaus  to  Belginum. 
Ausonius,  in  his  poem  on  the  Moaella  (v.  1,  &•'..), 
mentions  Dnmnissus.  After  crossing  the  Nava 
(JVaAe),  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Bingen , he  speaks 
of  passing  through  forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultivation  \ and  he 
adds, — 

“ Praetereo  arentcm  sitientibus  undique  terns 
Dumnissum,  riguasque  perenni  fontc  Tabernas.’f 

The  route  of  Ausonius  from  Bingen  was  through  the 
JJundsruck ; but  the  site  of  Duinnissus  is  unknown. 
It  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Demen,  near 
Kirachberg.  Bel  gin  um  is  supposed  to  be  Belch , 
which  in  fact  is  the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM.  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  § 29)  as  a town  of  the  Durotriges.  [R.  G.  L.] 
DUNUM.  1.  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  § 10)  as  a town  of  that  island. 

2.  D.  Sinus  (A ovvov  k4Ayoi),  a bay  in  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  Dun  s-ley  Bay,  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [R.G.L.] 

DUODECIMUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  45), 
in  his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  cays  that  the 
Roman  commander  Silius  marched  upon  Augusto- 
dunum  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequani,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  “ ad  Duodecimum  lapidem,”  which 
seems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  Autun,  in  an  open 
country.  Perhaps  Tacitus  does  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duodecimum  as  a place.  D’Anville  con- 
cludes that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Cabillonuin 
(Chollon)  on  the  Sabne,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabillonum  was  on  a road  from  Lugdunuin  to  Angus- 
todunum,  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  places  Cabillonum 
33  M.  P.  from  Augustodunum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
vir's  defeat  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
Uclvetii,  «.  c.  58. 

2.  Duodecimum,  Ad.  [Decem  Paoi.] 

3.  The  Table  places  a Duodecimum  18  from 

Koviomagus  (Xymegen),  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
DAnville  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  ami  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  he 
12  Gallic  leagues.  D Anville  merely  led  by  a name, 
ami  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodcnwerd,  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Waal , as  the  place.  [G.L.] 

DURA.  1.  (rd  Aorpa,  Polyb.  v.  5;  Amm.  Marc, 
xx.  5,  6),  a fortified  castle  in  Assyria,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Dur 
or  Dura.  (Lynch,  R.  G.  I.  vol.  ix.  p.  447 ; Layard, 
Xineveh  and  Babylon , p.  469.) 

2.  (Aoopa,  Bid.  Char.  p.  4 ; Zosim.  iii.  14;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  5),  a place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circesium  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  Zosiinus,  the  military 
monument  to  Gordian  was  ejected.  Ammianus 
differs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian’s  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,  a few  inilcs  distant.  Eutropius  and 
Rufus  Festus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
from  Circesium.  Zosimua  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, correct.  Isidorus  states  tluit  Dura  was 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  was  called  Kukoits 
as  well  as  Dura  Nicanoius.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  jwssage  in  Polybius  (v.  48)  does  not 
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refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  Fame 
remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanus,  who 
simply  refers  to  the  5th  bock  of  Polybius,  in  which 
both  places  an*  mentioned.  [ V’.]] 

DUKA'NIUS  (Dordogne),  a large  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Gurutmia  (Gutnmne),  on  the  right 
bank  below  Bordeaux.  Ausonius  ( Mosella , v.  464) 
says  of  the  Duranius,  — 

“ Concedes  gclido  Durani  de  monte  volutus 
Amnis." 

The  Dordogne  rises  in  Mont  Dor,  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  MinU  Dor  is  in  the 
department  of  Buy  de  Dome,  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranius  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  various  forms;  and  Dordnnia,  one  of  them,  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (t b A oifiSor  Spot),  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  port  of  the  main  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  a.s  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DU  RETT E.  The  Table  places  Duretie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Purtu  Noinnetum  (Xante/),  on  the 
road  to  Gesocrihate  (Breat).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  wliich  Ptolemy  calls  Dnriori- 
gum.  [Dahiokjgvm.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
cannot  be  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  we  must  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
X antra  and  Vannea  before  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  place  it  at 
Roche  Bernard,  near  the  head  of  the  a estuary  of  the 
Vilaine.  D'Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Durerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Heriu.s,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  Vilaine.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Dur.  [G.  L.] 

DU'KIA  (A ovpias,  Strab.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  tire  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  are  commonly  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  Dnrus  duas;” 
ami  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dv'r 
or  Dur,  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment.  The  two  streams  arc  now 
known  an  t lie  Dora  Baltea  and  Dora  Rijiaria  : the 
fonner'namc  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  “ I>uria  Bantica."  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.) 

1.  The  Dora  Baltea,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  (Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard ), 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Salassi 
(Pol  dAoata),  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  feeders  or 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walla 
of  Augusta  Praeturia  (Aosto)aml  E pored ia  (Ivrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salussiuns,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  fur  their 
gold-washings  [Salassi],  has  evidently  confounded 
it  with  the  other  river  of  the  same  name,  where  he 
3 k 4 
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s peaks  of  it  as  Laving  its  source  close  to  that  of  the 
Drueutia  (/Durance).  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  203,  205.) 

2.  The  Duria  Minor  or  Dora  Rijmria  rires  in  the 
Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Getterrt),  almost  in  the 
MUDe  spot  with  the  Drucntia;  it  flows  by  .Susa  (Sc- 
gusio),  and  fall*  into  the  Po  at  Turin  (Augusta 
Taorinunun).  The  geographer  of  Kaveniu  call* 
it  simply  Duria,  without  any  distinctive  epi  het. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a large 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  by  nutnerrms  torrents  from  prrjjetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  river.  [E.  H.  B.J 
DU’RIUS  (<J  AovfHos  or  Aovpias,  Strab  iii.  pp.  1 53, 
foil.,  162:  Aopiot,  Appian,  I/Up.  72,  90;  Aupias, 
PloL  ii.  5.  §§  2,  foil.,  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  43;  Audios, 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  52 ; Duria,  Claudian.  LeuuLSeren. 
72 : Duero ),  one  of  tlie  chief  river*  of  Hispania,  ri*cs 
in  M.  Idubeda  (fiisrrs  de  Urbion ),  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  flow#  VV.  throngh  the  Cehiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  post  the  cities  of  Xumantia  ami  Seguntia,  and 
falls  into  the  aea  between  Calc  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  course  divided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  H'»- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab.  IL  cc. ; Mela,  iii.  1.  §§7,8;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  contained  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Akkva,  the  PnoKACA  (Pisuerga),  and  the  Asti/iia 
( F.tla ) ; and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Co*).  [P.  S.] 

DlllNOMAGUS.  [Bdruhcua] 
DUKNOVARIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12th  and  15lh  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be.  place  for  place,  and  (to  a certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modern  /Dorchester  (in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  /Dorchester). 
The  root  d-r  is  a common  rather  than  a jrroper 
name,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  re-occur- 
rence. [Dt’KoKKivAE.j  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukely  as 
still  standing  “ twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  rag- 
stones, laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covered 
over  with  very'  strong  mortar.’’  Homan  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  Dorn  -pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Durnovaria.  [R.  G.  L.j 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  of  Richborough  (Rutopae),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Rochester . The  prefix 
dur,  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  dtvr  = 
t rater ; so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford, Bridge-tcater,  Ac.  Camden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form  Durobrivae. 
viz. : Durobrovae , IhtrobrevU,  and  Civitas  Roibi. 
from  which  comet  the  Saxon  //rn/e-ceaster  = Ro- 
chester. In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Durobrovae.  The 
Rochester  river  (dicr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Rochester, 
makes  tlie  present  notice  a convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  Dttro -levum  and  />uro- vernum.  i 
Jtttrolerum  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the  j 
second  Itinerary,  and  here  Durwcmum  is  twenty-  ' 
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eight  miles  from  Durobrivae.  But  in  the  next  two 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  only  twenty-five.  This 
(as  Horsdy  remarks)  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
Durolrvum  as  lying  somewliat  out  of  the  direct  road. 

Now  at  Lm-ham  (on  the  river  Las)  wo  have 
Roman  remains,  and  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  < a 
the  Len\  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Homan 
Duro-Iecum,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  confusion  between  r and  u. 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  names  Dera  and  /Au<i 
(q.  v.)  being  actually  con  fused)  Duro-Ienwi* ; a read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigator*.  The 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  Durolrvum  (denim)  im 
the  Len , assuming  the  likelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  name.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  New-ington,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  on  a different 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Duru vernum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  (dter)  here  is  the 
Stour.  Ptolemy’s  form  is  Darvenum  (Aapcutror) 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  ancient  Durobrivae  are 
sufficiently  abundant ; e.g.  corns  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Constant ius,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbury  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  there  being  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dover 
(Dubris)  and  Lgmne  (Lemania).  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  different  from  the  Durobrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary’ ; and, 
as  the  form  is  Durobrivos,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  become  justified  in  dealing  with  it  as 
a feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  the  Itinerary  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  is  the  seventh  on  the  road  fn«n 
Londiniurn  to  Luguvallium  ( London  and  Carlisle ). 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  manner ; 
although  with  some  of  them  opiuion  is  nearly  un- 
animous. On  the  other  hand,  however,  Durobrivae 
has,  as  the  first  station  beyond  it,  Causennae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindum,  — Causennae  being  almost 
certainly  Anceuter,  and  Linduin  being  as  unequivocal 
a locality  as  any  in  Britain,  = Lincoln.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  from  Lincoln,  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  station  immediately  on 
the  other  side  was  Durolipons,  a station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  under 
its  own.  The  fifth  Itinerary  runs: — 

“ Item  Londinio  Luguvallio  ad  vallum  M.  P. 
ccccxliii.:  *ic, — 

M.  P. 

Caesanxnago  - xxviii. 

Colonia  - xxiiii. 

Villa  Fausiini  - xxxv. 

Icianos  - xrin. 

Caxnborico  - - - xxxv. 

Duroli  ponte  ...  xxv. 

Durobrivas  - xxxv. 

Cnusennis  ...  ux. 

Lindo  - - - xxvi* 

&c. 

Against  Causennae  = A ncaster  the  objections  are 
so  s ight  as  to  make  the  identification  one  of  the 
second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces  of  a Roman  rood,  running  nearly  due  north  aul 
south  of  Ancaster  (i.  e.  without  any  wide  compass  or 
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deviation),  are  numerous;  and  where  they  occur  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di- 
rection. This  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  south 
of  Ancaster  likely  to  have  been  Durobrivae. 

The  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Hunts  and  North- 
ampton, at  the  spot  where  the  river  Nene  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  Chesterton,  on  the 
]Junting<ionshire,  and  Castor,  on  the  Northampton- 
shire, side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement, — 
nearly,  though  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
derable evidence  of  other  kinds  in  favour  of  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  the 
word  castra.  The  village  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
Dolor -ford ; and  Don- moo- cm* ter  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  name  of  it.  Roman  remains,  too, 
are  numerous. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  tho  true  Durobrivae , is  uncertain  and 
unimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Durobrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  tho  two 
castra  which  defended  it. 

Tho  present  difference  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
portant. The  distinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  words  and  forms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vice  versa),  but  that  the  distribution 
cf  such  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regular.  Thus,  where  one  Danish  form  appears, 
others  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  Saxon  forms  are  excluded,  there  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -tun  is  -by  ; 
so  that  N etc -by  = New -ton. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  sh  is  *k;  so 
that  .Step -ton  and  /T*jfcer-ton=.SAipton  and  FUAtoft. 

The  Danish  Css  the  Anglo-Saxon  ch, — Carlby, 
as  opposed  to  CAarlton. 

The  Danish  kirk  = the  Anglo-Saxon  church, — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final;  as  A' ink- by,  Dun-cAwrcA. 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Roman  term  castra  is  -Chester 
or  -c ester  (Goa -man  Chester,  Chester-tan,  Ciren- 
cester, &c.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -caster  (Tad-caster,  An -caster,  Caster- 
Urn,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
Lincolnshire  (oil  the  borders  of  which  Castor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
England, — whil-t  Northamptonshire  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  — whilst  6’cwfer-ton, 
An-caster,  fee.,  are  the  northern  transformations  of 
castra, — whilst  every  other  Dahish  shibboleth  (sk, 
carl-,  -by,  ft c.)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  advance 
towards  York, — tho  moment  wo  cross  tho  Nene, 
and  get  into  Huntingdonshire,  Beds,  and  Cativ- 
bridgeshire,  the  forms  arc  Chester , in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  castra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  occupancy  can  be 
found  in  Hunts  ; so  truly  does  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  been  a boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  castor , to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  Chester  (ceastre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  northern 
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and  southern  defences — for  such  the  castra  of 
Chcster-ton  and  Castor  (details  of  the  Durobrivae) 
were  — may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hostile 
parts  of  a bilingual  town;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Germano- Danish  frontier  in  Sleswick- 
Holstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  tiie  straight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  roads,  now  existing,  between  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  tho 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  either  east  or  west.  On  the  cast 
lie  the  fenny  tracts  of  Whittlesea,  Holme,  and  Ram- 
sey; and  on  the  west  the  Oxford- clay  tracts  of  Hunts, 
— tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  island  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-man-cAesfer.  “ Dnrolipons,"  writes 
Horseley,  “ has  been  generally  settled  at  Godman- 
chester  or  Huntingdon.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a gentle  descent,  favours  tho 
opinion  of  Huntingdon, — the  name,  that  of  Godman- 
chester;  but  I believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other.”  The  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatisfactory  here  than  in  anv 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  tennination  - Chester . Identifying  Cambridge. 
with  Durolipons,  he  writes  that  the  “ name  inti- 
mates a bridge  over  a river,  to  which  the  name 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable.”  But  be  never  adds 
that  between  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon  there 
is  the  river  (hue  and  the  necessity  of  a bridge. 
He  continues:  44  Durobrivae  ” (which  he  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chesterton) 
“ is  the  station  next  to  Durolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact.  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26. 
For  it  is  5 miles  from  Castor  on  tho  Nene  to  Stilton. 
and  2 1 from  Stilton  to  Cambridge , &c .**  Instead  of 
this  “21  miles.”  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  bhould,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godmanchester,  which  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  Nene.  Never- 
theless, Godmanchester , as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons,  involves  the  fewest  difficulties.  [R.G.L.] 
DUROCASSES  ( Dreux ).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antouine  Itin.  in  the  form  Durocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Durocasio,  on  a road  from  Medio- 
lanum Aulercorum,  the  capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocasses.  Mediolanum  is 
Evrcux.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be 
tween  Mediolanum  and  Durocasses,  or  254  M.  P. 
Dreux  is  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir,  on  the 
Blaise , a branch  of  the  Eure.  The  place  may  havn 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Cnmutes.  If  we 
compare  the  form  of  the  word  with  Baiocasscs, 
V'iducasses,  Velornsses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses  is  properly  the  name  of  a tribe.  The  nanu 
Durocasses  was  shortened  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.) 

DUROCATALAUNUM.  [Catalauxi.] 
DUROCOBRIVAK,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  tho 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulamium 
(St.  Albans),  in  tho  direction  of  Dcva  (Chester). 
Probably  Jhmstalde.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORNOYTUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Jhiro-comovium 
is  that  of  Ciren  Chester,  or  the  ancient  G/rin-eum. 
[Coiu.NKtw.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevum 
i ((*A>-cestcr),  and  the  military  road  between  the  two 
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j. laces  is  traced  at  the  present  time.  Where  this  ! 
crowes  the  Fosse  road.  Cirencester  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds. 

Name  fur  name,  as  well  a s place  for  place , I hero- 
c*>rwociuin  ■=  Corineum,  i.  e,  />aro-cor»-ovium  is 
Corim-cnm  in  a compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  Chum ; so  that  Corin- 
cum  is  simple  the  Chum,  and  Dwro-cons-ovium  is 
the  CAwm-water.  The  fact  of  the  Roman  towns 
being  synonymous  with  the  rivers  on  which  they 
stood  has  already  been  noticed.  [Dkva;  Der- 
vkjttio.]  [R.G.  L.] 

DUROCORTORUM  (/Zdmi),  is  mentioned  by' 
Caesar  (A  G . vi.  44)  as  a town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Keltic  people  north  of  the  Matrona  (Marne). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Renii, 
from  which  comes  the  modern  name  Reims . Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Duricortora  (Aoupi- 
nopropa),  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Remi,  and 
says  that  it  “ receives  the  Roman  governors;"  which 
Wulckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governors  of  Gallia  LugduneaMS. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
namber  of  Roman  roads  which  ran  from  Duro- 
cortorum  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  the 
Ivemi,  has  the  form  HovpoKorropov ; and  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  r.)  has  JAopoKorropos.  with  an  Etlmic  name 
AopoKOTT&piot.  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo;  for  Dur  is 
a common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end ; and  the  word  Cort  appears 
also  in  tlie  names  Corterate  and  Cortoriacum.  Coins 
of  DurocoTtorum  are  given  by  Mionnet. 

In  a fragment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  (C.  Fron- 
tonis  Reliquiae,  ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  “et  illae  vestrae  Athcnae  Durocorthoro,”  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a school  at  Duro- 
cortorum,  where  rhetoric,  a favourite  study  of  the 
Galli,  was  cultivated.  In  Arnmianus  (xv.  11)  the 
place  is  called  Remi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgicn  Secnnda.  It  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  became  an  arrhi. 
episcopal  see.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Vile, 
a branch  of  the  Aisne. 

Reims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Roman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  churvhes  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a triumphal  arch,  commonly  called 
**  L’Arc  do  trioinphe  de  la  porte  de  Mars,"  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consist*  of  three  arches  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arrh 
is  about  37  feet  high;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  lias  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavius  Con- 
stantinus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mare 
is  the  Mont-d A rene,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  bnt  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  a piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  he  in  a good  style.  There  are  some  trace* 
of  ancient  Thermae  at  Reims  in  three  house*  in  the 
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Rue  du  Cloitrt.  Bergier,  who  wrote  on  the  Roman 
roads,  traced  seven  which  branched  out  from  Rritns. 
The  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  Reims  is  the 
Description  Historigue  et  Slatiftiqve  de  la  ViUs 
de  Reims,  par  J.  B.  F.  Gerusex.  [G.  L] 

DUROLKYUM.  [Dukobiuvae,  in  Kent] 
DUR0L1P0NS.  [l)i  K«»uiuvAE,  north  of  the 
Thaanes.] 

DUROLITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  London,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Norwich.  Another  reading  makes  the 
distance  17  mile*.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Street  in  Stout-ford 
(east  of  London).  Leyt- on  or  Leyt-on-stnne  =Dun> 
lit-um.  (R.  G.  L] 

Dl'RO'NIA,  a city  of  Samninm,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (x.  39),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul  L.  Papirius  in  n.  c.  293;  and  from 
the  amount  of  booty  taken,  and  number  of  peraorn 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a ««- 
siderable  town.  Its  site  is  supposed  by  Italian  topo- 
graphers to  be  occupied  by  a place  called  Ckiia 
Ycrchia , 10  miles  N.  of  Bojano  (Bovianum).  and 
3 from  Molise,  beneath  which  flows  a small  stream, 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Durone,  a tributary  cf  the 
Trigno  or  Trinium.  (Galauti,  Descr.  dtUe  Due, 
Sicil.  lib.  ix.  c.  4;  Romanelli,  voL  iL  p.  472.)  This 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Duronia  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  [E.H.  B.] 

DURO’NTJM,  a town  in  North  Gallia.  The  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Duronum  between 
Bagacnm  (Barag)  and  Verbiiram  ( Perrins).  The 
distance  from  Bagacum  to  Duronum  is  12  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin., and  1 1 in  the  Table.  Both  autho- 
rities make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  Verbinmn.  The 
term  Duronum  indicate*  a place  on  a stream,  and  the 
place  which  corresponds  to  the  position  in  the  Itins. 
is  Estreungla  Chaussee, or  Estrun  Cauchie.  as  D Ao- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  Estrun  is  a corruption  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Roman  names  for  a road:  and 
Cauchie  or  Channel  is  a corruption  of  the  laie 
Latin  form  “ Calceia."  Before  reaching  Verriit. 
there  is  a place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Out 
named  Estrie  au-pont,  a clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  I>u- 
ronuin;  but  these  remarks  of  D'Anville  are  useful  is 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  roads  in 
France.  (D'Anville,  Katies,  &c.)  [G.  L] 

DURO'sTORUM,  DURO'ST OLU M (Aow*t»- 

pov,  EovpooroKor  or  -os),  a place  of  Lower  Moesia, 
on  the  southern  hank  of  the  Danube.  It  w**  an 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 10),  the  legio  jrrima  Italic a »»* 
stationed,  while  according  toothers,  it  was  the  head- 
quarter of  the  legio  XI.  Claudia.  Durostorum 
also celabrated a*  the  birthplace  of  Aetius.  (Jorua&L 
Get.  43;  coinp.  115;  Amin.  Matc.  xxvii.  4;  Procop 
De  Aed.  iv.  7 ; HierucL  p.  636 ; TheophyL  i.  8,  ri.  6; 
Itin.  Ant.  223:  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S-] 

DUR0TR1GES,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
a*  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Belgae,  = Dor-te t- 
shire.  [R.G.  L] 

DUROVERNUM.  [Durobrivae.  in  A're/.J 
DURVUS  MONS.  The  St.  Immerthal  and  the 
Alunsterlhal,  iu  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Swiuerlaisi, 
arc  separated  by  a rocky  harrier  of  the  Jan,  io 
which  is  the  cleft  through  which  the  road  leads  fiwn 
Biel  to  Biile  and  Porentrug.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a natural  deft  in  which 
the  Roman*  tunned  their  ruod,as  a Human  inacript*  m 
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on  the  rock  shows ; but  the  reading  of  it  is  said  to 
be  doubtful.  The  place  is  called  the  JSerre  Per- 
tu*e  or  Pertuia  (Pertusa).  According  to  D’Anville 
( Notice , Ac.),  the  inscription  contains  the  words  via 
DVCTA  i’kr  mont EM  DVKWM ; and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  Durvau.  According  to 
the  inscription,  a nviu  coi-  helvkt.  aoperui- 
t ended  the  work;  the  colonia  is  probably  Arenticum 
(.4  renche).  [G.  L.] 

DYARDAN-ES,  a large  river  of  India,  mentioned 
only  by  Curtius  (viiL  9.  § 9).  Forbiger  conjectures, 
happily,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Brahmajtutra,  as 
no  other  river  bnt  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
have  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo  (xv. 
p.  719)  gives  a similar  description  of  a river  called 
the  Oedanes  (OiSdrqs),  which  Groskurd  and  others, 
without  much  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Iomanes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

DYMAE,  DYME  (Av/uy),  a town  in  the  south 
of  Thrace,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hcbrus, 
and  not  far  fn>m  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13; 
/fin.  Ant.  333;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6;  I tin.  I/icr.  602, 
where  it  is  called  Deinae .)  It  is  identiiied  with  the 
modern  FrredejiJc,  [L.  S.] 

DYME  (Avpy,  Dymae,  Liv.  xxvii.  31 : Etb.  Av- 
polos,  also  Avpios,  Stcph.  B.  ».  t? . Dytnacus,  Cic.  ad 
A ft.  xvi.  1 ; the  territory  y Avpala.  Pol.  v.  17:  rtr. 
Karacostnsi ),a  town  of  Achaia.aml  the  most  westerly 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  huve  derived  its  name.  (Herod.  L 145; 
Pol.  ii.  4 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
tlie  coast,  according  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  A rax  us,  and  according  to  Pausanias  30 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  33 7) to  have  been  formed  out  of  an  union  of 
8 villages.one  of  which  was  called  Teuthcm  (TtvQia) ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.  Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pnusanias  to  have 
been  Palcia  (ndAeia).  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (2rpa t6%).  The  poet  Ant iinnehus  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauconis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  tlic  iron  Caticon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
others  from  the  Caucones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inliabited  this  district.  (Strab.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Paus.  vii.  17.  § 5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dymc  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cavsander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristndeinus,  the  general  of  Anti- 
gonus.  it.  c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  This  city  had 
the  honour,  along  with  Pairae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olenus,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  ii.  41.)  [OlewL'8.] 
In  the  Social  War  (n.  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  of 
Pyrne,  from  its  proximity  to  Elis,  was  frequently 
laid  waste  by  the  Eleans.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pau.-anias  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
(Pans.  /.  c.).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  without  inhabitants 
when  Pompey  settled  here  a largo  number  of 
Cilician  prates.  In  the  civil  wars  which  fo' lowed, 
some  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  exi«llcd  from 
their  lands,  and  resumed  in  consequence  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665 ; Appian, 
Afithr.  96;  Plut.  Pomp.  28;  Cic.  ad  AU.  xvi.  1, 
u Dymaeos  agro  pulsoe  mare  infestum  habere,  nil 
mirum.”)  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a colony ; but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a mistake,  since  wc  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrao, 
when  it  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  1.  c.)\  and  wc  arc  expressly  told  tliat  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrae  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self  -government.  The  remains  of  Dyme 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  village  of  Karat  ottdti. 
(Leake,  A! area,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a fortress,  called  Teiciios  (T»T- 
X°*\  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a half  in  circumference,  but  its  walls 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleans 
under  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymao- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  Kallogrid . (Pol.  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hkcatombaeox  ('Eira- 
rifj&auov)  and  LangoN  (Adyrwr),  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appears  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  A rat  us  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  possession  of  Langon,  b.  c. 
224.  (Pol.  ii.  51 ; Plut.  Cleom.  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (AokScwov;  F.th.  Awtiaaevs'),  a 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Siephanus  (a.  r.)  quotes 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Caria,  in  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Calynda.  [G.L.] 

DYRAS  (Avpas  : (Jurgo ),  a river  in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Spercheius  and  the  Melas  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Dyras)  and  the  Mavra- 
neria  (the  Melas)  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod,  vii.  198  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  428  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 1, 26.) 

DYRIS,  DYRIX.  [Atlas]. 

DYRRHA'CHIUM  {Avppd\iov,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 3,  viii.  12.  § 3:  Kth.  Avfyaxios,  Aupfraxv- 
vos,  Dyrrachinus),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum 
in  the  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  his- 
tory as  Epidammus  ('Entbapvos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  circumstances  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dykriiaciiitm,  under  which 
it  usually  apjiears  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
aflirmed  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnus  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrhachium 
from  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  (Plin.  iii.  23; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12.)  The  latter  word  is,  how- 
ever, of  Greek  and  not  of  Lq,tin  origin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Euphorion  of  Chalcis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  ujwn  which  the  town  was  built,  as 
does  also  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph.  B. ».  c.)  And 
as  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnua  (Paus.  vi.  10.  § 2),  it  probably 
usurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  from  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  Illyrian 
Taulantii, about  627  B.c.,  As  is  said  (Ease b.  Chron  ), 
by  the  Corcyraeana,  yet  with  Mime  aid.  ami  a portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth:  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
I 1‘lmleua,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae, 
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according  to  the  usual  practice,  wa*  taken  from  the 
mother-city  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i.  24 — 2G.)  Hence 
the  Corinthian*  acquired  a right  to  interfere,  wlii*.  h 
afterwards  led  to  important  practical  consequence*. 
Owing  to  it*  favourable  position  upon  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  8000  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  thickly  peopled. 

The  government  was  a close  oligarchy;  a single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  “ Cosmopoli* " at  Opus, 
was  at  tiie  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribe*  formed  a kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
san* and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  as 
slaves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in- 
testine dissensions  broke  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  “ archon  ” remained,  but  the  “ phy larch > ” 
wen*  replaced  by  a senate  chosen  on  democrat  iral 
principles.  (Arist.  PoL  ii.  4.  § 13,  iii.  11.  § 1,  iv. 
33.  § 8,  v.  1.  § 6,  v.  3.  § 4;  Mtiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  Iran*.;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.546.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  resident  | 
aliens;  but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  neigh-  j 
louring  Illyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was  | 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent,  I 
or  **  Poletes."  (Pint.  Quant.  Grace,  c.  29,  p.  297 ; i 
Aeliau,  V.  //.  xiii.  1 6.)  The  trade  was  not  however  j 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  across  | 
from  sea  to  sea.  even  before  the  construction  of  the  ! 
Kgnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckli,  Corp.  i 
Itucr.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessa* 
in  the  Euxine  sea  towards  a citizen  of  Epidamnus.  , 
The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corinth  I 
and  Corey ra  was  occasioned  by  a contest  between  the  j 
oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an  I 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  snpj>nrted  the  former.  The 
history  of  this  struggle  has  boon  fully  given  by  Thu- 
cydides (l  c.).  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  further  history  till  312  n.c., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glau- 
cias,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Kpidmnnus.  (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.)  Some  year* 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a party  of  Illyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  npon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb  ii.  9.)  Not 
l**ng  after,  the  Illyrians  returned  with  a powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  for 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled  j 
the  enemy  to  make  a hasty  retreat.  Epidamnu*  | 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  1 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Illyrian  and  Mace-  ' 
douian  wars.  (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ; fir.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.)  \ 
At  a later  period,  Dyrrhachium.  as  it  wxs  then  ! 
called,  and  a free  state  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  1),  be- 
rame  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
l'om prius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalnnica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrhachium;  the  Porn* 
peians  entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aptms,  so  effectually  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.  This  led  to  a series  of 
remarkable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  tbat 
the  grdat  captain,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  face  of  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyrrha-  j 
chintn  to  Porapeins.  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  npon 
a second  field.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii  42 — 70 ; Appian,  ! 
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B.  C.  ii.  61 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ; Lucan,  vi.  29 — 63 ) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  with  M.  Antoni  us  during  the 
last  civil  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  was  aftenranls 
presented  by  Augustus  to  his  soldiers  (Dion  Cws. 
ii.’4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  municipal  law  from  the  veteran*  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whore  patron  deity  «*» 
Venus  (Catull.  Conn,  xxxiv.  11),  were,  if  we  miy 
believe  Plautus  (Meruicchm.  act  ii.  sc.  L 30 — tO).  i 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  city  itself,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  tf 
the  new  province,  Epirus  Nova  (Marquardt,  Hand- 
buck  der  Rom.  AU.  p.  1 15),  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a considerable 
place  in  their  time  (Ccdren.  p.  703 ; Nktph. 
Callist.  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  ( Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  t. 
pp.  345 — 349;  comp.  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  voi 
xv.  pp.  133 — 145)  has  told  the  story  of  the  memo- 
rable siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyrrhachium.wben 
the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  defeated  the  Grwks 
and  their  emperor  Alexius,  a.d.  1081  — 1082.  The 
modem  Durazzo  represent*  this  place ; the  sur- 
rounding country  Is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  ( A Ibanien,  Rmneirt, 
und  die  Oesterreickieck  M ontenegrische  Grosze, 
Jos.  Mtiller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a great 
number  of  autonomous  coins  belonging  to  this  city, 
none  however  under  the  name  of  Epidamnu*.  bat 
alway*  with  the  epigraph  ATP,  or  more  turd* 
ATP  A, — the  type,  a*  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a 
.sucklingacalf;  on  the  reverse,  the  gardens  ofAWwxtt. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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DYRTA  (to  At-pra,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  in  the  western 
Panjab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  [V.] 
D\  SO'RUM  (Avatepoy),  a mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  lake  Prasias  and 
the  extent  tlut  should  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy tent  by  Megahazus  to  Amyutas  L,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  tbit 
of  Amyntas.  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Strynjon.  Prasias  will  then  be  the  same  as 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Dysorum  that  part  of  tbe 
mountain  range  towards  SoUio  which  separates  the 
Strvmonic  plain  from  those  that  extend  to  1 1**** 
louica  and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Far  them  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  581.)  [E.  B.J.J 

DYSPO'NTIL’M  (Avairdmor  : Etk.  A trcier- 
Tieuj),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territory  of  1’^ 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a son  of  Oaxxnaus,  a 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  plain  uo  lb* 
road  from  Eli*  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  cf  th« 
Alphci us,  not  far  from  tbe  sea,  and  probably  war 
the  modern  StapkidL  Being  destroyed  by  tb* 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Elis],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Apollonia  and  EpidaruM^ 
(Strab.  viti.  p.  357 ; Paus.  vi.  22.  § 4 ; Stepb*  B. 
s.  v. ; Curtins,  Feloponnctos,  voL  it  p.  73.) 
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DYSTUS. 

DTSTUS  (Awttoi  : Eth.  Avarins  ; Dhtftfit),  j 
a town  in  Euboea  in  the  vicinity  of  Kretria,  men-  j 
turned  by  Theopompus.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  j 
JJhysta,  which  village  is  situated  a little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Bufalo.  (Steph.  B.  I.  p. ; Leake, 
North  am  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,439.) 
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EBAL  MONS  (bpos  ratffdA),  a mountain  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narrative 
with  the  neighbouring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Nablouse  [Nkapolis],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  valley, 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Maundrcll  (p.  61):  — u Tho’  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  one  passes  between  them,  Gerizim 
>eems  to  discover  a somewhat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  Ebal.  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade : 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the 
sun  that  comes  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse- 
quence be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful.” 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  by  the  children  of 
Lsrael,  as  the  curses  were  frotn  Mount  Gerizim 
(/ /eut.  xi.  29);  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistered  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  (Dent. 
xxvii.  4, 5;  cornp.  Josh.  vilL  30,31).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Gerizim  to  this  use,  is  a matter  of  history 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nablouse  with  the  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  Scripture  was  called  in  question  by 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgol  (OtiomasL  s.  r.  Cabal),  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (Comment  in  Dent).  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
fund  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  object  ion 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a misunderstanding 
of  the  text;  and  although  the  transition  in  the  history 
(Joshua,  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraitn  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  history  of  Jothain  (Judges,  ix.)  unmis- 
t-ikcablv  places  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Shechem,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  NaUouse 
[Nkapoijm],  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  by  lieland,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  (Dissert  Miscell.  pars  i.  p.  121, 
&c.)  [G.  W.l 

KBELLI'NUM.  [Ilkbgetim.] 

EBLANA.  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Uubinda 
(Boyne)  and  Oboca,  = Dublin.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBOKA  (■'E^owpa:  Evora,  Ru.).  an  important 
inland  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Augusta  Emerita  (Mccida)  to  Olisipo  (Lisbon). 
It  was  a municipium,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
and  the  surname  of  Liberalitas  Julia,  (/tin.  Ant. 
pp  416,  42G;  Piin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  FtoL  ii.  5.  § 8; 
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J Coins  ap.  Florez,  Mtd.  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  foil. ; Mion- 
| net,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  3;  Sot  ini.  p.  6; 

| Eckltel,  vol.  i.  p.  11;  Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  No.  9.)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  the  city, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  100; 
Murphy,  Travels  in  Portugal , p.  302).  [P.  S.] 

EBORACUM  (’E G6paKov),  the  chief  Roman  town 
iu  Brituin.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 16),  with  whom  it  is  a city 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  Arylwv  ? vucftpilpios  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  biter  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eborucum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eboracum 
and  Camunloduuum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legion; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  former  of  those  two 
places:  — 

*E€6poKop  - - k.  *(■.  y. 

Atylur  s viK*<p6ptos  .... 

Kafi.ouv\6oouvoy  - - it),  b.  i)£. 

That  Eboracum  is  York  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eofortcic,  and  the  Norse  Jordvik , 
conuect  the  ancient  and  modern  forms,  name  for 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracum  (generally  written  Eburacum)  in  tho 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  ebvuacvm,  has  been  found  within 
the  area  of  the  present  city. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  drawn  a considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities ; nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  found  within  its  precincts  nre  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  importance.  They  fall  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
tiie  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  wall.  Of  this,  satisfactory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations;  as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
structure!.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — probably  the  Praetorian  ; though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial.  It  fronts 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modern  city  wall 
which  adjoins  Boothain  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extending  from  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  ramjwrt- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  rudely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a quadriga;  the  carving 
being  but  rude  and  indifferent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a light  over  its  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too,  of  more  than  one  mural  tower  can  be 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  form  the 
walls  of  three  sides  of  the  ancient  Eboracum  only. 
For  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detected. 
From  w hat,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  considers  that  “ we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a rectangular 
form,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a wall 
and  rampart -mound  of  earth  ou  the  iuner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a loose  without.”  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  tliat  of 
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the  present  city,  bnt  as  compared  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  parts  -within  the 
walls;  the  suburbs  being  considerable,  and  the  Homan 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intra-mural  part  of  the 
town)  being  abundant.  The  chief  streets  of  these 
suburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  (Tad- 
caster).  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isurium 
( Aldborovgh ).  The  others,  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
cunian ( Manchester ) and  Praetorium  ( Patring- 
ton ),  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  Kboracum  seem 
to  have  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  south  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
Fosse,  however  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a na- 
tural channel  — a water-course  rather  than  a cutting 
— retains  its  Roman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
baths  (with  the  hypocatuts),  pavements  (teshelated), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  they  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are  — 

1. 

DEO  . 8AXCTO. 

SERA  PI. 

TKMPLVM  . A SO  (a  Solo). 

LO  . KKCIT 

CI.  . HIKRONT 

MIAN  VS  . LEO. 

LEO  VI  . VIC 

2. 

I . O . M 

DIS  . DKAI1V8QVE 
IIOSPITALI B VS  . PE 
NATIBVSQ  . OBCOX 
ASK VAT AM  BALVTEM 
8VAM  . 8VORVMQ. 

P . AEL  . MAKCIAX 
V8  . PRAP.P  . COH. 

ARAM  . SAC  . F . NC  . D 

3. 

DEAE  FOtrrVNAE 
SOS  I A 
JVNCINA 
Q ANTONI. 

ISAVHICI 
l.EO  . A VO 

4. 

GKXIO  LOCI 
PKLIC1TER 

5. 

M . VEREO  . DIOGENES  liiiilviH  COL 
ERVRIDXDMq  MoRTCIYESBlTVKlX 
CVBVS  RAEC  SI  HI  VIVVS  FECIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiiiviR  gives  us  the  title  Sevir,  a title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
unascertained  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
where  we  find  the  name  Ebvr  (=  Fburacum),  the 
term  col  (—  cobnia)  attached  to  it. 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
fact;  viz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Sera  pis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Rotnan  Britain,  a so-called  Mithraic  slab  has  been 
found  at  Yor  k,  i.  e.  a carved  figure  of  a man,  with 
a cap  and  chlamvs,  stubbing  a bulL  The  dress,  act, 
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and  at  tit  tide,  along  with  certain  characteristics  in 
the  other  figure  of  the  group,  appear  to  justify  thl< 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepulchral  inscription*,  urns.  Sen; Liz 
ware  in  considerable  quantities,  form  the  remainder 
of  the  non-metallic  Roman  antiquities  of  York;  t» 
which  may  be  added  a few  articles  in  glass.  FiboW, 
annillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metallurgy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  ntunarOQt 
It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that,  although  throughout 
Britain  generally,  of  the  coins  of  the  two  usurpers, 
those  of  Caransius  are  the  more  common,  in  the  nricb- 
bourhood  of  York  they  are  1m  abundant  than  than 
of  his  successor  Allectus. 

The  evidence  that  Severn*  died  at  York  is  frrni 
his  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  19),  whose  statement  is 
repeated  by  Aurelius  Victor  (t/c  Caes.  20),  Katnv 
piua  (riii.  19).  and  other  Liter  authorities.  Victor 
(/.  c.)  calls  Eboracum  a inunicipium;  but  in  aa 
ancient  inscription  it  is  styled  a colon ia.  The  ei- 
peror  Constant  ius  also  died  at  Eboracum,  as  we 
learn  from  Eutropioa  (x.  1).  The  other  accre- 
dited facts,  such  aa  the  residence  of  Pupinian.  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  York,  rest  «t 
no  classical  evidence  at  all.  The  supposed  funeral 
mounds  of  Severus,  near  York,  are  natural,  rather 
than  artificial,  formations.  (Philipp’s  Yorkskire; 
Wellbelnvcd’s  York.)  [R.  G.  L] 

KBRKDUNUM,  EBURO DUNUM  (Yeerd m) 
This  is  the  Cast  rum  Ebredunense  of  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  Xeuchdlel,  in  tlie  canton  of  Yattd  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  situated  whore  the  river  Orbe  enters  the  lake, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire:  “in  provincia  Gallia 
Ripensi,  praefectua  < basis  Barra  riorum  Ebruduri 
Sapaudiae;”  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodunum  on  the 
Durance.  [G.  L] 

EBRODU'NUM  (*Effpd8ouroi»:  T’mbrtm),  Ther? 
is  some  variation  in  tlie  writing  of  the  first  part  of 
the  name.  It  is  Kpebrodunum  in  Strabo’s  text,  hot 
Casaubon  corrected  it.  Strabo  (p.  179)  says  that 
“ from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of, the  Vocontii  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  through  the 
Druentia  and  Caliailio,  is  63  miles ; and  from  th«re 
to  the  other  boundaries  of  the  Vocontii,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cottius,  to  the  village  of  Kbroduourn,  99  ” 
Ebrodunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Catoriges,  and 
junt  on  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii,  as  it  appears. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunum  is  easily  determined 
by  the  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  men- 
tions Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  the  Caturigw,  an-i 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  ltin.  Ebrodunum  « 
called  Mansi o,  like  Caturigcs  ( Charges),  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Caturkhb.] 
There  are  Roman  remains  at  Charges,  and  none  are 
mentioned  at  Etnhrun,  though  it  appears  that  tlie 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  .site  of  a Homan 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materials  of  a tetnple 
were  used  for  it.  [G.  L] 

EBUDA,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.  [Hebpw*] 
EBU  RA  or  EBORA.  1.  (’Efovpo,  S. 
Lucar  de  Barrameda),  a city  and  fortress  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Hiapania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baetis  ( Guadalfjuivir),  on  its  left  bank.  (St rah. 
iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  Castellum  Ebora  m fibre  f 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11 ; / tin.  Ant.  p.  426;  Stejh.  B.  r. *•; 
laser,  ap.  Gruter,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebcra  Cerealis,  an  inland  city  of  Hbpania 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sants 
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Cruz.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  i ( B . G.  v.  26 — 37.)  In  the  following  year  Caesar 
461 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  voL  xil.  p.  390;  Ukert,  voi.  ii.  entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  and  Ainbiorix 


pt.  i.  p.  370.) 

3.  (’ESdpa),  an  inland  city  of  the  Edetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  SE.  of  Caesaraugusta,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 63).  (Brietins,  Tab. 
ParaU.  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p 417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  Ebora  as  a port  of 

the  Celtici,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barre  on  the  Tainbre. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p 438.)  [P.  S.] 

E BE  It  I (Eboli),  a town  of  the  Lucanians,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  15),  who  expressly 
ascribes  it  to  that  people;  though,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silarus,  it  would  seem  to  have  naturally 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  PicentinL  The  ruiua 
of  the  ancient  town  arc  visible  on  a hill  called  the 
J font*  fTOro , between  the  modern  city  of  Eboli  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Silarus,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a fine  Roman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  “ Patr.  Mun.  Ebur.,”  i.  e.  Pa- 
trono  Municipii  Eburini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attests  its  muni- 
cipal rank.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614;  Mommsen, 
I.  H.  N.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBUROBRICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BR1GA  (in  the  Table),  was  on  a road  between  Au- 
teaioduruin  (Auxerre)  and  Augustobona  (Troyes). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  tho  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  St. 
Flormtin , on  the  small  river  Armance,  which  flows 
into  the  Arman^on,  a branch  of  the  Tonne.  The 
termination  brica , briga , or  briva  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a river.  D’Anville 
observes  that  between  St.  F byrent  in  anil  Auxerre  the 
passage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a place  called  PutUigny, 
in  which  case  we  have  a Roman  name  indicating  the 
same  fact  that  the  Celtic  term  “ briva  ” or  “ briga  ” 
indicates.  [G.  L.] 

EBUROBRITIUM  (Ebora  de  Alcobaza),  a town 
of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  35;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
voL  xiv.  p.  176.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUROMAGUS.  [Hkbbohagur.] 

EBUBO'NES  (Uv^WNf,  Strab.  p.  194),  a na- 
tion in  tliot  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Belgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caerue*i,  and  Paemani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Germani  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tench  then,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  o.  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.) 
The  position  of  the  Eburones  was  this.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Eburones  bordered  on  the  Menapii,  who 
were  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Eburones  was  between  the  Mosa  (Maas) 
and  the  Rhine.  (B.  G.  vi.  5 ; v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Eburones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condrusi  (B.  G.  vi.  32)  ; and 
the  Condrusi  were  in  the  country  of  Liege.  [Con- 
drusi.] The  Eburones  must  liave  occupied  Lim- 
burg and  a part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.  c.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a legion  and  a half  during 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Aurunculcius  Cotta.  Tho  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ainbiorix  and  Cativolcus,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  treacherously  iuducing  tho 
Romans  to  leave  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  a 
safe  passage,  they  massacred  nearly  all  of  them. 


fled  before  him.  Cativolcus  poisoned  himself.  The 
country  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  in  parts;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  tho 
Eburones, in  order  to  save  his  own  men,  and,  also,  with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  exterminate  the  nation. 
(B.  G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
country  of  the  Eburones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a le- 
gion to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores,  at  a place 
called  Aduatuca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
had  been  the  fatal  quarters  of  Sabinas  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Aduatuca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones;  and  there  is  pood 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place  is  Tongcm. 
[AduaTICA.]  Caesar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  lie  could  find  in  the  territory  of  tho 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  tho 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  tho  Eburones.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  annexed  coin  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
roues;  but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  primps 
belong  to  the  Eburovices,  or  to  Eburodunum.  [G.  L.] 


EBUROVTCES,  a Gallic  tribe,  a branch  of  the 
Aulerci.  [Aulerci.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lexovii.  Pliny  (xv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aulcrci,  “ qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovices, et  qui  Cenomani."  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  makes 
the  AuKtpitoi  ’E Soupainol  extend  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  Sequana,  which  is  not  true.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolanum  (Evreux').  Their  limits  correspond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  and  they  arc 
north  of  the  Carautes.  [G.  L.] 

E'BUSUS.  [Pity  l*sa  e.] 

ECBATANA  (tA  ‘ZuSdrava  ; the  genuine 
orthography  appears  to  be  ’AySdrava,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesias  : 'AvoSaraya,  Isid.  Char. 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson : Kcbatana-ac,  Hieron.  Chron. 
Euseb. ; Lucil.  Satyr,  vii.),  a celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  ppularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  places,  to 
Semiramis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a great  road 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeua  or  Zagros,  to 
have  built  a palace  there,  and  to  have  plentifully 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aque- 
duct. (Diod.  ii.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(/.  c.),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a place  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (Mt. 
FI  wend),  and  would  therefore  correspnd  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  present  Ilamaddn. 
Herodotus  tells  a different  story  : according  to  him, 
the  city  was  of  later  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  com- 
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m*nd  of  Deioces,  who  had  been  elected  kin"  by  the 
people,  after  they  had  renounced  their  former  indo- 
]<rndenct.  Herodotus  describes  with  considerable  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  this  structure, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  by  the  battlements 
only.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  a conical 
hill,  favoured  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a series  of  different  colours: 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  black,  the  third 
purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respec  ivcly,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a fable  of  tfabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
t hey  are  supposed  to  revolve.  ( Rawlinsoo,  J . R.  Gtogr. 
Soe.  vol.  x.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  adds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumference  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medea 
lie  met"  with  at  Babylon.  Diodorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  Arbaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ecbatana 
(ii.  24 — 28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  been  already  a great  city.  Xenophon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roods  from  Assyria  ; one  to  the 
8.  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
E.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermanskdh 
to  Ilama'Lin  ; the  latter,  that  by  Jtowmda  and  Kelt 
Shin  into  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  Kurdistan  (Mitb-Subndttn)  and  Laristan  to  Susa. 
He  mention*  that  the  great  king  jiusscd  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (.4no&. 
iii.  5.  § 15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  Persian 
monarch  sjxmt  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
hatana,  three  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  at  Babylon  ( Cyrop . viii.  6.  § 22). 
The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
(treat  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatana  : thus, 
after  Arbela,  Dareius  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  routes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.  § 2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  § 4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a place 
of  peculiar  securiiy  the  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Pannenio 
t>>  place  them  tit  rrjy  UtKpar  tJjv  4v  E KSarayott, 
und  to  leave  there  a force  of  6000  Macedonians 
under  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii.  19.  § 7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
llexsus,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana  — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  Ik*  put 
to  death  by  the  Mode*  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  § 3); 
and.  on  hi*  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
sacrifices  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibits  games  and 
musical  contests  (vii.  14.  § l).  At  Ecbatana, 
Alexander’s  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  fur  him  ; an 
anecdi^te,  however,  which  Arrian  docs  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  § 5).  In  Polybius  we  liavc  a curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Selcucus.  lie- 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  fur  the 
maintenance  of  a great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 


richness  of  its  land  being  remarkable  and  fly 
abundance  both  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  its 
cattle.  He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine,  — and  that  it  vxi 
under  the  nxjts  of  Mt.  Orontes  ( Eltctnd)  in  a ruckT 
situation.  He  adds  that  there  were  no  walk  roetd 
it,  but  that  it  had  a citadel  of  enormous  strength, 
and,  adjoining  the  citadel,  a royal  palace  full  d 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship, — all  tbe  wooi 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  covered 
with  silver  and  golden  plates  : most  of  these  me- 
tallic ornaments,  he  subsequently  states,  bad  beta 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  «>f  Alexander,  Antigonas 
and  Seleucus,  the  temple  of  Aena  (A mtitu)  aka* 
preserving  some  of  these  decorations  up  to  tbe 
time  when  Antinchus  came  there ; so  that  a <*«• 
siderable  sum  of  money  was  coined  from  them 
The  book  of  Judith  gives  a remarkable  arcount  d 
the  building  of  Ecbatana  **  in  the  days  of  Arphanl 
who  reigned  over  the  Modes  in  Ecbatana,"  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a place  of  great 
strength  (i.  2 — 1).  It  has  not  been  quite  s*zL<- 
t'actorilv  made  out  who  this  Arphaxad  was ; and 
some  have  identified  him  with  Phranrtes  and  same 
with  Deiocea.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  m<>t 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  bonk  relates  a fc* 
verses  further  his  overthrow  by  Nebuchodoocwr 
“ in  the  mountains  of  Kagau  " (v.  14),  which  cv- 
responds  with  Herodotus's  statement,  that  this  king 
fell  in  a battle  with  the  Assyrians  (».  102).  The 
place  is  also  mentioned  in  2 Macrab.  i.  3,  where  :t 
is  stated  that  Antinchus  died  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Perse  polls  ; in  Tobit,  ii.  7,  vi.  5,  vii.  1,  where 
it  is  evidently  a place  of  importance ; and  in  Ezra. 
vi.  2,  nnder  the  name  of  Aclunetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  “ in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Modes."  Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  Seleucidac,  we  find  scarcely  any  menlkn  d 
Ecbatana,  — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had 
ceased  to  he  a place  of  any  note,  or  that  its  site  bad 
been  occupied  by  a city  of  some  other  name  : Pliny 
however,  alludes  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  bails 
(more  probably,  restored)  by  Selcucus  (vi.  1*. 
s.  17):  adding,  a little  further  on,  that  it  was  re- 
move*! by  Dareius  to  the  mountains  (vi.  26.  s.  2$). 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  two  statements  esn 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.  Curtins  speaks  of 
it  as  **  caput  Mediae,”  remarking  that  it  was  (»** 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  Ami- 
nation  of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  § 1);  while  Josephs* 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a Jewish  tradition, 
that  Daniel  built,  at  Ecbatana  iu  Media,  a tower 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  day, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  both 
Per  ian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  and  for 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  committed  to  * 
Jewish  priest  {Ant  Jud.  x.  11.  § 7).  He  states 
that  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
was  discovered.  (.4n/.  Jud.  xi.  4.  § 6.)  La*fi.r- 
Ammianus  places  it  in  Adiabene  (or  Amjm  Prefer), 
— on  the  confines  of  which  province  be  roust  him- 
self have  marched,  when  accompanying  the  army  o. 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  ot  which  are, 
we  think,  satisfactory.  Bocliart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbatha,  which,  he  says,  W*1* 

**  variously  coloured  ; " but  it  is  more  prehab* 
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that  it  should  be  derived  from  i4  Achmetha." 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  write  Agbatana.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  ApobaUna  of  Isidorus 
refers  to  Ecbatana,  and  in  perhaps  only  a careless 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  name ; his  words  are 
curious.  He  Hpeaks  of  a place  called  Adrogiananta 
or  Adrapananta,  a palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
B&t&ni  (rwv  Iv  Bordrott),  which  Tigranes,  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  then  of  Apobatana,  44  the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anaitis.”  If 
the  country  of  the  Batani  corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
scription of  Apobattna  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  Ramadan . (C.  Masson,  J.  R.  At.  Soc. 

xii.  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybius  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorus  Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  “ N&nea  ” whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
och us  and  his  army  (2  Mac  cab.  i.  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  place.  Plutarch  ( Arlax  c.  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaitis, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ; and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (l.  c.) 
noticed  outside  the  walls  of  Ilamadun  some  pure 
white  marble  column:1,  which  he  conjectured  might, 
very  possibly,  liave  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  tlian  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a strong  probability 
that  there  were,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  bad  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graccised  form,  may 
have  meant  44  treasury,”  or  “ treasure-city,"  this 
hypothesis  might  account  foi  port  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Ecbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Homan 
authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidorus,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describe^  The  principal 
iheories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  ore 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana was  to  be  sought  at  Tabriz  ; of  Mr.  Williams 
{Lift  of  Alexander),  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
Isfahan  ; of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Kcnnell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier, 
and  Ker  Porter,  who  place  it  at  ffamaddn ; and  of 
Colonel  Bawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  1 >wer  and  chamjiaign  country  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  places  at 
JIamaddn,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atropatene,  which  he  places  at  Takht- i- Soleiman  in 
the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  in  N.  lat.  36°  25' \V., 
long.  47°  10  ( J R.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
these  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected; 
but  the  last  is  so  new*  and  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  feature's  of  it,  though 
it  wxuld  be  obviously  imjx^ible  to  do  more  in 
this  place  than  to  give  a concise  outline  of  Colonel 


Rawlinson’s  investigations.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member the  Ancient  division  of  Media  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Upper  Media  or  Atropatene  [Atkofatknk], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(St rah.  xi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529)  ; for  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  iu 
Koinan  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountainous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander’s 
ncra  which  the  small  previr.ee  of  Persia  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evidence, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  theory,  rests  : his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atreqmtcne,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after-times 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Ramadan).  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  localities,  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Takht -i- 
Soleiman  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
Col.  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  fretn  them 
through  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  later  than  Tfmdr’s  invasion  in  a.  i>.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  from  a 
local  ruler  of  Kurdistan , SolcimAn  Shah  Abtih,  who 
lived  in  the  early  [tart  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.  r>. ; that,  previous  to  the  Moghels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Shiz  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  important  identification, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narscs  against  the 
Persian  emperor  lUhrin,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact.  v.  5 — 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  He  radius,  as  “ that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia”  ( Chronogr . ed.  Goar, 
p.  258;  see  also  Cedren,  llist.  p.  338;  Tzctz.  ChiL 
iii.  66;  and  Procopius,  Belt  Pert.  ii.  c.  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Ptul.  vL  18. 
§ 4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  accounts  exist  in  the  Oriental  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod,  i.  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  cliuin  which  connect  SMz,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  liaw  lins«m  proceeds 
mxt  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ainminnus,  under 
the  form  Gazacn,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiii.  c.  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a remarkable  passage 
from  Moses  of  Chorenc,  who  (writing  probably  about 
a.d.  445)  states  that  Tiridatee,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  A.  i>.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  Azerbaijan  44  repaired  the  tortifi- 
catious  of  that  place,  which  was  named  the  second 
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Ecbdt  ana,  or  seven-walled  city  ”(».  c.  84 ; compare  also 
Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  Gtm,  who  quotes  Quadrat  us,  an 
author  of  the  second  century,  for  the  name  of  what 
he  calls  “ the  largest  city  in  Media,”  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  it  “ a large  Tillage”).  During  the  aera  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  Homan 
power,  Col.  Rawiinson  prove-,  as  we  think,  satisfac- 
torily, that  the  names  Pbraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaza, 
and  Gazaca  are  used  indifferently  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (Compare,  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Plut.  Anion.;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25 — 31;  Apptan, 
Hut.  Forth,  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Sohweigh.;  Floras,  iv. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  ami  the 
distinction  between  them,  St  mb.  xi.  p.  523.)  The 
next  point  is  to  compare  the  distance*  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  A raxes  (xi.  p.  523),  a 
distance  equivalent  to  about  280  English  miles  ; 
while  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Eebatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Sciences,  was  750  miles  from 
Srlenceia  and  20  front  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently confounded  Eebatana  with  Kuropus  (now 
IVtvifrtvi)  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Rawiinson  shows  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  of  Takht-i-Soleiman.  Colonel  Rawiinson 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Eebatana  — assuming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  founded  by  Arbares  was  different 
from  that  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deioces.  a century  later.  Arbaces,  on 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Eebatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
is  clear  that  here  the  Eebatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant.  (Diod.  il  3.)  To  the  same  place  belongs 
the  story  of  Semiramis,  also  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  place. 
During  his  reign  the  Cadusians  (who  arc  constantly 
a&ox-iated  with  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Parsodos. 
Colonel  Rawiinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  afiiliative  epithet  from  his  father 
Phranrtes.  (Diod.  /.  c.;  Herod,  i.  95 — 130.)  When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  place  in  Atropatene  or 
N >rthem  Media.  Thus  he  states  that  “ the  jns- 
tures  where  they  kept  the  royal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Euxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sajiircs, 
Media  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  province  arc  open  and  champaign.”  (Herod,  i. 
C.  1 10.)  Colonel  Rawiinson  then  shows  that  the 
existing  state  of  Takht-i-Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
obtained.  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that  the 
Aglmtana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plain  below.  Colonel 
Rawiinson  adds  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
A/erbdfjdn  which  corresponds  with  this  statement, 
except  Takht-i-Soleimdn , and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
his  arguments  in  their  fulness ; but  wc  may  add 
that  from  the  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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1 root  of  the  of  the  Greeks  (see  Hesych.  sod 
Suidas,  s.  r.).  which  is  constantly  used  to  deiwte  the 
, Treasure  Citadel  of  Eebatana;  of  the  Vein  of  Strabo; 
of  the  Balaroth  (i.  e.  Vara-nid,  river  of  Van)  of 
Theopbylact,  whence  we  have  Bapur/sar — the  keeper 
of  the  Baris — the  title  used  by  the  emperor  Hrrs- 
clius  in  reference  to  the  governor  of  the  fortrw*  <rf 
I this  very  place.  In  conclusion.  Colonel  Rawlin** 

I suggests  that  the  Eebatana  of  Pliny  and  Josephus 
| refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  Persepolis;  tlat 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a similar  treasury  to 
have  existed  in  the  strong  position  of  the  Syrian 
Eebatana  on  Mount  Carmel  (Herod,  iii.  62 — 64; 

I Plin.  v.  19.  § 17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  was  (as 
1 some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  same 
name  (Rich,  Kurdistan,  i.  p.  153).  the  castle  of 
Amadiyah — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  (i.  p 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-badon  — will 
best  suit  it.  (See  also  Journal  of  Education,  rol  a. 
p.  305 ; and  Thirlwall,  Ilist.  of  (irtect,  vol.  vi. 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  Hamad  An  is  abiy  de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBRIGA  or  ECOBROGIS,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.,  is  placed  on  a road  from  Abcttb 
( Angora ) to  Tuvia.  Ecoobrisza  also  is  meotkoed 
in  the  Table,  on  a rood  from  Angora  to  Tavioro,  but 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itinenrie* 
agree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Galatia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a name  with  t be 
Gallic  termination  briga.  [G.  L] 

ECDIPPA  (’EaSlmra),  a maritime  town  nf  Pa- 
lestine, identical  with  the  Scripture  AcHMB  (Josi 
xix.  29,  ’E LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  Asher.  It* 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  Maundrell  (a.D.  1697) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3 hours  north  of  Am, 
which  he  thus  describes : “ We  passed  by  an  dd  to«n 
called  Zih,  situated  on  an  ascent  close  by  the  seaside. 
This  may  probably  be  the  old  Achzib  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  LSI.,  called  afterwards 
Ecdippa:  for  St.  Jerome  places  Achzib  nine  miles 
distant  from  Ptolemais  towards  Tyre,  to  which 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  Zih  exactly 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  places  out  of  which  the 
Ashurites  could  not  expel  the  Canaanitish  natives." 
( Journey,  p.  53).  The  Itinerarium  Hierrsolymitamnn 
places  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alcxandraschene,  the  modem 
IsJcandcriina.  [G.  W.j 

ECETRA  (*E x*rp«f  Dionys.,  Steph.  B. : Etk. 
’Ex«t paris,  Ecetranus),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volsdans,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  cf 
that  people  with  the  Romans,  but  subsequently  dis- 
appears from  history;  and  its  situation  is  wholly  un- 
certain. Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  PkmTsia* 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Feet  rani  and  Antilles  were  the 
only  two  Volscian  states  which  agreed  to  join  the 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  under  that 
monarch.  (Dionys.  iv,  49.)  Niebuhr,  however,  con- 
ceives this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a moth 
later  period  (vol.  ii.  p.  257).  In  b.  c.  495,  after 
the  capture  of  Suessa  Pometia,  the  **  Ecetiari 
Valid  ” are  mentioned  as  sending  ambassadors  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by 
the  cession  of  a part  of  their  territory.  This  was 
immediately  occupied  by  Roman  Colonists,  a circum- 
stance which  the  Auruncans  are  said  to  have  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Rome  two  years  after- 
wards. (Liv.  ii.  25;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  Again,  during 
the  great  Volscian  war,  supposed  to  have  been  ct«- 
ducted  by  Coriolanus,  Ecetru  appears  as  an  import  ant 
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place,  at  which  the  general  congress  of  the  deputies 
from  the  Volscian  cities  assembled,  and  where  the 
booty  raptured  at  Lnngula  and  Satricum  was  de- 
posited for  safety.  (Dionys.  viii.  5,  36.)  Daring  the 
subsequent  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volacians  against  Rome,  Kcetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volscian  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
subsequently  afforded  a point  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nations.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabitu  Vibulanus,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  459, 
after  defeating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
vancing against  Ecetra,  the  territory  of  which  he 
laid  waste,  but  without  venturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  iii.  4,  10;  Dionys.  x.  21.)  On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressly  told  that  Ecetra  was  at 
this  time  the  most  important  city  of  the  Volacians, 
and  occupied  the  most  advantageous  situation 
(Dionys.  4.  C.):  hence  the  Roman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (Liv. 
(vu  31.)  After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  was  heginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  have  assumed  a position  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
have  generally  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war;  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  Niebuhr’s  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
mast  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.  (Nieb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
is  directly  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  of  n.c. 
378  (vi.  31):  we  have  no  account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny's  list 
of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians,  towards 
the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidus:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a pitched  battle  with  the  Volscians  “ between  Fe- 
rentinum  and  Kcetra.”  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
that  it  was  situated  at  Monte  Fortino,  and  that  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gcll  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  plausible.  (Abeken,  Mittel  I to  lien,  p. 
75.)  The  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  {Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  110)  and  Nibby  (Diatom*,  vol.  L p.  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Civita;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains. and  facing  both  the  Aequians  and  Bit.  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Ece- 
tra in  the  Roman  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHEDAMEIA  ('Ex«8dj*#ia),  a town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  in  the  iiacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown  : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausanias  between  Med  eon  and 
Ambrv.vsus.  (Pa us.  x.  3.  § 2.) 

KCHE'LIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.l 

KCHETLA  ('Ex*rA«:  FAh.  ‘Ex«T\ar7jj,  Steph. 
B.),  a city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
rus, who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  in  n.  o,  309 
(during  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracusan  service,  who  from 
thence  laid  waste  the  territories  of  I^eontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  itu  position,  by  Xenodicus 
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of  Agrigentnm,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Diod 
xx.  32.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
as  a place  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.);  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians : it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.  These  are 
the  only  notices  found  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geographers.  But 
the  above  data  point  to  a situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  Island,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  hence  Fa- 
xello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a place  called  Occhiala  or  Occhuln,  about 
2 miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Gran  Michele,  and 
6 miles  K.  of  Caltagironc , where,  according  to  Fa- 
re) lo,  considerable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
IHodorus  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetla),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake;  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  below,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  Michele.  (Fazell. 
x.  2,  pp.  446,  450;  Amic.  Lex.  Topog.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p. 
150;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'RUS  (’ExriBwpot,  Scyl.  p.  26;  ’Ex^- 
8«poi,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 4),  a small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  rises  in  the  Crestonaean  territory, 
and  after  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itself 
into  a lagoon  close  to  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  Gallihi:  Gallicum  was 
the  name  of  a place  situated  16  M.  P.  from  Thessa- 
lonica.  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi  {Pent  Tab.).  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidorus.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  437,  439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ECHPNADES  (al  ’Ex*vai  rijaoi , Horn. ; a / 
’E\iydSfs  yyjooi,  Herod.,  Thuc.,  Strab.),  a group  of 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  bis  time  (ii.  10)  ; and  Thucydides 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  as 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (ii.  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viii.  24.  § 11)  to  the  Achelous  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia  ; but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says,  that  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  *•  Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Echinae,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  opposite 
Elis.”  (Horn.  II.  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dulichium  becauss  he  had  incurred  his  father's 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zarynthus,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  Islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Ham.  Od.  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  xvi.  123,  247  ; Hymn,  in  A poll.  429  ; 
TloKinrvpoy,  Od.  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellatiicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
ancient  name  of  Cephallenia ; and  Andron,  that  it 
3 v 2 
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was  one  of  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  Pli**recydeg 
supposed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  supported  by  Pau- 
naoiaa.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456;  Paus.  vi.  15.  § 7.) 
Hut  Strabo  maintains  that  Dulkhium  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  aiul  identifies  it  with  DoLtCHA 
(»7  AoXlga),  an  inland  which  he  describes  as  situated 
oj/posite  Oeniadac  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acheious, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Araxus  in  Elis  (x.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appal*  j 
hit  ion  of  Makri,  derived  from  its  long  narrow  form. 

( Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iiL  p.  57  4.)  Most 
modem  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting 
Dulichiom  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particular  island. 
It  is  observed  by  Leake  that  “ Pctald,  being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  harbour*,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  l>e  considered  the  ancient 
Dulichium.  It  is,  indeed,  a mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a strait  of  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  fertile  plains  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Acheious 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  * grassy  ’ 
and  ‘ abounding  in  wheat,’  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichium  (Od.  xvi.  396), — 

AouAixton  »oA vwv/sov,  iroiTjtVTos, 
may  be  referred  to  that  jmrt  of  its  territory.”  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  “ then*  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulicbium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island  : it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  jerhaps  at  Tragamesti,  or  more  probably 
at  the  harbour  named  Pandeleimona  or  Plat  yd, 
which  is  separated  only  by  a channel  of  a mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinades.” 

Homer,  as  we  have  al  ready  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited  ; but  both  Thucydides  and 
S-ylax  represent  them  as  deserted.  (Thuc.  ii.  102  ; 
Sc v lax.  p 14.)  Strain)  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanus  B 
names  a town  Apdlonia  situated  in  one  of  the  Islands 
(a  r.  'AvsUeria)  l*liny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands, — Argialia,  Catania,  Thyatira, 
(ieoaris,  Dionvsia,  Cymus,  ChalcLs,  Pinara.  Mystus 
(iv.  12.  s.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  (’A prefilra),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59  ; Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidorus  spike  of  Artemita  as  a peniiiMtla  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheious,  and  Hliiatms  connected 
it  with  tlie  Oxeiae.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’A pre/sira.)  The 
Oxeiae  (c u 'O(eicu)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  tlie  Echi- 
nades  (comp  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strab*>  under  the  general  name  of  Echinades 
(x.  p 458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Those  ( 0oa/,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  derived  their  name  from  the 
echinus  or  the  “ sea-urchin,"  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  u Sharp 
Islands,”  a name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Oaciit.  Leake 
remarks  that  “ the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
clusters,  besides  PrUdd , which,  being  quite  barren 
and  close  to  tbc  mainland,  is  not  claimed,  or  at  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithacans,  though  anciently  it 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie  Echinades.  The  northern 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Dhrogonares , from 
Jfhragondra,  the  princijal  island;  and  the  southern 
the  Oxics  or  Scrofis.  By  the  Venetians  they  were 
known  as  the  islands  of  Kurlzeidri,  which  name  be- 
longs properly  to  a peninsula  to  the  left  of  the  moutW 
the  Acheious,  near  Oxid.  Seventeen  of  the  hkoci 
have  names  besides  the  four  ModJiia,  two  of  which  at 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  TW 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward;  — Oxid,  Main, 
Vromona,  Pondikutiisi,  Karlonisi,  Protdti.  Iau>*- 
brim/,  S"Jui,  Dhragondra . Oxid  alone  is  Wri. 
MaJcri  and  Vnimoaa  are  the  two  islands  next  in 
importance.”  (Kruse,  Hellas , vol.  ii.  j4.il  p 455. 
seq. ; Leake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  in.  pp.  30,  feq., 
50,  seq. ; Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p 104.) 

ECHPKUS  ( Exieor : Pth.  ’Ex*ven«vt,  l\Jyt.  is. 
41).  1.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 

upon  the  Maliac  gulf,  between  Lamia  and  Ltriass 
Cremaste,  in  a fertile  district.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433. 
435;  l’olyb.  ix.  41;  comp  ArUtoph.  Lysist.  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  ilerive  its  name  from  Echion,  wbu 
sprang  from  th-i  dragon’s  teeth.  (Scymn.  Ch.  COS; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Demosthenes  says  that  Echi- 
nus was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  from  the  Thebans  ( Deni.  Phil.  iii.  p.  120); 
but  whether  he  means  the  Tuessalian  town,  or  tbc 
one  in  Acamania  of  the  fame  name,  is  uncertain. 
At  a later  time  we  find  the  Thessalian  Echinus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  from  w hom  it  taken 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a siege  of  some  length- 
(Polyb.  ix.  41,  seq.,  xvii.  3,  xviiL  21  ; Liv.  xxxil 
33,  xx$iv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  i.  p 60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
modem  village  of  A khind,  whic  h is  only  a slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  The  modern  village 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  tlie  summit  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  Dodweli 
remarks  that  it  appears,  as  well  from  its  sitnathma* 
its  works,  to  have  been  a place  of  great  strength. 
44  Oppo-ite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  *»f  a tew 
hundred  prices,  is  a hill,  where  there  are  some  ruins, 
and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probably  a temple 
(Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

2.  A town  in  Acamania,  also  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Kchion.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  p*» 
Rhianus,  and  occurs  in  tlie  list  of  Acan.anian  towns 
preserved  by  Pliny,  where  it  is  plated  between  He- 
r.iclia  and  Actimn.  I^eake  places  it  at  A i Vasili. 
remarking  tliat,  “ from  Stephanus  and  the  {«•; 
Rhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  A>  sm*- 
nian  town  of  some  importance:  the  stocy  attached  to 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  this 
coast;  the  ruins  at  Ai  Vasili  indicate  a remote  an- 
tiquity, and  their  safe  position  on  a mountain  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  tliat  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks.”  (Steph.  B.  s.r.  IgiMt;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p 23.  seq.) 

E'CNOMTJS  ('Evro/ios),  a hill  on  the  S.  coast  rf 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  at  the  month 
of  tlie  river  Himerm  (Salso).  According  to  DWoro* 
(r:x.  108).  the  tyrant  Phahria  bad  a castle  on  this 
lull,  in  which  he  kept  his  celebrated  brazen  boll: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 
The  etymology  is  obviously  fanciful;  but  it  sera-* 
clear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  early  per**.. 
though  there  was  no  city  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  as 
that  Dion,  in  liis  advance  against  Srrorose  (*■*'• 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigeutic*  knights  *b° 
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dwelt  about  Ecnomus.  (Pint.  Dion.  26.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wars  against  Agathoclea;  and,  in 
K.  «•,  311,  witnessed  a great  defeat  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  by  the  former  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Cartlutginians  under  Hamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomus,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agathocles  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was 
also  a fortified  post,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalarium.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodorus  (xix.  107 — 110),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground:  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  by  D'Orville  (St- 
rata, pp.  112, 1 13),  who  lias  clearly  established  the 
true  position  of  Ecnomus.  The  hill  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  the  extremity  of  a range  of  small 
elevation,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a plain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera.  It  was  in  this  plain 
that  the  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  stands 
the  modem  town  of  Licata  or  Alicata.  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  di  Li- 
cata. On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  the  modern  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  unquestionably  those  of  PhintiAS,  founded  by 
the  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  it.  c.  280; 
but  which  were  regarded  by  Fazello  and  the  earlier  ' 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela.  a mistake  which 
threw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  211,  214;  D'Orville, 
/.  c.)  [Gela.]  The  name  of  Ecnoinns  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.c.  256,  when  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lius and  M.  Regulus  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  forces  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition : these  troops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  otherwise  sin- 
gular omission  of  the  name  of  Pbintias.*  [E.H.B.] 

ECRON  (’AKiedptev),  one  of  the  5 cities  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10, 11.  vi.  17),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1 1.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  “ ut  ego  arbitror  in  tribu  Juda.”  , 
They  place  it  between  A^otus  and  Jamnia  to  the  | 
east,  and  St,  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes  j 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Strato's  Tower,  after- 
wards Caesareia — a manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of  A kir, 
SSW.  of  Ranaleh  in  the  great  plain.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  toI.  iil.  pp.  22 — 24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINI.  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  live  arch  at  Seguaio  (Susa),  the 
name  Egdinii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 

• Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  Schweighhuuser's  Polybius  (vol.  i.  p.  69),  has  ; 
given  the  name  of  “ Rattle  of  Ecnomus  " to  the  great 
sc*  fight  m which  Manlius  and  Regulus  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  but  it  is  I 
quite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo-  j 
nanis  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  otf  He-  , 
mclea  Minna,  to  which  point  the  Roman  fleet  had  j 
proceeded  from  Ecnomus.  I 


two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
I that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Tinea, 
a river  which  Hows  down  fmm  near  Barct  lunette 
into  the  For;  and  in  thut  part  which  is  called  the 
i E«/  St.  Etienne , according  to  some  modem  authori- 
ties. where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Ectini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Tinea , 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.l 

EDhBESSUS  ('EifiBijuirdf : Eth.  'UitfiTjaoevs, 
’E3e3fjff«nos),  a city  of  Lycia,  for  which  Stephanua 
B.  (s.  r.)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENA'TES,  arc  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
j the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  20).  The  name 
; of  the  Adanates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (Susa), 

; “nd  D’Anville  considers  it  the  same  as  the  name 
j hdcnales,  but  others  do  not.  The  difference  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ; but  the  object  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions is  not  the  same.  D'Auville  conjectures  that 
| “ the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  little 
j town  of  Seine,  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Embrun,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Digne," 

' may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seine  was 
I called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  C'E.&wtTa:  EtJi.'E.l}4a(Ta7oi,'EAt(Joi]v6s), 

J the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  the 
! Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a pass,  which  was 
j the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and, 

I by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass,  into  Lyncestis 
' and  Pelagonia.  (Polyb.  v.  97.  § 4.  xxxiv.  *12.  $ 7; 
i Strab.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39,  viii.’ 
12.  § 7 ; Bin.  Anton.;  I tin.  JJierosol.;  Rent.  Tab.; 

| Hierocl.;  Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2.)  Argae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  were 
different  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 

| (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trans. ; Tafel,  Thessal.  p.  308,  de  Vine  Egnat.  Parte 
I Occid.  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturesque 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  the  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Perdiecus. 
The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  marshes  of  Pella,  which  lay  in  the  maritime 
| plain  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydias 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea  But  the  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (ioria,  Diod. 
Excerpt,  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
burial-place  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegac  (Pans.  i.  6.  § 3), — the  spot  where  his  father 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.  xvi.  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassande: , after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  At  hen. 
iv.  p.  155.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tomhs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Pint.  I'yrrh.  26.)  After  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Edessa  (‘*  nobilis  urbs,"  Liv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Tranquillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigraph 
KAE25A1.QN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 ; Sestini,  Mon. 
Vet.  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (bobrjvd,  Cedrcn. 
vol.  ii.  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  309),  — whence  tike  mo- 
dern name, — which  was  strongly  fortified,  was  one 
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of  the  Bulgarian  conquests  of  that  emperor.  (Lo 

Bean,  Beu  Empire,  voL  siv.  p.  195.) 

Wxihend,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  situation,  in  the 
magnificence  uf  the  surrounding  country,  ami  the 
extent  of  the  rich  pnwpect  which  it  commands,  is 
not  inferior  to  any  situation  in  Greece.  Notwith- 
standing its  ancient  importance,  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  few ; the  site,  from  its  natural  advantages, 
has  doubtlessly  been  always  occupied  by  a town,  and 
new  constructions  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
more  ancient.  The  only  vestige  of  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a piece  uf  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modern  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  are  many  scattered  remains 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Homan  Empire.  (Leake,  X or  them  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  272 — 279.)  [E.B.J.] 

EDESSA  'E5 taoa:  Eth.  *E5«fTjra*of,  *E5«<r- 

crTji'di),  a town  of  great  importance  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  province  of  Os- 
rhoe'nc,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
1‘atr.  ap  Assem.  ii.  p.  96;  l*rocop.  B.  P.  ii.  17.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  S irtus  (now  Daisan),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  (I tin.  Ant.  1.  c.),  and 
a day’s  journey  from  Batna  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  12). 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  some 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
lime*,  as  St.  Isidore,  who  attributes  its  origin  to 
Nembroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St.  Kphrem,  who  says 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edcssa  (Comment,  in 
Genesim.)  It  is,  however,  most  likely  tliat  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
European  names  were  given  by  the  Macedonian 
ruler*.  (Syr.  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenus  (i.  p 166).  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Tims  Ste- 
ptianus  and  Strabo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapolis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  (B apSomi, 
xvL  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antiocheia-Calirrhoes,  from  a foun- 
tain of  that  name  which  existed  in  the  city  (v.  24. 
s.  21).  This  position  is  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  is  curious,  as  it  connects  the  town  with  some 
notices  in  other  authors.  Thus  Stephanus  (l.  c .) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  the  force  of 
its  waters  (5i a rijy  r&v  vSdvuty  }>vjjltiv  outw  k\tj~ 
dttrra),  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
bore  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  is  designated 
it  ini  tijs  Ka\ipb6r)s  AifUTjr.  Ancient  coins  of 
Kdessa  abound  between  the  ages  of  Commodus  and 
Trajan  us  Decius;  the  majority  of  them  reading,  on 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  EAEGGA  or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  “ Metropolis,”  KOA.  MAK. 
EAEC  C A.  M HTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  lias  not  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  we  cannot  help  susjiecting  tiiat  it  refers  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  dty, 
KOA.  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAANIA  MAKE- 
AON  AN.  The  obverses  present  hosts  of  the  Abgari 
or  local  rulers,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
emperors.  There  exists,  too,  a peculiar  class  of 
autonomous  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  which  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Antioch  us  IV.,  and  are  perfectly 
alike  in  their  fabric  and  art.  Their  reverses  bear 
respectively  the  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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inais,  Mvgdonia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fourth  tut 
been  till  this  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANT10* 
XEAN  TAN  Eni  KAAA1POHI.  With  the  eri- 
denoe  stated  above,  we  make  no  doubt  that  this  rvis 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiocheia  of  Stephanos,  oae  4 
the  names,  as  it  appears,  of  Edessa,  and  the  title 
whereby  it  may  have  been  usually  recognised  during 
| the  period  of  Antiocbux  IV.  There  is  no  rcAsocabi? 
objection  to  the  belief  that  the  modern  town  of  Or/ak 
or  L’rfak  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edma. 
(Tavernier,  ii.  4;  Pococke,  ii.  p.  232;  Niebuhr,  ii. 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  most  ancient  tan* 
appears  to  have  been  preserved.  Isidorus  speaking  of 
Mo yyouopfia,  evidently  the  Orrha  of  Manaus,  who 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Edessa,  rahse- 
quently  to  its  foundation  by  Scleucua,  till  Christian 
times:  but  daring  the  wars  between  tlie  Graeco-  Roman 
empire  and  the  Persians,  and  iu  Ecclesiastical  history, 
Edessa  plays  a very  prominent  part.  Many  notice* 
of  tlie  events  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  the 
following  authorities.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  17,  Ac-, 
B.  G.  iv.  14,  &c.,  de  Aedific.  ii.  7 ; Evagrins,  II.  E. 
iv.8 — 26;  Malala,  Chron.  17.p.  418;  HierocLp7l4; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  Assem.  1.  c.;  Tboophane*  and 
Cedrenus.)  It  appears  that  the  town  suffered  a 
much  from  natural  causes  as  from  the  attacks  4 
enemies.  Of  these,  the  river  Scirtua  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  no  less  than  four  destructive  floods  being 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edessenum  (ap  Assem. 
p.  386)  and  other  work*.  In  a.  d.  718  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Dwp 
Pair,  ap  Assem.  ii.  p 259),  yet  the  work  of  re- 
storation (commenced  by  Justinian  after  one  4 
tlie  Hoods,  Procop  de  Atdif.  ii.  7)  must  have  been 
rapid,  or  the  importance  of  tlie  place  itsdf  very 
great,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chronicon  of  Bar 
Hebraeus,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1184  there  were  ao 
less  than  15  large  churches  which  fell  iuto  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.  ii.  p 368).  In  a.  d.  1283 
it  is  coupled  with  other  deserted  and  ruined  town', 
such  as  Bcroea  and  Haran,  by  Mapbrianus.  (Assent, 
i ii.  p.  260.)  Since  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  is  ami  has  been  a plan? 

J of  some  importance  for  the  inland  trade  betwwn 
I Kurdistan  and  Aleppo.  The  original  government  4 
Edessa  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  kings  ex 
1 petty  princes,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  neigh- 
bouring empires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  the  Syre- 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  nuder  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Abgarux  and  Mannus;  titles  which  appear 
to  have  been  preserved  among  them,  like  the  names 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Th*jr 
names  are  found  (as  stated  before)  on  the  Gr«k 
coins  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajan  us  Decius.  A 
scries  of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  (ap.  Assem.  ic .), 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  times  (Procop  Bell  iv.  17.,  Eusebius,  and  tk* 
Chronicon  Edessenum). 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  f*  its 
schools  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  foo 
great  distances.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was 
the  Schola  Persica.  This  school  appears  to  ba« 
been  limited  to  Christians  of  the  Persian  nation. 
The  professors  are  memorable  in  history  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  under  in* 
guidance  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449 — 457,  against  St-  Cyril- 
It  is  clear  from  a letter  of  lkth  Arsaiuexteii.  •*“ 
from  the  Chronicon  Edessenum,  that  theu  Neatonac 
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teaching  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  pf  this  school. 
Th«*  professors  were  exiled  by  Marty  rus,  Bishop  of 
Edosa,  and  the  school  itself  pulled  down  by  order 
of  Zeno  the  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  489,  and  a church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  was  built  on  its  mins.  (Simeon 
Bel  h Arsamensis  ap.  Assent,  i.  p.  353 ; Chron.  Edcss. 
ap.  Amm.  i.  p.  406;  Theodor.  //.  E.  ii.  558.  566.) 
The  expulsion  of  the  professors  was  doubtless  one 
chief  o*usc  of  the  immediate  and  subsequent  spread 
of  the  Xestorian  heresy.  There  was,  besides  the 
Schola  Persica , at  least  one  other  school  for  miscel- 
laneous pupils  and  learning.  St.  Epiphanius  shows 
that  the  Syriac  language  was  in  his  day  much 
studied  by  the  Persians  (Harres.  66).  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Edessa  was  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Oriental  taunting.  [V.] 


EDETA  or  LEITUA  v *ai  A dpta, 

rtol.  ii.  6.  § 63),  the  chief  city  of  the  Edktani,  one 
name  of  which  is  still  retained  by  the  town  of  Lyria, 
where  there  are  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Labordc, 
Jtin.  de  Espagne,  voL  i.  p.  259.)  [I*.  S.] 

EDETA'NI  (’Harare/,  Ptol.ii,  6.  § 15;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  8.  4)  or  SEDETA'NI  (Liv.  xxiv.  20,  xxviii. 
24;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  371,  foil.;  Zi&rjTayol,  Strab.  iii.  p. 

1 65),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  K.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Bastetani,  and  Contestant.  Their  country, 
Edetania,  comprised  the  district  lying  between  the 
rivers  Iberus  ( Ebro ) and  Sucre  (/wear), and  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Ccltibcria  on  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occupation  of  parts  of  their  territory  by 
tlie  Ilercaones  and  tho  Suessetani,  see  the  articles.) 
It  corresponded  to  the  N.  part  of  Valencia,  and  the 
S.  part  of  Aragon,  It  was  traversed  hy  several 
rivers  running  from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Tt'KlA  (Turin  or  Gaadnlariar ),  and  in 
its  NE.  part  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Iberus. 
The  Edetani  possessed  some  very  celebrated  cities. 
In  the  extreme  NW.,  on  the  Iberus,  was  Caesar- 
aucusta  ( Zaragoza);  and  in  the  SE.  were  Sagum- 
tum  (Murciedro),  on  the  Pailantia  ( Palancut ),  the 
modem  capital  Valentia  ( Valencia),  on  the  Turia, 
and  Sucro  ( Cullerat ),  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  their  last  city  on  this  side.  These  three  cities 
lay  upon  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova,  the  other  cities  upon  which  were  as  follows, 
beginning  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iberus:  IXTTBIU,  27  M.  P.  ( Itm . Ant.  p.399; 
prob.  S.  Mateo)  ; Iliu  m,  24  M.  P.  (Jtin.  ib.  : 
prob.  Villa  de  Cabanes) ; Sei’F.iaci  (//in.  p.  400; 
prob.  Burriana,  near  Villa  Beat);  Suguntum  22 
M.  P.,  Valentia  16  M.  P.,  Sucro  20  M.  P.  Between 
this  road  ami  the  coast  were:  Ikf.ka,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iberus,  near  its  mouth;  Etovtssa  (Liv. 
xxL  22;  'H rv€j)ffa,  Ptol.:  prob.  Oroftesa),  on  the 
const,  NE.  of  Scpelaci;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saguntum,  Strabo  mentions  Cherkonesus.  Olkas 
tri  m,  and  Caktallas  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  places  were:  Ei>f.ta,  the  capital; 
HoMOflCA  (Liv.  xxii.  20,  where  tlie  rcadirg  is  doubt- 
ful); Terra  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44:  prob.  Tnejar  on  the 
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Guadalarinr ) ; Sf.gobriua  ( Legorhe , inser.  and 
coins  ap.  Vaillant,  Xtwi.  Imp.  vol.  i.  pp.  64.  lib; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  Med.de 
Esp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  573,  650  ; Mionnet.  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  102  ; Xum.  Goth.\  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  56);  there  are  also  Roman  inscriptions  at  Bexis , 
E.  of  Segorbe;  Oskigekda  ('OociKepha,  Ptol. : Eth. 
Ossigerdenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4 ; coins  ap.  Florez, 
Med.  de  Etp.  vol  ii.  p.  532,  vol.  iii.  p.  109;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  47,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  95  ; Scstini,  p.  177: 
prob.  Omni  near  Zaragoza)  ; LeoKICA  (A tovlxa, 
Plin.  Ptol.  U.cc prob.  Alcaniz  in  Aragon);  Dama- 
xia  (Aapaeta,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Damanitani,  Plin.  1.  e.), 
S.  of  Caesaraugnsta  ; Bkua,  a municipium  (B«- 
Afia,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Belit&ni,  Plin.  1.  c prob.  Belchite; 
Sestiui,  Med.  Isp.  p.  105):  these  four  places  had 
the  civitaa  Romann  and  belonged  to  the  conventus 
of  CnesaraugustA.  (I’kcrt,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  413, 
foil.)  [P.  S.1 

EDOMPTAE.  [Idumaea.] 

KDO'NES  (*H5o>K*t,  Strab.  x.  p.  470,  xv.  p.  687) 
or  EDO'NI  ("'HSwi'oi,  Steph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  11),  a 
Thracian  people,  whose  name  was  often  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Iaitin  poets  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  a part.  (Acscli.  Per s. 
493;  Soph.  Ant.  955;  Eurip.  Ilec.  1153;  Ov.  Met. 
xi.  69,  Trist.  iv.  1.  42 ; Propert  i.  3.  5 ; Hor.  Curm. 
ii.  7.  27.)  It  appears  from  Thucydides  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  possession  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but 
were  driven  from  this  by  the  Temenid  princes  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  arc  found  occupying, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  tlie  district  called 
Edoms  (*H5«Wi,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
Nestus,  between  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Orbelus,  and  the 
Picres  to  the  S.  (Comp.  Herod,  v.  11 , viL  110,  114; 
Thuc.  iv.  102,  109.)  Edonis  was  included  in  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
b.  <’.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  Tlie  following  are  the 
principal  towns  of  this  important  district : Amthi- 
poi.is,  with  its  harbour  Elos ; Myrclnus;  Piia- 
gkes;  Oesyma;  Gasorus;  Domerus;  PitiLirpi; 
Dhabestus;  Neapolis;  Acontisma;  Tragilus; 
P ERG  AM  US. 

A large  coin  of  Gcta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingeu,  the  characters  on  which 
agree  with  the  time  when  the  Edoni  pressed  Dra- 
bescus  and  the  Nine  Ways,  and  had  therefore  the 
power  of  working  some  of  the  mines.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  the  Orescii,  with  the  type, 
a satyr  carrying  off  a nymph,  belong  to  Edonis  or 
its  vicinity.  The  Satyrs  were  the  Satrae,  and  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
garuin  and  Orbelus.  (Herod,  vii.  III.)  Apuilodorus 
(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  some  traditions  showing 
the  connection  between  the  kings  of  the  Edoni,  and 
the  legends  about  Dionysus  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

EDO'NIS.  [Axtandrus.] 

EDREI  (*E8pdi,  LXX.;  ‘AS pad,  Euseb.),  a town  of 
the  lialf  tribe  of  Manassch,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtaroth  (Josh.  xiii.  31 ) as  a city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bash  an.  Eusebius  places  it  20  miles 
from  Bozra.  ( Onomiui . s.  v.  ’Ait aptoti.)  The  Arabian 
geographers  mention  a village  under  the  name  of 
Edhra  in  the  I/auran , which  has  been  identified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Robinson.  ( Bib.  lies.  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  bail  supposed  it  to  I* 
represented  by  Ed-l>oad , a village  between  Dual 
and  Maancib,  to  the  east  of  the  Uadj  road.  Lctwcen 
3 P 4 
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Jiutrah  and  Adjlun.  (Travels,  p.  241.)  The  site  of 
Edhra  is  Dot  so  accurately  defined,  but  I>r.  Robinson 
says,  **  it  is  nearer  to  Hurrah  than  is  l>eraa,  accord- 
ing to  my  information/’  [G.  W.J 

EDROS,  an  island  off  the  aast  of  Bntain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 12)  as  one  of  the  four 
islands  eastward  of  Hibernia,  viz.:  Monaoeda,  Mona, 
Kdros  (desert),  Lemnos  (desert).  Another  reading  is 
Odros:  Adroa  and  Andros,  also  Edros,*=  Bardtej 
Island  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  [R.  (1.  L.J 

EDRl'M  (Idrv),  a town*  of  Gallia  Trans podana, 
situated  on  a considerable  lake,  now  called  the  Iaujo 
dldro , formed  by  the  river  Cleusis  or  Chide. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author,  but  an  inscript  i<m  cited  by  Clover 
(Ital.  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a municipal  town,  but  a 
dependency  of  Brixi-i.  [E  H.  B.] 

KKTIOSEIA.  [Athf.xak,  p.  308,  a.] 
EGDINII.  [Ecrm.] 

EGELASTA.  [Cki.tibkkia.] 

EGESTA  [ Sko  kst  a.] 

EG  ETA,  AKGETAC'Eyirraor  'ErTjra,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  § 4),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia.  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  built  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  N otitis  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  ( Itin . Ant.  2 1 8 ; Gcogr.  Rav.1v, 
7.)  ..  . [L.S.] 

EGITA'NIA  (Idanna  la  Vieja,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
the  Ponsul ),  a city  of  Lusitania,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igcdita.  (Grutcr,  p.  162,  No.  31 ; Florez, 
Etp.  S.  vol  xiv.  p.  137;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p. 
397.)  [P.  S.] 

EGNATIA  orGNA'TIA  (’Eyrori'a  or  ’lyraria: 
Eth.  rvaOiVor,  Inscr.;  Ignatinas,  Lib.  Cal.  p.  262), 
a considerable  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Barium  and  Brundtisium.  'I  he  Itine- 
raries place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  117,  315;  Tab. 
Peut.)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
city  of  the  Peucetians  or  southern  Apulians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  tire  Pediculi  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  a town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Peucetians 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  Ill, 
iii.  1 1.  s.  16.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
plan:  on  his  journey  to  Brundtisium,  tells  us  that  it 
suffered  from  the  want  of  gins!  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  placed 
on  a certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  97 — 100; 
Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Brundusitim,  which  rendered  it 
a convenient  halting-place  for  travellers  both  by  land 
on  l sea.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  There  is,  however,  noautho- 

* This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  commentators  upon  tbc  phrase  of  Horace, — 

" Lymph  is  iratis  exstructa : ” but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topographers  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  fountain 
in  part  ictilar,  still  called  tlie  Fonte  dAgnazzo,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (PratilU 

I ia  Appia,  p.  544 ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 
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ritr  for  the  assertion  of  some  Italian  topograph*** 
(adopted  from  them  by  Cramer  and  others),  that  tie 
road  from  hence  along  the  ccast  to  Barium  and  Ci- 
uusiutn  was  named  from  this  city  the  Via  EguaUa. 
— still  leas  that  it  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  nub- 
tary  road  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  frtxn  Apd- 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont.  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  tie 
city  was  not  Egnatia,  but  Gnatia;  which  form  u 
found  in  Horace,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. 
of  Pliny  and  Mela ; and  is  further  confirmed  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  people 
is  written  rNABINflN.  (Tzschneke,  Not  ad  J id 
l.  c. ; Mommsen,  C.  /.  Diale  ite,  p.  66.) 

The  period  of  tbc  destnution  of  Egnatia  is  un- 
known, but  its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  tbc  sea-ecsbt 
about  6 miles  SK.  of  Monopoli.  An  old  tower  on 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Torre  <TA$- 
nazzo;  while  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  and 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  a 
little  more  inland,  extending  (ram  thence  towards  the 
modem  town  of  Fasana.  Numerous  sepulchres  hate 
been  excavated  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  yielded  aa 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  relics,  os  well  as  a few  inscriptions  in  the 
Mesaapian  dialect.  (PratilU,  I'm*  Appia,  ir.  c.  15. 
p.  546;  Romanelli,  voL  H.  p.  146;  Mommsen,  V.  /. 
Diale  ite,  p.  66.)  [E.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUM,  a place  mentioned  in  the  Antociw 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Trv- 
voronun  ( Trier)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  tbe  Table 
are  Bala,  18  M.  1\;  Ausavn,  18;  Egoriginm,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  stati  n 
to  Egoriginm  is  Marcomagus  (Marmagen).  12  M.P. 
Some  geographers  place  Egoriginm  at  Kirchenknekrr, 
not  far  frojn  Stadtkill  on  the  Kill , which  flows  into 
the  Mosel,  on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L] 

KGO'SA.  [Cahtellam.] 

EGURBI.  [Astuhes.] 

El  DU  MANN  I A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  § 6)  as  a river  between  the  prominence  to  tlw 
south  of  the  Garrienus  ( Fare)  and  Orford  Ness,  and 
the  'Idpiatra  tXaxoais  (sic  in  the  current  edition?). 
Whatever  may  be  the  reading,  this  *ldfiurea  mesa* 
the  Thames.  Hence,  the  Stour,  Ortcell,  Blachcakr, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Eidutnannix 
The  Black- water  is  the  best;  in  which  case  the  ds 
= the  Welsh  du,  Gaelic  dubh  = black.  [ K.  G.  L] 
EILE'SIUM  (EiKtcior),  a town  of  BoeotU,  of 
uncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a marshy  po- 
sition. (Horn.  IL  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  406;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  469.) 

ElON.  1.  ('Hi’w*’:  Eth.  'Hia-rcur,  Stepb.  B.).  a 
town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was 
the  harbour.  (Tliuc.  iv.  102.)  Xerxes,  on  his  re- 
turn after  the  defeat  at  Salamis.  sailed  from  Elon  to 
Asia.  (Herod,  viii.  118.)  The  Persian  Rogw  ™ 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  captured, 
after  a desperate  resistance,  by  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates,  under  Cimco.  (Herod,  vii.  107; 
Thuc.  i.  98  ; comp.  Paua.  viii.  8.  § 2.)  BoaHai 
at  tacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river,  but 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  liad  come  from 
Tha>m  with  his  squadron  in  time  to  save  it.  (Thuc. 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cleon;  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Amphip>li*» 
mustered  again  at  Eton.  (Thuc,  v.  10.)  Extensive 
ruins  of  thick  walLs,  constructed  of  small  stones  *iw 
nioftar,  among  which  appear  many  squared  blocks 
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in  the  Hellenic  style,  hare  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon  beyond  the  ferry.  These  ruins 
hel  ng  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  have  been  attri- 
buted to  a town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Kofurlaaij, 
which  the  Italians  have  converted  into  Contctsa. 
These  remains  at  the  ferry  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, on  the  site  of  Eton  on  the  Strymon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.\  Eustath. 
ap.  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  287.) 

3.  A colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chalri- 
diansand  Bottiaeans,  n.  c.  425  (Thuc.  iv.  7);  which 
Eustathius  (/.  c.)  placed  in  the  Chcrsonesus,  but,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Chalcidians  to  have 
marched  thither  to  recover  a town,  Arnold  (op.  Thuc.  ; 
l.  c.)  supposed  there  might  have  been  a fourth  Eton, 
on  some  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  winch  I 
extends  from  the  Strymon  to  the  Axius.  [E.B.J.] 

EION  or  EIOXES  (’Hi«v,  Diod. ; ’Huh'cr,  Horn.,  • 
Strah.),  a town  in  tlie  Argolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  Homer  along  with  Truezcn  and  Kpidauru*.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Mycenaeans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  their  sea-port,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  position  is 
uncertain  ; ' but,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  pluced  by  Curtius  in  the 
plain  of  Kandia.  (Diod.  iv.  37:  Horn.  II.  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ; Curtius,  Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA.  [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAE or  ERESIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  334] 

ELAEA  (’EA ala:  Eth.  *EAalr7jj),  at:  Aeolic  city 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pergamcni.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (KiBatWi),  and  was  founded  by 
Mencsthens;  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ud  Steph. 
B.  s.  ».).  Strabo  (p.  615)  places  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Caicos,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamum.  The  Caicus  enters  a bay,  which 
was  called  Elaiticus,  or  the  hay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
calls  the  bay  of  Elaea  port  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  “ Elaea 
was  a settlement  made  by  Mencsthcus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilium”  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  expla'n  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  liear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menestheus,  arc  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Strabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a promontory  Harmatus;  anti  lie  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  points  at  80  stadia. 
Thucydides  (viii.  101)  places  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Methymna,  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  lie  fixes  Harmatus  in  a different 
place  from  Strabo.  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  teems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map.  fixes  it  at  a 
place  marked  KlUeli,  on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
Pergamum  (Hcryamah).  Scylax  (p.  35),  Mela 
(i.  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  help  us  to  the  precise  I 
place ; all  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
flowed  between  Pitane  and  Elaea. 


The  name  of  Elaea  occurs  in  the  history  of  tho 
kings  of  Pergamum.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13),  it 
appears,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  land  at  Elaea. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a small  hill  ( tnmulu *)  near  Elaea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a plain  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitane  suffered.  [G.  L.] 


ELAEA,  an  island  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  he  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  (’EAoia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3),  a promontory 
on  the  ME.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Pocockc  ( Trac . 
vol.  ii.  p.  218)  calls  Chaulc-burnau.  (Comp  Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEA,  ELAEA'TIS.  [Acherox.] 
ELAEUS.  1.  ('EAows,  written  ’EAouoor  in 
Marcian,  Pertpl.  p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  tho  same  name.  Elacus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Cales.  [Caia] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Doridis;  hut  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.  [Ceramf.icus.]  [G.  L.] 
ELAEUS  ('EAaioor,  ’EAeoDj),  the  southernmost 
town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day’s  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a northerly  wind(Herod.  vi. 
140),  and  a colony  of  Tens  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protcsilaus.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  sea- shore,  was  a scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ; and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security  — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements, 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod,  vii.  33, 
ix.  116  ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  595  ; Putts,  i.  34.  § 2, 
iii.  4.  § 5 ; Plin.  xvi.  99  ; Phikwtr.  her.  ii.  1 ; 
Tzetz.  ml  Lyc.  532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestus, 
strip  jied  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilans  of  all  the 
treasures,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander. Xanthippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeus 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  118 — 120.)  In  B.  C.  411,  tho 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  Se:>tus  to  Elaeus  (Thuc.  viii.  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fata!  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potaini,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  I.  § 20.) 

In  b.  c.  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16)  ; but  in  n.  c.  190  tho 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  9.)  Constantine’s  fleet  in  the  Second  Civil 
War,  a.  d.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Elaeus, 
while  that  of  Licinitts  was  anchored  off  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Trend.  (Zosim.  ii.  23  ; Le  Beau. 
Bat  Empire,  vul.  i.  p.  216.) 
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Justinian  fortified  this  important  position  (Pro- 
cop.  Aed.  i*.  16),  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed 
hr  D' Anville  ( Mem.  de  VAcad.  dcs  Inter,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  338)  to  the  SE.  of  the  promontory  of  Mas- 
tusia.  [E.  It.  J.] 

ELAEUS  ("EXaiot),  a town  of  Aetolia,  belonging 
to  Calydon,  was  strongly  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  necessary  munitions  from  king  Attalus.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
219.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
marshy  district;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attalus.  We  may 
therefore  place  it  near  MesolonghL  (Polyb.  v.  65; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  (’EAoiovf:  Etk.  ’EAaiowrioj).  1.  A 
demus  of  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A town  in  the  Argcia,  mentioned  only  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  § 2)  and  Stephanas  Ik  (*.  v.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Lems, 
since  Heracles,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  the  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  from  LemA 
to  Elaeus.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
found  in  the  unfrequented  mad  leading  from  Lcrna 
to  Hysiue.  (Rons,  Reisen  inx  Pehrponnes,  p.  155,  seq. ; 
Roblaye,  Recherches,  p.  49.;  Curtins,  J'eloponttesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

3.  A town  in  Chaonia  in  Kpeirua,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7),  but  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Elaeon,  of  which  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Leake  supposes  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Aryhyrtdcastro  and  Libokhovo , ami  that  the  town 
of  Elaeus  stood  on  the  heights,  opposite  to  Arghyro- 
kastro , where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  still  exist.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  jx  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.  [Emci’sa.] 

ELAH,  a valley  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  notorious  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (I  &im.  xvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  (fr  rp  KOiXd&t  Tvjr  Spool).  The  valley 
lay  “ let  ween  Socoh  and  Azekah  ” (v.  I ),  the  former 
®f  which  is  identified  by  the  modern  village  of  Shu- 
eeeikeh,  and  thus  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modern  “ HWy-es-.Sws/.”  “It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  es-Sumt 
(Sun/)  from  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it" 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p,  350.)  No  value  what- 
ever can  he  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  HVnfjr  Beit  Hanina.  on  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah ; a tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  [G.W.] 
E LAI  US  or  ELAEUS  MONS.  [Piiigalka.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a group  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  lllyricura  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a stag,  of 
which  Giupan  formed  the  head,  the  small  Ruda  the 
neck.  Mezzo  the  body,  and  Calamotta  the  haunches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  Grebini  or 
Fettini.  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragusan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  A.  lk  1080  by  Sylvester, 
king  of  Dalmatia.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia and  Monte- 
negro, voL  i.  p.  267  ) [E.  B.  J.] 


ELATEIA. 

ELAPHUTIS.  Pliny  (v.  31)  gives  this  name  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  about  Chios.  [G.  L] 

EI.APHONNE'SUS  ('EAapbnjffos),  or  “dew 
island,"  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  with  a good  har- 
bour. (Scylax,  p.  35.)  Strabo  says  (p.  588):  “A* 
you  coast  along  from  Parium  to  Priapua,  there  is  od 
Pruconnesns  and  the  island  now  called  Procaonenia" 
Pliny  (v.  32)  says  that  “ Elaphonnesus  is  in  tie 
Propontis,  in  front  of  Cyzicus,  whence  the  marble  of 
Cyzicus;  it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  Proconnews." 
Now,  as  Proconneeus  was  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  (Strah.  p.  583),  which  supplied  material* 
for  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus,  it  is  plain  tliat  Plxuv 
takes  Elaphonnesus  to  be  the  Procunnesus  of  Strabo. 
The  name  Proconnesus  probably  means  the  same  as 
Elaphonnesus  (wpotc). 

Stephanos  ( s . v.  ' KKuvy\)  describes  H alone  os  an 
island  close  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  also  called  Xefcru 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanas  the 
common  reading  is  Neopit,  as  it  is  in  Pliny’*  ter. 
(Nevris);  but  it  is  corrected  by  Harduin  (Plin.  r. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  Steph.).  Pliny 
places  in  the  Propontis  an  Island  Halone,  with  * 
town;  and  there  is  an  island  now  called  A louy  which 
is  separated  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  by  a narrow  channel  Some 
geographers  assume  this  island  to  be  Elaphoonf&ss 
which  is  manifestly  a mistake.  The  text  of  Ste- 
phanus  identifies  Halone  with  Nebris  and  Prorbuw. 
from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Strabtv  is  such  that  it*  is  possible  he  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  o;.e  island.  Pliny’s  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.L] 

ELATEIA  (’EAartia  •,  Etk.  *EA«tcw).  1.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  “ about  the  midi1* 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  f rum  the  narrows  of  the  Cephissus  below  Air.pbi- 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boetfia'* 
(Leake).  Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  for  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  Ms. 
Oeta,  and  became  a post  of  great  military  impor- 
tance. (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  situated  over  against  Ampbiclcia,  at  the  diltW* 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  on  a gently 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Ccphissus  (x.  34. 

§ 1.)  Elateia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elat  us,  the  aon  of  Areas.  (Pass.  Le.) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Pbortan  towns 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viii.  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocis  in  b.c.  338,  with  the  po>- 
fessed  object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  seized  Elateia  and  began  to  restore  its 
fortifications.  The  alarm  occasioned  at  Athens  by 
the  news  of  this  event  shows  that  this  place  was 
then  regarded  as  the  key  of  Southern  Greece.  (Delu- 
de Cor.  p.  284 : Aescliin.  in  Ctes.  jx  73;  Diod-  xri. 
84.)  The  subsequent  history  of  Elateia  is  given  in 
some  detail  by  Pausanias  ( Le .),  It  sxxxessiully 
resisted  Cavsander,  but  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  remained  faithful  to  Philip 
when  the  Humans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  198-  (Liv.  xxxii- 
24.)  At  a later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitants  hail  relinked  sn 
attack  which  T aides,  the  general  of  Mithnoal«» 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Aiming  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  Ehto^i 
Pausanias  mentions  the  agora,  a temple  «f  A sckfW 
containing  a beardless  statue  of  the  g*l,  * tbetire, 
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and  an  ancient  brazen  statue  of  Athena.  He  also 
mentions  a temple  of  Athena  Cranaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Klateia:  the  rmd  to 
it  was  a very  gentle  ascent,  but  the  temple  stood 
upon  a steep  hill  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  found  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Melctius.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Cranaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  by  Pausanias.  (Gell, 
Jtiner.  p.217;  Dudwell,  Tol.  ii.  p.  141;  Leake, 
At trthem  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

2.  A town  in  Pelaagiotis  in  Thessaly,  described 
by  Livy,  along  with  Gonnus,  as  situated  in  the  j*ss 
leading  to  Tempe.  (“  Utraque  oppida  in  faucibus 
sunt,  quae  Tempe  adeuut:  mag  is  Gonnus,"  Liv.  xlii. 
54.)  The  walls  of  EUteia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  Makrikkori,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneiua,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Klisura,  or  rugged  gorge  through 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  valley  of  Dereii  or  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tempo. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  vol.  iv. 
p.  298.)  Elateia  is  called  Iletia  by  Pliny  (hr.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Iletiuin  by  Ptolemy  (TAlriop,  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanua  B.  under  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatria  (’EAarp/o,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’EAtf-ma),  a town  of  the  Cassopoei  in 
Tliesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiac  and  Pandoeia,  aa  situated  in  the  interior. 
I»*  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 

% * colony  of  Elis.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Dem.  tie  Ilalonn.  32 ; 
llnrpncr.,  Stcph.  B.  s.  v. ; Liv.  xxxiv.  25  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptural  name  of  Aklana,  under 
which  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  ‘*  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a fortress 
called  Akaba,”  &c.  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  regard  Akaba  as  the  representative 
of  Ezion-Geber.  and  find  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
sea -shore,  a little  to  the  north  of  Akaba.  - At  this 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on  our 
right.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
name."  (Bib.  Re*,  vol.  i.  p.  241.)  [G.W.] 

ELATRIA.  [Elatkia,  No.  3.] 

EL  A VEIL  [Liokris.) 

EL  BO  (’EA Steph  B.  $.  v. : Eth.  ’EA^qJoi), 
one  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (it  140),  the  blind  king 
Aiivsis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaco,  the  Aethiopian ; and  thither  also 
Amyrtacua  fled  from  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  456 — 50 
(Time.  i.  110).  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELCE'BUS,  or  HELCEBUS.  [Helvetia] 
KLDIMAKI  or  EL1MAEI.  [Elymaki.] 
ELEALEil  (’EA«£Au),  a town  of  the  Reubenites, 
situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Hcshbon,  the  capital  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites.  It  was  in  his  time  a very  ; 
large  village  (*1^*17  nsyiarri,  U nomas t.  1. t\).  It  , 
is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hcshbon.  I 
{Numb,  xxxii.  3,  37 ; Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ; Jerem.  xlviii.  j 


34.)  It  was  first  identified  in  modem  times  by 
Soetzen,  in  a ruined  site  named  El-Al,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Htsbdn,  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  who  writes  it  El- Aal, and  thus 
describes  it  ( Travels , p.  365):  **  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion,— Aal  meaning  ‘the  high.’  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is 

very  extensive El  Aal  was  surrounded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  notice.”  [G.  W\] 

ELECT  RA  (’HAfxrpa,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4),  a river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert's  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  Malogniti , the  most  important  river 
in  the  bland,  flowing  in  a direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  Hock  ( Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Ga- 
ligni , further  to  the  W\  [E.B.J.] 

ELECTRA  (’HAsarpa),  a small  river  in  Messenia, 
a tributary  of  tiie  Pambus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparbsia.  (Paus.  iv.  33. 
§ 6;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  (’EArycra,  Steph.  B.).  1.  ( I'lijeh ).  a 
city  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
places  in  long.  73°  20'  and  lat.  42°  45',  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Armenian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  tins  town,  where  he  grunted 
Parthamaairis  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  a.  d.  162  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion,  with  its 
commander  Severianus,  at  Elcgeia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi. 
2.)  I'lijeh  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100° 
Fahrenheit,  and  b situated  on  a limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Erz-Rum. 
{Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  434 ; coinp. 
Toumefort,  Voyage , vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  Travels , 
vol.  iii.  p.  471  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,  829.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taurus  (M  apud  Elegiam  occurrit  ei  Motts 
Taurus,”  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  b represented  by  the 
modem  Tz  C/ghlu;  and  it  is  there  that  the  Eu- 
phrates — after  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Keb~ 
ban  Ma'dcn,  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  ’A  bdu-U  Wahhdb,  terminated 
by  the  rocks  of  Afunshdr  (D’Anville’s  pass  of  Nvshdr ) 
— receives  the  Tokhmah-Su , and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  lihdgli 
Khanli  and  Beg  Ttigh.  {J own.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  331 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x.  pp.  100,  1 16,  737, 
829,  858.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELE1A  (*EA rita,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 12;  Eleia,  SexL 
Ruf.  c.  27 ; Hi hia,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10),  a village 
to  the  westward  of  Siugaru,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Stnjdr.  It  b 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a night 
conflict  between  the  Romans  under  Constantins  and 


the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  b a slight  difference  between  the  account  of 


Ammianns  and  Rufus,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singaru ; and 
the  Utter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  {Orat.  1.  in  Constant)  and  by  Eutropius 
(*•  io>-  [V.] 

ELE1L  [Eua.] 


E'LEON  ('EAfoh',  Ilcicon,  Plin.),  a town  in 
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812  ELEPHANTINE. 

Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  same  line  with 
Hyle  and  Petcon,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  marshy  situation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain:  Leake  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Paralim ni  [see  p.  411],  hut  Muller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  (Horn.  IL  il  500 ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  404 — 
406;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  t.  r. ; Leake, 
northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTI  NE  (,EA«paKrf>'7j  vf/<rov,  PtoL  iv. 
5.  § 70;  wdArj  A iyvwTov.  Steph.  B.  s.  c. ; ’EAe- 
tpdrrcov  irdAit,  Joseph.  B.  Jud.  v.  11  ; ’EAe'^arm, 
id.  ih.  : Elk.  ’EAeipavrielTT^t  and  ’EA«$arrfn|t  ; 
Strah.  xvii.  p.817  ; Elephantis,  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  10. 
s.  59.)  The  original  appellation  of  this  island  was 
ebo  ; eb  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbol  of  the  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Kosellini, 
Mon.  Stor.  4,  204.)  It  was  seated  in  iat.  24°  X., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  its 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  Meroe  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Egypt  Proper.  Its  frontier  position  and  its 
command  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod, 
ii.  17,  29, 30;  Agatharch.  de  Hub.  Mar.  p.  22;  Mela, 
i.  9 ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  61  ; Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  formed 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blcm- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
Bell  Pers.  i.  19.)  The  surrounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.  But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.  Its 
vines  and  fig-trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Theophrast.  Hut.  Plant,  i.  6;  Varro,  R. 
Rust.  i.  7):  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  Iijcsirct  el  Sag,  the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  roec  into  importance.  The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.  Its  successive  possessors 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than  the  monuments  of  Philae  at  ‘The  opposite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  island  were  a temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenouph 
II.,  a king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon ; and  the  Kilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  817  ; comp.  Plutrirch, 
Isis  et  Osir.  e.  43  ; Heliod.  Aethiop.  ix.  22  ; Euseb. 
Praepar.  Ecang.  iii.  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Manners  and  Customs, 
2nd  series,  i.  p.  47)  : “ The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elepliantinc  is  a staircase  between  two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  acconijwnied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars.”  The  numerals  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [W.  It.  1).] 

ELEPHANTOTIIAGI,  ELEPHANTO'MAGI 


ELEUSIS. 

('EXrefiarroipd'yoi,  fE\t>pa>rropdyot , Diod.  iii.  26 : 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771  ; Plin.  X.  II.  vi.  35,  viii.  13; 
Solin.  c.  25).  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  which 
rnamed  over  the  plains  north  of  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  and  derited  their  names  from  their  je- 
culiar  diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  eaten  and 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  have  been  denominated 
Asachnei  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  de  Rub.  Mar. 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodorus  (L  e.\  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elephant.  The  hooter  singled 
ont  individuals  from  the  herd,  and  ham-strung  thwj 
with  a sharp-pointed  knife, — a feat  which  often 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  hooter 
and  his  prey;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  tree* 
against  which  the  elephants  were  accnstomed  to  Wan. 
watched  for  their  falling  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  size  prevented  the  animals  from 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephants  at  leisure.  The  K!e- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  their 
game  to  the  markets  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  bides 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  ivory 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  for  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.] 

E'LEPHAS,  the  name  of  a mountain  and  a riief 
of  Aethiopia  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elcphas  (‘EAeipas  opos,  iv.  7. 
§§  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774)  was  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  between 
the  headland  Aromata  ( Cape  Gnardajm)  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Lit.  11°  N.  The  modem 
appellation  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fil  ( Cape  Felix). 
The  position  of  the  river  Elephas  is  uncertain. 
(HeracL  PeripL  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  Regia 
Cinnamomifera.  Strabo  (/.  c ) mentions  a canal 
(Stupu(),  apparently  port  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W.B.D.] 

ELEUSA.  1.  (’EAeowra,  'EActowrij).  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Cana  (Strab.  pp.  651.  652; 
Stadiasmus),  between  Rhodua  and  the  mainland, op- 
posite to  the  mountain  promontory  Phoenix  [Caria, 
p.  519,  b.],  4 stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8 stadia  in  circuit  (Strabo.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  small  island  marked  AUsta 
in  the  latent  maps. 

2.  Elkuba  (*£Afodira,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  Elae- 
US&A  ( ‘EA moiooa ; Eth. ' EAoio wr<r  ios , Steph.  B.  t.  r. X 
an  inland  close  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  a tenwds 
called  Sebaste  [Cilicia,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  Ana 
Minor . p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Eleas 
(‘EA«ot»i)  in  the  Stadixsmus. 

Stepbanus,  after  mentioning  the  Elaeussa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  islands. — oftiw 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  nor d. 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies ; but  perhaps  the  form 
’EAaioiWa  is  the  best.  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  (*EA*owroa).  1.  ha 
island  opposite  cape  Astvpalaea.  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  along  with  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  promontory  Sjaraeuir., 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Ep«- 
daurns.  There  art  several  small  islands  opposte 
this  promontory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  Jxuwna, 
probably  a corruption  of  Eleussa.  (Plin.  iv.  12. a 19: 
Boblaye,  Rrcherches , &c.  p.  65.) 

ELEUSIS  (’EAewrfr,  or  ’EAe vtriv : Fth. 
alnot).  1.  (Lepsina),  a demus  of  Attica,  belonj- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Hippotho5ntis.  It  owwi  its  ceiebnty 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dwnrter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the  mysteries  celebrated  w 
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honour  of  these  goddesses,  which  were  called  the 
Klcusinia,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  Grecian  mysteries  down  to  the  full  of 
paganism.  As  an  account  of  these  mysteries,  and  of 
the  legends  respecting  their  institution,  is  given  else- 
where {Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  EUtuinia),  it  only  remains 
now  to  speak  of  the  topography  and  history  of  the 
town. 

E leasts  stood  upon  a height  at  a short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis. 
Its  situation  jxnsassed  three  natural  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  was  in  a very  fertile  plain;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  hay,  formed  on  three  sides  by  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the 
island  of  Salami*.  A description  of  the  Eieuainian 
(also  called  the  Thriasian)  plain,  and  of  the  river 
Cephissus,  which  flowed  through  it,  is  given  under 
Attica.  The  town  itself  dates  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  supposed  advent  (fA<t/<rir)  of  l>emeter, 
though  some  traced  its  name  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Eleusis.  (Pous.  i.  38.  § 7.)  It  was  one  of  the 
12  independent  states  into  which  Attica  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  is.  p.  397.)  It 
was  related  that  in  the  reign  of  Eumolpns,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a war  between  the  two  states,  in  which  the 
Eleusinian*  were  defeated,  whereupon  they  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every 
thing  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  the  manage- 
ment. (Thucyd.  ii.  1 ft ; Pans.  i.  38.  § 3.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demos,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retnin 
the  title  of  w6\it  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ; Pans.  i.  38. 
§ 7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a privilege  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens. 
The  history  of  Eleusis  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Athens.  Once  a year  the  great  Eleusinian  proces- 
sion travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  has  been  already  described  at 
length.  [Attica,  p.  327,  seq.]  The  ancient  tem- 
pi.* of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
in  B.c.  484  (Herod,  ix.  p.  395);  and  it  was  not  till 
the  administration  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).  When  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Pehqioiine- 
aian  War,  they  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had 
secured  la-forehand,  but  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  only  a short  time.  (Xen.  Jlell.  ii.  4.  §§  8, 
seq.,  43)  Under  the  Romnns  Eleusis  enjoyed  great 
po*perity,  as  initiation  into  its  mysteries  became 
fashionable  among  the  Roman  nobles.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  a.i>.  396,  and  from  that  time 
disap|«ars  from  history.  When  Spin  and  Wheler 
visited  the  site  in  1676,  it  was  entirely  deserted.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  again  inhabited,  and  it 
is  now  a small  village  called  A(ip?ea,  which  is  only 
a corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

“ Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a low 
rocky  height,  a mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  separated  to  the  west  from 
the  falls  of  Meant  Cerata  by  a narrow  branch  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Hierum  of  De- 
ineter  and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis.  [‘  Castcllum,  quod  et 
imminet,  ct  cireumdatum  est  teinplo,’  Liv.  xxxi. 
25.]  A triangular  space  of  about  500  yards  each 
side,  lying  between  the  hill  and  the  shore,  was  occu- 
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pied  by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the  summit  of  an  arti- 
ficial embankment,  carried  across  the  marshy  ground 
from  some  heights  near  the  Hierum,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a castle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
lly/jintine  empire).  This  wall,  according  to  a com- 
mon practice  in  the  military  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  was  formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yards  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  along 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
citadel  ; but  they  are  mere  foundation*,  the  llieruin 
alone  preserving  any  considerable  remains.”  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  has  left  us  only  a very  brief  description 
of  Eleusis  (i.  38.  § 6):  “The  Eleusiniuns  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  another  of  Artemis  Propv- 
laea,  and  a third  of  Poseidon  the  Father,  and  a well 
called  Callichorum,  where  the  Eleusinian  women  first 
instituted  a dance  and  sang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Rharian  plain  was  the 
first  place  in  which  com  was  sown  and  first  produced 
a harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakes.  There  the 
so-called  threshing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus  are 
shewn.  The  tilings  within  the  wall  of  the  Hierum 
[i.  e.  the  temple  of  Dcmeter]  a dream  forbade  me 
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1.  Temple  of  Artemia  Propjlaca 

2.  Ouler  Prnpyl.ieum. 

3.  Inner  Pronylsemn. 

4.  Temple  of  Demeter, 
ft.  Well  of  Cnllirhnrum. 

a,  o, a.  Outer  Inrloaure  of  the  Sacred  Buildinga.  ; 

b.  b.  b.  Inner  Iiicluaure  of  the  Sacred  Buildings. 
H.  Harbour. 
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to  describe."  The  Rharian  plain  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ; 
but  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiquities  at  Eleusis  is 
described  by  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whoso  researches  a brief  account  is  given  by  Leuke. 
Upon  approaching  Eleusis  from  Athens,  the  first 
conspicuous  object  is  the  remains  of  a large  pave- 
ment, terminating  in  some  heaps  of  ruins,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a propylaeum,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acrtqiolis  of 
Athens.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  ruins  of  a small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Proprlaea.  (See  plan,  1.) 
“ The  peri  bolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaeum, 
formed  the  exterior  inclostire  of  the  Hicrum  (plan, 
n,  a,  a).  At  a distance  of  50  feet  from  the  propy- 
laenm was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
inclass  re  (plan,  6.  6,  6),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregular  j*>»tagon.  Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 
just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  ent  away  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laenm (plan,  3)  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  50  feet  in  length.  Towards 
the  inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a gateway  of  12  feet  in  width, 
which  was  decorated  with  niitse,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  this 
propylaeum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
until  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  l'entelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  ha* 
been  supposed  to  be  a fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple:  bat,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  the  unfinished  apj«irnnce  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  surface  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophortu,  serving  fur  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheiurn.” 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
6 fjLvoTixbs  trijKds,  or  rb  rtXttrrhfuov,  was  the  largest 
In  all  Greece,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a theatre  (ix.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it.  Its  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  about  n.  c.  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  i c. ; Plut.  Per.  13;  Diet,  of  B'wgr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  fared  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modem  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  sqnare 
within;  and  “comparing  tlie  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  {Per.  13), 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
by  28  Doric  columns,  of  a diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3 feet  2 inches; 
that  the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
•cross  tlie  cella,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  back;  and  that  they  were  surmounted  by  rang* 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  at 
Paestuin.  The  cella  was  fronted  with  a magnificent 
portico  of  12  Doric  column*,  measuring  6 1 feet  .it 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  only  io  4 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  platfom 
at  the  bock  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  tie 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  ascent  cf 
steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  from 
where  another  flight  of  steps  ascended  from  the 
platform  to  a portal  adorned  with  two  colomra, 
which  perhaps  formed  a small  propylaeum,  com- 
municating from  the  Hierum  to  the  Acropolis." 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  safely  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptnlemus,  or  to  that  of  Poeeidra. 
“ The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  whah 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  hill  of  Eleusis,  within  the  bifurcation  cf 
two  roads  leading  to  Megan  and  to  Eleutbene.  for 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a wall  and  portico'* 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleusis  was  the  inonament  of 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  30). 

The  town  of  Eleusis  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Cephissus,  which,  though  almost  dry  during  tbs 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spread  itself  over  a large  pan 
of  the  plain.  Demosthenes  alludes  to  inundaliuo*  at 
Eleusis  (c.  Catlicl.  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raised 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  consequence  cf 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  w as  speudinr 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Euseb.  Chron.  p.  81).  In 
the  plain  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  embankments  of  Hadrian.  To  the  saiue 
emperor  most  likely  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  » 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the 
plain  from  Eleusis  in  a north -eaaterly  direction. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  154,  seq-  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  cqin  represents  on  the  obverse  Demeter 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  bolding  in 
her  hand  a bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  reverse  a to «, 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Dcineter. 
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2.  An  ancient  town  of  'Boeotia,  on  tbe  riwr 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais.  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Athenae,  was  de- 
stroyed bv  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 : P*0*- 
ix.  24.  § 2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  PP* 
136,  293.) 

ELEUTHERAE.  [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHE'BION.  [Argos,  p.  201.  a.] 
KLEUTHEKNA  (*EA«v0tpra,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10: 
Scyl.),  a town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida.  at  a distance  of  50 
stadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (Sttufittm.).  and 
8 M.  P.  from  Sybritia  (Pent.  Tab.}.  Its  origin  was 
ascrilxxl  to  tbe  legendary  Curetea  (Steph.  B.  s-  * \ 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Ami  ton  (corop. 
Diet,  of  JUtvrr.  $.  v ) firet  accompanied  his  W*** 
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•ongs  to  the  “ cithara.”  (At hen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It 
■was  in  alliance  with  Cnossus  till  the  people  of  Polyr- 
rhenium  and  Lampe  compelled  it  to  break  off  from 
the  confederacy.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  55). 

Dion  Cassius  (xxxvi.  1)  has  an  odd  story  about 
a knot  of  traitors  within  who  gave  up  the  city  to 
<}.  Mete]  1 us  C rations,  making  a breach  through  a 
strong  brick  tower  by  means  of  vinegar.  It  was  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Hi  erodes;  and  the' number  and 
beauty  of  its  silver  coins  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  great  consideration.  (Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  31 1.) 
The  Venetian  BIS.  of  the  16th  century  mentions 
the  remains  of  this  city  as  being  so  enormous  as  to 
strike  the  eye  with  wonder  at  the  power  and  riches 
of  a people  that  could  afford  to  tear  such  stately 
monuments.  ( Mtis.  Clou.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 
Mr.  Pashley  ( Travels , vol.  i.  pp.  145,  310)  dis- 
covered vestiges  of  antiquity  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill  near  a place  still  called  Elethema,  about  five 
miles  S.  of  the  great  convent  of  Arkddhi,  which 
possesses  a Metckhi  on  the  site.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ELEUTHEROCI  LICES.  [Cilicia,  p.  621,  a.] 

ELKUTHEROPOLIS.  [Bethooabris.] 

KLEU'THERUS  (’EAfv0«pof),  a river  of  Syria, 
in  the  country  of  Hamath  (’Apaffins  x accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  ( 1 J face. 
xii.  25 — 30),  a little  to  the  south  of  which  Jonathan 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Demetrius.  Josephus 
*ays,  that  BI.  Antonios  gave  to  Cleopatra  all  the  cities 
between  Elentherus  and  Egypt  except  Tyre  and  Sidon 
( A nt.  xv.  4.  § 1 , B.  J.  i.  1 8,  § 5).  a notice  sufficient  of 
itself  to  disprove  its  identity  with  the  modem  Kati- 
mvjeh,  a little  to  tlie  north  of  Tyre,  and  considerably 
south  of  Sidon, — a theory  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  (See  the  references 
in  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
classical  geographers  all  place  it  considerably  north 
of  this  river.  Thus,  Ptolemy  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthosis  (Tor- 
tosa)  and  Simyra  ( Sttmra ) south  of  it  (v.  15). 
Strabo  also  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Orthosia, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  rocky  island  Aradus  (xvi. 
pp.  1071,  1072).  Pliny  places  it  between  Orthosia 
and  Simyra  (v.  20).  Blaundrell  was  the  first  to  indi- 
cate the  N ahr-tl- Keblr  (**  the  great  river”),  north  of 
Tripoli, as  the  modem  representative  of  the  Elentherus 
(Travels,  pp.  24, 25);  and  he  is  followed  by  Pococke 
(vol.  ii.  p.  204,  Ac.),  and  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  1 61 ), 
and  other  later  travellers.  Blaundrell  fonnd  A'oAr- 
el-Kebfr  to  be  six  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
northernmost  and  meet  considerable  of  three  streams 
that  water  the  very  fruitful  plain  of  Jnnia.  He 
noticed  also  to  the  north  of  this,  only  a quarter  of 
an  hour  south  of  Tortosa,  “a  river,  or  rather  a 
channel  of  a river,  for  it  was  now  almost  dry ; though 
questionless  here  must  have  been  anciently  no  in- 
con>iderable  stream  ; as  we  might  infer  both  from 
the  largeiwss  ot  the  channel,  and  the  fragments  of 
a stone- bridge  formerly  laid  over  it  ” (p.  19).  This 


is  about  half  an  nour  north  of  the  point  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  which  Rvad,  the  ancient  Aradns,  is 
situated,  and  therefore  accords  with  Strabo  better 
than  Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  is  too  far  south;  as 
Blaundrell  also  himself  intimates  (p.  25).  f G.  W.l 
ELGOVAE.  [Seloovab.] 

ELGUS  (■'EA'yov : Eth.  "EA7101,  ’EA7a7or),  a city 
of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Xanthus  in  his  Lyciaca. 
(Steph.  B.s.r.)  See  Bleineke’s  note  adSteph.  fG.L.l 
ELIBYRGE.  [Illiberis.] 

KLIM  (AlAelp),  the  second  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  next  to 
Blarah  (Exod.  xv.  27),  where  were  “ twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  three  Bcore  and  ten  palm-trees.”  This 
station  is  now  commonly  assigned  to  Wady  Ghu- 
rtmdel,  two  and  a half  hours  distant  from  Ain 
Ifatcdrah,  assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  be  Blarah. 
There  are  fountains  in  this  valley  ; and  a few  small 
palm-tree*  are  scattered  through  it  (Robin*™, 
Rib.  Res.  vol  i.  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  the  long  interval  of  eight  hours 
between  Wady  Ghurundel  and  the  month  of  Wady. 
el-Taiyibeh , the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  Wady  Useit  as  the  Klim  of  Exo- 
dus (p.  105).  But,  on  the  whole,  he  inclines  to  the 
first-mentioned  theory,  originated  by  Niebuhr  (De- 
scrip. de  r Arabie,  p.  348),  and  adopted  by  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fixes  Elim  at  Wady 
Waseil,  the  Useit  of  Dr.  Robinson — for  which  lie 
gives  the  following  reasons  ( ImtuIs  of  the  Bible, 
voL  i.  p.  174.): — “Here  we  found  a considerable 
number  of  palm-trees,  and  tolerable  water.  ...  As 
this  Wady,  with  these  requisites,  is  exactly  interme- 
diate between  thq  supposed  Marah,  and  the  situation 
of  tlie  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
Elim  of  the  Scriptures.”  Tor,  at  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  is  quite  out  of  tlie  question.  TG.  W 1 
ELIMAEI.  [Kumeia.1  J 

ELIMBEKRUM.  [Cumberiiis.] 

KLIM  El  A ('EAi/z<ia,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326;  Steph. 
B.)  or  ELIMIO’TIS  ('EAt*uwris,  Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
J*  § a district  to  the  SW.  of  Blacedonia,  border- 
ing upon  Eonlaea  and  Picria,  while  it  extended  to 
the  W.  as  far  as  the  range  of  Pindus.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Haliacmon,  and  may  be  defined  as 
comprehending  the  modern  districts  of  Grertnd, 
Venja , and  Tjersemba.  It  was  occupied  in  early 
times  by  the  Kliinaei  or  Elimiots  ('EAmiiwtcu,  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 21 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.),  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Blacedonian  princes. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  Though  a mountainous  and  barren 
tract,  Elimeia  must  have  been  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Blacedonia,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  as  there  were 
several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces 
from  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  waged  against  Olynthus,  Deni  as 
was  prince  of  this  country.  (Xen.  Bell.  v.  2.  $ 38.) 
It  was  finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth 
division  of  Blacedonia.  (Liv.  xlv.  30.)  There  was 
a town  called  Elimeia  (’EAlpaa,  Steph.  B.;  'EAu.ua, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 21),  where  Perseus,  L,  the  second 
year  ot  the  war,  B.  c.  170,  reviewed  his  forces,  (Liv. 
xliii.  21.)  The  site  of  this  town  is  probably  near 
Greretxi,  on  the  river  GrtmitiU.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  rol.  iii.  pp  305,  324,  339.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELINGA  (Hxlyya),  a town  of  Hisjmnia  Baetica, 
mentioned  only  by  l’olybins  (ii.  18).  Ukert  places 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baecula  (voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
379).  . [P.SJ 
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EI.IO'CROCA  (Lorca),  a city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  Hispania  Tarracooensis,  W.  of  Carthago  Nova,  ami 
on  the  high  rood  from  that  city  to  Castulo.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Iujkci. 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a ciritaa  ttipendiaria.  be- 
longing to  the  conveutus  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin. 

iii.  I.b.3;  Weasel  ing,  ad  I tin.  1.  c.;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 

voL  vii.  p.  217 ; Men  telle,  Esp.  Mod.  p.  153;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pu  1,  p.  406.)  [P-  S.J 

ELIS  (r\  *HAu,  l>or.  *AAiv,  whence  ‘•Alia'’  in 
PlauL  Capt.  ProL  9,  26  ; acc.'HAiSa  of  the  country, 
HAi*  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat.  “Klin”  and 
“ Elidem.”  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  “ val- 
lis,w  and  signifying  originally,  a hollow.  The  country 
was  also  called  ij  ’HAc  io,  Time.  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  102  ; 
y 'HAfiwr  Polyb.  iv.  77  ; Eliorurn  ager,  Plin. 

iv.  5.  s.  6.  Etk.  and  Adj.  ’HAfior,  ’AAeiov,  FA- 
AEIflN  on  coins,  Elius,  Eleus,  Alius,  Plant.  Capt. 
ProL  24.  ; ’HAkUtjt,  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ; ’HAcioko?, 
’HAia*dt). — Elis,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Matson  ia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Arnxti*  and  the  river  Lari&sus  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Xeda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Elm  Pkopkk  or  IIoLLuw  Eub,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxus  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys  ; Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion. from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  tlie  river  Al- 
pheius  ; and  TftlPHYUA,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheius  to  the  Neda.  Elia  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  Acito. 
KKlA  : the  name  of  Hollow  Elia  (n  xotArj  'HAii 
Thuc.  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountaiuoua  district  of  the  Acroreia  : but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern  ; 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatia  and  Triphylia. 

Those  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  only  five  divisions, 
made  Elia  and  Arcadia  only  one  district.  (Pa us.  v.  1.  | 
§ 1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  he  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  I 
ofishoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Erymanthus,  Pholoii  and  Lvcae- 
us,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
sea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus  ; the  rich  I 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ; and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plaius 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  hare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast.  Hence  Oxylus  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  hail  designed 
for  himself.  (Pant.  v.  4.  § 1;  Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a long  and  almost  unbroken  j 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  j 
natural  harbours,  if  a few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not  | 
Iwcuma  united  by  alluvial  deposits  with  tlie  mainland,  i 
]u  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  formed, — I 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
uniformity  of  tlie  coast,  and  afiord  some  protection  for 
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1 vessels.  Of  these  the  central  and  the  largwt  > 
| Chelonatas,  running  a considerable  way  into  the  v* 

| and  forming  on  either  side  one  end  of  a gulf.  Hr 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  CyUeoe,  aid  is 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  promontory 
Araxus.  The  southern  gulf  is  called  the  Cbriotulic 
and  U bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro- 
montory Ichthys,  which  also  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  Cyparissian  gulf. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  interrupts  the  ns- 
| tural  outlet  of  the  numerous  smaller  rivers,  and  »b- 
sorbs  them  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The  sea  al* 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast  ; and  thus  there  :s 
• formed  along  the  coast  a series  of  lagoons,  which  are 
| separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  saad-budi. 

Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  lagoons; 
1 and  the  whole  Elean  cuvst  upon  the  Cypaiisaiaa  hay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continuous  lagoons.  This 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  ooast  very 
| unhealthy  in  the  summer  months  ; and  the  vast 
[ number  of  gnats  anil  other  insects,  which  are  Fede- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impossible  ta 
j live  near  the  sex  The  modem  harbour  of  Anyth' 
I lias  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  abound 
j in  the  neighbourhood  (KoisyotivrAi  from  K aaaaaanar 
1 and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  itrrekai 

' Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  plague. 

■ (Zti/t  irSfu/iOf,  Paus.  v.  14.  § 1 ; comp.  Aelisn,  B. 
An.  v.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  supply  the  i> 
habjtants  witli  a vast  abundance  of  fish.  In  tl» 
i summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  numerous  oc 
| the  coast,  a small  opening  ia  made  through  the 
narrow  sand -banks  ; and  the  lagoons  thus  brovne 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  easily  taken.  They 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  is 
large  quantities.  This  fishery  was  probably  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  Apollo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sophugoa  (I'olemon.  p.  109.  ed.  Preller.) 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  Elis  are  not  favour- 
able to  its  becoming  on  independent  state,  lo  fact 
no  country  in  (j recce  is  so  little  protected  against 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Alpbeiu 
runs,  like  a highway,  through  the  centre  of  ESs: 
the  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boundaries, 
are  a very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  tie 
offshoots  of  atiil  higher  mountains ; while  the  towx 
and  villages  on  the  flat  c<ast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy’s  fleet.  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  its 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  w hole  laud  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius.  Its  terri- 
tory was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  always 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  tlrnn  once  by  an 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjoyed 
for  several  centuries  exemption  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  plares 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  un walled 
villages  and  country  houses  ; and  the  valley  ti« 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  full  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  country 
a sacred  appeal  ance.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  notice 
its  popuiousness  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitant* 
for  a country  life.  (Strab.  viii.  pp  343,  338; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  wa«  al*> 
much  indebted  to  tlie  expenditure  of  the  vast  number 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  country  once  ifl  four 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
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Hollow  Elis  is  more  extensive  xml  more  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (o i wtpioiKlSts  w6\u%) 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  It  consists  of  a fertile 
plain,  drained  by  the  river  Peneius  (ntjveios) 
and  its  trihntary  the  Ladon  (Adbwr).  The  Peneius 
rises  in  Mount  Erymanthus  between  two  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  flows  at  first  between  the  ravine  of  Berbini, 
and  afterwards  in  a north-westerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a more  open  valley.  The  Ladon,  called 
Selleeis  by  Hoiner  [see  Ephtra,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
Kttle  more  to  the  south ; it  also  flows  at  first  through 
a narrow  ravine,  and  falls  into  the  Peneius,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.  The  united 
stream  continues  its  course  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emerges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  G cutuni,  which  is  the  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  Cast  uni  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Chelonatas, 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneius  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Cbelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene, 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius,  and  the  promontory  Che- 
lonitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chclonatas  and  Cyllene.  Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Hercules  cleansing  the  stables  of  Augeias  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  changed  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  CyLlctiian 
gulf. 

The  plain  of  Gcutimi  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiquity,  as  we  leam  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  § 2), 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  byssus 
(a  speiies  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  § 6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  flax  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
whose  lands  are  adapted  for  these  crops.  The  vine 
was  also  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
,tbe  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  jars  spontaneously  filled  with 
wine.  (Paus.  vi.  26.  § 1.)  Elis  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Acliaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  forests 
of  ouks.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epcians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of  j 
oxen;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  (Orf.  iv.  634,  xxi.  346).  It  was  said 
that  mules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Paus.  v. 
5.  § 2);  but  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  Eleian  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  ihe  latter  country,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Arcadia, 
p.  190,  a.] 

Pisatis  (^  nitrons)  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpbeius.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcadia,  enters  a fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagunes.  North  of  the  Alpheios,  Mount 
VOL  L 
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PnoLOE  (♦oAdrj),  which  is  an  offshoot  of  Eryman- 
thus, extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  east  to  west, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpbeius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  857.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwards  far  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory'  was  called  in  ancient 
times  Ictithts  ('IxMs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  343)  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape:  it  now  bears  the  name  of  KaUt- 
kolo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Pi  wit  is;  and  accordingly  we  leam  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Phcia,  a town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  us  the 
promontory  ChelonatAs.  (Strab.  Tiii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towards 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpbeius. 

Triphylia  (Tpt<t>v\la)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a very  small  por- 
tion of  level  land,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  hero 
approach  almost  close  to  the  sea.  Along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a later  time  the 
Alpheius  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pbeius immediately  opposite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  OsaA  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356),  but  apjears  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Phellon  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  ♦eAAwea  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  ♦oAdrje).  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anigrus  flows 
into  the  sea  [Aniurus]  ; of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  Lapithas  (Aavitor,  Paus.  v. 
5.  § 8),  and  at  present  Smcrru i,  is  2533  feet  high; 
while  the  more  southerly,  called  in  ancient  times, 
Mi  nth  k (MiVffij,  Strab.  viii.  p.344),  and  now  A’ Irma 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet.  Minthe,  which  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Hades;  and  the  herb,  fromw  bich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Messenia. 

II.  History. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  the  some  stock  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Caucones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accessibility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  factories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doukt  that  to  them  the 
Eleiana  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bygsus,  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
butz.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  city  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Elishah , whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  ( Ezek . xxvii.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a large  extent  of  country  ; but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a similarity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  accidental. 

'I  he  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  (’E»«iot),  who  were  closely 
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Connected  with  tin  Aetoliana.  According  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  to  derive  all  their 
tribes  from  eponymous  ancestors,  the  two  brothers 
E perils  and  Aetolus,  the  soils  of  Endymion,  lived  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Elia.  Aetolus  crossed 
over  to  Northern  Greece,  and  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aetoiian*.  (Pans.  v.  1 ; Scymn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
derived  from  Eleius,  a son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurycyda, 
the  daughter  of  Endymion.  The  Epeians  wen*  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Eleians.  We  find  Epeians 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  but  alsu  in  Triphylia  and  in  | 
the  i>lan<U  of  the  Echinades  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Acheloua;  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elis 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  the  country  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians. 

Elfins  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Augeias,  against  whom  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  reward  for 
cleaiL'iug  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  335.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trojan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyxenus,  the  grandson  of 
Augeias,  was  one.  (Hum.  II.  ii.  615,  seq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  Pylians  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. tlie  former  extending  from  the  Corinthian 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  northwards ; but  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[Pylo*.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a vivid  picture  is  given 
in  a well-known  passage  of  Homer  (//.  xi.  670,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Pol/xesms  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  In 
the  time  of  his  grandson  tile  Dorians  invaded  Pelt*- 
pennesus;  and.  according  to  the  legend,  Oxvltis  and 
his  Aetoiian  followers  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest.  ( Diet . of  Biogr.  art.  JJeraclidae). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  under 
the  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a powerful  kingdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
toiian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Ocnomaus  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ; but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  disupjieura, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poctns.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pyiian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence;  but  whether  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetoiian  conquerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a con- 
federacy of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  place  in  Triphylia,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
l’ylian  monarchy.  The  Miuyae,  who  had  been  cx- 
jielled  from  Laconia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Parorcatne  and  Cau- 
cunes.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a state, 
consisting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Mease- 
nian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  some- 
times derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
cadian chief  (Poiyb.  iv.  77  ; Pans.  x.  9.  § 5)  ; but 


the  name  points  to  the  country  being  inhabited  U 
three  different  tribes, — an  explanation  given  by  tl» 
ancients  themselves.  These  three  tribes,  according 
to  Strabo,  were  the  Epeians,  tlie  Minyae,  and  the 
Elfians.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 

The  territory  of  Elis  was  thus  divided  between  the 
three  independent  states  of  Elis  Proper,  tbe  Pbxtis, 
and  Triphylia  How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know  ; bnt  even  in  the  eighth  century 
ii  c.  the  Eleians  had  extended  their  dominions  as  £*r 
as  the  Ned  a,  bringing  under  their  rule  tbe  cities  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia  During  the  historical 
period  we  read  only  of  Eleians  and  their  subjects  the 
Perioeci : the  Caucoues,  Pisatans,  and  Triphyfiaai 
eutirely  disappear  as  independent  races. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zeus  at  Olympia 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  city  Olympia  wax  situated.  Ujwa 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  of  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors  ; but  the  Pisatan; 
never  forgot  their  ancient  privilege,  and  made  many 
attempts  to  recover  it.  In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
n.c.  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eleians  of 
the  presidency  by  calling  in  tlie  assistance  of  Pheiikm, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  cele- 
brated the  festival.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
Spartans,  who  uot  only  restored  to  the  Eleians  the 
presidency,  but  are  said  even  to  have  confirmed  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 
(PauH.  vL  22.  § 2 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq. ; Herd. 
vL  127.)  In  the  Second  Messenian  War  the  Pisataus 
and  Tripbylians  revolted  from  Elis  ami  assisted  tlie 
Messenian*,  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans. In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  commanded  by 
their  king  Pantaloon,  who  also  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Olympia  by  force,  during  the  34th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  game* 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eleians.  (l'aus.  vi.  21.  §1, 
vL  22.  § 2 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ; respecting  the  con- 
flicting statements  in  the  ancient  authorities  as  to 
this  period,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voLiL  p.574  ) 
The  conquest  of  the  Meaaeniana  by  the  Spartans  must 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  submission  of  the  IV 
satans  to  their  former  masters.  In  the  48tb  Olym- 
piad (n.c.  588)  the  Eleians,  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaloon,  invaded  tlie  Pi* 
satis,  but  were  persuaded  by  Damophon  to  ret  ora 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  hos- 
tility. But  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (b.c.  572), 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Damopb® 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invaded  Elis,  assisted  by 
the  Dyspontii  in  the  Pi&alis, and  by  the  Macistii  and 
Sciilnntii  in  Triphylia.  This  attempt  ended  hi  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Eleians.  (Pan*,  vi.  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
time  Pisa  disappears  from  history  ; and  so  complete 
was  its  destruction  that  the  fact  of  its  ever  having 
existed  was  disputed  in  later  times.  (Strab.  vul 
p.  356.)  After  the  destruction  of  these  cities  we 
read  of  no  farther  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponueaian  War.  The  Eleians  now  enjoyed  a 
long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Spart*  ,n 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  peace  of  Nig*n 
b.  c.  421 ; but  in  this  year  a serious  quarrel  an** 
between  them.  It  was  a settled  policy  of  the  8far- 
tans  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  PeJojwn* 
nesus,  w hich  might  prove  formidable  to  them**h«, 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  support 
the  independence  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  p’nUi" 
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sula  against  the  greater.  Accordingly,  when  Le- 
preom  in  Triphyli*  revolted  from  the  Eleians  and 
craved  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
only  recognised  its  independence,  but  sent  an  armed 
force  to  protect  it.  The  Eleians  in  consequence  re- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a new 
league  with  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Mantineia.  (Thuc. 
v.  31.)  The  following  year  (b.c.  420)  was  the 
period  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival; 
and  the  Eleians,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additional  troops  to  Leprcum  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sacred  Truce,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  tninae.  and,  upon  their  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
excluded  them  from  the  festival.  (Thuc.  v.  49,  50.) 
The  Eleians  fought  with  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418);  and 
though  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  broke  up  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
continued.  Accordingly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  uj®n  the 
Eleians.  They  required  them  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  due  from  them  as  Spartan  allies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  thoo  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (b.  c.  402).  The  war  lasted 
nearly  three  years;  and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
compelled  to  purcluwe  peace  by  relinquishing  their 
authority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acmreia 
(b.  c.  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xen .HclL 
iii.  2.  §§  21 — 30;  Diod.  xiv.  34;  Paus.  iii.  8.  § 3, 
aeq.)  by  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reality 
stripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisatans 
availed  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ; but  as  they  were  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  'splendour,  the  Sjautans 
refused  their  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eleians.  (Xen.  llell.  iii.  2.  § 30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371).  by 
which  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epatninondas.  • The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (u.  c.  368),  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  tike  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  llell.  vL  5. 
§ 2,  vii.  l.§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Eleians  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Messenin.  In  B.  c.  366  hostilities  commenced 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
seized  by  force  Lasion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  farmed  part  of  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  c.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated. But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  almost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a garrison  on  the  hill  of  Cronion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  against  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, nearly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  democratic*!  party  in  the  city  rose  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  seized  the  acropolis;  but  they 
were  overcome,  and  fled  from  the  city.  Thereupon, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  seized  Pylus,  a place 
on  the  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9 miles  from 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
thecity.  (Xen.  llell.  vii.  4.  13 — 18;  Diod.  xv.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  365)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleians  between  their  city  and  Cyllene..  gained  a vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  du»treM>,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a diversion  in  their  favour 
by  invading  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  in  Elis  now  returned  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylus,  and  put  to  death  ail  of  the  demo- 
crat ical  party  whom  they  found  there.  (Xen.  llell.  vi. 
4.  §§  19 — 26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  364)  the 
104th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Sj«art^.ns 
from  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on.  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a battle  was  fought ; and  though  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 
as  well  as  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  llell.  vii.  4.  §§  28 — 
32;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  (b.  c.  362).  (Xen.  llell. 
vii.  4.  §§  33,  34.) 

Pansaniaa  re  lutes  that  when  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
civil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chacroneia. 
After  tho  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Paus.  v.  4.  § 9.)  In  b.c.  312  Tele- 
splionxs,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonua,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  principality  in  the  Pelojon- 
nesns;  but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptolemaeus,  the  principal  general  of  Antigonua 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xix.  87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a close  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Aetolic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeana,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,59, 
scq.)  The  Triphy  linns,  who  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  history  a rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  su- 
premacy, joined  the  Achaean*  as  a matter  of  course. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxiii.  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  final  war  between  the  Homans  and  the 
Achaean  League;  but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus, 
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became  subject  to  Rome.  The  Olympic  games,  how- 
ever, still  secured  to  the  Eleians  a measure  of  pros- 
perity; and,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempted  the  whole  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Julian,  Ep.  35.)  In  a.  d.  394  tlie 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosius,  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  tire  and 
sword  by  Alaric. 

In  the  middle  apes  Elis  apain  became  a country  of 
some  importance.  The  French  kniphts  at  Patras  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  Peneius,  where  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Oxvlus 
and  his  Aetolian  followers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  up  his  residence  at  A mlrcibida,  in  a fertile 
district  on  the  ripht  bank  of  tlie  Peneius.  Gottfried 
of  Viilehardouin  built  Glarmza,  which  became  the 
most  important  sea-port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  successors  Castro  Tome  tv  was 
built  as  tlie  citadel  of  Glarmza.  Gastuni  and 
San  tame  ri  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve- 
netians, under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
who  pave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Morta  the 
name  of  Belvedere,  from  the  citadel  of  Klis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  province  of  Belvedere  the 
milk -cow  of  the  Mona.  But  the  country  has  r.ow 
lost  all  its  funner  prosperity.  Pyryos  is  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  tlie 
malaria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Curtins,  IWopotuiesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  16,  srq.) 

III.  The  Citt  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  country.  . 
Just  before  tlie  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hills  into  | 
the  plain,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the  ■ 
south  by  a projectinp  hill  of  a peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  feet  in  height.  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis cf  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kalitskopi , which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere.  The  ancient  city  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  city 
(viii.  p.  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  ripht  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Pausanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  tlie  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  there  are  two 
or  three  small  villages,  which  bear  the  common  name 
of  PalsdpoH. 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
(/4  ii.  615);  but  in  tlie  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interior,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coast.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  Elis,  but  it 
ap}rars  to  have  been  a different  place,  situated  upon 
the  Lad  on  [Bi'PiiAftiUM ; Ephyra.]  Elis  tir>t 

became  u place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Pelnponnesus  by  the  l)orians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ac- 
tolian  followers  appear  to  liave  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kaloskopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  for  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocrat  ical  families  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  paying 
obedience  to  the  ruling  class  at  Elis. 


| Soon  after  the  Persian  wars  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocrat  ical  families  in  Elis 
abolished,  and  a democratical  government  established. 
Along  with  this  revolution  a great  change  look  plan 
in  the  city  of  Elis.  The  city  appears  to  have  tea 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  but  the  inha- 
bitant* of  many  separate  townships,  eight  acrunfri? 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  built 
round  the  acropolis  a new  city,  which  they  Wt  un- 
defended by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  thor 
j country.  (Diud.  xi.  54:  Strain,  viii  p.  336;  X*a. 
i HelL  iii.  2.  § 27.)  At  the  same  time  the  Limns 
wen*  divided  into  a certain  number  of  local  tribes; 

I or  if  the  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acquired  for 
the  first  time  political  rights.  The  Hellandirw,  «c 
[•residents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  formerly 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  families,  were  no* 

1 appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 

; and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  dk>w* 
the  increase  and  decrease  from  tin;e  to  time  of  the 
Eleian  territory.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  liic 
three  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided, — Hollow 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  four  tribe*. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fourfold  ancient  diri- 
siou  of  Hollow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  four  town- 
ships in  the  Pisatis.  Pausanias  in  his  account  cf 
the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  says  that  there  wen* 
12  Hellaiuxiieae  in  01.  103,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctm,  when  the  Eleians  rrtu- 
j vered  for  a short  time  their  ancient  dominion*,  bat 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
by  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribe*  was 
reduced  to  eight.  (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5.  6;  for  details 
see  K.  0.  Mtiller,  Die  Phylen  vim  Elis  und  Tito, 
in  fiheinisehes  Museum,  for  1834.  p.  167,  seq.) 

When  Pausanias  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
! present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masses  <f 
! tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a square  building  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  torn 
of  an  octagon  with  nic  lies.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  reconstruction 
of  the  dty,  and  to  assign  to  particular  sites  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23 — 26). 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasium 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  l)« 
greater  part  of  live  space  between  the  river  and  the 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a vast  inclosor* 
surrounded  by  a wall.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
faer  that  all  the  athletae  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a month’s  previous  training  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  indusure  bore  the 
general  name  of  Xystus,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gymnasium 
contained  three  subdivisions,  called  respectively 
Plethriuin,  Tetragonum,  and  Malco:  the  first  w 
called  from  its  dimensions,  the  second  from  its  shape, 
and  tlie  thin!  from  the  softness  of  tire  soil.  In  the 
Malco  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians.  called 
Lalichiutn  from  the  name  of  its  founders:  it  was 
also  used  for  literary  exhibitions. 

The  gymnasium  had  two  principal  entrances,  one 
leading  by  tlie  street  called  Siopc  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  of  Achilla* 
to  the  agora  and  the  Hellanodicseum.  The  aC*1™ 
was  also  called  the  hippodrome,  because  it  was  u» 
for  the  exercise  of  horses.  It  was  built  iu  the  ancient 
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style,  anJ,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  stone  or  colonnades,  its  staae 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  streets.  The 
southern  stoa,  which  consisted  of  a triple  row  of 
Doric  columns,  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  Hellano- 
dicae  during  the  day.  Towards  one  end  of  this  stoa 
to  the  left  was  the  Hellanodicaeon,  a building  divided 
from  the  agora  by  a street,  which  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  Hellanodicae,  who  received  here  in- 
struction in  their  duties  for  ten  months  preceding 
the  festival.  There  was  another  stoa  in  the  agora 
called  the  Corcyraesn  stoa,  because  it  had  been  built 
out  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken  from  the  Cor* 
cy means.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  Doric  columns, 
with  a partition  wall  running  between  them:  one 
side  was  open  to  the  agora,  and  the  other  to  a temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  was  a statue  of  the 
goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Phcidias.  In  the  open 
part  of  the  agora  Pausajiias  mentions  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacesius,  which  was  the  principal  temple  in 
Elis,  statues  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon), 
a temple  of  the  Graces,  a temple  of  Silenus,  and  the 
tomb  of  Oxylus.  On  the  way  to  the  theatre  was  the 
temple  of  Hades,  which  was  opened  only  once  in  the 
year. 

The  theatre  must  have  been  on  the  slope  of  the 
acropolis,  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  lying 
between  the  fcgora  and  the  Men i us,  which,  if  the 
name  is  not  corrupt,  most  be  the  brook  flowing 
down  from  the  heights  behind  Paleopoli.  Near  the 
theatre  was  a temple  of  Dionysos,  containing  a statue 
of  this  god  by  Praxiteles. 

On  the  acropolis  was  a temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taining a statue  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by 
Pheidias.  On  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  Curtius 
noticed  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Elis  was  Petra, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrlion  wjis 
shown.  (Pans.  vi.  24.  § 5.) 

IV.  Towns  in  Elis. 

1.  In  Hollow  Elis.  Upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
southwards  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus,  Hyr* 
mine,  Cyllene.  From  the  town  of  Elis,  a road 
le»l  northward  to  Dymc  in  Achaia  passing  by  Myr- 
ti-ntu  m (or  Myrsinus)  and  Bupkasium.  East  of 
Elis  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Acroreia 
or  highlands  of  Elis  was  Pyiajs,  at  the  junction  of 
the  l'eneius  and  La  don.  South  of  Pylos  on  the 
Lad  on  was  the  Homeric  Ephyka,  afterwards  called 
Oenoe,  North  of  Pylos  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  borders  of  Acliaia  was  Tiialamae.  East  of 
Pyle*  and  Kphyra,  in  the  Acroreiu,  were  Lakion,  I 
Opus,  Tiikaustus  (or  Thraestus),  Alium,  Eupa- 
gium,  Opus. 

2.  In  I'isatis.  Upon  the  Sacred  Way  leading 
from  Elis  to  Olympia,  Letkini  and  Dyspontium. 
Upon  the  coast,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Phkia. 
On  the  road  across  the  mountains  from  Elis  to 
Olympia,  Alesiaklm,  Salmon k,  and  Heraclkia; 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Makoana  (or 
Margalae)  and  Amphiooli.  Olympia  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  country : it  was  properly  not  a town,  but  only  a 
collection  of  sacred  buildings.  A little  to  the  east 
of  Olympia  was  Pisa,  and  further  cast  Harpinna. 

3.  In  Triphylia.  Upon  the  road  along  the  coast, 
Ei-itauum  (the  Homeric  Thryon),  Samictm, 
Tyrol  A real  led  from  Olympia  to  Lepreum,  on  | 
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which  were  Pylos  and  Macistus.  Lkpreum  in 
the  southern  part  of  Triphylia  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  Between  these  two  roads  was 
SciLLUd,  where  Xenophon  resided.  On  the  Alpheius 
to  the  east  of  Olympia  was  Phrixa,  and  southwards 
in  the  interior  were  A rpy  (afterwards  called  Kpeium), 
Hypana,  Typaneae.  The  position  of  Bolax  and 
STYLLAOIUX  is  uncertain. 

(Respecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leake, 
Morta . vol.  i.  p.  1,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  165,  seq.,  Ptlo- 
ponne tiara,  passim ; Boblaye,  Rrckerrhrs,  &c.  p.  1 1 7, 
seq.;  and  especially  Curtius,  Peloponnesos , vol.  ii. 
p.  1,  seq.,  from  whom  a considerable  part  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 
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ELISARI  (’EAwdpoi),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Bab-el- Mandeb),  between  the  Cassaniti  ou  tlie 
north,  and  the  Hoineritae  on  the  east  (vi.  7.  §7). 
They  are  doubtless  identical  with  tlie  El-Astjr  tribe, 
a district  of  Yemen,  described  by  Burchardt  as  **  the 
most  numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of  those  mountains, 
and  exercising  considerable  influence  over  all  their 
neighbours  (A'oter  on  tfte  Bedouins,  <fc.  p.  245); 
and  Niebuhr  lias  marked  on  his  map  of  Yemen 
“ a town  or  village  still  named  Elasera,  on  the  lulls 
above  Sabbia  WNW."  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  70, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148.)  [G.  W.) 

ELISON  (’EAiawr),  a tributary  of  tlie  Lupia 
(/rfjppe),  commonly  identified  with  the  A Ime.  At 
its  confluence  with  the  Lupia,  the  Romans  built 
the  fort  Aliso.  (Dion  Cass  liv.  33.)  S.J 

ELLASAK  (’EA.Aa<mp),  mentioned  only  iu  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  1)  as  the  country  of  Arinch,  one  of  the 
kings  associated  with  Chedorlaomer  in  his  invasion 
of  Canaan.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the  Elisari 
of  Arabia,  others  with  Assyria,  under  the  name  El- 
Asur;  but  all  is  pure  conjecture.  [G.  W.] 

KLLEBRI.  [Velibori.] 

ELLEPOKUS.  [Hellkporls.] 

EL  LOME'N  US  (’EAAojio'oi),  a town  in  Leucas, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to 
be  represented  by  tlie  port  of  Klimino.  (Thuc.  iii. 
94;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  23.) 

ELO'NE  (’HAeinj),  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Orthe 
and  Oloosson,  afterwards  called  LKlMoNtc(Afm»i'7j), 
according  to  Strabo.  The  same  writer  says  that  it 
was  in  nuns  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Olympus,  not  far  from  the  river  Eurotas, 
which  the  poet  culls  Titaresius.  Leake  places  it  at 
Sdost  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
3 Q 3 
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remains.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  739,  ix.  p.  440;  Stcph.  B- 
s.  v.  'HXdtnq;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii- 
p.  345). 

ELLO'PIA.  [Euboea.] 

E LORDS.  [Helorus.1 
ELU'RO.  [Lacetahi.J 
E'LUSA.  [ELU8ATK8.J 
ELUSA'TES,  a people  of  Aquitania  who  were 
subdued  b.  c.  56  by  P.  Crassus,  a legatus  of  Caesar 
(B.G.  iii.  27).  Pliny  (iv.  19)  enumerates  them 
between  the  Ausci  and  the  Sotiates.  [Ausci.]  Their 
chief  town,  Elusa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Rurdipala  ( Bordeaux ) to 
Xarbo  ( Sarhonne ).  It  is  called  Civitas  Elusa, 
and  is  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Mutatio  Scittio.  which 
is  Sotiuin  (5<m).  From  Civitas  Elusa  to  Civitas 
Austins  (Arndt)  is  30  51.  I*.  Claudianus  (in  Rtijin. 
L 137)  mentions  Elusa  — 

“ Invadit  mams  Elusae,  notistima  dudum 
Tecta  petens.” 

The  modern  town  of  Earns*,  in  the  department  of 
Gers , is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  Civitat , a 
corruption  of  Civitas.  Ammianus  (xv.  11),  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Elusa  in  Narbonensis,  which  is 
not  correct.  The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Civitas  Elusatium  the  metropolis  of  No- 
vempopulana.  [G.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a city  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Tolosa  ( Toulouse) 
to  Narbonne.  It  is  20  M.  P.  from  Toulouse  to 
Elusio,  and  33  M.  P.  from  Elusio  to  Carcaso  ( Car- 
cassonne).  The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dElztmne 
(EpliscdeMontferrand)seemstobethesite,  [G.L.]  ■ 
ELYCO'CI  ('EAwwomtoi),  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Augusta  their  capital.  D’Anville, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy’s 
Elycoci  is  a corruption  of  Hclvii ; and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a capital  Alba.  [Alba  HklVIORUX.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoci 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone , and  the  Helvii  arc 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYMA.  [Eltmi.] 

ELYMA.  [Elimeia.] 

ELYMA'IS  (tj  ’EAu/icui,  Strab.  xvi.p.  744;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  in  0.  T.  Elam;  ’EAu- 
fiaia,  Strnb.  xi.  p.  524 : Eth,  *L\vfuuot,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  522,524:  xvi.  p.  739;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 3;  ’EAajtT- 
t at,  Act  Apost.  ii.  9;'EAu/*oi,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  the  larger  district 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  iu  limits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctness.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  up  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another  | 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provinces  which  he  enumerates  to  the  east- 
ward of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p.  736).  The  most  distinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  joins  Susis  (the  province  of 
SuMana),  while  the  country  round  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymais  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehend  the  rugged  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  Media  and  N.  of  Susiana.  According 
to  Stephanus,  it  was  a part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susis ; 1 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  sometimes  subject  to  Assyria  and  sometimet  to 
| Babylonia  ( Isaiah,  xxii.  6;  Ezek.  xxxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elvmaht  to  tbs 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  (vi.27,  s.  31), — in  which 
[ view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitotnizer  of  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  148),  and  Ptoleniy  (vi.  3.  § 3),  — making 
its  northern  limit,  towards  Susiana,  the  rirer 
Eulaeus.  According  to  this,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  country  between  the  Eulaeus,  the  Omaris 
(the  boundary  of  Penis),  and  the  Persian  gulf,  h 
is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  a warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
different  periods  of  their  history  possessing  a widely 
diverse  extent  of  territory,  led  ancieut  geographers 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  little  precision.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  three 
eparchies  which  were  iucluded  iu  it,  Gabhna,  Ma<- 
sahatica,  and  Ccrbiana.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  745.)  In 
other  places,  the  Cossaei,  Paraetacac,  and  Uxii,  ind 
the  district  of  Sittacene  and  Apolloniati*,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  people  or  land  of 
Elymais.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732,736,739,744.)  In 
the  Bible,  Elam  and  Media  are  constantly  in  con- 
nection, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  that  remote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  much  of 
tne  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  aces 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  ( Isaiah , xxi.2;  Jer.xxv.25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  geographical  in- 
ferences. It  would  aeem  that  it  was  generally  held 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  were 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limits  of  the 
former,  also,  arc  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  wars 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymais  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavalry.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Ena, 
the  j»cople  of  Sosa  and  Elam  are  sejarately  Me- 
mo rated  (iv.  9);  though,  in  Daniel,  the  metn>- 
polis  of  Susiana,  is  placed  in  Elam  (viii.  2).  The 
government  of  the  country  wus  from  very  early 
times  under  independent  kings,  probably  robber 
chieftains  ; of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible ; Chedorlaomer,  the  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesis  (xir.  1),  and  A riocli,  daring 
the  rule  of  Nebuchodonoeor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).  Strabo 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Elymaei  alone 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a yearly  tribute  from  them  (ii- 
p.  722).  With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  province, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  tire 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  population  are  eonsklerrd 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Sbera  {Gen. 
x.  92).  Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  district,  there 
was  probably  a large  intermixture  of  an  Ind o- Ger- 
manic element.  (See  comparison  of  Elam  with  the 
Pelilvi  Airjama  by  Muller,  Jour.  AsiaL  voL  vii. 
p.  299.)  The  character  of  the  people,  « ^ 
scribed  in  the  Bible,  is  in  accordance  with  the  notices 
of  the  classical  writers.  Like  the  Persians  (f  htrr 
times,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cossaei,  they  t**®1 
principally  to  have  used  the  bow  and  arrow,  (/«*£. 
xxii.  6;  Jer.  xlix.  35  ; Appian,  Syr.  32;  Strab.  xvn. 
p.  744 ; Liv.  XXXV.  48,  xxxvii.  40.)  There  was,  how- 
ever, besides,  a considerable  settled  population,  who 
cultivated  the  plain-country.  It  has  been  osn*J 
docribe  several  towns,  as  Scleuccia,  Solace,  Saeirate, 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  Eulaeus,  Hcuy- 
phon  or  Uedypnus,  and  Cuprates,  as  befongmg 
Elymais.  As,  however,  they  belong  with  equ 
justice  to  the  larger  and  better  knowu  province 
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Snsiana.  they  are  so  considered  in  the  present  work. 
[Sl'SIAIA.] 

2.  A district  of  Media  Magna,  situated,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (ri.  2.  § 6),  to  the  N.  of  the  region  which 
ho  calls  Choroinithrene.  Polybius  places  a tribe, 
whom  he  calls  Elymaei,  in  the  mountain  region  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (v.  44).  It  is  not  clear  where  it 
was  situated,  and,  as  must  of  the  authorities  usually 
referred  to  (as  Strab.  xi.  p.  524,  xv.  p.  732)  apply 
as  well  to  the  more  important  Elyinais  of  Susiana, 
we  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
another  Elymais  in  the  position  relative  to  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Polybius  seem  to  have  imagined. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  of  the  people  of 
the  Susianian  province  may,  at  some  period,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 
the  varying  boundaries  of  the  greater  country, 
Media.  ' [V.] 

E'LYMI  ('EAvpot:  the  form  "EA vpot  and  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island,  but  distinct  from  the  Sicclians  and 
Sicanians.  (Scyl.  p.  4;  Thuc.  vL  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  derived  them  from  a Trojan 
origin:  this  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucydides  (/. c.); 
and  the  history  of  their  arrival  and  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  is  circumstantially 
related  by  Dionvsius  (i.  52).  In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  their  eponymous  hero  Elymus  Is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestus  or  Accstes.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  un- 
derstood, as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
PeUsgic  extraction.  A wholly  ditferent  tradition 
was.  however,  preserved  by  Hcllanicus,  who  repre- 
sented the  Elytni  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
migration  of  the  Siculi.  (Hellan.  ap.  Hionys.  i.  22.) 
S ylax  also,  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  constant  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solus,  and  P anon n us.  and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  early  period  as  co-operuting  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  hod  attempted 
to  form  a settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  their 
establishment  at  Lipara.  (Thuc.  1.  c.\  Pans.  x.  11. 
§ 3.)  No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  later  times  as 
a separate  people:  their  two  cities  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  tea  great  extent  Helleniscd,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a passage  of  Dionysius 
(i.  52),  in  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
leading  should  be  'E pvica,  as  suggested  by  Sylburg 
and  Cluver.  (Sylburg.  ad  loc.;  Cluver,  SiciL  p. 
244.)  [E.  11.  II.] 

ELY'MIA  (*EA vpla),  a town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the , boundaries  of  Mantineia  and  Orchomcnus,  pro- 
bably situated  at  Lcridhi , where  there  are  ancient 
remains.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 13;  Leake,  Pclopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  229.) 

E'LYKUS  (’EAupoj : Eth.  ’EAopior,  Steph.  II.), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  Scylax  (6 'tog.  Grace.  Min. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Lissu*.  It  had  a harbour,  St’iA  (St/ta,  Steph.  II.), 
situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Island,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poeeilassus.  ( Stadium .)  Pnnsanios(x.  16.  §3) 
states  that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Crete.  Ho  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  suck 
to  Phylacis  aud  Phylander,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Co-manor  at  Tarrha. 
| It  was  the  birthplace  of  Tlialetus  (Suid.  ».  r.),  who 
' was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cretic  rhythm, 
the  national  jwrans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrua  appears  in  Hicrocles*  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pashlejr 
( Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
Palace  ikastron  near  Jihodowini.  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a building  consisting  of  a series 
of  arches:  next,  vestiges  of  walls,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
tbe*e  must  originally  have  been  two  miles ; at  a 
alight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Further  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Suia,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  llaghio-Kyrko.  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (Capt.  Graves,  Admiralty 
Chart,  in  Mum.  Clou.  Antiq.  voL  ii.  p.298.) 

The  coins  of  this  city  have  the  type  of  a bee  upon 
them.  (Pellerin,  lice,  des  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mionnet,  Supplement,  vol.  iv.  p.  319.)  [E.  II.  J.] 


EMATHIA  ( H paBlr]),  a district  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (//.  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
region  beyond  the  Haliacmon  and  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  Olyinpcne  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Yerria , Xiaustu,  and  VodhetM, 
and  poeseaiing  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water, 
and  lake,— was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (viL  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Brigea,  who  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  the  Tcmcnidae;  and  Herodotus  (viii. 
138),  in  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermios, 
seems  to  show  that  their  position  was  round  Benea. 

Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extensive  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood ; and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 39)  advanced  its  limits  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  § 4) 
and  Livy  (xl.  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  Iliad, 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Paeonia,  but  this 
3 © 4 
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may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  previously  it 

had  been  inhabited  by  the  Taeouian  rwt. 

Kraathia  was,  after  the  Roman  conquest,  included 
in  the  third  mriitfi  of  Macedonia,  and  contained 
the  following  cities: — Bkroka,  Citium,  Akgak, 
Kukssa,  Cvbkiils,  Aijcopia,  Kuhopus,  Ata- 
lanta,  Goktynia.  and  Iimimknk.  (Leake,  Sortk* 
em  (ireeee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  442 — 447.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KM'BATUM  (t6  "LpMaro*),  a place  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Erythrxe,  mentioned  by  Theopompas  in  the 
eighth  book  of  hU  Hellmica  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  It 
appears  from  Thucydides  (iii.  29)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast.  [G.  L.] 

EMBOLIMA  ('EptfAyia,  Arrian,  iv.  28;  Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 57;  Ecbolima,  Curt  viii.  12.  § l),  a town 
apparently  in  Bactriana,  though  considered  by  Pto- 
lemy to  bo  within  the  arbitrary  division  of  ancient 
India  which  he  calls  **  India  intra  Gangem."  It 
was.  according  to  him,  near  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  rock  Aornus, 
near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  at  the  modern 
Ambnr.  or  Amb.  The  narrative  of  Curtins  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  its  position,  nor  indeed  with  any 
other  place  in  tlcis  part  of  the  country,  as  he  places 
Embolima  at  sixteen  marches  from  the  Indus.  It 
was  made  by  Alexander  a magazine  for  the  hoops 
of  which  Cratcrus  was  left  in  charge.  (Wilson, 
Ariana , p.  191.)  [V.j 

KMK  KITA  AUGUSTA.  [Augusta  Emkrita.] 

EM  ESA  or  E MISS  A ("Epiatra:  Eth.  'E punjvoi), 
a city  of  Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  tlut  part 
of  tlie  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontcw  (v.  15.  § 19),  to  which  Pliny 
assigns  a desert  district  beyond  Palmyra  (v.  26). 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  mag-  j 
nificent  temple  of  the  Sun;  and  the  appointment  of 
its  young  priest  Bassianus,  otherwise  called  Elaga- 
balus  or  Heliogabalus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  by  the  Roman  legionaries  of 
Syria  (a.  d.  218;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  $.  v.  Elagabalus). 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa  that  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  was  defeated  by  the  em[*ror 
Aurelian,  a.  n.  272.  (Vopisc.  Attrel.  25.)  It  was 
originally  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  names  of  Sampsicenunus  and  lambliclms  are 
preserved.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  It  was  made  a 
colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by  Caracalla  (Ulpian, 
ap  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1),  and  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia.  (HierocL;  Malai. 
xii.  p.  296,  ed.  Bonn.) 

There  are  still  extant  coins  of  Caracalla  ami 
Elagabalus,  in  which  it  is  called  a colony  and  a 
metropolis.  On  the  coins  of  Caracalla  it  is  called  a 
colony,  and  on  those  of  Elagabalus  a metropolis,  to 
which  dignity  it  was  no  doubt  derated  by  the  Latter 
emperor.  The  annexed  coin  of  Caracalla  represent: 
on  the  reverse  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  (Eckhel,  vol 
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iii.  p.  311.)  The  present  name  of  Emesa  is 
UemM.  [G.  W.] 

EM  IMS  ('Omit*,  ’Eufioan),  the  very  ancient  in- 
Itabitants  of  Moab,  a gigantic  race,  as  their  same 
imports,  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Lot  [Moas] 
(Jjeut.  ii.  10.  11),  having  been  then  lately  weak- 
ened, as  would  appear,  by  the  defeat  they  had  ex- 
I pericnced  in  the  valley  of  Kiriathaira  from  Cbedw- 
laoiner  and  the  confederate  kings,  as  recorded  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  5).  [G.W.] 

EMMA'US  ('E/xjuaow).  1.  A village  of  Judaea 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13  ),  distant  sixty 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  tl>e  Xmpiov  'Appaovs  of  Josephus,  which 
he  says  iv***1  T"r  *1  tpoaaKvpssw  <rr  aStovi  (fa- 
it orr  a,  in  which  Vespasian  established  a colony  of 
800  veterans.  ( B . J.  vii.  6.  § 6.)  A tradition, 
originating  apparently  in  the  14th  century,  whk-k 
has  fixed  its  site  at  the  village  of  El-Kkwbeibtk, 
has  no  value  whatever,  and  the  distance  does  tot 
coincide  (Robinson,  B.  H.  voL  iii.  pp.  65.  66).  A 
i more  ancient  and  consistent  tradition,  which  still 
1 prevails  among  the  Greeks,  identifies  it  with  the 
village  of  Kurignt-tl-Anub,  popularly  called  .44*- 
Gooth,  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jafix, 
about  1.J  hoar  from  the  former  city  The  aatbea- 
■ ticity  of  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  existew* 
at  the  present  day  of  a native  village,  on  the  nail 
j between  Jerusalem  and  A u r iga t-tl-Anub.  nauxd 
Colonia  or  Kttkmia,  obviously  deriving  its  name 
from  the  military  colony  established  in  the  district 
of  Ammons  by  Vespasian.  It  is  still  celebrated  for 
its  waters,  os  it  was  in  the  time  of  Julian,  who 
attempted  to  stop  the  fountain  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it.  (Tbeophanes, 
cited  by  Rrland,  PuIatuL  p.  759.)  It  is  often  coo- 
founded  with  the  following,  as  it  is,  indeed,  by 
Theopbanes. 

2.  A city  of  Palaestinc,  about  eight  or  ten  mil« 
from  the  former  (with  which  it  has  been  often  coo- 
founded),  still  retaining  its  ancient  name  almod 
unchanged,  being  now  called  A mmteus.  In  classic 
times  it  was  designated  Kicopolis,  in  commenda- 
tion, as  is  suggested,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(Willibald,  ap.  Reload,  p.  760.)  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  by  Jt**phm 
(cited  in  Reland,  pp.  428,  429,  758,  759),  and  « 
joined  with  Lydda  and  Thamna.  The  Itioeranura 
Hiorosolymitanum  places  it  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem ; and  St.  Jerome  accurately  states  its 
position,  wubi  incipiunt  m on  tana  Judaeae  coosur- 
gere"  (Comment,  in  Daniel,  xii.);  but  both  he  aod 
Eusebius  erroneously  identify  this  city  with  the 
village  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  (Epitaph. 

and  de  Locis  Uebraicis , ad  coc.  ’Eppaovt.)  Pliny 
(v.  14)  seems  to  make  the  same  mistake,  when  he 
writes  of  it  as  a toparehy — u Fontibos  imgnani 
I Emmauin,  Lyddain,  Joppicam,"  — * characteristic 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  the  village  of  St.  Luke 
than  of  the  city  Nicopolis,  whose  site  is  still  marked 
by  a village  bearing  the  same  name,  and  trace  of 
ancient  ruins,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north,  of  (be 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  ibe  immediate 
I vicinity'  of  Latritn,  the  “ Castellum  boni  Latroaia"  of 
j the  Crusades. 

3.  ('Appa oiir.)  Tho  name  given  by  Josepbui 
(Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 3,  B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 2)  to  the  u*Ji- 

| citutl  hot-springs  of  Tiberias,  and  which  be  inter- 
prets to  mean  u warm  baths,"  probably  identifying 
I the  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hanunalh;  whkh  in- 
J dine*  Dr.  Robinson  to  regard  the  ancient  town  ot 
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ILimmath  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Josh.  xix.  35) 
as  rej»re.sented  in  these  hot  springs.  (B.  lift.  vol.  iii. 
I*.  260.)  [Tiberias.]  [O. W.) 

EMO'DI  MONTES  (ra  ’H^«5d  5pi 7,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  511,  xv.  pp.  698,  715;  Ptol.  vi.  15;  rb  ‘HfiusSbv 
vpot,  Diod.  ii.  35;  Dionjs.  748,  1146;  rh  ’Hu«5a, 
Ptol.  vi.  16;  6 ‘HpceSdt.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  Arrian, 
Ind.  2;  Eustath.  ad  Diunys.  748;  Kinodus,  Plin.  v. 
27 ; llemodes,  Mela,  i.  15.  §2,  iii.  7.  § 6;  Emodon, 
Ainra.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  out  to  the 
Grecian  mind  only  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
J/imalayah  which  is  nearest  the  country  of  the  five 
rivers  of  W.  India,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  wo 
most  date  a new  era  for  Asiatic  geography.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  cam- 
paign of  Seleucus  Xicutor,  the  long  residence  of 
Megasthenes  at  the  court  of  Sondracuttus,  and  the 
researches  made  by  Patrocles,  the  general  of  Se- 
leucus, and  tiie  most  veracious  ({}« urra  if'euSdAo'yos) 
of  all  writers  concerning  India  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70), 
seem  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  E. 
portions  of  tho  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  the  Roman 
writers,  views  more  or  less  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicaearchus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  haring  been  the  first  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaus  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imuon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
different  names  of  ParopAinbus,  Emotion,  Itnaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratuftth.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
xi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Ilimalayah 
range  or  Hindou-kusk,  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  of  Demavend,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  tile  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
But  Strabo  (xi.  p.  511),  in  a passage  where  he  de 
scribes  the  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detail.  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
sea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  far  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  different  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus;  but  among  the 
barbarians  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
pamisus,  the  Emodes  and  Itnaon  taking  different 
names  in  different  parts.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ap. 
Le.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenous  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Himalaya,  applied  to  a chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Haughton  in 
the  laws  of  Manu.  It  is  the  “ abode  " ( dlaya ) of 
“ »now  " (hitna).  The  grent  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Riinuitpinn  and  the  Mahdbhiirata , speak  of 
J Umar  tin  and  Himavat — “ snowy,”  u wintry.  Imaus 
is  derived  from  l/imavat  (Bohlen,  Das  Alte-Itulun, 
vuL  ».  p.  11),  an  etyinol<»gy  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who.  after  speaking  of  the  Montes  Emodi, 
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adds,  “ quorum  promontoriura  Imaus  roratur,  inco- 
la rum  linguA  nivoauin  significant®  ” (vi.  17).  Tho 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  “golden  mountains”  (he- 
inddri) — hema , “ gold ; " adri,  “ mountain  ” — either 
because  of  the  supposition  that  there  were  rich 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kinchan,  or  in  allusion  to 
those  fires  of  the  setting  snn  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Hiinalayah  which  gild  its  highest  summits,  as 
described  in  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Kdliddsa, 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  conceived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nume- 
rous materials  by  Marinos  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
versed by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  pro- 
longed from  the  E.  to  the  W.  in  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  they  applied 
the  name  of  Kinodus  or  Emodi  Montes.  They  inay 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the* 
colossal  Himalayan  range  (fxiyioTov  Spot,  Agathcm. 
ii.  9),  extending  along  Nepaul,  and  probably  as  far 
as  Bhotan.  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely mode.  Thus  Dionysius  Periegctes  (ii.  62) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bulbed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  ('OrropoKb^ftat) 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geography  of  India  The  Ottorocorras 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  Uttara-Kuru  of  the  Vedas  and 
Mahdbhdrata , the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Colebrooke,  A tint.  Research,  vol.  viii. 
p.398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  §64) 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kuru. 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  forms  (**  Contra  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  speciem  consertae  celsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Seres;  a Septentriono 
nivusae  solitudini  cohaerent,"  /.  e.)  whicli  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Asia  Tho  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Bk- 
l*YRRHUS  (rb  B foot,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doanas  (Iratcaddy);  Damask  or 
Dam  a si  I Montes  (rd  Ad/xaaoa  Spy,  Ptol.  L c.), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Doiuas;  and  Skmantimni 
Montes  (rb  HfpxasOiybv  bpos,  Ptol.  L c.),  from 
which  the  rivers  Skuas  and  Aspithra  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  A tie  Centrale , vol.  i.  pp.  140 
— 145;  Gossclin,  Geographic  des  Andrus , vol.  iii. 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Ritter,  Erdhtndc , vol.  ii. 
p.  185,  vol.  v.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE’SIUM  (E^wepeffior),  a promontory 
mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  between  Aulis  and  Euripus. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  Straits.  (Dicaearch.  St  at.  Grace. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPOTUA  (rd  ’Z/xwopsTa),  was  at  first  the  name 
of  a number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  those 
towns  lay.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  § 6,  iii.  23.  § 2,  Exc. 
Leg.  18;  Appian,  Dun.  72;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  xxxiv. 
62  : see  further  Africa,  p.  68,  b.,  and  Byza- 

ettm.)  [P.  s.] 

EMPO'IUAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPORIUM  (Zpwoptat, 
Ptol.;  ’Efisopsiov,  Polyb.,  Strab.;  'E fxwbpior,  Ptol.: 
I .1  mpurias ),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  His- 
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pania  Tarraconens»s,on  the  small  gulf  ( G . of  Rosas) 
which  lies  below  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianus  ( Eluria ), 
which  formed  its  port.  Its  situation  made  it  the 
natural  landing-place  from  Gaul;  and  as  such  it 
was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Phocaeans  of 
Maasalia.  Their  first  city  (afterward*  called  the 
Old  Town)  wa*  built  nn  a small  island,  whence  they 
passed  over  to  the  mainland:  and  here  a double  city 
grew  up, — the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Julius  Caesar  added  a 
body  of  Roman  colonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards ; 
and  the  place  gradually  coalesced  into  one  Roman 
city.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a muniripium.  (Liv.  xxi. 
60,61,  xxri.  19,  xxviii.  42,  xxxiv.  9;  pnlyb.  hi.  76; 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  159,  160;  Mela.  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 ; PtoL  ii.  5.  § 20;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.;  Scylax.  p.  1 ; 
Seymn.  Cb.  203;  Sil.  ltal.  iii.  369,  xv.  176;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  645.  v»»l.  iii.  p.  66; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  4 1 , SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  82 ; Ses- 
tini,  p.  139;  Num.  Goth  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  49; 
Ukert,  toL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  S.] 


COIN  OF  KUrORlAE. 


EMPO  RICUS  SINUS  (A  'E^wopnth*  itoAtos),  a 
gulf  OQ  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween tho  towns  of  Sala  (Sale*)  and  Lixus  (EL 
Araish).  It  derived  it*  name  from  the  mercantile 
settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Strabo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
country  was  overflowed  7 stadia  inland;  a statement 
confirmed  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  cover 
the  district.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  825,  829;  Ptol.  ir. 

10  [J’-s.] 

E'MPULUM  (A  mpiglione),  a small  town  of  La- 
tium,  a dependency  of  Tibur,  which  was  taken  in 
B.  c.  355  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  clue  to  its  poritiau ; hut  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a place  called  Ampi- 
glione  (about  5 miles  E.  of  Tivoli,  on  the  road  to 
Sicilumo ),  as  those  of  Em  pul  um.  Considerable 

portions  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tufo — the  ouly  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  cmiMnictiou;  but 
they  are  not  of  a massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably user!  in  later  times  as  that  of  a Roman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Home,  pp.  199 — 2U1;  Nibby,  Din~ 
tomi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  11.)  [E.H.B.J 

ENCUELANES  (’EyxeAdwej),  a people  and 
town  of  illyricum,  situated  on  the  \Yr.  shore  of  take 
Lychnitis.  in  Dassarctb,  subdued  by  Philip  u.  c. 
216.  (Polyb.  v.  108.  § 8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCilE'LEES  (’Eyx*A«*s),  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
whom  the  ancient  geographer  Hccataeus  (Fr.  66 — 
70,  cd.  Klausen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taulantii. 
Scylax  (Fr.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi- 
dainnus  and  the  Taulantii.  This  tribe  arc  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Cadmus.  (Comp 
llerod.  v.  61.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
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ENDOR  (AtvZd'p,  LXX.  ; 'Br8*f*r,  Jowpk;  J 
Hv&wp,  ‘AifvSwp,  Euseb.),  ariiiage  in  Palestine,  in-  | 
famous  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Sacl  ter  I 
his  consultation  of  the  sorceress,  on  the  ere  of  tl* 
battle  of  Gilboa.  (1  Nans,  xxviii.  7,  Ac.)  It  « j 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  M&na&seh,  on  this  swe  I 
Jordan  (Josh.  xix.  11),  and  is  placed  by  Eusebios 
and  St.  Jerome  ( Onomast.  s.  r.)  at  the  distance  cf 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tatar.  It  was  s 
large  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  wador  do 
same  name,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Li; tic  Hr?- 
mon,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  mark  «f  idsggsl* 
cation  furnished  by  Eusebius.  (Robinson,  Bib.  lieu 
vuL  iii.  p 225.)  [CL  W.) 

E NEA  (’Ewea).  Strata  (p  552)  mattfim  flam 
places,  on  the  authority  ut  Demetrius  of  taepu*.  u> 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepus;  and 
these  places  are:  “ Enea,  a village  (kxov),  atd 
Agyria  and  Alazia."  In  another  passage  Strabo  (p 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says  ; “ Od  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichne  and  PsUf- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines;”  and 
again  be  says  that  “ P&laescepsis  is  distant  50  stadia 
from  Aeneia,  and  30  from  the  Aesepus.*  It  is  plain 
that  Enea,  Nea.  and  Aeneia,  are  all  the  same  phut, 

I and  therefore  there  is  some  error  in  Strabo's  text. 
Gnwkord  (7  rural.  Strab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S0,  580. 
note)  takes  ’Er«a  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  fire:  <x 
these  passages;  and  *EWa  or  AiVcia  to  be  the  tn* 
name  in  the  second.  He  tak»*s  Enea  to  be  the 
modern  Ene  or  Finish,  near  the  junction  of  ttw 
branches  of  the  Mender e Chau  As  to  this  fWDt 
see  Nka  and  Neaxdria.  [G.  Lj 

KN  EG  I.  AIM  (’EeoyoAAuu,  LXX.;  ’AyoAArijit, 
Euseb.),  a city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Ezetal 
(xlvii.  10);  placed  by  Eusebius  8 miles  south  d 
Areopolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  ( Onomast.  a.  v.),  but  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bur- 
den of  Moab  (xv.  8).  St.  Jerome  (Comment,  i* 
Ezek.  1.  c.)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [0.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  ('Hyarrd).  1.  A city  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  designated  "the 
valley"  or  “the  plain"  (Josh.  xv.  34),  which 
bordered  on  the  great  plain  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  the  cities  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  by  villages  beanni; 
the  same  name,  enable  os  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Another  city  of  the  same  name  was  situated  ir. 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21),  and  assigned 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.J 

ENGEDI  (’AyitdSnS  *d-  'EryaM/,  si.  ’H»y«4Si, 
LXX.;  ’Eyyaa*,  ’EyyaSai,  'Eyyw&i,  Joseph-;  'Ey* 
ydSSa.  Ptol. ; Etlu  'Eyyitbyros),  a city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  (Josh.  xv.  62),  giving  its  name  to* 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Ses  (l  &***- 

xxiv.  2).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Hazezoo-tamar, 

when  it  w as  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  (Geasaxiv. 

7 ; 2 Chroiu  xx.  2.)  It  was  celebrated  in  old  times 
for  its  vineyards  ( Cant  i.  1 4),  and  Pliny  rectal*  i* 
sc  ond  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  paho- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St.  Jerome  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Comment.  <* 
Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and*  stated  by  J«ephus  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix.  1.  § 2).  Itg*" 
j its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  topmhies  d Jud*a 
(B.J.  v.  3).  Jt  took  its  name  — “Fountain  of  the 
| wild  Goats"  (still  called  'Ain-JUU*/) — frvxn s a*pcu* 
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spring  issuing  ont  of  the  limestone  rock  at  the  base  I 
of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  800  or  1000  feet 
high,  down  the  face  of  which  was  the  only  approach  I 
to  the  town,  by  a zigzag  path  cnt  in  the  rock.  The 
city  was  situated  on  a small  plain  between  the  foun- 
tain and  the  sea,  and  some  taint  traces  of  buildings 
may  still  be  discovered.  Owing  to  the  enormous  de- 
pression of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  climate  of  tills  spot, 
shut  in  on  all  sides  hut  the  cast  by  rocky  mountains, 
has  a temperature  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  its  fruits  consequently 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a month  before  thane  of  the  hill 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a few  Arabs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  relaxing  influence  of  this  almost  tropical  climate. 
(Kcland,  PaUiestina , p.  763  ; Robinson,  Bib.  Pea. 
ToL  ii  p.  209,  &c.)  [G.  W.J 

ENGU1UM  or  ENG  YUM  (‘'Eyyvoi',  Diod.,Steph. 
B.,  E"y7vioi',Plut.:£‘fA.,Eyyi»4»'oy,  Enguiniis:  Gangi 
JV/ere),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater.  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a colony  of 
Cretans,  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Minos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  country  under 
M«rioncs.  (Diod.  iv.  79.)  The  same  tradition  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  were  still  shown  there  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  (Plat.  Marc.  20.)  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a Greek  colony: 
nor  is  any  mention  of  it  fbnnd  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engvuin  and 
Apollonia  were  subject  to  a tyrant  named  Lcptine.s, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  liberty.  (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  During  the  Second 
Panic  War  Engyum  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
ponishment  by  Mareellus,  but  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Nit  ias,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Pint.  Marc.  20.)  No  farther  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  given 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic.  Terr, 
iii.  43;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a large  city,  but  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
also  calls  14  angustissiinum  et  religioaiasimum  fan  urn." 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Scipio  Africanus  had  presented  many 
offerings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  rapacious  Vemw.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated “Mater  Magna,”  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idnca:  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  al 
Marcpfr,  like  the  Dcae  Matres  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  tliat  their  worship  was  of  Pelasgi&n 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  connection. 

" e have  no  clue  to  the  precise  situation  of  Engyum : 
hut  Cicero  mentions  it  in  conjunction  with  Aluntium, 
Apollonia,  Capitium,  and  other  cities  of  the  NE.  of 
Sicily;  and  the  subjection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  places  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Cluverius,  who 
places  Engyum  at  Gangi  Vetcrc,  about  2 miles  S.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gangi , and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiume  Grande,  though  a mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  accordingly  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevated  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
portion  assigned  it  by  Diodorus  (iv.  79);  and  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  Eazcllo  as  existing 
at  Gangi  Vetcrc,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  obi  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (FazelL 
delttb.  Sic.  x.  2;  Amic.  ad  loc.  p.  419;  Cluver. 
SiciL  p.  367.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  place  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  bis  data  for  the  towns 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENPPEUS,  a river  of  the  Macedonian  Pieria.which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  enclosed  between  high 
and  precipitous  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
summer,  but  full  of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintry  weather.  In  B.  c.  169,  Perseus  placed  his 
army  at  a distance  of  5 M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind  \ 
the  Enipeus,  and  occupied  the  line  of  the  river. 

The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  Lilokhdro , which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  ami  flows  in  a wide  bwl  between 
precipitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii. 
pp.  406,  420.)  [E.  B.J.] 

ENPPEUS  (’Erhrti/y,  sometimes  'E r nr  tor,  Strab* 
viii.  p.  356;  Eustnth.  ad  Od.  xi.  328:  Fertaliti ), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowing  through  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri  • 
butary  was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrysid.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  as 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus  relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  drunk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp, 
viii.  p.  356;  Eurip.  Hec.  451 ; Herod,  vii.  196 ; Ajwll. 

I! hod.  i.  35.)  The  Enipeus  is  a rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  “ irrequietus  Enipeus” 
(Met.  i.  579).  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
more  correct  than  Lucan’s  description  (vi.  374): — 

. . . . “ it  gurgite  rapto 

Apidanus;  nunquamque  celer , nisi mixtus , Enipeus." 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Respecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  s.  r. 

2.  A river  of  Elis  in  the  Pisatis,  called  Bami- 
ehius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheiun 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Salmon?.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)  [Salmoke.] 

EN1SPE  (’Evmwrj),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  llomer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
Ithipc  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
l’ausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  Ladon. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  606 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  388;  Pans.  viii.  25. 

§ IS  ) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  ( Evm,  Stcph.  B.,  Pol., 

| Diod.,  Ac.,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
| authors  Hknna:  Eth.  Emuos,  Ennensis  or  Hen- 
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musts:  Castro  Giovanni),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Sicily,  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  island ; whence  Cicero  calls  it  “ medi- 
terranea  maxirne”  (Terr.  iii.  83),  and  tell#  us  that 
it  was  within  a day’s  journey  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  three  coasts.  Hence  the  sacred  grove  of 
Proserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighbourlu»od,  was  often 
called  the  “ umbilicus  Siciliae.”  (Cic.  Terr.  iv.  48; 
Callitn.  U.  ir»  Cer.  15.)  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Enna  is  descrilied  by  several  ancient  authors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
on  the  level  summit  of  a gigantic  hill,  so  lofty  a f 
almost  to  deserve  to  be  called  a mountain,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  rides  with  precipitous  cliffs  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  on  all  side*, 
and  having  a fine  plain  or  table  land  of  about  3 miles 
in  circumference  on  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 ; Cic.  Vrrr.  iv.  48;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  tells  us  («.  r.  'Em),  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  jiarent  city  (b.  C-  654):  but  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides, where  he  mentions  the  other  colonies  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  tells 
strongly  against  this  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  that  the  Syracusans  should  have  established  a 
colony  so  far  inland  at  so  early  a period,  and  it  is 
rertain  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a Siculian  and  not  as  a Greek  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeimnestus,  a citizen  of  Enna,  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  afterward.',  failing  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
aou.sting  the  Ennaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  despot. 
(Diud.  xiv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a later 
period  that,  after  repeated  expeditious  against  the 
neighbouring  Sicilian  cities,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  bis  hands.  (Id.  xiv.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thocles  we  find  Enna  for  a time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicu* 
began  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  their  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicu*, b.  c.  309.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  men  lionet! ; it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Ilnmilcar,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Homans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  ( Diod.  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  Pol.  i.  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Marcellus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
b.  C.  214,  Enna  became  the  scene  of  a fearful  mas- 
sacre. The  defection  of  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Home  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  citizens  of  tliat  place  should  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  apprehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Homan  garrison  fell  upon  the 
citizens  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Eiv.  xxiv.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  again 
became  conspicuous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunu*,  who  made 
himself  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
from  its  central  position  and  great  natural  strength 
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became  the  centre  of  his  operations,  and  the  reccpt*  W 
of  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  last  place  Uui 
held  out  against  the  proconsul  Kupilius,  and  was  at 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impregnable 
strength  having  defied  all  his  efforts.  (Dud.  xxxit., 
Exc.  Phot.  pp.  526 — 529,  Exc.  Vales,  pp  59$, 
600;  Flor.  iii.  19.  § 8;  Oms.  v.  9.;  Strab.  ri.  p. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  it  suffered  se- 
verely upon  this  occasion  (which,  indeed.  eouU 
scarcely  be  otherwise),  and  regards  this  period  at 
the  commencement  of  its  subsequent  decline.  Ciorm, 
however,  notices  it  repeatedly  in  a manner  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  still  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town:  it  had  a fertile  territory,  well-adapiri 
for  the  growth  of  coni,  and  diligently  cultivated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  desolate  by  the  exactions  of 
Verna.  (Cic.  Farr.  iii.  18,  42,  83.)  From  thb 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna:  Straho  speaks  of  it  is 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a small  jjopuiatiuti.  in  Fu 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Pliny  atmuig  the 
municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  l.c.:  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
iii.  4.  § 14;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent.)  itsgrrat 
natural  advantages,  as  well  as  its  central  podia, 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  times  from  complete 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  eust 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  modern  name  of 
Castro  Giovanni  seems  to  be  merely  an  Italianised 
form  of  Castro  Janni , the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sicily,  and  this  is  probably 
only  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Castrum  Enute 
Castro  di  Enna. 

The  neigh bourhood  of  Enna  is  celebrated  in  my- 
thological story  as  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  by  Pinto.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  385 — 40* ; 
Chadian,  dt  llapt.  Proserp.  ii.;  Diod.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  sj>ot  assigned  by  local  tradition  as  the 
of  this  event  was  a small  lake  surrounded  by  lofty 
and  precipitous  hills,  about  5 miles  from  Enna,  the 
meadows  on  the  hanks  of  which  abounded  in  flowers 
while  a cavern  or  grotto  hard  by  was  shown  as  that 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  aacrpuL 
This  lake  is  called  Fergus  by  Ovid  (Met.  v.  386) 
and  Claudian  (L  C.  ii.  112),  but  it  is  mnarUHc 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodorus  iqicaks  of  any  laic 
iu  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence:  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  “ lam* 
luciqtie  plurimi,  ct  laetissimi  floras  omni  temper* 
anni.”  ( I’err.  iv.  48.)  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpine  was  carried 
off  as  a meadow  abounding  in  flowers,  especially 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  hounds  to  follow  their  prey  by  the  went 
across  this  tract : he  sjieaks  of  it  as  eudosed  on  all 
sides  by  steep  cliffs,  and  having  groves  and  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  no  mention  of  » 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  seem  to  poii4 
to  a definite  locality.  At  the  present  day  there  *tiil 
remains  a small  lake  in  a barin-riiaped  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  great  hills,  and  a cavern  near  it  is 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Cicero  ami  Diodorus, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  dFapfearoi, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  funnefy 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described  by 
modern  travellers  as  bare  and  desolate.  (HewM 
Classical  Tour.  vol.  ii.  p.  252;  Partbey.  A 
run  pen  d.  Sicilien , p.  135;  Marquis  of  Onnoode, 
Autumn  in  Sicily,  p.  106,  who  lias  giver*  * *kw«t 
the  lake.) 

The  i\  nncclion  of  this  myth  with  Enna  nattmu-f 
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led  to  (if  it  did  not  rather  arise  from)  the  peculiar  ! 
worship  of  the  two  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
in  that  city:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  tliat  there 
was  a temple  of  Ceres  of  such  great  antiquity  and 
winctity  that  the  Sicilians  repaired  thither  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe,  as  if  it  was  the  goddess 
herself  rather  than  her  sanctuary  that  they  were  j 
about  to  visit.  Yet  this  did  nut  preserve  it  from  the  ' 
sacrilegious  hands  of  Verres,  who  carried  off  from 
thence  a bronze  image  of  the  deity  herself,  the  most  j 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  venerated  in  Sicily.  (Cic.  ! 
V err.  iv.  48.)  No  remains  of  this  temple  are  now  i 
visible:  according  to  Fazello  it  stood  on  the  brink  of  J 
the  precipice,  and  has  been  wholly  carried  away  by 
the  falling  down  of  great  masses  of  rock  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  444;  M.  of  Ormonde, 
]x  92.)  Nor  are  there  any  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
still  remaining  at  Castro  Giovanni:  they  were  pro- 
bably destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  erected  the 
cnstle  and  several  other  of  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  modern  city.  (Hoare,  Lc.  p.  249.)  ( 
There  exist  coins  of  Knna  under  the  Roman  dominion,  j 
with  the  legend  Miry.  (Municipiutn)  Henna,  thus 
confirming  the  authority  of  Cicero,  all  the  best  MSS.  ! 
of  which  have  the  aspirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Zumpt.  ad  Verr.  p.  392.)  The  most  ancient  Greek  j 
coin  of  the  city  also  gives  the  name  HENNAION 
( Eckhel.  vol.  i.  p.  206) : there  is  therefore  little 
doubt  that  this  form  is  the  more  correct,  though 
Erma  is  the  more  usual.  [E.  H.  11. J 
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E'XOPE.  [Gerenia.] 

ENTELLA  ('ErreAAa:  Etk.  ’EeTsAATKov,  En- 
tellinus:  Rocca  <T Entella ),  a city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hypsas 
( Relict),  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
being  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hypsas, 
and  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  coast 
of  the  bland,  at  the  gulf  of  Cnstellamare.  It  was 
a very  ancient  city,  and  apparently  of  Sicanian 
origin,  though  the  traditions  concerning  its  foun- 
dation connected  it  with  the  Elymi  and  the  supposed 
Trojan  colony.  According  to  some  writers  it  was 
fiiunded  by  Aerates,  and  named  after  his  wile  Kn- 
telta  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  964).  a tradition  to  which 
Silius  ltalicus  alludes  (*•  Entella  Hectoreo  dilectmn 
nomen  Acratae,”  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  205),  while  others 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Elymus  (Serr.  ad  Am.  v. 
73),  and  Virgil  represents  Entelius  (evidently  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  city)  as  a friend  and  comrade 
of  Aerates  (.4«».  v.  387 j.  Thucydides,  however, 
reckons  Eryx  and  Egesta  the  only  two  cities  of  the 
Elymi  (vi.  2),  and  does  not  notice  Entella  nt  all,  any 
more  than  tho  other  places  of  native  Sicanian  or 
Sieulian  origin.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
Entella  is  found  in  Diodorus,  who  tells  us  that  in 
n,  c.  404  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  tl»e  Carthaginians  during  the  war, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  city  on  friendly  terms, 
turned  their  anus  against  the  inhabitants,  put  all 


the  male  citizens  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  of  which  they  retained  pos- 
session for  many  years.  (Diod.  xiv.  9;  Ephorus, 
ap.  Stfpk . B.  m.  r.  'E*re«AAa.)  During  tlie  subse- 
quent wars  of  Dionysius  with  the  Carthaginians,  tho 
Campanian  occupants  of  Entella  sided  with  their 
former  masters,  and  even  continued  faithful  to  their 
alliance  in  b.  c.  396,  when  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
except  five  went  over  to  that  of  Dionysius,  (Diod. 
xiv.  48,  61.)  It  was  not  till  B.  c.  368  that  the 
Syracusan  despot  was  able  to  reduce  Entella ; the 
city  appears  to  have  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Campanians,  but  was  now  hostile  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  (in  B.  c.  345)  in  consequence  ravaged 
its  territory,  and  blockaded  the  city  itself.  Soon 
after  we  find  the  latter  apparently  in  their  hands, 
but  it  was  recovered  by  Tiinoleon,  who  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  independence.  (Id.  xv.  73,  xvi.  67,  73.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  it.  The 
name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  First 
Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii.  8),  but  it  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  struggles  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a tolerably 
flourishing  municipal  town : its  territory  was  fertile 
in  wine  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  204)  as  well  as  corn,  and 
Cicero  praises  the  inhabitants  for  their  industry  in 
its  cultivation  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43),  but,  like  most  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres.  We  still  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the**  populi  stipendiary,"  iii.  8.  s.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15),  hut  no  further  notice  of 
it  is  found  in  ancient  authors.  It  however  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  till  the  13th 
century,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a strong- 
hold by  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
being  removed  to  Nocera  near  Naples.  The  site, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  by  him  as  a position  of  great 
natural  strength,  surrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  on 
all  sides  but  one,  but  having  a tabic  land  of  con- 
siderable extent  on  its  summit.  According  to  the 
maps,  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Belici,  so  that  that 
river  encircles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
maining there  in  the  time  of  Fazello  seem  to  have 
been  only  those  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  its  Sara- 
cenic castle.  (Fazell.  de  Rcb.  Sic.  x.  p.  472;  Amic. 
Ijzx.  Topogr . Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ; Clover.  Sicil.  p. 
376.) 

There  are  extant  coins  of  Entella,  with  the  legend 
ENTEAAINflN  at  full;  while  others  struck  under 
the  Campanian  occupation  of  the  city  have  EN- 
TEAAA2,  and  on  the  reverse  KAMITANflN.  The 
one  annexed  is  copied  from  the  Museum  Huntcrio- 
nr.m,  pi.  26.  fig.  3.  [E.I1.B.] 


EORDAEA  (’EopSola,  ’E opbta  : Etk  ’Eop$<fr, 
'Eop5a7o\,  Eordaeus,  Eordenais),  a subdivihiun  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
dispossessed,  by  the  Tcmcnid  princes,  of  their  ori- 
ginal seats,  which,  however,  still  continued  to  hear 
the  name  of  Eordia.  (Time.  ii.  99.)  From  the 
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remark  of  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323),  that 
the  Candavian  war  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Eordaei  in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Lyn- 
cestaa  to  Edcssa,  and  from  the  description  of  the 
march  of  Perseus  from  Citium  in  LowerMaredonia 
through  Eordaea  into  Elimci.i,  and  to  the  Haliacmon 
(Liv.  xlii.  53),  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  exact 
situation  of  this  district. 

It  appears  to  have  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bennius,  comprehending  (fstrovo  and  A'o- 
tninitza  to  the  X.,  Sarighioli  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  S.  the  plains  of  Ifjumd  Budja  and  A'arouinni, 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Koznni  and  the  Klisura 
of  Siatista,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  PHYSCA  (♦e<x*a,  ♦y<r*ai,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§ 36)  or  Pursers  (♦wrsoi,  Steph.  B.),  of  which 
Thucydides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
original  settlements  by  the  Teminidae.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  add  to  this  name  those  of  Bk- 
oorra  and  Gai-adrak  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageous  position  of  the 
former  of  these  places,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  have  been  the  city  Eordaea  (Hierod.)  of 
later  times.  As  Lycophron  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  land  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Stephanos  (a.  r.)  attributes  that  town  to  Picria,  it 
might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  the  Haliacmon  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  haring  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Budja  and  Djumd.  If  Ga- 
ladrae  was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  Begorra 
in  the  middle,  I’hysca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
Katranilza,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bcnnian 
range,  a position  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
preserved  the  ancient  race.  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 36) 
classes  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scam  pa  is  one  of  them,  he  has  evidently 
confounded  the  Eordaei  with  the  Eonleti  of  Illyria. 

( Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  3 1 6.)  [ E.  B.  J. ] 
EORDAICUS('Eo/>8cu*ri»  woraudi,  Arrian,  A nab. 
i.  5.  § 5),  a river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devol , — the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apnus.  This  river 
originates  in  a lake  in  the  district  of  Prespa  called 
Ventrdk,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
jiass  of  Tzangon , which  forms  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  range  of  Pimius,  from  its  S.  commence- 
ment in  the  mountains  of  Aetolia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Rhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NVV.  and 
enters  a large  lake  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Poyani,  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  Herat  inda  or  ancient  Apsns. 

( Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  L p.  334,  vol.  iii.  p. 
281.)  [E.B.J.] 

EO'RDETI  (’EdpVroi,  PtoL  iii.  13.  § 26),  an 
Illyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns,  Scam  pa,  Deboma,  and 
Daulia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Kgnat.  parte  Occid. 
p.  23;  Pouqueville,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
RUM.  This  town  is  placed  hv  the  Antoni ne  Itin. 
on  a road  from  Vesontio  (Besangon)  to  Larga 
( Isxrgitzcn) . From  Vesontio  to  Velatoduruin  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Volatodufum  to  Epaman- 
duodurum  12.  In  another  place  the  distance  is 
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given  31,  and  Yelatoduram  is  omitted.  The  TaU# 
makes  it  13  to  Loposagio,  and  thence  19  to  Lpo- 
uutnduo.  as  it  is  written. 

Epamandaodurum  is  Afnndeure.  A mile?fc« 
tluit  was  dug  up  at  Mandeure,  with  the  name  of 
Trajan  upon  it,  bore  the  inscription  **  Vesoot.  M.  P. 
xxx  xi ix,”  from  which  we  must  infer  that  iht 
numbers  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagues. 

Mandewre  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Montix- 
Hard,  in  the  department  of  Jhsitbs.  in  a pleasitt 
valley.  The  Doubt  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  course,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  the 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  «Uh 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  forts 
which  protected  them.  The  position  of  the  place 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhone  made  it  an 
important  post.  The  excavations  that  were  made 
at  Afandeure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies brought  to  light  a great  number  of  Korun 
remains,  consisting  of  medals,  pottery,  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  cdnmrs 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  utensils.  The  reman.* 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  discovered,  of 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  of  a theatre  cut  in  4be 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Besatu^on  may  also  be 
traced.  It  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Chaussee  de  Cesar . which  proves  nothing  as  to  ns 
antiquity,  for  Caesar's  name  is  used  by  tradition 
like  tliat  of  other  great  conquerors.  However. 
Caesar’s  march  front  Vesontio  to  fight  Ariovatus 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Doubt,  and  probably  enough 
he  went  near  Epamanduodurunn  In  the  canton  cf 
Mottibeliard  there  44  are  some  vestiges  erf  a Rooue. 
camp;”  and,  according  to  Schopflin,  an  authority 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  Montbeliard  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovistua,  H.C.  59;  but 
this  is  impossible,  if  Caesar’s  text  is  rightly  read- 
Epamanduodurutn  is  a town  unknown  to  bistort, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  p be*. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  chi 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a river,  as  the  tenninati® 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modem 
site.  (Guide  du  Voyagew,& c.  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocqnart.)  [G.L.] 

EPANTE'RII,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  on ly 
by  Livy  (xxviii.  46),  from  whose  expressions  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  a mountain  tribe,  situated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  Ingauni.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Mag* 
arrived  in  Liguria,  b.  c.  205.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPEIACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  a* 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigantee — Rwwviam  (B'm- 
Chester),  CaterAactoninin  ( Catterick  Bridge).  Cala- 
turn,  Isurium  (Aldborough),  Rhigodunum  Obcv* 
(llkly),  and  Eboracum  (York)  being  the  others, 
arranged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  tbeir  order  frwn 
north  to  south.  In  the  Monuments  Britannia  ’ 
Epeiacum  is  identified  with  Hexham;  byMaclauchfin 
(Surrey  of  Watling  Street),  with  J sme heater.  Each 
of  these  views  is  objectionable.  Hexham  lie*  (*** 
Axellodujcltm)  too  far  north  to  belong  to  the 
Brigantes,  whilst  Ixmgo\icxim  is  a better  equivaktt 
to  Lan-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  tint 
this  latter  form  represents  the  modern  Lancb&w, 
that  Epeiacum  and  Longovicum  have  been  consi- 
dered simply  as  synonymes  for  the  same  pi*cv  — 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  Objecting 
to  this,  laying  considerable  stress  on  the  name,  and 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Vindoowi* 
with  £'6chester,  the  present  writer  believes  that, 
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name  for  name,  as  well  as  place  for  place,  Ep- 
C'iacum  = Ab-chester.  Furthermore  — as  Ab-chester 
stands  on  an  eminence,  the  cum  inay  represent  the 
liritiah  arm  = hiU.  £6- cheater  stands  on  the 
Watting  Street.  [R.  G.  L.] 

SPED.  [Elis.] 

EPEIRUS  or  El'lHUS  (*H weipos:  Eth.  ’H»«- 
pcorrjs,  Epirotes:  Adj.  ’Hwfiparrnrdr.  Epiroticus),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Hindus,  and  extending  , 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
A i librarian  gulf  on  the  sonth.  The  word  Ijwtipos 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Coreyra  and  the  Cephalleriian  island*.  In  this 
sense  the  word  was  used  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  x. 
p.  451 ; Horn.  II.  ii.  635,  Od.  xiv.  97),  but  even  as 
Into  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc. 
i.  5.)  Epirus,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  is  a wild 
and  mountainous  country.  The  mountains  run  in 
a general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-civilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  though  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive. and  do  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  ol  Jodnnina,  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  proljably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  clay  Jodnnina  receives  a large  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Thessaly,  and  of  its  vegetables  and  fruit 
from  the  territory’  of  Arta  on  the  Ambniciau  gulf. 
Epirus  has  boon  in  all  times  a pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.  Its  tine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  wen*  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Pind.  A 'em.  iv.  82;  “ quanto 
nmjores  herbida  tauro*  non  habet  Epirus,”  Ov.  Met 
viii.  282;  u Eliadum  pal  mas  Epiros  equarum,"  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  57 ; **  doinus  alia  Mol  oasis  person  uit  cani- 
bus,"  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  6.  114;  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  population  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex- 
press)/  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Molossiafl  king*  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
towns  begun  to  be  built  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  no  coins  older  than  those  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epirus  southward,  from  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  a lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  mountain*  extends.  [Ceraunii  Montes  ] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  planted  so 
many  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Acamauia,  and 
founded  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  farther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  of  Toinarus 
or  Tenants  above  Dodona.  [Dodona.]  Of  the 
river*  the  most  important  are:  the  AtiACHTHUS, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  considered  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  Hellas  Proper; 
the  Cklydnl-s,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  «*a  between 
Oricum  and  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  and 
forming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus; 
and  the  Thyamih,  ACHERON,  and  CllAKADRUS,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  *<  a more  to  the  south. 

Epirus  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Accordingly  Epirus 
was  not  a part  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambracia.  [Hellas.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  were  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hclleuic.  Thucydides, 
it  i*  true,  treats  both  the  Molossians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
I like  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  places  the  Thesprotians  in  Hellas  (ii. 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  A Icon  among  the 
Hellenic  suitors  of  Agarista  (vi.  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  and 
toward*  the  sonth  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirots,  extending  from  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  as  far  a*  Corey r a,  resembled  the 
Macedonian*  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  iu 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  vii.  p.327.)  Strabo  also  relates  (f.c.) 
that  some  of  the  tribe*  .•■poke  two  languages,  — a 
fact  which  prove*  the  difference  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  also  their  close  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  iu  the  fourth 
century  u.  c.,  the  number  of  Epirot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Scrub,  vii.  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaoncs,  (hes- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Molossi,  Amphilochi,  Alhamanes, 
Aethices,  Tymphaei,  Parauaei,  Talares,  Atintanes, 

; Orestae,  Pelagones,  and  Elimiotac.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  x.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Orestae,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt.  Hindu*,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes,  Aethices,  and  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Parauaei,  who  bordered  upon  Illyria, 
were  also  separated  from  Epirus. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribe*  were  the  Chaones, 
Thesproti,  and  Molossi.  The  Chaoncs,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  moat  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  country 
to  the  river  Tliyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotians  (Thuc.  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Thyainis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  confines  of  the  Cassopaei,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  iu  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a part  of 
Thcsprotia.  [Dodona.]  The  Cassopaei,  whom  some 
writer*  called  a Thesprotian  tribe,  reached  along  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rulers  of  Epirus,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  only  a narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  tho 
Cassopaei  and  Ambraciotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes,  northward* 
as  far  as  the  Dodonaeo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Molossi  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Casstqaiea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea,  and  their  country  reached  trom  the  river  Aoos 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pclasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  a* 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona. J Chaonia 
is  also  called  Pclasgian;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Selli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreter*  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  s.r.  Xaorla.)  There 
appeurs  to  have  been  an  ethnical  connection  between 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  const  of  Italy.  The  C bones, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  are  apparently  the  same 
]**ople  as  the  Chaones;  and  althcmgh  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  Tbe*protians  in  Italy,  we  have  there 
h town  l’andosia,  and  a river  Acheron,  as  in  Epirus. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Italian  Oenotrians,  to  whom  the  Chonians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirots.  (Niebuhr, 
llist  of  Rome,  rol.  i.  p.  57.)  [Okxotria.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
l>nJona  was  at  one  tune  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
railed  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes  ( Meteor . i.  14), 
Epirus  most  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes  ; but  this  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  may  be  that  the  Polasgians  in  Epirus  bore  the 
name  of  Graeci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
cna>t  of  Italy;  which  would  account  for  the  Romans 
and  Italians  in  geiieral  giving  the  name  of  Graeci  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  upon  the  Hellenes  who  sub- 
sequently founded  colonies  in  Italy  os  the  same 
people.  (Niebuhr,  voLiii.  p.  451.)  but,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  influence  upon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide  spread  reputation  of  the  oracle  of 
Dx^ma  is  a proof.  The  Thessalians,  who  conquered 
the  country  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Thesprotian  tribe.  [Thkssalia.]  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhos,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epirus  after  his  return  from 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helenus,  son  of  Priam  He 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Molossus,  from 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  traced  their  descent. 
(Idct  of  Biogr.  s.  vv.  Neoptolemus  and  Molossus.) 

The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epirns  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ainbracia,  upon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [ Ambuacia.]  At  a later  period, 
probably  between  tue  time  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  found 
their  way  into  Thcsprotia,  since  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandonin,  Buchetia,  and  Elaea,  as  Eleian  co- 
lonies (de  II alarm,  p.  84). 

The  Kpimt  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a greater  or  a smaller  number.  Such 
a supremacy  may  have  been  exercised  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  oracle. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Chaonians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii.  80),  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refers  when 
lie  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  al! 
Epirus  (viL  p.  323).  The  importance  of  the 
Chaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a line  of  Ari- 
stophanes (Equit  "8,  with  Schol.).  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  Arm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  upon  a different  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a king  called  Admctus,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a village  chief  when  Themi- 
atocles  came  to  him  as  a suppliant.  (Thoc.1.  136.) 
Tharype,  also  called  Tharypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Admetns,  was  a minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  anti  was  educated  at 
Athens:  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisation.  (Thuc. 
ii.  80;  Pau&  L 11.  § 1;  Justin,  xvii.  3;  I’lut. 
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Pyrrh.  1.)  The  kingly  government  always  cnr.- 
tinued  among  the  Molossians,  probably  io  aase- 
quence  of  their  power  being  very  limited;  fa  «t 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accustom*: 
to  meet  at  Passaron.  the  ancient  Molnasisc  cajoi. 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.  (Aristt*.  Pok. 
v.  11  ; Plot  Pyrrh . 5.)  But  among  the  Ch* 
mans  and  Thesprotians  the  kingly  govenuneot  bd 
been  abolished  before  the  Peloponnesian  War:  tbe 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaonians  were  selects 
from  a particular  family  (Ire  too  &pxiKO*> 

Thuc.  ii.  80).  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  lbs 
power  of  the  Molossians  increased,  till  at 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  marn*i 
Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  dominion  over  cwri 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  kb: 
Epirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  72,  91;  Strab.  vi.  pi  ML) 
Alexander,  who  died  B.  C.  326,  was  succeed*!  or 
Aeacides,  and  Aeacidea  by  Alcetas,  after  wbum  the 
celebrated  l*yrrhus  became  king  of  Epirus,  a&i 
raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Hr 
removed  the  seat  of  government  frum  Parana  ;o 
Ambracia,  which  w as  now  for  the  first  time  anoejrd 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Epirot  kings.  Pyrrho#  n* 
succeeded  in  b.  c.  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  1 1, 
who  was  followed  in  succession  by  bis  two  aas. 
Pyrrhus  II.  and  Ptolemy.  (For  the  history  of  thee 
kings,  see  the  Diet  of  Biogr.)  With  the  death  d 
Ptolemy,  between  b.  c.  239  and  229,  the  family  d 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  whereupon  a republican  fcrtr. 
of  government  was  established,  which  con  tinned  t.ii 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  16&. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus,  the  lit- 
man  senate  determined  that  all  the  towns  of  Epiras 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.  This  cruel  order  was  carried  into  execut  e 
by  Aemilius  Paul  us,  who,  haring  previously 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  razed  them  ail 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  1504**) 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  wii. p.  322 ; 
Lhr.  xlv.  34;  Plut.  AemiL  Paul.  29.)  From  tw 
effects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epirus  never  rwuwii. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  was  still  a 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhabitants  had  only  ruins  ani 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327.)  Nfcepol* 
founded  by  Augustus  in  coinmcmaratioii  of  hi*  **• 
tory  off  Actium,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epirus  under 
tlie  Roman  empire.  Both  this  city  and  Buthn-tmo 
had  the  dignity  of  Roman  colonies.  Eprus  fertiwl 
a province  under  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Achaia  by  the  rntf 
Achelous.  (Ptol.  iii.  14.)  Epirus  now  forms  part  « 
Albania.  The  Albanians  are  probably  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  who  took  possession  <A  the 
j lapidated  country  under  the  Roman  or  the  early  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  1 J 
I the  I,atins  in  1204,  a member  of  the  celebrated  P.T* 
zantine  family  of  Comnenus  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epirus;  and  the  despots  of  Alhama. 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  oniy 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  ConstarUW'pk- 
The  last  of  these  rulers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  far 
more  than  20  years  the  whole  forces  of  the  OtM**® 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  that 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 

The  chief  towns  in  Epirus  were : — 

1.  In  Chaonia.  Upon  the  road  near  the  roaft 
from  N.  to  S.:  I’alaestk;  Cuimaf.ka;  Pboxkk*; 
Buthrotum;  C&stkia,  also  called  Ilium  or  Tn*.a, 

I in  the  district  Cestrine.  [Ckstrink.]  W «t  of  un» 

I road,  upon  the  coast : OXGHIBKIti  Cassiort 
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East  of  the  road  in  the  interior:  Piiaxotk;  Hkli- 
CRAXON. 

2.  In  Thesprotia.  Upon  the  road  leading  from 
Ccstria  southwards:  Eiroea  (?);  Pani»osia,  on 
the  Acheron;  Elatkeia  or  Ei.atkia;  CakSOPB; 
N ICO  poms.  West  of  this  road,  upon  the  coast: 
SVBOTA;  CllKIMERIlTM;  ToRYNE:  BU’cHABTIUM; 
Et«aea.  Between  this  road  snd  the  coast:  Gita- 
nae;  EriiYRA,  afterwards  called  Cichyrus.  In  the 
interior:  Eurymrnak  (?);  Issoria;  Batiae(?). 

3.  In  Molossia.  From  N.  to  S.:  Piiotick;  Teo 
Mox;  Dodona;  Passaron;  Chalcis;  1‘hylack; 
HoRRKCX. 

In  the  annexed  coin  the  heads  on  the  obverse  arc 
those  of  Zeus  and  Hera:  the  ox  on  the  reverse  may 
have  reference  either  to  the  excellence  of  the  Epirot 
oxen,  or  to  its  being  the  victim  sacred  to  Zeus.  On 
all  coins  we  find  the  name  of  the  people  iu  the*  Doric 
form  AnEIPHTAN,  and  not  HnEIPHTAN.  (Eck- 
liel,  vd.  ii.  p.  160,  full.)  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home, 
vol.  iii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.  549,  seq.  ; Merleker,  JJi.it or.  geogr.  Ikirstellung 
ties  Landes  und  der  Rewohnrr  con  Epiros , Konigs. 
1841  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece;  Bowen,  Mount 
A thos,  Thessaly , and  Epirus,  1852.) 
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EPETIUM  (’Eririor:  Eth.  ’E.rfTU'oj,  Ptol.  iL  16. 
§ 4;  Plin.  iii.  25),  a town  of  the  Issii  (Polyb.  xrxii. 
18),  in  Ulyricum,  with  a harbour  (Portus  Epetius, 
Peut.  Tab .).  Keinains  of  this  town  are  found  near 
Stobrttz.  (Comp.  Map  in  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  vol.  ii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

E'PHE$US('E^«r©»:  Eth.  ’£<£«ri0j,  'E (ptalrris, 
'Etpeatvs),  a city  in  Lydia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  (Herod,  i.  142),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  near  its  mouth.  The  port  was  called 
Panorama.  The  country  around  Ephesus  was  an 
alluvial  plain,  as  Herodotus  observes  (ii.  10).  The 
name  of  Ephesus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  there  is  no  proof,  says  Strabo,  that 
it  was  so  old  as  the  Trojan  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
cording to  a myth  (Steph.  B.  #.  t.  *'E4>«roj), 
the  place  was  originally  called  Smyrna,  from  Smyrna 
the  Amazon : it  was  also  called  Samoma,  and 
Trecheia,  and  Ortygia,  and  Ptelca.  The  name 
Ephesus  was  mid  to  be  from  ono  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  name  Ptelea  appears  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Homan  period  which  was  copied  by 
Chishull  at  Epheaus.  Pliny  (v.  29)  has  also  pre- 
served this  legend  of  the  Amazonian  origin  of 
Ephesus,  and  a name  Al«pe,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War;  a story  found  in  Hy* 
ginus  also.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  name  Morges. 
The  legend  of  the  Amazons  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Artemis,  the  deity  of  Ephesus.  Pausanias 
(viL.  2.  § 6)  has  a legend  about  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  being  founded  by  Ephesus,  the  son  of  tho 
river  Caystrus,  and  Cresus  an  autochthon. 

Strabo,  who  had  been  at  Ephesus,  gives  a pretty 
YOU  I. 
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good  description  of  it  (p.  639).  As  a man  sailed 
north  wan!  through  the  channel  that  separates  Samos 
from  Mycale,  he  came  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ephesia, 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Samii.  North  of  the 
Panionium  was  Ncapolis,  which  once  belonged  to 
Ephesus,  but  in  Strabo’*  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathesium.  Next 
was  Pygela,  a small  place  with  a temple  of  Artemis 
Munychia,a  settlement  of  Agamemnon,  according  to 
a legend;  and  next  the  port  called  Panorama,  which 
contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia;  and  then 
the  city.  On  this  same  coast,  a little  above  the  sea, 
there  was  also  Ortygia,  a fine  grove  of  various  kinds 
of  trees,  and  particularly  cypress.  The  stream 
Cenchrius  flowed  through  it.  The  stream  and  the 
place  were  connected  with  a legend  of  Lato  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  was  the 
nurse  who  assisted  Lato  in  her  labour.  Above  the 
grove  was  a mountain  Solmissus,  where  the  Curetes 
placed  themselves,  and  with  the  clashing  of  their 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Lato.  There  were 
several  temples  in  this  place,  old  and  new:  in  the 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues;  lot 
in  the  later  temples  others  (<r*oAia  fpya*).  There 
was  Lato  holding  a staff,  and  Ortygia  standing  by 
her  with  a child  on  each  arm.  The  Cares  and 
Leleges  were  the  settlers  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
one  story  (Strabo),  and  these  two  peoples  or  two 
names  are  often  mentioned  together.  But  Phere- 
eydes  (Strab.  p.  632)  says  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  occupied  by  Carians  from  Miletus  to 
the  parts  about  Mycale  and  Ephesus,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  far  as  Phocaca  by  Leleges.  The  natives 
were  driven  out  of  Ephesus  by  Androclus  and  his 
Ionian*,  who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hypelaeus,  and  they  also  occupied  a part  of  tho 
higher  country  (rvjr  n apupe'ias)  about  the  Cores* us. 
Pausanias  preserves  a tradition  that  Androclns  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  leleges,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a branch  of  the  Carians,  and  the  Lydians  who  occu- 
pied the  upper  city;  but  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  Ionian*.  This  tradition  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Androclus 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  on  the  road 
from  the  temple  past  the  Olyinpieium,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Magnet  ides;  the  figure  on  the  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (viL  2.  § 6,  ■See.).  This  place  on  the 
hill  wits  the  site  of  the  city  until  Croesus'  time,  as 
Strabo  says.  Croesus  warred  against  the  Ionian*  of 
Ephesus  (Herod.  L 26),  and  besieged  their  city,  at 
which  time  daring  the  siege  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Epbcsii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
the  city  to  the  temple  by  a rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  the  old  city,  the  city  that  was  then 
besieged,  and  the  temple.  This  old  city  was  the 
city  on  the  Parorcia  After  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
people  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  about 
the  present  ” temple  (Strabo)  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

King  Lysimachua  built  the  walla  of  the  city  that 
existed  in  Strabo’s  time;  and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  city,  he  waited  for  it 
violent  rain,  which  he  assisted  by  stopping  up  the 
channels  that  carried  off  the  water,  and  so  drowned 
the  city,  and  made  the  people  glad  to  leave  it.  Lysi- 


* This  word  anokih  has  never  been  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  2*dira.  See  Groskurd’s  note 
on  the  passage  {Trans.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  14). 
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machun  culled  his  new  city  Arsinoe  after  his  wife, 
bnt  the  name  did  not  la*t  long.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  which  wan  on  very  low 
ground,  is  told  by  Steph&nus  (i.  r.  "E<p*<ros)  some- 
what differently  from  Strabo.  He  attributes  the 
detraction  to  a violent  storm  of  rain,  which  swelled 
the  river.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystrua  is  subject  to  sudden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modern  towns  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost.  Stephan  us  quotes  a small  poein  of  Doris  of 
KUea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothing  ia  known  of  Duris,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesus,  or  about  n.c.322.  (Comp.  Eostath. 
ad  Ditmyt.  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epigramma  of  Duris.)  .I’nusanias  (i.  9.  § 7) 
states  that  Lysimachus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesus 
the  people  ot  Colophon  and  Lebed  us,  from  which 
time  the  rain  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 
[Coix>i*itf»N.] 

The  history  of  Ephesus,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
founded  by  Androchis  the  son  of  Codrus,  the  kingly 
residence  (/ScutiAciok,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  Ionians  was  fixed  there,  as  they  sav  (Strab.  p. 
633),  “and  even  to  now  those  of  the  family  are 
named  kings  ( fta<r  lAeit)  and  have  certain  honours, 
the  first  seat  in  the  game*,  and  purple  as  a sign  ot 
royalty,  a staff  instead  of  a sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion  or  direction  of  the  rites  of  Eleusinian  Deme- 
ter ” (comp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thucydides  (iii.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Delos  to  which  the 
Ionian*  and  the  surrounding  islanders  awl  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  children,  adds,  “ as  now  the  I ones 
to  the  Epheaia.”  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  having  been  called 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a very  confused  story  about  th  • 
Smymaei  leaving  the  Epbeaii  to  found  Smyrna 
Proper.  [Smyrna.]  He  quotes  Callinns  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ephesus  having  been  once 
named  Smymaei,  and  Hippnnax  to  prove  that  a spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  Uv 
between  Treeheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo’s  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  concludes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Eplie- 
ans  was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
Ephesus,  between  Treeheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  was  without  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys:  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (Callinus,  Bcrgk,  Porlae  Lyrici  Graeci,  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  of  a war  between  the 
Magnetos  or  ]>eopIe  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  course 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimmerii  by  which  j 
Magnesia  was  destroyed : for  there  was  a tradition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  i 
and  Persian  kings.  In  n.c.  499,  when  the  Athe-  I 
r.ians  and  Eretrians  with  the  Ionians  went  against  i 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephesus  and  left  their  ships  at  | 
Corcssu-*.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the  1 
valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  of  T mol  us.  J 


[ After  the  Ionians  had  fired  Sardis  they  retreated, 
j hut  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Ephesus  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  there,  (llerod  r.  102.) 
I This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  about  Ephesa*  aa 
this  occasion  After  the  naral  battle  before  Mi  fetes, 
in  which  the  Ionian  confederates  were  defeat  re. 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Mycafe,  cafe 
their  way  by  night  into  the  Ephesia,  where  the 
women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
Ephcsii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  bad  happened  to 
the  Chii,  fell  upon  them  supposing  they  were  rebbers 
and  killed  them  or  made  a beginning  at  feart. 
(Herod,  vi.  16).  The  Ephesii  had  no  ships  in  the 
fight  before  Miletus;  and  we  must  conclude  tbs: 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt.  When  .\*no 
burnt  the  temple  at  Branchidae  “ and  the  other 
temples”  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Epbe»us 
was  spared.  Near  the  close  of  the  Pelopx.nreraa 
War,  Thrasyllns,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  was 
on  a marauding  expedition,  landed  at  Ephesus,  an 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphemes  summoned  all  the 
country  to  Ephesus  to  the  aid  of  Artemis.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  off.  (Xml  Uni. 

i.  2. § 6.)  Lysander,  tire  Spartan  commander,  entered 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (me.  407)  with  a fleet,  his 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyrus  st 
Sardis.  While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  up  his 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiochus,  the  Athenian,  whom* 
stationed  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Akibiadea, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a sea- 
fight,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated.  (Xen. 
UelL  i.  5.  § 1,  &c.)  After  the  battle  of  Argos 
Poland  the  Ephesians  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  a statue  of  Lysander.  and  of  other  Spartira 
who  were  unknown  to  fame;  but  after  the  decline  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Cooca  it 
Cnidus,  they  set  up  statues  of  Conon  and  Timotheus 
in  their  temple,  ns  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  lie- 
raeum.  (Pans.  vi.  3.  § 15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesus  taking  any  active  p*rt 
in  waragainstthc  barbarians  from  the  time  of  Cnesas, 
who  attacked  this  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  towns 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a place  on  the 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days’  journey  distant  (Xen.  Bell 
iii.  2.  § 11),  or  540  stadia  (Herod,  v.  54).  It 
was  the  usual  landing-place  for  those  who  went  to 
Sanlis,  .as  we  see  in  many  instance:*.  (Xen.  A»o&- 

ii.  2.  § 6.) 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesus,  according  to  tra- 
dition, found  the  worship  of  Artemis  there,  or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  mune  of  Artemi*. 
(Callim.  in  Dian,  238.)  A temple  of  Artemis 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  “ the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pillars,"  ns  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92).  Herodotus 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesus  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samoa  as  among  the  great  wdtk.s  of  the  Greeks 
(ii.  146),  but  the  Heraeuin  was  the  larger.  The  ori- 
ginal architect  is  named  Chereiphrun  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enlarged  it.  The  architect  of  the 
first  temple  that  the  Ionians  built  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Theodoras  and  Khoecos,  who  built  the  He- 
raeuin at  Samos.  When  Xenophon  settled  at  Scillus, 
he  built  a temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  one  at 
Ephesus;  and  he  placed  in  it  a statue  of  cypres 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a stream  Selina*  near 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  there  was  a stream 
so  called  at  SciHus,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  the  nan*. 
Xenophon  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  Aguihm 
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on  bis  march  from  Asia  to  Boeotia,  and  he  deposited  ! 
there  the  sliare  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of  j 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and  1 
Artemis  of  the  produce  of  the  slaves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Cerasus  on  their  retreat.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of 
the  great  holy  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
A nab.  v.  3.  § 4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  by  the  l’hocaeans  toMa8salia(Afor#ei7/e), 
and  thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 
159,  160,  179,  180,  184.)  Dianium  or  Arternisium, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  a 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  burnt  down 
by  Hemetratns,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  bom.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  again, 
and  probably  on  the  same  site.  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, offered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expct»ded  on 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de- 
clined his  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  temple  as  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marehy  ground  to 
save  it  from  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  14). 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  for  a building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
a height.  Leake  observes  “ that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
arc  bnilt  on  low  and  marshy  spots.”  The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool.  The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
columns  were  127,  “ each  made  by  a king,”  as  Pliny 
savs.  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopas.  The 
epistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  iutercolum- 
niations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immeuse  size.  It 
would  take  a book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple  ; and  Democritus  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525).  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a double  row  of  21 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a triple  row  of  10  columns 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  columns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4 columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right.  I^ake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  in  Euglish  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  plans  of  temples  (p.  351);  for  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Roman  foot.  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  w hat 
foot  is  used.  This  was  the  Largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus; 
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and  the  Tleraeum  of  Samos,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentum  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo,  “ the  Ephesians 
provided  the  abnndant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  artists,”  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesns.  This  is  the  meaning  that  Groskurd 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  (ry  itcripi'au 
ruv  by/uovpywy):  and  it  is  at  leAst  a probable 
meaning  ( Transl . Sti-ab.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thraso,  a Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurycleia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apelles,  the  Alexander  Ceraunopboros  (Plin. 
xxxv.  10;  Cic.  c.  Terr.  ii.  4.  c.  60).  The  priests 
were  eunuchs,  called  Megalobuzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  v.  3.  § 8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  office.  Virgins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  was  of  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  far  as  an  arrow  went  that  he  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  (awb  rrjs 
ywvlas  t ov  Ktpdfiou').  M.  Antoni  us  extended  the 
limits  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
w ithin  them  part  of  the  city ; from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it.  But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  very  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. The  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  rogues’  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  b.  c.  281.  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum. 
4*  The  city,”  says  Strabo,  “ has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a harbour;  but  the  architects  contracted  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  at  the  command  of  king 
Attalus,  named  Philadelphia.  The  king  aupposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ; for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harttoiir  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance : but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea.”  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus,  “ the  city  in  all  other  re  • 
spects,  owing  to  the  favourable  situation,  is  increasing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a lake  formed  by  the  sea,  named  Selinusia  (Groskurd, 
Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia);  and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
linusia, both  of  which  bring  in  a great  revenue. 
I The  kings  (those  of  Pergamum,  probably)  took  them 
9 li  2 
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away  from  the  goddess,  though  they  belonged  to  her.  j 
The  Romans  gave  them  bark  to  the  goddess  ; but  j 
again  the  publicaui  by  force  seized  on  the  revenue 
that  was  got  from  them  ; but  Artemidorus,  as  he  says 
himself,  being  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  the  lakes  for 
the  goddess;  and  the  city  of  Ephesus  set  up  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  the  temple.  Pliny  (v.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  .Selenuntes 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  lay  bo-  1 
tween  them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystrua,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
observes ; and  Pliny  has  probably  confounded  the 
river  and  the  lakes.  The  mountain  Gullesus  (Ale- 
man ) separated  the  territory  of  Ephesus  north  of  the 
Caystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  he  met  king  Antiochus  near  Ephesus 
(Appinn,  Syr.  c.  4);  apd  when  the  Roman  com- 
missioners went  to  Asia  to  see  Antioch  os,  they  had 
a good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  in  l'isidia.  Antioch  us,  ( 
during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesus,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  | 
38).  Ephesus  was  then  the  king’s  head-quarters.  , 
The  king’s  fleet  fongbt  a battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans  and  Eumenes  at  the  port  Cajcns,  which  | 
is  above  Cysstw”  (Liv.  xxxvi.43);  and  Polyxenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (n.  c.  189).  [Casystks.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Anti<ichus  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylus,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it.  The 
Roman  consul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
arid  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45).  On  the  settle- 
ment  of  Asia  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  ally  Eutnenes,  king  of  Pergatnum,  with  Ephe-  I 
bus,  in  addition  to  other  towns  and  countries.  1 
When  the  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  c.  133)  ! 
and  left  his  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the  I 
son  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the  ! 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  j 
Pergamum.  The  Ephesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  p.  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  their  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
One  of  the  Convcntus  Juridici  was  also  named  from 
Ephesus,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  Metropnlitae,  Cilbiani  infc- 
riores  ct  superiorea  Mysomacedones,  Mastaurenses, 
Briullitae,  Hypaepcni,  Dioshieritae.”  (Pliny,  //. S. 
e.  29). 

When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Renans,  which  Mithridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  those  who  hiul  taken  refuge  there  and 
put  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Moiiiine,  the  daughter  of 
Philopoemen  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  (^irurwoiroi)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a general  of  Mithridates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chians  ofl’.  [Chios.]  L.  Cornelius 
Bulla,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 


the  Ephesii  for  their  treachery.  The  Roman  sum- 
moned the  chief  men  of  the  Asiatic  cities  to  Ephesus, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  them  in  a speech, 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  he  imposed  a bmrr 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  be  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  w ho  did  not  obey  hia  orders. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  political  history  d 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  usual  place  at  which  the 
Romans  landed  when  they  came  to  Asia.  When 
Cicero  (b.  C.  51)  was  going  to  hia  province  d 
Cilicia,  }ie  says  that  the  Ephesii  received  him  xs  if 
he  had  come  to  be  their  governor  (ad  Att.  v.  13). 
P.  Me  tell  us  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesus  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  going  to  Lake  ti* 
money  that  had  been  deposited  from  ancient  times  in 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  summoned  by 
Cn.  Pompeius  to  join  him  in  Epirus.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  ami  Cassius  at  Philipp,  M.  Antonios 
paid  a visit  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  splendid  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partisans 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  tbs* 
occasion  that  he  issued  that  order  in  favour  of  tl« 
rogues  of  Ephesus  which  Augustus  repealed.  An- 
tonius  summoned  the  people  of  Asia,  who  were  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commissioners.  *ni, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Romans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassiua,  he  told  them  that 
he  waited  money;  and  that  as  they  had  given  his 
enemies  ten  years’  taxes  in  two  years,  they  mu»t 
give  him  ten  years'  taxes  in  one;  and  tliat  they  should 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  than  they 
deterred.  The  Greeks  made  a lamentable  appal  to 
hb  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Brutus  ami 
Cassius  money  under  compulsion ; that  they  had 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  ornaments,  which  had 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  eves.  Antonia* 
at  last  graciously  signified  that  he  would  be  content 
with  nine  years’  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  yean* 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  4,  &c.)  It  was  during  this  vi,-:t 
that  Antonius,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  24). 
took  the  brothers  of  Cleopatra  from  their  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  put  them  to 
death;  but  Appian  (/?.  C.  v.  9)  says  that  it  *» 
Arsinoe,  Cleopatra's  sister,  and  that  she  was  take® 
from  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lenco- 
phryne  at  Miletus.  Appian’s  account  is  the  twre 
trustworthy,  for  he  sjieaks  of  the  priest  of  E pinna*, 
“ whom  they  call  Megabvzus,”  narrowly  escaping  tl* 
vengeance  of  Antonius.  because  he  had  once  received 
Arsinoe  as  a queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actinia 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antonios  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianus  permitted 
Ephesus  and  Nicaoa,  the  chief  cities  of  Ada 
1 Bi thy nia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  ti* 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  description  of  Ephesus  with 
a list  of  the  illustrious  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraclitus,  sumained  the  Obscure;  and  Hermodorus 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  for  his  merits.  Thi* 
is  the  Hcrm  dorus  who  is  mud  to  liave  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Ibg- 
1.  2.  2.  § 4.)  Hipponax  the  poet  was  al>o 
Ephesian,  and  ParrhiLsius  the  painter.  Strabo  *** 
mentions  Apelles  as  an  Ephesian,  but  that  is  1101 
certain.  Of  modern  men  of  note  he  mentions  ottl* 
Alexander,  suniamed  tJie  Light,  who  was  engage 
in  public  affairs,  wrote  history',  aud  a^tronomicai  xnd 
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geographical  poems  in  hexameter  verse.  Strabo  does 
not  mention  Callinus,  and  it  would  seem,  that  as  lie 
speaks  of  him  elsewhere,  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Arteini- 
dorus  in  this  passage,  though  he  does  mention  Arte- 
midorus,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Rome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  revenues  from  them.  Accordingly, 
Koray  and  Gruekurd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte-  I 
midorna  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and  ! 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strata  was  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  in  a state  of  great  pro6pe-  i 
rity.  The  trade  of  Ephesus  had  extended  so  far, 
that  the  minium  of  Cappadocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apameia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  all  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
(Strab.  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antiocheia  on  the  Marauder,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr,  Tralles,  and  Nysa. 
From  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
rusa],  on  the  borders  of  Caria  ami  Phrygia.  From 
Carura  the  rood  was  continued  to  Laodice’O,  Ajw- 
meia.  Metropolis,  Chelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomclium),  and  Ty- 
riaetun  ; then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Coropassus ; and  from 
Coropaasus,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Cap{>adnci&,  on  the  borders;  then  through  Soandus 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [ C a esa  u k a J , the  irietro- 
tropolis  of  the  Cappadocians  ; and  from  Muzaca 
through  Herphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Ephesii 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a senate  (ytpuvcla)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epicleti  managed  the  affairs  of  the  city.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  had  a Boule,  and  also  a 
Demos  or  popular  assembly.  A town  clerk  of 1 
Ephesus  (ypappartvs),  a common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  (Acts  of  the  A post.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  Chishull 
( Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  office  (&px**or)  in  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephesii  (Tacit. 
Ann*  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  had  done  for  the 
temple,  and, codling  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  had  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tan  h (/>e  vitumlo  acre  alieno , c.  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Xcro.  Barca  Soranus,  during  his  g<>. 
veminent  of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  Pergmmom  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.  (Tacit.  Atm.  xvi.  23.) 

When  St,  Paul  visited  Ephesus  (Acts  of  the 
Apost.  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  ''a  silversmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  unto  the  craftsmen.”  He  called  his  men  toge- 
ther, and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  the  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
“ that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  bauds; 
so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi. 
cence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippetb.”  The  town  clerk,  by  a prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Licinius 
Mucianus,  a contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  had  never  been  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  Miiller  ob- 
servesthat,  “Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  which  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link.”  ( ffandbuch  der  Archaeo- 
logie .)  The  old  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a stone,  an  aerolite;  and  the  wooden 
statue  that  Mucianus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minucius  Felix  (c.  2 1 ),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit  Ann.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a Christian  church  at 
1 Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  ( Acts , xx.  17 — 31),  that  he  had  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  whicn  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1 , 
&c.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rb  Koivbv  ’Aolas 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  a.  d.  341  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
probably, as  Schleusncr  says,  the  representatives  from 
the  cities  of  Asia,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious solemnities  ; or  they  may  have  been  tbo 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Christian 
emperors  Ephesus  has  the  title  of  rj  vpwr-q  aal 
fuyierii  pijrp6ico\ts  ri jj  ’A oiat. 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a place  now  called  Ayasoluk.  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  hv  many  travellers, 
but  it  is  difficult  without  a plan  of  the  ground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Wilder 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Chishull  ( Travels  in  Turkey, 
&c.  p.  23,  &c.),  and  at  some  length  by  Chandler 
( A sia  Minor , c.  32,  &c.),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
: he  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  modem  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  places  near  the  coast  supplied  ma- 
terials for  Constantinople.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
has  nlso  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substructions.  Tho 
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temple  of  Ephesus,  being  the  centre  of  the  pagan 
worship  in  Asia,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
fnau  Uie  iconoclasts  in  the  reign  of  Theodueios  I., 
wli^n  men  in  black,  as  Libanius  calls  them,  over- 
turned the  altars,  and  defaced  the  temples.  When 
the  great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  turned  out  of 
her  home,  the  building  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  used  as  a stone  quarry. 

Chandler  found  the  stadium  of  Ephesus,  one  side 
of  which  was  on  the  hill  which  he  identifies  with 
Prion,  and  the  opposite  side  which  was  ne.xt  to  tlie 
plain  was  raised  on  arches.  He  found  the  length 
to  be  687  feet.  He  also  describes  the  remains  of 
the  theatre,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tumult  which 
was  caused  at  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul's  preaching. 
Fellows  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  274)  observes  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  site  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeum  or  music 
ball.  There  are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  was  about  130  feet  long,  and 
80  wide.  Tbe  cclla  was  built  of  massive  stones. 
The  colnmns  were  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  including  the  base  and  capitals, 
above  40  feet.  The  shafts  were  fluted,  and  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone.  The  best  preserved  of  these 
columns  that  Chandler  saw  was  broken  into  two 
parts.  The  frier®  contained  a portion  of  bold  sculp- 
ture, which  represented  some  foliage  and  young  boys. 
The  quarries  on  Prion  or  Pion,  for  the  name  is 
written  hyth  ways,  supplied  the  marble  for  the 
temples  ot  Ephesus.  Prion,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was 
also  called  l«epre  Acte ; it  was  alwve  the  city  of 
Strabo's  time,  and  on  it,  as  he  says,  was  part  of  the 
wall. 

Hamilton  (Research**,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  24),  one  of 
the  latest  travellers  who  has  visited  Ephesus,  spent 
several  days  there.  He  thinks  that  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  is  in  some  **  massive  structures  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour." This  is  exactly  the  spot  where  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  Strabo’s  description.  The  place 
which  Hamilton  describes  is  “ immediately  in  front 
of  tbe  port,  raised  upon  a base  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  approached  by  a grand  flight  of  steps, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  centre  of 
the  pile."  Hamilton  observes  that  u brick  arches 
ami  other  works  hare  also  been  raised  on  various 
portions  of  the  walls;  but  this  was  probably  done  by 
the  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  removal  of  the  columns  by  Constantine, 
when  a church  was  erected  on  its  ruins."  The 
supposition  that  the  basement  of  the  temple  has  been 
buried  by  the  alluvium  of  tbe  Cayster  is  very  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Hamilton,  who  lias  pointed  out  the 
probable  site.  Pliny  describes  a spring  in  tbe  city, 
and  names  it  Callipia,  which  may  be  tbe  Alitaea  of 
i’ansanias.  Hamilton  found  a beautifnl  spring  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour;  the  head  of  the  spring 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the  port, 
from  the  old  city  on  the  heights  seems  to  agree 
with  the  story  in  Herodotus  (i.  26).  Tlie  position 
of  tlie  tomb  of  Androclus,  as  described  by  I’ausanias. 
is  quite  consistent  with  this  supposed  site  of  the 
great  temple.  Hamilton  observes  that  the  read 
which  Pausonias  describes  **  must  have  led  aloug 
the  valley  between  Prion  and  Coressus,  which  ex- 
tend* towards  Magnesia,  and  is  crossed  by  tbe  line 
of  walls  erected  by  Lydmacbus.  The  Magnesian 
Cates  would  also  hare  stood  in  this  valley,  and  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  in  tie  &-  1 

recti  on  of  A iasaluck ."  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  1 
Olympieium  may  have  stood  in  the  space  betwwa 
tbe  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  theatre  in  tbe  neifb- 
bourhood  of  the  agora,  where  he  f««nd  tbe  remss 
of  a large  Corinthian  temple,  which  is  that  which 
Chandler  describes. 

Hamilton  describes  the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lyana- 
chus  as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Cures®®* 

“ for  nearly  a mile  and  three  quarters,  in  a SE.  sal 
NW.  direction,  from  tlie  heights  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  tower  railed  tbe  Pre*® 
of  St.  Paul,  btit  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  towers  d 
the  ancient  wall,  closely  resembling  many  Olivers 
which  occur  at  various  intervals.  The  portiao  wind 
connected  Mount  Prion  with  Mount  Coressua,  and  in 
which  was  the  Magnesian  Gate,  appears  to  hare  ban, 
immediately  to  the  cast  of  the  gymnasium.”  Tbe 
wall  is  well  built.  Hamilton  gives  a drawing  d » 
perfect  gateway  in  the  wall,  with  a peculiar  arch. 

He  obcerved  also  another  wall  extending  from  the 
theatre  over  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  there*  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  stadium.  He  think* 
that  this  may  be  the  oldest  wall.  Besides  this  will 
and  that  supposed  to  be  I.vsi machos',  already  de 
scribed,  he  found  another  wall,  principally  of  brick, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  built  by  the  Byan* 


A.  Harbour,  now  filled  up. 

It.  Hoad  to  Colopboo. 

CC.  Hirer  Caystrus. 

I)D.  Hirer  Cenchnu*. 

HR.  Road  lo  Samos. 

FP.  CoreMUS. 

GO.  Prion. 

ltll.  Hoad  to  Magnesia. 

II.  Road  to  Sards*  and  Smyrna. 

J.  Inner  harbour,  now  a »wajup. 

KK.  Hlver  S*hnu*. 

1 . Temple  of  Artemi*  of  Epbeus. 

2.  Great  buildmc  txkmjrinc  to  the  harbour,  incor- 

rectly »up(K>*ed  to  lx*  the  temple  of  Arteau*. 

3.  Agora  surrounded  by  pillar*. 

4.  G rinthian  t.  uiplc 
6.  Torahs. 

6.  Odtium. 

7.  Olymplelam. 

A.  I .arc*  theatre. 

9.  Stadium. 

10.  Magnesian  cates 

11.  Cjmnasiuin. 


* This  plan  is  from  Kir  pert,  and  will  be  useful  t» 
the  readers  of  this  article ; but  the  writer  does  not 
suppose  that  every  spot  here  indicated  can  be  «®* 
sidered  as  rightly  fixed  yet. 
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tines  when  the  town  bud  diminished  in  size:  “ con- 
siderable remains  of  this  may  still  bo  traced  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Coreas  us,  extending  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana." 
There  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at  Ephesus.  Sjion 
and  Wilder  also  describe  a series  of  arches  as  being 
five  or  six  miles  from  Ephesus  on  the  mol  to  Scala 
Hova,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Augustus. 

Hamilton  copied  a few  inscriptions  at  Ephesus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
published  iu  his  u Inscriptiones  Antiquae,"  &c.  In 
the  u Antiquities  of  Ionia,"  toL  ii.,  there  are  views  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesus,  and  plans.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  of  the  Roman  period  have  a reclining 
figure  that  represents  the  river  Cayster,  with  the 
legend  E<p«<r««*  Kaoorpor.  Arundell  (Discourses 
in  Ana  Minor , vol.  ii.)  has  collected  some  particulars 
about  the  Christian  history  of  Ephesus.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  the  “ Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ” 
by  Conybeare  and  Uowson,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  &c. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Aiasaluck  near  Smyrna 
is  generally  said  to  be  a corruption  of  * Ayios 
Aoyov,  a name  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 

1 ).  But,  as  Arundell  observes,  this  is  very  absurd ; 
and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a Turkish  name.  Tamerlane 
encamped  here  after  he  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  Ayaslic  by  Tamerlane's  historian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Peris  de  la 
Croix,  vol.  iv.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  destroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that.  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane  [G.  L.] 


EPHRAIM.  I.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. [pALAKSTINA.] 

2.  ('E fpaifi),  a city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(xi.  54),  without  any  clue  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  iyyir t rf)t  ipypou,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Jndea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
situation  aligned  it  by  Eusebius  ( Onomast . i.  r. 
'Jbppuiv),  who  describes  it  as  a large  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north,  where, 
however,  St.  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  the  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  called  in  Joshua  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Betk-aven,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xri.  1.)  (Roland,  Palaest.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr. Robinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  “Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,”  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection wi*h  Bethel  (2  Ckron.  xiii.  19).  Assuming  | 
Ft.  Jerome's  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct,  | 
he  identifies  Ephraim  with  “ the  lofty  site  of  the 
modern  Fl-Taiyibek,  situated  two  hours  NE.  of 
Bethel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  NNE. 
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of  Jerusalem  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  desert  country  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan."  (Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  note  on  pt.  vi.  § 93.)  He  finds  it  also 
in  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xviii.  23,  1 Sam.  xiii.  17.  Possibly,  also,  “ Mount 
Ephron  ,"  mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  may  be  the  mountain  district  of  Benjamin, 
deriving  its  name  from  this  city.  (Josh.  xv.  9.) 

3.  A woody  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  David  and 
his  revolted  son  was  fought,  one  of  whose  oaks 
proved  fatal  to  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  [G.  W.] 

E'PHYRA  ('E^i/gij),  the  name  of  several  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  Meinokc  (ad  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  tlie  word  with  tyopdw,  and  others  supfw.se 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  fxopd  (Curtius,  Peloponnesos , 
vol.  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  cun 
only  be  a matter  of  conjecture. 

E'PHYRA  (’E^nJ/wj).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 

Corinth.  [Corinth  iis.] 

2.  A town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Angelas,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Horn.  Jl.  ii.  659,  xv.  531 : see  below, 
No.  4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  La&ion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
Oenoe  or  Boeonoo.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338,  where,  for  the 
corrupt  Ktipivji  rp  iwidaAaooluva,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Ktifjitnq  rp  dwl  Aaolotra.) 
Stephanus  also  speaks  of  an  Ephyra  between  Pyloe 
and  Elis,  Pyloe  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Pcneius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  e.  ’E^iopa.) 
From  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  l’enelus, 
is  the  Sellceis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  rising  in 
Mount  Phobic.  Curtius  places  F.phyr*  near  the 
modem  village  of  Klisura  which  lies  on  the  Ladon, 
about  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylus.  Leake 
supposes,  with  much  less  probability,  that  the  Sel- 
leeis  is  the  Pcneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Elis.  (Curtius,  Peloponnesos , vol. 
i.  p.  39,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A village  of  Sievonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
along  with  the  river  Sellceis,  as  situated  near  Si- 

I cjoo.  Ross  conjectures  that  some  ruins  situated 
upon  a hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Svli  re- 
present the  Sicyoninn  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Rose,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes , p.  56.) 

4.  A town  of  Tbesprotia  in  Kpeirus,  afterwards 
called  Ciciiyrus,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Ekcatli  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  sea;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  bis  account,  compared  with  that  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  far  from  the  discharge  of 
the  Acheron  and  tin*  Acherusian  lake  into  the  port 
called  Glycys  Limen.  (Thue.  i.  46;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
324.)  It  is  placed  by  I^ake  and  other  modern 
travellers  at  a church,  formerly  a monastery  of  St. 
John,  distant  3 or  4 miles  direct  from  Porto  Fu~ 
nari:  the  church  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

i The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  pu&sages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
i ii.  328).  The  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a ]«a.-*xge  of 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Pauaanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (Pans, 
ix.  36.  §3);  but  Strabo  maintained  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessalian  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).  Some  conuneutators  even  sappoted  the 
3 H 4 
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Ephyra  on  the  Seller  is  (Horn.  Ii  ii.  659,  xv.  531) 
to  lx*  the  Thesprolian  town,  but  Strabo  expressly 
maintains  that  Horner  alludes  in  these  passages  to 
the  Eieian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  vii.  p.  328; 
comp.  viii.  p.  338.)  Paosanias  represents  Cichyrus 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprutia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithous  were  thrown  into  chains 
by  A'idoneus ; and  its  celebrity  in  the  moat  ancient 
times  may  also  be  inferred  from  a passage  of  Pindar 
(Pans.  i.  17.  § 4 ; Find.  Nem.  viL  55.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece.  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  175.) 

5.  A town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cranon 
or  Crannon.  [Ckaxo.x.J 

6.  A town  of  the  Agraei  in  Aetolia,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Sjxtzia.  (PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Leake, 
Peloponnrtiaca,  p.  294.) 

EPICNKMIPU  LOCRI.  [Local.] 

EPICTE'TUS  I’HRYGIA.  | Phrygia.] 

EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyrrhachium.] 

EPIDAURUS  ('Ewi$avpof,  PtoL  ii.  16.  § 4,  PeuL 
Tab.;  Epidaunim,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Rav. : Jla- 
gtua-  Vecckia;  Hlyric,  Zaptal ),  a maritime  city  of 
lllyricnm,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civil 
war  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  when  having  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  hitter,  it  was  besieged  by  5L 
Octavius.  The  ojiportune  arrival  of  Vatiuius  re- 
lieved it.  (Hirt.  B.  A Ur.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a colony  (PUn.  L c.);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  tire  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Illyrian  town.  Con- 
stant ianus.  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidaurus  with  his  fleet.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
L 7 ; Le  Beau,  Baa  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Rausium, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Ragnta.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  29.)  Ilngtita-  Vecckia  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memorials  of  its  site  are  confined  to  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
vol.  i.  p.  373 ; Neigebaur,  Die  Sudalavcn,  p.  82 ; 
Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vuL  ii.  p.  272;  Engel,  Gesch. 
von  Kaguaa,  p.  44.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAURUS  ( Eirt tavpos : Elk.  ’Eiri5aupu>f), 
a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  jieriud  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a small  territory 
(‘EnSai/pta),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Argeia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epi- 
daurus  is  situated  on  a small  peninsula,  which  pro- 
jects from  a narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (<v*- 
TtKfam'  ’EriSeu/poy,  Horn.  Ii  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. (Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  as  situated  in  a recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  NE.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
mountains. 
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Epidaurus  possessed  only  a small  territory;  bet 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a place 
of  importance  at  an  early  j**ri<xl.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asclepius,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Epidaurus  by  near  Aegina  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  ami  nearly  opposite 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  dL-tant 
only  a six  hours’  sail.  It  was  likewise  nearly  dm 
east  of  Argos,  from  which  there  was  a highway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  cronmnDirari-wi 
between  Argos  and  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epidauras 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carton  settlement.  Hence  it  was  called  Epkarus. 
Strabo  relates  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Lp»- 
taarus.  (Strab.  L c. ; Steph.  B.  ■«.  r.  ’EW&aupos  ; 
Eu.< tat h.  ad  Horn.  Ii  ii.  561.)  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Ionians.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
colonised  by  Ionians  from  the  Attic  tetrapolis.  in 
conjunction  with  the  Heracleidae  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus  (ap.  Strab.  Lc .);  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  legend  to 
suppose  that  Epidaurus  had  been  previously  colo- 
nized by  Ionians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaurus  was  governed  by 
Pity  reus,  a descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  tlie 
country  without  a contest  to  Deiphontes  and  the 
Argives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  w ith  his  citi- 
zens. (Pans.  ii.  26.  § 1,  seq.)  Deiphontes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son- in- law  of  Temenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  of  the  Dorian  conquests,  haring 
married  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Temenus.  The 
misfortunes  of  Deiphontes  afforded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.  (Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Deiphonlr*.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  legends,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  masters  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  in  the  state.  At  an  early 
period  Epidaurus  apjiears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  cotnmcrvial  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  for  a long  time  subject 
to  it.  [Aeuina,  p.  33,  a.]  It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Islands  uf  Cos,  Ca- 
lydnns,  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod,  vii.  99.)  Rat  as 
Aegina  grew  in  importance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  n.  c.  almost  all  the  commerce 
of  the  mother-city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeginetam. 

Epidaurus  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphontes;  but,  as  in  mot 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a time  by  a tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Prudes,  whose  daughter  Melbsa  tu 
married  to  Pcriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  wb»-a 
P roc  lee  resented  the  murder  of  his  danghter  by 
Periandcr,  the  latter  inarched  against  his  father-in- 
law  ami  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  50 — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidaurus 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retained  }»*- 
Session  of  it  during  the  whole  historical  period.  Par 
this  reason  the  Kpidanriam  were  always  firm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
mother-citv,  Argos,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democratical  constitution.  Of  the  exact  form  of  the 
Eptdaurian  government  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  were 
presidents  of  a council  of  180  members.  (Plut.  Quaes!. 
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Craec.  1 .)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Kornrofas  or  dusty- feet,  and  cultivated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  masters  in  the  city. 
(Plat  l.c.:  Hcwych.  ».  v.  KoWwo5«j;  Muller,  Dor. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  tnunsl.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (n.  c.  419)  the  Argivoa  made  war  upon  the 
Epidaurians  and  attempted  to  take  their  city,  but 
they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Time.  v.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaurus  was  little  more  than  the 
liarbour  of  the  temple  of  Asclepiua.  Pausanias  gives 
only  a brief  account  of  its  public  buildings.  He 
mentions  a temple  of  Athena  Cissaea  on  the  acropolis; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepiua  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a temple  of  Hera  on  a promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
Xilolao.  (Paua.  ii.  ‘29.  § 1.)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Pidkavro, 
which  is  the  namo  of  a neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  part*  along  the  cliffs  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a female  ffgure,  forming  apparently 
the  cover  of  a sarcophagus.  The  sea  has  encroached 
upon  tl»e  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  still  be  seen 
under  water. 

Tire  temple  of  Asclepins  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5 miles  west  of  Epidaurus  on  the  road  to 
Argos.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a small  part  of  the  sacred  spot.  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hierum  of  Poseidon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  ( &\tros ) of  Asclcpius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Paris,  ii.  27.  § I.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  u less 
than  a mile  in  circumference  ; it  was  confined  on 
two  rides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places.’’  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Uieron  or  the 

Sanctuary  ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that 
tire  village,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  bear*  the  name  of  Koroni , evidently  de- 
rived from  Coroois,  the  mother  of  Asclepiua,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  : it  is  now 
called  Bolonidia,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  TrmiiUM  (Tlrthor),  because  the  child  of 
Conan*,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a goat.  (Pans.  ii.  26  § 4, 
27.  § 7.)  Mount  Cvnortium  (K w6pr$or. 
Pans.  ii.  27.  § 7),  on  which  stood  a temple  of 
Apollo  Maleatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east <f  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troezen.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a hill  called 
Cokypiiaeum,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Coryphaea.  It  appear*  to  have 
been  the  height  in  the  south-west  of  the  valley, 
rince  some  believed  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 


; to  the  mountain  was  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Aaine.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  § 2.)  The  building*  in 
, tire  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  Ho 
I mentions  first  tire  temple  of  Asclepins,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
j Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  and  half  the  tixe  of  the 
1 temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
i throne,  holding  a staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a serpent  ; a dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
I dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 

| Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a circular  build* 

. ing  of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycleitua  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a theatre,  also  built  by  Poly- 
cleitus,  which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a stadium, 
a fountain  covered  with  a roof,  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Rome,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  Asclepiua,  a temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a temple  dedicated  to  Hygieia,  Asclepins, 
and  Apollo  sumamed  the  Aegyptian,  and  a build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Paua.  ii.  27.)  A festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Ascle- 
piua with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  ; it  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Sebol.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  iii.  145  ; Plat. /on, 
init.  ; Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Anclepieia.')  The  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  part  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepiua.  The  rains  of  the  theatre  arc  the  most 
important.  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Tranutzu$  in  Epirus, 
not  far  from  loannina.  “ The  orchestra  was  aliout 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  : 32  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a diazoina  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats. 
Twenty-four  sealae,  or  flights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  formed 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators.”  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir- 
cular end  and  a part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  15 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a bath. 

When  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  visited  Epidaurus  in 
n.  c.  167  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those 
| who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ; but  it  had  been 
I robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  suffered  mast 
from  the  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(Diod.  Kxc.  p.  614,  cd.  Wess.)  It  is  described  by 
i St ral»o  as  a place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Coe  and  Tricca. 
(St rub.  viii.  p.  374.) 
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Of  the  worship  of  Asclepius  by  the  Epidaurians. 
of  hi.**  tarred  snakes,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his 
worship  into  Rome  ami  other  places,  an  account  is 
given  elsewhere.  {Did.  of  Biogr.  art.  A escula- 
pius.)  (Dud well,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  iL 

p.255;  Leake.  Aforea,  VoL  ii.  p.  416  ; Bublaya, 
Brcherches,  tic.  p.  54,  seq.:  Curtins,  Ptloponncsos, 
vol.  iL  p.  4 1 6,  scq.) 


COUC  OK  EriDAURtS. 

EPIDAJRUS  LIME'RA  (’E wlSavpot  y A t/rejpd),  : 
a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  situated  at 
the  lieAd  of  a spacious  hay,  formed  by  the  protnon-  1 
tory  Krtmidhi.  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Mtmemrasia.  on  the  sooth.  It  was  a colony  from 
Epidaurus  in  Argalis,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  built 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Asrlcpius, 
when  an  Kpidaurian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Pa us.  iiL  23.  § 6.)  Its  foundation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  lauwiiia.  as  far  as  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Argos.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  epithet  I.itnera  was  considered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  though 
other  explanations  were  proposed  of  the  word  (Ai ny- 
pdv  ....  ut  ar  \iptnipav,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368). 
PansaniAs  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a temple  of 
Zeus  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 

§ 10.)  The  ruias  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
sj-ot  now  called  Old  M one  meat  i a.  “ The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
sea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
height  The  town  formed  a sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortresses;  the  faces  ten  feet,  the  flanks  twelve:  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  place  is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
there  is  a level  space,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
vated for  the  foundations  of  a wall.  1 take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  tho  site  of  (he  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  front,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepitu.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a modem  town  within 
the  ancient  inclosure ; namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a tower  of  the  k>wcr  ages."  The  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  but  there 
are  two  harbours,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  northern  called  that  of  Kremidhi,  and  the 
southern  that  of  Monemcnsia. 

South  of  Epidaurus  Paosanias  mentions  a pro- 
montory (&Kpa)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  Min<*a.  i 
(Pans.  iii.  23.  § 11 ; Strab.  Lc.)  This  promontory  1 
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is  now  an  island,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  14  email  arc  he*;  it  is  not  improbable  tint 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  mainland,  ami  t fie- 
wards  separated  from  it  by  art. 

Epidaurus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Febfs* 
nesian  War.  (Time.  iv.  56,  vL  105.)  In  ibtttw 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a fartm.*  a 
the  promontory  Minoa.  since  he  calls  it  a opoty.  v 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Liinera  as  ore  of  ti* 
Eleuthero- Laconian  town*.  (Pans.  iiL  21.  §7.) 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  places,  Minaa,  da: 
harbour  of  Zeus  Soter,  and  Epidaurus.  In  b» 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus  aband.aej 
their  ancient  town,  and  built  a new  one  on  Miw 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  security,  probably, 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  island.  To  thee 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  only  ore  *«», 
they  gave  the  name  of  Monem cast  a or  Afcsrehw 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into  Malawi 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  important  ured 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  continued  purely  Greek  is 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a third  of  a mile  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus,  near  the  sea.  adw? 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  renis,  shoot 
100  yards  long  and  30  broad,  which  he  obserrre  is 
probably  the  **  lake  of  Inn,  email  and  deep,-*  men- 
tioned bv  Paosanias  (iii.  23.  § 8)  as  2 stadia  frss 
the  altars  of  Asclepius,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
spot  where  the  farm!  seqrnt  disappeared  in  the 
ground,  after  landing  from  the  Epidaurian  shipca 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Morta,  vi»L  i.  p.  2l0,*e^.; 
Boblaye,  Kecherches,  &c.  p.  100  ; Curtins,  Ftio- 
ponnesos.  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'UUM  (EinStjAioe),  called  D*LH* 
simply  by  Strabo,  & small  place  on  the  castas 
of  Laconia,  situated  within  the  territories  of 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Cape  Males,  and 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limera.  E pi  deli  tun,  bust**, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Mithrkb:, 
War,  when  a wooden  statue  of  the  god  float  a i to  thl* 
spot  from  Delos,  after  the  devastation  of  the 
by  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  Ejsh- 
lium  probably  stood  on  Cape  Kamili,  where  there 
are  a few  ancient  remains.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  § 2.  seq-: 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ; Leake,  Morea.  vol.  L p.  2 1 4,  *e>j. ; 
Curtins,  Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

EP1DII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  tie 
people  to  the  east  of  the  Kpidian  promontory  (J/*tf 
of  Cantyr)  *=  A ryi/lesh ire.  [R.  G.  L] 

EP1D1UM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
a promontory =the  Mull  of  Cantyr.  [B.  G.  L 
EPIEICIA  (‘Enenrta),  a fortress  in  Sicyooia.  on 
the  river  Nefne*.  (Xen.  Util.  iv.  2.  § 14,  re.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morta , vol.  iiL  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPlifAHANTTAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  ai- 
der this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vL  28  ; PtoL  vl  7; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.) 
places  them  between  the  Cants  flumen  and  the 
Eblitaei  montes  ; Ptolemy,  between  the  Mels*® 
monies,  or  the  promontory  of  the  Asahi  ( Cape  Bus- 
sendoni),  mid  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SE.  quarter  at 
tho  peninsula  Mr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  mtpeets,  to  be  an  auagrammalic  farm  of  “ Kha- 
manitae,  or  tho  sons  of  Raamah,”  deriving  their 
origin  and  name  from  Raamah  the  Mm  of  Cuah 
i (Cien.  x.  7 ; JS» ek.  xxvii.  22)  ; and  this  ideal  it**- 
1 lion  is  supported  by  the  tact  that  the  first  pi** 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Nariti, 
is  Rhegma  ('P*7A*d)»  the  precise  form  of  Raamah 
in  the  LXX.  He  says  that  the  tribe  and  province 
of  Mamh,  and  the  town  Hamah,  arc  still  found  in 
this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  [G.  W.] 
KP1PHANEIA  (’Erupcb'ua:  Eth.  'Evufasvtvs),  a 
city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  69°  36',  30°  26', 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  also  Antioch 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  The  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus places  it  16  mites  from  Larissa,  32  from 
Kmcsa  (Aretbusa  lying  half  way  between  it  and  the 
latter),  and  so  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  was 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Orontes,  lower 
down  the  stream  than  Emesa  (i.  e.  to  the  north), 
and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
llamath  (2  Sam.  viiL  9;  1 Kings,  viii.  65  ; Is.  x. 
9),  called  also  44  Hamath  the  Great  *’  (Amos,  vL  2). 
St.  J-rotoe  states  that  both  Antioch  and  Epiphaneia 
were  formerly  named  H imath,  and  mentions  that  the 
first  station  on  the  road  to  Mesopotamia  (qy.  from 
Antioch)  was  in  his  day  named  Emmas,  probably  tho 
modern  Hems  = Emesa.  Eusebius  ( Onomast . s.  v. 
E uat»)  does  not  think  it  to  be  Epiphaneia  near 
Emesa ; but  St.  Jerome,  in  the  same  place,  maintains 
their  identity,  and  says  that  Epiphaneia  was  still 
called  Hamath  by  the  native  Syrians.  (Comp. 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Aemath.)  Aquila  also  rendered 
’Euafl,  tV  ’Enfckfiar  riji  Sopia*.  (Tlieodorct. 
Quaest.  22  tn  2 King.);  and  Theodoret,  in  common 
with  St.  Jerome,  mentions  both  Epiphaneia  and 
Erne* a as  Hamath,  and  says  that  the  former  was 
Mill  so  called.  {Comment,  in  Jerem.  xlvi.  and  iv.) 
K eland,  however  {Palaest.  pp.  119, 120, 317),  doubts 
tho  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  place  tho  Hamath  of 
Scripture  farther  south,  and  nearer  to  the  confines 
of  tho  land  of  Israel,  as  indeed  Numb.  xiii.  21  and 
other  passages  above  referred  to  seem  to  require. 
This,  however,  would  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Epiphaneia  was  formerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  rests  on  independent  ground,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
among  the  natives  in  St.  Jerome’s  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  day  being  still  called  Hamah , which  is 
described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  as  “ delightfully 
situated  in  a hollow,  between  and  on  the  sides  of  two 
hilL,  near  the  we*t  bank  of  the  Orontes,  but  in  it- 
self presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  this  day.” 
{Tracels,  p 244.)  [G.  \V.] 


EPIPHANEIA  (’Ewapaysia  : Eth.  ’Ewi^awt}*), 
a city  of  Cilicia,  which,  Pliny  says  (v.27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandos:  he  place*  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicero,  in  his  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  Epiphaneia, 
which  was  one  day’s  journey  from  the  Anmnns. 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Appian,  MithruL  c.  96)  settled 
wmc  pirates  here  after  he  bad  broken  up  the  rob- 
bers, and  idso  at  Adana  and  Mullus.  The  Tablo 
places  Epiphaneia  30  M.  P.  t«‘t  of  Atmarbiw 
[Anazarbys],  and  the  same  distance  from  Alex- 
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andria  ad  I»sum.  If  Ptolemy’s  figures  are  right 
(v.  8),  we  may  collect  that  he  supposed  Epiphaneia 
to  be  near  the  place  which  he  calls  the  Amanicao 
Pylae.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammiamia  (xxii.  11), 
but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  its  position. 

2.  Stephanus  (#.  v .)  mentions  an  Epiphaneia  in 
Bithynia.  [G.  L.l 

EPIRUS.  rEpKtncs] 

EPITA'LIUM  (’Ever  <&«»»:  Eth.  ’EwitoAkiIj), 
a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  tho  coast  and  a 
little  sooth  of  the  river  Alpheius.  It  was  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Til k yon  {Qpvov)  or  Tiiryoessa 
{Spvisaaa),  a town  in  the  dominion#  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  describes  as  a place  upon  a lofty  hill 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  Alpheius  (Horn.  II.  ii.  592, 
xi.  710,  Hymn,  in  ApolL  423;  Strab.  viii.  p.  349.) 
Epitaliuin  was  an  important  military  post,  because 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Alpheius  and  the  road 
leading  along  the  coast.  Like  the  other  dependent 
townships  of  Triphylia,  it  revolted  from  Elis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  country  in  b.c. 
401 ; and  when  Agis  returned  home,  after  ravaging 
Elis,  he  left  a garrison  in  Epitaliuin.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  §§  25,  29.)  The  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  b.  c.  218.  (Polyb.  iv.  80;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.  ’EvircfAiov.)  It  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  height  of  Agulenitza.  (Lcako,  More  a,  vol.  ii. 

р.  198,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  133; 
Curiius,  Pelopotmesos , vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

EPOISSUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonino  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortonnn 
{Reims)  to  Treveri  Civitas  {Trier).  It’is  22  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortomm  to  Vungus  Vicus  ( Tone), 
and  22  more  to  Epoissum  {Iptsch  or  Ivois),  now 
commonly  called  Carterton.  Iptsch  is  the  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Evosium  or  Ivosium,  the 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitia  Imp. 
the  place  is  called  Epttsum,  and  was  a station  for 
troops.  [G.  L] 

EPOMEUS  MONS.  [Aenaria.] 

E'PORA  {Montoro),  a city  of  Hisjania  Baetica, 
on  tha^Baetis,  28  M.  P.  east  of  Corduba,  on  the  road 
to  Castulo.  {Itin.  Aw4.  p.  403;  Caro,  Ant.  Hisp.  iii. 

с.  22;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  105,  No.  2;  Ukert,vol. 

ii. pt.  I,  p.  879.)  [P.S] 

EPOKE'DIA  {'EropeSia : Ivrea),  an  important 

town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  * 
great  valley  of  the  Salossi,  now  called  the  Val 
tf Aosta.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  founded,  as  we 
learn  from  Velleius,  as  early  as  b.c.  100  for  tho 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Sulassi  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting the  plains  from  their  incursions;  but  it  wus 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  subdued  under 
Augustus  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  prosperity. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  1 5 ; Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  Neither  Pliny 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a place  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  among  the  most  considerable 
provincial  towns  of  the  region  north  of  the  Padua 
(•'firmlssimaTranspadanae  regiouis  municipia,”  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  70).  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  a Gaulish  word  signifying 
“ a tamer  of  horses.”  Velleius  is  certainly  in  error  in 
placing  it  among  tho  Vagi^nni ; Ptolemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Salossi.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  ».  21 ; l’tol. 

iii.  1.  § 34.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  33  miles  from  Vercellae.  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  345.  347.)  The  strength  of  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Val  (TAostOy  commanding  two  of 
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the  ni«>t  frequented  pov»es  of  the  Alps,  must  always 
have  given  it  importance  in  a military  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  find  that  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
I>.  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  B.C.  43.  be- 
fore he  crossed  the  Alj«  with  his  army.  (Cic.  ad 
Fans.  xi.  20,  23.)  It  wae  still  a considerable  towu, 
and  occupied  as  a military  station  by  a budy  of 
troops,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  (JVot 
Dig n.  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  is  a 
considerable  place,  with  near  8(XH)  inhabitants:  it 
contains  a fine  Roman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.j 

EQL’A'BONA  (Coywi).  a town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Olisipo  (Lisbon),  on  the  road  to  Emerita.  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  416.)  [P.&] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (Tod- 
riKoy,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §67:  S.  Eleuterio),  a town  of 
the  Sainnites  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Sun  mite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Cicero  (ad  A tL  vi.  1.  § 1),  frmn 
which  wc  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tuticus,  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Equus  Magnus,  I tin.  Mar  it.  p.  610;  Aequus  Tu- 
ticus, Tab.  Peut.).  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a confusion  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Bcneventuin  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Equotuticus  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5. 
87)  as 

u Oppid  ulum  quod  versu  dicere  non  esL” 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Eqnus  Tuticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  nad  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  ( Troja ),  21  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones.  &c.),  from  Bene- 
ventot  by  Buonalbergo  and  Casalborc , to  a place 
called  S.  Eleuterio , alwut  8 miles  N.  of  Ariano,  and 
2 from  Cast tl  Franco,  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  among  others,  a 
Roman  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Beneventum.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo.  /tin.  Z/icr.  p. 
CIO),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  1 1 from  Equus  Tuticus.  must 
have  been  at  Buonalbergo.  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grajux  degli  Zrpmi,  in  Bullett,  d.  / nst . 1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticns  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank:  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventum.  (Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  (“  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  ha  bet,"  Bits.  Ant.  p.  111.  See 
the  art.  Campania,  p.  494)  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticus,  he  lias 
altogether  misplaced  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

KK ACTUM  ('Hpatcrov,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 30).  a town 
oil  the  frontier  of  Ihtcia  between  the  Tyras  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastamae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.j 
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EKAE  (*Epai),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (riiL  19),  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lebed  us  and  Te»*.  It  was  fortified  strong  enough 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it.  (Thuc. 
viii.  20.)  Strabo  (p.  644)  mentions  Erne  a*  s 
small  town  belonging  to  Teas  ; but  though  the  raid- 
ing ‘Epa i has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Strabo, 
some  of  the  MSS.  are  said  to  have  r«pau,  and 
Casaubon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text.  (See 
Groskurd,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  confusion  about  the  name  Gene,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  harbour  Geraesticus  (Lir. 
xxxvii.  27).  on  which  Groshurd’s  note  may  be  con- 
sulted. Palmerios  conjectured  that  the  mime  Err. 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  place,  n 
corrupted  into  Agra  in  Scylax  (p.  37).  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor,  c.  26)  supposed  the  modern  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  Segigeck  (as  he  writes  it).  8 hours  fro 
Smyrna.  There  is  a view  of  the  place  in  the  **  loma.1 
Antiquities.”  Chandler  describes  some  remains  d 
antiquity  there.  Swne  of  the  inscription*  found  ai 
this  place  were  published  by  Chishull  and  sou*  by 
Chandler.  Segigeck  is  at  the  head  of  a fine  bay. 
There  is  a good  note  on  Gerae  in  the  French  edition 
of  Chandler's  Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  420). 

Hamilton  (Researches,  & c.  rcL  iL  p.  II)  de- 
scribes Sighajik  as  a snug  harbour,  and  be  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy’s  Geraesticns. 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  of  Teos  44  qui  ab 
tergo  nrbis  est,"  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the 
harbour,  **  qui  ante  urban  est."  (Liv.  xxxvii.  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  Si- 
ghajik belongs  to  the  article  Tkoa  If  we  eupjn-e 
Gerae  to  he  the  true  reading  in  Strabo,  wc  may 
identify  Gerae  and  Geraesticua;  but  there  is  a ditfi- 
culty  about  Erae  in  Thucydides,  for  his  text  dots  not 
enable  ns  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  Teos.  Proper  names 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  a:td 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  L.J 

ERANA  (h  *Epara).  a town  in  Messenia,  men- 
tioned  by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  road  between 
CyparisMta  and  Pylos.  It  was,  probably,  rear  the 
promontory  Cyparusium.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Homeric 
Arcne.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361;  Leake,  Aforco, 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a place  in  Cilicia.  Cicero  (ad  Far*. 
xv.  4),  after  leaving  Epiphaneia  [Kpiphaneia], 
XM-ended  the  Auuuius,  and  he  took  Kraus,  a pb.  e 
not  of  the  character  of  a village,  but  of  a ciiy,  and 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyra  and 
Commons.  The  sites  of  these  places  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilicia,  on  some  jwirt  of 
Mount  Amanus.  [G.  L.] 

ERANNABOAS  ('E*avra£6as,  Arrian,  Znd.  4; 
Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Patna).  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  this 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  os  the  Sonus  (Soane),  though  Arrian  anJ 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  which  they  call  re- 
spectively Emnnoboas  and  Sonus.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  i/yranyardhns,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Ritter,  Erdkvnde,  v.  p. 
508;  Rennell,  Mem.  in  Z/indosUtn , p»  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  he  does 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASl'NUS  ('Epaairoi).  ].  A river  of  the  Ar- 
geia.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 
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2.  A river  of  Attica.  [Aotica,  p.  323.  b.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  Buraieus  in  Achaia. 
[Achaia,  p.  13,  b.J 

KHAVISCL  [Aravisoi.] 

KKBKSSUS  or  HERBESSUS  ('EpGrjerois,  Pol., 
Sfcph.  B.,  Ptol. ; Diod.;  Herbcssus.  Liv., 

Cic.,  Plin.:  Eth.  *Ep6r\<raivo%,  Philist.  ap.  Steph.  B., 
llcrbessensis),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Sicily.  It 
has  been  frequently  attempted  to  limit  the  name  of 
Erbcssus  to  the  one,  and  llerbessus  to  the  other;  but 
tliis  distinction  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  aspi- 
rated or  uuaspirated  forms  appear  to  be  used  indis 
criininately. 

1 . A town  or  fortress  not  far  from  Agrigentum, 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  during  the 
siege  of  that  city.  u.c.  262,  as  a place  of  deposit  for 
their  provisions  and  military  stores.  (Pol.  i.  18.) 
At  a later  period  of  the  siege,  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  great 
difficulties  by  cutting  ofT  their  supplies.  (PoL  L c.) 
But  after  the  fall  of  Agrigentum  the  Carthaginians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  possession  of  Er- 
bessus,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  Roman  vengeance.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  are  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  question;  it  was  pro- 
bably a place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a mere  de- 
jciidency  on  Agrigentum.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined;  but  Fazello  is  probably  right,  in  regard 
to  its  general  position,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Halycus. 

2.  A city  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of 
the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  evi- 
dently a place  of  more  importance  than  the  preceding 
on«*,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the 
place  meant  where  no  further  designation  is  added. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  404  as  a city  of  the 
Sicnli,  which  hod  furnished  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  places  against  which 
Dionysius  turned  his  arms  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Diod.  xiv.  7.)  But  the 
sudden  defection  of  his  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse;  and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbcssus 
still  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionysius.  (Id.  ib.  78.)  No  further 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  time  of  Agathocles,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a garrison,  which 
in  b.  c.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicus.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Erbessus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocrates  and  Epicydesfled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini.  and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  defection  first  of  the  Syracusan  force  sent  against 
them,  and  ultimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
30.  31;  Paus.  vi.  12.  § 4.)  Erbcssus  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  hut  was 
soon  recovered  by  Marcellus.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roman  rule,  but 
it  was  probably  a mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The 
Hcrbessenses,  however,  reappear  in  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent community ; both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
th>Tn  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  afford  no 
further  clue  to  the  position.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  Philist.  ap.  Stcpli.  B.  s.  r.) 

From  the  passages  of  Diodorus  and  Livy  it  is  clear 
that  Erbcssus  was  situated  inland  from  Syracuse, 
and  not  very  remote  from  Leontini:  hence  the  site 
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suggested  by  Fazello  at  a place  called  Pantalica, 
opposite  to  Sorlitio,  about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  least  a plausible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desolate,  and  retains  no  ruins, 
but  presents  a curious  assemblage  of  subterranean 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  cliffs  of  solid  but  soft 
calcareous  rock,  similar  to  those  in  the  Val  cf  If  pica 
near  Modica.  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  voL  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

ERCTA  or  ERCTK  (r?  Eipierij,  PoL ; * Epicrf j, 
Diod.),  a mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Panonnus,  now  called 
Monte  Pellegrino.  It  is  a remarkable  isolated 
mountain  mass,  rising  to  the  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  foot  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  near  Panonnus,  a brood  strip  of  which 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
of  that  city.  It  thus  constitutes  a kind  of  natural 
fortress,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  the  only  approach  being  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  Palermo , where  a steep  zig- 
zag rood  has  been  constructed  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  convent  of  St  a.  Rosalia , near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  the  name  of  Monte 
Pellegrino.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a fortress  or  fortified  post,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Its  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Punic  War,  towards  the 


rum  of  Momrr  krcta. 

A.  Mountain  of  Errta.  now  Monte  l'fllrgrino. 

B.  Modern  city  of  Palermo,  on  the  kite  of  ranormui. 

C.  Bay  of  MoneteUo. 

I>.  Bar  of  Sin.  Maria. 

E.  Plain,  extending  from  Palermo  to  MoneteUo. 

F.  Capo  di  Gallo. 
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close  of  which  Ilamilcar  Barca,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  keep  the  field  against  the  Romans,  suddenly 
established  himself  with  his  whole  army  in  this 
mountain  fortress,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  three  years,  in  spite  of  All  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  hitn.  A Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5 stadia  from  Panormus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  a mile  and  a half  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Iiainilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  Polybius  has  left  us 
a detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit.  The  upper  part  of 
it,  lie  tells  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  fresh  water ; while  it  com- 
manded a small  hut  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Uamihar  to  carry  on  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  h**  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Pol.  i.  56,  57  ; Diod.  xxiii.  20,  Kxc.  U.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  difficulty  connected  with  Ercte.  AraoJ 
(Hut,  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  tai* 
been  the  small  hay  of  Mondello,  between  J/.wa 
Pellegrino  and  Capo  di  Gallo ; but  this  could  hard); 
have  been  effectually  commanded  from  Ercte,  and  s 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  cove  of  SUl  Maria, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  awti 
Polybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  accesabk  a! 
three  points  only;  but  two  of  these  most  hart  beta 
mere  paths,  Ten*  steep  and  difficult  Besides  the 
approach  from  Palermo,  there  are  in  fart  oclj  un 
breaks  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  one  of  which  leads  directly 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sta.  Maria.  The  acctwnpaii re- 
plan (copied  from  Capt.  Smyth’s  survey),  and  ootTme 
view,  will  give  a clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  tbs 
mountain  fortress.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  277;  Amic-i^ 
FazelL  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne’s  Travels,  toi  u. 
p.  209,  See.) 

Mannert  lias  erroneously  transferred  the  site  d 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S.  Fife, 
nearer  to  Eryx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panormus ; bat 
Polybius’s  testimony  to  its  close  proximity  to  tb 
latter  town  is  perfectly  distinct.  [E.  U.  B.] 


VIEW  OF  MOUNT  ERCTA. 


ERDIXI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  os 
occupants  of  the  western  side  of  Ireland  next  to  the 
Venniani  (Donegal),  and  north  of  the  Nagnnt 
(Conn aught)  = the  parts  about  Loch  Erne  = Fer- 
managh. [R.  G.  L.] 

KREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaca  and  other  unknown 
islets.  [F.laka.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  ('Epstrof:  Elk.  ’Epe'atos, 
'Epeaievs),  so  called  from  Kresus  the  son  of  Mucar. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  EresMis,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a city  of  Lesbus,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Kress  us 
to  Cape  Sigrium  is  28  stadia,  as  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Casaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  its  ruins 
are  said  to  lie  at  some  little  distance  from  a place 
n«*w  called  Fresno,  which  is  situated  on  a hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  (b.  C.  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  l’aches,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athens  (h.  c.  412),  and  a fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybultu  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
lie  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  the  Hellespont.  In  B.  c.  392 
Thrasytralus  lost  many  ships  in  a storm  off  Emus, 
but  lie  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
cities  uf  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamos,  to  wb-oi 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theoplirast  iN 
Plianias,  another  of  Aristotle’s  pupils,  was  also  » 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  the  poet  Arciiw- 
tratus,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Athens™-4 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  eat  flour,  they  leU 
Hermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be 
always  EPE21HN,  with  one  2.  [G.  L] 

ERE'TRLA.  l.(’Eprrpia:  Eth.  ’Ep»Ti«w,  few- 
Eperpis,  rEperpids : Adj. 'Eperpinds,  'EptTfna*oi). 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Chalas  ti* 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  die 
weatem  coast  of  the  island,  a little  south  of  Chains 
and  at  the  south- western  extremity  of  the  extensile 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lclantum.  The  Err  trim*  are 
represented  as  loniaus  (Herod,  viii.  46).  and  were 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  447 ; respecting  the  Attic  Eretru, 
see  Athknae,  p.294  ) It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  was  not  purely  Ionic,  and.  accuni* 
ingly,  some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colooind 
from  the  Triphylian  Manat  us  in  Elis.  (Strab  L c.) 
Strabo  relates  tliat  it  was  formerly  called  Melai** 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  chief 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a blrh 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tencs,  and 
Ceos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria  (Stmb.  viii.  p.  448.)  According  t* 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  colonisation  ,lf 
Cromae  [Ciio.uae,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  *xne 
colonies  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidicc.  Lrvtra 
is  uacBlioncd  by  Homer.  (IK  ii.  537  ) The  mil- 
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tary  strength  of  the  state  was  attested  by  An  inscrip-  1 
tkm.  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian 
Artemis,  About  a mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  the  Erctrians  had 
been  accustomed  to  march  with  3000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.  (Strab.  /.  c.) 

Eretria  and  Chaleis  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  the 
plain  of  Lelantuin.  which  lay  between  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  In  one  of  these  early  wars  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Miletus  and 
Samos,  took  part.  (Time.  i.  15;  Herod,  v.  99; 
SpAnheim,  ad  Callim.  DA.  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
h.  c.  500.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  b.c.  490,  a Persian  force,  under 
DatU  and  Artaphemes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe 
nians  and  Eretrians,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  after  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  The  town  was  nurd  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Cissian  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  b.  c\  41 1,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
rest  of  tlie  Kuboeans  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  of  these,  named  Themi- 
fcon,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  native  city  from  the  Athenians  in 
B.  c.  366.  (Died.  xv.  76  ; comp.  I>ein.  de  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xcn.  HAL  viL  4.  § 1.)  Themison  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  tire  tyranny  by  Piutarehus, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  B.c.  354  for  aid 
against  his  rival  Cal  lias  of  Chaleis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Maccdon.  The  Athenians 
rent  a force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Pimcion,  who  defeated  Calli&s  at  Tamvnae ; but 
Ptiocion,  suspecting  Piutarehus  of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  from  Eretria.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]  Popular  government  was  then  esta- 
blished ; Hut  shortly  afterwards  Philip  sent  a force, 
which  destroyed  Port  hums,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleilarchus  tyrant  of  tho  city.  Clei- 
tarchux  governed  the  city  in  Philip’s  interests  till 
B.  c.  34 1 , when  Cleitarclms  was  expelled  by  Phocion, 
who  had  been  rent  into  Euboea  on  the  proposition  of 
iH'inosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  [Diet,  of  Biogr. 
voL  L p.  784.]  Eretria  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  <«tnbined  fleets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains and  Klmdians,  upon  which  occasion  a great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  mud  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoacephalae,  Eretria  was  de- 
clared free  by  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.  XviiL  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a native  of  this 
city,  and  a disciple  of  Plato.  [ Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol. 
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ii.  p.  1037.)  The  philosopher*  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrici  (’EptrpiKoi,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ; Diog. 
Ijiert.  i.  17,  ii.  126  ; At  hen.  ii.  p.  55,  d.  ; Cie. 
Acad.  ii.  42,  de  Orat.  iii.  17,  Tvsc.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achneu.%  a contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  the  comic 
poet  Sopater  that  Eretria  wus  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap.  Athcn.  iv.  p.  160). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropus, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ; and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  tho 
pas-age  acn«s  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  Knstri , 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vathy. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria. 
**  The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  fruin  the  shore  by  a marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  die  hill  are  remains  of  the 
j theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a large  portion  of  the 
, town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
! the  inclosed  place.  Tho  situation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 
I 445.) 

Tho  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ama- 
KYKTHUS  ; south  of  Old  Eretria,  Tamywae  ; and 
further  south,  1’orthmls.  Iu  tho  interior  were 
Dystus  and  Okciiaua. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Ainarvnthus  : the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  brazen  bull 
which  the  Erctrians  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  27.  § 9 ; Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 


2.  A town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthioti*, 
near  Pharsalus.  It  was  here  that  Quint  ins  Flaini- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
from  Phcrae  towards  Scotoma,  in  n.c.  197.  I -cake 
places  it  at  the  village  of  Tjangli,  whore  he  found 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  “ A long  and 
narrow  table-summit  formed  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  IS  or  20  feet.  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect.”  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
x.  p.  447  ; Polyb.  xviii.  3,  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  i.  r.  'Epirpia  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iv.  p.  466.) 

EKE'Tl/M  (’H prjr6v  : Eth.  'HpTjrlrot ; Grotta 
Marotza ),  a town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  the 
Via  Salnria.at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  winch  joined  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  (Jen.  vii.  711),  we  inav  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  uncient  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  iu  early  times;  but  it  never  bears 
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any  prominent  part  in  history,  though  from  its  po- 
rtion near  the  frontiers  of  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  on  the  line  by  which  the  former 
people  must  advance  upon  Rome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  the  reign  of  TuIIos  Hoh- 
t iii  us,  during  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Diooys.  iii.  32);  his  successor  Tarquiniua 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Ere  turn  (Id.  iii. 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquiniua  Superbus  gained  a de. 
cisive  victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  we  find  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  Fame  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumius 
and  Mencnius  in  n.c.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Xautius 
in  d. c-  458.  (Id.  v.  46;  Li v.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemviratc  also  the  Sabines  established  their  head- 
quarters at  E return,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  in  the  Secoud  Punic  War  as  the 
place  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  during  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
Sal  aruui  Way.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11.)  But  though  its 
position  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  under  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a village,  and  Valerius  Maximus 
terms  it  *4  vie  us  Subinao  regionis."  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum : hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  probably  Xomeutum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  ail  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.228; 
VaL  Max.  ii.  4.  § 5;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  306;  Tab.  Pent.) 
The  position  of  E return  has  been  a subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Rome;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17J  miles)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomen  tana;  a circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
flated changes  in  ancieut  times.  [Via  Salaria.] 
lienee  Chnupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eretum  at 
a place  called  Rimane , where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Casa  Cotta , 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  Rotondo , the  site  chosen 
by  Cluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Rome,  aud  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Notnentana.  The  hill  now  known  as  Grotta 
Marozxa,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Noinentana, 
rather  more  than  3 miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim:  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17^  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  aucient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  fallow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
rood  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  Monte  Rotondo,  aud  joined  the  Via 
Xouicntaua  near  the  spot  above  indicated.  There 
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are  no  ruins  at  Grotta  Maroon,  but  the  site  is  de- 
scribed as  well -adapted  for  tiiat  of  a town  of  smiij 
extent.  (Cluver.  Itai  p.  667  ; Chaupy,  J/.ita* 
(I Horace , vol.  iii.  pp.  85—92;  Nibby,  Uintorm  di 
Roma , vol.  ii.  pp.  143 — 147 ; Gel  I,  Top.  of  Rome. 
p.  202.)  At  a short  distance  from  this  hill  an; 
some  sulphureous  springs  now  known  as  the  Bnpm 
di  Grotta  Morozza,  which  are  in  all  probability 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aquae  Lak.v>ae.u* 
AaSaca  vbara  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  a-  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretum.  (Strab.  t. 
p.  238.)  [LH.B.J 

EKE'ZII,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  30)  in  Mysta. 
and  thus  mentioned  : A pol  Ionia  Lae  a Rhysdar>< 

amne,  Erezii,  Miletopolitae  ;**  from  w hich  we  con- 
clude that  the  place  was  about  Apollonia  and  Milefe- 
polis.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  If.  JV.  ed.  Hard.  Setae. 
See.  ad  lib.  v.  no.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MSS.  of  PSct 
have  Eresii.  The  correction  seems  probable  enough, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a mute 
Argo  is  on  the  rood  from  Perganmm  to  CynniN 
and  35  from  Pergamum.  Cramer  (Asia  Afiaor. 
vol.  i.  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  the 
Argiza  of  Hierocles  (Synced,  p.  663),  which  seeais 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Pliny  * 
Erezii,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  » 
certain.  [G.  L] 

ERG  A.  [Ileroetes.] 

EKGASTE'KIA,  a place  in  Mrsia,  on  the  n»i 
from  l’ergaraum  to  Cyxicua,  and  440  stadia  fraoi 
Pergamum.  **  Galen,  in  proceeding  to  Erg wirra 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a great  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  moly-bdaena.  Galen, 
de  Medicato.  Simp.  ix.  22."  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
271.)  [G.L.] 

ERG  A VIC  A.  [Celtiberia.] 

ERGK'TIUM  ('Lpyirtor  : Kth.  ‘E/rycTiVcH).  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephan  us  of  Byzantiuni 
(#.  r.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistua.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  the  Ergetini  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  <f 
st i fiend iary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  k 
evidently  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  It  aliens 
(xiv.  250)  ErgStum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  varia- 
tions Ergentuin  and  Hergentum.  and  tiiis  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentium  (JqqsrTisr)  of  Pto* 
leiny  (iii.  4.  § 13)  is  only  another  form  of  the  saw 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  would 
agree  fairly  well  with  that  of  a place  called  La 
Cittadella,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill  now  crowned 
by  the  town  of  Aidone.  According  to  Faxrllo.  con- 
siderable ruins  of  an  ancient  city  were  in  his  time 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifies 
with  those  of  Herbita.  (Fazeil.  x.  2.  p.  445 : Clover. 
Sicil.  p.  338.)  [E.H.  B ] 

KRGI'NUS  (*Ep7<roj),  a tributary  of  the  river 
Hebrew  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erkene.  (ApeUoft. 
Rhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  Tbi' 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  son* 
authors  Regina  ('PrryiKa;  Lea  Armen  p.  434 ; comp 
also  Strab.  viu  p.  331).  [L.  S-] 

ERGISCE  (TZpyltnry),  a town  of  Thrace,  ap- 
parently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriscus,  but  it* 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeachin.  ro  Ctes.  p 396.  «d. 
Reiske  ; Dem.  de  Cor.  p 234.  de  J/aJcm.  p 85.) 
KRIBOKA.  [Eribolum.1 
ERIBOLUM  or  ERI BOLUS  fEpllbAer,  I>« 
Cass.;  ’Epitfofo,  Ptol.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  tbe  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Eribnlo,  south  ot  tbe  bay  of  A*- 
tacus.  with  the  numeral  XII.,  and  north  of  Nicara. 
It  is  Hyribcdmn  in  the  Jerusalem  ltin.  Leake,  iu 
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his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  places  it,  under  the  name  of 
Kri bolus,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  which 
agrees  with  Dion  Cassius  (Epit.  Xiph.  Ixxviii.  39), 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a naval  station  opposite  to  Nico- 
media.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  site  is 
A'nramtual ; others  call  the  site  EreJdi  or  Eregli. 
The  figure  of  a house  in  the  Table  indicates  a town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [G.  L.] 

EKICI'NIUM,  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
saly, situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Hibtiaeotis.  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  conjectures  that  it  stood 
at  Ijcfthero  khori,  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  25  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  rol.  iv.  p.  315.) 
EBICUSA  [Aboliae  Insulae.] 

ERl'DANUS  ('Hpi&avis)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Padus  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Y'lrg.  Georg,  i. 
481 ; Ovid.  Met.  ii.  324;  Propert.  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
hi.  67.  2;  &c.)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padus,  but  belonged  to  quite  a different  region 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  the  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earliest 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
t-»  have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Uygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  Fr.  184.  ed.  Markscheffel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  ( Theog . 338):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  w hich  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotns  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent.  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  ami  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets : a view  adopted  at  a 
much  later  period  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
vagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
situation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanus.  (Plin. 
xxxvi i.  2.  s.  1 1.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
Padus.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Ilipp.  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scylax,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  Padus  is  the  river  which 
he  meant.  (Scyl.  p.  6.  § 19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Elcctrides,  sup- 
to  be  situated  at  its  mouth  (Strab.  v.  p.  215; 
Pol.  ii.  16;  Scymn.  Ch.  391 — 397 ; Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20, 
•xxvii.  2.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289 — 293;  Diod.  v. 
23:  Paua.  i.  3.  § 6,  v.  14.  § 3.) 

The  real  fact  appears  to  be,  tliat  the  name  of 
Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  t»  the  north  of  Europe , on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vague 
report  had  reached  them  through  means  of  the 
VoL.  I. 
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traders  who  brought  the  amber  itself  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  idle 
to  inquire  what  the  river  really  meant  was;  whether 
the  Oder  or  Vistula,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  found  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridanu g 
is  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Rhodanue,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Rhenus  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
(Latham,  Germania , p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  of  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanu.*'  and 
Iihodanus:  while  Apollonius  Rhodius,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  thoee  of  the  Adriatic; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  traders:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a 
very  natural  error,  as  a production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum- 
like  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  from  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my 
thographers  to  the  poplars  that  adorned  the  banks 
-•f  the  Padus,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanus. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  390 — 393;  Wernsdorf,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Avien.  Or.  Mar  it.') 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writers  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanus  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Elect  rides  Insulae  (’HA«*t/>/8« 
ktj<to»),  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  w&>  found,  from  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  there  are  in  fact  no  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  fo  med  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Straho  and  Pliny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Elcctrides  as  fabulous, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  which  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxxvii.  2 s.  11.)  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  uame  of  the  Eleetrides,  which  a ere  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  with  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriutic.  [K.  II.  B.] 

ERl'DANUS,  a river  of  Attica,  a tributary  of  the 
Hiss  us.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  ('Epiywr,  .Strab.  viL  pp.  327,  330  ; 
’Epsfywv,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 8).  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axius,  which,  having  its  source  in  the 
Pneonian  mountains,  took  a NE.  course  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  at  no  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zrna  Rjeka,  and  by  the  l urks  Kntjnh 
Kard-Su.  (Comp.  Ia»ake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  268,  275.)  The  geography  of  the  basin  utf 
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this  river  is  so  imperfectly  known  that  its  conrae 
cannot  be  traced.  [K.  B.  1.] 

ERINEIA  (’Epulis),  a town  in  Megans,  in 
which  was  a monument  of  Autoooe,  daughter  of 
('admits.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  tn 
the  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  places  it  at 
Kumlura.  (Pans.  L 44.  § 5 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

ERI  NEUS  or  ERINEUM.  1.  (’E pint*,  Lp. 

Eth.  ’Epivedrijj,  ‘EjuvMtW).  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying 
below  the  town  of  Pindoj : it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362, 
ix.  p.  427;  Thuc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  591;  PtuL 
iii.  15.  § 15;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Tzetx.  ad  Isfcophr. 
741;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  121;  MeL  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91.  sap) 

2.  ('Efaeedt'),  a town  of  Phtliiotis  in  Thessaly, 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  Its  rite  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  ou  the  left 
bank  of  tiie  Kuipetu  near  KoUobdshi  may  be  those 
of  Krioeum.  (Strab.  ix.  pi  434;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471). 

3.  The  sen- port  *4  Rhvpes  in  Aehaia.  [Riiypes.J 

ERI' N EL’S  (’Eprecds),  a small  river  on  the  E. 

coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syrac  use  and  Helorum.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  80,  82),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Cacyparis  and  Ari- 
nania.  Heooe  it  can  he  no  other  than  the  small 
stream  now  called  the  Miranda,  which  Hows  into  the 
sea  just  to  the  N.  of  the  modern  towm  of  Avola,  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  di  Avola.  It  is 
distant  about  6 miles  from  the  Cacyparis  (Cassihili), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asin&rus  ( Fal- 
etmara).  (Smyths  Sicily,  p.  176;  Clover.  Sicil.  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 8.)  'Opivos  oFEpaos.  [E.  11.B  ] 
ERISANE.  [Lobxtaju.] 

KRl'TlUM,  a town  of  Perrhaobia  in  Thessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  (he  latter  town  by  M.  Baebios  in 
B.  C.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
Paleokastro,  a village  above  Syhid,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vargmria,  a river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  St.  George,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apdlodorus  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  lie  conjectures  with 
much  probability  may  be  the  place  called  Eritiuin 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
310.  313). 

ERIZA  (ra  "'Eptfa:  Eth.  'Epsfavfc).  The  Ro- 
man general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chaus  [Chaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a city  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  docs  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  from  the  Chaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Eriza  wus  be- 
tween tin*  Chaus  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizcni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a different  place.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a **  regio  Erizena”  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizcni  appears  on  a rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chaus.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  ou  the  Chaus, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  towns  being 
thus  designated,  though  they  were  several  miles  dis- 


tant from  the  river.  Eriza  became  a tow*  of  «pis 
I copal  rank.  c G.  LI 

I ERIZELI.  [EbiraJ 

ERXAGIXUM  (‘E prdytsmr),  is  placed  by  Ptokor 
(a.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salves  in  Gaiia 
Narbonenais.  In  the  I tins,  it  is  the  fir*t  station  trues 
An-late  (dries).  Though  the  distances  in  tie 
Itins.  do  not  quite  scree,  the  she  of  the  place  seesw 
to  be  SL  Gabriel.  D'Anrille  states  that  a matin? 
has  been  found  at  Sit.  Gabriel  with  the  inseriptia 
| Kmaginenses.  St.  Gabriel  is  a hamlet  on  the  nod 
from  Arles  to  Taraecan  (G.  L] 

EKNODU’KUM.  a town  in  Gallia,  which  theAa- 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a road  from  Burdigsls  (Bor- 
deaux) to  Augustodunum  {A tUum)  The  road  pssee* 
through  Avaricnm  (Bourget);  and  13  Gallic  leases 
from  Bo  urges,  on  the  Bordeaux  side  of  Bourgts, 
was  Ernodurum.  The  next  place  to  Ernudornm,  nc 
tl>e  Bordeaux  side,  is  Argentomagus.  The  place 
was  called  Kruutorum  in  tl»e  middle  ages.  The  ter- 
mination “ durum  " indicates  a river,  and  the  site  of 
! Ernodurum  is  fixed  at  SL  Ambmise.  at  the  passage 
<jf  the  river  Amon,  a branch  of  the  Cher.  [G.L] 
ERO'CHUS  ^Efwx®^).  a Phocian  town,  d»tn>y«d 
bv  the  army  of  Xerxes,  its  position  is  uncertain. 
(Herod,  viii.  33.) 

ERPED1TANI,  in  Ireland,  another  name  of  tie 
Erd  ini.  [ E ftDIVt. ] [ R.  G . L ] 

EBU'BRUS,  is  a small  branch  of  the  Moselh, 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  ( hlasdla,  359): — 

“ Tc  rapid  ns  Gclbis,  te  marmore  darns  Erabrus." 

The  Erubrus  is  the  Purer,  a small  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Moeel  a little  below  Trier.  [G.  L.] 
ERYMANDRUS  or  ERY  MAN  THUS  (E>- 
uhripos,  Arrian,  Aaab.  iv.  6;  ’E pv/*ar6os,  Polyb.  xi. 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  b.  25  ; Cart.  viii.  9.  § 20),  the 
principal  river  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  kiww 
I range  of  t he  Paropamban  mountains,  and.  after  flow- 
ing through  Arachosia  and  Drauguuia,  enters  the 
lake  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  Urn  end  or  Jhl- 
mend.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Buraouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ara- 
c hot  us;  but  l*rofessor  Wilson  believes  the  Arnchotus 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tributaries  o ( the  Helmred, 
and  probably  the  modern  Arktmd-ah.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  he  places  or  its 
banks  a tribe  called  Eoergitae,  whom  Professor  Wil- 
son  suspects  are  really  the  Agriaspae,  The  modern 
river  is  described  by  Pottinger  iu  bis  travels  is 
Baluchistan.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  size,  **d 
carries  down  with  it  a great  body  of  water.  ( Pot- 
tin  ger,  Baluchistam,  p.  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  (’E pvuarQot),  a lofty  range  »f 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Aehaia,  and 
Elis.  It  formed  the  western  point  of  the  northern 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mt.  Laiupcia,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a portion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heights  are  now  called  (/lonos  and  Kale- 
joniy  the  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  irrei  at 
flte  sea,  and  the  latter  6227  feet.  From  Eryroao- 
thus  four  rivers  rise, — the  Eleian  Peneiu.s  tbe 
Arcadian  Eryroanthu-%  and  the  Points  and  SrJiaai 
of  Aehaia.  The  river  Enrmanthus,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Achelous,  is  spoken  of  under  the 
I latter  name.  [AcHKLora.]  Mount  Erytnanthus 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  os  the  haunt  of  the  hert* 
boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  343, 
j 357 ; Paus.  v.  7.  § 1,  viii.  24.  § 4,  seq.;  H«n.  Od. 

I vi.  104;  Apallod.  ii.  5;  Leake,  Mart  a,  toL  ii.  p- 
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253,  Peloponne*iaca,  pp.  203,  204,  224;  Boblayc, 
Jiecherches,  &c.  pp.  118,  124;  Cuitius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  384.). 

ERYMNAE  (E pvuvai:  Etk.  'Epvurtuot),  a town 
of  Lrcia,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lyciaca  of  Alex-  I 
ander.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  £G.  L.] 

KRYTHEIA  INSULA.  [Gapes.] 

ERYTHl'NI  (*Epv0Iroi),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//. 
it.  855).  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  passage  on  the  Paphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  unacquainted  with  the  Enxine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  de  Geogr.  Ilom.  p.  135; 
Broslca,  de  Geogr.  Myth.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
54A)  fixed  tho  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  'Epudpivoi.  (Comp.  A non. 
J*eripL<.  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  E.  of 
Am  astro,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAE  (E pvQpai:  Eth.  'F^vdpcuoi),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  mother-city  of  Ervthrae  in 
Iloeotia.  (Horn.  IL  iL  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a little  sooth  of  the  As«>pns,  at  tiie  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopus  frocn  Erythrae  and  past  Hr.sjae 
to  the  territory  of  Plataca.  (Herod,  ix.  15,  25.) 
Erythrae  is  frequently  mentioned  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connection  with  livable.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  I.eakc  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  Katzula  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  where 
are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a church  containing  a Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Thuc.  iii.  24;  Eurip.  Bacch.  751;  Xen. 
Veil.  v.  4.  § 49,  where  it  is  called  'EpuBpd;  l’aos. 
ix.  2.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  329.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Kupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  (’E pvPpal : Eth.  ’Epi/tfpaioj),  “ a 
city  of  the  Ionian*  " (Steph.  B.  a.  r.).  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Aria  of  Hecataeus ; to  which  the 
compiler  adds, — “and  it  was  called  Keanroi/iroAit, 
from  Cnopus"  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pansanias  (vii.  3.  § 7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Krythms,  the  son  of  Rhadaman- 
Uma,  from  Crete;  and  the  city  was  occupied,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lycians.  Canons,  and  Pamphylians. 
While  all  these  peoplewere  bring  togetlier  in  Erythrae, 
Cleopos  the  son  of  Codr  ns,  having  collected  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  be  could  from  each,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  place,  to  five  with  the  Erythraei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codrus,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casaubon,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
“Cnopus,"  which  he  would  alter  to  “Cleopus;”  but 
perhaps  “ Cleopus  " in  Pausanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polvaenus  (viii.43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopus,  and  how, 
by  a stratagem,  he  got  jiossesiriun  of  Erythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a story  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Pausanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  conceive  a general  massacre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  of  Cnopus  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  live  together  with  the  original  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a story  of  the  murder 
if  Cnopus  and  the  usurpation  of  his  power  by  Or- 
tyges,  and  of  the  extravagant  tyranny  aud  violent 
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I death  of  Ortyges;  which  Athenaeus  has  preserved 
I (vi.  p.  259).  The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
| the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Tcians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Clazo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomknae]  ; and  tho 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Erythraoa  and  Claromenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nus.  On  the  south,  Erae  or  Gerae  [Erae]  belonged 
to  the  Teiara.  The  peninsula  lying  west  of  a line 
drawn  from  Gerae  to  Ilypocremnus  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Gerae  we  come  to  Corycus  [CoRYCts; 
Caststes],  then  another  harbour  named  Krythms ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycns  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesus,  then  Argeunum,  a pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [Aroenmtm.]  On  the  wvst  side  of  tl»o 
Erythraean  peninsula  is  a capacious  bay,  in  which 
Erythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  islands 
called  Hippi.  Tlie  ragged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Mimas,  a lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  auimals.  It  con- 
tained a village,  Cybellia,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  was  a quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  as  running  out 
“ ccl  M.  P.,"  which  is  a great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it : he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  join  it  to  the  mainland; 
and  that  this  level  of  7$  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  bays, 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  among  other  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of.  this  mar  have  l»een  one.  Tho 
rugged  insulated  territory  of  the  Erythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  fonr  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  lonians  ; and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chins  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  friends  always,  fur  there  is  a story  of 
a war  between  them  (Herod,  i.  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Antuleidcs 
alluded  in  his  Notti  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
n.  c.  494  (Herod,  vi.  8),  but  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  23)  n.  c.  412,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smyrnaeans,  and  Ery- 
th means,  with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39;  Po- 
lyb.  xxii.  27.)  Pariuin  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
coh»y  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  § 1)  ; but 
Strabo  makes  it  a joint  settlement  of  the  Eryth- 
raeans, Milesians,  and  the  island  of  Paros  (p.  588.) 

Erythrae  was  fumed  in  ancient  times  for  a wise 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  Iter  ; and  in  thfe 
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time  of  Alexander  there  was  another  who  had  like  f 
prophetic  gifts,  and  her  name  was  Athenaix. 
(Comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  § 7 ; Tacit.  Ann.  Ti.  12.) 
Contemporary  with  Strabo  was  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae,  a physician  of  the  school  of  Herophilus. 
Though  Erythrae  never  was  a town  of  great  note, 
it  existed  for  a long  time,  and  there  are  coins  of 
Erythrae  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  coins  anterior  to  the  Roman  period  are  said  to 
be  very  scarce. 

The  exact  position  of  Erythrae  is  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  called  Ritri,  and  it  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  a small  peninsula,  which  projects 
into  the  bay  of  Erythrae.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions 
a stream  called  Alena,  which  he  seems  to  place  near 
Erythrae  (xxxi.  2).  But  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  corns  of  Erythrae  is  Ax  us.  Erythrae  contained 
a very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the 
Erythraei  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Idaci  Dactyli:  and  also  the  Tyrians,  as 
Puusanias  discovered  (vii.  5.  § 5 ; ix.  27.  § 8). 
Strabo  (p.  613)  says,  that  Hercules  Ipoctonoe  u was 
worshipped  by  the  Erythraeans  who  dwell  about 
Melius,  for  the  4 ips  ’ is  an  insect  that  damages  tire 
vines  ; and  this  was  the  only  country  that  was  free 
from  this  plague.”  The  name  Melius  in  this  pas- 
sage has  been,  perhaps.  c<irm'tly  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  also  a temple  of  Athena  l’olias  at 
Erythrae  : the  goddess  was  a large  wooden  figure 
waled.  The  remains  of  Erythrae  arc  described  by 
Chandler  (A*ia  M inor,  cc.  25.  26.);  and  lately  by 
Hamilton  (Research**,  Ac.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  6).  “ It  is  situ- 
ated in  a small  alluvial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river  Aleus,  some  of  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  town  itself.  The  city  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
northern  point,  where  they  terminate  ou  a lofty 
ruck  of  trachyte.*’  (Hamilton.)  “ The  walls  are 
well  built  in  the  isodomous  style,  except  a small 
J«rt  of  that  which  traverses  the  plains,  and  they 
consist  either  of  blue  marble  or  red  trachyte." 
There  are  remains  of  several  gateways,  and  outside, 
of  them  also  remains  of  ancient  tombs  iu  various 
styles.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Aleus  there 
are  u many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walls,  terraces,  und 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples."  (Hamilton.) 

< >ne  of  these  remains  is  a wall  supporting  a terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  “ the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a beautiful  specimen  of  cyclopian  archi- 
tecture, the  angles  of  the  different  blocks  being  cut 
very  sharp,  while  upon  it  was  reared  a super- 
structure in  the  isodomous  style,  built  with  great 
regularity.”  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
site  may  bavo  been  that  of  tlie  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  that  three  large  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-course,  may  have 
belonged  to  it. 

Tlie  acropolis  of  Erythrae  is  within  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  is  a mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  The 
remains  of  a large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  tlie 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  tlie  solid  rock.  Near 
tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct.  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Riiri  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  ii.  One  of  the  inscriptions  that  he 
dug  out  was  the  architrave  of  a door,  “ on  which 
was  a dedication  to  Minerva  or  the  sibyl  Athenais, 
by  a person  whose  name  appears  to  be  Artaxerxes." 
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f This  is  not  quite  a correct  explanation,  for  tlie  «- 
scrijition  clearly  contains  a dedication  to  ALlcnara 
Poliuchus. 

Thucydides  (will.  24)  mentions  Pteleon  and  Si* 
dussa  as  two  forts  or  walled  places  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Erythrae;  and  Pliny  mentions  Pteleon, H4s. 
ami  Dari  urn  as  near  Erythrae.  There  was  aUc  * 
place  called  Embatum  [Embatcm]  in  the  Erythraean 
territory. 

Mela  (i.  17)  names  a place  Coryna  in  the  Ery- 
thraean peninsula;  hut  it  is  doubtful  what  he  means. 
The  promontory  Mesate  of  Pansani&s  (vii.  5.  § 6) 
appears  to  be  the  double  point  which  extends  fnet 
the  southern  i«rt  of  the  Erythraean  peninsula  north- 
ward, separating  what  we  may  call  the  hay  d 
Erythrae  from  the  strait  of  Chios.  [G.  L] 


KRYTHRAEA.  [Ehyturaei'M.] 
ERYTHllAEUM  ( E pvBpcuov  &xpor,  PtoL  iii.  17. 
§ 4),  a promontory  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Ekythraea,  which,  from  its  mention  by 
Floras  (iii.  7)  along  with  Cydonia  and  Cnowt*  « 
submitting  to  Metollus,  must  have  been  a jJare  of 
importance,  probably  was  situated  near  the  promoD- 
tory  of  the  same  name,  (llocck,  Arr/a.  vol.  i.  pp. 
426,  429.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAEUM  MARE.  [Rubkim  Mare.] 
EUYTHRUM  (’E pvBpis:  El-Xatron n,  Ku).  * 
village  (nthni),  Stadiasm .).  or  place  (r 6vat.  Ptol), 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  between  Darnis  and  Nan* 
statlinaus.  (Synes.  Kp.  51,  67;  PtoL  iv.  4.  § 5; 
Stadiasm. ; Steph.  R.)  Its  mins  are  cons»der*l>; 
and  it  occupied  a favourable  site  at  the  mouth  af 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  district. 
(Becchey,  p,  478;  Barth,  pp,  461,  496.)  fP. S.] 
ERYX  (*Ept/£ : AM.  ‘Epi/aivos,  Erycluus:  £ (7i»- 
liand),  the  name  of  a city  and  nmintaiu  in  the  W. 
of  Sicily,  about  6 miles  from  Drepana,  an<l  two  frero 
the  sca-cnast.  The  mountain  (Moss  Eryx.  Ptia- 
iii.  8.  s.  14;  but  Moss  Envers,  Cic.  f’err.  ii.  47; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43),  now  called  Monte  S. 
is  a wholly  isolated  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  of  * 
low  undulating  tract,  which  causes  its  elevation  to 
ap[*ar  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  Ls 
that  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  tlie  whole  island 
next  to  Aetna  (Pol.  i.  55;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Solio-S- 
§ 9),  though  its  real  elevation  does  not  exceed  21  $4 
English  feet.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  242.)  Hence  *«■ 
find  Eryx  alluded  to  by  Virgil  and  other  Latin  }«U 
as  a mountain  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude,  x'd 
associated  with  Athoe.  Aetna,  &c.  (Virg. 

701;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  523.)  On  its  summit  st*d 
a celebrated  temple  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  founded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aencus  (Strah- 
xiii.  p.  608  ; Virg.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  th< 
goddess  derived  the  surname  of  Venus  Erycins.  hr 
which  she  is  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers,  (fte- 
Carm.  L 2.  33 ; Ovid,  IlerouL  15.  57,  Ac.)  Another 
legend,  followed  by  Diodorus,  ascribed  the  four- 
datum  both  of  the  temple  and  city  to  an  eponymous 
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hero  named  Errs,  who  was  said  to  have  received  j 
Hercules  on  his  visit  to  this  port  of  Sicily,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a wrestling  match,  but  was 
vanquished  by  him.  This  Eryx  was  a son  of  Aphro- 
dite and  Bute*,  a king  of  the  country,  and  is  hence 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Virgil  as  a brother  of 
Aeneas,  though  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  (Di«>d.  iv.  23,  83;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  24,  412,  Ac.;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  The  legends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a Trojan  chief 
named  Elymus  evidently  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  os  an  historical  fact,  that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segesta  was  a city  of  the  Elymi,  a Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  nlrnoat  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent.  (Thnc.  vi.  2;  Strnb. 
xiii.  p.  608.)  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a Greek  colony,  but  became  gradually  Hcllen- 
ised,  like  most  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a great  extent; 
though  Thucydides  (/.  c ) still  speaks  of  the  Elymi, 
including  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous 
to  that  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  city 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a dependent  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  b.  c.  406,  a sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a Carthaginian  and  a Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
victorious.  (Diod.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  I>ionvsins  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
«.  c.  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  citiea  which  joined 
the  Syracusan  despot  just  before  the  siege  of  Motva, 
but  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Himilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  ) It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysius  shortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
xv.  73),  but  most  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  snbject  to 
their  rule  till  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  (n.  c.  278). 
On  tliat  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a strong  garrison, 
which,  combined  with  its  natural  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppose  a vigorous  resistance  to  the  king 
of  Epeiraa.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhos  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exc. 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryx 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  c. 
260  their  general  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory of  Drepanum,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiii.  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L. 
Junius  made  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  city.  (Id.  xxiv.  1 ; Pol.  i.  55; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a military  post  of  great 
strength.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
liana,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  position  he 
had  so  long  held  on  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eryx,  which 
was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Roman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  city,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transferred  to  Drepana ; and 
though  besieged  or  blockaded  in  his  turn  by  a Roman 
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j army  nt  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  possession  of  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Cat  ulus 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
• peace,  b.  c.  24 1 . (Pol.  i.  58 ; Diod.  xxiv.  8.  p.  509 ; 
Liv.  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  1*  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erycini  among  the  municipal  communities 
of  Sicily ; but  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
that  it  was  the  Scgestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate tliat  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a municipal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  8, 
47 ; Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8.  ».  14;  Tac.  Aim. 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  fonnd;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modern  town  of  S.  Giuliano  lias  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  extant;  but  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Anna,  about  half-way  dowu  the  mountain.  (Smyth’* 
Sicily , p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally 
connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  can  bo 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  point  to  its 
being  an  ancient  seat  of  Pelasgic  worship,  rather  tlian 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  supposed  by  many  writers. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  tliat  it  was  visited 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  offerings. 
(I)iod.  iv.  83;  Diotiys.  i.  53.)  It  is  certain  tliat  the 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (».  c.  415),  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segesta  ns 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Thuc.  vi.  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Ery cilia 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astartc,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
templo,  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol  ii.  7);  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  occasion  on  which 
it  suffered,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  lor 
Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  in  a flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistrates  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Sicily  never  failed  to  pay  a visit  of 
honour  to  this  celebrated  sanctuary ; a body  of  troop* 
was  appointed  as  a guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it, 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Sicily  were 
commanded  to  pay  a yearly  sum  of  gold  for  it* 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic. 
Ferr.  ii.  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
city,  and  declining  condition  of  this  part  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  al»o  to 
lie  neglected  : hence  in  a.  d.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
plied to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em* 
l*cror.  according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  “ nt 
consanguine  us,"  but  did  not  carry  into  effect,  leaving 
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it  tn  Claudius  to  execute  at  a later  period.  (Tac. 
Arm.  ir.  43;  Suet.  Claud.  25.)  This  is  the  latest 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history;  and  the  period 
of  its  final  decay  or  destruction  is  unknown.  At  the 
present  day  the  site  is  occupied  by  a castle,  con- 
verted into  a prison;  a small  portion  of  tlie  substruc- 
tion*. built  of  very  large  and  massive  stones  (whence 
they  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopias),  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
granite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  have  doubtless  belonged  originally  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a strong  fortress  or  citadel,  quit*  dis- 
tinct frtsn  the  city  below : a coin  struck  by  C.  Con- 
sidiu*  Nonianus*  (in  the  first  century  B.C.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  thus  fortified  peribolus, 
enclosing  a con.-i»lerable  portion  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands;  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation.  There  was  aU> 
a temple  at  Home  dedicated  to  Yenns  Erycina,  which 
stooil  just  outside  the  Colline  Gate($trab.  v.  pi  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  cited  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  city  of  Eryx  have  types  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  while  others  present  a close 
analogy  to  those  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a con- 
nection between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Kckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  208; 
Tor  rein  uzza,  Xtwi.  Sic.  pi.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ESDRAE'LA  ('EaSparjAd),  the  classical  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jkzkekl,  which  Eusebius  places 
between  Scythopolis  and  Legio.  ( Onomast.  s.  p.) 
In  Judith  ('EaSpiiAuv,  iu.  II)  it  is  placed  near 
I)i>taea  or  Dotliaim,  and  iu  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  (where  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim- 
opnlis,  or  Legio.  Its  modern  name  Is  Zerin,  and  it  is 
situated  on  a rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelun,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Aimb  and  Jezebel. 
(1  Kings,  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  xix.  18).  and  was  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  “ Panrum  Gcrinum.”  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  foun- 
tain (1  Sam.  xxix.  I)  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  NE.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (t6  niya 
vtbiov  'E-TfyiTj.'u^i,  Judith,  i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jezkkki.  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
ITitsea,  i.  5.),  a very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 


* This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 

tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  1207 ; but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  duos  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  the  temple. 
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extending  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  the  gulf  of 
C alpha,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  occasional 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  of  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon,  and  Mount  Tabor  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  through  its 
greatest  extent,  by  the  river  Kishoo  and  its  tributa- 
ries; and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  parts  by 
different  names,  e.  g.  the  valley  of  Megkkio  [Legio  j 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  22)  ; >*rytx  weStou  Arjtdrot,  «*■ 
simply  fitya  w*8mt,  like  the  valley  of  tb«  Jordan 
(1  Afacoab . xii.  49;  Josephus  ap.  Ihland,  PtdaesL 
p.  366);  or  n*ya  (ib.  p.  368). 

It  is  now  known  among  the  natives  as  **  JJerij  lb a 
’Amir.’*  (Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  voL  iiL  pp.  237 — 
230.)  [G.  W.l 

E'SIA.  [Isa  ha.] 

E'SSUI.  Caesar,  in  b.c.  54,  distributed  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  various  place*  at  sotra 
distance  from  one  anotlier.  He  placed  (B.  G.  v.  24) 
L.  Roscius,  with  one  legion,  among  the  EnoL  A 
large  force  of  GaUi,  from  the  states  called  Armoric, 
assembled  to  attack  Roscius  in  his  winter  camp, 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfavourable  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (v.  53). 
This  (act,  combined  with  what  is  raid  iu  the  other 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essui  were  between  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  not  far  from  the  Armoric 
states.  In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (v.  24)  there  is 
no  MSS.  variation  in  the  name  **  Emm."  In  B.  G. 

ii.  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesnvii  as  one  of  the 
Armoric  or  maritime  states  ; and  though  there  are 
MSS.  variations  iu  the  form  “ Sesuvii,"  ail  the  read- 
ings make  the  name  begin  with  u Ses.”  In  B.  G. 

iii.  7,  the  Sesuvii  are  again  mentioned  with  the 
Curio&ohtes  and  the  Veneti  ; but  in  that  passage 
there  is  a reading  “ Esubioa,"  and  other  van«*t»>. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Essui,  Sesnvii,  and 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  Sees,  which  borders  on  that  of  Mans  and 
Evreux. 

Walckenacr  (G**g , &c.  i.  398)  places  the  Essui 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Komi,  and  near  a place 
called  Ksch  on  the  river  Sure.  But  the  narrative 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  conclusion  is 
false.  [G.  L-] 

ESTtO'NES  (’Errhen),  a YindeUcian  tribe,  on 
the  river  Iller,  with  the  capital  Campodunum  (Strafc. 

iv.  p.  206;  coinp.  Campoduvum.)  [L.  &.] 

ESUBIA'NI.  [Yksubiaxl] 

ESUR1S  (Ro.  near  Agamonte),  the  last  city  to 
the  W.  on  the  coast  of  Hhpania  Baetica,  stood  on 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas.  (/ha. 
Ant.  pp.  425,  431 ; Flore*,  Esp.  & voL  xiv.  p.  206; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p,  339.)  [K  S.) 

El' AM  ("Hit**),  a place  in  Judaea  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasant 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of 
water,  to  which  the  great  king  Solomon  was  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  (d»<.  viii.  7.  § 3.)  It  must  ob- 
viously be  the  place  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  and  the 
Rabbinical  notices  of  the  fountain  of  Etam  from 
which  waters  were  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to  Jeru- 
salem, teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron.  Accordingly  we  tiod  the  name 
perpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
assigned  to  gardens  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judaea.  The  three  well-known  pools  of  SoHxnou,  on 
the  road  to  Hebron,  are  situated  at  the  bead  of  a vabey 
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Called  Wady  Elan;  and  the  aqueduct  which  derives 
its  supply  of  water  from  these  tributary  fountain*, 
has  its  proper  commencement  below  the  lowest  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  Wady  Eton  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, 'Ain  Eta *,  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
garden  > just  mentioned.  (Williams,  Holy  City , voL 

ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqueduct  by  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Homan  procurator.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii-  9-  § 4.) 

The  rock  Etam  ('H-rd^u)  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
son, although  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  probably  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  cannot 
now  be  identified.  (JucU/ts,  xv.  8,  11.)  [G.  W.J 

ETANNA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a road  from  Augustum  through 
Condate  to  Geneva.  It  lies  between  August  urn  and 
Condate.  [Comdatk,  8.j  Etarnia  appears  to  be  Venn* 
or  Jemntu  [G.  L.} 

ETEIA  ('Hrem),  a town  of  Crete.  Pliny  (iv. 
20)  places  a town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  MSS. 
ami  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
aama  and  CUatnus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCHETES.  [Creta,  p.  704.  J 
ETEO'NUS  (’Erewros:  Eth.  'ErHsrmj),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  woAforqftof,  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarpho.  It  probably  lay  between  Scolus  and  the 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  (Horn.  JL  ii. 
497;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409;  Stat.  Theb.  viL  266; 
Stepb.  B.  s.  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii. 
p.  332.) 

ETHOTIA,  a town  or  fortress  of  Athamania, 
situated  on  a hill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vul.  iv.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  (’Htis),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeaa.  (Paus. 

iii.  22.  § II;  Stepli.  B.  9.  ».) 

ETOCETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Permocrttcinm 
( Penkridge ),  on  the  rood  from  the  Vallum  to  Portus 
Kutupis  (Richborough),  in  the  direction  of  London. 
Probably,  Wall  in  Staffordshire.  [K.  G.  L.J 
ETOVISSA.  [Ed  eta*  i.] 

ETKU'RIA,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. 

I.  Name. 

It  is  almost  universally  called  Etruria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times ; though  the  form 
Tran  a is  often  found  in  later  writers  (lab.  Colon, 
p.  211;  Aminiao.  xxvii.  3,  Ac.):  and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Homan  Empire  to  have  become 
tho  official  designation  of  the  district  in  question, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  (Hot. 
Jtirpi.  ii.  p.  63;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  289 ; Tab.  Peut. ; Orell. 
Jnscr.  1100,  1181,  &c.)  Hence  it  passed  into  ge- 
neral tw  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modern  appellation  of  Toscana  or  Tuscany . On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  indifferently 
Etruscans,  Ktrl’ACI,  or  Tuscans,  Tract;  both  of 
which  forms  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy, 
Varro,  and  other  writers  of  the  beat  age:  though 
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Tascus  and  Tusci  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  timo 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary 
universally  called  them  Tykkhkniaks  or  Tyrsk- 
ni ans  (Ti t{tfn)voi,  Tupm/rot ),  and  thence  named  their 
land  Tyrkhenia  (T oflfavla):  a custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire:  though  the 
geographers  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
’LrpoixrKm  or  T obenoi  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Ptol.  iii.  1 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  late  writers,  such  as  Zooimua 
and  Procopius,  adopt  Toiwnria  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosim.  v.  41;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  Hetruria  and  Hetruscus,  as  well  as  Thuscus, 
which  are  not  (infrequently  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  E trust  us  and  T use  us,  are  merely  two 
modifications  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Turscus,  a form  still  preserved  in  the  Eu- 
gubine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  Jnscr.  Umbr.  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a step  further  and  identify  the  Turscus 
or  Tursicus  of  the  Romans  with  the  Tvpc-qvii  of  the 
Greeks,  a conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modern  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gen*.  (Miiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  Nielmhr, 
voL  i.  not.  219,  244,  p.  1 12;  Abeken,  MitU  l-Jtalien , 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to 
consider  the  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
the  native  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  called  themselves  Kasena  or 
Rasenna  (Dionvs.  i.  30,  where  tlie  editions  have 
'Pcur&’a,  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'Paaivva. 
See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  voL  i.  p.  255,  note  8)* 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

The  general  limits  of  Etruria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated : its  more  precise  boundaries  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Macra  (Mayra),  which 
separated  it  from  Lignria:  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul : while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a point  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etruria,  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  the  Sabines,  and  lastly  from 
Latirnn.  The  length  ot  the  sea- coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Tiber  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (3124  M*  P )-  hoth  of  which  estimates  exceed 
the  truth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  M.  Pn  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  PUnv.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  p.  222;  J tin.  Merit.  pp.  498—501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a length  of  about  180  R.  miles,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  river: 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etruria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (L  c.)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northern  and  north  eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  tnountainolfe ; while  the  greater 
part  af  the  central  region  between  the  Am  us  and  the 
Tiber  is  occupied  by  masses  and  gronps  of  great 
3 l 4 
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hilla,  man y of  them  ragged.  and  attaining  to  a con- 
siderable elevation,  though  hardly  any  can  be  said 
to  assume  the  rank  of  mountains,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  Monte  A miata.  which  forms  the  centre 
of  a volcanic  group,  in  the  very  heart  of  tho  province, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  level  i 
of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  considerable  level  j 
tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Anius;  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  which  connects 
the  basin  of  that  river  with  that  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
spacious  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
the  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  Maremma. 
This  last  district  is  of  very  various  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  tho  hills 
encroach  upon  it  and  throw  out  bold  arms  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  promontory  of  Popu Ionium  or 
J'iomhino,  and  the  Mons  ArgcnUrius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  parts,  which 
render  the  whole  tract.of  the  Maremma  noted  for  its 
unhealthiness,  a character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  unjustly  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etruria  (Plm.  Ep.  v.  6.  § 2;  Sidon.  A poll 
Ep.  i.  5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru- 
ria is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
rangement. The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Amns  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a general  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S..  may  be  considered  as 
forming  tin*  key  to  the  ge<*graphy  of  the  country. 
Both  these  important  streams  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  fallow  for  some  space  a nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Amus  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  within  a few  miles  of  Florence,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a course  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  the 
Anius  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re- 
markable trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Val  di  Chin  no)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  Clusiutn,  from  whence  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  tho 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  this  singular  valley  that  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Amus  on  the  N.,  or  tlie  Tiber  on  the  S. 
[Clams.] 

The  portion  of  Etruria  N.  of  the  Amns  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  offshoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  forms  its  north- 
ern boundary,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
veral minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
the>e  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  ragged 
group  now  called  tho  Alpi  Apuani.  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Maera  from  that  of  the  Ausar 
(Serchio);  a second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lucca  from  that  of  Pietoja,  and 
semis  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Amus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  Pistoja  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Sieve  ; fourthly,  the  mnch 
more  lofty  range,  y^w  called  JYato  Magno,  which 
intervenes  betwe.jflffifc  lower  valley  of  tike  Amus  and  ! 
its  source,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river  j 
already  noticed;  and,  lastly,  the  ridge  called  Alpe 
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della  Catena ja , which  separates  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Amns  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  last  rang* 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  feet)  is 
| continued  by  the  great  hills  that  extend  at  the  back. 

' of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Trash  none  and  Perusia,  and  are  thence  prolonged, 
though  on  a still  diminishing  scale,  along  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  these  successive  ranges 
and  the  Amns,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  ench«ed 
by  the  mountains,  lie  several  basins  or  valleys,  af- 
fording a considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  for  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancient  times  especially) 
abounding  in  marshes  and  great  pools  or  lakes  of 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amus  and  Ausar,  the  basin  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Luca,  the  nearly  similar 
valley  ot  PistorU,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  aty 
of  Florence,  the  modem  capital  of  Tuscany. 

S.  of  the  Amus,  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
Etruria  is  occupied  by  a range  of  hills,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  a broad  tract  of  hilly  country, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Amus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Umbra  The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a height  of  not  leas  than  2000  fee t, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  belong 
to  the  formation  termed  by  geologists  the  iwib- 
apenuine,  and  present  comparatively  easy  declivi- 
ties and  gently  sloping  sides,  forming  a marked 
contrast  to  tbe  bold  abrupt  forms  of  the  central 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  dependent  upon  tbe  same  system;  though 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserve 
a general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  tbe  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  SE.  But  about 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a range  of  a to- 
tally different  character,  and  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,  — the  volcanic  group 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  noticed  is  the 
centre,  and  the  Monte  Lobro  and  Monte  di  Radi- 
copani  form  the  two  extremities ; tbe  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  nearly  from  E.  to  W.  A 
short  distance  S.  of  tliis  Again  (nearly  on  tbe  present 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  com- 
mences the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  tbe  whole  of  Southern  Etruria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma.  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  craters  of  the  Lago  di  BoUena  (Locus  VuU 
siuiensis),  Logo  di  Vico  (Locus  Ciininus),  and  Lago 
di  Bt'acciano  (Lac  us  Saba  tin  us),  all  of  them  now 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Lago  di 
Martignano  (Locus  Alsictinus)  and  the  now  dry 
basin  of  Baccano.  None  of  these  volcanic  foci  of 
eruption  have  been  in  a state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  a 
geological  sense.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  hills 
of  Southern  Etruria  rise  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Alban  hills  of  Latium;  but  the  range 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mens  Ciminus  is  tbe  ceutre, 
forms  a kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  K.  to 
W.,  from  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the  sea-coast,  winch 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Itoman  Cam  pagna.  and  oas 
for  a long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman  arms.  [Ci- 
minus Mons.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  noticed 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  the.«ea: 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a little  to  tbe 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caecina,  and  extending  from 
thence  as  far  as  Centumccllae  ( Cicita  IVccAto); 
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but  it  is  far  from  presenting  an  unbroken  and  uni- 
form plain,  and  rather  forms  a succession  of  basins 
between  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  by  inter- 
vening ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  quite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitute  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Marenuna 
di  Voitrrra,  Maremma  di  Grosstio,  &c.  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombnme  (Umbro),  and  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonium  to  the  Mons 
Argentarius,  is  the  most  extensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
cellae  the  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea  -coast,  and 
continue  to  skirt  it  at  a very  short  distance,  till 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Etruria  may  be  readily  classed 
nto  three  groups:  1.  those  which  fall  into  the 

Amos;  2.  those  which  fall  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
those  wliich  How  direct  to  the  sea.  1 . Of  the  first 
group  it  is  singular  tliat  not  a single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  except  that  of  the  Atskr 
or  Serchio,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amus, 
but  pursues  its  own  course  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  Amo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  Ombnme  from  the  N.,  ami  the  Elsa  and  Era  on 
the  S.  side.  2.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  considerable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  Cianis  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the  Pallia  or  Paglla 
(Pallia,  Tab.  Pent.):  several  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etruscan 
hills;  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  recorded  is  the  Ckkmera,  between  Rome  and 
Veii.  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  6ea  are  more  numerous  and  consi- 
derable. Proceeding  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus,  we  find:  the  Caecixa  (Cecina),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Volaterme;  the  Umbko  ( Om- 
brone),  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Rusellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  (Albegna),  be- 
tween Portua  Telamonis  and  Co&a;  the  Annina  or 
Armenta  (Amine,  Armine,  I tin.  Merit,  p.  499;  Ar- 
inenta,  Tab.  Pent.),  now  called  the  Fiora , which 
constitutes  the  modern  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States;  the  Marta  (Tab.  Pent.;  I tin. 
Ant.  p.  291),  still  called  Marta , which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena , and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  the  Mixio  (Mignone), 
a small  stream,  hut  better  known  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  in  Virgil  (Aen.  x. 
183).  Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  (0*1),  a 
very  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 4);  and 
that  of  the  Alma  (A Into),  also  a trifling  nvulet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Mantime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Amus,  the  Avcntia  and 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probably  he  identified 
with  the  river  Imvenza , which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Carrara;  and  the  Versiglia , which 
Hows  from  tlnse  of  Serravezza. 

Of  the  lakes  of  Etruria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Lacus  Tkasimf.nus,  still  called  the  Jxigo 
Trasimeno  or  Logo  di  Perugia , about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  ami  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  217 ; next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Volsixikxsis,  or 
J.ago  di  Bolstna,  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a crater-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  more 
southerly  Lacus  S A BATIK  C 8 (Logo  di  Bracciano ) 
and  the  much  smaller  Lacus  Cimincs  (Lago  di  Vico) 
and  Lacus  Alsiktixus  ( Ixigo  di  Marti gnano). 
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The  Lake  of  Clusium,  on  the  contrary  (Logo  di 
Chiusi),  was  ft  mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
connected  with  the  river  Clanis:  and  the  Apkilis 
Lacus,  or  Prelius  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a kind  of 
lagoon  or  marshy  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Paduli  di 
Castiglione.  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  different  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Amus, 
where  the  Paduli  di  Fuctcchio  and  Logo  di  Bien- 
tina  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  far  more 
extensive  waters  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etruria.  [Anxus.]  The 
Vadimonian  Lake  (Lacus  Vadimoxis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Etrus- 
cans by  the  Romans,  is  a mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  called  the  Laghetto  or  Logo 
di  Bassano , a few  miles  from  the  town  of  Orte 
(Horta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  featnres  of  the 
coast  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Populonium, 
and  that  of  the  Mons  Argentarius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Promon  tori  urn  Coeanum:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  and  between  that  country  and 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  considerable  is 
Ii.va,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Populonium  by  a strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
llva  lay  the  small  low  Island  of  Plan  ASIA  (Pianosa) 
and  the  still  smaller  0OLABA  ( Monte  Crislo).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Coea  were  1g ilium  ( Giglio ) and 
Dianium  ( Giannuti ):  and  N.  of  llva,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnos  and  Corsica,  lay  UROO  or  Gor- 
gon ( Gorgona ) and  Capraria  ( Capraja ).  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  i.-lcts,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  1ms 
identified  with  Mdoria,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
port  of  Livorno;  Columbaria  mag  be  J'almajola,  in 
the  straits  between  llva  and  the  mainland;  and 
Borpana  and  Venarin  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Formic  he  di  Grot - 
seto.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjectural. 

III.  Orioin  and  National  Affinities  of  tiik 
Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modem 
times  more  exorcised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant  of  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  a Lydian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  that  a certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Tyrsenus,  the  one 
of  whom  had  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
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the  people  of  that  country ; th*  other,  having  been 
compelled  by  a great  famine  to  emigrate  with  ooe- 
lutli  of  the  existing  population  of  Lydia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  his  people  the  name  of  Tyreeni.  (Herod.  L 
94.)  Tbe  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
are  ubrious:  and  the  fables  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponymous  heroes 
Lvdus  and  Tyrrheims,  impart  to  it  a strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
several  other  authors  (Dionya.  i.  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaeus  (Fr.  19.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lyoophron  (Akx.  1351).  It  was  also 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally 
received  among  the  Romans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  220; 
Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Plut.  Horn.  2;  a long  list  of 
Roman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  aa  a national  tradition 
among  the  Etruscans  themselves,  or,  aa  appears  more 
probable,  was  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legend  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
Colony  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of 
historical  research.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (i.  28) 
that  Xanlhus  the  I.ydian  historian  (an  elder  eon- 
temporary  of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  this 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhcnia,  though  he  mentioned  other 
leas  important  settlements  of  tbe  Lydians;  and  that 
ho  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  aa  being  named 
Lydua  and  TorrAebus.  and  giving  name  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Tarrhebians:  this  latter  name 
is  known  to  ua  from  other  sources  as  that  of  an 
Asiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Stepb. 
By*,  t.  r.  To/bVrjfoi).  Hence  it  seems  very  probable 
that  tile  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded 
tbe  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrhebians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hellanicus  represented  the  Tyr- 
rheniansof  Etruria  as  Pelasgians,  whom  lie  described, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  logographers,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  tire  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Pad  us,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  tlie  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhcnia  (Hellan.  Fr.  Led.  Didot;  Diooys.  L 28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  Hellnnicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  ritos;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
no  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people.  (/<i  L 30). 

Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointing  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  religious  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etruria,  voL  i.  p.  xxxvii.  Ac. ; Newman,  Regal  Rome, 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  but 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  de- 
rived them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  ami 
other  oriental  nations;  while  Micali,  a modem  Tuscan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  au 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
regards  many  of  their  arts  and  institutions  as  im- 
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j ported  directly  from  Egypt  (Micali.  fajirii  f*iydl 
! Italian*,  v«L  L e.  7.  pp.  99,  140.  Ac.) 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  point  oat  that  ike  pap. 
latum  of  Etruria  was  of  a mixed  character,  M \.st 
iu  all  inquiries  into  its  origin  we  cuual 
between  two  different  races,  which  existed  smalt*- 
neously  in  the  country,  daring  the  period  when  *t 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  these 
elements  the  croc  lie  regards  as  Pebrgie.  MMpttine 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  wort 
■'•out hem  parts  of  Etruria,  but  existing  in  a state  d 
serfdom  or  vassalage,  having  been  conquered  ri  s 
nation  of  invaders  from  the  north,  descending  a tas 
last  instance  from  the  mountains  of  Rhaetia.  It  a 
this  conquering  race  whom  he  considers  as  the  tree 
Kasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  so  railed.,  while  U* 
name  of  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  tbe  Greeks  to  tie 
whole  people)  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  Peiwp; 
or  subject  pipulation.  The  Rasena  thus  formed  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradually  be- 
came mingled  into  one  people  with  the  subject  race, 
in  the  Barrie  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  a 
England.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  109 — 142,  Lee t « 
Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  57 — 67.) 

Tlie  theory  of  C.  O.  M tiller  is  in  fact  nothiog  ®«m 
than  an  ingenious  raodili cation  of  the  Lydian  trac- 
tion of  Herodotus,  bo  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  tis 
fact  (which  he  recognises  in  common  with  Niebuhr 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  Peksgk  origin  rf 
a large  part  of  the  population  of  Etruria.  He  era- 
riders  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
those  Tyirbeuian  Peiaaguna  (Tmxrijvei  DeAotfTot. 
Soph.  Fr.  256 X the  existence  of  which  as  a sea- tiring 
people  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  lire  Aegaean  bra 
is  a fact  attested  by  many  ancient  authors.  [Pk- 
LASOtj  A body  of  these  Pclasgians  he  suppxs  to 
have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  where  ihry 
obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  a city  of  the 
name  of  Tyrrha ; and  that,  being  compelled  at  a law 
period  to  emigrate  from  thence,  they  repaired  to  ti# 
coasts  of  Etruria,  where  they  founded  the  cities  ot 
Tarquinii  and  Agvlla,  and  gradually  acquired 
much  influence  as  to  import  to  the  whole  jeofle 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian?. 
This  previously  existing  population  lie  suppf*®  to 
Imve  been  the  Kasena  or  Ktruscaus  proper,  and  ra- 
tlines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  tbe  bmwb- 
tains  of  Rhaetia.  (MUUer,  Ft  rusher,  vol.  i E*^ 
c.2,  Helrttrien , in  KL  Schr.  voL  i.  pp.  136 — 1*** 

Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Up***-* 

( Tgrrhenische  Pelasger  in  Etntrkn,  8va  Letfuif, 
1842)  deserves  especial  mention.  He  discards  alto- 
gether tiie  hypothesis  of  a separate  nation  if  Kasean- 
and  considers  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  fn*»  * 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgians  with  the  Umbo*®5* 
who,  according  to  several  authorities,  previously  oc- 
cupied the  country  afterwards  known  as  Etruris. 

To  the  above  speculations  must  be  added  t^e 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  Ihngnagt  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  tiro  materials 
which  exist  for  these  are  so  scanty  aa  to  *ft*d  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnohgical  conclusion4* 
The  greater  port  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  merely 
sepulchral,  and  contain  therefore  but  s very  fr* 
words,  besides  proper  names.  A single  inacriptam 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines:  but  bo-' 
h therto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  interpretoh'*- 
But  the  researches  of  recent  philologera,  and  a caret1'! 
comparison  of  this  Perugian  inscription  w'^  * *' * 
shorter  ones,  wliich  have  been  discovered  in  tbe 
southerly  parte  of  Etruria,  seem  to  justify  the 
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lowing  conclusions : — 1.  The  Etruscan  or  Tuscan 
language  is  one  radically  different  from  the  other 
languages  of  Italy  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
This  is  in  acconhuxx?  with  the  express  statement  of 
Dionysius  (i.  30)  and  with  several  passages  of  the 
Homan  writers  which  represent  the  Tuscan  os  a lan- 
guage wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Liv.  ix. 
36 ; Hell.  xL  7).  2.  A comparison  with  the  Eugubine 
Tables  proves  it  to  bo  quite  distinct  from  the  Umbrian, 
its  nearest  neighbour,  though  they  would  seem  to 
have  bad  words  and  inflection*  common  to  the  two,  a 
circumstance  which  would  naturally  arise  from  their 
proximity,  and  st  ill  more  probably  from  the  subjection 
of  a part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans.  3.  It 
contaius  unquestionably  a Greek  or  Pelasgic  ele- 
ment : this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inscription,  discovered  in  the  southern  port  of 
Ktruria,  as  to  raise  a suspicion  that  they  arc  almost 
purely  Pelasgic.  (Lep-ius,  Tyrrhen.  Ptlasyer,  pp. 
40 — 13;  Donaldson,  Yarronuituis,  pp.  166 — 170.) 
This,  however,  doe*  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  others  found  in  the  more  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
this  Peksgian  or  old  Greek  element  explains  the 
partial  success  of  Lanzi  in  bis  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  Language  by  means  of  Greek 
analogies  (Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrtuca , 3 vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1789),  while  its  total  failure  as  a whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  ditferent.  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  Greek,  there  exists  a third,  p reliably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  from  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Rasenic  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct from  tlie  Pelasgic  or  Greek  family  of  languages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  tliat  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  bebeving  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
family,  or  to  llie  class  of  languages  commonly  known 
as  the  Indo- Teutonic.  Some  arguments  hare  lately 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenxe,  PkiloL  Abhandl.  p.  64,  note;  Schwegler, 
Horn.  Gesch.  Tub  1.  pp.  172, 268;  Donaldson,  Varro - 
niattu* , chap,  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  tliat  of  the 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a mixed  people : 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a Pelasgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  the  substratum  of  the  population 
of  Latiuin,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  bill  who 
apfiear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  races,  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
character  and  institutions  ; but  that  this  people 
bad  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Roman  history,  by  a more  warlike  race 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  existing  population,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs  (wwrrai,  Dionys. 
ix.  5.):  the  conquerors  retained  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a great  extent  tlie  arts  and  civilisation 
of  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A third 
element  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lotion  of  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Umbrians,  who, 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  original  inhabitant*  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8,  14.  s.  19;  Mtiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  jmbdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruscans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  these  in 
their  turn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  bo 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  continued 
to  form  a considerable  ingredient  in  tho  population 
of  Northern  Etruria,  as  the  Pelasgians  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepsiua,  l.  c.  pp.  27—34;  Schwegler, 
/.  c.  p.  270.) 

Tho  period,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
successive  migrations  and  conquests  are  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  (ap>  Dionys.  L 28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  tlieir  power  first  at  Croton 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  tamo  course  was  pursued  by  the 
later  invaders,  the  Rusena : but  it  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  kind,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  mytliical  legends  which  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (Mfiller,  Etrtuktr,  vol.  i.  pp.  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Torchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (St  rub.  v.  p.  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  seu  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  in- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  those  of  Etruria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  their 
settlements  in  a maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  tlie  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  common 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difference  of  these 
two  classes  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  different 
quarters  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutijns,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  tho 
Romans  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians,  But  it  is  impossible  fur  us  to 
separate,  in  the  historical  traditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficulty  continually  presents  it&elf  with  regard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Rascna  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Rhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Muller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  of  Livy,  in  which  ho  tells  us  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  particularly  the  Kli actions,  were  un 
doubtedly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  hud  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  v.  33.)  The  same  thing  is  told  us  by  Pliny  and 
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Justin,  who  add  that  the  Rhaetians  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  when  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  were 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ; Justin,  xx. 
5.)  A modem  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  success)  to  prove  the  same  thing  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  local  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol 
(Steub,  ubrr  die  Urbeteokner  Rhdtiens , Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologers  consider  the  names 
Rhaeti  and  Rssena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Livy’s  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  as  a native  of  Fatavium,  he  was 
likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Rhaetians 
really  spoke  a language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
relation  between  them  was  the  converse  of  that 
stated  by  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Kasenic  invaders  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  from 
thence  advanced  iuto  Etruria  projicrly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
their  original  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  from 
thence  they  first  invaded  Italy. 

IV.  History  of  Etruria. 

1 . Early  history  and  greatness  of  Etruria.  — 
Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
moat  flourishing  j>eriod  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  imperfect ; and  the  few  facts  recorded  to 
ns,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  fact  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  is  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land : the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  funner, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  those  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
v.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Schol.  Vcron.  ad  Aen.  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  Lc.)t  though  others  considered 
them  as  1‘clasgian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Diod. 
xiv.  113). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
country  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  though  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Rhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally regard  these  settlements  in  the  plains  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans maintained  their  ground  in  this  |>art  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  we  are  told  was 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Virg.  Am.  x.  203;  Plin.  ia. 
19.  s.  23),  they  continued  to  form  no  inconsiderable 
port  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  are  expressly  nocked  as 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  Felsina,  afterwards  called 
Bononia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  which  may  doub  les* 
be  added  Melpum,  a city  known  to  us  only  by  fla 
notice  of  its  destruction.  Ravenna  also  appears  to  brc 
been  at  one  period  a Tuscan  city.  (For  a further 
account  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  this  part  d 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  see  Gallic 
Cisaltina).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  dereg 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  bad  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occspitd, 
or  at  least  established  colonies  in,  the  country  after- 
wards known  as  Picennm.  Here  the  second  Adro 
was  in  all  probability  a Tuscan  foundation,  as  »«\1 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  merhoord 
[Adria]  : both  the  name  and  origin  of  Cupca  in  tb 
same  region,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241 ; M tiller,  Etrusker,  voL  L p.  146). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  was  thus 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  afterwards  confined,  it  appears 
to  have  attained  a corresponding  extension  on  the  S. 
also.  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
ments in  tills  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  had  at  ere 
period  established  themselves  in  the  possess*®  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Strabo, 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  of  the  coefe* 
derncy  of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242;  Polii. 
17.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  cf  all 
these:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Yulturnum, 
was  tiie  chief  among  them : Nola  also  is  referred  hr 
several  authorities  to  a Tuscan  origin,  and  several 
minor  cities  in  the  plain  must  certainly  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  <A 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Surrentum,  Martina,  and 
Salemuin,  all  of  which  are  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247,  251; 
Muller,  Etr.  voL  i.  p.  168.)  The  Etruscans,  however, 
never  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  cities t® 
the  coast,  Cumae,  Dicaearchia,  and  Neapolu,  though 
they  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samnites. 
[Campania.]  The  period  of  their  first  establish- 
ment in  these  countries  is  very  uncertain,  the  date 
assigned  by  Cato  fur  the  foundation  or  occupation  d 
Capua  differing  by  more  than  three  centuries  fivra 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7.) 
M filler  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  and 
refers  the  first  establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in 
Campania  to  a period  as  early  as  b.c.  800:  Niebuhr, 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  aid 
considers  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Campania  as  of 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a comparative!)'  1st* 
period.  The  account  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  tbe 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  B.c.  525,  by  a great  li®t  05 
barbarians,  among  whom  the  Tyrrhenians  (KtruH*n*) 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  a* 
marking  the  first  apj#arance  of  that  people  in  this 
port  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  3 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp- 
76:  Miiller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extension  of 
Etruscan  power  by  laud  was  the  period  of  their 
maritime  and  naval  supremacy.  Nome  ous  «W«- 
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ment.%  of  Greek  writers  especially,  attest  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  a bold  and  hardy  race  of  navi- 
gators; they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  fitting  out 
great  fleets  for  naval  warfare,  and  exercising  an 
almost  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a smaller  scale  had  earned 
for  them  a disgraceful  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  southern  Etrurians : the  circum- 
stance that  Populonium  was  the  only  maritime  city 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Northern  Etruria  were  not  a sea- 
faring people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
tlmt  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pelasgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ra- 
aena,  but  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Route.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  wc  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antium,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etruria  [Axtium], 
following  the  same  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  538. 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combined  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  though  de- 
feated in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
inland.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Li  para  soon  af:cr  its 
foundation  (Diod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Tatis,  x. 
11.  § 3,  16.  § 4);  and  Ephorus  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
whic  h long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe- 
gium  (b.  c.  494 — 476),  fortifying  the  Scyllaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Etruscans  sustained  a severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Ilieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  their  assistance, 
b.  c.  474.  (Diod.  xi.  51  ; Pind.  Fifth,  i.  136 — 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  in  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  wc  learn 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  their  respective  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist.  Pot.  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidently  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cumae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Greek  cities  : the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
sume the  offensive,  and  in  b.  c.  453  the  Syracusan 
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commanders  Phayllus  and  Apelles,  sent  out  to 
punish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Etruria,  together  with  those  of  Corsica  and 
Aetlmlia  (lira),  with  a fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  against  Syracuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  support  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  414.  (Thuc.  vi.  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  years  later,  b.  c.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Diod.  xv.  14  ; Pseud.- Arist.  Oeconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  great  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  much  broken  ; the  Gauls  had 
expelled  them  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Padus  ; the  Samnitcs  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  capture  of  Veii  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Mclpntn,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  b.  c.  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  Etruscan  history.  The  Tyrrhenians 
arc,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Agatbocles,  as  late  as  b.  c.  307.  (Diod. 
xix.  106,  xx.  61,  64.) 

During  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exercised  a kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it  ; this  was  probably  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocaean  colonists,  and 
we  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a century 
later,  b.  C.  453,  as  in  a state  of  dependence  on  the 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
far  from  satisfactory.  (Miiller,  E (maker,  vol.  L 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tyrrhenians  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Iolaus  and  the  sons  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  v.  p.  225)  ; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  a statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a period,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  Etruscan  or  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  S’urayhe , will  be  considered  else- 
where. [Sardinia.] 

2.  Wars  and  relations  of  Etruria  icith  Rome. 
— The  history  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  has  much  more 
appearance  of  a chronological  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a critical  examination  proves  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  The  Roman  traditions  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscan  state  (i.  c.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  season  to  question  this  fact,  though 
there  appeur  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  till  a later 
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period.  The  position  of  Hone  itself  on  the  im- 
mediate frontiers  of  Latimn  and  Etruria,  necessarily 
brought  it  into  relations  with  the  Etruscans  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  its  existence.  Accordingly 
we  find  Homuiua  himself,  as  well  as  Tnlln-s  Hos- 
t iliu*s  represented  as  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Veientinc*,  the  Etruscan  state  wh«we  territory  im- 
mediately bordered  on  that  of  the  rising  city.  (Lir- 
i.  15,  27,  30.)  That  a part  of  the  population  of 
Rome  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
numerous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  settlement  are  very  variously 
reported.  In  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  we 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etruria  : 
I.  the  traditions  connected  with  CaeJes  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  is  represented  as  a kind  of 
Con  dottier*,  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
force,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  a considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  cm  tlio  Cadian  hill  (Moos  (.'no- 
li us),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  1 ader. 
(lac.  Ann.  iv.  65  ; Feat-  v.  Caelim,  p.  44,  v. 
Tturut  IV us,  p.  355;  Vnrr.  L.L.  v.8.  § 46;  Dionys. 
il  36.)  But  the  period  to  which  tliis  immigration 
is  referred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  view  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
cited  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (See  Orelli,  Ext. 
oc l Tat . Atm.  xi.)t  others  earning  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus  Tacitus  himself  considers  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  tire  name  of  Tnscus  Vicua  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  otlrer  writers 
referred  litis  to  the  expedition  of  Poraena.  (Liv.  ii. 
14  ; Feat.  p.  355.)  2.  The  tradition*  which  point 

to  the  establishment  of  an  Etruacan  dynasty  at  | 
Rome  under  the  later  kings,  rejireaented  iu  the  j 
narrative  of  tike  received  history  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarquins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
represent*  the  elder  Tarquin  a*  establishing  hi* 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Etruria,  after  a war 
of  nine  years’  duration  (iii.  59—62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  tire  Tarquins 
in  Rome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  *wmy  was  extended  nut  only  over  Rome 
itself,  but  a great  part  of  Latium  also.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  383 — 387.)  M filler,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, regards  tire  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Rome  as  representing  a jeriod  during  which  the 
city  of  Tarquinii  had  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
(Muller,  Etru»ker%  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 122  ; Biogr. 
JHct.  art.  TarqciNIUB.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus-  ] 
can  domination  at  Rome  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the  great  architectural  works  of  tire 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar  constructions  in  the  cities  of 
Etruria  itself.  3.  A little  later  than  the  period  of 
tire  Tarquins  occurs  a somewhat-  similar  extension 
of  the  Etruscan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu-  , 
si  tun.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  port  of  the  Roman 
h story  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  falsifica- 
tion than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince; 
traditions  of  a wholly  different  kind  were,  however,  : 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really  ' 
conquered  Rome  {Biogr.  Did.  art.  Porskna),  and  | 
extended  his  dominion  over  a great  port  of  Latium, 
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until  his  conquests  were  checked  at  Aria*,  br  dr 
assistance  of  the  Greeks  of  Cumae.  This  last  tv t 
which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  about  506  B.C.1K 
was,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  Cumason  dav 
nicies,  may  fairly  be  depended  upon  as  historic*. 
(Dionys.  vii.  5.) 

From  the  brief  notice*  above  given  (tbs  fuller  en- 
velopment of  which  in  this  place  is  obviood*  inps- 
siblc),  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  perkd  wbec 
the  Etruscan  power  was  at  its  height,  »o  far  u «* 
gather  from  the  Roman  traditions,  was  (form?  tV 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  dty,  or  about  620  - 
500  B.C.;  a result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sun  roes.  It  i*  remarks 
that  after  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  Roman  uadi 
make  no  mentiun  of  hostilities  with  the  Etnnms 
tor  above  twenty  years : and  when  they  reeotnn*or 
(b.c  483),  it  is  the  Veientines  alone  with  wb«n  tk 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  petty  nn 
between  these  two  neighbouring  states  were  eacti- 
nued,  w ith  occasional  interruption*  and  intervals  d 
repose,  for  a period  of  nearly  ninety  year*,  till  titj 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  B.&99& 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  tfac 
the  other  cities  of  Etruria  lent  any  efficient  ad  t-» 
the  Veientines ; even  when  the  progress  of  the  B- 
man  arms  threatened  Veii  with  dretractire,  tk 
efforts  of  the  Capenates  and  Falbeans  to  irdure  the 
other  cities  of  the  league  to  espouse  it.s  cause  prwd 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  drew  down  th* 
vengeance  of  Rome  upon  themselves. 

Tlie  fall  of  Veii  wm  the  first  step  that  tnrH 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  cflfcal 
dominion*,  or  Etruria  Proper.  Previous  to  that  ere-*!*, 
they  had  already  lost  the  greater  part,  if  x>o4  the 
whole,  of  their  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines:  the 
fall  of  Melpatn,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  tbrir 
cities  N.  of  the  Padus,  is  said  to  hare  been  pond* 
contemporary  with  that  of  Veil  (Cora.  NVp-  «• 
IHin.  iiL  17.  s.  21.)  Before  the  same  period,  mlro, 
the  Samnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fable 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etrurians  «x* 
stood  alone,  assailed  by  the  growing  power  of  Bare 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attacks  cf 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  frontier.  It  jrt> 
babiy  the  danger  that  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  their  cities  from  com  burin*  to 
resist  the  Roman  arms,  which  in  consequence  oo- 
tinued  to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etruria.  Cipro* 
appears  to  hare  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  short!? 
after  Veii : Falerii,  though  not  conquered.  w«  cm- 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace ; and  already  before  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  n.  c.  390,  the  Roma  as  had  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  Sutrium.  and  engaged  in  hosulH** 
with  the  powerful  city  of  Volsinii.  (Did.  sir.  W* 
109;  Liv.  v.  24,  27.  31,  32.)  Even  that  great  n- 
bimity  only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a fbert 
time;  we  find  them,  within  a few  years  aftff, 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etruscan*  ia 
tin*  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  bat  «ta- 
hlishing  Roman  colonic*  iu  both  those  towns,  whi«-h 
became  in  oaosaqQflDCO  an  important  barrier  sgaiat 
the  power  of  Etruria.  In  the  subsequent  m it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  others  Volsinii  (at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  jsowerful  cities  of  Ontr*l 
Etruria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  b.c.351  th® 
Tarquin ians  oODchadad  a truce  for  forty  years,  vhkk 
appears  to  have  been  observed  on  both  rides:  aid  *t 
was  not  till  311  that  mention  again  occur*  ** 
Etruscan  war.  The  next  year  (a.  C.  310)  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  tlie  passage  of  the  CimuM8 
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forest,  a harrier  never  before  crossed  by  the  Roman  j 
nim  On  this  occasiou  the  whole  Etruscan  coufe-' 
*Jc*racy  appears  to  have  really  taken  part  in  the  war : 
the  Peruvians,  C orton  ans,  and  Arretiana  are  men- 
tioned as  concluding  a separate  peace,  ami  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Fabius  Maximus  at  the  Yailinionian  lake, — a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livy  (ix.  39),  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  Etruria. 
T he  constant  progress  of  the  Roman  arm*  is  marked 
in  subsequent  campaigns  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  Rusellae  and  Yula- 
terrae  (Liv.  x.  4,  13),  — place*  far  in  advance  of  the 
6cene  of  their  earlier  wars.  A brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  &unnites,  and  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces — the 
one  at  Sentinutn  in  Umbria,  B.  c.  295,  the  other,  iu 
l*.  c.  233,  at  tiie  same  Yadimonian  lake  which  had 
already  proved  disastrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  cruslied  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  arms  two  years  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippas  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceis,  Fast.  Triumph.).  The  following 
year,  b.  c.  261,  the  Yolainians  and  Yolcientcs  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submission.  (Fast.  Triumph.  L c.) 
But  as  late  as  b.  c.  265,  the  Yoisinians  were  once 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
city,  the  statement  of  Floras  (L  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
event  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscans,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Rome,  to  engage  in  a hopeless  contest  with  that 
formidable  jower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  b.  c.  241,  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
(Liv.  EpiL  xix.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.)  * 

3.  Etruria  under  the  Romans. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etruria  and  Rome,  the  leading  event*  of  which  have 
been  just  recapitulated : and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  tetms  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submission,  and  the  relations  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.  That  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a more  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstance*.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinued uniformly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
mentioned  ns  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Scipio, 
in  a manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
pendent position.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  “allied 
cities  ” (civitates  fuederatae).  Roman  colonies  were 
established  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pisae  and  Luca  (Liv.  xl.  43,  xli.  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a barrier  against  the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves.  Hence,  it  is  a complete  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  Ro- 
man conquest  put  an  end  to  the  national  existence 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a much 
later  period  their  language,  arts,  religious  rites,  and  I 
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| national  peculiarities.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  imperial  city  doubtless  became  early  Ro- 
manised, but  it  wss  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c. 
89 : they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  iu  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  above  a year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver,  and  the  Romans  hastened  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 
(Appian,  li.  C.  i.  49.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former  (76.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, long  after  the  rest  of  liis  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Yola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  anna  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  years  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ; Cic.  pro 
Rose.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  coufiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerous  military  colouies  which  he  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death- blow  to 
llie  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  tbe  same  result : the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Faksulak],  and  in  consequence 
suffered  a second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  triumvirs  after  his  death,  fol- 
lowed up  the  policy  of  Sulla,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonics  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a city  of  Etruria  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  211 — 225;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  pp.  251,  253, 
303.)  The  civil  war  of  Penuria,  b.  c.  41,  appears 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  city  crashed 
the  last  effort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  ex- 
piring nationality.  (Propert.  ii.  1 , 29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appears  to  have  still  remained  a strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.  The  language  had  not 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a late  period 
of  the  Roman  empire : many  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch ; and  inscrip- 
tions attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retained  a 
municipal  organisation,  but  that  the  “ Quindecim 
Populi  Hetruriae  ” still  formed  a kind  of  league  or 
coufederacy, — probably,  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (Orell.  Inter.  96,  3149;  M tiller,  Etrmker , 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)  For  administrative  purpose* 
Etruria  constituted  tbe  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus : in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  it  was  united  into  one  proviuce  with 
Uinbria,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted as  late  as  a.  d.  400,  when  wc  find  in  the  No- 
t it ia  a “ Consular!*  T usciae  et  Umbriac  " ( Sot  it . 
Dign.  p.  63;  Bucking,  ad  loc.  p.  430;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A new  distinction,  however, 
occurs  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  between 
“ Tuscia  suburbicaria " and  “ Tuscia  annonaria” 
f Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  § 1 ; Mommsen,  L c.),  of 
which  the  latter  appears  to  liave  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Arnus:  hence  the  expression  met  w ith 
in  later  writers,  such  as  Cassiodoras  and  Jomandea, 
of  “ Tuscia  utraque  " (Cass.  For.  iv.  14;  Jom.  de 
Reb.  Get.  60;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  29).  It  was  not  till 
a much  later  period  that  the  distinction  was  c»ta- 
blUlied  between  Tuscany^  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
I term,  and  the  province*  adjoining  Rome,  including 
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Viterbo,  Bolsena,  and  Come  to,  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Papal  dominion.  The  foundation  of  this 
division  teems  to  have  been  laid  during  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  rule. 

V.  Political  Coiwtitutiow. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Etruria, — its  internal  history  especially, — 
we  cannot  wonder  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  should  be  very  incom- 
plete. All  ancient  writers  concur  in  representing 
the  Etruscans  as  not  united  into  one  regular  state 
under  a national  government,  but  forming  a con- 
federacy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a sove- 
reign and  independent  state,  possessing  not  only  the 
right  of  internal  self-government,  but  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  account.  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a national  sanctuary  called  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regularly  once  a year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a religious  than  a political 
character ; and  the  election  of  a head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  v.  1),  must  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  natters 
affecting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation ; 
and  besides  these  regular  assemblies,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  hold  extraordinary  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  unusual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  1,  vi.  2,  x.  16;  Muller,  Etrus - 
iter.  ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  wholly  independently;  and  wo  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
supremo  authority  established  and  recognised 
tfirougbont  the  confederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etruria  or  Etruria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  universally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  number:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vi.  75; 
Strab.  v.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  us  & list  of  the  cities  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hence  the  lists  proposed  by  modern  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  cities  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unquestionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarquinii,  Veit  Volsinii,  Clusium,  Volaterrae,  Vetu- 
lonia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium:  to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii:  but  the  claims 
of  Faesulae,  Ruscllae,  Pisae,  and  Void  are  nearly 
equally  strong.  Populoniam,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a powerful  and  flourishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a colony  of  Volaterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  I.una, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etruria.  It  is  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achaean  Letfx.  I 
while  the  number  was  always  preserved,  the  ccr.o-  j 
tuent  members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  tb?  1 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  differ®: 
Etruscan  cities.  (N’iefcnhr,  voL  i.  pp  116—121;  ' 
Muller,  Etrusker , vol.  i.  pp.  344-— 355;  Book 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  But  besides  these,  i' 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etruria  which  »p par  so 
different  occasions  as  assuming  an  independent  peti- 
tion and  acting  like  sovereign  states : the  natar** «’ 
the  relations  between  these  and  the  heads  of  tk 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  ns.  But,  so  fully 
recognised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  cvrito- 
racy,  that  the  “ Twelve  states  of  Etruria"  (daodtti 
Ktruriae  populi)  was  become  a common  dcoip&hc 
for  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  like  the  “ trigisu 
popnli  Latini  ” for  that  of  the  Latins. 

Of  the  internal  government  and  constituted  of  tie 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  dun 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  in  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  their  political  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  huh 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  sacred  offices  sal 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  complicate 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religious  ritcilL 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratic  body  in  each  city 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Roman  writer*  * 
the  **  Principes,”  and  it  appears  that  it  was  they 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  councils  of  tb 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44,  vi  2.x.  Ik) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucumo,  an  Etraaaa 
word  which  appears  to  have  designated  certso 
members  of  this  privileged  order,  cannot  now  be  ie- 
termined.  It  is  not  unfrequently  misunderstood  by 
Homan  writers  as  a proper  name,  while  others  m it 
as  equivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (Censorir.  4. 

§ 13;  Val.  Max.  de  Norn.  § 18),  and  others  agao 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a chief  magistrate  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ml  Am.  ii  278).  The  gwnriw 
Etruscan  form  seems  to  have  been  Lauchme  (Miller. 
Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Propertius  uses  the  fora 
Lucmo  (v.  1.  29).  Besides  this  privileged  bfldy. 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  d 
Etruria,  a commonalty  or  free  population  aaakpos 
to  the  plebeians  at  Koine,  but  whose  political  po*w 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  mass  of  tk 
country  population  was  composed  of  serfs  (wwnwval). 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  conquered 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians:  these  Fenert* 
were  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Helots,  bf 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  of  the  superior  me*. 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;  Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  121;  Mo8*» 
Etrusker , vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.)  It  is  probable  tht 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volsinii,  which 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  jiolitical  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  slaves,  must  refer  to  a somewhat  similar 
class  of  vassals  or  dependents  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i-  p 124), 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  us  is  too  vague  to  l* 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etruria,  «'}*■ 
cially  tho*e  of  a mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  kings  of  the  several  cities,  of  which  Pw- 
sena,  king  of  Clusium,  is  one  of  the  latest  insum*. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etruria  with  Row* 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  tbe 
Etruscan  cities,  and  an  aristocratic*!  pnemmeci 
with  annual  chief  magistrates  established. 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  first  years  « 
the  republic.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  tin* 
their  objection  to  the  monarchical  form  of  p**0” 
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ment  tliat  they  even  refused  to  assist  the  Veientine* 
against  Rome,  because  they  had  returned  to  it,  and 
placed  themselves  again  under  the  rule  of  a king. 
(Liv.  v.  1.)  Tolumnius,  also,  is  called  king  of  Veil 
about  40  years  earKer.  {Id.  iv.  17.) 

VL  Religion. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  beyond  ahnost  any 
other  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  real  and  scrupulous 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  various  observ- 
ances of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livy  calls  them 
44  gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  excelleret  arte  colendi  eas  n (v.  1 ).  Hence  they 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  many  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  religion,  that,  as  we  liave 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etruria. 
Much  of  what  appeare  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  Pelasgic  population  of  Southern 
Etruria,  but  the  fact  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenic  art  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
religious  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
numbers  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
aeem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  and  complicated  subject;  a few  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy : it  had 
many  points  in  common  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  confusion  of  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mythology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
religion  unquestionably  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans ; but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem cannot  be  denied ; though  it  is  a question  how 
far  it  proves  in  any  particular  case  direct  transmis- 
sion from  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
connect  the  religious  mytliology  of  Etruria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Attar,  which  was  the  Etruscan  appellation  for  the 
gods  in  general  (Suet.  Aug.  97),  at  once  recals  the 
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A tar  of  the  Scandinavians  (Mfiller,  vol.  ii.  p.  81; 
Donaldson,  Varronianut,  p.  151):  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forms 
so  prominent  a part  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  pre- 
sents a strong  similarity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerliard,  Die  Gottheitcn  der  Etrusker , p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
lost  sources  of  influence,  a much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgic  element  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a different  cycle  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religions  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a common  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latium. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  Tima, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Cupra,  who  was 
identified  with  Jnno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  aud  appears  on 
Etruscan  monuments  as  Attnerfa,  These  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  liad 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  I tome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  ad  Atn.  i.  422).  Beside* 
these,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  bearing  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin; 
Vertumnut,  whoso  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsinii,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Rome;  Nortia , the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsinii.  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Pracneste  ; and  Vol~ 
tumna,  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  from  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partly  from 
extant  monuments : Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  from  works  of  art,  wan  Sethlant,  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  I’crusia;  Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  Turtnt,  a name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  ap|>ear3  in  similar 
works  under  the  name  of  Turan  ; Man t us,  probably 
a genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vedius  or  Vrjovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
namet  are  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  deities  themselver 
belong  properly  to  Latiuin.  Anchuria . who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faeaulae,  a d Uorta , who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  written  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
A pula,  and  UerecU  or  Iltrcle , wonld  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etruria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a later  period  extensively  diffused  in  that 
country;  and  the  same  tiling  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  there  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  Phuphlunt  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  Util  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Lasna  or  Luna,  as  they  b*  ar  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
Inuus  at  Caere,  and  of  Suturuus  at  Saturnia  (called 
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by  the  Tuscans  Anrinia),  is  also  attested  by  Roman 
writers,  bin  the  Etruscan  names  of  these  deities 
are  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  names  of  individual  divinities,  a 
few  more  general  notices  of  the  Etruscan  mythology 
hare  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  distinctly 
the  stampin'  its  peculiar  national  character.  Such  is  the 
statement,  that,  in  additioo  to  the  supreme  deity, Tinia 
or  Jupiter,  there  were  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Consentes,  and 
formed  the  counsellors  of  Tinia ; they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powers  of  nature, and  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  future  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  things  over  which  they  presided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  af  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  (Arnob.  ado.  NaL  iii. 
40;  Varr.  IL  R.  i.  1 ; Muller,  Etr.  voL  iL  pp.  81  — 
86 ; Gerhard,  /.  e.  pp.  22,  23.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Involuti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  supposed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  controlling  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unknown.  (Arnob.  L c Seneca,  NoL  Qu. 
iL  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
pressly referred  to  the  Etruscan  religion  are  the  Dii 
Novensiles.  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded ; this  clas- 
sification appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Consentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
same  god*.  (Plin.  ii.  53;  Arnob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
religion,  though  the  Etruscan  word  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  bouse  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Lasa  or  lavra,  a kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  form  of 
a winged  female  figure),  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a class  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  affaire  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dae- 
mooes),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  religious  faith.  It  reappears  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  tlic  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantus  (the  Pluto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  deity,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  of  the  Dii  Manes,  — “ the  good  gods  " 
as  tl>ey  were  called  by  a natural  euphemism, — who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  and  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  ad  A en.  iii.  63,  vi.  743 ; Gerhard, 
Lc.  pp.  13 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certainly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
sentations of  infernal  spirits  or  furies,  sometimes  as 
female  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
others  under  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  characterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a great  hammer,  anti  apparently  representing  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAPYN),  a clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  the  gennino  Etruscan 
names  of  LeitUh,  Mean,  SnetuUh,  S allium,  and 
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Mtmthuch,  all  applied  to  deities  of  unknown  power, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fate  or  destiny.  (For 
fuller  details  concerning  the  religious  system  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  Muller,  Elrusker,  vol.  ii.  book  3,  th. 
3,  4;  Gerhard,  Die  Gottiuiten  der  Etrusker,  Berlin, 
1847.) 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  especially  charac- 
terised by  the  number  and  minuteness  of  its  ritual 
observances,  and  particularly  by  those  which  had 
reference  to  the  different  modes  of  divination.  Hence 
Etruria  is  called  by  Amobius  “ genitrix  et  mater 
superstitionis.”  (Arnob.  viL  26.)  To  interpret  tb* 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  the 
objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  th*r 
various  religious  ceremonies , and  the  modes  of  dong 
this  constituted  what  was  termed  by  the  Romacs 
the  “disciplina  Etrusca.”  This  system  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  native  tradition,  been  first  revealed  bv 
a miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  sprung  oat 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii,  and  had 
from  thence  been  diffused  throughout  the  twelve 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  families  of  the  Lucumones  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  23;  Cenaorin.  4.  § 13; 
Fest.  v.  TagtJ ; Lucan,  i.  636.)  Many  of  its  rules 
were  (in  later  times  at  least)  committed  to  writing, 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  oral  tradition;  sad 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  without 
which  no  political  or  public  affairs  could  be  trans- 
acted, was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Hence 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a long  course 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditary  know- 
ledge; and  even  after  Etruria  had  fallen  into  de- 
pendence upon  Rome,  it  was  thought  nec&sary  to 
provide  by  special  regulations  for  its  perpetuation. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41,  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Fan.  vi.  6# 
Toe.  Ann.  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  principally  three; 

1.  By  augury,  or  observation  of  the  flight  of  bini.s  a 
practice  common  to  all  the  early  nations  of  Italy,  u 
well  as  in  a less  degree  to  the  most  ancient  Greeks. 

2.  By  inspection  of  the  eutrails  of  victims,  a dkos 
also  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a more  systematic  form  and  regular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  other  people. 
On  this  account  we  find  the  Romans  throughout  all 
periods  of  their  history  consulting  the  Etrostaa 
HamspiceK.  (Liv.  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xjtvil  37;  Cic. 
Cat  iii.  8.  de  Div.  iL  4 ; Lucan,  i.  584.)  Bat 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  be 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch  </ 
divination  (Muller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  p.  12).  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interpret 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  description*.  3.  Th* 
divination  from  thunder  and  lightning  was  mere 
peculiarly  Etruscan  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
modes.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certain 
books  called  librt  fijguralet  and  Umitruaks,  which 
appear  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Cic.  de  Dio.  i.  33;  Lucret.  vL  380);  and  sane  of 
the  numerous  distinctions  which  they  established 
between  the  different  kinds  of  thunderbolts  (of  which 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  like  murt 
others  of  the  same  kind,  appears  to  have  oontaiwd 
much  that  was  secret  ami  abstruse,  and  this  formal 
pa»t  of  the  Disciplina  Etrusca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  tradition,  bwn 
under  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  the  Hsruspw* 
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appears  to  have  remained  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans;  bat  it  had  fallen  to  a great  degree 
into  disrepute,  and,  though  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  emperor  Claudios  to  restore  it  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
15),  it  gradually  sunk  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Harnspex  was  regarded,  like  the  Chaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a mere  vulgar  impostor.  The  super- 
stition itself,  however,  continued  down  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  U mentioned  in  a.  D.  408 
during  the  wars  of  Alaric  in  Italy.  (Zosim.  v.  41.) 

VI L Arts  (utd  Sciences. 

It  is  especially  from  the  still  extant  monument*  and 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Etruria  that  there  has  arisen 
m modern  times  a high,  and  in  some  degree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  of  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  far  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  handicrafts  of  various  kinds.  (Athen. 
xv.  p.  700,  c.;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
daily  life,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  orna- 
mental attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  — 
themselves  probably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
viii.  66),  — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome:  the  Toga  picta,  the  Praetexta,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  &c.  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Mac  rub.  Sat.  i.  6;  Liv.  L 8;  Strab. 
y.  p.  220.)  The  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
a luxurious  and  sensual  people.  The  account  of 
their  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Tbeo- 
pompus  (ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  517)  is  obviously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debauchery 
(Am.  xi.  736;  see  also  Plant.  CitUlL  ii.  3,  20). 
Diodorus,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  habits  as  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  v.  40.)  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a late  period  of  their  national  existence.  Thyr 
were  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Roman  times  for  their  corpulence.  (“/**»- 
gm$ Tyrrhenus,”  Virg. G.  ii.  193;  “ Obctus Etruscus,” 
Catull.  39.  II.) 

Iu  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
Architecture  our  knowledge  is  really  but  very 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  construction  of  temples 
and  similar  edifice*,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o.  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
closely  to  have  had  a separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  difference  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  columns,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  use  of  timber  instead  of  stone  for  the  architrave ; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cello,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.  The  general  effect  was,  according  to  Vi- 
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truvius,  unfavourable;  the  temples  built  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Rome,  including  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol) 
haring  a low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  § 5,  iv.  7; 
Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45,  46;  Mfillcr,  Arch.  d.  Kurut. 
§ 169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
facades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Castel  d A no, 
Norckia , dec.)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
arc  confined  to  works  of  a more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  walls,  especially  those  of 
Faesulae,  Volaterrae,  Cortona,  and  Rusellae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  Urge  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difference  of  construction  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  pohgonal  construction  with  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  construction  are  figured  by  Micali,  Popoli 
Antic  hi  Italian »,  pi.  9 — 12.) 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge : they  could  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  wc  are  told  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial  combats,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscan*, 
who  moreover  delighted  in  horse-races  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.i.  35,  vii.  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  VaL 
Max.  ii.  4.  § 4 ; Tertull.  dt  Spect.  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Nie- 
buhr as  a great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sutrium,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Roman  works  of  comparatively  late 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome — the  construction  of  whiclt  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  monarchs  of  the 
city — is  a striking  example:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  its  practical  application.  Closely 
connected  with  this  class  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outlet  of  stagnant  waters  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  from 
some  of  their  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Romans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  construction  of  a Roman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention;  and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicum.  (Varr. 
L.L.  v.  33.  § 161;  Vitruv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans  have  attracted 
3 K 2 
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bo  much  attention  as  to  require  a brief  notice.  They 
present  many  varieties  in  their  construction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  these  styles  can  be  fixed 
upon  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic.  They 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  out  in  a cliff  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasionally  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  ( Cast  el  tTAsso,  Bieda,  S or- 
chis) ; more  frequently  without  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a mere  door  cut  in  the  rock : sometimes  sub- 
terranean chambers  surmounted  by  tumuli,  either  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  built  up  with  masonry 
into  a more  regular  form  (Tarquinii,  Volaterrae); 
often  mere  chambers  sunk  in  the  earth  without  any 
trace  of  such  superstructure:  again  these  chambers 
are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  nnfrequently  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  usually  flat -roofed,  and  often 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  coffers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  internal 
walls  of  some  of  the  tombs  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  this  decoration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepnlchres  of  Etrnria  are  distin  - 
guished  from  those  of  the  Romans,  that  they  are 
always  subterranean,  never  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  already  mentioned, 
superstructures  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  tlie 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  and  fabu- 
lous in  its  detaib  and  dimensions,  but  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
several  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389.)  A labyrinth,  sucli  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Poggio  Gajella , near  Chiusi.  [Cusium.] 

2.  Ot  Etruscan  Sculpture,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  as  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  from  ancient  authors; 
and  the  existing  remains,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  from  the  late  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  Vdterra,  Perugia , and  Chiusi,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a recumbent  figure 
of  tne  deceased  personage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a soft  sandstone  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifferent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment. 
There  remain,  however,  a ew  statues  of  figures  ia 
a sitting  position,  found  only  at  Chiusi,  which  pre- 
sent a much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
certain  cippi  or  stelae  with  figures  in  a very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336 — 338;  Micali,  Pop.  Ant.  Ital.  pi.  54 — 58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Plastic  Arts,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
also  by  specimens  still  extant.  The  “ Tuscanica 
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signa,"  which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7.  s.  16), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  other 
parts  of  the  world  also,  were  principally  of  this  mate- 
rial : and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  city  of 
Vol s ini i alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  thou- 
sand bronze  statues.  ( Ibid 1)  They  were  charac- 
terised by  a stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  rweroblin; 
the  early  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  Aegiue- 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retained  in 
Etruria  for  a much  greater  length  of  time  thin  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  extant  specimens,  however, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  and  great  beauty  of 
execution.  The  best  examples  of  Etruscan  worts 
of  art  of  this  character  are  the  celebrated  Sbe- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chitnaera  in  the  gallery  «t 
Florence,  the  “ Arringatore  " or  Orator  in  the  wn» 
collection,  and  a statue  of  a boy  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden.  (All  these  are  figured  by  Micali,  A%L 
Pop.  Ital.  pi.  42—44.) 

Innumerable  smaller  figures  in  bronze  have  be*r 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  represent  the  “ Tyn- 
rhena  sigilla  " of  the  Romans  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  181; 
Tertull.  ApoL  25):  besides  these,  they  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  bronze  candelabra, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Greets 
and  Romans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  specimens  still  remain ; as  well  as 
for  a variety  of  other  ornamental  utensils  in  the 
same  material.  ( [lb . i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  ib.  pL 
32—4 1 .)  Another  branch  of  art  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  of  the  en- 
graved bronze  mirrors  (erroneously  termed  Paterv). 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  discovered,  sod 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  being  of  native  Etruscan 
manufacture,  the  inscriptions  which  occur  ou  them 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characters;  their  i tyW 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  eftea 
a very  rude  description.  (Gerhard,  uber  dk  Mt- 
tallspiegel  der  Etrusker,  Berlin,  1 838.)  Nor  were 
they  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  metals;  their  cm- 
biased  cups  of  gold  were  celebrated  among  tbs 
Greeks,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  beauty  d 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  goldsmiths 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  specimens. 

Not  less  celebrated  were  the  Etruscan  works  ia 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta.  Thesse  were  not  coo- 
fined  to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  domestic 
utensils,  hut  included  whole  figures  and  statues, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  os  well  as  the  interior,  of  their  temples- 
Hcnce  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Rome,  where 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  was  in 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  rf 
Tuscan  manufacture.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  §5;  Ck. 
Dip.  i.  10;  Pint.  Popl.  13;  Pliiu  xxxv.  12.9.45) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  excelled  ; but  the  only  descriptions  d 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  regarded  as  rf 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Arretiom, 
which  seetns  to  have  been  much  used  in  Homan 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a grotesque  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clusium.]  Tbs 
painted  vases , on  the  contrary,  which  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  at  Clusium,  Tarquinii,  and 
especially  of  late  years  at  Vulci,  though  commtfdy 
known  by  the  name  of  Etruscas  vaM»,  bear  un- 
questionable evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  » 
proved  by  their  perfect  similarity,  and,  in  many  case** 
even  identity,  with  similar  works  found  in 
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the  south  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Greece 
itself ; and  by  the  fact  that  they  uniformly  represent 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  them,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  several  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists : but  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  branch  of  art  was  a foreign  import- 
ation, it  b a still  a disputed  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  or 
were  made  in  Etruria  by  Greek  artists  settled  there. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Millingen 
and  Gerhard;  the  former  by  Muller,  Bunsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  § 
177,  KL  Schriften , vol.  ii.  pp.  692 — 708  ; Ger- 
hard, Rapporto  tut  Van  Volccnti , in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  Arch.  1831 ; Bunsen,  in  the  same  Armali , for 
1834;  Millingen,  On  the  late  Discoveries  m Etru- 
ria, in  the  Trans.  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  uber  den  Styl  u die  fferkunft 
der  bemahlten  (Jricchischen  Thongefdssen , Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  uber  die  HeUenischtn  bemahlten 
Vasen,  1841;  Abeken,  JMittel-Italien,  pp.  289 — 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  Painting  we 
can  judge  only  from  the  specimens  remaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  Tarqtiinii,  Caere,  and  Clusium,  are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
some  of  very  rude  design,  and  fantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  the 
art,  though  retaining  a stiffness  and  formality  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
upon  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquiuii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  (Dennis,  vol.  L pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  is  well 
summed  up  by  K.  0.  Mliller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a plant  of  exotic  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to 
fade  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it.  (MUller, 
Kl.  Sch.  vol.  i.  p.  208;  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  § 178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
useful  arts  appertaining  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great 
works  of  drainage,  and  regulating  the  course  of 
rivers,  to  bring  under  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  and  the  Arnus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti- 
lential. The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitation  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans:  an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  “ disciplma  Etrusca" 
appertaining  to  augury.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
Fragm . de  Limit,  p.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
Uva,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etruria  itself,  were  worked  by  them  from  a very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
viously connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Arretium.  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
considerable  manufacturing  industry,  and,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  capable  of  furnishing 
a vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
coinage  in  use  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  or  rather  bronze;  and  the  coins 
themselves,  w hich  were  of  a large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a die.  (MUller, 
Etrusker , vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308 ; Eckhel,  vol.  L pp. 
85—89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  the*  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  Etruscans  must  ljave  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  life 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  of  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  5;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modem  writers,  from 
a common  Oriental  source.  (MUller,  Etr.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  290 — 309;  Mommsen,  Unt.  JtaL  Dial.  pp.  3 — 
7,  40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  backwards. 
(“  Tyrrhena  retro  volventem  carmiim  frustra  ” Lucr. 
vi.  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  their  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  “ Libri  Fulgurates"  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  “ Libri 
Augurales,"  &c.,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  Claudius),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
b.  c.;  and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Volnius,  a na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literary  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a truly  national  character. 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  ap.  Censorin.  17.  § 6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directly  connected  with  their  religious  rites 
aril  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecula,  or  ages  of  varying  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §tj  5,  6;  Pint.  SuU.  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation;  and  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  assign  a limit  (like  the  Scandinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  ap.  Arnob.  iii.  40.)  It  was  from 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derived  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dividing  the  months  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
Sic.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15  ; Varr.  L.L.  vi.  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
3k  3 
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through  the  latter  people  down  to  our  own  times. 
In  the  divisions  of  their  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, as  well  a*  in  many  of  their  other  institutions, 
we  trace  a predilection  for  the  duodecimal  system, 
which  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 

(For  fuller  information  concerning  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tions, religious  rites,  &c.,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
work  of  0.  0.  Muller,  Die  Etrusker , 2 veils.  8vo. 
Breslau.  1828;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  by  the 
same  author  hi  the  article  lletrurien,  in  Kncb  and 
Gruber’s  Encyc  lopaedia,  1830,  republished  in  M til- 
ler's K trine  Schrifien , vol.  i.  pp.  129 — 219:  also 
Micali,  Sioria  degli  Antichi  Popoli  ftaliani,  3 vola. 
Florence,  1832;  and  Abekcn,  Mi ttd-Itaiun.  8vo. 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains are  fully  described  by  Dennis,  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  works  of  art  will  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali’s  work  above  cited,  and  in  his  Mo- 
nument* t nediti,  1844.  A more  numerous  suite  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  Etruria  Rega- 
lis,  3 Tula.  fol.  1723 — 1767,  and  by  Inglirami,  Mo- 
numenii  Etruschi.  7 vols.  4to.  1821 — 1826;  also 
in  the  Monument*  Inediti  published  by  the  InstUuto 
di  Corriepondema  Archeologica  at  Rome,  a work 
of  which  the  text  or  Atmali  also  contains  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

VII L Topography. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  have  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  enumerated  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Amos 
were:  LuXA,  LUCA,  PlSAK,  PlSTORIA,  FAK8ULAB, 
and  Florkhtia,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  nrticles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (Hi.  1.  § 47)  the  names  of  Yirace- 
lum.  supposed  to  be  Vermcola  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Serchio,  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified : but  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etruria  also  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Ff.roniae,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etruria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Fkrowiak 
Luces.]  2.  Between  the  Amns  and  the  Umbra 
were:  Sen  a,  Volaterrae,  Populonicm,  and 
RtrsKiXAK,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  mast  liave  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities:  viz.  Portus  Pis.nus,  Port  us 
Herculis  Labroui*  or  Ltburni,  Vada  Volaterrana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajaous.  3.  In  the 
Vitlley  of  the  Clanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  Arketiuh, 
Cortona,  Clusium,  and  Pbrusia.  4.  S.  of  the 
Utnbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  Volsixii,  Vetulonia, 
Cosa,  Vulci,  Tarquinii,  Caere,  Vkii,  and  Fa- 
UEMI.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  tliis  part 
of  Etruria  a number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans, 
others  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must  j 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbra  and  the  Marta  ' 
were  Saturnia,  Suana.  Statojsia,  Supertum, 
and  Tuscan) a.  Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  I 
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(Hi.  I.  § 49),  is  placed  by  him  within  the  ua# 
limits : and  the  Verentum  or  Vesentum  of  Pliny  (at 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lab  of 
Bolsma.  Further  to  the  S.  were  F erbntum,  Blxjli, 
Sutkium,  Nepete,  Forum  Cassii,  Fobuk  Clo- 
i wi,  Sabatk,  and  Catena:  and  in  the  valley  eftk 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  were  Fescknnium,  Rom. 
Polimartium,  and  Herb  ahum.  Along  the  car 
(proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umbra  to  that  cf 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portus  Telamohis.  Porto 
' HKRCUU-SOrCoSJIUUS.GRAVlSCAE.CESTUMUEtUE. 
C a strum  Novum,  Ptroi,  Albium,  Freges  al 
and  the  Portus  Auousn  at  the  mouth  cf  the 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruria  cnotaiwd 
also  numerous  watering-places,  which  were  frequented 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  probably  n 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  account  of  their  nnncxi 
waters : among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aquae 
Apollihares,  Aquae  Passkkia,  and  Aquae 
i Tauri,  at  which  last  a considerable  town  had  rnwn 
np,  so  that  the  “ Aqnenses  Tanrini”  are  eoamentri 
, by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  municipal  comma* 
lutica  of  Etruria.  The  Aquae  Caeratanae  iho  had 
given  rise  to  a town,  which  in  Strabo's  time  «as 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  city  of  Caere  (Strab. 

I v.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  continued  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Populoniae  and  Aquae 
Volaterranae  of  the  respective  cities  from  wh*l> 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (ri.  48) 
to  the  abundance  and  fashionable  repute  of  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  time.  Two  whs 
sites  which  must  be  placed  also  in  this  put  d 
Etruria  were  the  Fan  um  Voltcmnae,  lii-e  mwtn:- 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  Btimr— 
the  Lucus  Fbroniab,  which  Mans  to  km  b*si 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etruscan  towns  u* 
mere  stations  or  obscure  villages  on  the  high  rrais 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  tb 
Vise  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  then 
were  throe  great  high  roads  proceeding  from  Ron* 
and  traversing  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  extent 
1.  The  Via  Aurelia,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Al- 
flium,  and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  s**- 
coast  as  closely  as  possible  all  tlie  wav  to  Pbae.  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Yh 
Clodia.  2.  The  Via  Cassia  led  from  Rome  through 
the  heart  of  Etruria  by  Sutrium,  Vulsimi,  and  Ola* 
si  urn  to  Arretium,  from  whence  it  was  caotinwd 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Cic.  Fkil% ii-9; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  branch  led  frxn  Ar- 
retium to  Florentk,  and  thence  by  Pistons  to  Lor*. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  cf  Antoninas 
the  Via  Clodia,  and  that  name,  though  not  Ra- 
tioned by  Cicero,  seems  to  have  in  later  times  be- 
come the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  Inter.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Clodia,  properly  fO  called,  was  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two  ; and  led  by  Btera, 
Tu  Scania,  Saturnia,  Ruse  Dae,  and  Secs,  to  Floncti*. 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  route  Thera  ».  how- 
ever, some  confusion  between  the  two,  which  a 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Cassia  and  Via 
Clodia.  Besides  them,  tho  first  part  of  the  VU 
F laminin,  from  the  Mulviun  bridge  till  it  racro»**d 
the  Tiber  near  Oerienl inn,  lay  through  Etruria;  ** 
well  as  the  Via  Aniorma,  which  branched  off  fr®1 
the  Cassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  through  Nef*  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.  [Amkuia.]  [E  H-  ®*J 
ETYM ANDRUS  f Er vpardpor),  a river 
giana,  usually  written  Erymandroa.  [EBrMANDHi'S.J 
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EUASPLA  CEinnAa,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  24),  a 
river  in  Bactriana.  Alexander  inarched  to  its  banks, 
and  probably  crossed  it,  though  this  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  most  likely  the  K honor  or  Kdma  river, 
and  in  size  little  more  than  a mountain  torrent.  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  oonntry  have  been  variously 
identified  by  different  scholars.  Lassen  thinks  it  the 
name  as  the  Choaspes,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
halt  Sanscrit,  Enaspes,  that  is,  Su-aspa ; Keichard 
takes  it  to  be  the  Alishona,  a tributary  of  the  Kabul 
river;  Ritter  (Krdkunde,  val.  iii.  p.421)  and  Thirl- 
wall  (Hist.  of  Greece,  voh  vii.  p.  6)  consider  it  the 
aame  as  the  Coas  or  Choes.  The  character  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  march,  inclines  us 
to  think  the  opinion  of  Wilson  (Ariana,  p.  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  Khonar,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best.  (See  also  Elphinstone,  Kabul , p. 
328;  Court.  /.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  April,  1839.)  [V.] 

EUBOEA  (Ed€oia  : Eth.  Ev€oitv%,  E v€otvs,  fern. 
EvSois : Adj.  Eteot*<ir,  Euboicas,  Euboeas:  'Egripo 
or  NegropwU),  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  southern  port  of  Thessaly,  from  which  coun  • 
tries  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the 
Euripcs  in  its  narrowest  part.  It  is  a long  and 
narrow  island.  According  to  Strabo,  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  Cenaeum  to  the  pro- 
montory Geraestus,  is  about  1200  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  circuit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  two.  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  k.  21.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
accurate.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  90  miles ; its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles, 
but  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4 miles  across. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
runs  a range  of  mountains,  forming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  of  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuance  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pclion,  and 
of  that  of  Othrys.  In  several  parts  of  the  island 
these  mountains  rise  to  a great  height.  Mt.  Delphi , 
on  the  eastern  coast,  is  726C  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  mountains  consist  of  grey  limestone,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clay-slate. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly explored  by  any  modem  traveller;  and  the 
best  description  of  its  physical  features  is  given  in 
the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia  ” by  a writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  island,  to  whose  account  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  remarks.  The 
northern  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  is  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremity  is  a small  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Cenaeum  (K^- 
yniow : Lithddha ),  and  containing  a mountain  called 
Lithddha , which  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  this  peninsula  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  is  Mount  TeletHKUJS  (T*\idpias,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris : at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  npon  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  colled  Thermo,  which  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  [Akdepsub.]  From  Tele- 
thriu*  the  mountains  spread  out  across  the  island  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevations 
above  2000  feet  in  height.  Along  the  foot  of  tlicso 
mountains,  opposite  Thessaly,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Histiaea.  Upon  this  northern  coast  was  the  pro- 
montory Artemisiura,  off  which  tlie  Greeks  gained 
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their  celebrated  naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  b.  c. 
480.  [Artemisium.]  South  of  Telethrius  there 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  far  as  C. 
Politikd  ; and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  Knndili , is  4200  feet  high.  South  of 
C.  Politikd , and  extending  south  of  Chalcis,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast ; this  plain,  which  is  the  larg^t  in 
the  island,  was  called  Leuantum  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Chalcis  and 
Kretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  plain,  is  Delphi,  already  mentioned : it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dirphys  or  Dirphe 
(Aip^tvt,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Eurip.  Here.  Fur. 

185).  South  of  Chalcis  there  is  for  some  distance 
a track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  South  of  Eretria  is 
the  plain  of  Alivtri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island  is  filled  by  a mass  of  moun- 
tains, presenting  a dangerous  coast  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  mountains,  called  OctiB 
C°X7l)  in  antiquity,  now  Ml.  Elias , is  4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a very  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpole’s  Travels  (p.  288,  seq.).  The  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  was  called  Capha- 
rkcs  or  Caphkreits  (K aifdiptvs),  now  Kavo  Doro 
or  Xylofago : the  south-western  extremity  was 
named  Geraestus  (rcpanrrdj),  now  Mandili,  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Coe  la  or 
“ Hollow,"  appears  to  have  been  a little  north  of  the 
promontory  Geraestus.  [Coela.] 

The  eastern  side  of  Euboea  is  much  more  rocky 
than  the  w'estern  coast.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  interrupted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northern  end.  “ Fragments  of  WTcck 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a north-east 
wind  throws  into  tins  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
* ineltem,’  probably  a corruption  of  * mal  tiempo.’ 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  communicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west 
into  this  bay  (between  the  promontories  Caphareus 
and  Chcrsonesus),  and  renders  it  a most  dangerous 
coast : no  vessel  once  unbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
struction. The  current  being  deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Caphareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is 
the  only  refage  which  this  coast  offers,  and  so  little 
lias  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  of 
1 00  miles,  there  are  only  five  or  six  villages  near  the 
shore.” 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  writers  that  Euboea 
was  originally  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greece,  and  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  an 
earthquake.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  comp.  Strab.  i.  p. 
58,  x.  p.  447.)  The  channel  between  the  northern 
end  of  Euboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly, 
now  called  Trikeri  from  the  Thessalian  town  of  this 
name,  is  an  average  width  of  about  4 miles,  though 
in  one  port  it  contracts  to  not  quite  1 \ mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  off  which  lie  the 
j small  rocky  islands  called  Lichades,  and  turning  to 
3 K 4 
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the  southward,  is  the  buy  of  Talanda,  so  called  j by  Dry  opes,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  baoaed 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  this  name.  " A remark-  Styra  and  Carystus  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Thor.  riL 57); 
able  feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing1  I but  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantes  had  dis*p 
depth  of  water  under  Mt.  Telethrios,  where,  for  ; peared  from  Euboea.  Herodotus  relates  that  tht 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220  Abantes  assisted  in  colonising  the  ionic  citsa  of 
fathoms  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore;  but  from  Asia  Minor.  (Herud.  L 146.) 
this  point  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Kgripo  , In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  citie  cl 
(Chalcis).  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  : Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Greeks;  and  tie 
this  shore  there  is  a very  safe  and  excellent  harbour,  J Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  chief  jar. 
now  called  Port  GkiaUra  (formerly  Port  Kalos).”  j in  their  colonisation.  Euboea  was  divided  bet*** 
At  Chalets  the  Euboean  sea  contract*  into  a narrow  six  or  seven  independent  citie*,  uf  which  Chju/ti 
channel,  called  the  Kuripus,  only  40  yards  across,  and  Eretria,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  centre 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraordinary  of  the  island,  were  the  most  important,  la  th# 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  ebewher*.  [Ciial-  northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histuxa 
cis.)  South  of  the  Euripo*  are  several  islands  afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coast  oppodtt 
ab'iig  t he Eubuean  shore, which  afford  good  anchorage.  Thessaly;  Dium,  Acdbpscs,  Athexab  Duues, 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Gl&uronnesos,  Ac-  Orobiae,  and  Akoae,  on  the  west  coast  opporik 
gili.tr,  and  the  island*  Petaliae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ; Locria;  and  Crrixtucs,  on  the  east  coast.  In  the 
Strab.  x.  p.  444  .)  southern  end  of  the  island  were  Drsrca,  Sttra,  and 

Euboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a Carystus.  There  were  also  a few  smaller  pbres 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smallest  dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a list  is  girt* 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  names  under  the  mimes  of  the  cities  to  which  they  mpac- 
are  mentioned,  are: — Callas  (KoAAdy,  St  rub.  x.  tively  belonged.  All  the  above-mentioned  db« 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  Bowing  into  the  sea  near  occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of  Athena* 
Oreus;  — Cekkl's  (Kty/fth)  and  Nklkc*  (N7jA«pt),  Diades.  Scylax  mentions  only  four  cities — Carysiig 
of  uncertain  pxsitiou,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the  Eretria,  Chalcis,  and  Hestiaea. 
ahrep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Cereus  became  As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  b 
white,  while  those  drinking  the  water  of  the  Xeleus  impossible  to  give  a general  history  of  tbe  whale 
became  black  (St mb  x.  p.  449;  Plin.  xxxL  9.  &.  island  witliout  repeating  what  ia  mentioned  coier 
2;  Antig.  Caryst.  Hut,  J/ irab.  84);  — Lf.lantuh,  each  city.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  n>®- 
flowiug  through  the  plain  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12.  tion  here  a few  leading  facts,  referring  hr  tbe 
a.  21);  — and  Broom;*  (BouScvpav,  Ptol.  iii.  12.8.  j details  of  the  history  toother  articles.  At » very 
25).  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  by  Co-  early  period  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
riii thus.  most  important  cities  in  Greece.  They  possessed 

In  the  plains  of  Euboea  a considerable  quantity  } an  extensive  commerce,  and  founded  oolouies  op» 
of  com  wa«  grown  in  antiquity;  and  there  is  excel-  I the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
lent  pasture  for  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  slopes  islands  of  the  Aegaean.  They  continued  in  i 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain- lands  appear  in  flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  were  PeisUtrnlidae  from  Athens,  when  the  CtulriduM 
let  «ut  for  pasture  to  such  j>n>prietor*  as  bad  the  joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  tbe  Athe- 
means  of  supporting  thoir  flocks  during  the  winter.  [ nians.  But  for  this  they  paid  dearly;  for  the 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron,  Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  lb* 

and  the  ma.  ble  quarries  of  Carystus  in  the  southern  1 Chalcidians,  and  divided  their  lands  among  4000 

pert  of  the  inland  were  among  the  most  celebrated  J Athenian  colonists,  b.  c.  506.  [Chalcis  ] Eretri* 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  day  a light  red  wine  is  ' was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  ia  b.  c.  490,  in  coe- 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  the  northern  plains  of  sequence  rf  the  aid  which  the  Eretrians  b*d  rendered 
tbe  island;  while  the  plain*  towards  the  south  are  to  tbe  Ionian*,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  rear* 
generally  cultivated  with  com  and  olives.  previously:  aud  although  the  city  was  subseqtwotly 

Euboea,  like  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands,  rebuilt  near  its  former  site,  it  never  recovered  iU 

U said  to  have  borne  other  name*  in  the  most  ancient  former  power.  [Eretria.)  After  tbe  Parian 

times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Macris,  from  its  great  wars  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  x.  p.  Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  tbe  most  valuable  of 
444.)  It  wa-  also  turned  Hcllopia,  properly  a dis-  all  their  foreign  possessions.  It  supplied  than  with 
trict  near  HUliaea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  a considerable  quantity  of  com,  with  timber  aid 
frein  Uellups,  the  *on  of  Ion;  — Oche,  from  the  tire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  horse*  and 
n iuntain  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island; — flocks.  In  n. c.  445  the  whole  island  revolted  from 
and  A I antis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Athens,  but  it  was  speedily  reconquered  by  PtricH 
ti.e  island.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  21.)  It  ia  | In  B.c.  41 1,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortaae* 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  ( IL  ii.  536)  calls  j in  Sicily,  Euboea  again  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  bland  Abantes,  though  he  it*  cities  continued  for  a time  independent.  Bot 
gives  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod  when  Athena  recovered  its  maritime  suprww?* 
related  that  the  name  of  About  is  was  changed  into  the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  became  {«** 
Eub>»cn  from  the  cow  Io,  who  was  even  said  to  have  dominant  in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  Thebans,  wb« 
given  birth  to  Kpaph us  in  the  island,  (lies. ap.Sttp k.  attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.  Tbe 
B.  s.  v.  'ASaKtis;  Strab  /.  c.)  U would  be  idlo  to  Athenians  however  were  do  longer  able  to  exerthe 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  Alwinte*.  According  the  same  sovereignty  over  the  Euboeao  citie*,  as 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thracian*  who  passed  over  to  . they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
Euboea  from  the  Thracian  town  of  Abae  ; while  empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  to 
olliers,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice,  de-  put  down  the  tyrant*  who  had  established  than- 
lived  their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab.  selves  in  most  of  tbe  cities  shortly  before  tbe  time 
1,  c.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inliabited  ' of  Philip  of  Macedcn.  This  monarch  availed  him* 
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self  of  the  overturns  of  Callias,the  tyrant  of  Chalcis, 
to  establish  bis  influence  in  the  island;  which  vir- 
tually became  subject  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia.  From  this  time  Euboea  formed  a part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  till  the  Romans 
wrested  it  from  Philip  V.,  and  restored  to  its  cities 
their  independence,  b.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  51.) 
The  Euboean  cities  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance  during  the  war  with  the  Actolians  (Liv. 
xxxv.  37,  39),  but  Chalcis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus  when  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (Liv. 
xxxv.  50,  51).  Under  the  Romans,  Euboea  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Kgripo, 
a corruption  of  Enripus,  the  name  of  the  town  built 
upon  the  ruins  of.  Chalcis.  The  Venetians,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  upon  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Latins,  i 
called  it  Negropont , probably  a corruption  of 
Egripo,  and  ponte,  a bridge.  The  island  now  forms 
part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece.  (Comp. 
Fiedler,  Reise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  420, 
teq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece.  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  seq.; 
Pflugk,  Rerum  Euboicarum  Spec.,  Gediuii,  1 829.) 
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EUBURIATES.  [Liouhia.1 
EUCA'RPIA  (EvKapula:  Eth.  E vKapvtvs,  Ea- 
c&rpenus),  a town  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Macander,  on  the  road  from  Dory- 
laeum  to  Apameia  Cibotus;  it  was  situated  in  a very 
fertile  district,  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  name.  The  vindftepecially  grew  there 
very  luxuriously.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  xii.  p. 
576.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Eucarpia  be- 
longed to  the  conventut  of  Synnada,  to  the  south- 
west of  which  city  it  was  situated.  (Plin.  v.  29; 
comp.  PtoL  v.  2.  § 24 ; Uierocl.  p.  666;  Geogr.  Rav.) 
Both  Arundell  ( Discov . tn  At.  Min.  i.  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eucarpia  at  no  great  distance  from 
Segiclor,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 


EUCRATI'DLA  (EfarporiSfo,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516; 
PtoL  vi.  11.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  a town  in  Bac- 
triana,  named  after  the  king  Eucratides.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  modern 
site.  [V.] 

EUDE1ELUS,  [Aspledon.] 

KUDIERU,  a castle  in  Thessaly,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  Mt.  Olympus,  described  by  Livy  as  dis- 
tant 15  miles  from  the  Roman  camp  between  Azorus 
and  Doliche,  in  the  direction  of  Aacuris  and  Lapa- 
thus.  It  is  identified  by  Leake  with  Konitpoli. 


(Liv.  xliv.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iiL  pp. 
351.417,418.) 

EUDIPHUS  (ECSufws),  a town  of  Cappadocia,  in 
what  is  called  the  Pont  us  Polomoniacus  (FIovtoj 
Xlo\tfuaviax6s,  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 10;  Geogr.  Rav.,  where 
it  is  called  Eudipis.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDO'CIA  (Eu5o«fa),  the  name  of  four  different 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  mentioned  in  the  Syneaicmut 
of  Hiemcles : one  situated  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana ; 
the  second  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Termessus  ; the  tnird  in  Lycia ; and  the  fourth  in 
Cappadocia.  The  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Anatolian  Thema,  but  was  incorporated  with  Cap- 
padocia by  Leo  VI.  (Constant.  Porph.  de  Admin. 
Imp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOSES,  a people  of  Germany,  mentioned  only 
by  Tacitus  {Germ.  40),  were  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Suevi,  and  probably  dwelt  in  Mecklenburg. 

EUDOXIOPOLIS  [Selymbria.] 

EUESPE'RIDAE.  [Hk3PEMdakJ. 

EUGA'NEI,  a people  of  Northern  Italy,  who  play 
bnt  an  unimportant  part  in  historical  times,  but  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  have  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  spread.  Livy  expressly  tells  us  (i.  1)  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  from  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Veneti.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  Pliny  describes  Verona  as  inha- 
bited partly  by  Rhaetians,  partly  by  Euganeans,  and 
that  Cato  enumerated  34  towns  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23,  20.  s.  24.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  chain,  where  they 
continued  to  subsist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  a separate 
people,  and  had  received  the  Latin  franchise.  But 
they  must  also  have  occupied  the  detached  group  of 
volcanic  hills  between  Pat  avium  and  Verona,  which  are 
still  known  as  the  Eoganean  Hills  ( Colli  Euganei )f 
a name  evidently  transmitted  by  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition, though  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lucan  indeed  speaks  of  the  “Euganeua  collia," 
which  he  associates  with  the  baths  of  Aponus,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  “ Euganei  lacus  ” of  Martial 
refer  to  the  same  waters.  (Lucan,  vii.  192;  Mar- 
tial, iv.  25.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  gives  the  name  of  Euganean  to  the  town  of 
Ateste  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  applies  the  epithet  of*4  Euganeae  chartae' 
to  the  writings  of  Livy.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Paneg.  Anthem.  189.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
tradition  of  their  having  previously  occupied  these 
regions  survived  long  after  their  expulsion  by  the 
Veneti.  According  to  Cato,  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Trinmpilini  and  Camuni,  considerably  further 
west  (in  the  Vol  Camonica  and  Val  Trampin')  were 
also  of  Euganean  race  ( ap . Plin.  iiL  20.  s.  24). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Euganeans.  Ancknt  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a distinct  race  from  the  Veneti 
and  from  the  Rhaetians,  as  well  at  from  the  Gauls 
who  subsequently  invaded  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
from  what  stock  they  proceeded  we  have  no  account 
at  all.  The  notion  of  their  Greek  descent  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
was  evidently  a mere  etymological  fancy,  based  upon 
the  supposed  derivation  of  their  name  from  ivytviii, 
44  the  well-born.’* 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Euganei  was  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  Stoeni  or  Stoni,  a name  which  is  also  found 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  (2t4koi, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  204),  but  we  have  no  clue  to  their 
position.  [ E.  H.  B.} 
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EUHYDRIUM,  a town  in  Thessaly  laid  waste  by 
Philip,  is  supptwed  br  I,eake  to  have  been  situated 
upon  a conspicuous  insulated  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Enipeus,  on  the  road  from  I\trin6  to  Fcrsala. 
(Lit.  xxxii.  13  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  roi.  ir. 
pp.  492,  493.J 

EUIA  (Eora),  a town  of  the  Dassaretae  (Ptol. 
lil.  13.  § 32).  the  position  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  here  that  the  undaunted  Kurydiee,  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeu*,  was  abandoned 
by  her  troopa  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polysperchon 
and  Olympias.  (Diod.xriii.il.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EULAEUS  (4  E0A«uot,  Strmb.  xv.  p.  728;  Diod. 
six.  19;  Arrian,  vii.  7;  Flit*.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a rirer 
of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
of  that  pruvinre,  in  the  district  call'd  IHnarun,  and, 
after  passing  the  modem  town  of  Shuster,  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
I/affar.  Its  present  name  is  Karim.  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  about  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Ku Inrun,  caused  chiefly  br  the  confusion 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rirrrs  of  Susiana,  and  the  Cboaspea 
and  Cuprates  having  been  by  some  confounded  with 
It  [CnoAim]  Its  principal  tributary  was  the 
Coprates,  now  called  the  river  of  Dizfvl , which  falls 
into  it  a little  above  the  town  of  Ahicaz.  (Selby, 
Ascent  of  Karim , in  /.  R.  Geogr . Soc.  vol.  xir. 
pt.  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  probably 
represents  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (Kawlinsons  Map, 
/.  H.  Geogr.  Soc.  voL  lx.  pt  i.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polrrleittts,  makes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Kulaeus  end  their  courses  in  a marsh,  and  thence 
flow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
ligh.neas  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  728 — 735; 
compare  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut. 
Selby,  I.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  xir.  p.  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Kulaeus  and  Tigris  near 
Charax  (vi.  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Kulaeus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Susiana  from 
Elymais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
tubsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
round  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Coprates,  or,  more  strictly,  for  a small  stream  now 
called  the  Shapin'  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  In  error  when  he  makes  the  Enlaeus 
flow  through  Messabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mah-Sabaden  in  Laristdn, 
which  is  drained  by  the  KerUuth  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Kulaeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Kulaeus  had  a direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut.  .Selby  (/.  c.  p.  221)  states  to 
he  at  Khor  Bdmushtr,  about  three  miles  to  the  E.  of 
the  Shai-ai-Arab,  or  Basrah  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian's  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Hephaestion  to  he  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Enlaeus  to  the  sea; 
that,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaens 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Itoiemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeu.s.  and  gives  it  a double  source  in  Media  and 
Soriana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Cuprates  ( IHzful ),  and  the  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  Karin.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  mouth  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  E.t  and 


appears  to  hare  confounded  it.  in  this  instur#, 
with  either  the  Hidypnua  (/emfAi)  or  the  Grata 
(Tab).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tl* 
name  itself  is  a Graecised  form  of  the  Chaldee  Uui 
( Daniel . viii.  2,  16);  though,  os  wre  have  sh*t 
above,  the  Eulaeus  could  not  in  strictness  be  said  to 
be  the  river  of  Susa.  [V.] 

ELTMENKIA(Ei)^frem:  Eth.Evptvein:  Ishttir ). 
a town  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glauca«.<u 
the  mud  from  Dorrlaeum  to  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29 
Strab.  xii.  576 ; Hierocl.  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  bate 
received  ita  name  from  Attalus  II.,  who  named  thr 
town  after  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Eomeae#  II. 
(Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  Ruins  and  curious  sculptures  -tiil 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches.  &c.  voL  ii.  p.  1 65.)  On  some  corns 
found  there  we  read  EO neriwv  ‘A  xa.iu.-r,  which  srem» 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  which 
troops  of  Attalus  were  present.  The  district  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  Eummetica  Regie,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  ( X . c.).  (Comp.  Franz,  Funf  Jnsckriftt* 
u.funf  Stadte  in  Kleinasien , p.  10,  foil.)  [LS.J 
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EUONYMITAE  fEiwnyuroi,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  §33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288.  s.  v. ; Agathemcr.  Geogr.  Mis. 
ii.  5;  Plin.  vi.  35.  § 29).  Of  these  people,  and 
of  the  district  occupied  by  them,  the  accounts  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.  One  fart 
alone  concerning  them  seems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  kft 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Euonymita#werc  an  Egyptian  people  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Aethiopia ; Agathemena 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract ; while  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero's  surveyors  (exploratory), 
describes  them  as  living  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  island  Gagaudes.  Herodotus, 
however  (ii.  30),  says  that  the  Autocnali,  or  that 
portion  of  the  war  caste  of  Egypt  which  abandoned 
its  country  in  the  reign  of  Paammetichus,  were  called 
Asmach,  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  Coptic 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king’s  left 
hand.  Diodorus  (i,  67),  indeed,  ascribes  tbe  de- 
sertion of  the  warriors  to  their  anger  at  having  b«c 
transferred  by  Psammetichus,  during  an  invasitc  rf 
Syria,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.  If  these  ety- 
mologies can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  net  an* 
likely  that  the  Euonymitae  were  permitted  by  tbs 
king  of  Aethiopia  to  settle  in  a district  bordering 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  position  tb<y 
might  be  ►erviceable  to  their  adopted  country  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (Eowayior),  a town  in  tbe  moun- 
tainous district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site. 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPATIUM  (EovdAior,  Strab.,  Thuc.;  in 
edits,  of  Thuc.  written  EtrwdAiov;  Eupalium.  Liv.; 
EmraAia,  Steph.  B.  s.  e. ; EupnKa.  Plin.  iv.  3.  x 4: 
Kth.  EtnroAievj),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  West  era 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  between  Naapaetns 
and  Oeantheia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427,  x.  p.  450.)  It 
was  tbe  place  chosen  by  Dctnosthenos  fur  the  de* 


EUPATORIA. 

posit  of  his  plunder,  in  b.  c.  426;  and  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  by  Kurylochos,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, along  with  Oeneon.  (Thuc.  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Eupalium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians  ; and  Philip, 
•when  he  made  a descent  upon  the  Aetolian  coast  in 
x*.  c.  207,  landed  at  Erythrae.  which  is  described  by 
lary  as  near  Enpaliom.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.)  This 
Erythrae  was  probably  the  port  of  Eupalium.  Leake 
supposes  Eupalium  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
JMnrathid,  opposite  to  the  islands  Trxs&nia  or  7’rn- 
zZnia,  where  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  rok  ii. 
pp.  617,  618.) 

EUPATOTHA.  [Aureus], 

EUPATO'KIUM.  [Tauhica  Chkrsonesus.] 
EUPHOTtBIUM,  a town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modern  San- 
dull  i (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  165),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolis.  Pcltae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  others,  theconventus  of  Apameia.  (Plin.v.  29; 
comp.  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  seems,  like  Eucarpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fertility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Comp.  Hamilton, Researches  in  Asia  Minor , 
wol.  ii.  p.  169.)  [L.S.] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(E wppdyras  sropyos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Ebtppdma 
+vpyoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 14;  Llnppayrai,  Stadinsm.  p. 
452:  Kasr-Safran,  Ru.),  a fortress,  and  apparently 
also  a town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  territory  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a good  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  By  this  and 
other  circumstances  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Kasr-Safran,  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  ruins  of  a tower  of  massive  masonry. 
(Della  Celia,  p.  50;  Barth,  pp.  340,  369.)  [P.  S.] 

EUPHRATENSIS.  [CoXXagehk.] 
EUPHRATES  (4  E vQpdrqi,  Eihpfdfrtft),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which, with  its  twin-stream  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
rivers,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  its  civilisation  and  political  organisation. 

1.  The  Name.  — The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  uni- 
versally called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  “ The  great 
river”  which  was  to  be  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham ( Deal.  i.  7),  and  did  actually  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  “ the 
river.”  ( Is . viii.  5;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  The  word  which 
still  survives  in  the  modem  Frat  or  FOrdt,  bore  the 
Signification  of  “ fertility  ” (Joseph.  A ntiq.  i.  1 . § 
0 : oomp.  Winer,  JRealtcorterbuch , *.  r.  ; Rosen - 
mtiller,  Handbuch , voh  i.  pt.  i.  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (▼.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  E.  extremity  of  Mona  Arrian  us.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Ptxirates,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Taurus,  Omikas.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kard-Su,  the  E.  Murdd-chai , 
which  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Alti  Tdgh,  a moun- 
tain about  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  stream. 
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The  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  receive®  the  ap- 
pellation of  Shatt-el-' Arab. 

2.  Comparative  Geography. — In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modern  researches 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Colonel  Chesney’s  expedition,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  ( Exped . Eupkrat., 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
survey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  hanks  of  this 
j mighty  stream,  which  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, — is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
forming  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues, — and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
i thoroughfares  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  180)  the  Euphrates 
flowed  from  Armenia,  being  large,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (L  194),  the  counterparts  of  which,  the 
modern  Kufah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  contact  with  tho  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates ; and  several  modern 
travellers  have  borne  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon’s  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  which  ap|«ars 
to  have  been  tho  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  b.  c.  1 00.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4 stadia.  ( Anab . i.  4.  § 1 1.)  After 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine 
days’  march  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  its 
affluent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  divided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  bnt  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrubs.  (Anab.  i.  5. 
§ 1 .)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  far  as  Pylae,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  the  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  its 
undulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia Proper.  After  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  ( Murdd-Chai ),  at  a point 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its  sources.  (Anab. 
ir.  5.  § 2.)  Kwh  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  » at  issue  with  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a ford  could  be 
found  in  mid- winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Colonel  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
passage  could  take  place  till  they  reached  39°  10' 
N.  lat.  Kwh,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr. 
Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  159),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a little  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Tscharbahur  about  lat.  39°  3'. 
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The  third  period  of  history  which  throws  light 
upon  the  Euphrates  system  is  the  Macedonian  Ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  n.  c.  331.  Alexander  marched 
through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
following  the  footsteps  of  Cyrus,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapsacus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  bridge  originally  constructed  for  the  trans- 
port of  Alexander’s  army.  (Arrian,  A nab.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  9 ; comp.  Dion  Caa*.  xi.  17  ; Kinneir, 
(j 'tog.  Mem.  p.  316).  Local  tradition  has  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  passage  of  Is  Under  A char, 
and  there  is  the  additional  fact,  that,  tempted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Nicepliorium  (AAotfcaA)  to  be  built.  In  pursuance 
of  his  great  plan  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  different  nations  from  the  Nik  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
city  of  Babylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  he  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  universal  empire.  To  carry  out  this 
design,  as  the  course  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchus  and  other  followers  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials : and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiquity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
Delta  of  that  river  and  of  Susiana.  The  fleet  fi- 
nished its  course  at  Diridotes  (Teredon),  a port  wliich 
was  not  unknown,  as  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  brought  hither  their  frankincense 
and  other  spices  for  sale.  Teredon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Abyd.  ap.  Seal.  Emend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  was  a villag  ■ at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Ind.  xii  ).  The  position  of  this  place  has 
been  fixed  at  Jebtl  Saniim.  a gigantic  mound  near 
the  Pallacopas  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  considerably 
to  the  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  Shatt  el 
'Arab,  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Pallacopas,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Boobian  (comp.  Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  voL  ii.  p.  355;  Ainsworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire  con- 
siderable inland  intercourse  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Seleucidae ; nor  can  it  he  doubted  hut 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  indnstry  which 
have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
minion, when  the  course  of  the  river  would  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boundary-line 
between  Home  and  the  Parthians.  The  great  high- 
way from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Persia,  which 
crossed  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  “ road  of 
peace  ” (“  Zeugma  Latinae  Pacis  iter,"  Slat.  Silv.  iii. 
2.  137),  though  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
Romans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  wliich  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  Mist,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire , vol.  i.  p.  517.)  The 
Roman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
cullus,  when  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  an  acei-  ! 
dental  drought,  was  rendered  much  easier  (Plut. 
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Lueull.  24);  and  in  the  fatal  expedition  of  Craesas 
seven  legions  and  4000  horse  took  the  passage  of 
Thapsacus.  (Plut.  Crass.  20.)  Augustus  was  con- 
tented to  make  the  Euphrates  the  E.  boundary  d 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  was  that  frontier  advanced, 
except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  con- 
quests of  Trajan.  Under  Hadrian  the  P-oman 
boundaries  again  receded  within  the  Euphrates. 
The  campaigns  of  Trajan,  Severn*,  Julian,  Beiia- 
rins,  Chosroe*.  and  Heraclios,  illustrate  in  a very 
interesting  manner  many  points  in  the  geography 
of  the  banks  of  this  river;  but  the  consideration  tf 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  presets; 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foilwl  before  the  walls  of  *Akkd  of  hii 
projected  inarch  upon  India,  bad  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Trajan  and  Julian. 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  tad 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  the  ancients,  have  given  a ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  while,  as  has 
been  ohserved  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  d 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that  considerable  change*  have,  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  configuratke  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  district*,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  it 
difficult,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  to  reconcile  the 
positions  of  the  ancients  with  modern  investigative*, 
— as  changes  have  also  been  effected  by  art.  Tbr 
great  extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  everywhere 
altered  by  artificial  works:  mounds  .rise  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  d 
friable  soil  and  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  researches  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  tit* 
Lower  Euphrates:  till  then,  it  may  be  better  to  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  tbs 
physical  indications  of  the  soil,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  very 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  by 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don, according  to  Nearchus,— the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  the  Paaitigris  of  Pliny,  probably 
the  Shatt -el -'Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  more  than 
108 ,000 geographical  miles.  ( Ainsworth,  Researches, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  placed  the  sources 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  Enin.  At  Ktbban  hidden  tbe 
two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assnmes  an 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  gotd  its 
original  course  towards  the  Mediterranean  (**  Xi 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  venturus,'’  Pump.Mri*t 
iii  § 5),  bat  still  pressing  against  tlw  Taoric 
drain  at  the  elbow  made  by  Malatiyah  (Melitroe), 
till  it  finally  force*  a passage  through  Taurus.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a moderate  eJevatsxi. 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigris  converge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
tire  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passage* 
of  Stmeisdt,  Rum  Kaldh,  Btr,  and  Manmam,  have 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  Zeugmas  of  Samo- 
sata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Tbapsacus,  respec- 
tively. In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hills  of  Meajid  Sarvlabiyah,  and  to  the  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Felujah , including  the  Pylae  of 
Xenophon.  Here  the  Euphrates  (“rapidus  Eu- 
phrates" Stat.  SUv.  ii.  3.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
lying  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished ; as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
sions it  is  often  not  a mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a mile  and  a half  an  hour.  After  passing  the 
rains  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  and  was  eventually  aup- 
pr  »ed  to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  Larnlum  (comp. 
Polyb.  ix.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Kur- 
nah  ; and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  Shatt-eL'Arab , discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Basrah.  Below  the 
Shatt-el~'  Arab,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  “ locus  ubi  Euphratis  oetium 
fuit,”  D’Anville’s  “ancien  lit  de  l’Euphrate;”  2. 
Flumex  Salsum,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Boobian  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
mainland ; 3.  Promontorium  Chaldoxk,  the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dooat- 
el-Kuxma,  from  the  S.  opposite  Phelechs  island ; 
and  4.  a tract  along  a sea  broken  into  gulfs,  “ vora- 
gini  similiua  quam  mari,”  extending  for  50  M.  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achana  (comp.  Forster,  Hist. 
Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  usually  at  its  greatest  height.  (Colonel  Chea- 
ney,  Exped.  Euphrat. ; Ainsworth,  Researches  ; 
Hitter.  Erdktmde,  vols.  x.  xi.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.)  [E.  B.J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a small  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrus,  still  called  the 
Jximbro.  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Logo  di  Pusiano , and  Logo  (TAlserio , which  com- 
municate with  tho  Lambro,  and  are  separated  only 
by  a low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  23;  Cluver.  llal.  p.  410.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.  [Eupauum.] 

EUPOTUA  (E inropia),  a city  of  Macedonia 
(Stcph.  B.),  and  a station  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Philippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis ; according  to  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  17  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a ferry  across  the  lake;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  N\V.  of  Amphipolis;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  13. 
§ 35)  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  228.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPYRIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
EURTPUS.  [CiiALcis;  Euroka.] 
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EURO'MUS  (JEtipcspos  : Eth.  E opw/uus),  a town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Latin  us,  was  built  by  one  Euromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a Carian.  (St mb.  xiii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.r.p.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  xxxiii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromus 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romus. (.4 sia  Min.  p.237.)  [L.  S.] 

EURO'PA  (Evpwm),  Herod,  et  alii ; Evpuxtia, 
Eupom'o  (7),  Soph.  ap.  Steph.  B.  : Eth.  E bpanrauos, 
fern.  Ebponrls.)  Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.  Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
S.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans ; to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.  From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Ur&lian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kara.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat.  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N.;  or,  respectively,  C.  Nord  Kynf 
and  the  Punta  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.  Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  in  60° 
20'  E. ; or,  respectively,  C.  St  Vincent,  and  a spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinberg.  The 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles : and  a line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  A'ara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a little  above  3000  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a space  far  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modern  science  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  co6mographera 
singularly  coincide.  Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions  of  it.  Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  of  the  old  continent  as  merely 
forming  one  organic  whole,  separable  indeed  for 
political  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  common  structural  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  cosmographers  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consisted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  ».  c.,  main- 
tained Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world : and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  the  former  the  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  I And  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands : and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  cither  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Asia.) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  {II.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a small  portion  of  the  2s  E. 
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corner  of  Africa  ( 0<L  iv.  351).  The  geography  of 
the  ancients,  like  their  physical  science,  was  founded 
leu  upon  observation,  than  upon  fanciful  coriiio- 
gonieal  correspondences.  They  imagined  that  the 
earth  was  divided  into  certain  similar  parts,  of 
which  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answered 
generally  to  those  of  the  southern:  that,  for  example, 
as  the  Nile  flowed  in  a northerly  direction,  so  the 
Ister  flowed  south;  and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed by  certain  zones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  from  heat.  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstructions  to  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  configu- 
ration of  the  earth.  The  most  adventurous  navi- 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  course  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
affected  Europe : and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — those  of  Alexaiidria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
regions  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Romans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  vet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians  ; and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Te  viol  dale  to  the  Lily- 
baean  promontory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Romans 
were  timid  navigators : they  were  content  to  import 
atnber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea-voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  § 192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
docs  not  corresjwnd  with  the  modem  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  its 
physical  aspect,  or  its  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  points  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Same. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hyinn  to  Apollo  (w.  250,  251.  and  290, 
29 1 ),  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  islands.  Aeschylus (Frarpiu  177)  alludes 
to  a threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathcm.  Geograph,  ii.  2 ; 
Sail.  B.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers,  was,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appellation  from  Europa,  “the 
broml-browed  ” daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
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earth  took  their  names  from  three  females  respec- 
tively— Asia,  Libya,  and  Europa.  The  connection 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  is  obvious:  Tyrian  sad 
Sidonian  mariners  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  tbs 
bays  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  among 
the  first  colonisers  of  its  principal  islands  and  its 
western  shores.  They  were  the  first  also  who 
passed  through  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  snmyed 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  arid  entered  t he 
German  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.  And 
the  name  Europa  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  word  Ortb  — the  bind  of  sunset.  (liociuit, 
Pkaleg.  34.)  Such  an  appellation  the  Phoenician 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regions  westward 
of  the  Aegean,  even  as  the  Italian  navigators,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.  (2). 
Agathemerus  (Gvtgraph.  i.  1.  p.  3)  says  that  Earns, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Europa : and  Heyd  (Etg- 
mol.  Vertuch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  tipis, 
and  Aria,  a Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he  says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (ad  Horn.  Hymn.  /.  c.);  at  least,  it  is  less 
vague  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  and 
the  islands,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distinct 
apparently  from  the  former  two.  The  Hocnerid 
bard  was  most  probably  a Greek  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now,  within  a few  hours’  sail  from  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Thasus  and 
Samothracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  embayed 
line  of  the  Thracian  shore  — an  extent  of  coast  tar 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  even  <£ 
Peloponnesus  itself.  Europe,  then,  as  Hermann  sug- 
gests, b the  Broad  Land  (tvpvs  4ty).  as  dbtingubbed 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Pelops. 
It  b remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioceses  of  Thrace  nu 
called  Europa,  as  if  a vestige  of  the  original  de- 
signation still  lingered  on  the  spot.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Europa  is  the 
wife  of  Zeus,  while  Asia  b the  s-bter  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thua  apparently  the  line  of  Zen* 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  our 
continent ; and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epiruetheos, 
Atlas,  &cn  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaries.  — These  have  varied  considerably 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  tfui 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
same  continent.  Tbe  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opposite 
impulses  of  mankind — commerce  and  conquest  In 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  had,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Romans  as  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmuch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  regions,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  nnless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonics  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

Wc  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progress  of 
discovery  by  a reference  to  the  accounts  of  tlw 
earliest  casmographers,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.  (Strab.  Proleg.  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  b.  c.,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  biTe 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  irregular  ellipse,  of 
which  the  northern  and  upper  augment  comprised 
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the  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Peloponnesus,  Hellas, 
Tbracia,  Tbrinacria,  or  the  three-cornered  island 
Sicily,  and  a small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  south 
of  a line  drawn  between  the  Sinus  Scylaceus  and  the 
Sinus  Hipponiatis.  Near  tlie  western  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysium, 
and  far  to  the  N E.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  by  the  river  Ocean  us.  This  was 
the  primitive  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Homer.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  Aegean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  when,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  mentions  more  westerly  regions,  he 
deals  at  best  in  vague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Hccataeus  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a very  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Asia. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  bad  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  respectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  later, 
and  the  S.  Danubian  plateau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  an 
unexplored  and  uninhabitable  Arctic  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ausonians,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Mediterranean  was  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  — by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  — the 
Euxine,  the  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus. and  the  Mediterranean  islands  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygonians  had 
vanished  from  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NH.,  the  coasts  of  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
himself,  ami  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  Hellanicus,  Heca- 
taeus,  &c.,  surpassed  them  all  iu  his  knowledge  of 
particular  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Europe  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a breadth  greatly 
dispro portioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  region  of  frost  far  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Oceanns  as  the  general  boun- 
dary of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a southerly  inclination,  in  order  tliat  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spheroidal. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  c.  200,  and  Strabo,  who  probably  had 
before  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Augustus  after  b.  o.  29, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Europe  to  the  north.  Of  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Roman  j 
negotiatores,  who  ne\t  to  the  legions  mode  their  way  I 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  laud,  did  not,  until  i 
another  generation  liad  passed,  venture  beyond  the  I 
Elbe  or  the  Weser.  The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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in  B.  c.  12 — 9,  and  of  his  son  Germanicua  in  Id — 16 
a.  d.,  first  contributed  to  a more  exact  acquaintance 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  nttached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himself 
gives  a lively  account  of  the  Regio  Batavornm,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals.  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  a.  d.  136 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  as  far  N.  apparently  as  Novogored, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmugraphers.  But 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
possessed  the  w’hole  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information,  llis  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contradictory  reports  of  Roman  traders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barriers  of  tho  Homan  empire 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  ef&ccd,  and  tribes  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  hod  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
tho  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continued 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  far  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  a d.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  full  of  the  empire,  two  very  different  classes  of 
men  helped  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography:  (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whose 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Block  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sormutia. 
About  the  9th  century  a.  d.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correj>pondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civilisation,  and  with  it 
a more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  real  to  fresh  discoveries ; and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens;  Alfred  the 
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Great  contributed  to  the  same  end  by  his  expedition 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  and  compiled  from  the  journals 
of  Other  a succinct  account  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sea-coast  of  Prussia.  In  the  13th 
century  that  region  waa  annexed  to  Christendom  by 
the  victories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discovery  of  the  European 
continent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  course  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain-chains, 
we  must  revert  to  the  series  of  Roman  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Romans  were,  as  we 
have  remarked  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent  In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  Ulyricum  was  humbled  (b.  c. 
219)  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  intercourse.  Their  advance  north  of 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Magra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
colonies  had  been  established  as  outposts  among  the 
Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Panic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  1 67, 
and  Ulyricum  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  following.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Ulyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  republics  as  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  Before  b.  c.  149  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Ibcnan  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  b.  c.  19,  although  Baetics  and  Tarra- 
conensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
long  before  received  Roman  praetors  for  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Europe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Thenceforward  the  Rhine  became 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Rome. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  little  or 
no  progress,  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emperors, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a century  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
his  successors,  not  to  extend  further  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Rhaetia,  and  Yin- 
deli  cia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Augustus,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modern  Austria.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian  the  British  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Roman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  oen  • 
tunes  recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  entitle  themselves 
in  their  own  language  the  Jiomuni.  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a line  drawn  across  the  modern 
Netherlands  to  the  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re- 
present the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  races  who  then  roved 
over  the  great  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills ; bat  withia 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  secured  by  for- 
tified camps,  and  flourishing  colonies,  and  abc-re 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  connected  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Italy  and  the  capital. 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  cen- 
turies of  nearly  uninterrupted  war,  and  could  bar* 
been  made  only  by  a people  who  preferred  anna  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroachments  opm 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  imposing  epoo 
themselves  the  necessity  of  securing  new  military 
frontiers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Earof*, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  different.  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tracts 
contiguous  to  Massilia  and  Emporia  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tart  ess  us  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  barba- 
rians on  their  own  frontiers — the  mountain-race* 
who  from  Ulyricum  to  the  Euxine  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  Macedon.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  therefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Greeks 
was  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  constituted 
scarcely  a third  part  of  the  modern  continent. 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  eastern 
side  long  undefined.  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriers;  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  frun  coil 
Even  Polybius(iii.  37.  xxxiv.  7, 8,  *tq.\  in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  H erode* a* ; and 
Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  Augustan  age 
conceived  the  German  Ocean  and  the  southern  curve 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  continent. 
In  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 33,  iv.  6.  § 4)  we  meet  with  the  earliest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  regions,  which,  Lowerer, 
those  geographers  regarded  as  groups  of  island*, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  mainland.  Tb« 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  > hilled,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thereby 
contracting  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  Utter  <xct>- 
nent.  It  was  originally  placed  on  tlie  right  back 
of  the  Caucasian  Phasis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  finally  determined  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  and 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Aegean 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  Hellespont,  says  Dionysius 
(Per leg.  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pro- 
copius, indeed  (B.  Goth.  v.  6),  recurs  to  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Phasis  was  the  proper  eastern  limit. 

The  dimensions  of  Europe  were,  consequently,  much 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographers,  llerriotos 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  Ada  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo,  with  liar  suprrkr 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  rvpre-. 
sent*  Africa  as  smaller  tluui  Europe,  and  Africa  and 
Europe  together  as  of  less  extent  than  Asia  aloe*. 
Agathemerus ( Geogr.  L 7 ) was  the  first  to  assign  more 
correct  relative  proportions  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  continent.  These  erroneous  computations  iod«d 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  d nearly 
the  whole  of  modem  Russia  and  Scandinavia  frtm 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  more 
than  thrice  the  siae  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  than 
four  times  as  large. 

Herodotus  (iv.  45)  complains  that  no  coe  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  inas- 
much as  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  were  un- 
cxplured.  Some  rumours,  indeed,  of  islands  SW. « 
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the  mainland  had  in  his  time  reached  the  civilised 
portions  of  the  world,  through  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiterides,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scilly  islands.  But  these  enterprising  navigators, 
who  could  have  given  the  Greeks  so  much  information 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  jea- 
lously guarded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
contributed  but  little  to  the  science  of  geography. 
That  Punic  manuals  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a literature,  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage : and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers of  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (ii.  126)  as  -wo\\hjxw>- 
vtcrdTTi,  or  the  most  variously  figured  of  the  earth’s 
divisions.  To  a Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
its  mountain-bases,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulasof  land,  — Iberia,  Italia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Polybius  adds  a fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  range.  This 
supposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
comment  among  the  ancient  cosmographers,  and  the 
source  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  producing  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Europe,  os  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  this  con- 
figuration would  necessarily  be  a subject  of  remark, 
since  he  woukl  pass  alternate  projections  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suc- 
cessive confirmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
os  in  the  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  ami  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion,- 
not  only  that  this  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
zone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  Climate  and  Product i of  Europe. — 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  affected  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day ; while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Koine  we  find  Gaulish  clans,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  although  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gard* it*  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  vast  forests  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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I Germany  were,  until  nearly  the  9th  century  of  our  era, 
unfelled  and  nndrained,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  southern  flank  of  these  moun- 
tains unaffected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans, 
even  in  their  Italian  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  flood*  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  torrent*.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellian  herdsmen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  io  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Abruizi.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  iu  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coast* 
as  a modem  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  legion*  cf  Drusu*  and 
Germanic  us  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac.  Arm.  i.  60,  ii.  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  element*,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  opposed.  Yet  the  bora*  of  the 
moose -deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  fens 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Roman*  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a temperature  far  below  tho  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  climate  and  productions,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alp*  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  it*  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  i*  most  con- 
ducive to  theincrease,  the  health,  and  the  pbysicalond 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  .seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufferable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animal*  and  the  more  noxious  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continent*.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  — with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics, and  ivory;  but  Enrope  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
— corn,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metal*,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  adjunct*  of  life  and  civilisation  ; nature 
had  reserved  her  boon*  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  iu  these 
respects  highly  favoured:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  corn  of  Boeotia,  the  fig*  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samos,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  it*  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  ii  R.  i.  2; 
Columell.  It.  IL  iii.  7 ; Plin.  iiL  I,  seq.;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gift* — Campauia  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  it*  fleeces,  Etruria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  it*  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  Less  favoured  region*  it* 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gift*  of 
other  lands  — the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  the 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marble* 
and  the  fruit*  of  Greece,  and  the  beauty  and  strength 
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of  the  British  Celts.  In  Europe,  also,  it  was 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  fruits  and  animals  of  other 
regions.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cherry,  the 
acacia,  and  syrirgn  were  imported  from  Asia  Minor; 
the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
many  species  of  the  numerous  genus  Pomum, — 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  &c. ; while  the  fig, 
olive,  awl  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 
mulberry,  had  b««en  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  European  ► bores  of  the  Mediterranean 
exhibit  aim  many  families  of  African  plants,  and  the 
flora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  f«vd  or  luxury  of  man,  not  a few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Nor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  received  them. 
To  its  Roman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces owed  the  vine,  a finer  breed  of  sheep,  anti  i 
several  kinds  of  domestic  poultry.  The  olive  was  I 
carried  from  Greece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  hones  improved  by  intermixture  with  ! 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varieties  j 
of  Xumidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm,  | 
whose  productions  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  century 
of  our  era.  and  by  its  introduction  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufactures. 

IV.  Population  of  Europe. — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  jsurt  to  the  description 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ; and,  as  a whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present.  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investigation  either  abundant  or  satis- 
factory. Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemhlances  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  unhellenic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pro historic 
races,  they  throw  a mythological  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  cast  were,  in  their  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a god,  like  Dionysus,  or  bv  the  son  of  a god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  corner 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involved  in  fable,  always,  it  Is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modem  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  immigration  was  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Enrope,  by  .a  route  lying  north  of  the  Buxine 
sea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  southward  from  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace,  1 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much  I 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
In  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  defi-  i 
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I nition,  may  be  discerned:  (1).  The  Celt*  and  Crro- 
' merians,  who  entered  our  continent  from  the  steppe* 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  bead  of  the 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  permanently  settled  in  the  west.  (J). 
The  Selavonians,  or,  as  the  ancients  denominate! 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  beiude  the 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.  The  river  Oder.  bowm. 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Sckw 
nians.  Thence,  without  establishing  themselves  it 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a southerly  direction.  Rare 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  population  of  lech 
Greece  nnd  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  aniv?d 
at  different  epochs  : (1).  as  Low  Germans,  frtm  the 
regions  between  the  Ox  us  and  Jaxartes,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  XW.  of  Europe,  and  (2) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  aac 
.Selavonians.  occupied  the  middle-highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  fmnd  oat 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  wb’k 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perjetcallj 
undergoing  a change  in  its  population  from  the  flax 
and  reflux  of  these  principal  elements ; and  vbea 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  the  Romas 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Herrymis 
forest,  they  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Lav 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  from  the  Hfbruxn 
pngi  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  admixture 
of  races  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  ve  eaa 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigration.  (l).Tfce 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Selavonians  and  Teutons;  (2).  tb? 
Iberian,  whose  language,  as  it  appears  in  the  rodrrr. 
Basqne  dialect,  indicates  n Celto- Finnish  origin, 
and  consequently  a derivation  of  the  Iberian  peojk 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  of  Aria:  tbc 
Ccltiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a hybrid  race 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  Liby- 
Phornicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introduced  by  the 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  brought 
in  by  the  Romans.  A fifth  variety  was  occarioood  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes — Vandals.  Visi- 
goths. and  Sucvi — in  the  5th  century  A.n.,  by  which 
movement  a High  and  Low  German  element  was 
added  to  the  original  population.  Lastly,  ifl  the 
8th  century  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  came  us 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.  The  Greek  colonies— 
Sagan  turn  and  Ernporinm, — founded  by  Zacynthisra 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perma- 
nent or  so  important  as  to  affect  materially  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain. 

V.  Languages  of  Europe.  — Of  the  dialect* 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  fe®  thin 
of  its  ethnography.  The  educated  Romans  used 
two  languages  familiarly,  their  own  and  the  Greek: 
the  Greeks,  one  only:  and  both  alike,  in  general 
contemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attention 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communication  with  foreign- 
ers was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  interpret- 
ers, and  a few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a Greek 
(Corn.  Xep.  Thrmist.  c.  io)  or  a Roman  (Oral 
Ep.  ex  Pont,  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergoing  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a foreign  tongue.  On  the  other  band,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  neither 
refined  nor  preserved  by  a native  literature,  gradually 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  place  in  the  Gaahsh 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the  general  em- 
ployment of  Latin : and  even  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine  acquired  the  speech  of  their  e Kmi« 
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(Tac.  Ann.  i.  58,  ii.  10).  The  confusion, or  indeed 
the  obliteration,  of  tongues  wob  further  accelerated 
by  the  collection  within  the  Roman  empire  of  soldiers 
or  slaves  from  nearly  every  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  for  these  aliens  to  forego  their  own  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  to  acquire  the  common  language 
of  their  masters,  than  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  a lingua  franca  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a common 
language  might  supersede  a native  idiom  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  history.  ( 1 ). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adopted  tho  Greek  tongue  in  all  their 
“ cities  of  dispersion”  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  regulated 
tho  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  for  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A few  broad  lines 
and  a few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modern 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  explain  also,  in  a great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  tho  final  position  of  the 
European  races.  The  Sciavonian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Arctic  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sarmatae,  Roxolani,  from  whom  the 
Russians  derive  their  name,  the  Illyrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c.  Westward  of  Modern  Saxony 
their  pn)gress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
either  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  Asia  — the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  east  of  the  Vistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Scythians.  The  Celts 
were  more  effectually  displaced  by  the  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Yet  even  in  those, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  the  Franks,  a High  German  people,  in  Gaul; 
anti  to  the  Saxons,  a Low  German  people,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a perpetual  shifting,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  eveu,  in  some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  : in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teutons : the  Sclavonians  regained  Bohemia  from  the 
High  Germans;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
u.  c.  sacked  Rome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
established  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Rubi- 
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con,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pelasgian;  at 
least,  Pclasgiiins  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
traditions  point.  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  mo6t  archaic  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  indicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition  ; for  tho 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  — i.  c.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  ii.  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf. ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too, — i.  e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonists 
from  Asia;  and  the  subject  population  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sciavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euxine 
as  far  as  Mount  Haemus,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  u Sciavonian  population  throughout 
the  region  that  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
cliain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavouian  stem,  la 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
affected  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  SabeJ- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  affected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  affect  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion— whether  Sciavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic. 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivere  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  our  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VL  Geological  Features. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two-thirds  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the 
great  NE.  plains,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southern  Europe,  from  Calpe  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  or 
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families.  The  great  mountain -zone  which  farms  the 
hast*  of  the  three  or  five  southern  peninsulas  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  which  its  principal  northern  rivers 
descend,  commences  with  the  promontory  of  Arta- 
brum  (C.  Fimsterre),  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rocky  girdle  the 
highest  joints  are  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  6ea;  Mont 
Blanc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Mt.  Haetnus 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  groujis  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  mountains,  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  may  be,  os  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  zone,  — its  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the 
sierras  of  Spain,  and  the  elliptical  hollows  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haemus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  hut  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geological  features  of  this  zone 
are,  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-zones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  offsets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  land  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  tills  zone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  more  jirecipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
its  summits  so  notched  and  ragged  that  from  the 
plains  below  they  aj>pcar  like  the  teeth  of  a saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mods  Sonatas)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gigantic  terraces  sejarated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flunk,  the  most  conspicuous  off- 
sets of  the  zone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne and  the  Cevennes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
vennes extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a jxirtion  of  that 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
through  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain- zone  attains  a greater 
altitude  as  it  junceeds  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  jionillel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alj»  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  tlie  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy, are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  however,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  aa  well  as  the  Sicilian 
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mountains,  are  really  continuations  of  the  Alps.  «ea 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northern  H»!las 
as  far  as  the  Laconian  highlands  are  continuatkss 
of  Mount  Harm  us.  The  Carnic  or  more  property 
the  Julian  Alj*s  connect,  under  the  18th  meridiiR, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  ike 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alpe.  The  river-system  of 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain.  In  the  latter  peninsula  the  valleys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  era,  the  basins cf 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  residu- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  tbe  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  rapid ; and  the  Amo,  the  Tiber, 
the  Lira,  &o.  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  sudden 
overflow  of  their  waters,  and  to  as  sodden  subsi- 
dence. In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a network  ■*' 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  — the  To, 
the  Athesis,  &c.,  — furnishes,  with  little  aid  from 
man,  a natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  jiiia. 
The  whole  region  was  probably  at  one  period  a vast 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  projectiofB 
and  the  windings  of  the  Ajiennines,  and  which  gra- 
dually rose  with  the  constant  deposition  of  soil  from 
those  mountains.  The  rivers  S.  of  the  Po  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  inconsider- 
able in  their  length  or  volume  of  water;  but  these 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Mare  Etruscum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigation. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  of 
the  Ajttnninee,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  SicOj. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleioccne  strata ; while  zones  of  tlie  older 
l’leiocene  period,  filled  with  organic  remains,  cover 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  zone  north  rf  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcanian  mountains,  the  Sudetes,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  lat.  51°  or  52°  N.,  to  the  centre  of  Germany. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sudetcs  begin,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  differ  in  configuration  from  tlie  other  limbs 
of  tlie  range.  For  they  are  not  a single  chain,  but 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  attaining 
at  certain  points  — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  under  the 
20th  meridian  — a considerable  altitude.  The  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  elevated  table-lands, 
is  a connecting  link  between  tlie  mountain- systems 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jura,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  in  the  centra] 
Alps.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  European  mountains, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Uaemus,  the  third  of  tbe 
mountain- bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  tbe 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  separate  its  joraiiri 
ridges ; but  its  chains  are  rent  and  torn  in  all  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  chaans.  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  Granite  forms 
the  liases  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Europe; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  crystalline  schist 
and  secondary  limestones.  Calcareous  rucks,  indeed, 
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compose  principally  the  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Albania.  Transverse  fractures,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  occur  generally  in  the  Greek  moun- 
tains. The  intervening  valleys  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Volcanic  convulsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
mural  harriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape : but  in  the  Morca,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
soil.  The  rivers  of  Southern  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fordable  in  summer  and  torrents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
ahow  tliat,  from  its  general  configuration,  the  NW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  civilisation  and  the  physical  well-being  I 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  tliat  of 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast- line,  its  numerous  promontories  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  of  severance  between  the  members  of 
its  family,  and,  by  preventing  their  accumulation  in 
masses  like  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
union  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea,  — the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  paths  of  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — that  had 
attained  at  least  a high  formal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Theseus 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
common  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
fontal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  these 
elements  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  neither  the  original  parent 
nor  tho  earliest  nurse  of  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
for  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
cherished,  advanced,  and  perfected  these  rudiments 
of  inoral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
civil  freedom  it  was  the  birthplace:  neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carried  to  a higher  stage  of  development  every  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  elevated  tire  type  and  standard  of  humanity  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generic-ally  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  the 
paths  and  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses ; he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  faith  are  unchanged  through 
almost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tages, which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which  render 
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our  continent  the  most  uniformly  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisation 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  nego- 
tiation, which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  postulates  of  European  policy;  (3)  to 
the  circumstance  tliat  the  Roman  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  families  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Europe, — a young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  onr  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded ; and  it  is  a conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  lias  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  rare, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (Sec  Ritter, 
I he  Vorhalle  Europdischer  VolJcergeschichten , &c. 
1820;  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  und  Homer; 
Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus , 2nd  ed.,  2 vols. 
8vo.;  Donaldson,  Ntw  Cratylus , 2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
nianus , 2nd  ed. ; Mrs.  Somerville,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, 2 vols.  12mo.  2nd  cd.;  Ersch  and  Griiber’s 
Eucyclopddie,  art.  Europa.')  [W.  B.  IX] 

EUBOTUS  (Euponrdf,  Strab.  vil  p.  327),  a town 
of  Emathia  (Ptol.  iil  13.  § 39),  between  Idomcne 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhns  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  below  Idomcne.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Enropua  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Shakes  and  the  Thracians.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  § 24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
which  latter  town  seems  from  H ierocles — who  names 
Europus  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pella) — to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  hy  the  name  of  Almopia  only ; and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
voL  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUBOTUS  (Euponrds,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 17,  viii. 
21.  § 11. ; Strab.  xi.  p.  524),  a town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  according 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Khaga  ; it  was  rebuilt 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Partisans  Arsacia.  Colonel  Rawlinaon 
has  identified  it  with  tho  present  I’trdmin,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ancient  Rhages  (/.  H.  Geogi ». 
Soc.  x.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Charax,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Enropua.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  either  the  Median  or  tho  Syrian 
citv  of  this  name. 

EUROTAS.  [Laconia.] 

EUR  YAM  PUS  (Eupoafiiroj),  a town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lycophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

EURY'MEDON  (E vpvptistr),  a river  flowing  in 
a due  southern  direction  through  l’isidia  and  Pam- 
phvlia,  in  which  latter  country  it  was  navigable;  but 
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its  entrance  is  now  closed  by  bars.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a little  below  Append  us. 
(Respecting  the  famous  battle  on  the  river  Euryme- 
don,  in  b.c.  466,  sec  Thnc.  i.  100;  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
61 ; comp.  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8 ; Dionya  Perieg.  852 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ; Arrian,  Anab.  L 27 ; Liv.  xxxriL 
23;  Plin.  v.  26,  and  numerous  other  passages.)  Its 
modern  name  is  Capri- Su,  and  near  its  sources 
Sar-Su.  [L.  S ] 

EUKYME'XAE  (E tpvfural,  ApolL  Rhod.,  Steph. 
B. S.  v. ; 'Epppanil,  Strab. : Eth.  Evpvplvuis).  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Tbesaalj,  situated  upon  the 
c<*tst  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ossa,  between  Rhizus  and 
Hjm  (Scylax,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  IJr. 
xxxix.  25.)  Pliny  relates  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a fountain  at  Eurrmenae  became  stones.  (Plin.  xxxi. 
2.  s.  20.)  Leake  supposes  the  site  of  Eurrmenae 
to  he  represented  by  some  ancient  remains  between 
Th/m/itu  and  Karitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
rol.  ir.  p.  415.) 

2.  A town  of  Mol oss is  in  E pirns,  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  rale  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
/sit rid,  \'ai~uidhes,  or  Territziand.  (Diod.  xix.  88; 
Leake.  Northern  Greece , rol.  i.  p.  253.) 
Kl’RYTA'NES.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Eikr^rrj),  a town  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Pont  us,  a little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisus. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  P.  Ehx.  ; PtoL  v.  4.  § 6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Pea  ting,  it  is  called  Esene,  and  in  the  Geogr. 
Itavennas,  Atzene  and  Ecene.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Research**,  Ac.  rol.  i.  p.  293.^  [L.  S.] 

EL’TAEA  (Elrroia:  Eth.  Eoraiefo),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pal lan ti urn,  though  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  places  it  at  Barbilza. 
(Pans.  riii.  27.  § 3;  Xen.  Hell,  vi.  5.  § 12;  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.;  Leake,  Aforea , vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAB  (EuOrjral  : Eth.  EiXhj vcuor  and 
EJflrjveilj).  a town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramictis  Sinus. 
(Plin.  t.  29 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTRE'SIA,  KUTRE'SII.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a] 
EUTRE'SIS  (Ethpijois:  Eth.  EvrpTjoirTjs),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  hare  been  the  residence  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion  before  they  ruled  over  Thebes.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  502  ; Eustath.  ad  loc. ; Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  (a.  r.)  places  it  on  the 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Plataea  ; but  Leake  con- 
jectures that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  ©etnriwK  we  ought  to  read  8 io€wv,  since  there 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  mile#  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  hare 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eutresites. 

Scylax,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
tpeaks  of  6 \iuhv  Ethpijros  wal  rrixot  ruv  Botwri*, 
and  I^ake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
K atresia,  which  would  thus  bo  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Aliki ; but  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  that  Ku- 
tresia  was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 

EUTKK'TUS.  [Eittresis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (Udrros  EC£«<vo* : the 
Black  Sea),  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sannatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
require)  by  the  ancients  (Strab.  ii.  p.  1 26),  to  form 
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together  with  the  Maeotm.  part  of  the  count)* 
basin  of  the  great  “ Interior  Sea.” 

1.  The  Name.-—  The  Euxine  bore  in  earlier  sgw 
the  epithet  of  Axentts,  or  u inhospitable."  (IWrr*j 

Scymn.  734  ; Strab.  rii.  p.  298  ; Scholai 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  550;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 19.  § 6; 
Plin.  iv.  12,  vL  1.) 

“ Frigida  me  cohibent  Euxini  littora  Panti, 
Dicta*  ab  antiquis  Axeuos  ilk  fait.” 

(Ovid,  I rut.  ir.  4.  55.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  weather  se 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  tie 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  reported  can- 
nibalism of  its  northern  Scythian  hordes.  The 
more  friendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  into  rogue  »he 
its  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  narigstw: 
and  commerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  its  exist- 
ence was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appears  unit 
both  names  in  Pindar  (Uhrros  ”A £*tros,  PydL  ir 
362  ; E6(ei vov  neAeryor,  Nem.  iv.  79.) 

Other  appellations  are  neXtryor  t4  Tlorrud* 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  xii.  p.  547)  ; Mare  Erxixrx 
(Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Ovid,  TrisL  iv.  10.  97); 
Mare  Sarmatictm  (Ovid,  ex  PonL  ir.  3.  38; 
Val.  Flac.  viii.  207)  ; PoifTCS  Taurici  s (Arirti 
Or.  Mar.  2).  The  Black  Sea  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Karadenghez , by  the  Greeks  MaurtihaJatta, 
and  by  the  Russians  Czame- Afore. 

2.  Historical  Geography. — The  principal  epoch 
which  brought  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  into  contact 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  account  of  tbe 
expedition  of  Ramses-  Sesostris  to  Colchis  and  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod,  ii.  103).  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable  Eaiine, 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  “ Ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis." 

M The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  chains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  the  Cau- 
casus by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward  — the 
ascent  of  Io  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybrites  to- 
wards the  Caucasus  — and  the  myth  us  of  Pbryxos 
and  Helle  — all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adventure!" 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pi  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  cokoki 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  the  marts  of  a prosperous  trade.  Although 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  they 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea  were  Heracleu 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bithvnia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mariandyni.  In  Paphlagonia  was  Sixope,  which 
established  a species  of  sovereignty  over  the  other 
communities.  In  Pontus  was  Astxrsrs.  the  mother 
city  of  Trapezus.  On  the  east  coast  stood  the 
cities  of  Phasia,  Diosccrias,  and  Piiaxagobia; 
this  last  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  period,  the  staple  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  across  the  Oxn*  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  Panticapaeux,  in  the  Taone 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  <f 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  om 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  On  the  north 
coast  was  the  city  of  Taxais,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ; and  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  B-v 
rysthenea  These  two  places,  and  Olbia  in  par- 
ticular, were  of  the  highest  importance  fur  the  inhM 
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trade,  which,  issuing  from  thence  in  a northern  and 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  Terr  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  south-west  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration  ; 
t lie  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports. 

Istjua  was  near  the  south  embouchure  of  the 
Danube;  Tomi,  Caixatis,  Odeshus  and  Apol- 
loscia,  more  to  the  south.  (Comp.  Heeren,  A/an.  of 
Anc.  Hist  p.  162,  trans  ; Grvte,  Hist  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  816,  voL  iv.  p.  337.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  traders 
beyond  the  Pal  us  Maeotii,  through  tlie  Bteppe, 
where  tlie  horde  of  the  central  Kirghiz  now  pasture 
their  herds,  — and  through  a chain  of  Scythian- 
Scolotic  tribes  of  the  Argippaeans  and  lasedoncs, 
to  the  Ariinaspae,  dwelling  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Altai,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  placed  between 
tlie  53rd  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  famous  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
washings,  opened  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  inland 
traffic  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  line 
coins,  struck  probably  before  tlie  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Nets 
district  (. Abkandl  der  Bert  A had.  1333,  pp.  181 
— 224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
The  amber,  of  which  this  trade  consisted,  was  con- 
veyed t»  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  declivity  of  the  Alps,  to  tlie 
Pad  us,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Borvsthene*. 
(Humboldt.  Cosmos , vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv,  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  bpifipara,  and  not  8«p/*ara,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  (Athen.iii.  p.  116), 
and  the  figure  of  a fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a value  was  set  upon  this 
trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Sclencidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Block  Sea,  became  for 
the  Greeks  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  tlie  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  Aegypi  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  depdt  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establish  men  ta  on  the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  Admeasurements. — The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a Scythian  bow  ; of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the 
Phasis  constituted  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  tlie 
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string.  (Herat  Fr.  163  ; Strab.ii.  p.  186  ; Diunya. 
146  ; Plin.  iv.  12.) 

In  respect  of  dimensions  as  far  as  regards  the 
circumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  ho  imagined  the 
west  side  from  tlie  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthcnes  was 
a straight  line,  while  at  Diosouria*  it  formed  a narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  lama  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Boiystlirnes. 
lie  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  apace  between 
Columbia  and  Criumetopou,  as  well  as  their  relative 
bearings.  But  his  Maeutis  is  dispnqwrtionably 
large.  (Rcnnell,  Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p.  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Caramhis  and  Criumetopou.  [Cakamuis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Euxine,  according  to 
Be&nell  (L  c.),  measured  through  the  different  {Mints 
mentioned  in  the  Pcriplus,  and  in  tlie  line  that  an 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geog.  miles,  and  which  turned  iuto  Roman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  GO  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  hi.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  (/.  c.)  are  Varro  2,150; 
Mutianus  2,865  ; Artcmidorus  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  studio,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (hr.  12) 
states  that  tlie  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a straight  line  was  500  M.  1\, 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point ; and  that  they  )iad  a more  accurate 
method  of  determining  a ship’s  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contains,  according  to  Gibbon’s  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  “ whatever  tlie 
governor  of  l'outus  liad  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioecurias ; whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurins 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  to  Trebizond."  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Enxine,  in  going  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Bennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  cities, 
promoutories,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeutis, 
taken  together,  are  about  ^ larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Physical  Geography.  — Polybius  (iv.  39— 43) 
has  hazarded  a prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail.  Now,  the  basin  of 
the  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Pains  Macotis,  bringing  with  them  their  alluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  should  it,  therefore,  he  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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ultimately  come  to  pan.  But  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  accumulation  is  from  the  numerous 
streams  that  empty  themselves  into  this  basin,  — 
that  is,  how  powerful  and  active  is  the  operation  of 
the  cause — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  at 
some  indefinite  time,  but  speedily,  what  has  been 
said  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thus  assumed,  by 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  having  been  formerly  a salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  (ovftovs)  with  the 
Euxine,  had  then  become  a fresh-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  tluin  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  navigable  for  huge 
ships,  without  the  assistance  of  a pilot ; and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
his  cause,  the  great  bank  (rcuWa)  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  one  day’s 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  they  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  very  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  familiarly  called  by  them  er-r^fhj,  or  the  breast, 
as  in  Latin  the  word  u dorsum  ” was  applied  to  the 
same  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50  ; Amin. 
Marc.  xxvi.  8.  § 46.)  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
this  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  lias  been  suf- 
ficient, at  some  time  or  other,  to  disperse  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  or 
the  laud  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a bank  at  a distance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main- land. 

This  opinion  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  of  Lamp6acus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view ; indeed,  be  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Euxine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(lXoui  wKrifwvadau),  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  up ; and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probability  of  his  anticipation  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Euxine  itself,  and  the 
constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  straight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatic 
Btreams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
down  from  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
(. Joum . Grog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Trine.  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p 24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  A sir  Cen- 
trale,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
ancients  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euxine 
by  means  of  the  river  Phasis  (Hecat  p 92,  Ed. 
Klaosen),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pourings of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.J 

EVA.  [Cynurla.] 

EVAN.  [Mkmexla.] 

EVABCHUS  (E&jpx01).  a river  Asi*  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  KawwaZonla), 
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! formed  the  boundary  between  Paph logon ia  and  Cap- 
padocia. (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2;  Menippus,  p.  176.  fuL 
ed.  Hoffmann.)  [L.  S.J 

EVAS.  [Laooxia,] 

EVE'NUS  (Efojvor,  less  frequently,  Einyvdi  : 
Fidhari  or  Fidharo ),  originally  called  I.ycorma- 
(AvKupfxas).  an  important  river  of  Aetolia,  rising 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bomienses,  a subdivision  of  the  Aetolian  trise 
of  the  Ophienses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)  Dicae&rchu* 
(61)  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Even  us  rises 
in  Pindus:  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 6)  more  correctly 
places  its  source  in  Callidromus,  which  is  a part  of 
Oeta.  Strabo  relates  that  the  Even  us  docs  not  fVw 
at  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Curries,  which 
is  the  same  as  Pleuronia,  but  more  to  the  E.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  turns  to 
the  W.  towards  the  plains  in  which  Old  Pleoron  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a southerly  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrhiuin.  (Strab.  pp. 
451,  460  ; comp.  Thuc.  ii.  83  ; MeL  ii.  3 ; 
Plin.  hr.  3.)  Its  real  direction  however  is  first 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-west.  It  receives 
numerous  torrents  from  the  mountains  through 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  a consider- 
able river,  flowing  with  great  rapidity,  and  difficult 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  stream.  (u  Eveni  rapidae  undae." 
Ov.  Met.  ix.  104;  noro/tbr  xoKAtp  Kv/tairoyra  <ro 1 
inrip  rks  cup6p.tvov,  Phikx-.tr.  Jun.  I mag. 

16.)  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  mythology  an 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centaur  Ness  us,  who  was 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  offered  violence  to  Del- 
nacira,  as  be  carried  her  across  this  river.  (Soph. 
Track.  557.)  This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  travellers  are  exposed  in  crossing  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  waters  when  swollen  by 
sudden  showers.  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  i.  p 
170.)  The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  father  of 
Marpessa.  When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  he  pursued  the  ravisher; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  henceforward  called 
after  him.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 8;  Ov.  Tbit,  515;  Prop 
L 2.  18.)  Its  modern  name  of  Fidftaro  or  Fidhari 
is  derived  from  ♦13t,  the  Romaic  form  of  and 

is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a vestige  of 
'Ogntls,  the  ancieut  people  in  whose  territory  the 
river  rose.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voi  ii.  p 
625;  comp  p 599.)  From  Evenus  is  formed  the 
adjective  Eoemnus.  (“  Mat  res  Calydonides  Eve- 
ninae,’’  Ov.  Met.  viii.  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (Etfqros),  a small  river  of  Mjria, 
flowing  in  a southern  direction  from  Mount  Temnus 
into  the  Elaeus  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adramyttium  with 
water.  (Strab.  xiii.  p 614;  Plin.  v.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

EVORAS.  [TAYGKTUS.] 

EX,  EXITANI.  [HkxiJ. 

EXAMPAEUS  (*Efafnr<uot,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81), 
a district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Borystheoes 
and  tlie  Hypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
the  “ Sacred  Way " (Tpal  6Soi,  some  read  ’Errea 
'Oicu').  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a translation  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pani  peni  = “ water."  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp  2S4.  505.)  Putocki 
( Voyage  dans  Us  Steps  D' Astrakhan  c t du  Cmom, 
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vol.  i.  pp.  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Sinaja-tcvda,  which  falls  into  the  Bog, 
at  the  village  of  Bogopol.  Ritter  ( VorhaUe , p.345) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  by  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  with  the 
worship  of  Buddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  country  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  considers  the  vessel  to  have  been 
among  the  offerings  to  that  deity.  [E.  B.  J.] 
EXCISUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnum  ( Agen ) 
on  a road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagua  (dr- 
gentoti).  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aginnum  to  Excisum.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D’Anville  {Xotice,  &c.)  says  that  the  site 
of  Excisum  is  Ville  Xeuce,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Exsciense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
J/oisMc.  [G.  L.] 

EZION  GEBER  (Turjitu  TdStp,  LXX.).  [Be- 
RKKiCE;  Aklaxa;  Elath.] 


F. 

FA'BARIS,a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  Virgil  ( Aen . vii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10),  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servius,  is  the 
same  as  the  Farfarcs  of  Ovid  (MeL  xiv.  330). 
This  last  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Farft,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  above 
the  Correte,  and  about  35  miles  from  Rome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Farfa,  which 
was  founded  in  a.  d.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
44  Fabienscs  in  Monte  Albano  " (iii.  5.  a.  9).  It  is  at 
least  a plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  high 
up  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  tho  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  373  ; Nibby,  Din- 
tomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABKATE'RIA  (&a€paTtpia,  Strab.  v.  p.  237: 
Kth.  Fabratemus:  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico'),  a city  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino 
and  Aquinum,and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Liris  with 
the  Treras  or  Sacco.  (Strab.  I c. ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originally  a Volscian  city,  but  in  b.  c. 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  tire  Saranites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viii.  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  b.c.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  places  at  which  a Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Gracchus.  (VelL  Pat.  i.  15.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  arose  tho  distinction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  M Fa- 
brateroi  novi”  and  u Fabratemi  veteres”  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9 ; Orell.  Inter.  101,  102),  the  latter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  tho  inunicipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Col  uni  is  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  colonists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  different  sites.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
raries, which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
liave  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Falvaterra,  a 
village  on  a hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  lino  of 
that  road  : and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero  or  Sacco,  are  those  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  Fregellae  [Frf.gei.lak], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico, 
about  three  miles  from  Falvaterra  and  four  from 
Ceprano : they  indicato  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  portions  of  the  city  walls  aie  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  sjiot. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  380  ; Chaupy,  Maiton  d Ho- 
race, voL  iii.  p.  476  ; Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap. 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  is  uncertain: 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
Falvaterra;  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  it  at  Cecccmo,  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero,  renders  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  l.  c.) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sora,  where  a good  house 
could  be  obtained  at  a moderate  price  (Juv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  II.  B.J 

FAESULAE  (♦omtoDAcu,  Ptol.,  App.;  4»ahroAa, 
Pol.;  Eth.  Fuesulanus:  Fietole),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Arnns,  about  3 miles  from  the  modem 
city  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a place  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  city,  and  Silias  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a character 
which  could  never  liave  attached  to  a place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  inarch  from  Clusium  towards  Facsulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  os  the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Arnns,  and  from  whence  ho 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium),  before  the  battle  of  Trasymenc.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ; Liv.  xxii.  3.)  Facsulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Arkus].  According  to 
Floras  (iii.  18.  §11),  Facsulae  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(b.  c.  90 — 89):  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etruria  by  Sulla,  a few  years  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Facsulae  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  tho  establishment  o)  u 
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numerous  military  colony  (Cic.  pro  Mnren.  24.  mi 
Cat.  Hi.  6.  § 14),  and,  near  20  year*  after,  we  find 
the.se  colonists  of  Sulla,  a factious  and  discontented 
body  of  men,  giving  the  chief  support  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  that  leader  made  FaesnUe  the  head- 
quarters of  his  military  preparations  under  Manlius, 
and  thither  he  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Bome  by  Cicero.  (Sail.  Cat.  24,  27,30,  32;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  3;  Cic.  pro  Muren.  24,  to  Cat.  iL  6.  § 14.) 
Here  be  organised  a force  of  two  legions,  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Antonius,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Piirtoria.  (Sail.  Le.  56,  57.)  The  curious 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
the  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  be  figures 
almost  as  a national  hero  (Malespini,  Istor.  FiormL 
cc.  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
fall.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  apfienrs  to  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Homan  empire 
(Hn.  iii.  5.  s.  8,  vii.  13.  s.  1 1 ; Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florentia  was 
probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Gothic  wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Beliaarius  until  after  a long 
siege.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesulae  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  According  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelli,  Viliani, 
Ac.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  a.  D.  1010,  but  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modern  historians.  Fic$oU 
it  now  a mere  village,  though  retaining  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedral. 

The  ruins  of  Faesulae,  especially  tlie  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  haring 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  of 
these  walk,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volaterrae  and  Cortona,  though  of  somewhat  less 
massive  masonry,  were  preserved  till  within  a few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  forming  a somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1 000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Arnus.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  S.  Francesco,  formed  the  Arx  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by 
successive  tiers  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  arc  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated ; 
but  there  appears  do  doubt  that  they  are  of  Homan 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  hv  Niebuhr  as  a monument  of 
Etruscan  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L pp.  130,  135; 
Mieali,  AnL  Pop.  ItaL  voL  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
Ffruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layers  of 
stone,  60  Arranged  as  to  form  a rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
liave  been  found  on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a bas-relief  of  a warrior  of  very  ancient 
style,  and  one  of  tlie  most  curious  specimens  of  tarty 
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Etruscan  art  It  is  figured  by  Mieali  (pi.  Ii.  fig.  3). 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  are  fully 
described  by  Dennis  ( t.c . pp.  i 19 — 130).  [E.ILB.*] 

FALACRl'NUM  (Phalacrine,  Sort.),  a village 
and  station  on  the  Via  Salaria,  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines.  16  M.  P. 
north  of  Ioterocrea.  ( I tin.  A nL  p.  307 ; Tab.  Pent) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a mere  village  (* ficus  mod icus,”  Suet 
Veep.  2).  Its  aite  is  fixed  by  the  distance  given 
from  Antrodoco,  at  a spot  just  below  the  modern 
town  of  Civita  Beale,  where  there  exists  an  ancient 
church  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  middle  aces 
as  S.  SUtxetro  in  Falacrino.  The  name  «>f  Faln~ 
erme  is  still  found  in  the  14th  century,  as  one  of  the 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  Cirita  Beale  was 
peopled.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clur.  p.  1 18;  IFAzmOe 
Analyte  (iiogr.  de  iltalie,  p.  167.)  [E.  H.  B,] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'RIO  ( Ft  A.  Falerieiuii  or 
Falerionensis : Fallerxma ),  a town  of  Picenuin  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  front  ancient 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  oar  M&L 
Fularienses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  of  the  interior  of  Piccaum  : and  the 
“ Falerionensis  ager"  is  noticed  among  the  “ cavitates 
Piceni”  in  the  Liber  Coloniarura.  (1’lin.  iiL  13.  s.  18; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a con- 
siderable municipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  and 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Doraitian,  Hadrian,  and  tlie  Antoni nes : as  well  as 
by  the  ruins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  of*  tLc 
Tama,  about  a mile  below  the  modem  village  of 
Fallerona,  among  which  those  of  a theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  statues  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  the  architectural  feat  urea 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preservation.  (De 
M iniris,  in  the  Ann.  deW  Inst.  1839,  pp.  5— 61.) 
From  one  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  here  we  learn 
that  the  territory  of  Faieria  bordered  on  that  uf 
Firm  urn,  and  that  it  had  received  a colony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus.  (OrelL  Irucr.  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  forum,  capitolium,  Ac.  (I>e  Minina, 
/.  c.  pt  49.)  The  correct  designation  of  the  citizens 
appears  to  have  been  44  Falerienses  ex  Piceno " but 
another  inscription  give*  the  form  Falerio  or  Kale- 
rione  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  FaUcrone.  [E.H.B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a port  on  the  roa»t  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  lira,  and  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Pupa, 
latuuin.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutiliaa,  m his  voyage 
along  this  coast  (/tin.  i.  37 1 — 380),  under  the  name 
of  Faieria:  but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  501) 
the  name  is  written  Falesia,  which  ap^rs  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Port  us  Falesaae.  or 
Porto  Falcse , is  repeatedly  mentioned  iu  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  clicked  with  sand  as  to  reader 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Toztttti,  Yiapgindla  Toscana, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extensive  lagoon  or  padule,  which,  in  the  time  ef 
Rutilius.  was  converted  into  a fishpond.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FALETSII  (♦oAfpiOi,  Strab. ; 4oX(/h«v,  Dwnyx, 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol. : Etk.  +a\toKos,  Faliscos : Sta.  Maria 
di  Fallen),  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  tiiat  country,  a tew  miles 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Soraeta.  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  first  came 
into  collision  with  the  Roman  power,  as  a purely 
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Etruscan  city;  and  there  is  even  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  cetnpa-ed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
[Etruria,  p.  864.]  Unt  there  is  much  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  origin;  many  ancient  writers  con- 
curring in  representing  the  population  as  one  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  A tradition, 
adopted  by  Dionysius  and  Cato,  ascribed  to  them  an 
Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin;  and  the  former  author 
expressly  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
some  truces  of  this  descent,  and  especially  that  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  famous  Argive  Juno.  (Dionys. 
i.  21;  Cato,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5 s.  8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
4>oAi<r<ror.)  The  poets  and  mythographers  went  a 
step  further,  and  ascribed  the  direct  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  a certain  Halesus  or  Haliacus,  a son  of 
Agamemnon,  whoso  name  they  connected  with  Fa- 
liscus,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  iuliabitants  of 
Falerii.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  695;  Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
73,  Amor.  iii.  13,  31 ; Solin.  2.  § 7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliscans  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falcrium  and  Faliscum)  as,  according  to  ! 
some  authors,  a peculiar  people  distinct  from  the 
Ktruscaus,  and  with  a language  of  their  own  (v.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  this  part  of  Etruria  was  completely 
Romanised.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  thongh  it  had  fallen,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Southern  Etruria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  properly  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
unusual  degree  its  Pelasgic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a Pelasgic  dialect.  But  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliscans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabines:  thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argive  Hera,  was  worshipped,  we  are  told, 
tinder  the  name  of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a spear.  (Tertnll.  Apol.  24; 
(Jruter,  Inter,  p.  308.  1.)  The  four-faced  Janus  also 
(Janus  Quadrifrons),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Rome  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  607.),  would  seem 
to  point  to  a Sabine  connection:  there  Is,  at  least,  no 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  in  Etruria 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  tliat  during  the 
historical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a purely  Etruscan 
city.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Romau  history  in  b.  c. 
437,  when  the  Falisci  and  Veientes  lent  their  stip- 
port  to  the  Fidenates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cornelius 
Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veii  we  find  the  P'aliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
porting the  Veientes  against  Rome;  and  when  the 
siege  of  Veii  was  at  length  regularly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a general  effort  for  its  relief.  Failing  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
siege,  they  found  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  tvas  besieged  by  Camillas. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  general  is  well  known:  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  tact 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reality  taken,  but  the  war 
tenninatod  by  a treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Romau  historians  as  a “ deditio  ” or  surrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  13,  19:  Plut.  CamiU.  9,  10; 
Dionys.  Fr.  Mai,  xiii.  1,2;  Died.  xiv.  96;  Flor.  L 
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12.)  From  this  time  the  P'aliscans  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  till  B.  c.  356,  when  they 
joined  their  arms  to  the  Tarquinians,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  Marcias  Ru- 
tilns;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  hare  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  tlrnn 
60  years  from  this  time.  But  in  u.  c.  293  wc  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Koine.  They  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  consul  Carvilius,  and  though 
they  obtained  at  the  time  only  a truce  for  a year, 
this  appears  to  Imve  led  to  a permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
vii.  16,  17,  x.  46.  47;  Diod.xvi.  31;  P’ruiit in.  Strat 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  tho  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  Rome,  and  wo  arc  wholly  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  tJiat,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  in  b.  c.  241,  long  after  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  was  established  without  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsula,  tho  P’aliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defy  the  anus  of  the  Republic. 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief : not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  city,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  aud  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
aDtient  city,  which  was  in  a very  strong  position, 
and  establish  a new  one  on  a site  easy  ot  access. 
(Liv.  EpiL  xix.;  PoL  i.  65;  Zonar.  riii.  18;  Ores, 
iv.  11;  Entrop.  ii.  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonaras,  is  important  os  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Etrnscan  city,  the  position  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Tho  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  must  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii;  and  it  was  here  that  a colony  was 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
title  of  “ Colonia  Jnnouia  P’aliscoruin,”  or  “ Colonia 
P’alisca.”  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  217; 
Gruter,  I user.  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a place  of  importance; 
and,  notwit hstanding  its  cognomen  of  Junonia.  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  city  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  religiun.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  unknown. 
The  Tabula  still  notices  “ Faleros  " (by  which  the 
ltoman  town  is  certainly  meant)  as  situated  5 miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria ; and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  11th  century.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  population  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a fresh  city  grew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  wliich  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  Castellano . (Nibby,  Dintomi 
di  Roma , vol.  ii.  pp.  23 — 26.)  The  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4 miles  distant  from 
Cieita  Casttllana,  and  5 from  Nepi ) is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruined  church,  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  Falleri,  But  a large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  remains;  and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modern  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  tho  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  existing  remains  at  Falleri  os  those  of 
I the  celebrated  Etruscan  city.  But  all  account* 
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agree  in  describing  the  Falerii  besieged  by  Camillas, 
as  well  as  the  city  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
241,  as  a place  of  great  natural  strength,  a character 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Falleri,  the  walls 
of  which  are  on  one  aide  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
just  as  the  site  of  the  new  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  (fo«po&or,  Zonar.  /.c.).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  description  applies  perfectly  to  Civiia  Casttl- 
lana ; and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
opinion  first  put  forward  by  Clover,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  place 
as  the  representative  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
lerii.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a few  fragments  of  the  walls ; but  these  are 
of  a more  ancient  style  of  construction  than  those  of 
Fallen,  and  thus  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
vestiges  of  the  Etruscan  city.  (Few  a full  discussion 
of  this  point,  sec  Nibby,  JJintomi  di  Roma , vol.  ii. 
Pp.  15 — 30;  and  Dennis,  Etruria , vol.  i.  pp.  114 
— 147.)  Gell  and  Muller,  the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Fallen,  were  thus  led  to  regard  Civita  CastelUma 
as  the  site  of  Fescennium,  a town  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  235— 
240;  Muller,  Etnuker,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

The  site  of  Cicita  Castellano , indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  great  strength,  from  the  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines which  surround  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
afford*  space  for  a city  of  considerable  extent ; and 
the  population  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  tbe  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Roman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  6eld.  (Ores.  iv.  11;  Entrop.  ii. 
28.)  The  existing  walls  of  Roman  Falerii  enclose 
a much  smaller  space,  being  only  about  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a city  of  the  first  class.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  their  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification  : they  are  flanked  at 
abort  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numerous  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wail  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  themselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  different  from  any  of 
thoN*  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fertile.  Ovid,  whewe 
wife  was  a native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  the  u pomi- 
feri  FaKsci,"  and  of  tbe  rich  pastures  fn  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  “ ventres  Falisri,”  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lucania.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  Ill;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a sepa- 
rate people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fescennium  (Dion.  Hal.  L 21);  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  was  probably  a mere  dependency  of 
Falerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.  There  is,  however, 
much  difficulty  in  a passage  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  226)  in  ] 
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which  he  speaks  of  u Falerii  and  Faliscnm  " as  t*» 
separate  towns ; and  both  Soli n us  and  Stephanos  of 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  same  distinct**. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  upon  tbe 
accuracy  of  these  two  last  authorities ; and  tbe  F»- 
liscum  of  Strabo  (if  it  be  not  merely  a mistake  tor 
Fescennium)  may  probably  be  the  same  place  which 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  “ Aaquum  Fa- 
liscum’’  (AtKovutpaXioKov ),  and  describes  as  si- 
tuated on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Rome  ami 
Ocriculi.  No  other  author  mentions  a tom  cf  this 
name,  but  the  “ Aequi  Falisci  ” are  mentioned  both 
by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italic  us.  (Virg.  Am.  vii-695; 
Sol.  Ital.  viii.  491.)  Ancient  commentators  appear 
to  have  understood  the  epithet  of  Aequi  as  a moral 
one,  signifying  Ujust"  (Serr.  ad  Am.  L c.);  while 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a national  camectiai 
with  the  Aequians  (vol  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  referred  to  the  phydeal 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  merely  to 
“ Faliscans  of  the  Plain."  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  understand  this,  as  Muller  has  dune 
( Etrusker , vol.  i.  p.  100),  as  referring  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  Falerii.  It  is  far  tiore  probable  that 
the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  and 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who 
place*  his  **  Aequum  Faliscum  " on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a large  village 
or  borgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  floorishicr 
ages  of  Rome,  within  the  Faliscan  territory,  but  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  more  ancient  and  later  Falerii 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  that 
high  rood.  Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Strabo  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendations  pro- 
posed are  altogether  satisfactory.  (See  Kramer,  od 
loc .) 

Tbe  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatists  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fact  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  them 
being  FAAEIX1N,  the  ancient  Doric  form  with  tbe 
digamma  prefixed.  [Elis.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALERNUS  AGER,  a district  or  territory  in  the 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Mas- 
sican  hills  to  tbe  N.  bank  of  the  Vulturnus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  particularly  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolled  by  tbe  B«naa 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassing  all  others 
then  in  repute.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  10,  ii.  3.  8,  An. 
Virg.  G.  ii.  94;  Sal.  Ital.  vii.  162 — 165;  Proper!  ir. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234.  241; 
Athen.  L pp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  district 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  mention  of  such  occur* 
in  history : and  it  was  a part  of  the  domain  of  Capos 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  b.  c.  340, 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Yalta  re.  a*  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shortly  after  divided  the 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  via. 
11,  12.)  Id  B.&  295  a colony  was  founded  at 
Sinuessa,  immediately  adjoining  the  Falemian  di<nrt 
(Liv.  x.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Utter 
was  annexed  to  it : nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  this  favoured  tract  behegrd  for 
municipal  purposes.  In  b.  c.  217  the  whole  district 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under 
MaharbaL  (Liv.  xxii.  13.) 

On  this  occasion  Livy  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
“ Falenms  ager  " which  was  thus  ravaged  extended 
as  far  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Smucssa  itself:  shortly  afterwards 
15)  he  speaks  of  the  Falenms  agar  as  separated 
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from  the  u Camponus  ager  " by  the  Vultumus.  It 
is  dear,  therefore,  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  full 
extent  given  to  it  above.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  apply  the  name  in  a much  more  restricted 
sense : he  describes  the  “ ager  Falemus " as  lying 
u on  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pons 
Campanus  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  ” (ziv.  6. 
a.  8);  which  would  exclude  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Vultumus.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty:  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a narrower  or  a wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation:  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Faustianum,  from  a villago  of  that  name,  probably 
so  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  this  district.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Falemus  ager  was  the  “ Statanus 
ager,"  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Strabo, 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attained  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falemian.  (Plin.  l.c.; 
Strab.  v.  pp.  234,  243;  Atben.  i.  p.  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown : but  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Calcs  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  {L  e.)  a village  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6 miles 
from  Sinuessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  “Caeditiae  Taberoue  " on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  MliUer). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carinola  notices  the  “ coloni  Caedicianci  ” 
together  with  the  Sinuesani.  (Mommsen,  I.  It.  N. 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCI.  [Falkrii.] 

FANUM  FORTUNAE  (4*5 vov  ♦ oprovvau , Ptol.; 
rb  'Itpby  rrjs  Tdxvs,  Strab.:  Fth.  Fanestris:  Fano ), 
a city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metaurus, 
between  Pisanrum  ( Fttaro ) and  Sena  Gallica 
(Sinigaglia).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  tire  Metaurus  from  Fomin 
Sempronii,  joined  the  line  of  rood  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picenura  to  Ariminuin. 
{Itin.  AnL  pp.  100,  126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  must  originally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune:  but  of  this  wo  have 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  port  of  Italy.  There 
tnust,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  Flamini&n  Way 
was  completed ; and  in  the  Civil  War  of  n.  c.  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a place  of  im- 
jortance  which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminuin. 
(Caee.  B.  C.  L 11.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  head- 
quarters for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
upon  Rome.  (Tac.  Ilist.  iii.  50.)  These  are  the 
wily  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  learn  that  it  received  a colony  under  Augustus, 
*nd  appears  to  have  become  from  thenceforth  one 
°f  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bears  the  title  of  “ Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,”  or  “ Colonia  Julia  Fanum  For- 
tunae  ” as  well  as  by  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
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14.  s.  19  ; Mcl.  ii.  4.  § 5 : Lib.  Colon,  p.  256 ; 
Orell.  Inter . 83,  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a basilica, 
of  which  Vitruvius,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitruv.  v.  1.  § 6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forme 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  287  ; Orell.  Inter. 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fanum,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  in  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  500  ; I tin.  Ant.  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
A poll.  Ep.  L 5).  But  the  city  suffered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a few  inscriptions.  [E.  U.  B.j 

FANUM  FUG1T1V1,  a station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  {Term)  and  Spuletiuin 
( SpoUto ).  {I tin.  Hicr.  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Somma,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  lntenuuna  and 
Spoletium.  [E.  H.  B.j 

FANUM  MARTIS,  in  Gallia  Transalpine  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a great  part  of  the  modem  Hainan 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fanum  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  Secunda.  Fammars  near  Valenciennes, 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fanum  Martis.  Fanuin  was  the  residence  of  the 
pracfectus  of  the  L&eti  Nervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remains  of  a largo  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  discovered  at 
Fammars. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a Fanum  Martis  on  the 
road  from  Alauna  to  Condate  Rcdonum  ( Rennes ), 
between  Coscdin  and  Fines.  D'Anvillc  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  jk>- 
sition  of  M ant-martin , which  is  on  the  lino  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a place  called 
Tanie ; and  Ukcrt  (p.  487),  at  Le  FaoucL  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martis  between  Reginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Reginea  were  cer- 
tain, perhapa  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D'Anvillc  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  he  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonina  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ; but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Reginea  to  he  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  Tonic.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  MINERVAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Reims)  to  Divodurarn  {Metz),  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorum.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrupt  word  Teuumia,  as 
D’Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  places  it  19  from  Reims.  We 
may  cither  correct  tho  distanco  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a station  to  be  omitted,  for  tho  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  true  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fanuin  is  supposed  to  be  Chejtpe , 
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on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [DiocmA.] 

FANUM  VENERIS.  [Port us  Veneris.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a place  in  Etruria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etruscans  to  hold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation,  (lir.  iv.  23,  61, 
v.  17,  vi.  2.)  It  is  evident,  from  its  name,  that  it 
was  origimtlly  a temple  or  sanctuary,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
purely  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  signification.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a town  upon  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  fair  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  indej-endence  : hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjectural.  The  opi- 
nion most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo: others  have  fixed  it  at  Casttl  dAtso , in  the 
same  neigh bourhood  ; and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Fiascone,  9 miles  from  BoUena,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanuin  Voltumnae  with  VoUinii,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etruria , vol.  i.  pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.H.B.1 

FARFARUS.  [Fabaris.] 

FAUSTINO'POLIS,  a town  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia, about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M. 
Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  a village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establbhing  a colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a town  under  the  name  of  Faustinopoiis. 
(Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Philos.  26.)  Hieroclcs  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  place  to  Cappadocia  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonino  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  dose  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gates.  [L.  S.J 

FAVK/NTIA(4*oovfi'n'a,  I’tol. ; ♦a/3vrria,  Steph. 
II.  : Eth.  Faventinas : Faenza),  a city  of  Gallia 
Cis(Kulnna,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Comslii  (Tmofa),  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  Livii  ( Forts).  (Plin.  iiL  15. 
s.  20  ; Strab.  v.  p.  217;  I’tol  iii.  1.  § 46  ; Ilia. 
Ant.  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  and  N urban  os  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  b.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  91  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28  ; Liv. 
EpiL  Ixxxviii.)  With  this  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  a municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ; Sjiartian.  I Indr.  7 ; Capit.  Ver.  1 ; Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  3;  I tin.  /Her.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.  § 7 ; 
Colum.  iii.  3.  § 2.)  Silius  ltalicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viiu 
598).  Ill  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
xix.  1.  s.  2.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a cross  road  led  from  hence  across  the  Apennines 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  the  Armis.  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  {/tin.  Ant  p.  283.)  TV 
intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  but  the  road 
must  evidently  have  ascended  the  valley  of  tbe 
Lamotw  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  tk>ws  under 
the  walls  of  Faerna.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
near  Agatha  ( Agde),  is  mentioned  by  Avieiius  after 
Moos  Setius  [Blascon]: — 

“ Fecyi  jugura 

Radice  fusa  in  usque  Taurum  pertin€t.,’ 

Taurus  seems  to  be  the  E'tnng  de  Tan.  on  one  side 
of  which  there  b a range  of  hills  called  * lou  Pie 
Feguie ? (Ukert,  G allien , p.  119.)  [G.  L.J 

FELSINA.  [Bononia.J 
FELTRIA  (Felt re),  a town  of  Venetia,  but  on  the 
confines  of  Rhaetia,  and  included  within  that  province 
according  to  the  later  distribution  of  Italy.  It  is 
situated  about  3 miles  from  the  river  /Tore  (Plavis). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a municipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  there 
can  be  little  donbt  that  we  should  read  **  Feitrini  * 
for  the  u Fertini  ” who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  **  Rhaetica  oppida  ” which  were  comprised 
within  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23; 
Orell.  Inscr.  993,  3084;  Cassiod.  v.  9.)  Tbe  ltinr- 
raries  give  a cross  road  from  Opitergium  {Odrrzo) 
to  Fcltria,  and  thence  through  the  1 al  Sugann  to 
Tridentum  {Trent),  {/tin.  Ant  p.  280.)  [E.H.B.J 
FENN1,  a population  of  the  north  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
( Germania , 46),  as  one  different  from  and  contrasted 
to  those  of  Germania.  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  is  ♦b’roi. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modern  Laps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  tbe  Finns 
of  Finland  (or  vice  versa),  is  considered  under 
the  articles  Sitonks,  Scythia,  and  Sabmatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  language  with  the  word  Alstyi  = East- 
men  {q.  r.),  viz.  the  German;  and,  of  this,  to  tbe 
Scandinavian  branch.  Finn  is  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know 
themselves.  It  is  the  terra  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  sources  of  the  infurmalioa  of 
the  classical  writers  concerning  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [R.  G.  L.] 

FERE  NTINUM  or  FERF/NT1UM  (toperm*, 
Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; psrria,  Ptol.  iii.  I . § 50 : Ferento), 
a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  Citninian 
range,  about  5 miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  modern  city  of  Viterbo.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  period  of 
Etruscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a mere  dependency  of  Volsinii  : Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  tbe  interior  of 
Etruria,  but  we  learn  from  other  authorities,  as  well 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
his  time  a flourishing  municipal  town  : Mtruvias 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statues  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Yitruv.  ii.  7.  §4).  In  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  it  hail  received  a 
Roman  colony  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  bat 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a colony ; and  is  termed, 
both  by  Vitruvius  and  Tacitus,  a munuipium.  {LA. 
Colon,  p.  216  j Vitruv.  1.  c.  ; Tac.  /list.  ii.  50.)  It 
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derived  some  distinction  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  of  a noble  and 
Ancient  Etruscan  family  (Suet  Oth.  1;  Tac.  L c.): 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune,  i.  e.  probably  of 
the  Etruscan  goddess  Nursia  or  Nortia  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv.  53).  All  these  circumstances  point  to  it  as 
a place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
And  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  “ci vitas  splen- 
didissitna  Ferentinensium  " (Orell.  Inter.  3507): 
it  appears  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  12th  century, 
Tvhen  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Viterbo,  on  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Alberti,  Deterizione  d' Italia,  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferento:  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
eity  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  a theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  tcena,  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
markable : it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  which 
rest*  a mass  of  ltoman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times : while  seven  gates,  with 
flat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  facade  itself. 
The  lower  part  of  this  construction  is  supposed  by 
Air.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  work;  but  the 
Cav.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Atmali  dell 
Just.  1837,  pp.  62 — 64;  Dennis,  Etruria , vol.  i. 
pp.  204 — 210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portioas  Of  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  tho  site  of 
Ferento. 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written  : the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fluctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinnm : Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(+«perrla) ; and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 

“ municipium  Ferentis,”  is  in  favour  of  the  form 
Ferentium  : on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
not  to  the  Hemicun  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti-  j 
nensis  from  Ferentinnm,  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
also  has  44  Colonia  Ferentincnsia  ” for  tho  Etruscan 
colony.  [E.  H*  B.j 

FERENTI'NUM  (Qtpivriyov : Eth.  FerentinSs, 
Itis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentinus,  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
393;  Jul.  Obseq.  § 87:  Ferentmo ),  a city  of  the 
Hemicans;  but  included,  with  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  .wise  of  tliat  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frosino,  and  was  dis- 
tant 8 miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Com  pi  turn  Anagninum),  and  7 from 
the  latter  town.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237;  I tin.  Ant.  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a Volscian  city;  for  ho  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refuge  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Furius 
in  b.  c.  413;  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hemicfins.  (Liv.  iv.  51.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Volscians  complaining  of  this  as  a 
direct  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinum,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a Hemicun  city,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Hemicans,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  tho  war  of 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  361,  but  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Herald,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinnm was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  tho  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship.  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  civitAS  is  uncertain : 
in  b.  c.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42);  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  ceutury  b.  c.,  records  their  possession  of  their 
own  censors,  a magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Roman  municipia.  (Zumpt,  Comment.  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  bo  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Municipium  given  to  them  by  Gellius  in  citing  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  tliat  orator  relates 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  x.  3.)  At  a later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  re- 
ceived a colony  (Li5.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from 
the  former  inliabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  tho 
44 Fcrentinatcs  Novani”  (Orell.  Inter,  lull).  In 
b.  c.  211  the  territory  of  Ferentinum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxri.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appears  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a quiet  and  remote  country  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentators suppose  the  Ferentinnm  noticed  in  tho 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  tho 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  8;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  loc .) 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  close  to  its  southern  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentmo 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  large 
portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in  the  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  limestone,  but  less  massive  and  striking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  Segni.  They  aro  also  in  many  places 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masonry ; and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Frotinone,  has 
the  walls  composing  its  sides  of  Cyclopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  A kind  of  citadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  tho  hill  crowned  by  the  modem 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substructions  which  pre- 
sent a marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  structure, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  b.  c.  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbury,  in  Clast.  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  Ferentmo, as  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  tho  munifi- 
cence of  a certain  A.  Quinctilius  Priscua  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  facing  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  towards 
Frotinone,  and  forms  a picturc-quc  and  striking 
object.  The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  West- 
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phal)  records  the  names  of  three  farms  or  fundi  in 
the  territory  of  Ferentinum,  two  of  which,  called 
Rojanum  and  Ceponianuin,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  Roana  and  Cipollara.  (West  phal,  lid- 
mische  Kampagn *,  p.  85;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  al- 
cune  Citth  del  Lazio , pp.  4 — 18.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

FKRENITNAE  LUCUS,  a sacred  grove  with  a 
fountain  and  shrine  of  the  deity  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  League  used  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Turnus  llerdonius  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarquiniua  .Super bus  (L  50,  52),  and  again  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  (ii.  38,  viu  25);  and 
wc  learn  from  a remarkable  passage  of  Cincius  (ap. 
Feit  *.  r.  Praetor,  p.  241)  that  these  assemblies 
continued  to  be  held  regularly  till  B.  c.  340.  The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  wc  should  read  “ ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,"  which  corresponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  “ ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae  ” 
and  “ ad  caput  Ferentinum.”  From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident*  that  there  was  both  a sacred 
grove,  and  a fountain  forming  the  head  or  source  of 
the  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.  Dionysius,  on 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum 
(♦ipevro’OK,  iv.  45,  v.  50),  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  he  confounded  it  with  the  Heruican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modern  writers. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Cincius,  who  places  it  “ sub  monte  Al- 
bano;"  but  even  without  this  testimony  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neigh  hour  hood  of 
All«a  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Cell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  Marino , where  there  is  a co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marram t del 
Pantano.  The  valley  in  which  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Parco  di  Colonna,  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , pp.  90 
— 92 ; Nibby.  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FERENTUM  or  FORENTUM  (+tfxyrv,  Diod.: 
F.th.  Forentauus),  a town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Venusia.  The  name  is  written  Ferentuin  in 
must  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Foreutum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
and  Pliny;  bnt  the  first  form  is  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus. It  is  still  called  Forenza  ; but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  arvum  pingue  huinilis  Fe- 
renti,’’  Carm.  iii.  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
from  its  proximity  to  Vcnusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
jiears  to  have  been  situated  in  a valley,  while  the 
modern  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient FerentUm  may  be  found  in  a small  plain 
2 miles  nearer  Venosa.  (Romano Hi,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  of 
the  few  places  in  Apulia  which  offered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
funner  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
readiug  is  “ FrenUmi,*’  not  “ Forentani;”  Diod.  xix. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 1. 
s.  16)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
we  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.) 

FERESNE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  road  from  Atnara  (that  is,  Atuatoca.  or  T<*- 
gem)  to  Noviomagus  ( Xymegm ),  and  16  Gallic 
leagues  from  Tvngem.  The  next  place  to  Feresai 
on  the  road  is  Calualiam  [Catuauum],  and  after 
Catualium  comes  Blariacum  [BlakiacumJ.  Fc- 
resne  may  be  a corrupted  name.  The  site  is  un- 
certain. [G.  L.] 

FERO'NIA  or  LUCUS  FERO'XIAE  (♦epwris, 
Strab. ; A ovitot  Gripwvtat,  PtoL).  1.  A town  of 
Southern  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  within 
the  territory  of  Capena,  with  a celebrated  tempi*  or 
shrine  of  the  goddess  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a sacred  grove,  attached  to  it.  Strabo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  author  who  mentions  a tot m of  the  name, 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226) ; other  writers 
speaking  of  “ Lucas  Feroniae  " and  w Feroniae  fa- 
nura";  but  it  is  natural  that  in  process  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a site  of  so  much 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  by  a great 
concourse  of  persons.  Feronia  appears  to  have  been 
a Sabine  goddess  (Van*.  L.  L.  v.  74),  and  hence  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  dependent  njon 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Capena  (Liv.  L 30,  xrvii. 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annual  festivals  occurs 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  we 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  for  religious  objects,  but  as  a kind 
of  fair  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a custom  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetings. 
(Liv.  L 30 ; Dionys.  iii.  32.)  Great  wealth  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a di- 
gression from  bis  march  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  in  b.c.  211,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  temple.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  all 
its  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to  a large  sum  : be- 
sides which  there  was  a large  quantity  of  rude  or 
uncoined  brass,  a sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  sanctuary.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11 ; Sal-  Ital.  xiiL  S3 — 
90.)  The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  occur 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  xxvii.  4,  xxxiiL  26);  but  Strabo 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  a fire  and  over  burning  cin- 
ders ( Strab.  v.  p.  226).  This  superstition  is  ascribed 
by  other  writers  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Soracte  (Plin.  vii.  2 ; Yirg.  Aen.  xi.  785 — 
790):  it  was  probably  transferred  from  thence  to  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuary  at  its  foot.  [Soracte.] 
The  general  position  of  the  Lucas  Feroniae  is  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  “ in  agro 
Capenate,”  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Soracte.  A foun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  & Ortste , near  the  SK. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  is  still  called  FtLmica ; 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  connected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  village  of  5.  Orezte , which  stands  on  the  hill 
above  (a  shoulder  or  off-  shoot  of  Soracte).  *ivl  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  pos'tioa  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  rob  iii. 
p.  108;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  L p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a Lucus  Feroniae  among  the  colo- 
nies of  the  interior  of  Etruria : and  from  the  order  is 
which  he  describes  tl»e  towns  of  that  province,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  the  celebrated  to- 
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cality  of  the  name  in  Southern  Etruria.  But  it  is 
singular  that  Ptolemy,  who  also  notices  a Lucus 
Feronine,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a colonia, 
places  it  in  the  NW.  extremity  of  Etruria,  between 
the  Arnus  and  the  Macro.  (Ptol.  iil.  1.  § 47;  Pliu. 
iiL  5.  s.  8.)  No  other  notice  occurs  of  any  such  place 
in  this  part  of  Etruria;  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
though  unusually  copious  in  its  description  of  the 
province  of  Tuscia,  mentions  no  such  colony  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Felix  Lucoferonensis  ” 
(Orell.  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etrus- 
can town : and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  have  existed  a second 
colony  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  dt  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A place  near  Tarracina,  on  the  border  of  the  1 
Pontine  Marshes,  where  there  existed  also  a shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a fountain  and 
sacred  grove.  Tho  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(“  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco,"  Aen.  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anxur  (Tarracina),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  as  adjoining  the  place  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  23.)  Diony- 
sius relates  (ii.  49)  a legend  of  the  temple  having 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabines;  a tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  of  Feronia  being 
a Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  from  Servius  that  there 
was  a stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped by  freed  men  and  women.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  564  ; Liv.  xxii.  1.)  Vibius  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a lake  of  Feronia  : whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
“ Lac  us  " for  “ Lucus,”  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
23;  Oberlin,  ad  loc.) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  clearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  di  Terracina , where  there 
is  a beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  tbe  hills  which  here 
bound  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  still  visible.  The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Rome,  by  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  (Chaupy, 
Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERRA'BIA  PROM.  [Dianium.J 

FEKRATUS  M.  ( Jebel  Jurjura),  a mountain- 
chain  of  Mauretania  Sitifcnsis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubusupt us.  (Aramian.  Marc, 
xxix.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCENNIUM  (♦wirfw o»\  Dionys.:  Eth.  Fe- 
scenninus),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  not 
very  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appears 
in  close  connection.  Dionysius,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Falisci  had  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Fcacennium ; and  other  autliore  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argivc  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  i.  21 ; Solin.  2.  § 7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  “ Faliscum”  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium.  Virgil  mentions  the 
“ Fescenninae  acies”  among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Turn  us  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
( A cn.  vii.  695) ; bnt  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
nium  occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a dependency  of  Falerii,  and  followed 
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the  fortunes  of  that  city,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fescennia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  municipal  town  (iii.  5.  a 8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  determinatioL 
of  its  site  has  been  involved  in  the  confusion  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
city;  and  both  Gell  and  Miilicr  have  placed  Fescen- 
niuin  at  Civita  Castellano.  It  may,  however,  l* 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falerii]  ; and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Clnver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  place  it  at  Gallese , a village  about  9 miles  to 
the  X.  of  Civita  Castellano,  where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
out  another  site,  a short  distance  from  liorghetto  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  Corchiano,  where 
there  are  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c.  being  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescenniutn.  They  are  distant  about  6 miles 
from  Civita  Castellano , and  Indicate  tbe  site  of  a 
city  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a ruined  church,  named  S.  Silcestro.  (Den- 
nis, Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  152 — 162;  Cluver,  ItaL 
p.  551 ; Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

It  Is  singular  that  a place  which  seems  to  hare 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a particular  branch 
of  literature,  — the  “ Fescennini  versus,”  which  ap- 
pear to  liave  been  originally  a kind  of  rude  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse:  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, principally,  if  not  exclusively,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  of 
language  was  permitted,  as  hod  been  the  case  in  the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  ( Liv.  vii.  2 ; Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  145;  Catull.  Ixi.  127;  Claudian,  Fescennina , 
xi. — xiv. ; Scnec.  Med.  113.)  The  only  authors 
who  expressly  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii.  695)  and  Festu*  (v. 
Fescennini,  p.  85):  and  the  former,  strangely  enough, 
calls  it  a town  of  Campania,  probably  by  a confusion 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atellanae  [Atklla]: 
but  the  name  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  derivation  from  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a local 
epithet  to  a class  of  compositions  which  must  have 
been  to  a great  extent  the  spontaneous  effusions  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a great 
degree  to  the  “ fabulae  Atellanae,”  which  could 
hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  tlie  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klotz  and  Bembardy  have 
done),  merely  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  subject  MliUer, 
Etrusker , vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 286 ; Klotz,  Rumuche 
Literal.  Geschichte , vol.  i.  p.  293;  Bernliardy,  Hum. 
Literalur.  note  1 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIBRE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4 miles  below  Sora  and  less 
than  3 from  Arpinum.  It  is  still  called  the  Fibreno, 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  ns 
the  Fiume  della  Posta  from  the  village  of  fxi  Posta , 
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beneath  which  it  has  ita  source.  Its  whole  course 
does  not  exceed  7 or  8 miles  in  lencth  : bnt,  like 
many  rivers  in  a limestone  country,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a considerable  volume  of  water,  which 
forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a deep  and  clear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  yards  in  breadth,  but  of  great 
depth  and  rrtnarkable  clearness.  This  insignificant 
but  beautiful  stream  derives  a high  degree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  Cicero,  whose 
paternal  villa  was  situated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  would  appear  on  an  island  surrounded 
by  its  waters.  (I rest  doubt*  have,  however,  tiecn 
raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenos,  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Litis,  where  there  now  stands 
a convent  called  S.  Domenico,  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  certainly  visible. 
Others,  however,  have  transferred  it  to  a smaller 
island,  now  called  La  Cornelia,  about  a mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
second  book  De  Legibus  of  the  spot,  u insula  quae 
eat  in  Fibreno,"  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ; but 
this  is  clearly  represented  os  at  some  distance  from 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  Domenico , while 
the  “ palaestra,"  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  with  the  Arnalthea  of  his  friend 
Atticus,  was  in  the  little  island  of  Cornelia.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (ad  Aft. 
xii.  12)  calls  u insula  Arpinas.”  The  Fibreno  is 
atill  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a quality 
common  to  many  rivers  which  rise  under  similar 
circumstances.  (Cic.  de  Jjeg.  ii.  1,  3,  Tusc.  v.  26, 
ad  Qr  F.  iii.  1,  ad  Att.  xiii.  16;  Romanelli,  vol.  tii. 
pp.  366 — 371 ; Kelsall,  Excursion  to  Arpino , pp. 
89 — 100  ; Hoare,  Classical  Tour , vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a later  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Silitts  Italicus,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenus.  (Sil.  I tab  viii.  401 ; Martial, 
xi.  48.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

F1CANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latiuin,  which  fi- 
gures in  Roman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  by  Ancus  Marcius,  who  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Liv.  b 33  ; Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  bnt  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  repeopled  ; 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festus 
(v.  Pud  in  Sara)  as  a place  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  latter  passage,  however,  affords  us  a clue  to  its  ! 
position  ; according  to  Antistius  Labeo  there  cited,  I 
it  was  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles  j 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Titer,  on  which  it  had  a port,  at  a place  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxo.  A rocky  hill, 
abutting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now  1 
marked  by  a farm  called  Dragoncelb,  may  there-  I 
fore  be  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though  I 
no  ruins  remain.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.245; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICU'LEA  or  FICU'LNEA  (♦ucdAveoi,  Dionys. : 
Eth.  Ficuleas-fitis,  Varr.  ; Ficulensis,  Cic.  et  Inscr.: 
Cesarini),  a city  of  ancient  Latium,  situated  on  the 
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Via  Nomentana,  between  Rome  and  Nomen  turn.  It 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  early  Roman  history, 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius.  The  latter  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  together  with 
Antemnae  and  Tellenae  (b  16).  Its  name  appears 
also  among  the  cities  of  tbe  Prisci  Latini  subdued 
by  the  elder  Tarquin  (Liv.  i.  38):  and  as  it  is  so 
longer  found  in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
that  composed  the  League  in  b.  c.  493  (Di<*rs.  v. 
61),  we  may  probably  conclude  that  it  continued 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on.  Rome.  Nor  docs 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  the  ordinary  histories  of 
Rome;  but  Varro  has  preserved  to  us  a txaditke 
(f It  L.  L.  vi.  18)  which  represents  the  Finhatw, 
Fidenates,  and  other  neighbouring  “ populi " as  sud- 
denly taking  up  arms  against  Rome,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  producing  for  a time 
a panic  terror  in  the  city,  the  memory  of  which  was 
recorded  by  a festival  called  the  Pophfugia. 

No  subsequent  notice  of  Ficulea  itself  occurs  in  tbs 
: Roman  history : and  the  change  of  name  of  tbe  read 
! which  led  thither  from  Via  Ficulensis  to  Nomentana 
I (Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a proof 
| of  its  declining  importance.  But  the  u ager  Ficu- 
lensis ” is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xii.  34),  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  256.  where  it  is 
[ slightly  corrupted  into  F'iciliensis) : and  Pliny  notices 
i the  Ficolennes  among  the  existing  towns  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  which  prove  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  though 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  fell  into 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappears  in  tb« 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  voL  ii.  pp.  4a, 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  a 
interesting,  as  recording  the  institution  by  M.  Au- 
relius of  a college  or  charitable  institution  for  boys 
and  girls,  who  were  called  “ Pneri  et  Puellae  Ail- 
men  tarii  Ficolensium  **  (Orelh  Inscr.  3364),  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a farm-house  called 
Cesarini,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana.  about  9 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times  at  least,  was  si tnated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  epithet  of 44  Ficulea  ve- 
tus,"  applied  by  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  city  (L  38), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  from  tbe 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  also 
speaks  of  “Ficelias  vetcres"  (vi.  27),  as  if  they 
w-erc  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nomentum ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  used  by 
Dionysius, — “ Ficulnea,  which  adjoins  the  Comirulan 
mountains”  (i.l  6.), — were  added  for  the  same  purpose 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  tbe  confines 
of  the  tenimento  or  domain  of  Cesarini , but  that  the 
ancient  Latin  city  occupied  a site  more  distant  from 
Rome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  either  on  the  bill 
called  Monte  Gentile , or  more  probably  on  that  now 
marked  by  a lofty  tower  called  Torre  Lupam.  This 
site,  which  is  1 1 miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  44  strewed  with  tiles  and 
pitterv,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  aa 
ancient  city.”  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  247.) 

One  of  thcinscriptions  above  mentioned  (Orell  111) 
gives  ns  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  the  territory  cf 
Ficulea,  called  thePagusUlmanus  andTransulmanus- 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  now 
flows  by  Cesarini,  and  crosses  the  Via  Nomentana 
near  the  Casale  dei  Posad,  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
came  of  Ulmus.  [E.  IL  B.J 
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FIDE'NAE  (♦tSTjKai,  Strnb.,  Ptol.,  but 
in  Dionysius,  and  the  singular  form  Fidkna  is  used 
by  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  773,  and  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  62 : 
KtX.  Fiden&s,  -Itis ; QiSrjvalos,  Dionys.:  Caste  l Giu- 
bileo),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Salaria,  five  miles 
from  Home.  There  ap|»ears  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  a Latin  city.  Virgil  mentions  it 
among  the  colonies  founded  by  the  kings  of  Alba:  and 
in  accordance  with  the  same  view,  Dionysius  relates 
that  Fidenae,  Cruatumeritim,  and  Nomentum  were 
founded  by  col  nists  from  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Vhrg.  Aen.  vi.  773;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Steph.  B. #. r.) 
Still  more  decisive  is  it  that  its  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accustomed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  us  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  (“  Nam  Fidenates 
quoque  Etrusci  fuerunt,"  i.  15);  and  not  only  gives 
this  as  a reason  for  the  close  connection  between  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates,  but  even  notices  that  the 
people  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Roman  colonists  (i. 
27).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  their  Etruscan  descent.  No 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ; and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alliance  with  Veii  (for  which  their  relative  position 
will  sufficiently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
bolding  any  relations  with  the  other  Etruscan  cities. 

The  close  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Rome  wonld 
naturally  bring  it  early  into  collision  with  the  rising 
dty : and  accordingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
city  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  earliest  history 
of  Rome.  All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Romulus:  according  to  Plutarch 
(/torn.  17)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antemnae 
in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women; 
but  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatius.  According  to  their  ob- 
viously fabulous  account  the  city  itself  was  taken  by 
Romulus,  who  occupied  it  with  a garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ; a number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2000  as  shortly  after  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  L 14,  15;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Plut.  Rom.  23,25.) 
As  usually  happens  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  all 
trace  of  thiaRomulian  colony  subsequently  disappears. 
Fidenae  is  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  city,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullns 
Hostilius  it  again  united  with  the  neighbouring  Veii 
against  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  iii.  6;  Lir.  i.  27.)  Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysius  the  city  itself  was  soon  after  besieged 
by  Tullus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Yet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  successive 
wars  with  Ancus  Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  historians,  succes- 
sively captured  by  both  monarebs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a Roman  colony.  (Dionys.  iii.  39,  40,  50,  57.)  It 
is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these 
facta  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
was  really  (as  described  by  the  Roman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  city,  almost  on  a par  with  Veii, 
may  fairly  be  admitted.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a very  independent  position, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  but  most  frequently  with 
the  Veientes.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  their  restoration,  and  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ; but  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  b.  c.  496  the  Fide- 
nates, abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Roman  arms.  (Liv.  ii.  19 ; Dionys. 
v.  40, 43. 52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  hy  Dionysius  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a considerable  j<eriod, 
till  in  n.  c.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unite 
with  their  old  allies  the  Veientes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Their  combined  forcea 
were,  however,  again  defeated  by  Cornelius  Cossus 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19), 
and  a few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  taken 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  b.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  Veientes 
and  Fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  city 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  dictator  Quinctius 
Fennus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves ; and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed,  — the  expression  of  Floras, 
“ Cremati  suo  igne  Fidenates"  (i.  12.  § 4),  being 
evidently  a mere  rhetorical  flourish  derived  from 
Livy’s'  language,  — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete ; for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  (L.L.  vi.  18)  of  a sudden  outbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulea,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  city. 
(For  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  Bonnann,  Alt.-Latinuche  Chorographie , pp.241 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  certainly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  c.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a very  poor  and  decayed  place;  and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  Collatia  and  Antemnae)  a mere  village,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  almost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  village*  (“  Gabiis  desertior 
atque  Fidenis  vicus,”  Hor.  Ep.  L 11.  7);  and  Juvenal 
more  than  once  refers  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  v.  p.  230 ; Juv.  vi.  57,  x.  100).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  municipal  rank : 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  “ oppida  ” of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrates  (**  Fidenarum — potestas,”  x.  100), 
which  are  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  “ populi  " of  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii  5.  s.  9);  and.  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus  (iii.  12.  s.  17).  The  Anio  being 
taken  as  the  limit  of  that  region,  Fidenae,  as  well  as 
3 M 2 
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N omentum,  came  to  be  considered  w belonging;  to 
the  Sabine  territory,  though  original!/  included  in 
Latium. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Fidenae  was  the  scene 
of  a fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temporary  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a show  of 
gladiators,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Rome  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  By  this  accident 
not  less  than  50,000  persons,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  killed  or  seriously  hurt.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63;  Suet.  Tib.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae ; but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Salarian  Way, 
and  its  continued  existence  may  be  traced  by  in- 
scriptions and  ecclesiastical  records  down  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  § 62;  Tab.  PeuL ; 
Murat.  Inter,  p.  316,  no.  4;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  voL  ii. 
P-57.) 

Though  no  ruins  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
position  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certainty. 
Ancient  authors  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5 miles  or  40  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria;  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a hill  with  steep 
or  precipitous  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  are  fully  answered  by 
the  site  at  Castel  Giubileo , which  is  well  adapted  for 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel ; while  the  more  extensive 
plateau  on  the  E.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  city  itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  faces  contain  hollows  which 
were  probably  in  their  origin  sepulchral.  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  quarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
truvius that  the  tufo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extensively  worked  in  ancient  times.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7. 

§ 1).  The  hill  of  Cos  tel  GiubUeo  is  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the  hills 
above  Rome;  hence  we  find  Martial  noticing  “ the 
ancient  Fidenae,"  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart, 
iv.  64.  15.)  A plan,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  is  given  by  Cell  (Top.  of  Rome , pp.  250 — 253;  1 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51 — 61 ; Dennis,  Etru- 
ria, vol.  L pp.  68 — 72  ; Bonnann,  Alt.- Latinische 
Chorographie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  (♦iStKTia:  Eth.  Fidentinas:  Borgo 

S.  Donnino ),  a town  of  Gallia  Ciapadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  AnL  p.  288.)  Its 
name  is  only  mentioned  in  history  daring  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  M.  Lucullus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  was  besieged  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieutenants  of  Carbo,  but  by  a sudden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Plut.  Sull.  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28;  Liv.  Epit.  lxxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a place  of  consideration:  but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  declined,  and 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  passage 
“ Fidentiola  ricus,”  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a “ mansio.”  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  99,  127;  Itin.  liter,  p.  616.)  The  modem  Borgo 
S. Donnino  derives  its  name  from  St. Domninas,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a place  called  Julia,  in  the  territory  of 
Parma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidcntia, 
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which  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  transferred  to 
Fiorenzvoia  (Florentia).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIGL1NAE,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  Table, 
which  places  it  on  a road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne)  to 
Valentia  ( Valence ),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone. 
Figlinae  was  about  half-way  between  Vienna  and 
Tegna  (7em).  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  te 
Felines.  as  Walckenaer  makes  it.  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  only  known 
from  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  the  road  between 
Vesontio  (Besangon)  and  Abiolica  (Arioliea,  Pon- 
\ tarlier).  D’Anville  (Notice,  <fc.)  has  discussed  the 
position  of  this  place,  which  is  uncertain.  [G.  L-] 

FINES,  in  Gallia.  D'Anville  observes  (Notice. 
I fc .,  Art.  Fines),  that  there  would  be  an  infinite 
number  of  places  with  this  name,  if,  in  addition  to 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Roman 
period,  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  in 
which  this  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Roman  re- 
cords do  not  mention.  It  is  on  the  old  roads  between 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  places  called 
Fines.  D'Anville  enumerates  those  that  are  so 
marked,  proceeding  in  his  enumeration  from  sooth 
to  north. 

1.  Fines  is  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  Cabellio  (Cavaillon),  and  Apia 
Julia  (dpi).  Cabellio  belouged  to  the  Cavares  and 
Apia  Julia  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  marked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peoples.  In  this  and  in  other  in- 
stances, owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  Itins^  and  the 
want  of  any  name  corresponding  to  Fines,  it  is  not 
passible  to  fix  positions  accurately ; and  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  conjecture* 

2.  Tl*  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  lines  between 
Davianum  [Davianum]  and  Vapincmn  (Gap), 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  this  hunt 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a road  between  To- 
losa  (Toulouse)  and  Narbo  (Narbonne)  ; and  we 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  boundary 
between  the  dependencies  of  these  two  great  cities. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ; bat  the 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  Badera,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a road  from  Tou- 
louse to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  (Cohort);  nod 
Fines  is  28  from  Toulouse.  This  place  must  have 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Toulouse  on  the 
road  to  Cohort.  The  next  station  to  Fines  and  10$ 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cnsa  (Cos).  Thus  we  get  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a 
place  called  let  Fau,  that  is,  the  limit. 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
on  a road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Aginmun 
(A gen).  The  determination  of  the  position  seems 
very  doubtful.  We  must  suppose  that  this  place 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Aginmun,  far  it 
is  the  next  place  to  Aginmun. 

6.  The  Table  places  Fines  half  way  between  Ve- 
sunna  (Perigueux)  and  Augustoritum  (Limoges), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  marked  the  limit  ot 
the  territory  of  these  two  cities.  The  place  is  not 
certain.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Thiriers. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  from  An- 
gus toritum  (Limoges)  to  A ugus  toneme  turn  (Cler- 
mont en  Aurergne).  From  Acitodunum  (.4  Aim), 
the  second  place  alter  Limoges , to  Fines  is  20 
Gallic  leagues,  a distance  which,  it  is  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arvemi,  to  which  Augustonemetum  belonged. 

8.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
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between  Limonum  ( Poitiers ) and  Argentomagus 
( A rjenton  en  Hern)  ; and  half  way  between  the 
two  towns.  D’Anville  supposes  that  Fines  may  be 
represented  by  IJeitu , which  is  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
to  which  Limonum  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges.  He  adds, 
what  seems  probable,  that  Heine  may  be  a corrupted 
form  of  Fines. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condate 
Redonum  {Rennet)  and  Alauna  [Alauna],  and 
28  M.  P.  from  Rennet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alauna;  and  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Red  ones 
and  the  Abrincatui.  [Abiuncatul]  D'Anville 
finds  here  also  a place  called  Wines  or  II nines  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines ; but 
his  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  Antrain,  which  is  in  or 
very  near  to  a straight  line  joining  Rennes  and 
A v ranches. 

10.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
nnm  (Le  Alans),  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  and 
Caesarodonutn  (Tours),  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
( Geog . det  Gaules , ifc.  voL  iii.  p.  60).  D’Anville 
gives  a different  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscure  to  bo  worth  discussing.  Walckenaer  iden- 
tifies Fines  with  Chateau  du  Loir. 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabum 
( Orleans ) and  Agedincum  (Sens).  The  distance  of 
Fines  from  Orleans  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  tbe  boundary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  Sens , for  as  a general  rule  tbe  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  indicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Walckenaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans.  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquae  Segeste],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Au- 
gusta Suessionnm  (Soissons)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soissons,  and  12 
from  Reims.  Tho  inscription  of  Ton  gem  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a place  named  Fitmes  repre- 
sents Fines,  for  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
suppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  in  the  two  towns  from  which  they 
were  measured ; and  Fumes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims. 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
rodunum  ( Verdun ) and  Ibliudurum.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Divodurum  (Metz).  The 
distance  from  Verdun  to  Fines  is  9 Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a river;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  Hannonville,  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron.  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a place  called 
Marcheville , between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron;  and  the  word  Marcheville  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  Mcn'ch  or  Mark,  which  means  a 
boundary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Virodunenses  and  the  Me- 
diom&trici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a place 
called  Nasium  ( Aaix ),  on  the  river  Omez,  above 
Bar -le- Due.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Leuci,  who  were  south  of  the 
Mediomatrid.  Walckenaer  places  this  Fines,  ac- 
cording to  his  exposition  (Geog.  rol.  iii.  p.  87),  be- 
tween Nasium  and  Tullum  (Tout),  and  at  a place 
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called  Foug.  D’Anville  finds  a place  called  Feins, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Omez;  but  its  distance 
from  Naix  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallic  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place 
Fines  between  Vemania  (Immenstadt)  and  Vindo- 
nissa  ( W inditch).  The  stations  are  in  this  order; — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (Bregenz),  Arbor  Felix  (Arbon), 
Fines  (Pfin),  Vitodurum  ( Winterthur ),  and  Vin- 
dottissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (Arbon)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constant , and  P/yn  or 
PJin  is  on  the  river  Thur,  in  the  Thurgau.  D’An- 
ville observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicates  tbe  boundary  which  the  Romans  hod  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Rhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Kotitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a post 
which  was  established  at  Arbore  (Arbon),  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Rhaetia.  [G.  L-] 

FINIS  B1THYNIAE,  a station  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Claudiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  (Itin.  Hicrosol)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [E.  B.  J.] 

FIRMUM  (Qlp/xov : Eth.  Firmanus:  Fermo),  an 
important  city  of  Picenum,  situated  about  6 miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  from  Asculum.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  their  subjugation  was  selected 
by  tbe  Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  Firmum  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Rome  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  During  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90)  it  again  appears  as  a strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeius  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacilios  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  47  ) It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
former  without* resistance.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliuy  does  not  mention  it  as 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  his  text.  (Plin.  iii.  13. s.  18, 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  226;  Orell.  Inter.  2223, 31 18,  3406; 
Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a strong 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Belisarius 
and  Totila.  (l’rocop.  B.  G.  ii.  16,  20,  iii.  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a province  called  the  Marca  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (Qippov  TLkt)v6v,  Strab. ; Firmum  Picenum, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15.  1;  Orell.  Inter.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  uo  such  is  known. 

About  5 miles  from  Firmum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Leta,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
city,  called  Castellum  or  Cast  mm  Firmanum,  which 
is  confounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  itaelf.  It  is 
3 m 3 
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still  called  Porto  di  F ermo.  (Plin.  I c.;  Mel.  ii.  4. 
§ 6;  Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  This  town,  which  was  on  the 
line  of  the  cmst-road  that  united  the  Via  Sal  aria 
with  the  Flaminia,  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  24 
M.  P.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  and  22  from 
Potentia.  (/fin.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Finnum  itself,  being  sit  anted  in  the  interior  on  a lofty 
hill,  could  never  have  been  on  a great  lino  of  high 
road,  bat  the  Itineraries  give  a cross  line  passing 
from  Scptempeda  (5.  Severino ) through  Urbs  Salvia, 
Firmutn,  and  Asculum  to  Oastrum  Truentinum. 
(/fin.  Ant.  p.  316.)  [PlCZXUM.]  [E.  II.  B.] 
FISCELLUS  MOXS,  a lofty  mountain  forming 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  contained  the 
sources  of  the  river  Nar;  and  this  statement  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  Monti  della  Sib  ilia,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
rugged  portions  of  the  central  Apennines  [Apen- 
jtinus],  rising  on  the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Picenuin.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  would  indicate 
a situation  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
a.  17;  SiL  Ital.  viiL  517.)  The  statement  of  Pliny 
would  deserve  the  mod  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  confused,  and  in  all  probability  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
ad  loc .);  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
founded the  Nar  with  the  Velinus,  which  in  fact 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  iminediatel  v on  the 
confines  of  the  Vestiai.  [Nar.]  Varro  speaks  of 
the  Moos  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  abounding  in  wild  guats;  meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bonquetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  ( Varr.  R.  R. 
ii.  1.  §5,  3.  § 3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIXTUINUM.  The  Table  has  a rood  from  Age- 
dincum  (Sms)  to  Fixtuinum,  passing  through 
Riobe  and  Calagum  (CAmV/y).  D'Anville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Meldi.  [Iatixum.]  [G.  L«] 

FLANAT1CUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iii.  19),  or  FLA- 
N0N1CUS  (♦Acu'wviirif  k6\wos,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Liburnia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a people  calle  1 the  Flanates 
(Plin.  iii-  21).  There  was  a town  called  FlanoHA 
(Plin.  L c. ; Ptol.  ii.  16.  §2,  Fianona ),  Iwtween 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
Quamero.  well  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  48; 
Ncicrbaur,  Die  Sutl-Slaren,  p.  249.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

FLAVIA  CAESARIENS1S,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  a division  of  Britain  under  the 
superintendence  of  a prunes  ; the  notice  being  as 
follows : — 

Sub  disposition  viri  spectabilis , vicarii  Britan- 


Maximae  Caesariensis  ; 

Valentine. 

Praesides 
Britanniae  Primae  ; 

Britanniae  Secundae ; 

Flaviae  Caesariensis. 

The  other  notice  (for  there  are  only  two)  is  in  Rufus 
Fe»tua(i9rerion‘«OT,  c 3):  “Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aquitauia  et  Britanniis  decern  et  oeto  provinciae 
. . . in  Britan  nia.  Maxima  Caesariensis,  Fla  via, 

Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda.* 

lu  the  Map  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis  is  bonnded  by  the 
(a)  Thames,  (6)  Wales,  (c)  the  Mersey,  Don,  and 
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Humber,  (rf)  the  German  Ocean ; so  that  it  com- 
prises  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  atd 
Lincolnshire. 

The  authority  for  these  lines  of  demarcation  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  only  probable,  first,  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  the  conquests  made  by  Fla- 
vius Vespasian  us;  and  secondly,  that  the  area  thus 
named  was  as  aforesaid.  [R.  G.  L.] 

FLAVTNIUM  or  FLA  VINA,  a small  town  of 
Etruria,  known  only  from  Virgil,  who  speaks  of  the 
“ Flavinia  arva,”  and  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  the 
name  of  the  town  Flavina,  — though  Servius  tells 
us  it  wa*  Flarinium.  We  may  probably  infer,  from 
the  names  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Virgil,  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fa- 
ll scans  and  Soracte;  and  it  has  been  placed,  with 
some  plausibility,  at  Fiano,  between  the  foot  of  So- 
racte and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Rome. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  696,  and  Serv.  ad  loc. ; SiL  Ital. 
viii.  492 ; Gell.  Top . of  Rome , p.  244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FLAVIOBRl'GA  {*KaoutoSpiya : prob.  Portu- 
gnlete ),  a sea- port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tvrraconensis,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Nerva  (.Vrrrion).  From  the  notice  of  it  in 
Pliny,  wc  may  infer  that  it  received  its  name,  and 
its  rank  as  a colony,  under  Vespasian  or  Titus; 
having  formerly  been  called  Am  an  uni  portus.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  the  Varduli.  but 
Ptolemy  to  the  Autrigones.  (Fluccx,  Ftp.  S.  xxiv. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  Hist.  fli*p.  iv.  4.)  [P.  S.J 

FLAVIOBBIGANTIUM.  [Brig  Aim  um.] 
FLAVIONA'VLA.  [Astukss.] 
FLAVIO'POLIS  (♦AafidvoAt*  or  ♦AaoworoAij), 
a town  of  Cilicia,  to  the  west  of  Tarsus.  From  coins 
found  at  Ushak , it  is  manifest  that  this  place  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Fkviopolis.  Respecting 
its  history  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  its  name  to  t he 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  family 
of  Constantine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6;  Arundell,  Asia 
Minor , vol.  i.  p.  116.)  [L.  S.] 

FLAVIO'POLIS.  [Crateia.] 

FLAVIUM.  SOLVENSE,  a town  in  Noricum, 
probably  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vlnmnm. 
(Plin.  //.  S.  iii.  27.)  In  inscriptions  (Orelli,  n.  1376, 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Solra.  According  to  some 
the  modern  Solfeld  has  derived  its  name  from  Soi- 
vense;  but  comp.  Linhard,  Gesch.  von  Krain , i.  p. 
326.  [L.  S.] 

FLENIO,  a place  which  the  Table  fixes  on  a road 
from  Noviomagns (Xymegm)  to Lugdnnum  (/siden). 
The  next  station  to  Lugdunum  is  Forum 
( Voorb%trg)\  and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Ha- 
driani  is  Flenio.  The  distance  between  Forum  Hadri- 
ani  and  Flenio  is  12  M.  P.  D’Anville  fixes  Flenium  at 
V 'laardmgcn  on  the  Maas.  This  place  was  probably 
the  chief  town  on  the  river  in  the  Roman  time,  as  it 
was  certainly  for  a long  time  after,  and  before  the  rise 
of  Rotterdam,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
14th  century.  D'Anville  establishes  the  hurt  of 
Flenio  being  the  centre  of  some  road  by  the  evidence 
of  a milestone  which  was  dog  up  at  a place  called 
Monster  near  s' Gravesande,  with  the  number  XIL 
upon  it,  a distance  which  fits  no  place  except  Vitrnsr- 
dir.gen.  The  distances  in  this  part  of  Gailia  are  in 
Roman  miles.  [G.  L.] 

FLETIO,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  the  road 
along  the  Rhine  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Leiden), 
to  Noviomagus  (.V ymegen).  The  position  of  Alba- 
nianae  ( Alphen ) between  Leiden  and  Fletio  is  well 
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established;  and  the  distance  between  Albanianae 
and  Fletio  is  19  M.  P.  Fletio  is  Vleuten,  accord- 
ing to  D’Anville  and  others  who  have  followed  his 
opinion.  [G.  L.] 

FLEVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dra- 
bus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  when 
he  held  a command  on  the  Rhine,  employed  his  men 
in  making  a canal  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel. 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Drasiana  or  Fossae 
Drusinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
Hhine  and  Waal,  and  joins  the  Ysscl  near  Doesburg. 
(Tac.  Ann . ii.  8;  Suet.  Claud.  1.)  Germanicus, 
the  son  of  Drasus,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Hhine , through  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  ( Ems). 
The  water  of  the  Rhine  being  thus  partly  diverted 
into  the  Yssel  made  a new  outlet  for  that  river, 
which  outlet  Pliny  (ir.  15)  calls  Flevum.  He  says 
* that  Helium  and  Flevum  are  the  names  of  the  two 
mouths  into  which  the  Rhine  is  divided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa;  it  preserves  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a moderate  channel  for  its  own  name.”  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  Maas , which 
now  receives  the  Vahalis  ( Waal).  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  0>tium  was  into  a lake,  which  Mela 
(iii.  2)  thus  describes:  “ The  Rhine  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
left  the  Rhenus  is  a river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  narrow  and 
like  unto  itself,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide ; and  now,  no  longer  a river 
but  a large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  surrounding  an  bland  of  the 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a river.”  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  mouths,  but  Ptolerny  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Mosa], 
enumerates  a western  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  a middie 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  outlet;  the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flevum.  The  lake  which  Mela  descrilxsj 
corresponds  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  Ukert  ( Gallien , 
p.  151)  observes  that  Mela  does  not  say  that  the 
Flevum  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  last 
words,  “ iterumque  flavins  emittitur.”  “ and  comes 
as  a river  out  of  the  lake.”  He  admits,  however, 
that  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a river,  he  means  to 
say  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  different 
by  passing  through  a great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela's  island,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela's  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  inay  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  large  lakes,  or  a large  lake,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine ; for,  besides  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  already  mentioned,  he  says  that  Gennanicus, 
on  a previous  occasion  (Arm.  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caecina  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  to  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  fleet  all  met  at  tho 
Amisia.  These  lakes  then  were  navigable  in  the 
Roman  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  tliat  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exbt 
then. 

The  enlargement  tliat  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  b shallow.  Along  the  east  side  there  b 
deeper  water.  In  1219  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes;  and 
another  invasion,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
b also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  b the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  channel 
between  Stavoren  and  Medenblik , for  it  b said  that 
old  Stavoren  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  b conjectured  by  Walckenaer  that  the  Nabalia  of 
Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  26)  is  the  Yssel,  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Drasus,  from  Amheim  to  the  Yssel  at  Doesburg , 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Ysstl  into  the  lake 
or  lakes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  Gaul.  He  further 
conjectures  that  tho  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Castellum 
Flevum  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  bland  of  Flie'and,  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  form  a barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Cas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer,  Gcog.  des  G aules,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  Flie-Stroom,  between  the  Islands  of 
Vlieland  and  Schell  mg,  may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  tho  13th  century  enlarged  the  lake  Flevo, 
detached  the  islands  of  Schelling  and  Ameland 
from  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  the  dbtrict  of  Stavoren.  (Walckenaer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  1*1 

FLEVUM,  a fortress  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (♦A^ov),  a town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord  - 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a division  of  cavalry. 
(Coinp.  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  2G7.)  [L.  8.] 

FLO'RENTIA.  1.  (♦Awpeeria,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Flo- 
rentine : Florence  ; in  Italian,  Firenze , but  in  old 
writers  Fiorenza ),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Arnos,  about  3 miles  S.  of  Faesulae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modern  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  is  found  in  Etruscan  times ; and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Roman  colony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blbhment  of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Colotiiarum  that  a colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  oue  had  previously  been  est&blbhed 
there  by  Sulla.  There  b indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Arnus;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  has  been  generally  received 
by  tho  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  A passage  of  Floras  also  (iii.  21.  § 27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florcntia  (or,  as  some  MSS. 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  b only  intelligible  on  tho 
supposition  that  its  lands  were  divided  among  new 
3 M 4 
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colonists.  (Zumpt,  de.  Colon,  p.  253.)  But  he  is 
certainly  in  error  in  reckoning  Florentia  at  this  time 
among  the  41  municipia  Italiae  splendidissitna:"  it 
could  n<>t  hare  been  a municipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  during  the  cam- 
}*ign  of  the  consul  Antonius  against  Catiline,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  it  b evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  even  then  a place  of  any  im- 
portance. But  from  the  period  of  the  colony  of  the 
triumvirs  it  seems  to  have  rapidly  becume  a con- 
siderable and  flourishing  town,  though  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  the 
municipia  which  sent  deputies  to  Home  to  remon- 
strate again  >t  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Clanis  from  the  Ttber  into  the  Anius;  a pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  ami  territory.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  munici|«il  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Plin.  BL  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 48  ; Jtin. 
Ant.  pp.  284,  285  ; Tab.  Pent.)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  tliat  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  con- 
sideration during  this  period  is  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (OrelL  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori,  Inter. 
Etrur.  voL  i.).  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
It  is  probable  that  its  favourable  position  in  the 
centre  of  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Anius,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  the  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  pro>,perity ; and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
•urftas*  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wurs  Florentia  already  figures  as  a strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Tuscany.  (Procop,  D.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  already  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Homan  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence. 

2.  A town  of  Cbpadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Placentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
(B»nrgo  S.  Donmo).  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  i*Vo- 
renzuola  lor  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  (/fin.  AnL  p.  288; 
Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLOHEXTIA'NA  (♦Awpen-iWo,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  NotiL  Imp .,  where  it 
b cal'ed  Florentia.')  [L. 

FLORIA'NA,  a town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Pannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  praefectus  classis  Istriae.  {/tin.  AnL 
p.265:  Sot  it.  Imp.)  fL&] 

FLO'KIUS,  a small  river  of  Ilbpania  Tarraco- 
neasis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain : probably  the 
Rio  de  Castro.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt  1.  p.  299.)  [ 1’.  S.] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOTtUM.  [GALt-ABciA.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVIO'NIS.  [C.au.aecia.J 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.  [Salsvm  Flumen.] 
FOENICULA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (rl>  MapaBuros 
t t&ior),  a large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tar- 
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raco,  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  feasri 
(udpadpor,  Dor.  and  Att.  pdpa&o r,  LaL  foeniculora*) 
which  grew  there.  The  plain  was  traversed  by  the 
great  Homan  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tarrsofj. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  160:  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  8.)  [P.  &] 
FONS  TUXGRORUM.  Pliny  says  (xxxi.  2) 
tliat  u Tungri,  a city  of  Gallia,  has  a famous  foun- 
tain, sparkling  with  many  bubbles;  and  it  ha*  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  b not  perceived  until  after  it 
is  drunk:  it  purges  the  body,  drives  away  tertian 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  water  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  b applied  to  it,  and  finally  grows 
red.”  Ciritas  is  the  whole  territory  of  the  Tungri, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Ton  gem,  in  Belgium; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  “ famous  foun- 
tain ” b the  springs  of  Spa.  which  are  south-east  of 
Liege.  This  would  give  to  the  territory  of  the  Tungri 
a considerable  extension ; perhaps,  however,  not  more 
than  it  had.  No  place  suits  the  description  of  Pliny 
so  well  as  the  waters  of  Spa.  [G.  L.] 

F0NTES  AMAKI  (ai  wurpal  A burnt.  Strab.  xviL 
p.  804;  Diod.  iii.  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  §33),  the  Bitrer 
Pools,  the  modem  Scheib , derived  their  name  from 
the  saline  flavour  and  deposition  of  their  waters. 
The*e  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts, 
And  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  from  the  rocks  whkh 
separate  the  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.  As  sal:  en- 
tered largely  into  the  culinary  art  of  the  Egyptians 
who  preserved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  as  the  fieah 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  their  manu- 
factures of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  c* impo- 
sition of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pools,  as  well  as 
the  Natron  Lakes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kings.  The 
Bitter  Pools  began  a little  to  the  S.  of  Aerwipolis,  in 
lat.  30°  4'  X..  and  extended  nearly  as  far  as  Arsir.o e 
at  the  head  of  the  llerobpolite  bay.  Through  them 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  planned  and  be- 
gun by  Plmraoh  Necho  II.,  a monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspb  from  Pi- 
thoum,  or  Thaim,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (Herod, 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphia  to  Arsinoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 
F0RATH  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  rasitigris,  and  subject  to  the  ruler 
of  Clutracene.  Sillig,  in  hb  new  edition  of  Pliny, 
reads  Fora.  It  b said  to  have  been  12  miles  from 
Charax-huasinu.  Manncrt  has  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Basrah,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Ferath  Maisan,  a name 
sometimes  applied  to  that  town:  but  tins  conjecture 
seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  [V’.] 

FOKENTUM.  [Fekextum.] 

FO'RMIAE  (♦op/aiai : Eth.  Forraianus  : Mola  di 
Gaeta),  a city  of  Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Caictanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  from  the  funner  and 
9 from  the  latter  city.  (Itia.  AnL  p.  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium.  in  the  later  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  was  not  originally  a 
Latin  city  ; but  whether  this  and  the  neighbouring 
Fundi  were  Volscian,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  prohahle. 
Ausonian,  cities  we  have  no  information  : indeed,  no 
mention  occurs  of  either  in  history  until  they  entered 
into  municipal  relations  with  Rome.  But  a legend 

* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
far  more  celebrated  Marathon  had  the  same  origin. 
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adopted  by  late  writers  ascribed  the  foundation  of. 
Formiae  to  a Greek  colony,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
neighbouring  Amyclae.  In  accordance  with  this  tradi- 
tion, its  name  was  said  to  have  been  originally  Hormiae. 
and  was  derived  from  the  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  shipping  (fy/tos)  which  its  bay  afforded 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Feat.  s.  v.  Formiae; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
nerally received  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
selected  Formiae  as  the  site  of  the  fable  of  the  Laes- 
trygones  in  the  Odyssey ; and  the  Roman  family  of 
the  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  from  Lamus,  the  king  of  the 
Raestrvgones.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17  ; Plin.  I c.;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  410;  Solin.  2.  §23.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occurs 
immediately  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.c.  338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  cities  of 
Fundi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thus  kept  the  passes  through  their  territory 
<of  the  highest  importance  in  a military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Roman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
Boman  citizenship,  but  at  first  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  b.c.  190 : 
they  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viii.  14,  xxxviii.  36  ; Veil.  Pat.  L 14 ; Cic.  ad 
Att.  ii.  14.)  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a flourishing  Roman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
contributed ; but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Roman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.  The  charm  of  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

“ Tempcratae  dulce  Formiae  litas,” 

is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  most  elegant 
epigrams  ; and  all  modern  travellers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mola  di  Gaita  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Formiae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Cicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
m&nv  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  which 
afforded  him  a welcome  retirement  daring  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  put  to  death, 
b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &c., 
ad  Fam.  xvl  10,  12,  &c. ; Plut  Cic.  47,  48; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20 ; Val.  Max.  i.  4.  § 5 ; 
Viet,  de  Vir.  Illustr.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  Caieta  as  the  scene  of 
this  catastrophe ; but  this  evidently  arises  from  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  two  : Caieta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ; and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  sup. 
pose,  as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  had  a villa 
at  Caieta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chaupy,  Maison  d Horace, 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  232 — 236.)  Several  other  Romans  had 
villas  at  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
well  us  in  those  of  Horace  ; but  the  wealthy  family 
of  M'unnrra,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Formiae, 
iuul  at  the  latter  period  engrossed  so  great  a part 
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of  the  locality,  that  Horace  calls  it  the  u city  of  the 
Mamurrae.”  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  37,  and  Schol.  ad 
loc.  ; Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a later  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  not 
caused  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Mart.  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Sinus 
Caietanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.  (Hor.  Carm.  L 20.  12, 
iii.  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234  ; Orell.  Jnscr. 
3782,  3884.)  It  appears  to  have  continued  a tole- 
rably flourishing  place  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9tli 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  Gaita,  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  ; and  the  modem  town  of  Mola , which  has 
grown  up  on  the  mins  of  Formiae , is,  as  its  appcl* 
lation  of  Mola  di  Gaita  implies,  a sort  of  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbouring  city.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive : they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  Itoman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substructions, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &c.,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  Mola  di 
Gaita  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone. 
These  rains  may  be  traced  to  have  formed  part  of 
three  ancient  villas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  but  the 
Abbe'  Chaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
more  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo- 
dem Villa  Mar sana,  the  furthest  of  the  three  from 
Mola.  The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ; but  a monument  on  the  hill  above 
is  regarded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  family,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.  Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  rains  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scattered  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scauri , and  a spot 
called  Mamuratto,  evidently  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aemilias  Scaurus,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Marnumi.  (Chaupy,  Maison  d Horace,  vol.  L pp.  181 
— 231 ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ; Hoare, 
Class.  Tour , vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FO'RMIO  (topplur,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27),  a small 
river,  now  called  the  Risano,  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  ( Trieste ) and  Aegida  ( Capo 
d I stria),  which  formed  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istria,  and  consequently  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  included  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18. 
s.  22.)  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formio  and  the  colony  of  Tergeste  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny’s  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexation  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
lia.] Pliny  places  the  river  Formio  6 miles  S.  of 
Trieste,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Risano; 
and  this  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formio  Imth  by  Cluver  and  D’Anville.  Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Muja  Vecchia;  but  this  seems  too  near  Trieste , 
as  well  as  too  inconsiderable  a stream.  [E.  1I.B.J 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA.  [Libisososa.] 
FORTUNA'TAE  INSU  LAE  (al  r»r  Maxc ifwv 
rptroi,  the  Island*  of  the  Blessed),  out  of  those 
geographical  names  whose  origin  is  lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  but  which  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
specific  application,  so  closely  resembling  the  old 
mythical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impassible  to 
doubt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
covered. In  the  present  case,  the  opinion  embodied 
in  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  under 
Oceasus  : it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  places  the  abode  of  the  happy  departed 
spirits  far  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  extremity  of  tlie  earth,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  river  Oceanus,  or  in  islands  in  its  midst ; and 
that  Homer’s  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  almost  word  for  word  to  those  ishmds  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  (Od. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  — “ There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
easy  ; tltere  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain, 
but  Ocean  is  ever  sending  up  the  shrilly  breathing 
breezes  of  Zephyrus,  to  refresh  men.’1  (Comp.  Find. 
01.  ii.  1 28.)  Their  delicious  climate,  and  their  sup- 
posed identity  of  situation,  marked  out  the  Canary 
Islands , the  Madeira  group,  and  the  Azores,  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  islands  of  the  Blest.  In  the 
more  specific  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  former  groups  ; while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  even  have  included  the  C.  de  Verde 
Islands  ; its  extension  being,  in  fact,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discovery. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sulla.  Plutarch  relates  that,  when  Sertorius  was  at 
or  near  Gades  ( Cadiz),  about  u.  c.  82,  he  found  certain 
sailors  lately  returned  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest ; who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  by  a very  narrow 
strait,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canaries  are  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  rare 
showers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  moist  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cultivator,  but  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  their  indolent  inha- 
bitants. The  climate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ; and,  in  short,  such  were  their  natural 
advantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  to  them.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorius  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  the  islands,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ; but,  as  the  Cilician  pirates  of  his  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  ho  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  (Plut.  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  up,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Sebosus,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  account  of  the 
islands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (ad  Aft.  ii.  14).  Strabo  speaks  of 
them  in  a very  cursory  way;  and  the  later  geographers 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modem  names, 
the  order  (after  tin-  first)  being  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  tabic  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  Auto- 
lala,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
Fortunatae,  Ptolemy  only  reckons  six  islands  as 
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belonging  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  which  b 1 1st 
actual  number.  Pliny  also  gives  the  number  as  six 


Sebosus 

ap. 

Plin.  Lc. 

Juba, 

ap. 

Plin.  1.  c. 

Ptolemaeus, 
iv.6.§§  33,34. 

Modejut 

Kiwii 

Junonia 

Purpura- 

riae 

"H/xu  ['HAlovjJ 
| r;  kcu  AoToAaAa 

Madeira,  Cbc- 

Junonia 

Minor 

! ’A sp6ciTos 

Lanznrote. 

Junonia 

'H/wt 

Fuertevcntura. 

Planaria 

Canaria 

Karo pia 

Gran  Canaria. 

Convallb 

Nivaria 

nunooaple., 
fl  Ktrrovpia 

Tenerife. 

Capraria 

Capraria 

Kcunrtipla 

Camera. 

Palma. 

Plurialia 

Onibrios 

nAoi/tToAa 

| Ferro. 

(iv.  21.  b.  36,  “ Deo  rum  sex,  quas  aliqni  Furtunato* 
appellavere.")  Instead  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ence, as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitted 
Palma,  some  modem  writers  identify  this  bland  with 
his  'Kwp6ctrot  rijirof,  and  with  the  Junonia  Minor  of 
Juba;  making  theAi>roAaAaof  Ptolemy, and  the Por- 
parariae  of  Juba,  lanzarote,  with  the  smaller  islands 
of  A leyrama  and  Graciosa,  and  so  excluding  Madeira. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
should  compare  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  o £ 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  Pliny  from 
Juba  and  Sebusns.  Of  those,  respecting  the  identi- 
fication of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  Canaria,  which 
is  still  so  called,  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  dogs  which  ran  wild  there ; 
the  lofty  snow -clad  peak  of  Tenerife  shows  at  a glance 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Nivaria;  while  Ferro  marks 
the  place  of  the  chief  meridian  from  which  longitudes 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  nutional  observatories  : the 
old  practice  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
first  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  through  the  group, 
without  specifying  the  exact  bland.  (PtoL  i.  1*2. 
§§  11,  12,  etilib.)  [P.  S.] 

F0RUL1  (♦dpouAoi),  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxvL  11),  on  the 
road  from  Ami  tern um  to  Interocrea.  It  b men- 
tioned by  Virgil  among  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Sabines  (.4m.  vii.  714),  as  well  as  by  his  imitator 
Silius  Italic  us  (viii.  417);  but  in  later  time*  it 
appears  to  have  been  a mere  village  or  vicus  de- 
pendent upon  Amitenram.  (Liv.  L e.  ; I ic/wi 
Forulani,  Inscr.  ap.  Romanclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  333 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3794.)  Strabo  describe#  it  (v.  p.228) 
as  built  ou  a rock,  in  a position  better  suited  for 
a band  of  outlaws  than  fur  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  Ciritd  Tows- 
masa , about  5 miles  from  Aniiternum,  where  there 
ore  numerous  ancient  remains,  and  the  inscriptions 
above  cited  were  discovered.  The  distance  fror* 
Antrodoco  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed by  the  Tab.  Peut.  from  Interocrea  to  “Eruli* 
which  name  b evidently  a corruption  of  Foruli. 
The  precise  situation  of  Cirita  Tom  masa  scarcely 
corresponds  with  the  expressions  of  Strabo,  but  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them.  (Komanelii,  L c.;  Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  dell'  Inst.  vol.  vi.  p.  109  ; Chaupy,  Matson 
dllorace.  vol.  iii.  pp.  124 — 126.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  ALLIENI,  a city  of  Gallia  Cbalpina, 
mentiuned  only  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  6)  during  the 
civil  won  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  a.d.  69.  but 
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in  a manner  that  affords  little  clue  t<*  its  position, 
ctxcept  that  it  was  situated  on  some  river,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  it  was  important  to  defend.  Cluver 
wra.H  inclined  to  place  it  at  Ferrara , on  the  Po ; 
others  have  fixed  on  Legnago,  on  the  Adige . between 
Mantua  and  Padua , which  is  certainly  the  more 
probable  site,  and  agrees  better  with  the  movements 
of  the  campaign.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  155;  Orell.  ad 
Tac.  Lc.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  APPI1  (tApoy  *Amrlov:  Eth.  Foroap- 
pi etuis),  a town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  43  miles 
from  Rome.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
visual  resting-place  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  journey  from  Rome,  though  he  himself 
sand  his  companion  thought  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
K^Sat.  i.  5.  3—6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  travellers  on  the  Appian  Way  to  embark 
on  a canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tarracina.  (Hor.  L c. ; Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

“ Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis.” 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  10),  as 
well  as  in  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome  (Act. 
A post,  xxviii.  1 5 ),  as  one  of  the  usual  halting-places 
on  the  Appian  Way:  on  both  occasions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ties  Tabemae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  miles  nearer  the  city  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107  ; Itm.  Hier.  p.  611).  Its  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  the  marshes,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  Appii 
was  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecns,  who  first 
constructed  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  the  place  appears  to  have  always 
continued  nnder  the  patronage  of  his  family.  (Snet. 
Tib.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a consi- 
derable town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.s.  9.;  Orell.  Inscr.  780.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitants  on  the  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  as  by  the  43rd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preserved,  at  a spot  distant  four  miles  from 
the  place  still  called  Treponti,  the  ancient  Tripon- 
tlam  or  Tripuntium.  (Cbaupy,  Maison  (THorace , 
vol.  iii.  pp.  387 — 452;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  pp. 
99, 100.)  [Via  Appia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  AURELII,  a town  or  village  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  24  miles  from  Centumcellae 
and  25  from  Cosa.  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  291.)  The 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Pent 
are  altogether  confused) ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Aurelii  was  placed  at  or  near 
Montalto,  on  the  river  Flora,  at  the  place  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the  con-  j 
struction  of  the  high  road  of  the  same  name;  but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  account.  [Via  Au- 
rkua.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  the 
Forum  Aurelium  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Catiline.  (Cic.  m Cat  i.  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  incidental  mention,  its  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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| FORUM  BIBALO'RUM.  [Gallaecia.] 
FORUM  CASS1I,  a town  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
M.P.  beyond  Sutrium,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  286; 
Tab.  Pent.')  The  distinct  traces  of  the  Via  Cassia 
enable  us  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a mile  NE. 
of  Vetralla,  where  an  ancient  church  still  retains  the 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Forcassi,  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant.  The  inhabitants 
migrated  daring  the  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Vetralla.  (Dennis,  Etruria , vol.  i.  p. 
245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGURRORUM,  or 
GIGURRORUM.  [Astdrks.] 

FORUM  CL  AUDI  I.  Ptolemy  (iii.  I)  mentions 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones  [Cen- 
trones], Fomin  Claudii  and  Axima  (Aisme).  As 
there  is  a place  called  Centron  in  the  valley  of 
A isme,  it  is  probable  that  Centron  marks  the  site  of 
a place  called  Centrones,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  usual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a people  to  be 
substituted  for  that  of  th«  ir  chief  place.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Centron  represents  Forum 
Claudii.  Guichenon  (cited  by  D’Anville)  gives  two 
inscriptions  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  A isme ; 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,  the 
names  Forum  Claudii  and  Centrones  occur  thus  — 
Forocl.  centron.  This  might  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  Forum  Claudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII  VALLENSIUM  0CT0DU- 
RENSIUM.  [Octodurus.] 

FORUM  CLODII,  a town  of  Etruria,  situated 
(as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 50) 
among  the  towns  of  Southern  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
nine  itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blera  ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confused 
or  corrupt.  Hence  its  position  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained  ; it  is  commonly  placed  at  Oriuolo , 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Bracciano  (Sabate);  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  ancient  remains 
at  that  place,  and  the  point  is  still  doubtful.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent. ; Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CORNELII  (*Apou  Kopvtjxiov,  Strab.; 
♦dpov  K oprrjXtov,  Ptol.;  KopyijXluu  ayopd.  Dion 
Cass.  : Eth.  Forocoroeliensis : Imola ),  a considerable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  Fa- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Santemo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  ilL  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  100,  127,  287  ; Itin.  Uier.  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  foundation  by  the 
dictator  Sulla  (Prudent.  Peristeph.  9,  init),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  already  a place  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Caesar;  as,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  occupied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quarters  there.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  5 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  have  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  epigrams  during  a residence  in  this 
town  (iii.  1.  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town.  (Grnter, 
Inscr.  p.  518.  4,  Ac.)  Its  name  is  again  men- 
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tionM  daring  the  Gothic  Wars,  and  as  late  as  the 
seventh  century  1*.  Diaconus  ranks  it  among  the 
u locuplctes  urbes”  of  the  province  of  Aeinilla.  He 
tell*  us  that  it  had  a citadel  (cast nun),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  from  whence  the  modern  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Jrnola.  (Prooop.  B.  G.  ii.  19; 
1\  Diac.  ii.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DECII,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  a.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  wholly  unknown.  It  has  been  identified 
by  Cluver  with  the  “ Foroecri"  of  the  Tabula;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  latter  name 
is  probably  corrupted  from  Forocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogous  to  Interocrea.  (Cluver,  /to/.  p.  690  ; 
Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Foruin  Decii  was  situated  much  further 
S..  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Novum  ( Vet- 
covin').  fB.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
(♦dpo*  Aiovyovrruy  'lovyovvriy,  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 31),  a town  of  Trans  pad  ane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  Ptolemy,  who  place*  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergomum;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [K.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOMITII,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  ( Nimei ) to  Narbo 
{Narbonne').  The  distance  from  Cesscro  {St.  Ti- 
ber!) on  the  Hcranlt  to  Forum  Domhai  is  18  M.  P.; 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Forum  Domitii  to  Sextantio  ( Souttantion ).  which  is 
a few  miles  west  of  Montpellier.  Though  Forum 
Domitii  lies  between  two  well-known  places,  its  po- 
sition is  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbu-<,  who  defeated  the  All obroges  (Liv.  Epit. 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Font 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Fonteius.  [G.  L.J 
FORUM  FLAMINII  (4*dpo?  Strab. ; 

♦dpov  4>A.aiut'iou,  Ptol. ; Eth.  Foroflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  3 miles  from 
Fulginium.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constructed  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  situated.  B.c.  220:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a municipal  town  of  some  consideration. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227  ; Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol. iii.  1. 
§ 54;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  347.  1 ; Orell.  Inter.  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  emperors  Callus  and  Volusia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  a.  d.  256.  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann. ; Cluver, 
/to/,  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
“ civitas  " in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
the  see  of  a bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulginium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3 miles  from  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nuceria:  but  the  ruins  which,  according  to 
Uolstenius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a place  called  5. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  (or  in  Forijtamma),  are 
hardly  2 miles  from  the  former  city.  {Itin.  Ant  p. 
125;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peut.;  Holsten. Not 
ad  Cluv.  p.  92.)  [K.H.B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  (Valema\  a town  of  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
“ nobilia  oppida " of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  lie  adds  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  “ Valentinum  ” (“  Forum  Fulvii,  quod 
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| Valentinum  r),  though  no  other  place  of  the  teat 
is  known.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tabula.  a 
a manner  that  would  afford  but  little  clue  to  its  po- 
sition; but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  from  A*u 
(corruptly  written  Hand)  accords  with  the  posh* 
of  the  modem  1 alemtt,  a considerable  town  at  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po , about  16  miles  below  Catsie, 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  uh 
epithet  of  Valentinum  given  to  the  ancient  city,  h 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Forum  Fulriense)** 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a body  of  troups. 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Padus  at  tin 
point.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  7 ; Not  Dign.  ii.  p.  121 ; Td. 
Pent)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM  (’A yop*  KtXrm.  Ap 
pian),  a village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Matin 
aud  Bononia.  It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  scene  d 
the  first  battle  between  M.  Antonios  and  the  ca- 
suls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  The  forces  of  Paaea. 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antonia.-, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defeated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded  : bit 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  rear  of 
Antonios,  when  be  was  withdrawing  to  reoceopv 
Forum  Gallorum,  completely  routed  his  form  sod 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  before  Matira. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  April. 
b.c.  43,  twelve  days  before  the  more  decisive  action 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Serv.  Solficias 
Galba,  in  a letter  to  Cicero:  from  his  account  w* 
learn  that  the  place  called  Forum  Gallorum  a 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  was  situated  cn 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  here,  as  through  great 
part  of  its  course,  was  a raised  causeway,  with  lew 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic.  ad  Fean.  x.  30; 
Appian,  B.C.  iii.  66  — 70;  Dion  Cass,  xlri.37; 
Frontin.  Strat  ii.  5.  § 39.)  Nor  did  it  ever  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a town:  and  though  its  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingcriana,  its  omu&im 
from  all  the  other  Itineraries  shows  that  it  was  soil 
only  a village.  The  distances  there  given  (8  miles 
from  Mutina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
Cattel  F ranco.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLO'RUM.  [Ilergktes.] 
FORUM  HADRIANL  One  of  the  roads  which 
the  Table  marks  from  Lugdunum  Uatavorum  {En- 
ded) to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen),  passes  through 
Flenio  [Flknio].  Between  Lugdunum  and  Flenio 
is  Forum  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  from 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  do 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a place  named  Poor- 
bourg.  Excavation*  have  been  made  on  this  site, 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  pavements,  coins,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukert,  Gai- 
lien , p.  532.)  [G.  L] 

FORUM  JULII  (Frtjut),  a town  of  Gallia  N*r- 
bonensis  an  the  coast  between  Telo  Marti  us  {Ton* 
Ion ) and  the  Varus  (Far).  Strabo  (p.  184)  calls 
it  &6por  TouAtor,  and  a naval  station  of  Caesar  Au- 
gustus, situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolis,  and 
distant  from  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  But  the 
name  Forum  Julii  existed  before  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  a letter  ot  Plancus 
to  Cicero,  b.  c.  43  {ad  Fam  x.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Forum  Vocooii  to  Forum  Julii  (x. 

1 7).  We  may  infer  that  it  took  its  name  from  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  evidence  about 
what  be  did  to  the  place,  and  that  Augustus  improved 
it.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  names  it  “ Foruin  Julii  Octav*a> 
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rum  Colonia  quae  Pacensis  appellatur  et  Cl&ssica."  1 
The  river  Argenteus  was  wilhin  its  limits.  (Ptol.  I 
iL  1 0.)  The  name  Octavanorum,  mentioned  also  by  ! 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  supposed  to  show  that  a detachment 
frvm  the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Classica  is  probably  derived  from  the  fleet  being  sta- 
tioned here  by  Augustus.  The  place  has  the  va- 
rious names  of  Oppidum  Forojuliense  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  5);  Forum  Julium  Narbonensis  G&lliae  Colonia 
{Ann.  ii.  63);  Colonia  Forojuliensis  (Tacit.  Hist. 
iL  14). 

Forum  Julii  was  a naval  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augustus  took  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Gallic  coast  (Tacit. 
Arm.  iv.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  (Tacit,  Agric.  4);  and  an 
old  and  distinguished  Colonia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it 
The  sauce  called  “ garuin  ” was  made  here.  (Plin. 
xxxi.  7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus,  which  river 
flows  a little  to  the  west  of  Forum  Julii.  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
still  remain ; but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Roman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1 680  feet.  These 
dimensions  show  that  the  port  of  Forum  Julium 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Trajan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Cellae,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antium.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  Frtjus , except  a small  lagune,  near  a quay 
of  Roman  construction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port. 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modern. 

There  is  a triumphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  feet.  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Treves.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a concave 
semicircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siagne  from  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  parts  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frtjus  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port.  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Roman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
and  there  were  roads  from  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  Massilia,  and  Arelatc.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
J-c.  ; Walckenaer,  Geog.  <fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ; Ukert, 
Gtillien,  p.  429;  Richard  et  liocquet,  Guide  du 
Voyageur , p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  (4>6pos  louAioi, 
Ptol. : Eth.  Forojuliensis  : Civulale  di  Friuli ),  a 
city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Cami,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Venetia.  [Cabni.]  Paulus  Diaconus 
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ascribes  its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar  (P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
corrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
fact.  It  appears  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a sort 
of  central  place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Cami,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny’s 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  be  enumerates  the  u Forojulienses  cog  no- 
mine Transpadani  ” among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptolemy  calls  it  a Roman  colony,  and  it  appears 
to  have  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  Aquileia,  a.  d.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulers  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 

iii.  1.  s.  29;  Cassiod.  Varr.  xii.26;  P.  Diac.  ii.  14, 

iv.  28,  38.) 

Forum  Julii  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli:  the  modem 
town  being  called  Cividad  or  Cividale,  obviously  a 
corruption  of  “ Civitas.” 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Forum  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Cividale.  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a very  late  period,  and 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  Very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. ( Annali  delT  Inst.  Arch.  1835,  pp.  213 — 
220;  Bullett.  d.  Inst.  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  4*  Forum  Julii 
Irionsiutn  ” (Orell.  Inscr.  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.  [Iria.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  municipal  towns  of 

Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  u Foro- 
julienscs  cognomino  Concubienses;"  bnt  these,  as 
well  as  the  “ Forobrentani,”  who  immediately  follow 
them,  arc  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  JULIUM.  [Illiturois.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDI.  [Rkgium  Lefidum.] 

FORUM  L1CIN1I,  a town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  a.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Licinitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a city  of  the  Orobii,  a people  men- 
tioned by  Cato;  though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a Roman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment. From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comura  and  Bcr- 
gomum,  and  has  been  fixed,  plausibly  enough, 
though  only  conjecturally,  at  a place  called  Incino , 
near  the  sinall  town  of  Erba , on  the  road  from  Como 
to  Iacco , and  about  7 miles  from  the  former  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Alemoria  intomo  U Piano 
(T  Erba , Como,  1831.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  LIGNKUM,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  rood  from  Caesar  Augusta  (Saragoso), 
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in  Spain,  to  Beneharmum,  in  Gallia.  [Brxehar- 
mum.]  The  distance  from  Summus  Pyrenaeus  to 
Forum  Ligneum  is  marked  5.  and  from  Forum  Lig- 
neum  to  Aspaluca  ( Pont  I*squit),  7.  Walckenaer 
takes  these  distances  to  be  Gallic  leagues,  though 
one  would  suppose  that  they  are  Roman  miles.  How- 
ever, distances  measured  in  a mountain  pass  are 
very  loose ; and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  exact 
position  of  Forum  Ligneum.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  UMICOBUM.  [ Lima.] 

FORUM  LIVII  {Forli),  a town  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aetnilia,  between  Fa- 
vent  ia  and  Caesena.  Its  foundation  is  commonly 
ascribed  by  local  historians  to  Lirius  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Its  name  is  not 
foand  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  region; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  M.  P.  from 
Caesena  and  10  from  Faventia.  It  therefore  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modem  city  of  Forli,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Montone,  the  Vitis  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  287;  I tin.  Hier. 
p.  616  ; Tab.  Pent.)  In  A.D.  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nuptials  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athaulfus  (Jomand.  Get.  31), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.  The  modem  city  of  Forli , on  the  con- 
trary, is  a populous  and  flourishing  place.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FORUM  NERONIS.  [CARrKNTORAcric.] 
FORUM  NOVUM.  1.  ( Eth . Foronovanus  : 
Vescovio ),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iiL 
12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  255.)  From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Roman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.  Its  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a place  called  Vescovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  church),  about  3 miles  W.  of 
Atpra  (Casperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Correse  (Cures). 
Here  there  are  considerable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  Cluver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  clearly 
identified  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Norum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
Foronorani.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  : it  subse- 
quently became  the  see  of  a bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  II  Vescovio  di  Sabina.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  “ Ecclesia  Cathedralis  Sabinorum.**  (Cluver, 
Jtal.  p.  675;  Ilolsten.  Not.  p.  107  pChaupy,  Maison 
d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Fomin  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Forum 
Decii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clae  to  its  situation. 

2.  A town  of  Gallia  C is padana, known  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a muni- 
cipal town  (“  Municipium  Foronovanorum,”  Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  thore  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fomin 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fomoro, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Taro,  15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  place  culled  by  P.  Diaconus 
u Foreman uin,"  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
* castra  Aeiniliae.”  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A town  of  Samniutn,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Beneventom 
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on  the  rood  to  Eqnus  Tuticns;  this  distance  fixa  it 
at  Duonatbergo,  a spot  where  numeroas  ccaas  a w 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  {Tab.  FmL\ 
I tin.  Ilier.  p.  610;  Mommsen,  in  BnlietL  d.  IuL 
1848,  p.  7.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  NARBASORUM.  [Gallakll] 

FORUM  POP1LII.  1.  {ForUmpopoHysmmL 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  about  half-way  betww: 
Forum  Livii  and  Caesena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (ia.  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Gallia  C»|a- 
dana,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  Jmiala 
Itinerary,  in  both  of  which  the  name  is  writes 
“ Fore  PoptdLn  The  latter  calls  it  a 44  civitas,"  bet 
the  total  omission  of  its  name  in  the  same  mate  v 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  prove*  that  it  *a» 
(in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times)  but  a mo- 
town.  {/tin.  Hier.  p.  616;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Plisr  » 
situated  in  the  Falemian  district  (M  Foropopuhnse 
ex  Fulerno,”  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9):  it  is  also  noticed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ♦dpor  IlsrAlw 
(Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 68),  and  incidentally  by  Dtcordw 
(L  21),  who  tells  us  that  near  it  were  the  remains  <f 
a very  ancient  city,  which  had  been  long  desolate, 
called  Larissa  and  of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  mins  t « 
which  he  refers  are  unknown,  but  it  appears  fn«n  ha 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Forum  Popilii 
(ayopa  TIoriAla),  must  have  been  situated  in  the 
hilly  district  in  the  N.  of  Campania:  Ptolemy  ip- 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Capas  aid 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  determined 
We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233.  "bar 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  that  it  rrwirsi 
a body  of  colonists  under  Augustas,  to  which  a fresh 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Vespasian. 

3.  A town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occurs  in  a manner  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its  positke,  the 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  being  altogether  coo- 
fused.  But  a remarkable  inscription  fated  at  a 
place  called  Polio  in  the  Valle  di  Diano,  lares 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  site  of  the 
Forum  Popilii.  This  inscription  records  the  con- 
struction by  a Roman  magistrate  (whose  name  ii 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a high  road  from  Capaa  to 
Rhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  places:  and  a comparison  of  these  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
modern  village  of  Polla  is  the  Forum  Popdii,  and 
that  the  magistrate’s  name  which  has  disappear! 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  erroneously  sup- 
plied by  some  writers  as  that  of  M.  AqmUius,  *** 
in  reality  that  of  P.  l’opilius  Laenas,  who  was  pc*** 
in  B.C.  134.  (hlanncrt,  Geog.  row  Italia,  rod.  ii  p 
146;  Mommsen,  Inter.  R.N.  No.  C276;  Ritscbei, 
Mimum.  Epigr.  pp.  1 1, 12.)  From  this  document  we 
learn  that  Forum  Popilii  was  distant  51  M.  P.  trm 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.  [E.  H.  &]. 

FORUM  SEGUSIANORUM,  a town  of  the  Segu- 
siani  (Ptol.  ii.  8),  who  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum.  The  term Fcrom 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  Segusiam,  or  a 
place  where  a Convcntus  was  held ; and  the  place  has 
the  usual  mark  of  a capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Table- 
A place  called  Fetors , or  more  properly  Fair,  we*: 
of  Lyon,  represents  the  Forum  Segusianorum.  An 
inscription  was  found  at  Feurs,  as  it  seems  to  this 
effect : — “ Fatal  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  coteistunt. 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  Histoire  du  Forest  (Lj«» 
1671),  mentions  four  milestones  found  at  leers, 
with  the  inscriptions  I,  n,  ill,  uu,  each  preceded  by 
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which  means  lens*  or  league.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  a road  was  measured  from  this  Forum.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  inscription  c.  rvL.  r.  beg. 
i. i he  ha.  occurs  on  these  stones,  or  on  some  of  them. 
F rom  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Colonia,  with  the  title  of  Liberi,  which  Pliny  (iv. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segusiani.  44  The  historian  of  the 
Fortz  (Forest)  mentions  a Roman  copper  weight,  on 
which  were  marked  in  characters  of  silver  dkae 
seo.  f..  a circumstance  which  shows  that  the  Forum 
of  the  Segusiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
honour  which  we  know  to  have  beeu  conferred  on 
several  other  towns  in  Gaul."  (D'Anville.) 

The  Table  mentions  Forum  Segustavarum.  on  a 
road  from  Segodum  ( Rhodez ) to  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
and  it  is  the  next  place  to  Lugdunum.  Part  of  the 
ronte  is  this: — Icidmago  (Jusengeavx),  Aquis  Se- 
geste,  Foro  Segustavarum,  Lugdunum.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Augustonemetum  (Cler 
mont)  and  Lugdunum,  stands  thus  in  the  last  part: 
— Kodamna  (Rouanne),  Mediolanum  ( Mtylieu ), 
Foro  Segustavarum,  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  ( Notice , 
art.  Mediolanum)  supposes  that  Mediolanum  is 
wrongly  placed  in  the  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  Segusianorum  and  Lugdunum.  Walckenaer 
contends  that  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Forum  Segustavarum  is  a different  place  from 
Forum  Segusianorum,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Famay.  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
very  exact,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  seeing 
how  he  lias  applied  them  to  our  modern  maps.  But 
we  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
varum and  Segusianorum  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difference  in  a few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  close  resemblance,  and  the  liability  ‘ 
of  one  being  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  F ora  or  F orate  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pag  us  Forcnsis,  the  canton 
of  the  Forum.  Parts  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  to  Forum  Segusianorum  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  3 feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  rod  stones,  and  the 
inner  port  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Feurs  a few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a staircase.  The  church  of  Feurs  appears  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palais.  Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  under  the  ground,  the  fonr  milestones 
mentioned  above.  They  are  now  placed  in  a port  of 
the  town,  according  to  a recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D’Anville,  Notice , 
tfv. ; Walckenaer,  Grog.  tj-c.  vol.  i.  p.  332;  Ukcrt, 
Gallien;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide , c fc.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  SEMPR0XI1  (Qdpov  StpwpoSyior,  Strab. ; 
♦opus  Itpxpvviov,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Forosemproniensis: 
Fossombrone),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  16 
miles  from  Fonum  Fortnnae  (Fano),  on  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  r.  pt  227;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name : 
but  it  was  the  wily  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
tauros,  between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 
position  on  so  frequented  a highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risen  into  a place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
a flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
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pire.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 53;  Orell.  Inscr.  3774,  4039,  4063.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Roman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2 miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Fos- 
sombrone:  this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a mere  corruption  of 
Forum  SemproniL  (Calindri,  Statisticn  del  Pontif. 
Stato,  p.  121.)  The  latter  was  8 miles  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Intcrcisa,  or  the  Furlo.  [Ih- 
tercisa.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdrubal 
was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  and  Nercv 
in  b.  c.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Forum  Sempronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Mktaubur.]  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  TIBER1I,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9) 
among  the  Helvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D’Anville  guesses  Kaiserstuhl  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Haller  guesses  Zurzach  on 
the  Rhine,  where  there  are  Roman  walls.  Another 
guesses  Steckbom  on  the  Lake  of  Constant.  (Ukert, 
GaUien.)  [G.L.] 

FOIIUM  TRAJANI,  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tibula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  82.)  Ita 
site  is  fixed  at  a place  called  Fordongianus , on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tint  (Thyrsus),  about  16 
miles  from  Oristano,  where  there  are  considerable 
Roman  remains,  including  those  of  a bridge,  snd  of 
Thermae  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(Valery,  Voy.  en  Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  c.  35).  [E.H.B.] 
FORUM  TBUENTINOBUM  or  DBUENT1- 
NORUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Cbpadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  44  Municipium  Foro- 
druent.,”  for  Forodruentinorum.  As  the  name  ia 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  Bite  of  JBertinoro,  a 
small  episcopal  town  about  3 mile#  S.  of  Forlim- 
popoli;  this  however  is  a mere  conjecture.  (Gruter, 
Inscr.  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  Orell.  Inscr . 80; 
Clnver,  ItaL  p.  295.)  [E.  IL  B.] 

FORUM  V1BII  (Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 : 
Eth.  Forovibicnsis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  VagiennL  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mona  Vesulus  (Monte 
Viso),  and,  After  flowing  a short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  “ in  Forovibi- 
ensiumagro.”  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20:  Solin.  2.  § 25.)  As 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  account  of  the  subterraneous 
course  of  the  Padus,  it  aflords  us  no  assistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Forum  Vibii,  which 
must  havo  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  tlut  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saluzzo , 
but  on  the  N.  balk  of  the  Po , as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  theRegio  Transpadana.  [E.H.B.] 
FORUM  VOCONII,  a place  in  Gallia  KArbonensis, 
distant  from  Forum  Jnlii  [Forum  Julji;  Argek- 
tkub]  24  M.  P.,  as  it  appears  from  the  letter  of 
I’lancus  to  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D'Anville  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
conii  at  a place  called  Gonfaron , which  he  supposes 
to  be  a corruption  of  such  a word  os  Kocow-foron, 
which  he  invents  for  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  ia 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  Le  C'anet;  and 
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others  fix  it  at  Vulauban,  east  of  Le  Carnet  Pliny 
£iii.  5)  calls  Forum  Voconii  a Latin  town,  that  is,  it 
had  the  Latinitas.  [G.  L.J 

FORUM  VULCANL  [Puteoli.] 

FOSI,  a small  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  Tacitus  ( Germ.  36)  relates  of 
them,  viz.,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Cberusd, 
and  became  involved  with  them  in  their  ruin.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  Ferte,  in  BrurmcicL  are  gene-  , 
rally  looked  npn  as  the  country  once  inhabited  by 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fosenbrock  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
Langohardi.  [L.S.] 

FOSSA  CORBULO'NIS.  When  Corbulo  com- 
manded in  the  pArts  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
he  employed  his  men  in  making  a cut,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Mo&a  and  the  Rhenus,  “ qua  in- 
certa  Oceani  vetarentur.”  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  20.)  Some 
critics  have  proposed  to  change  “ vetarentur"  into 
44  vitarentur,”  but  probably  the  text  is  right.  Dion 
Cassius  (lx.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  b 8 stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  b somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  b right.  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Greek  historian  gives,  was,  u that 
the  rivers  might  not  flood  the  country,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;”  an  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  agree  with  44  vetarentur ” 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bulo’s  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  b the  channel  which  runs 
from  I^eiden,  past  Delft,  to  M na*land-tluyt  near 
Vlaard ingen  (Flenium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  proper,  runs  past  Leiden , and  was  a more 
considerable  stream  in  the  Roman  period  than  it  b 
now.  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSIA'NA.  [Fi.evo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  MARIA  NA  or  FOSSAE  MARIA'XAE. 
Plutarch  (.Varna,  c.  15)  gives  a sufficiently  clear 
account  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marius,  b.  c.  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Teutones  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  hb  camp  near  the  Rhone. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  44  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
supplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Marius 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a great 
cut,  into  which  he  diverted  a large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a con- 
venient point  on  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a deep  outlet, 
which  had  water  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safo  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marius.”  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhone.  Strabo  (p.  1 83) — after  quoting  Polybius, 
who  says  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  : “but 
Manus,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstructed  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliots,  as  a reward  for  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  sailed  up  and  down. 
However,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  continue, 
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owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  alhrmm. 
and  the  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  canned  be  wtn, 
even  when  a vessel  b near,  in  foggy  weather:  where- 
fore the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  beacons,  inakn^ 
the  country  their  own  in  every  way;  and  especuLj 
they  built  there  also  a temple  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temb,  having  taken  possession  of  the  part  which  is 
made  an  island  by  the  mouths  of  the  river.  Aad 
there  lies  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus,  a s «- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  have  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhodanus,  zed 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  semi 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be),— 
being  right  neither  in  one  thing  nor  the  other,  f r 
there  is  a hill  between,  which  separates  the  iiki 
from  the  river.”  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  as  far  as  Ma&salia,  and  he  then  de- 
scribes the  coast  as  far  as  the  Var.  Hb  description 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Manns 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone. 
Mela’s  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  w ay 
(ii.  5).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calb  one  of  the  mouths  the 
Rhodanus  the  Massaliotic  ; and  this  b the  most 
eastern  of  the  mouths.  (Polyb.  iii.  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  b cast  of,  the  Massaliotk  branch,  are 
“ the  canals  from  the  Rhodanus,  the  work  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  hb  name;  a lake  (stagnant) 
Mastramela;  a town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatid,  i&d 
above  it  the  stony  plains  (cam pi  lapidei).”  Tb« 
stony  plains  are  the  Crau,  an  extensive  fist  tract, 
which  b covered  with  stones.  Pliny’s  text  ba» 
“ Astromela,”  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  JUstre- 
mela,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  name  in  Stephanas 
Byzantinus  and  Avienus;  for  which  Walckeoaer 
finds  fault  with  him,  without  reason, — for  it  is  plan 
that,  as  44  stagnum  ” ends  with  41  m,”  the  Dext  word, 
if  it  began  with  41  m,"  might  easily  lose  it  in 
transcription 

The  Itineraries  also  place  the  FoRsa  Mariana  at 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  cast  he  has : Setius  hiD ; 
Fossae  Marianne:  the  west  mouth  of  the  Rhwie; 
and  the  east  mouth.  He  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  cast  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a mistake  in  a matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Walckeaaer 
(Gt*og.  iii.  p.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinae  for  Marianae  (Mapicmd  Qfoffm),  i* 
Ptolemy’s  text  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  “ Fossae  Marinae.”  There  b also  tbe 
reading  **  Fossae  Marinae,”  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckhcimer  (1524.)  The  two  words  might  easly 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  conjecture 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  mwle  a very 
great  mbtoke,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  hare 
been  transposed  in  hb  text,  without  transposing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  be  abocM 
place  in  hb  geography  Fossae  Marinae,  a name 
otherwise  unknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Marianae, 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geographers. 

The  best  and  most  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  France  (Statutiqw  d*  dep. 
dee  Bone  he*  du  Rhone)  states  that  the  canal  d 
Marius  ran  in  a straight  line  from  east  to  we«t  from 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  the  K tang  de  lE*totmn, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a mile  above  io 
mouth.  The  length  was  16  miles.  There  are 
many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in 
place  here  assigned  to  it.  The  village  of  Fo *, 
which  retains  the  name  of  this  canal,  stands  just 
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above  the  place  where  the  canal  entered  the  gulf. 
There  is  still  visible  on  one  of  the  sides  a long 
catting  made  in  the  ruck  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Fox  is  a large  marsh,  called  Le  Marais  de  Foz, 
which  the  canal  crossed.  This  marsh  ends  in  an 
dtang  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  tUmg  de 
Gal*] on.  where  was  the  outlet  of  the  Massaliot 
branch  of  the  11  hone  in  the  time  of  Marius.  The 
marsh  of  For,  along  the  whole  line,  where  the  canal 
is  supposed  to  have  run,  still  presents  a hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  makes  it  xvi  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (Foz)  to  M Ad  Gradum  Masai  li- 
tanorum,”  which  was  on  the  Rhone  •,  and  the  Itine- 
rary, which  gives  the  land  routes,  places  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (Arles').  The  order 
of  places  is:  Massilia,  Calcaria  (Calc aria] , Fossae 
Marianae  (Fax),  Arelate  : the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianae  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small.  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
33,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  Foz,  or  Fos-les-Martigues. 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  Crau.  the  Campi  Lapidei.  The  u Ad  Gradum  " 
seems  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
canal  of  Marius  joined  the  Rhone.  The  distance 
from  M Ad  Gradum  ” along  the  river  lip  to  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 

The  tt  Statistique,  &c."  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
reckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  Hang  of  the 
Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  Arles, 
of  Mont-Majous , and  of  Baux : this  dtang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Lourfrion,  a canal 
which  runs  from  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Organ.  It  Ls  further  stated  that  the  Loulrion  fed 
the  Fossae  Marianae ; and  that  Marius  also  made 
another  canal,  which  lias  since  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Craponne.  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doubtful ; but  the  canal  to  the  Rhone  from  the  Sto 
malinme  (etang  de  FEstovma,  or  Estruma,  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  bo  the  work  of  Marius. 
At  a place  called  PorU-du-Roi , in  front  of  the  bar 
of  Foz,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ; and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fossae  Marianae,  by  a semicircular 
building  open  to  the  sea,  as  a haven  and  station. 
The  bill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a hill 
between  Foz  and  litres.  Whether  Marius  made 
more  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  tclL  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a single  cut ; or,  at  least, 
some  small  cuts,  besides  the  large  cut.  This  great 
work  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  a monument  of  his 
talent  and  his  perseverance,  as  glorious  as  the 
victories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a barbaric 
deluge.  (D’Anrille,  Notice  ; Mela,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 
has  a good  note  on  the  Fossae ; Ukert,  G allien, 
p.  131,  &c„  which  contains  the  references  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.] 

FRANCI,  the  name  of  a confederation  of  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Chamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri, 
Chatti,  Mansi,  Tubanles,  Attuarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Cherusd  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(Atirel.  7),  about  a.  d.  240.  The  name  Franci  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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forming  the  confederation,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Claudian,  de  / V.  Con.  Hon.  446). 
These  Franci,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  D.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  their  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  established  the  great 
Frankish  empire.  But  their  history  belongs  to  the 
middle  ages.  [L.  S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Soletum  and  Lupiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratuentini  are  associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Keritutn,  a town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupui, 
Iter.  Venus,  p.  108;  Orell.  Inscr.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  described  by  Galateo  (de 
Situ  Tapygiae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Muro,  may  be 
those  of  Fratuertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fratuentum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRA'XINUS.  [Lusitania.] 

FREGELLAE  (♦peyrfAAoi,  Strab.;  ♦p£y«AAa, 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  +p«7«AAar<$f,  Fregellanns),  a city 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
hut  properly  a city  of  the  Volscians,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Trertw,  and  a short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Sidicini,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volscians,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnitcs.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  city;  but  m 
b.  c.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a colony 
of  Roman  citizens,  an  act  which  was  so  strongly 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Seco  d Samnito 
War.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23 ; Appian,  Samn.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Fregellae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  but  on  every 
occasion  recovered  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12,  28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus  upon  Rome,  in  b.  c. 
279,  he  is  said  to  have  ravaged  Fregellae  (“  Frege  lias 
populatus,"  Flor.  I 18.  § 24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
tually took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territory, 
is  uncertain.  At  a later  period  (b.  c.  211),  wo 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  citizens  had  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Liris,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
his  march  upon  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  city,  to  give  warning  of  his  approach.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a punishment  for  this  offence  their  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregellans  were  two  years 
afterwards  (n.  c.  209)  found  among  the  eighteen 
colonies  faithful  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii.  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  Marcellus  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26,27;  Plat.  Marc.  29).  It  is  singular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  time  distinguished 


* These  are  assigned  by  Romanelli  to  Sarmadium, 
a name  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Pliny,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  authority. 
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for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  should  have  subsequently 
taken  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  against  that  city, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  circumstances 
of  this  revolt  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  a symptom  of  the  dis- 
content  then  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  outbreak  was,  however,  pre- 
mature : Fregellae  alone  bad  to  bear  the  brunt  of- 
the  unequal  contest,  and  was  quickly  reduced  by 
the  praetor  L.  Opimius,  b.  c.  125.  The  city  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  a punishment  for  its  rebellion, 
and  appears  never  to  hare  again  arisen  to  prosperity : 
the  establishment  of  a new  colony  at  Fabrateria,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellae  from 
recovering  its  former  position.  (Liv.  Epit  lx. ; YelL 
Pat.  n.  6;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  8.  § 4;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
cfe  Fin.  v.  22 : Auct.  Rhet.  ad  Here**,  iv.  9,  15  ) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strsb.  v.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  found 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  Latium  : the  Fregel- 
Janutn  mentioned  in  tho  Itineraries  (I tin.  Ant. 
pp.  303,  305)  was  apparently  a station  distinct 
from  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  cited 
affirm  that  Fregellae  was  previous  to  its  destruction 
one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  imjiortant  cities  of 
Italy:  but  its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
an  i hence  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining it*  exact  site.  Ruins  of  a city  of  considerable 
erteut  haring  been  found  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Liris.  just  opposite  a spot  railed  Isoletta,  and  below 
the  village  of  S.  Giovanni  m Carico , these  bare  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregrilae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  themselves,  which  are  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  rains 
of  Fabrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  name. 
[Fabrateria.]  The  true  site  of  Fregellae  appears 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe'  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modern  town 
of  Crprano,  where  there  is  a plain  of  considerable 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
structions of  ancient  buildings  including  among 
others  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  built  in  a 
very  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  ground ; and  as  they  have  served  for  ages 
as  a quarry  for  the  supply  of  building  materials  to 
Crprano  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
the  substructions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opt  or  Opto,  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  “ Oppidan.*  (Chaupy,  Maison 
dUorace , voL  iii.  p.  475.)  This  position  rtf  Fregellae 
would  account  for  its  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modern  town  of  Crprano , which  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  is  supposed  by  the 
Abbd  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregellanuin 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  south  to  Fabrateria  Nova 
buforo  it  crossed  the  Liris.  The  remains  of  two 
ancient  hr  dges  of  Homan  imperial  times  at  the  latter 
place  clearly  prove  that  it  was  there  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  though  it  is  evident 
from  Livy's  narrative  (xxvi.  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal  the  bridges  were  close  to  Fregellae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,  and 
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would  reward,  a more  careful  inspection  of  the  loca- 
lities, especially  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  read*. 
(Chaupy,  /.  c.  p.  476;  RoinanelU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  377— 
381).  [E.H.  B.] 

FREGE'NAE  (♦prynwq  Strab.),  a maritime  to<m 
of  Etruria,  situated  between  Alsium  and  the  mock 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Itk. 
Ant.  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  t be 
“ coloniae  maritimae  * (xxxvi.  3) ; and  there  is  evert 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  at  the 
same  time  with  Alsium,  in  me.  245,  and  that  «« 
should  read  Frrgmat  for  Frtgtttae  in  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus (i.  14),  where  he  speaks  of  the  foundation 
of  these  two  colonies.  Thus  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
Epitome  of  the  1 9th  book  of  Livy,  where,  though 
Alsium  is  not  mentioned,  the  foundation  of  Fregwu* 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Brand usiurn,  which  Velleius 
refers  to  tbe  following  year.  (Veil.  Pat.  Lc.;  Liv. 
Epit.  xix.,  where  the  reading  Fregenae  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.,  though  the  old  editions  bare  Fre- 
gellae.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory : its  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation  (alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  viiL  475)  probably  prevented 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  and,  after  the  construction 
of  the  Porto*  August!  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. Hence,  though  its  name  is  found  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Rutiliux  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
and  no  rums  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  of  9 M.P.  from  Alsium.  and 
the  same  from  Port  us  August!  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  fix  its  position  with  certainty 
at  a spot  now  called  the  Torre  di  Maccartot.  just 
midway  between  Palo  and  Porto , and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  A rone.  (Clnver,  Ital.  p.  499;  Xibiw, 
Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  ii.  p.  280.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

FRENTA'Nl  (♦perrovew.  Strab.,  Ptol. ; ♦epw-roeoi, 
Pol.,  Dionys.),  a people  of  Central  Italy,  occupying 
the  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  tbe 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  the  Marracini.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Samnites,  with  whan 
they  were  closely  connected,  and  from  whom  they 
were  originally  descended  : hence,  Scylax  assigns  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  frontier*  cf 
Apulia  to  those  of  Picenum,  to  the  Samnites.  (ScyL 
§ 15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limit*  are  less  dearly  de- 
fined, and  there  i»  considerable  discrepancy  in  tbt 
statements  of  ancient  geographers : Larinum,  with 
its  territory  (extending  from  the  Tifernns  to  the 
Frento),  being  by  some  writers  termed  a city  of  the 
Freotani  (Ptol.  Hi.  1.  § 65),  while  the  mere  general 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  tbe 
river  Tifemus  ( Bifermo ) the  limit  of  tbe  two  coun- 
tries (Plin.  Hi.  12.  s.  17  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6).  The 
northern  boundary  of  tbe  Frentani  is  equally  un- 
certain ; both  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptolemy  ( L e. 
§ 19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagrus  or 
Sangro,  while  Pliny  extend*  their  limits  as  far  » 
the  Aternus,  and,  according  to  Mela,  they  pos*s«d 
the  mouths  both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinas. 
The  latter  statement  is  certainly  inaccurate;  and 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  tbe  Marracini  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aternus  down  to  its  mouth, 
while  the  Veetini  possessed  tbe  left  hank  (v.  p.  241) : 
hence,  the  former  people  must  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  tbe  mouth  of  the  Atercux 
Pliny’s  account  is,  however,  mare  near  tbe  truth 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ; for  it  is  cert**51 
that  Ortotsa  and  Anxacum,  both  of  which  are  siw* 
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nted  considerably  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagrus,  were 
Frentanian  cities.  The  latter  is  indeed  assigned  by 
Ptolemy  himself  to  that  people  (iii.  1.  § 65),  while 
Strata  also  terms  Ortona  tho  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Frentani  (iirlvtiov  ♦perrartiv,  v.  p 242),  but 
erroneously  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagrus. 
Hence,  their  confines  must  linre  approached  within 
a few  miles  of  the  Atemns,  though  without  actually 
abutting  upon  that  river.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probably  not  separated  from  the  Sanmites  by  any 
well-marked  natural  boundary,  but  occupied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
country  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea.  while  the 
more  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
included  in  Samnium. 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Strabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
rucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  common.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241). 
They,  however,  appear  in  history  as  a separate 
people,  having  their  own  national  organisation  ; and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Niebuhr)  have  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Rome.  Their  conduct 
during  the  long  straggle  between  the  Samnites 
and  Romnns  renders  this  almost  certain.  In  b.  c. 
319,  indeed,  when  their  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  history*,  they  appear  in  arms  against  Rome, 
but  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion (Liv.  ix.  16);  and  a few  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304),  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Frcntaui  are  mentioned,  together  with  thcMarsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mention  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  name  of  Oblacua,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Ueracleia.  (Dionys.  Fr.  Didot. 
xx.  2 ; Plut.  Pfjrrh.  16  ; Flor.  i.  18.  § 7).  They 
gave  a still  more  striking  proof  of  fidelity  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Roman 
cansc  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnites,  went  over  to  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; j 
SiL  Ital.  viii.  521,  xv.  567).  Throughout  this  pe-  i 
riod  they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  closely 
connected  in  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh-  | 
boure  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with  ! 
their  kinsm-  n the  Sanmites : hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  classes  the  Fcpntuni  with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
and  Vestini,  while  he  reckons  the  Samnites 
ratcly.  (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  Social  War,  n.c.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39;  Strab.  v.  p.  241):  they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

* The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  “Ferentani;” 
hut  the  conjecture  of  Sigonius  that  we  should  road 
u Frentani/’  is  supported  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  correct.  (See 
Alschcfski,  ad.  loc.\  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.) 
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Cicero,  a few  years  later,  as  sending  some  of  their 
chief  men  (“  Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,"  pro 
CluenL  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Cluentius,  a 
native  of  Larinnm.  Their  territory  was  traversed 
without  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  ot  the 
Civil  War,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23) : and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appears  in 
history.  Their  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus,  together  with  the  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  Marsi,  Ac.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  but  at  a 
later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Somuium,  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib. 
Col.  p.  206).  It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Abrvzzn  Citeriore  and  Sannio. 

The  territory  of  tile  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  more  lofty  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  flow  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic : the  principal  of  these, 
besides  the  Tifernus,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  are 
the  Trim i us  or  Trigno,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a good  port  at  its  mouth  (*•  Flumcn  Trinium  por- 
tuosum,”  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  and  the  Sagrus  or 
Sangro , a very  important  stream,  which  enters  the 
Adriutic  about  half  way  between  His  Ionium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a river 
which  it  places  between  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  and 
calls  “ Clotoris”  (?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  position  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  Aforo,  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  a few  miles  S.  of  Ortona. 
The  coast*  line  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  presents 
few  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natural  har- 
bours. The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  Termoli  (tinea)  and  the  Pmta 
della  Peima,  afford  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  are  few  in  number : but  the  topography  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
the  perverted  xeal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by*  the  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  Antichita  Frentane  (2  vols. 
8 vo.,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbate  Komanelli.  who 
was  a native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a very  uncritical 
performance ; but  the  author  was  led  nstray  princi- 
pally by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  an  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
century,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
forging,  or  at  least  corrupting  and  altering  them  in 
such  a manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mommsen, 
Inter.  Kegn.  Neap.,  Appendix,  p.  30  ) Romanelli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extensive  work  ( Antica  Topogra- 
Jia  Istorica  del  Regno  di  Napoli , 3 vols.  4 to.,  Naples, 
1818),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  Komanelli. 
Along  the  sea-coast  (proceeding  from  N.  to  8.)  were 
situated  Ortona,  Histonium,  and  Boca.  The  two 
former  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histonium  being  still 
extant  at  II  Vat  to  d'Ammonc : but  there  is  con.-idcr- 
able  difficulty  in  determining  the  site  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probability  at  Ter- 
moli [Buca]  ; the  arguments  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  place  it  at  Sta.  Maria  della  Penna  being 
based  principally  upon  the  spurious  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  existence  of  a town  called  Intcr- 
arnna,  supposed  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer  to  have 
3x2 
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occupied  the  site  of  Termoli,  is  derived  only  from 
the  same  apocryphal  source  ; and,  even  were  the  in- 
scription itself  authentic,  the  Interainna  there  meant 
is  probably  the  well-known  town  of  the  PraetntiL 
(Murat.  Inter,  p.  1050,  no.  7 ; Mommsen,  L c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani 
was  Ajixanum,  now  Lanciano;  but,  besides  this, 
Pliny  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
“ Carentini  snpemates  et  infemates,”  and  the  **  La- 
nuenses both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  un- 
known, and  the  site  of  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a place  called  1'alla- 
KUM,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  the  site 
of  which,  according  to  Rumanelli,  is  marked  by  exten- 
sive ruins  at  a place  called  Monte  di  Pallano , about 
3 miles  S.W.  of  A testa.  The  previous  station  given 
by  the  same  authority  is  called  u Annum  a name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  which 
is  unknown.  {Tab.  Pent.;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  31.) 
Uscosicm,  a place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histonium,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a spot  i ear  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Sinarca,  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Termoli, 
but  in  the  territory  of  Goglioniti,  where  considerable 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  arc  said  to  exist.  (Ro-  j 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  ruads  through  the  territory  of  the  Frentani. 
Tire  name  of  the  u Via  Trajana  Frentana  " rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  a dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  construction 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certain  that  an 
ancient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  from  Atemum  to  Larinum, 
keeping  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-coast,  but 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanum. 
The  stations  along  it  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary 


of  Antoninus : — 

Ostia  Atemi.  m.p. 

Angel  urn  (Angulus)  - x. 

Ortona  - - - xl 

Anxano  - xiii. 

Histooioa  - xxv. 

Uscosio  ...  rv. 

Arenio  (Larinum  ?)  - xiv. 


Of  these,  Angulus  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  between  Hadria  and  tho  Atemus. 
The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Atemus  at 
Pescara  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated  ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  over  the 
Sangro  between  Landano  and  II  Vasto , supplies 
a fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  rood  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  tlie  contrary,  strikes  inland,  from  the 
mouth  of  tlic  Atemus  to  Teate,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  again  between  Anxanum  and  Histonium  makes 
abend  inland  by  Annum  and  PaUannm.  The  distances 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
bably corrupt  They  stand  thus: — 


Ostia  Atemi.  m.  p. 

Teano  Marrucino  - xvL 

Ortona  - - - xi. 

Anxana  - - - iii. 

Annum  - iiil 

Pal  lan  um  - - xii. 

Is  Ionium  - - xxiii- 

Larinum. 


FRISU. 

There  exist  copper  coins  with  the  Osesax  legend — 
“ Frentrei,*’  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Ferenttun  is 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  some 
writers.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  indicate  the 
existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Firm  tram  as  the 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  1 6)  where  he  nys  — 
“Frentanos  vicit  vrbemque  ipsam — in  deditiooecc 
accepit,” — withont  naming  the  dty ; but  this  inference 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  (Friedlander, 
Oskische  Mitnzen,  p.  42  ; Millingen,  Ntanirmatiqne 
de  I Italic,  p.  180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRENTO  {Fortore\  a river  of  Apulia,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Hotelier,  and  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  erf 
Teanum  in  Apulia,  and,  consequently,  formed  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Larinum  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  country.  Pliny  tells  us  it  had  a 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  u flumes  por- 
tuosum  Frento:"  some  remains  of  this  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a place  called  Torre  di 
For  tore.  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  on  a scale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Ponte 
di  Civitate , from  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  known 
a*  Civitate , which  are  situated  at  a short  distance 
from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  rood  leading 
from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16; 
Tab.  Pent-,  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

FRETUM  GADITA'NUM,  HERCULEUM, 
TAKTESSIUM.  Ac.  [Gaditaxum  Fheti'm.] 
FRETUM  GALLICUM,  is  a name  which  Solinus 
(c.25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  separate 
Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  ( Agric . c.  40)  calls 
it  “Fretum  OceanL"  It  is  the  vopdpbs  Bptrarutos 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  both 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  this  narrow 
sea  a name;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
English  call  it  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  French 
sometimes  Pas  de  Calais.  [G.  L.] 

FR1GIDUS  FLUV1US,  a river  of  Venetia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cami,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
I the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Aemona  across  the  Julian 
Alps.  {/tin.  AnL  p.  128  ; Tab.  PetU.)  It  cau  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  \V ip  pack 
(in  Italian,  Vipao),  which  falls  into  the  Isonso 
(Son tius),  near  Gorizia.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  the  usurper  Eugeni  us  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Theodosius,  A.  D.  394.  Claudian,  in 
alluding  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extreme  coldness 
j of  the  waters  from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 

| (Claudian.  de  III.  Cons.  Honor.  99  ; Zosim,  iv.  58  ; 
Hist.  M isce.ll xil  p.  530.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

FKISIABO'NES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Betasii  [Be- 
tasii]. We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  them, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betasii ; nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  name  is  right,  for  the  Frisii  belong  to 
another  place.  The  “Frisaci”  appear  on  an  in- 
scription in  Grater,  but  this  is  a different  name. 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  authorities,  states  that 
Frisia  bones  is  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 
Frisaevones  (Grater,  p.  522,  7,  Ac.).  (Forbiger, 
Handbook,  ifc.  vol.  iii.  p.  254  ; Ukert,  GoUien, 
p.271.)  [G.L.] 

FRISII  (Frisones,  Paul.  Diac.  vi.  37  ; Fngooo, 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  23;  and  Friaei,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae- 
vones, in  inscriptions;  bpiaotoi,  PtoL  ii.  II.  § 11; 
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+pehri04,  Dion  Cass.  iiv.  32 ; tpitrtrorst,  Procop.  B.G. 
nr.  20),  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  North-western  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  Ingacvones.  They  inhabited 
the  country  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Ems,  so  as  to  be  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Bructeri,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Chauci.  Tacitus  ( Germ.  34)  distinguishes  between 
Frisii  Majorca  and  Minorca,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
Drusus  in  the  north  of  Holland , and  the  former  be- 
tween the  rivers  Klevua  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  the  name  of  Friesland.  Pliny 
mentions  a tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frisiabones,  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Frisii,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
[Frisiabones.] 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Romans  from  the  first, 
and  remained  fuithful  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Drusus.  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  of  the  governor  Olennius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24,  iv.  72,  xi.  19;  Dion  Casa.  Iiv.  32.)  Corbulo’s 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  a.  d.  47,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Rhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occasion,  their  kings 
Verritua  and  Malorix  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
they  behaved  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiiL  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  builed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  comp.  Latham  on  Tac. 
Germ.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FBUD1S  (♦potior  IkSoAoI)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana 
(Seine)  and  the  Promontory  Itium.  The  reading 
Gpovvov  InSoXai  in  Marcian  (p.  50)  is  conjectured 
by  Ukert  ( Gallien,  p.  146)  to  be  an  error  for 
Gpovbou  IkSoAcU.  D'Anville  supposes  that  Ptolemy’s 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.  L.] 

FRUSINO  (♦po»Kr»Kwr  or  +povotrowr  Eth.  Fro-  j 
sinas.  -at is:  Frosinone ),  a city  of  Latinm,  situated 
on  the  Via  Latina,  7 miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
that  city  and  Fregellac.  (I tin.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.)  | 
It  seems  to  have  I'een  originally  a Volscian  city, 
though  entertaining  close  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans:  hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  history,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  exciting  the  liemicans  to  revolt 
against  Rome.  For  this  offence  the  city  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
i.;  Diod.  xx.  80.) 

Frusino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inarch  of  Hannibal  against  Rome,  b.  c.  211  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9),  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Plautus,  Capt.  iv.  2.  103).  Silius  Itali- 
cus  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
character  of  its  inhabitants  (viii.  398,  xii.  532). 
Cicero  appears  to  liave  possessed  a farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  Atticos  {ad  Att.  xi.  4,  13).  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
colony  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a place  of  only 
municipal  raok,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium.  Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a respectable  country  towu 
where  houses  were  cheap.  (Juv.  iii.  224;  Strab.  v. 
p.  237 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 , Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 63.)  Its  ex- 
istence at  a later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  b now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Costs  (K 6oat,  Strab.)  about  5 miles  abeve  its 
confluence  with  the  Sacco  (Trerus).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  ( ij  ♦owrfxa  Aiprrj,  Strab.: 
Logo  Fucino  or  Logo  di  Celano),  a lake  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marai,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  of  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  u in  size 
like  a sea”  (vtAayla  ib  pFyedos,  v.  p.  240);  but 
thb  expression  would  convey  a very  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude:  it  b,  however,  the  largest 
lake  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  of  Trasimene  and  VuLsinii.  Its  circumference 
b variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  b nearly  oval;  and  it  b situated  in  a basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  without  am* 
visible  natural  outlet.  In  a geographical  {mint  of 
view  the  lake  Fucinus  is  of  importance  as  being  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsub  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  a line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentuin.  It  would  there- 
fore have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  “ Umbili- 
cus Italiae.”  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  {xml  of  Cutilia.  [Cutiuak  Lacus. ] 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  b itself  at  a consider- 
able elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Monte  Vtlino  attains  the  elevation  of  8180 
feet.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Lirb  and  the  Gizio.  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  sloping,  and  separated 
only  by  a very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  or  Salto,  which  flow  towards  Rieti  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fucinus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  v.  p.240; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  11),  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (surnamed  Fu- 
censb  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [Alba 
Fucknsis.]  Alba  stood  on  a hill  about  3 miles 
from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  Marru- 
bium,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  vbible  at  S.  Benedetto.  Cerkknnta,  also  a 
Mansic  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sta.  Felicita,  about 
2 miles  N.  of  Marrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  Imcus  or 
Forca  Caruso,  which  afforded  the  only  communi- 
cation from  the  basin  of  the  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
A tern  us  and  the  Adriatic.  On  the  W.  shore  of  tha 
3 n 3 
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lake  stood  the  Luces  Awgitiae,  a sanctuary  and 
sacred  grove  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  who  was  in  all 
probability  a native  Margie  divinity,  whose  sup- 
posed connection  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  tact  of  her  presiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  incantations  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
famous.  [Maksi.]  At  a later  period  there  grew 
np  a town  upon  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Axoitia,  but  must  have  also  been  currently 
known  as  Lucas;  for  we  find  the  Lucenses  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Marsh  and 
the  name  is  still  retained  bv  the  modem  village  of 
Luco  or  Lugo.  [Lucus  Asgitiak.]  The  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  associates  the  grove  of 
Angitiawith  the  “ glassy  waters  *'  of  the  F m inus,  are 
well  known.  (Virg.  Atn.  vii.  "59;  SiL  Ital.  iv.  344.) 

According  to  a tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Solinu*  there  had  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of  ; 
the  Fucinus  a town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2.  § 6):  and  Holstcniiu  tells  us 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  still  preserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
city  were  visible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Txuacco  and  Ortucchio.  near  the  S.  1 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Moisten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  154.) 
But  the  whole  story  has  a very  fabulous  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fucinus  was,  i 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a river  called  the  Pitonms, 
without  their  waters  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
p.  16;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.  xxxi.  3.  s.  24.)  The  | 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singulur  in  this  case,  because  the  Fucinus  has  no 
visible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing  from  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
surplus  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a sub- 
terrauean  channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a spot 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Luco,  is  distinctly  viable,  and 
ia  still  called  La  Pedogna , a name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  ancient  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  into  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  Giovtnco,  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marrubium,  and  is  a perennial  stream  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  logo  di  Scanno  ; this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonius  of  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinus  sink  into  a chasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  Pedogna,  from  which  they  emerge  (as  is  often 
th  • case  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point;  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Lyco- 
phron,  whose  expressions  are  unusually  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  tlie  Fucinus  into  that  of  Alixrn 
♦<jp#n7  Mapattevls  (Alex.  1275).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  conceived  that  they  could  recog- 
nise the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  from 
their  snbtenranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appeara 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  tlian  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in  antiquity: 
Strabo  states  it  as  a well  known  fact;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Mania,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
*ta  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peiigni,  flowed 
through  the  Marsi  and  tiie  lake  Fucinus,  then  sunk 
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| into  a cavern  and  ultimately  emerged  in  the  territory 
of  Tibur,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  an  aqueduct 
| to  Rome.  Statins  also  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Marcia 
as  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  Morale  mountains. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  240  ; Plin.  xxxi.  3.  a.  24 ; SliL 
Sile.  i.  3.) 

The  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Fucinus  were, 
however,  often  insufficient  to  carry  off  its  surplus 
waters;  and  the  lake  was  in  consequence  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  when  it  overflowed  the  low  grounds  <n 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  mischief.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  it  sometimes  swelled  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  others 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  a considerable  tract, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  culture.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  evils  arising 
from  this  cause,  by  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  kke  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  designs 
entertained  by  Caesar,  but  frustrated  by  his  death. 
(Suet.  Coe*.  44.)  Ita  execution  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Augustus  by  the  Mansi,  but 
without  effect,  and  it  was  reserved  fur  Claudios 
to  accomplish  this  great  work.  The  main  difficulty 
consisted  in  the  hardness  of  the  limestooe  rock 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  cut:  the  length 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  three  Roman  miles 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  he 
tells  us  that  30,000  workmen  were  employed  on  it 
continuously  for  a period  of  1 1 years.  The  opening 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a mock  naval  combat  was  exhibited  on 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
fective arrangements,  a catastrophe  ensued,  in  which 
many  persons  lust  their  lives,  and  the  emperor  him- 
[ self  narrowly  escaped.  (Suet.  Claud.  20.  21,  32; 

I Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56,  57;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  33.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  answered 
j its  purpose  at  the  time ; but  Nero,  through  hatred 
! of  Claudius,  suffered  the  works  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  restore  them, 
on  which  account  his  biographer  gives  him  the  credit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (Plin.  xxxri.  15.  s.  24; 
Spartian.  //<u2r.  22,  who  says  briefly,  **  F oemum 
emiait.”)  From  this  period  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count of  it ; but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
I in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  by  the 
falling  in  of  stones  and  earth  from  above;  and  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  year  1240 
to  the  present  day  to  clear  it  out,  and  restore  it  to  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  been  hitherto  without 
effect.  It  is,  however,  readily  accessible  at  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  attests 
the  justice  of  Pliny's  admiration,  who  deservedly 
ranks  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofs  of  Roman 
greatness.  (Plia.  /.  c.)  The  whole  work  was  exa- 
mined in  detail  and  described,  in  1825,  by  a Nea- 
politan engineer  named  Rivera:  the  results  of  his 
researches  are  given  by  Kramer,  whose  excellent 
tnonography  of  the  lake  Furious  (Der  Fuciner  See, 
4to.  Berlin,  1839)  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
ono  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  has  been 
generally  followed  in  the  present  article.  [K.  H.  B.] 

* The  actual  length,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments ot  Rivera,  is  21,395  palms,  or  about  15.600 

English  feet.  (Kramer,  Der  Fuciaer  See,  p.  40.) 
The  Monte  Saldana,  through  the  solid  liuiestuns 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 


FULGIXIUM. 

FULGPNIUM  (+ov\Jti*tor,  App. : Eth.  Fulginas, 
-fttis : Foligno).  a municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated 
on  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  only  8 miles  from  Me* 
Tania,  and  3 from  Forum  Flaminii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  by 
Strabo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  But  we  leam  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  a municipal  town,  though  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a praefectura.  (Municipium 
F ulginas.  Praefert  ura  F nlginas,  Cic.  Fr.  ap.  Priscian. 
▼ii.  14.  § 70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a “ foederata 
civitafl**  rests  upon  the  false  reading  of  M Fulgina- 
tiom  ” for  “ Iguvinatium”  in  Cic.  pro  Baib.  20.  See 
Orelli,  ad  loc.)  It  is  mentioned  also  daring  the 
Ferusian  War  in  b.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by  , 
Ventidius  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  35.)  Silius  Itaiicus  describes  it 
us  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (riii. 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
hlevania  and  Hispellum  probably  kept  it  from  rising 
to  consideration,  though  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
branch  which  led  by  Intcramna  and  Spoletium 
mast  have  been  favourable  to  its  development, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a “ civitas " in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary.  (ltin.  Birr.  p.  613.)  The  modern 
city  of  Foligno  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  An  inscription  discovered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (Orell.  laser.  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a statue  to  a certain  C.  Het  uus 
Cilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
common  patron.  (Orell.  laser.  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  cities  of  which  Fulgi- 
nimn  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  i.  p. 
268).  [K.  H.  B ] 

FUNDI  (♦ovk8oi:  Eth.  ♦ot/eSavoT,  Fundanus: 
Fondi),  a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiac,  and  about  5 miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a considerable  lake  or  pod,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Lacus  Fundanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Logo  di  Fondi.  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Vokcians; 
and  in  ■.  c.  340,  during  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a sort  of  neutral 
position  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighbour  Formiae,  continued  faithful  to 
the  Romans  during  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  “ civitas,”  but  without  the  right  of 
suffrage.  (Liv.  rfit  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a part  of  the  citizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
their  neighbours  of  Privemum,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruvius  Vaecus,  who  was  himself  a native  of 
Fundi.  But  the  authorities  of  the  city  succeeded  in 
excusing  themselves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punishment,  (lb.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B.  c.  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
36  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Henco  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompeius  Fcstus  must  refer  when  lie  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  well  as  Fonniae  as  having  been  in  the 
coodition  of  praefecturae.  (Feet.  p.  233.)  At  a 
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subsequent  period  it  received  a colony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  continued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.234;  Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63;  Orell. 
Jnscr.  821,  2951),  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  here 
| compelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea-cotist,  and  make 
an  angle  inland  from  Tarracina  to  Fnndi,  and  thence 
| again  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  Fundi  was  distant  13  miles 
| from  each  of  the  above  towns.  (Jtm.  A nt.  pp.  1 08, 
121 : Itm.  Bier.  p.  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundnsium,  and  the 
j ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
I by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Aufidius  Luscus, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  34.)  It 
| is  incidentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Li  via,  the 
1 wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  born 
there.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  6;  Suet.  Tib.  5,  Cal.  23, 
Galb.  8).  Silius  Italicus  seems  to  include  Fundi  as 
well  as  Caicta  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latinm,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  Roman  empire,  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novum.  [Latium.] 

The  modern  chy  of  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  construction,  and  the  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  (now  called  the  Portillo)  records  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (llonre,  Class.  Tour , vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement : numerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  been  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  3c c. 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  within  its  territory  [Cakcubus 
Agkr],  but  besides  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(Fundanum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caecuban 
and  Falemian.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6 s 8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  **  Fundanus 
ager  " was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Rnllus  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  citizens  of  Rome.  (Cic.  dr  I^g.  Agr.  ii. 
25.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

FURCAE  CAUDI'NAE.  [Caudium.] 
FUBCO'NIUM.  [Vkstixi.J 


G. 

GABAE  (rdffai).  1.  A strongly  fortified  post  m 
Sogdiaua,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  Alexander’s  army.  (Arrian,  iv.  17.)  It  is  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza  fir.  2),  and  by  Curtius  under  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  | 1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a Scythian  race  sometimes  called  gene- 
tically Manage  ae,  and  sometimes  by  a more  local 
3x4 
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title,  Sogdiani ; but  the  identity  of  the  three  places 

is  by  no  means  certain. 

2.  One  of  the  royal  places  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
situated,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  country  of  Persia.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  § 7)  it  must  have  been  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasargadae.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  district  Gabiene,  which  was  in 
Suidana,  and  may  Dot  unlikely  have  comprehended 
a part  of  Pends,  [V.] 

GABALA  (Tatfa,  rd£aAa),  a place  in  Galilee 
fortified  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  xv.  9. 
§ 5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
MALA. J [G.  W.j 


CORt  OK  GABALA. 

GABAI.ENE.  [Gf.bale.uk.] 

GABALI  or  GABALES(ra&U«u.Strab.p.l91). 
u The  Ruteni  and  the  Gahales,"  says  Strabo,  **  bonier 
on  the  Narbonitis.”  In  Caesar's  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arverni.  (j B.  G. 
vii.  75.)  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
“ Gabalos  proximo |ue  pagos  Arvemorum  ” (2?.  G. 
vii.  64).  Their  position  is  in  a mountainous  country 
between  the  Arverni  and  the  Helvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Gctaudan  of  the  ante- revolutionary  history 
of  France,  a name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Lotert.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Strnbo).  The  cheese  of 
this  country  was  famed  at  Rome  (Plin.  xi.  42); 
it  came  from  the  “ Lesorae  Gabalicique  pagi.”  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lozere.  Sidonius  Apol- 
lonaris  (Corn.  xxiv.  27)  says, 

44  Turn  terrain  Gahalum  satis  nivosam.” 

A large  part  of  it  is  a cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.  [Avde&ITUM.]  £G.  L-] 

GAB  AZA.  a district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Curtius,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander's army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  § 1).  [Gabae.  No.  1.]  It  must  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  northward  of  Alexander's 
inarch.  [V.] 

GABIE’XE  (r a€njirf],  Strab.  xvL  p.  745).  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times:  the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direction  of  Susa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Alexander’s  successors,  Anti- 
gorms  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spile  of  the  enemy.  (Diod.  xix.  26,  34 ; Plut. 
Eumen.  15;  Polyaen.  Strut,  iv.  6.  § 13.)  [V.] 

GABII  (ratfun  : Elk.  radios,  Gabinus  : Casti- 
glione),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Prae- 
neate,  and  close  to  a small  volcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  di  Ca&tiglionr.  Ail  accounts  represent 
it  as  a Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysius 
expressly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Virg. 
Atm.  vi.  773;  Serv.  ad  foe.;  Dionys.  iv.  53.)  So  linos 
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alone  ascribes  to  it  a still  earlier  origin,  and  says  it 
was  founded  by  two  Siculian  brothers,  Galatos  and 
Bins,  fmm  w hose  combined  names  that  of  the  dry 
was  derived.  (Soliu.  2.  § 10.)  In  the  early  history 
of  Ron>e  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Dionysius  expressly  tells  ua 
(/.  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  must 
populous  of  them  alL  According  to  a tradition  pre- 
served both  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gsbd 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  received  their  education, 
a proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a flourish- 
ing city  at  that  early  period.  (Dionya.  L 84;  Pint. 
Horn.  6.)  Yet  no  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  it 
in  history  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome  till  the 
reign  of  Tarquiiiius  Superbus.  At  that  rime  Gabii 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  and  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarquiniua  by  affording 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  from  Rome  and  other 
cities  of  Latium  But  it  was  able  successfully  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Tarquin,  who  only  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  by  stratagem 
and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Sextus,  who  con- 
trived to  be  received  at  Gabii  as  a fugitive,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  obtained  there 
to  betray  the  city  into  the  liands  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  53,  54  ; Dionys.  iv.  53 — 58;  VaL  Max.  vii. 
4.  § 2 ; Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  690 — 710.)  The  treaty 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Rome  and  Gabii 
was  among  the  most  ancient  monunwnts  preserved 
in  the  former  city  : it  is  evidently  one  of  these 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the 

“ foedera  regum 

Cum  Gabiis  aut  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabina,"* 

and  was  preserved  on  a wooden  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.  (Hoc.  F.p.  ii.  1.25; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  by  a 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Amistia  Gens,  a family 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Gabii. 

I (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  rvla- 
! tions  thus  established  between  the  two  states,  they 
| did  not  long  subsist:  Sextus  Tarquinios  took  refuge 
! at  Gabii  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and,  though 
I according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  the 
Gabians  among  the  Latin  cities  which  combined 
against  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  Regilios. 
(Dionys.  v 61.)  We  may  hence  conclude  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Latin 
League,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  that  b dv  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  B.t. 
493.  (Xiebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rarely  men- 
tioned ; and,  whenever  they  appear  in  history,  it  is 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Rome.  Thus  in  b.  c.  462 
we  are  told  tliat  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  iiu  8)  in  a predatory  incurrioa 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  c.  381  they  suffered  in  like 
manner  from  the  incursions  of  their  neigh  boars  the 
Praenestines,  who  were  at  that  time  on  bcetiJe  terms 
with  the  Republic  (Id.  vi.  21).  Even  in  the  last 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  independence,  no 
I mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  the  position  in  which  we  subsequently  fired  it,  of  a 
Roman  municipium.  In  B.C.  211  it  is  again  men- 
1 tioned  on  occasion  of  Hannibal's  march  against  Rome 
i (Liv.  xx vi.  9);  and  an  incidental  notice  of  it  occurs 
I in  b.  c.  1 76  (Id.  xli.  1 6) : but,  with  these  exceptions, 
we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  history.  In  b.  c.  4 1 . kow- 
; ever,  we  find  it  selected  for  a conference  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonins,  probably  on  acconnt  of 
its  position  midway  between  Rome  and  Praeneste. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  23.)  But  long  before  this  period 
it  hud  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance  and  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  decay.  We  lenm,  in- 
deed. that  the  dictator  Sulla  restored  its  walls,  and 
divided  its  territory  among  his  veterans  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  234);  but  this  measure,  if  it  did  not  accelerate 
its  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  c.  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latium  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accustomed  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Cic .pro  Plane.  9.) 
Dionysius  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a some- 
what later  period,  and  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
walls  was  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
along  the  high  road  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserved 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  from  depopulation 
(iv.  53).  This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age.  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desolation.  Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a u deserted  village,”  and  Propertius 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1 . 7 ; Propert.  v.  1 . 34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lucan  (vii.  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  historical.  Juvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a poor  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Juv.  iii.  189,  vi.  56, 
x.  100.)  But  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  it 
bad  been  considerably  revived  at  this  period ; it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  Horace  {Ep.  i.  15.  9), 
had  become  a source  of  attraction,  but  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a municipal  town,  but  recovered  to  a con- 
siderable extent  from  its  previous  decay.  This  re- 
vival, which  appears  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  bis  immediate  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. From  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappears ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  (Vis- 
conti, Munum.  Cabini,  pp.  7 — 14  ; Nibby,  Dintomi , 
voL  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  place  it  12  M.  P.  ; 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
Strut,  v.  p.238;  I tin.  Ant  p.  302  ; Tab.  PetU.) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  tlmt  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste  ; and  as  the  rums 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  teen 
mistaken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  Gallicano  or  La 
Colouna.  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a gentle  eminence,  a short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment: and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  fortress,  now  known  as 
Cattiglione.  Some  remains  of  the  walls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle  : their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  who.  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  and  his  constant  imitator  Silius 
Italicus,  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Gabii.  (Virg.  Am. 
vii.  682;  Sil.  ltal.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  city  (xli.  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a simple  style  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament. 
It  much  resembles  the  one  still  remaining  at  Ariciu; 
and  is  probably,  like  that,  a work  of  Roman  tinea 
[Akicia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground;  but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a theatre  (or  rather, 
perliaps,  ranges  of  semicircular  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  below  the  temple, 
facing  the  Via  Praenestina, — and  a short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  : it  was  evidently  a work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illustrating  the  municipal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire ; and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  have 
risen,  for  a time  at  least,  to  a position  of  considerable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Visconti.  ( Monu- 
menti  Gabini,  Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  “ lapis  Gabinus,”  a hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  peperino  common 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna  : it  closely  re- 
sembles the  “ lapis  Albanus,”  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a building- stone  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  tliat  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238  ; Tac.  Ann.  xv.  43  ; Nibby,  Roma  Antica, 
voL  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii : this 
is  a circular  basin  of  small  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it.  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
612;  Serv.  ad  loc . ; Liv.  v.  46,  &c.)  Still  more 
remarkable  is  it  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  “ Ager  Gabinus  " was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Roman  us  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabwa,  a name  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Livy  (iii.  6,  v.  49),  but  appears  to 
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have  been  subsequently  merged  in  that  of  tlie  Via 

Praenestina,  of  which  it  formed  a part,  [E.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICI.  ratpavrovtuut'  fi'Kiutroi 
k6\wos  is  one  of  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 6) 
of  a locality  lying  between  I>unum  Sinus  (A oveos 
k6\wo%)  an<l  Oct llum  Promontorium  ('OtffAAov 
lutpov).  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place. 
Dunum  is  Bar  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire, 

thulium  U prohabiy  Flamborough  Head,  This 
make*  the  hay  of  the  Gabrantovici  the  equivalent  to 
the  present  Filey  Bay.  Philipps  (in  his  Mountains 
and  Hirers  of  Yorkshire ) takes  this  view;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  tlte  Monamenta  Britan- 
mica,  place  it  at  Burlington , or  Hornsea — in  which 
case  the  Ocellum  Promontorium  most  be  Spurn 
Head,  If  ao,  a promontory  so  important  as  Flam- 
borough  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  is  mentioned  twice  over 
— first,  as  Spam  Head  (Gabrantovicorum  Sinus), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  river  Abas,  he.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
form  of  Ptolemy’s  entries.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  favour  of  Filey  Bay , strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a double  one  in  a single 
form — r utparroutKW  tvKpfrot  koAvot. 

But  the  “ bay  with  the  good  harbour  n was  one 
thing,  the  “ Gabrantovici " was  another:  indeed,  the 
form  in  -vies  (rather  than  -vicae  or  -vico)  is  an 
assumption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  crude  j 
form  Gabrantovici-  wa>  an  object  of  which  the  name 
bad  a plural  number.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something  , 
else. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minute  ethnologist  is  one  if  great  interest ; since  | 
it  bears  upon  a question  which,  every  day,  acquires 
fresh  magnitude,  viz.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  Scandinavian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
hut  to  the  time  of  Homan  conquest.  Profeasor 
Philipps,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  gleem  and  Ger- 
man farms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  Gabremtoric 
being  a German  word,  we  liave  a*  a probable  analysis 
of  it  the  participle  gebraente  (=4«m/)  and  the 
substantive  tcie  (r illage,  station , bay).  What  de- 
termined tlte  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  the 
presence  of  a beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
point;  the  main  (mint  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  modem  compound  Flam-borough. 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  not  an 
accident  Further  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pe- 
TUARti  and  Vanduarh.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GABRETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (r«u€^ra,  ! 
rdtyrra,  or  rdSpijra  D\v).  a range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  ll.§§5,  7.  24)  in  such  a manner  as 
to  lead  several  of  the  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  the  ThiiringenraJd  ; but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  BOhmervaUl.  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant.  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Vergobrttus  in  Caes.  1 
B.  G.  i.  16),  and  prohabiy  signifies  “ a woody  moun- 
tain.” [L.  S.] 
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GABROMAGUS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Xori- 
cum,  on  the  south  of  the  riTer  Anuns.  It  is  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Lietzen,  on  the  Inn , and  by  others 
with  Windish- Garstein.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  276;  Tab. 
Pent.)  [L.  S.] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain,  probably  the 
nominative  farm  of  the  tiabrosente  of  the  Notilia, 
and  the  Gabrocentio  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 
It  was  a station  along  the  line  of  the  Vallum  {per 
lineam  Valli)  and  was  occupied  by  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  tl»e  Momnor^ta 
BriUuinica  identifies  Gabrosentum  with  Ih-amburgh 
in  Cumberland:  Mr.  Bruce,  with  Botcntss.  Ax 
Bowness  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a station  may 
with  difficulty  be  detected,  “ its  southern  lines  near 
the  church  being  those  which  are  most  apparent.* 
A small  altar,  dedicated  to  Japiter,  by  Sulpicius 
Secnndianus,  has  been  dug  np  at  Ikncness.  [ILG.L] 
GAD.  [Palaestika.] 

GAI)AR(rd3ap,  laid. Statk.Parth  pc 2),  appears 
to  have  been  a small  place  between  Niaae  and  Anti- 
ocheia  of  Margiana.  Rennell  ( Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  two  other 
small  places  mentioned  also  by  Isidorus,  that  Gadar 
is  represented  now  by  Gandar  or  Caendar , called  by 
Abulfeda  Korn  tor,  and  not  improbably  one  of  the 
later  seats  of  the  Gandarii  or  6 andhdras.  [Y.l 
GADARA  (va  Tabapa ; Etk.  raJiapsirt,  fern. 
raSaptt),  a city  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Panes  by  Josephus  ( B . J.  iv.  7.  § 3).  to  the  SE. 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  60  stadia  distant  from  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
region  of  Scythopolis  ( Vita.  §§  65. 9).  It  is  placed  by 
Pliny(v.  16)on  the  river  11  icromax,  Dow  the  Yarmak; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  from  it,  the 
r a5apr,yti:y  yi\  of  the  Evangelists  (St  Mark,  ▼.  1 : St. 
Luke,  viii.  26),  was  the  eastern  bonndarv  cf  Galilee 
(B.J. iii.3.  § 1 ).  Polybius,  who  records  its  capture  by 
Antioch  us,  calls  it  the  strongest  city  in  thoee  parts 
(t.  71.  and  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  § 3).  It  was  re- 
stored by  Potnpey  {Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 4).  haring  be«i 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
five  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinius  (.4  at.  xiv.  5. 
§ 4),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  b reckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  (to Atis  'EAAt jsib*%).  on 
which  account  it  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Archelaus  (Ant  xvii.  13.  § 4.  B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3).  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  although  it  had 
won  granted  as  a special  grace  to  Herod  the  Great 
( B J.  i.  20.  § 3).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  l»y  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (U. 
18.  § 1),  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  revenged  by 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  ($  5);  but  Vespasian  found 
it  in  occupation  of  tne  Jews,  ou  his  first  campaign  in 
Galilee,  when  be  took  it,  and  slaughtered  all  its 
adult  inhabitants,  and  burnt  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
(iiL  7.  § 1).  It  seems  to  have  been  again  occupied 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  Galilee,  it 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Ramans;  a mea- 
sure prompted  by  a desire  of  peace,  and  by  fear  for 
their  property,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
wealthy  men  (iv.  7.  § 3).  This  last  ohservat>«i  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  existing  remains  of 
the  city,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  stately  private 
edifices,  as  well  as  cf  important  public  buildings. 

Om  Keiss,  the  ancient  Gadara,  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6 miles  SE.  by  E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Yamak,  the  Hier^max 
of  Pliny.  The  mins  are  very  considerable.  “ The 
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walls  of  the  ancient  Gadara  are  still  easily  discern- 
ible. Besides  the  foundations  of  a whole  line  of 
houses,  and  the  remains  of  a row  of  columns  which 
lined  the  main  street  on  either  side,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, 
one  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable 
preservation,  and  very  handsome  ; near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriages,  b still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  necropolis,  the  tombs  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Om  Keiss. 
The  sepulchres,  which  are  all  under  ground,  are 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  tho  doors,  which  are 
very  massy,  are  cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone ; 
some  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
on  their  hinges.’’  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  297 ; Lord 
Lindsay,  voL  ii.  pp.  96,  97 ; Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii  p.  88,  and  the  Plates  there  referred  to.) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Gadara  were  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  those 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  could  be  com- 
pared. (Eunap.  Sardian,  ap.  Reland,  PuUust.  p. 
775.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus Martyr:  “In  parte  ipsius  civitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sunt  aquae  calidae  quae  appellantur  thermae 
Heliae,  ubi  leprosi  mundantur;”  and  again:  “ Ibi 
est  etuun  fiuvius  cal  id  us  qui  dicitur  Gadnrra,  et  de- 
scend it  torrens.  et  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatur  Jordan  is  et  major  fit  ” (ap.  Reland,  L c.). 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  accurate ; they 
describe  the  hot  springs  ns  bursting  forth  from  the 
roots  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  (Onomast.  s.  rr. 
A iOdu  and  rdSapa,  cited  by  Reland,  p.  302.)  They 
were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  “ They 
are  not  so  hot  as  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  b 
enclosed  by  palm-trees  in  a very  picturesque  manner. 
The  ruins  of  a Roman  bath  are  at  the  source;  we 
found  several  sick  persons  at  these  springs,  who  had 
come  to  use  the  waters.”  ( Travels , p.  298.)  [G.W.] 
GADDA  (YaSSa).  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xv.  27).  A village  of 
thb  name  is  noticed  by  Eusebius  as  existing  in  his 
day,  oq  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  extremity 
of  the  country,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adds, 
“contra  orient em,  imminens  inari  mortuo.”  (Ono- 
mast. s.  e.)  [G.  W.j 

GADE'NI  (YaZgvoi),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Dtamnii.  [Damnii.]  Berwickshire , with  (perhaps) 
parts  of  Roxburgh  and  Haddington.  [R.  G.  L.] 
GADES  (-IUM  ; also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  which,  in  tho  original 
Phoenician,  wav  GAD1R  (or  GADDIR),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADKIRA  (ra  Yd8apa ; Ion.  T^Sctpa,  lie- 
rod.  ; and,  rarely,  g YaAtipa,  Kratosth.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadiz 
or  Cadiz,  denotes  a celebrated  city,  as  well  as  the 
bland  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hbpania  Baetica,  between  the  straits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetb.  (Kth.  ra8c<p«i;r,  fcin.  JTaSt ipU, 
also,  rarely,  YaStipirgs,  YaStipaios  and  YaStipardt, 
Steph.  B. ; Adj.  YaA§tpitc6s,  e.  g.  with  x^pa,  Plat. 
Crit.  p.  114,  b : Lat.  Adj.  and  Eth.  Gaditanus). 
The  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
tho  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a passing  mention.  (Plat.  Critia*.  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
s.  r. ; Elgin.  M. ; Suid. ; Hesych. ; Eustath.  ad  J 
Dion.  Perieg.  64.)  The  later  geographers  rightly  1 
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stated  that  it  was  a Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456  ; Avien.  Ora  Afarit.  267 — 269  : 

“ Gaddi r hie  est  oppidum  : 

Nam  Punicorum  lingua  conseptutn  locum 
Gaddir  v oca  bat.") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  outside  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  having  been  established  by  them 
long  before  the  beginning  of  classical  history.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  148,  168  ; Diod.  Sic.  v.  20  ; Scvmn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Mela,  iii.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17  ; Veil.  Pat  ere. 
i.  2 ; Arrian,  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  ami  Romans  it  was 
long  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world ; 
and  the  bland  on  which  it  stood  (Is! a de  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia,  where  king 
Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by 
Hercules ; or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  287,  et  scq.,  979.  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8 ; Strab.  iii.  pp.  118,  169 ; Plin.  iv.  21. 
s.  36  ; and  many  others:  for  a full  discussion  of  the 
question,  see  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  240.  241.) 
The  bland  was  also  called  Aphrodisiaa,  and  Coti- 
nussa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  island 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tartrsri’s. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gadea. 
Herodotus  (/.  c.)  places  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Erytheia.  Scylax  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  two 
islands,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  lias  a city, 
a day’s  journey  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Scylax. 
pp.  5,  120.  ed.  Grunor.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  city  of  Gadeira  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  e.),  and  the  “ happy  island  * of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  of  Tartessis.  near  Calpe  (ap. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidoras).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ; but  it  b not 
till  after  the  Punic  Wars  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  b that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a distance  of  less  than  2000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C.  S.  Vincent), 
and  70  from  the  mouth  «*f  the  Baetb  (Guadal- 
quivir) on  the  one  side,  and  about  750  from  Calpe 
(Gibraltar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
Mela  (ii.  7 ) transfers  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits , 
which  ho  makes  to  begin  at  Jnnonis  Pr.  (C.  Tra- 
falgar). Plin’*,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  Mellaria,  places  Gadcs  45  M.  P.  outride 
(iv.  22.  s.  36,  with  Ukert’s  emendation  : the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a narrow 
strait,  like  a river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  the  least  breadth  of 
which  b given  by  Strabo  as  only  1 stadium  (606  ft.), 
and  as  barely  700  ft.  by  Pliny,  who  makes  tho 
greatest  breadth  7}  M.  P.  (ii.  108.  8.  112):  it  is 
now  called  the  River  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  (Itin.  Ant  p.  409)  is  called  the 
Puente  de  Zuazo,  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab. 
1.  c.).  or  12  M.  P.  (Polvb.  ap.  Plin.  f.  c. : Pliny 
himself  says  15):  its  breadth  varied  from  one  Ra- 
dium to  3 Roman  miles  (Strab.,  Plin.,  II.  cc.).  The 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bland,  and  was 
from  the  first  very  small  in  comparison  with  its 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  “ New  City,"  under  the 
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Romans,  by  its  wealthy  and  celebrated  citizen,  the  ' 
younger  Balbus,  the  “Doable  City"  (ri  Ativpif), 
as  it  was  called,  was  still  of  very  ntoderate  dimen- 
sion*. not  exceeding  20  stadia  in  circuit : and  even 
this  space  was  not  densely  peopled,  since  a large 
part  of  the  citizens  were  always  absent  at  sea.  In 
fact,  the  city  proper  seems  to  have  consisted  merely 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  business  of  the  port, 
while  the  upper  classes  dwelt  in  villas  outside  the 
city,  chiefly  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  on  a 
smaller  island  opposite  to  the  city,  which  was  a very 
favourite  resort  (Trocadero  or  S.  Sebastian).  The 
territory  of  the  city  on  the  mainland  was  very  small ; 
its  wealth  being  derived  entirely  from  its  commerce, 
as  the  great  western  emporium  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  weal tii  and  consequence  of  its  citizens 
Strabo  records  it  as  a striking  proof,  that  in  the 
census  taken  under  Augustus,  the  number  of  Equites 
was  found  to  be  500,  a number  greater  than  in  any 
town,  even  in  Italy,  except  Pat  avium ; while  the 
citizens  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  of 
Rome.  Their  first  alliance  with  Rome  was  said  to 
have  been  formed  through  the  centurion  L.  Martins, 
in  the  wry  crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Sripius  (u.  c.  212):  another  in- 
stance of  the  disaffection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
towards  Carthage ; a feeling  all  the  stronger  in  the 
case  of  Gades,  as  she  hail  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
during  Hamilcar's  conquest  of  Spain  after  the  First 
Punic  War.  The  alliance  was  confirmed  (or,  as 
some  said,  first  made)  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Le- 
pidus  and  Q.  Catulus,  n.  c.  78.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo , 15; 
comp.  I.iv.  xxxii.  2.)  C.  Julius  Caesar,  on  his  visit 
to  the  c ity  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain.  B.c.  49 
conferred  the  cirittu  of  Home  on  all  the  citizens  of 
Gales.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  24;  Columella,  viii.  16.) 
Under  the  empire,  ns  settled  by  Augusta,  Gades  was 
a municipium,  with  the  title  of  Augusta  I’rbs 
Julia  Gaimtaxa.  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four 
conrmtus  juridici  of  Bactica.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.  iv.  22. 
s.  36;  Inscr.  op.  Gruter,  p.  358,  no.  4 ; Coins  ap. 
Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  who  con- 
tends that  the  city  was  a colony ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  12,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  25;  Sestini,  p.  49 ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 22.)  There  are  extant  coins  of  the 
old  Phoenician  period,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  city; 
the  former  aie,  with  one  exception,  of  copper,  and 
generally  bear  the  head  of  tho  Tyrian  Hercules 
(Melcarth),  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  one  or  two  fish,  with 
a Phoenician  epigraph,  in  two  lii.es,  of  which  the 
upper  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  while 
the  lower  consists  of  the  four  letters  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characters  T1JN  or  TUn.  Agadir 
or  Hagadir , that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  form  of 
the  city's  name,  with  the  prosthetic  breathing  or 
article,  the  omission  of  which  gives  Gadik,  the 
form  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Eckhel.  L c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  422.)  The  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  are  very  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  occurs  only  on  one  of 
them,  . ear  of  corn, 

with  the  epigraph  mix  (i.  e.  Municipium)  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  gadks,  with  a fish. 
The  n lb  bear,  f«> r .ft.  the 

insignia  of  Hercules,  and  naval  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  the  successive  | at  runs  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbus.  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  and  his  sons  Cains 
and  Lucius,  and  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (Eckhel, 
tqL  i.  pp.  20 — 22.) 
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The  first  of  these  names  refers  to  two  cm inect 
citizens  of  Gades.  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Major  and  Minor.  L.  Cornelias  Baibas 
Major,  who  is  generally  surnamed  G ad  i tan  us,  or.  as 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Tarteaius  (ad  Att.  viL  3), 
served  against  Sertorius,  first  under  Q.  Meted  os, 
and  then  under  Pompey,  whom  be  accompanied  to 
Rome,  b.  c.  71,  and  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
Roman  citizenship,  his  right  to  which  was  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  extant  oration.  With  both  he  lived 
in  terms  of  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  Crasrus  and 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  with  Octavian.  He  was 
the  first  native  of  any  country  out  of  Italy  who 
attained  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nephew.  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus  Minor,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Africa, 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  b.c.  19,  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  (VelL  Paterc. 
ii.  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  the  one  to  whom  the 
coins  refer,  as  he  was  the  builder  of  the  New  City 
of  Gades.  He  undertook  this  work  when  he  was 
quaestor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain,  B.C. 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  32.)  Balbus  also  constructed 
the  harbour  of  Gades. — Port  as  Gaditanas, — on  the 
mainland  (Strab.,  Mela,  U.  cc. ; Jtm.  Ant.  p.  409; 
PtoL  ii.  4 : now  Puerto  Real),  and  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  which  was  so  constructed  a*  to 
form  also  an  aqueduct.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
places  the  bridge  12  M.  P.  from  Gades,  and  the 
harbour  14  M.  P.  further,  on  the  read  to  Corduba. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  temples  of  the  deities  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Saturn  and  Hercules.  The  former 
was  in  the  city  itself,  opposite  to  the  little  island 
already  mentioned;  the  latter  stood  some  distance  &. 
of  the  city,  1 2 M.  P.  on  the  road  to  Malaca,  in  the 
Itinerary,  and  still  farther  according  to  Strabo,  who 
has  a long  discussion  of  a theory  bv  which  this 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
(iii.  pp.  169,  170,172,174.175;  Plin.  ii.  39.  s.  100; 
Lir.  xxi.  2 1 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii.  40,  Ixxvii.  20).  The 
temple  hod  a famous  wade  connected  with  it,  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  a 
spring,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  Its  site 
is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  I.  S.  Pttri  or  £.  Pe- 
dro (St.  Peter's  Isle),  a little  ialet  lying  off  the  S. 
point  of  the  main  island  of  Leon.  The  city  had  one 
drawback  to  its  unrivalled  advantages  as  a port : the 
water  was  very  bad.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  173.)  Besides 
the  general  articles  of  its  commerce,  its  salt-fish  was 
particularly  esteemed.  (Atlien.  vii.  p.  315;  Pollux, 
vi.  49 ; Hesych. » r.  TdJeipa.)  The  immense  wealth 
which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  led  naturally  to  lux- 
ury, aud  luxury  to  great  immorality.  (Juv.  xi.  162; 
Mart.  i.  61,  foil.,  v.  78,  vi.  71,  xiv.  203.)  The 
modem  city  of  Cadiz  stands  just  upon  lire  site  of 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  NW.  point  of  the  island  of 
Leon , together  with  the  island  of  Troauitro.  (The 
following  are  the  authorities  for  the  antiquities  of 
Cadiz  cited  by  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  6 : 
J.  B.  Suarez  de  Salazar,  Crandczaz,  <fc„  Cadiz, 
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1610,  4 to.;  Geronimo  de  la  Concepcion,  Emporio 
de  el  Or  be,  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  de  Mondejar, 
Cadiz  Phenicia,  Madrid,  1805,  3 vols.  4to.  ; II U- 
toria  de  Cadiz , Orosco,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  S.] 

GADILONITIS.  [Gazrlon.J 
GADITANUM  FRETUM  {Straits  of  Gibraltar), 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  [Atlanticum  Make],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Europe  and  Libya,  only 
needs  a notice  in  a work  on  ancient,  as  distinguished 
from  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  different  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
cient authorities? — Fretum  and  TlopQpAs,  simply: 
raSupaios  vopOpis:  'HpdjcXttos  w opdfios:  Tlap6p6s 
or  Tl6pos  Karb  rat  'Hpanbtlovs  onfKat:  SrSpa 
naff  'HoaxAttovr  tmfAai:  rb  ttjs  &&\otttis  rrjs 
’ArAavTtfCTjj  or 6 pa:  Fretum  Gaditanum:  Fretum 
Herculeum:  Fretum  Tart essium:  Fretum  Iberum: 
Fretum  Hispanum:  Fretum  nostri  mans  et  Oceani: 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Limen  Intemi  Ma- 
ris: Herculis  Via  or  Herma:  and  lastly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanum,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Griechen  u.  ROmer , vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  sufficiently  marked  on  the 
E.  by  the  hills  of  Ahyla  and  Cai.pr,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promontory  of  Ampelusia;  but  the  NW.  point 
was  variously  placed  [Gades],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  Junonis  ( C.  Trafalgar).  [P.S.] 
GADITA'NUS  OCEANUS.  [Atlanticum 
Mare.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (ro/<rwp),  a small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mount  Mvcale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  r.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaeson  or 
Gaesonis  was,  according  to  some,  a lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.  [Albania.] 

GAETUXIA  (rarrouAia,  sometimes  written  r«- 
rovkla:  Eth.  TatrovKot,  and  sometimes  TaiTovAtor, 
GaetQlus:  Adj.  rairovAiov,  GaetQlus,  Gaetulicus),  a 
country  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Mauretania  and 
Nuntidia:  on  the  R divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
kamantes,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S to  a margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
Nigir,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundary  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Negroes  (v.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Sallust  {Jug.  18,  19),  the  Gaetulians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
continent.  When  the  N.  sea- board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  from  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Numidians  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a nomade  life  in  the  oases  ot 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  (SaAara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir, 
while  the  Ga  ram  antes  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strabo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  far  as  the  Syrtes  (xvii.  p.829);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  plough  nominally  a part  of  Nnmidia,  was 
really  a sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae- 
tulians may  have  extended  their  wanderings.  (Comp. 
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Strab.  xvii.  p.  838.)  Strabo  uses  Gaetulia  as  a sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Comp. 
Mela,  i.  4 : “ Natio  frequens  multiplexque  Gaetuli.”) 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  they  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  besides  making  predatory  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  {Jug. 
19.)  It  appears  that  a body  of  them  took  sendee 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  authority 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  sendee  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  ( BelL 
Afr.  25,  32,  35,  55,  56,  61,93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus,  a.  i>.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  28;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  12,  40;  Juv.  viii.  26.)  Wo  find  some  traces 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vi.  31.  s.  36, 
xxi.  13.  s.  45,  xxv.  7.  a.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetul  ans  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specifio  names,  such  as 
the  Antololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Dane  (v.  1). 
I’toleiny  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extensive 
appellation  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Muuretanias. 
(PtoL  iv.  6.  § 15,  viii.  13.  §§  1,2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a Libyan  people  of  the  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlers  .on  the  N.  coast  who  displaced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  (“Gae- 
tuli sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  haud  procul  ab 
ardoribus,"  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a theory  which  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh* 
boors,  the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a people 
called  the  Melanogaetuli,  or  Black  Gaetulians  (Mt- 
KavoyanoiKoi , Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a warlike 
disposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
fle*h,  clothed  with  skins  (Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  11.  § 1 1), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
withoat  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80  ; Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94). 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighbours, 
the  Garamantcs,  to  have  carried  on  a portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  their  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Eustath  ad  Dion  Per.  215;  Stoph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Mela,  iii.  10  ; Plin.  v.  1,  vi.  3 . s.  36,  ix 
60,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.'} 
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The  Gaetulians  appear  to  be  the  chief  ancient  re- 
presentat  ires  of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  modern 
Africa,  who  call  themselves  Atnazggh  or  Amazergt 
(i.  e.  free  or  noble),  and  to  whom  belong  the  Berber, $ 
of  M.  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  Tuaricks,  who  still 
wander  over  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
supposed  to  he  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Gaetuli. 
(Flitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil.  ; Honie- 
nuuui,  Reise,  p.  223.)  The  ancient  Gaetulia  in- 
cluded the  S.  regions  of  Morocco,  as  well  u the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert.  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (nfrycu : Eth.  r<rya?oj),  a town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Lycia,  from  which  the  G agates 
lapis  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  v.  18,  xxxvi.  34; 
Steph.  B s.  r. ; Nicand.  Ther.  37;  Galen,  voL  xii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Kuhn;  llierocl.  p.  683,  with  Wesseling’s 
note.)  Huins  at  Aladja  are  regarded  by  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  185,  foil.)  os  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gagne,  while  Sir  Charles  Fellow ea  iden- 
tifies the  place  with  the  modem  villago  of  JIascooe , 
where  rains  stand  upon  and  between  two  isolated  ( 
rocks,  now  literally  covered  with  walls.  (IHscov.  m 
Lycia,  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

GAG  ANA  GAGANAE,  a station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Orsova  to  the  frontier  of  Moldavia, 
which  the  I'eutinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Maac  liana.  The  geographer  of  Kavenna 
calls  it  Gazans.  Its  position  must  be  » light  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tenuss.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.  [Hippkmoloi  ; Abu.] 
GALACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary.  [Galava].  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALADRAE.  [Eokdara.] 

GALAESl'S  or  GALESUS  (raAalrof,  Pol.),  a 
small  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Ta-  j 
rent um,  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles  faun  that 
city.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tures on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool : hence  its 
praises  are  sung  by  several  of  the  Reiman  poets. 
(Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  10;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  34.  67 ; Stat.  Silt.  iii.  3 ; Claudtaji.  Prob. 
et  CH.  Cons.  260 ; Sidou.  A poll.  Carm.  24.  59.) 
Polybius  tells  us  it  was  often  called  the  Euretas, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  in  Laconia  (Pol.  viii.  35); 
bat  the  Galaesus,  which  was  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  author.  Both  Livy  and  Polybius  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by  Hanni- 
bal (b.  c.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  protect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel.  (Pol.  Lc.;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Galaesus  was  a very 
trifling  stream,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it.  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  apparently  by  a kind  of  local  tra- 
dition. to  a small  stream  of  limpid  water  w hich  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Mare  Piccolo , on 
its  N.  side,  now  known  as  Lc  Citrcxze;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zannoni’s  map,  there  still  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Galeso. 
Both  Polybius  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Galaesus  from  Tarentum  at  5 miles  or  40 
stadia,  a statement  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
popular  view ; and  the  stream  in  question  is  more-  , 
over  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  annv  to  ■ 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a few  hundred  yards  in  length.  Swinburnes 
supposition  that  the  Cervaro — a much  more  consi- 
derable stream,  flowing  into  the  d f are  Piccolo  at  its 
head  or  E.  extremity  — is  the  true  Galaesus,  would 
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certainly  accord  better  with  the  statement  of  Poly- 
bius and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poental 
epithets  nf  the  stream,  on  which,  however,  too  mock 
! stress  must  not  be  laid.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  292; 

D 'Aquino,  Delkie  Tarentine.  with  the  notes  of  Car- 
| ducci,  p.  49  ; Swinburne,  Travels,  voL  L pp.  227, 
232;  Craven,  Travels,  p.  181  ) [E.  H.  B.] 

GALA'HIA  (ToAop  a.  Died.,  but  the  older  editm» 
have  PaAfpfa;  TaAopu-a,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  To X*fi- 
ros,  Diod. ; Gagliano ),  a city  of  Sicily,  which,  at- 
j cording  to  Stephanos,  was  founded  by  the  Sicolias 
1 chief  Morges  or  liorgus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Though 
we  may  infer  from  this  statement  (which  is  evidently 
meant  to  connect  it  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a city  of  great  anti- 
quity, we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  till  B.C. 
345,  when  it  was  the  only  city  that  ventured  to 
succours  to  the  Entellini  when  be>ieged  by  the  Csr- 
| thaginians  under  Hanno.  But  their  small  forte, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  acd 
entirely  cut  off.  (Died,  xvl  67.)  Again,  ia  B.C. 
311,  Galaria  was  occupied  by  the  Syraewu  eiii» 
under  Dei  nocrates,  who  were,  however,  soon  after  de- 
feated and  driven  out  by  the  generals  of  Agstboelaa. 
(Id.  xix.  104.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  fund 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  occur  amrag 
the  Sicilian  towns  enumerated  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  censed  to  exist  md«r 
the  Roman  dominion.  It  would  indeed  be  natural 
to  suspect  that  the  Galatixi  of  Pliny  (iii.  8.  a.  14); 
whom  he  enumerates  among  the  M populi  stipea- 
diarii  ” of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  were  identical  with 
the  Galarini  of  Diodorus,  but  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a separate  town 
ef  the  name  of  Galata.  We  find  the  name  cf  this 
town  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  Go- 
lati , E.  of  MiiiteUo , and  about  10  miles  from  tha 
N.  coast  of  the  island;  while  that  of  Galana  is  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  and  Sicilian  topographers  to  be 
retained  by  Gagliano,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Caronia  mountains,  and  about  6 miles  S.  of  the 
ancient  Agyrium.  (Cluver.  SiciL  pp  330,  385; 
Amico,  Lea.  Topog.  Sic.  s.  e.  Galaria.)  Bat  it 
dues  not  appear  that  ancient  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  is  incoo- 
clusive. 

There  ia  nothing  in  Diodorus  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Galaria  was  a Greek  city,  and  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanus;  but  there  exhtt 
a coin  of  very  early  date,  and  of  pure  Greek  «yk, 
which  bears  the  inscription  TAAA.,  and  most  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  city.  On  the  rerer*  it 
has  a wtt  ng  figure  of  Zeus,  with  the  epithet  20TEP 
iu  ancient  characters.  (It  i*  figured  by  T.  Combe, 
Sum.  Mus.  Brit.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [E  H.  B.] 

GALATA.  [Galakla.] 

GALA'TIA  (raAaWa,  PaAorur^,  GaUogriec*) 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  is 
connected  with  the  emigration  of  Gallic  nation*  to 
the  East.  This  emigration  is  an  obscure  subject,  but 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  authorities 
to  establish  the  main  facts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tectosagrs,  wh* 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees  uA 
extended  along  a portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  Cf- 
oennes,  were  once  a powerful  people,  and  had  a large 
Imputation.  Domestic  dissension  drove  sane  of 
them  from  home,  who  were  joined  by  others  ftxsn 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a part  of > the  Gdii 
who  occupied  Phrygia,  bordering  on  Cappadocia  and 
the  Paphtagonians.  As  a proof  of  this,  be  aHegt* 
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the  fact  of  the  Galatians  about  the  city  Ancyra  being 
named  Tectosages.  There  were  two  other  Gallic 
tribes  in  Galatia,  named  Trocmi  and  Tolistobogii; 
and  he  infers  that  they  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
cause they  were  akin  (<run<pu\ov')  to  the  Tectosages ; 
but  he  cannot  say  what  parts  the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
tobogii came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Trocmi  or  Tolistobogii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  south  of  the 
Alps.  Justin  (xxiv.  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallic 
invaders  of  Italy  who  took  Rome,  says  that  other 
adventurers  passed  into  Illyrirum  and  settled  in 
Pannonia.  They  subdned  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c.  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  lived  about  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
on  the  authority  of  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  ( A nab . i.  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptolemaeus,  speaks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  troublesome 
times  that  followed  Alexanders  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ceraunus,  a band  of 
Galli.  under  a leader  Belgius  or  Bolgius,  invaded 
hia  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  invaders,  be- 
cause they  offered  to  retire  for  a sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  be  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cut  off  the  king's 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  c.  280).  The  Macedonians  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a force,  and  for  the  time  saved 
his  country  from  further  ravage.  (Justin,  xxiv.; 
Paosan.  L 16.  § 2,  x.  19.  § 7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennus, — probably  a title  of  rank, 
and  not  a name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a large 
force,  defeated  Sostbenes,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  6.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perhaps  in  another  (b.  c 279),  Brennus  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple's 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders;  but  they 
could  not  agree,  and  a large  division  under  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius,  — as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write 
the  names,  — separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16),  reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennus,  with  several  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Acichorius,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Thessaly  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  years  before.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  ami  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
Urge  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
some  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Thessaly,  and 
a detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Sperchius,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  The  Gaul,  who  had  the  talents  of 
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a general,  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
rapid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  in 
that  part,  bnt  he  got  over  a lurge  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
nians distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a division  to  ravage 
Aetolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  under  Combutis  and  Orca- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a Greek  name)  com- 
mitted dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  last  compiled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Pausan.  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Aenianes  and  ileracleotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  tbe  very  pass  by  which  Hydanies  . 
the  Persian  led  his  troop  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod.  viL  215  ; Pausan.  x.  22.  § 8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculous  circumstances ; but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  amidst  dreadful  sufferings.  Only  a few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heraclcia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  hia  life.  Pausanias 
says  that  none  of  the  Galli  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicts himself,  for  he  hays  iu  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  iu  another  place  (xxxii.  3), 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a different  authority, 
ho  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectosages  returned  to  their  city  Tolosa  ( Toulovte ), 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditions.  Strabo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tolosa,  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  effect  a retreat;  for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xxxii.  3;  Strab.  p.293,313).  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  the  Hercyniun  forest  (Bdl.  Gall. 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  that  a 
remnant  of  the  Tectosages  returned  from  the  expe- 
dition of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine  were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectosages  in  the 
army  of  Brennus  did  not  come  direct  from  Gallia, 
but  from  some  of  the  settlements  already  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Comontorius,  haring  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  Mettled 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tines paid  them  a heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
them.  (I’olyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lutarius  escaped  the  misfortunes 
of  Brennus  by  having  taken  a different  road,  aa 
nlrcady  observed,  and  through  a less  difficult  country. 
Livy  (xxxviii.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  of- 
Comontorius  at  Byzantium.  Leonorius  and  Lutarius 
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levied  contributions  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
and  having  seized  Lysimachia  by  treachery,  they 
got  jx>\.->cs.sion  of  all  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus. 

1 hey  saw  the  tempting  coast  of  Asia  separated  from 
them  by  a narrow  sea,  and  they  applied  to  Anti  pater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  had  then  the  command  of  : 
these  coasts,  to  supply  them  with  ships.  While  ! 
waiting  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftains 
quarrelled,  and  Leonorius  with  the  larger  jsirt  of 
the  Galli  returned  to  Byzantium.  Lutarius  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  three  boats,  which  Autijater 
bad  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominally  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaul,  but  in  fact  to  watch  him.  In  a 
few  days  Lutarius  conveyed  all  his  men  over  the 
atrnits.  Shortly  after,  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  carried  Leonorius  and  his  men  over  the 
Bosporus,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
Zyboetcs.  The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Eurujx*.  The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  thing  : he  only  wanted 
to  get  across  the  strait.  (Memnon,  op.  Phot.  c.  20). 
Thus  disgraceful  baigain.  which  brought  so  much 
misery  ou  Asia,  was  made  b.c.  278.  There  were  j 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom  | 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon) ; [ 
from  which  we  may  collect  that  the  two  principal 
chief  ains  were  reconcile*!  after  they  reached  Asia,  ‘ 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxxviii.  16).  Nioo- 
medes,  with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority  j 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy-  j 
nia.  During  this  war.  in  which  it  seems  that  many  . 
of  the  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the  ' 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them  (Memnon,  np.  Phot.  c.  20.)  Justin  states 
(xxv.  2)  that  Nicomedea  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
conquests,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Gallogrsecia.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Galatia  m>  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  authorities.  After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  number,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  of  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tolistoboii, 
Trucmi  or  Trogmi,  and  Tectosagea  or  Tectocagi. 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taunts  that  all  submitted  to  their  de- 
mands. They  divided  the  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contributions;  the  Tolistobuii  took 
Acolis  anti  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Hairs;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  Rjjeak  of  their  having  yet  a settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.  The  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  bat  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Ilegesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  because 
it  was  unwalled.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  referred.  No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A few  lines  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  that  suffered. 

The  Galli  at  last  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Anti-jehus  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
(Zewxi*.  vol.  L p.  838,  ed.  Hemst.)  tells  circum- 
stantially, whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Antiochus  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  Soter,  or  Saviour  (Appian,  Syriac,  e.  65).  an  ap- 
pellation which  shows  that  his  victory  was  thought 
no  small  affair.  It  is  said,  however,  by  several  au- 
thorities, that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Galli,  b.c.  261 ; but  this  mu»t  have  been  in  seme 
battle  subsequent  to  his  victory,  if  it  is  true  that  be 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  success  against 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  thar 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Asiatic 
Galli.  (Justin,  xxv.  2).  The  second  Ptuiematus. 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  them  in  his  pay,  but 
they  formed  a design  to  seize  on  the  country,  and 
were  all  cut  off  by  a stratagem.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Syrian  kings,  Seleucus  CaUinicos  and 
his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  Antiochus  employed 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a victory, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  form  u 
alliance  with  them.  (Justin,  xxrii.  2.)  And  there 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Kaphia  between  Antio- 
chus Magnus  and  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  b.c  217. 

Attains,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  state  of  Perpunoax, 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  kings  who  effectually 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  ibem 
in  a great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  tbe  title 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviiL  24;  Liv. 
xxxiii.  21.)  The  reign  of  Attains  was  from  k.  c. 
241  to  B.  c.  197.  It  was  the  glory  of  Attains  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Galli,  and  that  he  confined  them  within  the  limits 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called  Galatia.  (Pans, 
i.  8.  § 1.) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  tbe  vic- 
tory of  Attalus  over  them,  were  foretokl  in  tbe  pro- 
phecies of  Phaennis,  a full  generation  before  the 
events  happened.  (Paus.  x.  1 5.  § 2.)  It  must  have 
been  a great  necessity  which  compelled  Attains,  ia 
his  war  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a body  of  Tectosagea 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  r.  77,  has  Atyocaytis)  to 
cross  the  Helle*j*jnt  to  assist  him.  The  Galli  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a fresh 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a part  of  those  who 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.  Attalus  employed  these  mercenaries  against 
tiie  cities  of  Aeolis,  which  bad  joined  Achaeus  from 
compulsion.  White  Attalus  was  encamped  on  tbe 
Maoist  us  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign;  and  they 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  with  their  wive* 
and  children,  who  follow  ed  in  tbe  carts.  Accordingly 
they  refused  to  march  on.  Attalus,  being  afraid  of 
the  treachery  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  tbe  king 
of  Egypt,  too  scrupulous  to  destroy  tbe  people  whom 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  them  oo  the 
Hellespont,  with  fair  promises.  The  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Galli 
began  to  plunder  the  cities  along  tbe  Hellespont,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  Attalus  checking  them.  They 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  Galli  were 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.  The  barbarians  then  seized 
Arisba  near  Abydus,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  annoyed  the  neighbouring 
cities,  until  Prusias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  defeated 
them  in  a regular  fight,  b.  c.  216.  Nearly  all  their 
children  and  women  were  massacred  in  their  fortified 
place ; and  the  soldiers  of  Prusias  had  the  movables 
for  their  booty.  Thus  Prusias,  says  the  historian 
(Polyb.  v.  Ill),  released  tbe  Hellesponline  cities 
from  great  alarm  and  danger;  and  lie  left  a noble 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  should  net 
rashly  pass  over  from  Europe  into  Asia. 
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The  three  tribes,  when  permanently  settled,  occu- 
pied part  of  the  country  between  the  Sangarins  and 
the  lialys.  Memnon  incorrectly  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trocmi  w as  Ancyra;  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  or  Tavium ; and  of  the  Tectoeages,  Pessinus. 
(Memnon,  ap.  /‘hot.  c.  20.)  The  complete  reduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Romans.  Though  they  had  now  a 
coon  try  of  their  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bour*, and  weru  a formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antioch  us  the  Great  with  the  Homans. 
They  fought  on  the  side  of  Antioclms  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defeated  (n.  c.  190);  and  the  consol  On. 
Manlius,  in  B.  c.  Ib9,  made  this  a pretext  for  invad- 
ing their  country.  But  his  real  grounds  were  better 
tlian  his  pretext.  Ue  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  from  Ephesus 
by  a circuitous  route  into  Gallograecin,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Beudos  vet  us,  Anabura,  and  the 
aocurces  of  the  Alander  to  Abbassus,  w hich  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  lie  baited  and 
encouraged  his  men.  Ho  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axylos],  crossed  the  Sangarius, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  Peseinus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Humans  victory.  The  Galli  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistoboii  occupied  a strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectosagcs  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectosagcs, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consul  was  marching.  Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautious,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a smaller  number  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18 — 23;  Floras,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tcctosages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  were  amusing  him  with  negotiations, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  Galli.  Chiomara, 
the  wife  of  a Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a Homan 
centurion.  The  man  not  being  able  to  corrupt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
passion.  He  was  greedy  of  money ; and  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a large  ransom.  According  to  agreement, 
he  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  hanks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Chiomara  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman;  and  while  the  greedy  Homan  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a signal  given  by  Chiomara  in 
her  own  language,  cut  off  the  eenturion’s  head.  She 
wrapped  up  the  bloody  bead  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  licr  husband  exclaimed, 

M My  wife,  fidelity  is  a glorious  thing."  44  True,"  she 
replied,  44  but  still  more  glorious  that  there  should 
bo  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me."  The 
historian  Polybius  says  that  ho  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noblo 
spirit  and  her  goes!  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Chiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  iu 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24;  Plut.  Moral,  ii.  p.  58, 
Wytt.;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  § 2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectosagcs,  according  to  the 
Homan  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  women  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Homan  consul.  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  portion  of  the  Tectosagcs  as  ho 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  him  at  Ephesus.  In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  delivering  them 
from  tlie  incursions  of  the  Galli.  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Eumenes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  had  been  summoned  there:  they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eumenes,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40.)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a century  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victory  over  Ant  iochus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans;  44  It  was 
told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and  how  they 
hail  conquered  them,  and  brought  them  under 
tribute  ” (Macc.  i.  8.  v.  2).  The  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Galli  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  context  is  consistent  with  this  explanation:  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  whii  h so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, 44  the  great  king  of  Asia"  (Macc.  i.  8.  v.  C); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Galatians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  Galatians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  all  the  East.  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochuk 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  thA 
senate  or  the  Roman  people  to  carry  on  war  with  the  \ 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a vigorous  speech,  cf 
which  Livy  (xxxviii.  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  he  got  a triumph.  In  the  procession  ho  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crow  ns  of  great  valne,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
plundering.  Gallic  arms  and  Gallic  spoils  were  carried 
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in  chariots,  for  it  was  called  a Gallic  triumph; 
and  fifty-two  Gallic  chieftains  walked  in  front  of  the 
triumphal  car.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  ever  established  a Gallic  kingdom  in 
Asia,  is  doubtful,  for  the  nation,  though  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  all  ports  of  the  world,  has  never  yet 
been  aide  to  subsist  as  a nation  out  of  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  But  Manlius  did  not  give  these 
Galli  an  opportunity  of  dying  the  experiment;  and 
he  did  a good  work  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Though  the  Galli  no  longer  ravaged  Asia,  they 
were  still  troublesome  to  Kumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  family  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  u.  c.  167  Attains,  the  brother  of  Kumenes,  was 
sent  to  Borne  to  complain  of  a Gallic  rising  (tu- 
multux).  The  Homans  sent  commissioners  into  Asia 
to  expostulate  with  tho  Galli ; but  P.  Licinius,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a Gallic  chieftain,  Solorcttius 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstrances 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  GauJ.  (Liv.  xlv. 
19.  34  ; 1‘olyb.  xxx.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  the  words  of  Homan  com- 
missioners had  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiuchus  and  Ptolemaens,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Romans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  for  leaving 
Kumenes  to  deal  with  tho  Galli ; and  it  seems  that 
ho  was  successful,  (Diod.  Excerpt  xxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybius  show  that  the  Roman*  were  jealous 
of  Kumenes,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (xxxi.  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Home,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  Mithridate*  against  the  Romans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Homans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridatea  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelaus.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaeroneia  (n.  c. 
86).  Mithridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  the  Galli  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  thoso  who 
were  alsrnt  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  mnrdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  ( Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  46);  three  only  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  ho  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  governor  Kuinachus, 
probably  a Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia, but  he  kept  the  money  that  he  had  got.  Tho 
Galli  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Syriac,  c.  50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deiotaros,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian, 
Mithrid.  c.  75;  Liv.  Epit.  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  tlie  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoctus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  diJ  the  king  the  last  service 
that  he  could,  by  killing  him  at  his  earnest  request, 
n.c.  63.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  1 1 1 ; Liv.  Epit.  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Mithridatium,  a town 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Poutus,  to  a Gallic  chief 
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1 named  Bogodiatorus,  whose  name,  with  a slight 

■ variation,  appears  on  a silver  coin.  ( Strati,  p.  567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotaros  port  of  Gadelooilic  in 
I'ontus,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  ports 
about  Phamacia  and  the  Trapezusia,  as  far  as 
Colchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  which  countries 
Pompeius  made  him  king ; and  Deiotaros  kept  aho 
his  paternal  tetrarchy  of  the  Tolistoboii.  (Strafe, 
p.  547.)  Galatia  and  its  chieftains  were  now  under 
Roman  protection,  and  Deiotaros  was  involved  in  all 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  He  was  with  Pompeius  at  the  battle  cf 
Pbarsalia  (b.c.  48),  and  escaped  with  him.  Cicero, 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Rome 
the  cause  of  Deiotaros,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  design  against  Caesar’s  life  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.  After  all  his  reverses  Deiotaros 
died  a king ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotaros, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Antonius,  but  be 
had  the  Gallic  prudence  to  go  over  to  Octavius  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amynta*  (b.c.31). 
Amynt&s  was  one  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  kings  that 
M.  Antoni  us  set  up  (b.  c.  39).  He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  b.  c.  36  he  received  from  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a part  of  Lycaonia  and 
Painphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32),  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  these  possessions  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  31 
(Dion.  li.  2).  He  died  B.  c.  25,  having  held,  beside* 
Galatia,  Lycacnia,  and  l^uria,  the  sou  tit -east  and 
east  part  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilicia  Troche*. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  Ainyutas 
was  one  of  the  great  dock-masters  erf  Asia  Minor. 
He  had  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  w&tcrltsa 
table-lands  of  Lycaonia.  Plutarch  (Ant  cc.  61,63) 
calls  AinMit.cs  king  of  the  I.  yea  onions  and  Galatians 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actiurn  ; and  he  also 
culls  Dciotarus  a king.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Deiotaros 
had  his  father’s  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galatians. 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a Roman 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  lsauria,  East  and  South 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphyliu.  The  extent  of  the  (covicce 
of  Galatia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  saying 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
pbylia  and  the  Milyes,  who  are  about  Buris  and  the 
Cyllanticus  and  Orcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  ( //.  A*, 
v.  32).  But  tho  Galatia  of  Ptolemy  is  still  more 
extensive  (v.  3),  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by 
Pamphylia,  and  ou  the  east  by  a part  of  Cappadocia ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Kuxine  to  the  Taurus. 
The  sea-coast  of  Ptolemy’s  Galatia  commences  after 
Cytorus,  which  is  in  Bithynia,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Amisus.  Sinope  is  w ithin 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  three 
several  cities  assumed,  under  Augustus,  the  names 
2(ta<rrrjyoi  and  Sf0aarh  : the  people  of  Pussinus 
were  named  SeSooTijrol  To\i<rroGvycyioi:  those  of 
Ancyra,  ZtGtumjrol  Tacrooays : and  those  of 
Taviuin,  2t6cumjvol  T pinpoL.  The  first  Roman 

governor  of  this  Galatia  was  M.  Loll  i us,  who  governtd 
it  as  the  legatus  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  trf 
pro-praetor.  This  province  of  Galatia  is  supposed 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  metropolis  of  the  province  was  An- 
cyra ; and  Term  ess  us  and  Sugalassus  were  Ire* 
towns. 

The  Romans  established  in  Galatia  Proper  the 
colony  of  Germe,  which  is  known  both  from  Ptolemy 
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and  its  coins.  Ptolemy  also  has  a place  called 
Cl&udiopolis  in  the  country  of  the  Trocini. 

The  country  properly  called  Galatia  lay  south  of 
the  range  of  Olympus.  The  limits  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  enumeration  of  the  towns. 
'The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
ainus,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarius,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Roman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia ; Abrostola, 
Atnorium  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Catacecaumene ; 
and  a place  Tolosochorion,  a compound  of  a Gallic 
and  a Greek  word,  the  first  {art  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolosa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alan- 
der.  a branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Sangarius 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alandcr.  They  bordered 
on  Bitbynia  and  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Pliny  (v.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  Gallic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
■were  probably  the  names  of  tetrarcliies.  The  Tec- 
toaages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancyra  for  their  chief  plara. 
f Auctra.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiaci  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec- 
tosages. There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roods  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  lias  a list  of  places  among  the 
Tectosages,  and  among  them  Corbeus  [Corbf.us]  : 
Aspona  [Aspona]  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Ualys  : they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia ; and  Strabo  says  that  their  country  was 
the  mo6t  fertile  [Art  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tavium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Milhridatium,  already  mentioned,  and  Danala, 
where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L.  Lucullus  hod  an  inter- 
view, before  Lucullus  Rave  up  the  command  to 
Pompeius  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavium,  Ec- 
cobriga,  a place  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallngraecio,  there 
were  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadocians.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galatia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numerous  race,  and  occupied  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  Alexander;  but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen  ; and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
trarchiae.  Plutarch  (de  Virt.  AfuL  vol.  ii.  Wytt.) 
mentions  the  Tosiopi  as  forming  a tetrareby,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Koch  tetrarchia 
had  its  tetrarch,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetrarch;  and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarchs  waa 
a body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Drynaemetum. 
[Dryhaemetum.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
cases  of  murder ; but  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  “This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
“ was  the  old  constitution ; hut  in  my  time  the  power 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  three  rulers,  then  two, 
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and  finally  one,  Deiotarus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Amyntas.”  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotarus, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galat  ian 
kingship  is  a doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  contempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manlius’ 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Romans  and  the  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Pc.v»iuus  iu  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  favour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  (#.  G.  vi.  15), 
M Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gion! bus”;  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a taste  for  the 
Phrygian  worship,  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priesthood  was  profitable.  Cicero  ( pro  Sestio,  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitarus,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pesshms;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it : also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  valuable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
mana].  We  also  read  of  Cainma,  a priestess  of 
Artemis,  a deity  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Galli.  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch’s  noble  women 
{de  Virt.  Aful.)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderful  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised ; which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  Gullograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronymus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
acra,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Treves ; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  ( Histoire  de*  Gaulois),  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  Gallograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
ami  the  Volcae  Tectosages  of  Narbonensis  were' 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  were  Bclgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a Roman  province,  and  established  churches 
there.  (Ap.  to  the  Galatians,  i.  2.)  His  first  visit 
is  mentioned  in  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvi.  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  visit, 
from  which  some  commentators  derive  very  unfairly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  epistle  in  tho 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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Galli  or  Gallograeci ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
epi»tle  from  which  this  can  be  inferred.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  term  Galatia  is  indeed  used 
in  its  limited  aud  proper  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  a Roman  provincial  division;  for  Lycaouia  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  Pi&idia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  Proper;  but  to 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Galatia  and  perhaps  the  Hel- 
lenist! Galli,  who  were  the  wealthier  and  better  in- 
structed part  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  consti- 
tution of  Galatia  was  evidently  an  aristocratic  con- 
stitution, like  the  political  systems  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpine in  which  the  common  sort  went  for  nothing, 
“ paenc  servorum  loco  habentur"  (if.  G.  vi.  13). 
The  bulk  of  the  Galli  of  Asia,  the  herdsmen,  shep- 
herds, and  tillers  of  tire  land,  probably  kuew  no 
language  except  Gallic;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
epistle  was  not  addressed  to  such  people. 

The  student  may  read  with  profit  Amed^e  Thierry’s 
Ilistoire  des  Gauiois,  if  he  will  always  turn  to  the 
ancient  authorities,  which  will  set  the  author  right, 
when  ho  gets  wrong.  £G.  L.J 


GALAVA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary,  which  runs  — 

Iter  a Clanoventa  Mediolano  M.  P.  cl.  («c). 


Galava 

- M.P. 

.... ..  ... 

xviii. 

Alone 

- n 

xii. 

Gal  scum 

xviii. 

Bretnetonaci 

xxvii. 

Coccio  - 

- „ 

XX. 

Mancunio 

~ »» 

xvii. 

Condate 

* »i 

xviii. 

Medioluno 

xviii. 

For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  this  Itinerary  see 
Ci.anoventl'M.  In  the  MonumentA  Historica  Bri- 
tannica  G (listen  m—A  p pit  by,  Whallop  Cattle,  or 
Kendal , and  G’a/ara=eithcr  Old  Totm  or  Great 
Keswick.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALKPSUS  Herod,  vii.  122),  a town 

on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  which 
Colonel  Leake  ( Trav.  in  North.  Greece , vol.  iii.  p. 
155)  takes  to  have  been  the  same  place  afterwards 
called  Physcella  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3. 
§ 1),  a distinction  which  was  required,  as  there  was 
another  Galepsus  at  no  great  distance. 

2.  A colony  of  Thas<w,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  was  taken  by  Rr&sidas  after  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  (Thuc.  iv.  107),  and  retaken  by  Cleon 
in  the  ensuing  year.  (Time.  v.  6.) 

Livy  (xliv.  45)  relates  that  Perseus,  when  flying 
from  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Strvmon  to  Galepsus  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  to  Samothracc,  which 
rentiers  it  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable harbours  of  the  intervening  coast,  which 
data  can  only  be  reconciled  at  the  harbour  of  Neftcr , 
which  is  situated  2 hours  to  the  S.  of  l*rarista,  just 
within  the  Capo  forming  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Kavdla,  where  still  remain  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  city,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Palropoh. 
or  Nefterdpoli , or  Dhefteropoli.  (Leuke,  Trae.  ta 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALIBA  (rd\j£a  6spa.  Plot.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a pro- 
montory on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ancient  Tapro- 
bane,  or  Ceylon , at  no  great  distance,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  Cory  Island.  The  name  is  also  comwrted 
with  those  of  certain  mountains  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  promontory,  called  rdAiCa  Cfi 
(Ptol.  vii.  4 § 3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  Galibi  (ToAiSot,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 9).  From  the 
Galibi  Montes,  according  to  Ptolemy  (riL  4.  § 8). 
flowed  down  two  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  Phas»  and 
the  Ganges, — a statement  which,  as  regards  the 
latter  river,  is  erroneous.  In  the  plains  at  the  base 
of  these  mountains  Ptolemy  states  that  there  wen 
elephants  in  his  day,  as  there  are  now.  [V.] 
GALIBI.  [Gauda.] 

GALILAEA.  [Palaestlxa.] 

GALINDAE  (roAiV8o<),  mentioned  by  Ptolrmy 
(iii.  5.  § 21)  in  connection  with  the  Venodi^,  Suciini, 
and  Stavani.  There  can  be  bat  little  hes  tatko  is 
identifying  the  names  (as  Zetiss  has  done)  with  that 
of  the  Galinditae  of  Drnberg  and  the  Prussian  anti- 
quarians ; whose  locality  was  the  tract  called  Golanda, 
Galandia,  Galcndia,  Golentz,  &c.  in  East  Prussia,  on 
the  Spirtling  Lakes,  and  in  contact  with  that  of  tbe 
Swlo-  witae  the  equivalents  of  the  SudinL  Galiudia 
was  one  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  Prussia,  that  is.rf 
Prussia  before  it  became  German;  its  language  being 
that  of  the  Old  Prussians,  a branch  of  the  Litbuanic. 
The  name  of  the  Galindae  is  said  to  occur  on  the  coin 
of  the  emperor  Yolusianus  (a.  D.  253)  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  (Vailiant, 
Num.  Imp.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  317;  Eckbel,  vol.  vii. 
p.  369;  Stem,  dc  I Acad,  des  laser,  vol.  xxviii. 

p.  606.) 

Jomandcs  (de  Get.  23)  enumerates  this  people, 
under  the  name  of  GoLTHU,  among  the  northern 
tribes  who  were  vanquished  by  Hermanric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  [R.  G.  L_] 

GALLAECIA  or  CALLAECIA  (KoAAauria, 
KaAauria:  Eth.  KaAAcuictii,  CallaTci,  Collat'd.  Gal- 
laeci : Galicia  and  part  of  Portugal ),  a large  district 
in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
N.  of  Lusitania,  and  W.  of  the  Artures  and  Vac- 
caki,  its  boundaries  being  on  the  S.  the  river  Durius 
{Douro),  on  the  NE.  the  river  Navia  or  Xarilubio 
(iVnria),  and  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  the  Astures; 
so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  m»dera 
Gallicia , with  the  addition  on  the  S.  of  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  Kntre  Douro  et  M'tnho  and  Trot  os 
Montes,  and,  on  the  E.,  of  small  portions  of  Asturias 
and  Leon.  Sometimes  a wider  extent  was  assigned 
to  the  country,  so  os  to  include  the  Astures  (Dioa 
Cass,  xxxvii.  53;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1.  s.  2),  and 
even,  as  used  by  late  writers,  the  whole  of  Cantabria 
(Oros.  vi.  21 ; Isid.  xiv.  15;  Zosim.  iv.  24).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  Gallsecia.  or  at  least  its  S 
part,  was  reckoned  a part  of  Lusitania.  (St rah.  iiL 
p 152).  The  people  were  divided  into  two  great 
tribes,  the  Callaici  (or  Gallaeci)  Bkacarit 
(KaAAaZxol  ol  Bpaxapiot),  and  the  Caixaici  (or 
Gallaeci)  Lucenses  (K.  ol  nownjwio*).  besides 
the  Artabki,  who,  though  geographically  belonging 
to  the  country,  were  regarded  as  a sqxinate  people. 
The  CallaTci  Bracarii  received  their  name  from  their 
chief  city,  Bracara  Augusta,  and  inhabited  the 
S.  of  Galloecis,  from  tbe  Durius  {Douro)  up  to  the 
Minius  {Minho):  and  the  CallaTci  Luccnses  the  X. 
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I**.  from  the  Minins  to  the  Navia;  these  received  t 
their  name  from  their  capital,  Lccui  Auousn. 
It  should  bo  observed,  however,  that  this  division 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Roman  cities ; but  the  river  Minins  established 
a natural  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  cities  was,  under  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  a convent*#  juridicus , that  of  Lucns  including 
1 6 peoples  besides  the  Celtici  (i.  e.  Artabri)  and  the 
I.ebuni,  and  a free  population  of  about  166.000; 
that  of  llracara,  twenty-four  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Pliny  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves, the  Bibali,Coclei  ini,  Gallacci.  Re- 
quites!, Limici,Querquemi  (Piin.iii.  3.s.  4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24- — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
CallaTci  Lnccnses,  the  Capori  (Kcnropoi'),  Cilini, 
(KiAi rot),  Lcmavi  (A epavot),  Baedyes  (Bai'Jva), 
and  Scurri  (Ztovppol,  vulgo  Zt&ouppot')  ; and,  (§§ 
40 — 49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Tunxii 
(Tovpo&jt),  Nemetatne  (Ntperurcu),  Coelcrini  (Ktn- 
As  pivot,  comp.  Plin.  iv.  20,  s.  34),  Bibali  (BnBaA oi, 
comp.  Piin.iii.  3.  s.4),  Limici  (Aipnco/,comp.  Plin.  Lc.) 
on  the  river  Limia,  Luanci  ( Aovayirol ),  Gruii 
(rpouioi,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  the 
Grarii  of  Silins  Italicus,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  country  from  the  Durius  to  the 
Liinia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a wider  extent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minina  ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Da- 
rius and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minins),  Qnacemi  (Koueueepvol,  the  Querquemi 
of  Pliny,  Lc.,  and  Quarquemi  of  an  inscription  ap. 
Grutcr,  p.  245,  no.  2),  I.nbacni  (Aoi /€cuvoi,  the  Lc- 
bnni  of  Pliny,  /.c.),  and  Xarbasi  (N apSacrot). 

Gallaecia  is  a nigged,  mountainous  country, 
formed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Minius  (J finJio),  flowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  the  Astures,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast.  Between 
this  and  the  Durius  are  three  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  considerable  interest,  hut  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  diflicult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N..  as  follows  : — Avus 
(A Coo  yrorapov  Jk€o\oi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ; Mela,  iii.  1 : 
Rio  d A ve;  the  Celadus,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Are,  now  called 
Salha  or  Deste,  which  flows  down  from  near  Braga): 
Nkuis  (hDj&ov  ir orauou  ix€o\al,  Ptol.  Lc.;  Mela, 
l.  c. : R.  Cavado;  this  would  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Balm  of  Strabo  (iii  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenis 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a confusion  of  names  ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
Li. vi us,  or  Lisii  as  (Ai/u'ou  i rorauov  LkHoAoI:  Lima), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Strabo  (/.  c.)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (<J  Tijy  A^Otji,  Sr  rives  Aiualav,  ot  Si 
BeAiwra  KaXouffi),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Ccltiberi  and  Vaccaci.  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  of  the  Minius,  calls  it  Limia,  or  the  River  of 
Oblivion  (“  et  cui  Oblivionis  cognomen  est  Limia 
where  some  scholars  find  in  the  word  “Oblivionis” 
the  origin  of  Strabo’s  BeAiwr;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
35,  “ab  Minio  cc.  M.P.  ut  auctor  est  Varro,  abest 
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Aeminiua,  quern  alibi  quidam  intellignnt  et  Llmaeam 
vocant,  Oblivionis  antiquis  dictus,  multumque  fabn- 
losus;”  SO.  Ital.  i.  235,236.;  comp. xvi. 476, 477 : 

“ Quiqae  super  Gravios  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 
Infcrnae  populis  referens  ohlivia  Lethcs") : 
it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  (Jlisp.  72)  and  Plutarch  ( Quaes  t.  Rom.  34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Roman  that  crossed  it  was 
Decimus  Brutus,  when,  after  his  conquest  of  Luai- 
tauia,  he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Minius,  n.  c.  136.  From  Livy's  history  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  snatched  a standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  person.  (Liv.  Epit.  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  u flumen  Oblivionem ;”  comp.  Flor.  ii.  17, 
“ formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.")  But 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  far  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblanco 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  canse  only,  is 
all  uncertain.  (Comp  Strab.  p 106.)  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  that  a trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  Bron , from  which  the  river  flows  ; and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  mimes 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainty,  ns  follows:  Laerox 
(Ler),  Ulla  (Mela;  Ouia,  Ptol.:  Vila),  Tamaris 
( Tatubre ),  Bars  (Sar),  Florius  (Bio  de  Castro), 
Nell's  (Rio  de  la  Puente),  Virus  (A llones),  Mf.a- 
RUS  (Mero),  I via  (prob.  the  Nd(?io  s of  Ptol. : Juvia) ; 
the  two  Inst  falling  into  the  Sinus  Artahrorum  (G. 
of  Fcrrol)  and  the  Navilubio  (Navia), 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  famed  among  the  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limius  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silins  Italians,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a sort  of  precious  stone,  called  gemma  Gallaica . 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  59.)  The  people  were  aiming 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain;  the  very  prototypes  of 
the  modem  Gallegos.  Their  chief  serious  employ- 
ment was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.  Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandry  to  the  women. 
(SiL  Ital.  iii.  344—353: 

“ Fibrarum  et  pennac  divinarumquo  sagacem 
Flammarnm  misit  dives  Callaecia  pnbem, 
Barbara  nnne  patriis  ululantem  carmina  linguis, 
Nunc  pedis  alterno  percussa  verberc  terra, 

Ad  numerum  resonaa  gnudentem  plaudcre  cetras. 
Haec  requies  lud usque  viris,  ea  sacra  vcluptas. 
Cetera  feinineus  peragit  labor:  addere  sulco 
Semina,  et  impraaao  tellurem  vertcre  aratro, 
Segne  viris;  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte  gerendum, 
CallaTci  conjux  obit  irrequieta  mariti.") 

They  were  a ino6t  warlike  people,  preferring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive.  ( Appian,  Ilisp.  27.)  Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  But,  although  he  is  said,  in  general  terms, 
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to  have  subdued  ail  the  peoples  of  Gallaeria  (Flor. 
iL  17),  ret,  from  the  few  particulars  recorded,  his 
conquest*  appear  clearly  not  to  have  extends!  far,  if 
at  jail.  X.  of  the  Miniua,  so  that  they  included  only 
the  CallaTci  BracariL  As,  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  proconsul  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Varcaei  (Liv.  EpiL  lri.),  and  as 
the  Aeturrs  were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  country  of  the  CallaTci  Lncenses,  being 
only  open  to  the  Romans  on  the  S..  must  have  been 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Augusta*  with  the  other  KW.  tribe*. 

Besides  the  two  capitals  of  BRACARA  AcoilTA 
( Brttga ) and  Lucus  Augusti  (Lugo),  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  are  mentioned : — 

I.  Towns  of  the  CallaTci  Brararii:  1.  CxiJH  or 
Cai.km  (Oporto),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Darius,  and  j 
on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica,  which  made  a great  bend  southwards  to.  and 
perhaps  even  beyond,  the  Darius  (/tin.  Ant 1 pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia.  20  M.  P (Salamomk  /);  Prae- 
■Ml'M,  26  M.  P.  (Castro  de  Code* osof);  Cai.A- 
m'JtiM,  16  M.  P.  (Ciadiat);  Ai>  Aquas,  18  M.P. 

( Trindad f);  PneruN,  20  M.  P.  (PnM f);  llo- 
BORSTl  M,  36  M.  P.  (RoiMo  or  Bragonga  ?)  , CoM- 
PLKtmCA,  29  M.  P.  (Complndo)  ; Vkmatia,  25 
M.  P.  ( Vnhaesf);  the  remaining  station*  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Tlt»- 
TOBKIOA  (Tourr6€ptya)  and  Arad»  <TA  (’Apa- 
SoowTa),  as  towns  of  the  Brararii  (ii.  6.  § 39). 
3.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  Minius,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Asturica  (/tin.  A nt.  pp.  427.  428):  Sala- 
kiaxa,  21  M.  P.  (Santiago  de  V%ttela)\  Aquae 
Origin  is,  18  M.  P.  (Bonnot  de  Band*  or  Ortntr)-, 
Aquae  Qukrquennae,  14  M.  P.  ("TSava  Kova- 
Kfpi  tnt',  Ptol.  L C.  §47:  Rio  Caldo) ; Gkminae, 
16  M.  P.  (Banos  de.  Mo! gas  or  Sandras  f);  Sa- 
IJKNTKs.  14  M.  P.  (Catdelas  or  Orensef );  Prak- 
Rinii'M,  18  M.  P.  (Castro  de  Caldelas  or  Rodiciot ), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astares.  4.  On  the  road 
from  Bracara  to  Lucus  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorutn  (Ponte  de  Lima)y 
probably  different  from  the  ♦dpoi  Aifunwr  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  Ti  de,  24  If.  PM  or  Tyde  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  35;  Sil.  ltal.  iii.  367,  xvi.  369;  ToOScu,  vulgo 
Tovrbai,  Ptol.  1.  e.  §45:  7t/y),  a fortress  of  the 
Gruii  or  Gravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
med  and  a colony  of  Actolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  ltal., 

U.  cc. ; Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  Dtscr.  Orb.  65 1 : 
other  notices  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157.)  Besides 
these.  Ptolemy  (l.  c.) mentions  the  following:  Aquae 
Lakvar  ("TJaTa  A am.  § 40),  among  tho  Turodi; 
Volobriua  (OiMt\6€piya,  § 41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  CoKUOB&IGA  (KoiAi6€ptya,  § 42).  among 
the  Coelerini;  Forum  BlBALORUM  (Gdpos  BtfoAwe, 

§ 43:  prob.  Fiona  de  Bollo),  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
hali;  Mekva  (Mtpooo,  § 46),  that  of  the  LuAnci; 
Cambakti  m (Kdu£a*ror,  § 48),  that  of  the  Lu- 
bacni;  and  Forum  Nakbasoui  m (•Popot  N ap€a- 
avv,  § 49),  that  of  the  Narhari.  To  these  must  lie 
added  the  baths  of  Aquae  FLAV1AK.  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  K.  of  Bracara,  at  Chaves  on  the 
river  Tamega , which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Roman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Imcr.  ap.  Grater,  p. 
162.  no.  4.  p.  245.  no.  2;  Flores,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xv. 
p.  79;  Miiiano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  L’kcrt,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  346.) 

11.  Towns  of  the  CallaTci  Lucem.cs ; 1 . On  tlie 
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road  already  mentioned  (No.  4)  from  Bracara  u 
Lucas,  and  thence  to  Aaturica  (/tin.  AnL  pp.  429. 
430):  from  Tude  (see  abore).  Burbida.  16  M.  P. 
( Burrihof );  Tukoqua.  16  iL  P.  (Totsren  f); 
Aquae  Celenae  or  Cruras,  24  iL  P.  ("“TSar* 
dfpud  rwr  KiAu-wr.  Ptol.  iL  6.  § 25:  Caldns  6d 
Reg) ; Pria,  12  iL  P , which  is  probably  an  error 
for  Iria  Flavia,  a city  of  the  Capon  (PtoL  Le. 
§ 24 ; laser,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  305,  do  8:  El  Padnm\ 
where  tlte  road,  which  has  thus  far  kept  lo  the  Ji- 
ulong the  sea-coast,  turns  XE.  up  the  valley  of  the 
VUa  or  the  Sar ; Assecoma,  23  M-  P.  (Santiago  i 
Compostella  or  Assortyf);  Brevis  12  M.  P.  (Cvfe 
or  liurres  f) ; Marciae.  20  M.  P-.  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiae  (Geog.  Raw.  iv.  45:  .Yuri*, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name) : Leers  Augusti. 
j 13  M.  P.  (Lugo).  2.  On  the  continuation  of  the 
same  road  to  Asturica:  Timalini  m (Famitmnraf\ 
22  M.  P.,  or  Talamina,  a city  of  the  Searri  (ToAo- 
pirv,  Ptol.  L c.  § 27,  who  mentions  X.  of  it  another 
town  of  the  same  people.  Aquae  Quintixae,*T5o- 
ra  Kovlmm,  Quinta  f);  Pons  Xkvlae  or  Navlae, 
L e.  the  Bridge  of  the  River  A ana  (prob.  J Yana 
de  Suama).  whence  the  road  turns  S.  to  Uttarm, 
20  IL  P.  (Ctrredo  or  Doneos\  16  M.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidum  in  Asturia.  [Asturks-J  3.  Another  route, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  general  direction, 
but  striking  further  to  the  X’W.  through  the  Akta- 
RRI,  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracara  by  sea  to  Aquae  Ceienae,  165 
stadia;  thence  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Virus 
SpaCORUM  (OHoiKa  I)  OCiua.  Ptol.  L c.  § 23:  Fqp); 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  At>  Duos  Pontes  (prob. 
Pimtcvedrd) ; thence  180  stadia  by  eea  to  Grandi- 
mirum  or  Guandimarium  (Geog.  Bar.  ir.  43; 
TA avltpipor,  l'tol.  Le.:  prob.  h/tsros,  at  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Xoya),  whence,  avoiding  the  promontory  of 
Nerinm  (C.  Einisterre),  the  road  proceeded  by  land 
NE.  to  Tkigundum,  22  M.  P.  (Berrto  or  drotn; 
apparently  the  T ovpfrtya  f)  ToOpyma  of  Ptolemy, 
l.c.),  and  thence  to  Bkigantium,  30  51.  P.,  tr«e 
chief  j-ea-port  of  the  country  (^ee  art.);  whence  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucus  Augusti,  with  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Caranicum,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gmitiura  and  1 7 from  Lucus  (proh.  the  Kaporutr  U 
Ptolemy,  L C. : Guitinezf).  Ptolemy  mentions,  in 
addition  to  the  above  places,  the  following : among 
the  CallaTci  Lucenses  (§  23),  BuLtrx  (Bovpor), 
Oluxa  (’OA»pa),  Libunca  (AtGovyna),  lhNTEi 
(n<rrfa),  Turuptiana  (ToupourrlaKa),  OcEX.ni 
("Oar A oy);  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§25),  Dacto- 
nium  (Aa*-rdpiui');  and  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  men- 
tions Auoukica,  as  a not  inconsiderable  place 
(Bogota).  [P-S-] 

GA  LLIA  CISALPI  NA  (Cars.  B G.  vi.  1),  aL<o 
calleii  GA  LLIA  CITETIIOE  (Caea.  B.  G.  L 54; 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  37),  and  simply  GA'LLIA  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xii.  5),  is  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  North  Italy  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  r.  c.  43.  Caesar 
(B.  G.  L 10,  54;  ii.  35)  sometimes  includes  Gallia 
Cisolpina  under  the  name  Italia;  but  he  then  uses 
tlie  term  in  a geographical,  and  not  in  a political 
sense.  The  name  Cisalpina  denoted  Gallia  south  of 
the  Alps,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Galih^  or  Gallia 
north  uf  the  Alps;  and  Cilerior  is  the  nearer  Gallia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  7,  10;  B.  C.  L 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pn»- 
vincia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometimes 
generally,  to  signify  all  Gailia  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  name  Gallia  Togata,  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gallia 
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which  occurs  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(viii.  24,  52),  and  in  lalcr  writers,  was  given  at  some 
time  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  indicated  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Romans  over  the  Gallic  population.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimes  called 
Trans padani  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12),  a term  which 
implies  C is  padani,  or  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  Po; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  authority 
for  the  word  Cispadani. 

Among  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  simply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Roman  names.  Plutarch  {Cats.  c.  20) 
calls  it  if  t tpi  nd&ov  ToA aria;  but  tliere  is  no 
Latin  authority  forthe  name  Circumpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circum- 
padana,  Transpndana,  and  Cispadana  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  wc  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (xxi.  35)  calls  the  plains  about  the 
Po  u Cireumpadanos  campos.” 

Polybius  names  this  country  both  KtXritcf)  and 
roAorfa  (iii.  77,  87);  but  though  he  applies  the 
Latin  word  Transalpini  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  explains  it  (iii.  15)  as  a term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Cisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Greek  word.  He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Romans  was  simply  Gallia. 
The  fact  that  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  would  be  some  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentions;  but  there  was  a tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.  Cornelius  Boc- 
chns  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
Galli  Veteres.  (Solinus,  Folyhut.  c.  8.)  Servian 
{ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  753),  using  nearly  the  same 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Marcus  Antoninus  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
nius  Gnipho.  It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Roman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres ; but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  do  wc  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a nation 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  tho  Alps  at  a later  period.  There  are  no  1 
means  of  approximating  to  a solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, except  by  a comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  wc  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  There  is  no  undent  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  I^atin 
and  the  names  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.  This 
comparison  lias  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  who  is  well  nc- 
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quainted  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
of  the  non-Hellenic  portion  of  the  Latin  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Williams,  Transact,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh , vol.  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  the  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  Mto 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,”  of  which  he  affirms,  u that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non- Hellenic  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
very  deceptive ; but  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whose  language  was 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic. The  great  mountain -range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A is  a euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  have  in  either 
case  the  root  Fen,  M a summit,”  which  appears  in 
tiie  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  numerous  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  fnr  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  nt  least,  the  Duria,  Stura,  Tnra,  Turia, 
At  beds,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a j*rfectly 
fair  process.  (See  Mr.  Williams’s  Essay.) 

The  Romans,  after  they  had  got  a footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedui,  n 
people  once  the  chief  of  all  Gallia,  as  their  “ brethren 
and  kinsmen”  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  used  ns  evidence  that  the  Romans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a Roman  nation 
rose  out  of  a mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic.  But  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  scans 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic.  Verr.  ».  4.  c.  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  probability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a nation ; unless  they  be  the  Umbri,  as 
to  which  wc  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits ; and  their 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a prior  settlement)  was 
ultimately  unsuccessful.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  king  Tarquinius  Pri&eus,  nt 
which  time  the  Biturigea  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Tho 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
i (Liv.  v.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin's  authority,  says, 
I civil  commotions.  The  cause  is  not  very  material, 
3 o 4 
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nor  can  we  with  certainty  say  what  it  was;  but  it 
may  have  been  both  the***  causes,  and  something 
else.  The  Galii  lure  always  been  a military  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employment,  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
motion.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emigrants.  Sigovesus 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hereynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  {li.  G.  vi. 
24),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  in  the 
Hereynian  forest.  Bellovesus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Biturigcs,  Arvemi, 
Senones.  Aedui,  Amharri,  Canutes,  and  Aulcrci.  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae  (i.  1). 
The  invaders  altered  Italy  by  the  Tanrinu*  Sal  tua, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre,  and  defeated  the 
Tuscans  or  Ktruscans,  who  then  held  tlie  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus. 
Finding  here  a jvople  named  insubres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  built 
a city  and  called  it  Mediolanum  {Milan).  The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transaipina  are  only  known  from 
this  passage;  but  there  was  a Mediolanum  near 
Lugdunum,  and  it  is  suppl'd  that  this  place  may 
mark  the  position  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insubres.  Of 
the  uaincs  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senones,  and  the  country  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  lusubres  or 
Isoinbri  (Twoptyoi)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  Insubres;  and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  bef  *re  this  invasion, 
and  were  a Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration;  and  if  Is-umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Uinbri,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  Indeed,  if  wc  look  carefully  at  Livy’s  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invaders  found  iu  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  does  he  say  who  they  were.  He  lets  all 
the  namcj  of  the  invaders  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  their  place.  Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.  Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.  Strabo  has  the  liomau  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  ZvuSpot  (p.  2 IS;  and 
Gnwkurd’s  Note,  Transl.  Stnib.  voL  i.  p.  373). 

A new  band  according  to  Livy’s  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenonuni 
(Liv.  v.  35)  under  Klitovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy’s  time  Brixia  {Brcjcia)  and  Verona 
were:  the  Libui  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  lias 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulerci  as  Gallic  in- 
vaders of  Italy,  and  that  the  Ccnomani  were  a 
division  of  the  Aulerei.  [CenoMAM.]  Cato  found 
a tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceiio- 
mani  once  dwelt  near  Mass  ilia  {Marseille)  in  the 
country  of  the  Volcae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  during  their  migration  from  their 
original  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
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The  Ccnomani  (Livy)  were  followed  by  the  SaBora. 
w ho  settied  near  “ an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  Ligum.’ 
as  same  texts  have  it,  “ who  dwelt  about  the  river 
Ticinus.”  But  here  Livy  has  not  observed,  though 
he  knew'  the  fact,  that  the  Salluvii  or  Salves  were 
Ligurians,  arid  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Rhone  ani 
the  Alps.  In  tills  passage  (v.  35)  perhaps  be  mar 
mean  the  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Bcii  and  Liagoao, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Great  Sl 
Bernartl),  and  finding  all  the  country  occupied  be- 
tween the  Alf*  the  P o,  they  passed  the  river  «o 
rafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  country  both  Etnwaas 
and  Uinbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  Gaik: 
Lingones  of  Caesar's  time  is  marked  by  the  site  d 
Lamjres , in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  NaJ** ; 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Boii  [Bon]  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Senones  (Liv.  v.  35)  were  the  last  in- 
vaders, and  they  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  river  Util  {Montone)  to  the  Ae»is  (&■*), 
which  is  a little  north  of  Ancona.  Livy  has  already 
mentioned  .venonea  among  the  first  invaders.  Tkf 
Senones  and  Lingoncs  were  also  Celt.ie ; aod  the  Se- 
Dones  were  from  the  basin  of  the  Seme.  All  the 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caesar  s 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  Insubres,  and 
the  Sallnvii,  who  were  in  Caesar*  time  within  the 
limits  uf  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,  had  built 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cat  canals,  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  tradition  assigned  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.  Polybius  (iL  17) 
assigns  a very  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  inv&suu 
of  this  fine  country.  The  Galli  had  often  crested 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
ami  they  soon  found  a pretext  for  seizing  this  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  liavc  done  since.  Mantua,  one  of 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iii.  19). 
survived  the  Gallic  invasion,  being  probably  saved  by 
its  p* -sit ion  amidst  marshes;  but  Melpuin  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iii.  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  Camilla!  took 
Veii.  The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (iL  17)  is  just 
what  we  might  expect.  They  lived  in  unwalled  vil- 
lages,— in  houses  of  some  kind,  we  must  suppose, 
or  they  could  not  have  been  villages, — but  they  had 
no  household  stuff : their  bed  was  straw,  leaves,  ex 
grass,  and  flesh  their  food;  their  only  business  and 
all  that  they  understood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Their  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  ground, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  their  wealth,  because  these  were  the  things 
that  they  could  most  easily  carry  about  with  them: 
the  chiefs  were  most  concerned  to  liavc  a large  train 
of  followers,  for  a man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  liad  about 
him.  Such  a people  would  not  found  towns  on  their 
first  invasion  of  Italy:  indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
would  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  not  live  in  them, 
arid  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  cities.  Livy's 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  and 
Verona  is  a fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanum;  and  Brixia 
anil  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 

Those  au'lacious  barbarians  levied  contributions  on 
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all  their  neighbours.  The  most  memorable  event  in  | 
the  early  history  of  Rome  is  the  capture  of  the  city 
By  a band  of  these  Italian  Galii,  who,  after  threaten- 
ing Clusium  (Liv.  v.  33),  turned  their  arms  against  j 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  this  Etruscan  city  under  | 
their  protection.  The  Galii  and  the  Romans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  Allia,  a small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  this 
was  for  ever  a black  day  in  their  calendar  (n.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galii  were  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  characterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.  To 
the  Galii  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galii  by  their  neighbours  the  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Rome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around  them.  The  Galii 
had  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  Galii.  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselves  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years  tliat  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  “ Gallicus 
tumultus,”  or  simply  “ tumultus,"  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  trilies 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii  20);  for  with  the  Galii, 
says  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  for  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  {Bell.  Jug.  c.  114).  They  set  ajjart 
a reserved  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galii  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerariuin  sanctius,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41 ; Liv. 
auevii.  JO.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  Poly- 
bius (ii.  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galii  came  again 
with  a large  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  does  not 
say  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I tome;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  first  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them ; 
but  the  Galii  fled  as  the  Romans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thirteen  years.  Finding  tliat  the  Romans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galii  consented  to  a treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  years.  This  dry  narrative  of  Polybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  Wo  cun  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latium  suffered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  had  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wars;  and  a marvellous  story  of 
Titus  Manlius  fighting  a duel  with  a Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Liv.  vii.  10.)  Manlius  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a blood-stained  chain  {torques), 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ; and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Torquatus,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a noble  Roman  family.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galii 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  invasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galii 
also  carried  their  incursions  into  Campania  (Ur.  vii. 
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11),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tuscnium,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Roman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
Story  of  Torquatus  under  another  form.  A Gallic 
giant  challenges  the  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  bis  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlius,  for  a raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.  (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  n.  c.  299  some  fresh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galii  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  tlie  Transalpine  people  first  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  lias  offered,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galii  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etruria 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  Tuscans. 
They  got  a good  booty  within  the  Roman  territory, 
and  returned ; but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  years  later 
(b.c.  296)  the  Galii  and  the  Samnitcs  were  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  ii.  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybius  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it.  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
ill  another  battle,  fought  a few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
Apennines,  the  Romans  defeated  the  Galii  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galii  {esseda).  Caesar,  in  his  Gallic  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpine  Galii  using  war-chariots; 
and  when  ho  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  tiling  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a rhetorical  embellishment.  The  chariots  {avuwpiBts) 
which  Polybius  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 

25.000,  which  later  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 

100.000.  It  was  a victory  won  after  a bard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  tho  latter  days  of  tho 
Galii  were  approaching. 

About  ten  years  later  (b.  c.  283)  the  Galii  Seno- 
nes,  with  a large  force,  besieged  Arretium  {Arezzo), 
an  Etruscan  town  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  its  relief,  under  L.  Caeciliu* 
Metellus.  Roman  ambassadors,  however,  were  first 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senones,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galii, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  differently.  Ujion 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  entered  the 
country  of  the  Senones,  burnt  all  before  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  lie  treated  the  Galii  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senones  before  Arretium,  with  great 
leas;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
EpiL  12,  and  Frcinsheira’s  Supplement).  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Romans  and  tho  Senones  was  8<Kin 
decisively  settled.  The  Romans  gave  them  a com- 
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Plete  defeat.  Most  of  the  Senones  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  Romans!,  driving  the  remainder  out  of  the 
country,  at  last  got  a firm  footing  north  of  the 
A1  jenninea,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  the  find  part  of  Gallia  to  which  they  sent  a 
colony.  It  was  named  Sena  Gallica  (Smigaglin'), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  in  Etruria.  The  Epitome 
of  Livy  ( Ep.  II)  places  the  foundation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Senones,  which 
must  be  a mistake.  This  ocrujwtion  of  the  country 
of  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lake  Vadiinon  in  Etruria,  apparently 
on  their  way  to  Rome.  But  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  the  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  tlie  Tu>cans  and  the  Boii.  The  next  year 
the  Etruscans  and  Boii  mustered  all  tlie  youth  that 
could  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  The  Galli  and  Etruscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  ppare.  41  These  events,"  says  Po- 
lybius (ii.  20),  “ took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrrhus  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destruction  uf  tlie  Galli  at  Delphi;  for  at 
these  times  Fortune  put  into  all  the  Galli  a kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war."  This  stilt ement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  n.  c.  282.  These  wars 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  more  desperate 
enemies  ; and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years’  rest 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  carry  on 
their  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  Galli  by 
founding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  further  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Ariminutn  { It  i mini).  Polybius(ii.  2 1 ),  in  a few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  began: 
“ When  those  of  the  Galli  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a new  nice  came  on,  full  of  passion,  without  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  they  began  again  to  stir  the 
state  of  affair*,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Romans  by  any  thing  that  occurred." 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum  ; but  there  the 
common  sort  among  the  Boii,  distrusting  the  new 
corners,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaders,  killed 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Transalpine  allies.  Five 
years  after  this  (b.  c.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
minius  carried  a bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  “ G&liicus  ager  ” which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cic.  de  Sen.  c.  4);  a measure 
which  Polybius  considers  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a dangerous  war; 
for  the  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
tboir  total  destruction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Roman  territory,  and  the  Iaombri  (In- 
subres),  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  tlie  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gacsati,  or  “ mercenaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  it  was  apparently  not  the  original 
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meaning ; for  “ gaesum  " is  a Gallic  name  for  a 
javelin.  The  men  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  under 
the  kings  Concolitan  and  Anerocst ; and  never  did  a 
larger,  more  famous,  or  more  warlike  body  of  troya 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Pclyb.  ii.  22.)  Tlx 
Romans  made  great  preparations  for  this  war,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  Galli  were  to  bt 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picenum,  and  in  a.  c.  225. 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Po.  They  were  j -ioad 
by  the  Isnmbri  and  Boii  ; but  the  Cenocnaui  and 
the  Vcneti,  having  been  visited  by  some  Roman  am- 
bassadors, forsook  the  Gallic  confederation  f x a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  obliged  to  leave 
a force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  They 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  honx 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  Concoiilan, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Floras,  :i.  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  shown  by  tbrir 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  the  Galli 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
no  merry.  Polybius  (ii.  24)  has  given  an  enume- 
ration of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critical  time,  foe 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a bold  undertaking 
Hannibal's  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  whole 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Romans  and 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  boree.  The 
number  that  was  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Rome 
was  above  150,000  foot,  and  6000  horse.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Cln- 
•ium,  plundering  all  before  them:  but  learning  that 
there  was  a Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  Faesulae,  followed  by  the  Romans.  A tattle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Acini  lius  Pa  pus,  who  had  been  sent  tn 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy’s  march  in  that 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Galli  upn 
Rome,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  came  np  with 
the  Gnlli  after  their  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
Galli,  who  wished  to  save  their  booty,  moved  down 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them  ; and  it 
happened  at  this  timo  that  C.  Atilius  Regulus,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardinia,  had 
landed  with  his  troop*  at  Pisae,  and  was  marching 
towards  Rome  bv  the  opposite  road  to  that  which  tlie 
Galli  had  taken.  They  were  going  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies;  but,  like  brave  and  skilful 
soldiers,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  they 
formed  two  lines  of  hattle,  and  presented  two  fronts 
to  their  enemy’s  two  armies.  The  Galli  were  near 
Telamo,  as  Polybius  says,  on  tlie  coast  of  Etruria, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troop* 
of  Atilius;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  sc«  why  they  had 
got  so  far  south,  as  their  object  was  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Galli  fought  with  the  ma*.t 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  qualify  of  their  weapons  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli  perished, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.  “ Iu  this  manner, 
then,  the  mo«t  formidable  of  the  Celtic  invasions  was 
brought  to  nonght,  after  threatening  all  the  Italians, 
anti  especially  the  Romans,  with  great  and  terrible 
danger."  (Polybius.) 

In  the  following  year  the  Boii  submitted ; ami  in 
B.  c.  223  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  crossed  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Insubres,  under  the  command  of  the  consul  C.  FU- 
uiinius,  who  defeated  the  enemy  iu  a great  battk 
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Polybius  on  this  occasion  states  a curious  fact  about 
the  Gallic  swords : they  were  made  only  for  cutting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  could  not  be  used  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  ground  by  means  of 
their  feet.  The  Roman  swonl  was  pointed  anti  fitted 
for  a thrust.  In  the  following  year  (n.  c.  222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insubres,  who 
sent  for  a fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Homans  took  Acerrae  on  the  Addua,  and  Mediolanum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcellus  (b.  c.  221)  had  a triumph  in  which  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a Gallic  prince,  Virdomarus.  (Plut, 
Marcellue,  8.)  In  b.  c.  218  the  Romans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  ( Piacenza ) on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  tbe  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Romans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  their  country  (b.c.  218).  He  hoped 
■with  the  aid  of  the  Galli  to  destroy  the  Roman 
empire.  When  Polybius  began  bis  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
liis  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  c.  218,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a geo- 
graphical de>cription  of  a country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (iiL  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  w’hich  they  occupied 
(ii.  14,  &c.).  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  wo  find 
at  a geographical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (it  14)  compares  Italy  to  a triangle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [Cocintiius.J  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (j)  rwe  ’'AAirew*'  -rapwptia),  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  ( Marseille)  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic ; but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
amall  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
country,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a triangular  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  far  from  the  Sardini  «n  sea  above  Massalia.  The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apennines,  is  3600  stadia  long. 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
quently, the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.  The  Ligustini 
(Ligures)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  plains ; along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisne,  the  most 
western  city  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretium  (Arezzo),  where  the  Tynheni  begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slops  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  500  stadia  from  tbe  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
right  aud  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.  The 
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remainder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  ami  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  city 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Kridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  plains  by  a southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  ea?t,  and 
flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  mouths 
The  greater  jwut  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point.  [Apemxinu8.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Major  ( Dora  Baltea );  and  if  he 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  far  north  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  lutitude  of  Sena.  But 
a place  so  remote  from  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mens  Vesulus  (Monte  Visa).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  known  place  on  the  const 
between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact ; but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Alpkh.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  a hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a plain  country,  a fact  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  bis  travels;  for  be  says,  " On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Rlnxlanns,  and  the  side  to  the 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Rhone  and  the  north,  arc  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Tnurisci  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples.”  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  lateral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain.  The 
direction  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Ravenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apennines  south  of  Ravenna  as  far  ns  the 
Aests,  which  is  a little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminum  through  Modena  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  ( rj  w apuptta)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a general  southern  direction,  as  tho 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  aro  deep,  lungi- 
I tudinal  depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
1 north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region, — Verbanus  {Ixigo  Maggiore),  Lari  us 
{Lake  of  Como).  Sebinus  {Lago  d l ted),  Benacus 
{Ijago  di  Gania),  and  some  smaller  lakes.  The 
southern  end  of  these  Likes  marks  in  a general  way 
the  limit  of  the  hill  country,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  plain  begins.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  l*o  is  the  Mincius,  which  flows 
through  the  great  lake  Benacus.  A ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  river  A thesis  (Adige), 
which  descends  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a long 
Talley,  which  has  a general  southern  direction.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  the  AtbeMs  turns  SE.  and  E., 
and,  running  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  tho 
l*o,  enters  the  Adriatic.  The  Atheeis  forms  a na- 
tural boundary  in  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  as  the  country  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  tho 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  i»  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  region:  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
is  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergeste  (Trieste).  The  l*o,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
north  of  it,  are  described  under  their  several  names 
[Annus,  Padus,  dec.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  ( Torino')  to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  Be- 
tween BoOfloU  (Bologna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  far  os  the  Eugaucan  hills 
at  the  hack  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  has  a nar-  I 
row  meaning,  if  we  limit  the  tenn  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Galli.  There  is  no  doubt  that  i 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though  j 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli.  i 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of  | 
the  l*o,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
hill  country  an  they  had  subdued  ; but  the  people  | 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side  , 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia  j 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  cast.  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  tho  south  side  j 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Bliodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Tieinus.  Tho  ; 
Focunates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  j 
Lago  Maggiore ; tho  Mediates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake;  and  the  Isarci,  on  the  south-east  side. 
The  Genauni  are  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  north-  j 
ca-'t  side  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larius,  j 
or  Como,  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose  I 
country  Caesar  established  tho  Latin  colony  of  No-  I 
vum  Comum.  The  Culicones  [CuUGOXEs]  were 
on  the  N E.  side  of  the  lake  of  Como ; and  the 
Vennones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valteline.  The  Suanetes  and  Rugusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  (Bergamo). 
The  Cam  uni  [Camuni],  a tribe  akin  to  the  Luganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollius  (Oglio);  and 
the  Kuganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benncus 
(< Jarda ) and  about  Edrum  (/tiro).  The  Stead, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rhaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lcpontii,  but  or.ly  a small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
TriJentum  (Trento)  on  the  Adige;  aud  the  Brix- 
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j entrs  arc  the  people  of  Brizen , higher  up  in  tV 
I valley  of  the  Adige.  The  B re  uni  were  still  further 
j north  [Bkeuvi]  : they  are  incorrectly  placed  by 
some  modern  writers  cast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  country  the  po- 
sition of  the  Mcdoaci  was  probably  in  the  cp«r 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Medoocus  or  Medo- 
acus  ; and  in  the  mountains  above  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  were  the  Cami,  a Celtic  people, — for  there 
were  CcltAe  in  these  parts.  [Carm.]  The  country 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Carni  was  Venetia.  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti.  which  is  generally  excluded 
from  the  descriptions  of  Gallia  Cisaljana  in  the  limited 
sense ; and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  Romans 
liad  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  writers  hare 
not  told  us  that  they  were  Galli.  This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  Dames  of  Italy,  has  subsisted  to 
the  proent  day.  If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  Galli, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
; supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other.  The  remark  of  Polybius 
(ii.  17)  os  to  their  language,  is  not  decisive  agoing 
the  supposition  of  their  being  of  Gallic  or  Celtic 
stock.  Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Heueti 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  s]#aks  of  Exrti 
(i.  19G)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  wc  can  conclude  nothing,  except  tliat  th* 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  on  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era.  Strabo 
(p.  212)  gives  two  traditions  about  the  Veneti  ; one 
that  they  were  from  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  Galiia, 
and  another  that  they  were  from  the  Paphlagouiaa 
Hencti.  In  another  place  (p.  195)  he  has  a sensible 
remark  on  this  matter  : he  says,  u I think  that  then 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  tf 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thither 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alje,  like  the  Boii  and 
the  Senones  ; but  on  account  of  the  sameness  of 
name  (some)  say  that  they  are  Paphlagoniacs. 
However,  I do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  such 
matters  probability  is  sufficient.'’  This  passage 
contains  a good  deal.  First,  it  states  that  nearly  all 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  implies  tliat  there  were  some  Celtae 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia ; secondly, 
he  means  to  say.  that  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  be 
says,  “ nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtae,”  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.  Besides.,  if  tiwy 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  would  iwt 
have  supposed  that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
Transalpine  Veneti.  His  text  clearly  means  that 
they  were  Celtae.  His  argument  for  their  Trans- 
alpine origin  is  not  worth  much.  We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Transalpine  Veneti ; for,  as  Herodotus 
says,  “ in  a very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
place." 

Polybius  (ii.  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Gallic 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  profess  to  mention  all,  from  we>t 
to  east ; and  first,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pa 
He  places  the  Lai  and  I-ebecii  or  Laevi  and  Libidi, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  very 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  east 
than  the  Ticinus.  Polybius  only  mentions  the  Ss- 
la?M  once  (Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lying  through  tbfir 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  Laevi  and  Libidi, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  Yal  aAW.i, 
in  which  was  the  subsequent  lUnu&n  settlement  tf 
Augmta  Praetoria,  and  lower  down  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  valley  was  E pa  red  in,  also  a Homan  settlement; 1 
and,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  17),  a Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Salossi  were  Ccltae, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  dees  not  prove  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  mountaineers,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  part  in  the 
■wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Home ; and  they 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  though 
E pored  ia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
■valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [EroiiKDiA.] 
Kext  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
«>r  Insubres,  between  the  hill  country  and  the  Po. 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  been  the  Addua 
CddJa);  and  their  chief  city,  Mediolanum,  had  a 
Oallic  name,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  naun  of 
this  people.  In  the  {tassage  already  quoted  from 
I'olybius  (ii.  16),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
AISS.  (ed.  Bekkcr)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  arc  meant.  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  has  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
in  Strabo.  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
neduco  them  to  uniformity.  The  forms  Insobares, 
Insobri,  ore  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Mcphanus  (*■  r.):  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Roman  form 
Insubres,  the  n docs  not  seem  to  be  a radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  tvbr  is  the  real  element.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a tribe  in  GalliA 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited ; and  this  name  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  they  were  Galli. 

The  Ccnomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  cast  of  the  Isombri  along  the 
l’o,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  the  Adige; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
first  Roman  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (b.  c.  218), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
**>me  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Konuuis  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
cast  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a natural 
and  a political  boundary.  Brixia  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergoinuin  was  one  ulso.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenomani  was  the  hill  country  of  the 
Euganei. 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Anaucs 
(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boii.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  Anamarcs, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananes;  but  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Auamares  in  Gallia  Transalpiua  near  Masrilia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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their  territory.  Bononia,  originally  called  FeEina, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Placentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  “towards  the  Adriatic”  (Polybiu*). 
This  would  place  them  in  the  low  fiat  land  east  of 
Modena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarcse,  a country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a modem  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  the 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a different 
conclusion:  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  of  the  Boii.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeping  out  the  wuter  and  looking 
after  their  hogs  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Scnones,  “ on  the  sea  ” (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  he  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  their 
southern  limit.  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Arsis, 
was  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpins 
(tVrb*  Kt\Tiici)'),  and  afterwards  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a struggle,  were  all  iulia- 
bitants  of  the  plains,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  plains;  but 
not  a hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions nuike  a great  figure  among  them,  the  Isombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  facts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy’s  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  only  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  place* 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  but  wo 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a prudent  man  ho 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it.  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  North  Italy;  and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plaina 
which  they  got  jKissession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
lably,  during  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  country,  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
cacan  town  of  Massulia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Traus- 
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alpine  Gallia;  but  it  had  a less  fortunate  and  less 

brilliant  history.  (Strab.  r.  p.  214.) 

The  other  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  which 
have  not  yet  been  spoken  of,  are  Ligurians,  or  else 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.  Polybius  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Taurisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  country  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  He  dues  not 
say  that  they  were  Galli,  but  be  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Taurisci  in  the  Gallic  army 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telamo.  (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taurisci,  Polybius  adds  that 
the  Ligustini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  places  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines considerably  north,  and  describes  the  position 
of  the  Taurisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a people  belonging  to  the  Taurisci  of 
Norirum.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Romans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Transalpina  as  determined  by  the  Homans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybius,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Tau- 
risci does  not  mean  the  Taurini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iii.  60).  We  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybius that  the  Taurini  were  not  Galli ; and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligures.  Their  chief  town,  afterwards  Au- 
gusta Tnurinorum(  Torino),  determines  their  position 
in  a general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stura  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanarus  were  the  i 
Vagienni,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
Motts  Vesulos.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Augusta  Vagiennorutn  {lime).  [Augusta  Vagi- 
enxokum.]  Hast  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places,  Aijuae  Staticllae,  is  the 
modem  Acqui  in  the  valley  of  the  Bortnida.  None 
of  these  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  ivere  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a Ia'er  period,  together  with 
Liguria  south  of  the  Apennines.  As  Ligurians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta- 
narus. Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gures  and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ; but  it 
seems  likely  tliat  the  Duria  Major  may  have  been  the 
limit. 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  n.  c.  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  hv  a long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Homan  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Mutina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli.  (Liv.  x\i.  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relieve 
the  Homans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Galli  in  his  march  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Taiietutn  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  carne  to 
him.  Manlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atilius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first.  The 
Cenomani,  Veneti,  and  some  of  the  Ligures,  were  on 
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the  Homan  side;  and  the  Boii  and  Insubres  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio.  The  victory  of  Hannibal  at  tie  Ti- 
cinus,  though  it  was  only  a fight  between  cavalry, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  wavering  aloes, 
and  from  this  time  the  Galli  followed  hint  thruagb 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  on  the  Trebia 
there  were  still  Cenomani  on  the  Homan  aide  (Lit. 
xxi.  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  Galli  who 
were  with  Hannihal.  The  Carthaginian  won  tLe 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Iberian 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  His  Gallic  auxiliaries  h«s t a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  crowned  the  Apen- 
nines lit*  had  a large  body  of  Galli  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  of  this  great  commander  to 
keep  his  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  in  order. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (». C.  217),  and  also 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  fell — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.  (Polyb.  iii.  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  brought  many  of 
the  Southern  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  they 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fighters  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  be  had 
now  lost  the  greater  }»art  without  being  able  to  get 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  commu- 
nication with  North  Italy  after  he  had  g<«e  to  the 
south.  The  Homans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  recruits.  L. 
Postumius  (l*.C.  216),  consul  designatus.  was  sent 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boii,  bat 
lie  and  nearly  a!l  his  army  perished  in  the  great 
forest  called  Li  tana,  which  was  somewhere  on  the 
northern  slip©  of  the  Apennines  which  looks  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  with 
marvellous  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  con- 
buPs  head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii;  and  the  rkull, 
being  cleaned,  was  lined  with  gold,  after  Gallic 
fashion,  and  used  as  a cup  in  their  great  temple  on 
solemn  occasions.  This  barbaric  practice  of  the 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Homan  superstition,  fcr 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accusal  of  unckastity ; and 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  they  buried 
a Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  in  a stone  vault  in  the  cow-market. 
(Liv.  xxti.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  n.  c.  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communication  with  North 
Italy  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  marched  from 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  his  breaker 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  bad  been  joined  in  Gallia  by 
the  Arvemi,  — the  warlike  people  of  the  Atarjyne, 
— and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (Liv.  xxrii. 
39);  and  he  got  recruits  from  the  Cisalpine  Gaols. 
One  of  the  consuls,  M.  Lirios  Salinator.  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  front  the  eastern 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisaurum  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a letter 
from  Hasdrubal  to  HanniboL  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  the  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  be 
determined  to  prevent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  a division  of  his  army,  and  joined  his  colleague. 
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Hasdrubal  was  compelled  to  fight,  and  he  made  the 
boat  disposition  of  his  troops  that  he  could.  Against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
manded his  picked  men,  Hasdruhal  posted  the  Galli 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  much  because  he  trusted 
them,  as  because  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metaurum  the  Romans 
got  full  satisfaction  for  Trasymenus  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slaughtered  by  thousands ; and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Livius  allowed  some 
Ligures  and  Cisalpine  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  move  off 
without  being  followed:  “Let  some  remain,”  he 
said,  “ to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy's  defeat 
and  of  our  victory.”  (Liv.  xxvii.  29.)  Hasdrubal 
perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginian  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  his  brother’s  fate. 

Tlie  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  effort  to 
assail  the  Romans  through  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  b.  c.  205,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Mago,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Ligurian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  Galli  flocked  to 
him.  Here  also  Mugo  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxix.  4.)  Mago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  n.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubrcs  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  through  his 
Italian  campaigns  ; and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (n.  c. 
202),  where  he  was  defeated  by  1*.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligurcs  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Punic  War  ended  b.  c.  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  officers,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  xxxi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metaurum;  it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcur  stirred 
tip  the  Insubroi,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligurians,  and  falling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it-  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furius  Purpurea,  the  governor  of  tho  provincia, 
as  Livy  (xxxi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Arituinum 
with  a force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpureo 
mod  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  tlie  battle.  (Liv.  xxxi.  21.)  Rut 
the  war  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebius 
Tamphilus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Insubrcs,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  tl»e  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.)  Sex.  Aclius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
b.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
Colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  hail  been 
lispersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  tho  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.c.  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Comcli us  Cethegus 
and  Q.  Minucius  Rufus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
went  direct  against  the  Insubrcs  ; Rufus  went  to 
Genua  and  began  the  war  with  the  Ligurea  in  the 
ba&in  of  the  Po.  Having  reduced  all  the  Ligurians 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  except  the  Ilvatcs,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
country  of  tlie  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.  The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherous  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined  ; and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cenomani  fell  upon  their  own 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat.  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen  ; and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car  fell.  (Liv.  xxxi.  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Livy  found 
even  some  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
23.)  The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Boii, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  burn  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a pitched 
battle.  In  b.c.  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo,  who  as  pt  actor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Marrellus,  of  a race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  homo.  They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)  Marcellus  defeated  the  In- 
subres in  a great  battle,  and  took  tlie  town  of  Co- 
mum, upon  which  eight-and -twenty  strung  places 
surrendered  to  him.  Purpureo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way  ; burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.  The  story  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused;  but  if  the  narrative  is  true,  we 
learn  that  the  Boii,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Purpurea,  crossed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  Galli.  Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  they  met  the  two  consuls; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)  Marcellus  had  a triumph 
at  Rome;  And  Livy  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions 
records  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.  The  consul,  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  b.c.  194  iu  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  war.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)  Plat- 
ens continued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  the  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  tho  country  of 
the  Insubres.  The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  Longus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.  This  unconquerable 
jtenple  were  again  in  arms  under  a king  Boiorix. 
They  attucked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  tight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)  The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a mere  guess:  but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.  In  b.c.  192  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  fur  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a u Tuinultus,"  a Gallic 
war.  One  consul,  Minucius  Therm  us,  was  sent 
against  the  Ligures.  The  other  consul,  Merula, 
had  a battle  with  the  Boii  near  Mutin-i;  and  the 
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narrative  of  the  Unman  historian  admits  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  fell,  and 
1092  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisoners*.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  number  of  the  captives  is  carious  (Liv. 
xxxv.  5),  and  Livy  probably  had  pood  authority  for 
it.  The  number  of  prisoners  could  be  ascertained, 
for  they  would  be  sold.  The  Unmans  aLso  counted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thousands. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  this  bravo  people  was 
accomplished  by  the  consul  P. Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
(b.  C.  191),  a cruel  man.  who  slaughtered  the  Boii  i 
without  mercy,  and  made  it  one  of  the  grounds  for 
claiming  a triumph  that  he  had  left  only  children  and 
old  men  alive.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appeared. 
Like  most  uncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  fond  of  gold  ornaments.  They 
liad  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a very  different  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  ('*  scse  de- 
diderunt”),  according  to  Roman  phrase  ; and  about 
half  the  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Boil.]  In  n.  c.  189  the  Romans 
made  Bononia  a Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Mutiua  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  as  a colony  in  n.  c.  2 18.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Anancs.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Transp&dona  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubrcs,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Rome  ; but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  lost  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quiet.  The  perfidious  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Vencti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
male  a province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  u.  C. 
191.  But  though  a great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fact, 
the  Romans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  n.c.  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
ha<l  it  for  the  time  as  his  “ provincial  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Aeinilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum 
(b.  c.  187).  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A roeul  was  also  mode  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2;  St  rah.  p.  217.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar’s  time.  The  conquest  of  1 
the  Ligurians,  both  those  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  1 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed  ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Roman*.  Tho  consul,  M.  Popiliius, 
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f made  war  on  the  Staiielli,  near  Carystum  (n.c.  173\ 
I and  sold  the  people  and  their  property,  though  they 
had  never  attacked  tho  Romans.  The  senate,  Iww- 
| ever,  made  amends  for  this  monstrous  injustice  ai 
far  as  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  people 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  could  be  found 
I of  their  goods ; an  order  which  we  may  be  certain 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  xlii.  7,22.) 
It  was  probably  from  n.c.  109,  when  M.  AemSim 
Scaurus  made  the  road  from  Pisae,  past  Luna,  oner 
the  Apennines  to  Dertooa,  tliat  we  may  dale  the 
i subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  Ligurian  country 
was  certainly  a separate  province,  in  the  Roman 
military  sense,  for  some  time  after  the  final  defeat  of 
I the  Boii.  (Liv.  xlii.  1,  10.) 

In  b.c.  186,  12,000  Transaljnne  Galli  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Veuetia.  Probably  they  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  They  began  to  buiki  a town 
near  the  site  where  Aquileia  afterwards  stood.  Tbe 
Roman  consul  Marcel lus  (u.  c.  183)  gave  them  notice 
I to  quit.  He  took  from  them  the  implements  that 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  they  h»i 
| brought  with  them.  These  poor  people  sent  some  of 
their  natuber  humbly  to  state  their  case  to  the  Ifian— 
senate : poverty  had  compelled  them  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  they  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  spot, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybudy; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a town,  which  was  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.  Thry 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  tbeir  things 
wonld  be  restored  to  them.  They  quietly  packed  up 
Their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alp-,  under  the  in- 
spection of  three  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli.  So  humbled 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Transalpine  chiefs 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  that  the 
Romans  bad  shown  to  a body  of  men  who,  without 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  on 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)  The  coosnl  Mar- 
cel lus  now  asked  permission  of  the  senate,  which  be 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  At  the  sane 
time  the  Romans  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Aqnileia,  in  the  same  year  that  they  sent  colonist* 
to  Parma  and  Mutina.  Thus  they  secured  a po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  they 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inroads  of  har- 
barians  on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  tbeir 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  gulf.  In  n.c.  179 
3000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the  Aljw  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q.  Ful via*  Flaceas, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italy  as 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people  ; but  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  tlie  consul  received 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigration. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  came, 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  country  north  of 
tho  eastern  Alj«.  But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar’s  time,  when  the  |«oor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  i f the 
soil  was  a serf,  we  can  easily  understand  what  drove 
these  men  to  seek  for  a new  home. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Clal- 
pina  as  a Roman  province.  It  was  rapidly  filled 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  nu»t  valuable 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  if  the  wanton 
1 exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Cassius,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  province  (u.  c.  1*0). 
The  ambassadors  of  a Gallic  prince,  Cinribil,  a 
mountaineer,  complained  to  the  senate  tliat  Cassius 
had  invaded  the  country  of  the  Alpine  people,  wuo 
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were  Socii  of  (ho  Romans,  and  carried  off  many 
thousands  into  slavery.  The  consul  filled  his  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  better  than  a 
barbarous  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them  to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A like  instance  of  gross  injustice  occurred  at  a later 
time  (b.  c.  44),  when  I).  Brutus,  then  governor  of' 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
the  Alps  (Inalpini),  to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
secure  their  fidelity.  (Cic.  ad  Fanu  xi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Cassius,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  But  in  the  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  complainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliii.  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
•gain,  except  in  b.c.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus  in  the 
great  battle  near  Vercellae. 

Gallia  Cis&lpina  remained  quiet  during  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  people  for 
tlieir  fidelity  tliat  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered, b.  c.  89,  by  a Lex  Potnpeia  to  give  the 
political  condition  called  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Po.  Asconius,  who  is  the 
authority  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latinitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was.  He  remarks  that  Pompeius 
did  not  establish  new  colonies,  but  gave  this  Jus 
latii  to  the  towns  which  existed.  The  latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a middle  position  between 
Romai.i  Cives  and  Pcregrini,  for  those  who  had  filled 
a m agist  rat  us  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Roman  civitas.  This  new 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  is  a different  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  the 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  Roman  colonies  (coloniae 
civium  Romanorum)  consisted  only  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  they  were  Roman  communities.  Latina© 
coloniae  might  bo  composed  either  of  Roman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ; but  a Roman  citizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colonia  in  order  to  get  a house  nnd  land, 
lost  his  civitas  ; and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.  The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Roman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
municipia  or  coloniae  ; and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.  Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
municipia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  Traus- 
padani,  it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  new  political  condition  of 
these  Trenspadani  was  expressed  by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ; and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  received  a new  signification,  designating 
a class  of  people  in  a certain  legal  condition,  and 
liaving  no  reference  to  a particular  country  and 
people. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority  what 
-was  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpodani  received  the  Latinitas ; 
but  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Snvigny’s  conjecture, 
which  he  supports  by  (be  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  received  the  Roman  civitas ; and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Potnpeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (ad  Ati.  i.  1,  b.c.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
great  influence  over  the  elections  at  Rome  by  their 
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votes;  and  therefore  a large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  u.  c.  89,  or  between  b.  o.  89  and  b.  c.  65. 
Bat  there  occurred  no  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  know ; and  there  was  a good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  of  the  Social 
War.  The  conclusion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this;  “ In 
b.  c.  89  tire  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
Roman  municipia,  and  the  Transpadani  became 
Latinae  coloniae.  We  must  except  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bononia,  which,  being  old  Latinae  coloniae, 
were  rbanged  into  municipia  by  the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  c.  90) ; also  Mutina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ; we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a Roman  or  a Latin  colonia.” 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  (PhiL 
v.  9)  a colonia.  It  was  in  its  origin  a colonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ; but  in  Cicero's  time  it 
was  a* Roman  town,  and  a municipium  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.  Cicero  also  calls  Placentia  a muni- 
cipium, and  he  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  was 
in  his  time ; but  it  was  originally  a Latina  colonia. 

There  is  a passage  of  Suetonius  (Cat$.  c.  8)  in 
which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaestor  iu 
Spaiu  (b.  c.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  civitas.  This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani.  In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  9)  the  censors 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  cives  or  not ; which  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  c.  51,  as  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  v.  2,  ad  Fam.  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.  Finally,  in 
B.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crofsing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  civitas.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni- 
cipia, except  Cremona,  Aquileia,  and  Eporedia, 
which  were  already  municipia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  liecame  municipia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  course  only  of  the  larger  towns;  the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  large  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.  During  Caesar's  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpiua  he  added  a body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  funner  in- 
habitants. (Strab.  p.  212.)  Appian  (D.  C.  ii.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latiuitas  ; and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood wliat  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 
**  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  citizens,  for  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
Latinitas.”  Caesar's  enemies  at  Rome  took  a mali- 
cious pleasure  in  treating  a magistrate  of  Coinum 
as  if  he  were  not  a Roman  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.  Suetonius  ( Cat s.  c.  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a Rogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  civitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar’s  proconsulate,  was  the  Rubico ; and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  state.  The  boundary  on  the  west  side 
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is  fixed  at  the  Macro  (.V/tijro),  which  enters  the 
a little  west  of  Lana.  Some  (Sigoniua,  de  Ant. 
Jur.  Italian,  i.  e.  22)  would  extend  the  boundary  to 
the  Arnus.  Polybius  certainly  (ii.  15)  extends  the 
Ligurian  territory  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisae, 
yet  not  to  the  Arno;  for  Pisae  was  an  Etruscan  dty. 
Bnt  the  boundary  of  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tas, was  the  Macra  ; and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  ( Var ) : and  this  may  have 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gallia.  In 
the  NE.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  Aquileia. 
Caesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricum  as  his 
provinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.  Liguria  was 
certainly  within  his  province.  At  Aquileia  he  had 
three  legions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Helvetic 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  over  tlss  Alps  with 
him.  (B.  O.  L 10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Cami,  bnt  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia ; and  this  explains  Livy 
(xl.  34),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  Gallorum,  which  he  might  say  in  a certain 
sense.  Venctia  was  of  course  in  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  from  a passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (B.  G.  viii.  24),  that 
Caesar  considered  Tergeste  (Trieste)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ; or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigoniua  makes  the  Formic  (/toone),  a little  south 
of  Tergeste,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ; but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  included  Istria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arms, 
we  may  perhaps  extend  the  limit  here  as  far  as  the 
river  Arsia  (Arm),  which  was  at  a later  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transput!  ani  became  Roman  citizens ; it  most  have 
e-xtended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.  Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
he  used  to  hold  the  convent  os  at  this  season.  (/?.  G. 
1.  54,  vi.  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  at  this 
time  had  its  division  into  conventus,  like  Sicily,  and 
llispania  ami  Lusitania  at  a later  time  ; but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  conventns,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  the  country  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  civil 
j>ower  in  his  hands. 

Even  after  b.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  civitas,  and  consisted  of  Roman  communities 
organised  after  Roman  fashion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicundo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  **  The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a like 
condition  with  the  single  praefocturae  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous ; with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  pmefecture,  sepa- 
rate pmefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectue  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a real  praefectura.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  but  a praefectus  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome."  (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator's  murder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antoni  us; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  fell.  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 
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of  the  Provincia  Gallia  to  the  end  of  April,  b.  c.  43. 
In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  43  the  last  prococral  W 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  D.  Brutus,  was  caught  and  pa:  Is 
death  by  order  of  M.  Antoni  us.  No  governor  at  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  was  again  appointed.  Dion  Caarim 
(xlviil  12)  speaks  of  Galatia  Togata,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  n.  c.  41,  as  being  already  included  in 
Italia;  u so  that  no  one.  on  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  could  maintain  troops  an  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps."  This  seems  to  imply  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonina 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  which  in  the  po- 
pular language  had  sometimes  been  extended  to 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  comprehended 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Alps. 

A lex  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  is  termed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A considerable  jiart  of  it  was 
found  a.  d.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Veieia,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  The  date  of 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  B.  c.  43.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
Lex  Rubria,  or  Lex  Rubria  do  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  name  cf 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  is  known.  In  his  first  essay 
on  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  prophecy 
of  calling  this  lex  the  Lex  Rubria,  and  he  also  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  diractkoi 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  & 
procedure.  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  he 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Pucltas 
explanation  of  the  jjurpose  of  the  lex,  and  be 
derives  from  this  explanation  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Rubria.  The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  undemand- 
ing of  the  municipal  organisation  of  Italy  und-ex  the 
empire. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  the  jurisdiction  of  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates  limited  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  they  had  the  powers  which 
belongs!  to  the  proper  jurisdirtio  only,  and  not  those 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperium.  The  origin 
of  this  doable  limitation,  which  appears  in  the  Digest 
as  a general  rule  for  all  municipal  magistrates,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Rubria.  The  second  limi- 
tation deprived  those  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a missio,  bonorum  possess io,  and  restitutio, 
and  of  compelling  a praeterio  stipulation.  As  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decide  ia 
cases  where  it  was  above  15,000  sesterces.  The  lex, 
then,  had  two  objects : one  was  to  limit  the  amount, 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exclude  the  magistrates  from 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  contained 
in  the  imperium ; the  other  was  to  provide  rules  fix 
their  direction,  which  these  limitations  made  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  being  impeded.  The  magistrates  men- 
tioned in  the  lex  are  IL  vir,  II1I.  vir,  praefectus. 
Tho  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a municipal  ma- 
gistrate ; but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  places,  more  common  thau 
HIL  viri  I.  D.  The  third  name,  praefectus.  ocean 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mutinensisu  The  old 
colony  of  Mutina  was  a praefectura,  and  the  only  one 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  had 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  L D.  or  HU.  viri  I.  Ik, 
except  Mutina,  which  had  a praefectus  I.  D. 

The  amount  of  the  matter  in  dispute  in  which  a 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jurisdiction  was,  as  we  haw 
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seen,  1 5,000  sestertii.  It  remains  to  bo  explained 
■what  was  the  process,  if  the  party  who  was  con- 
demned to  pay  did  not  obey  the  judgment.  Puchta. 
who  keeps  close  to  the  principle  (which  is  tree  in 
the  main)  that  execution  belongs  to  the  imperium, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  bad  no  power 
to  order  execution,  but  that  the  praetor  at  Rome 
must  be  applied  to.  This  monstrous  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a simple  impossibility.  According  to 
this,  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  favour  in  the  matter  of  a few 
denarii,  or  for  a bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  jav,  the  plaintiff  must 
make  a journey  to  Rome  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
1 laving  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis- 
trates to  a fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this.  But  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  jurisdictk)  (Javolenus,  L.  2.  deJuritdict.  2.  1), 
and  other  arguments  urged  by  Savigny,  are  decisive 
against  the  absurd  conclusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  communities  are 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.  In  one  passage 
“ municipram"  is  used  as  a generic  name,  compre- 
hending coloniae  and  the  praefretura  ; and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  for  the  whole 
country  contained  only  Roman  communities.  In 
another  passage  occur  44  municipium,”  44  colonia," 
“ locus;”  where  “ locus ” means  any  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  classes.  Savigny  supposes 
that  44  coloniae  ” may  mean  such  places  as  had  not 
consented  to  be  changed  into  “ municipia"  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a few,  for  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  the  Po,  when  that  country  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  Trans padani,  when  they  also,  at  a later 
time,  obtained  the  civitas,  must  first  have  become 
Fundus,  as  the  Romans  termed  it  (see  VicL  Antiq., 
Art.  Fundus);  that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  municipalities,  like  the  Italian 
citiea  which  received  the  civitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  word  “coloniae”  in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ; and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a legal  superabundance  of  language.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  a colonia 
in  Gallia, the  name  would  have  no  meaning  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancy ; but  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  municipium 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  it 
In  another  passage  there  is  a larger  enumeration  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explained  : — 
44  oppidura,  municipium,  colonia,  praefectura,  forum, 
▼icus,  cast  ell  tun.”  Here  “ oppidum  ” is  generic,  not 
a particular  class;  “municipium"  comprehends  most 
of  the  chief  towns ; 44  colonia”  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a few  towns;  and  “ praefectura,"  only  Mutina. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a less  complete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates ; a village  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  its  district  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
Tillages  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A “forum,"  “ vicos,” 
or  4*  castellum,”  would  be  a part  of  the  territory  of  a 
44  muniapium.1*  The  municipium  was  the  centre  of 
administration,  as  we  see  in  the  fact  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  apeaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says,  “ qui  ibi  juri  dicundo  prae- 
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est,”  this  doe*  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
places  had  their  separate  magistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  npply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  M vicus”  or  the  “ forum” 
belonged.  (Savigny,  Vermuchie  Schriflen,  voL  iii., 
Tafel  von  I ferakka  ; Puchta,  ZdUckrifi  fur  Ge- 
schicht.  Rechttto.  Lex  Rubria,  Sec.  voL  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  “regiones " by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  region  es  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regio  XI.,  which 
was  Tmnspadana,  or  Italia  Transports na  ; Regio  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Ve- 
netia  only;  Regio  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Liguria;  and  Regio  VIII.,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  Hadriatic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [G.L.J 
f GA'LLIA  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(v  KvArwcht  PaA-avla  : Adj.  Gallicus,  KeArurrfr, 
raAoTiicdi).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenaei  Montes 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
liae.  (Plin.  iii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  31.)  It  is  some- 
times called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Citerior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy  ; though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic.  PkiL  viii.  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Narbonensis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  wore  “ braccae”  or  breeches;  afterwards 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  iL  5 ; Plin. 
iii-  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtice  (1}  KfXrueh)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  an  the  south  coast  of  France  long  before  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Celtice  was  used  in  a vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celtice.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  from  the  time  of  the  historian  Ti- 
maeus ; and  even  the  compound  K*ATo*yoAaTfa 
(Stcph.  B.  $.  v.  Aoirybovvov ; Ptoh  ii.  7 ) was  after- 
wards used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  TaAAla.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as:  u (nip  tkv  "A Knew*  K«Ati*t}, 
t)  tntpdXwfios,  7]  rj  Lctoi.  The  Romans  used 
the  name  Galli  as  a general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  KeArof  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  K«At«,  and  raAoTai.  Polybius  (ii. 

1 5)  uses  the  Roman  word  TpavaaAiriroi,  to  distin- 
guish the  Transalpine  from  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renders  by  the  Greek  inrtpdAwuoi  (p. 
212). 

A complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a chro- 
nological exposition  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans said  or  supposed  about  this  country ; but,  as 
much  of  this  is  erroneous,  and  as  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  cau 
be  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  useful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  says  that  the  “ Istrus  (/>o- 
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nube),  which  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  ] 
Ceiti  and  at  the  city  Pyrene,  in  its  course  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts,**  and  “ that  the  Ceiti  are 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  tho  Cynesii,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,”  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Nor  doe**  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (iv.  49),  that  the  “ Istrus 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Ceiti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
Europe.”  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a point  of 
indeterminate  position.  Even  when  wc  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pretty  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  a great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  in  their  geographical  notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct.  A great  part 
of  our  labonr  in  comparative  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  are  the  countries, mountains,  rivers, 
and  places  which  they  designated  by  certain  names : 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take a labour  of  infinite  extent ; nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  completely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modern  historical  writers,  who 
hare  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar’s  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Posidonius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  Mela  (ii.  7, and  iii.  2); 
Pliny  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  17 — 19),  and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a map  of  Gallia,  not  very  correct.  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D'Anville  observes,  consists  in  having 
assigned  a chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  assistance  wo  should  be  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  se- 
veral peoples  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caeaarodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Tunrncs,  be- 
came Turoncs  ( Tours)  ; Avaricum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Biturigcs,  became  Bituriges  (Bourt/es) ; and 
Andematunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Liugones,  be- 
came Lingones  (I^mgres). 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Marccllinus ; something  also  from  Ausonius,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Avienus.  Something  is 
got  from  tho  Xotitia  Imperii  foe  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Thetxlordan,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a route  very  particularly  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Bnrdigala  ( Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a very 
large  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  their  country ; and  they  con- 
tinue to  add  to  them. 

The  first  description  of  Gallia  that  we  have,  h by 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Roman  proconsul 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  fashion. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  observation ; but  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Germania,  and  Britannia  ri 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  be  io- 
quired  of  the  “ mercatores  " or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  though  Iris 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  information 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particularly  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  as  we  w* 
from  his  own  words  ( B . G.  vi.  24).  An  instance 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographer? 
was  not  very  exact.  Hipparchus  (Strab.  pp.  106, 
115),  who  Uvcd  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  ncra,  placed  Massilia  (Marseille)  and  Bj- 
7.ant ium  in  the  some  {oral lei ; and  he  did  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.  We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  ao- 
thoritics  for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Strabo 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  is  much  further  north 
than  Massilia.  But  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  for 
Byzantium  is  about  41°  N.  lat  and  Massilia  is  north 
of  43°.  Hipparchus  also  supposed  Celtic*  to  ex- 
tend so  far  north  that  the  sun  never  set  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice;  a great  mistake  (Strab.  p.  75).  which 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.  Caesar  ( B . G.  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  outlets  of  the 
Rheuus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  geographers  wade 
They  used  to  determine  their  latitudes  with  tole- 
I rable  accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
i longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
i (Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 

I when  the  night  and  day  are  equal  Their  method* 

1 for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  rude,  and  here 
| they  fail  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  best 
1 acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

| We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
! SE.  part  of  Gallia  nnd  Liguria;  nor  can  we  suppose 
j that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  time  cf 
! Augusta!  between  Gallia  arid  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  ( Tar).  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontoritim  Py- 
re naeum,  or  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Port  ns  Veneris  ( Port  Vendre).  Tbe 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  p*«  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardoncs.  wai 
Cervaria.  [Cervakia.]  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Par  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  oi  Gilia 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  is  a hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  NtfH 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearly  ibe 
same  latitude,  the  coast  forms  a bay  called  Gallkus 
Sinus  or  Ma&salioticus.  Strabo  considered  this 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  w- 
cessary  correction  of  the  false  reading  Hiyios),  which 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blascon.  [Bus- 
cox.]  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  fiat.  Tbe 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Par  to  Cop 
Creux  is  about  5(K)  English  miles;  and  it  was  well 
kiiu\yn  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
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The  Pyrene  (Ihfpgmj)  or  Pyrenaei  Montes  were  I 
the  bou ndary  bet ween  Gallia  and  Iberia,  or  Hispania, 
as  the  Romans  called  it,  Strabo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  Rhine  (p.  128), 
which  lie  makes  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gallia.  He 
must  therefore  have  supposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  south  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west;  and  in  another  passage  he  distinctly  affirms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  run  north.  In  a third  pas- 
sage (p.  199)  he  supposes  that  the  directions  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  he  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine — to  the  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  tho  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo,  in 
fact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  cast  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  lvtween  A "arbonne 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Gallicus  Sinus, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  isthmus,  as  he  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia.  Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
isthmus  is  less  than  3000,  but  more  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a direct 
line  from  Port  Yendrt  to  the  month  of  the  Bidasoa, 
the  lower  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.  The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 10)  was  Ocasso,  a 
promontory  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapurdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Bayonne ),  and  Oeasso  or  Olarso  (Oyargo,  near  Pu- 
ente Rabia ) in  Spain.  The  Bilasoa  is  near  to  Puente 
Rabin.  Tho  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.  Hannibal  crossed  from  Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  cast  end;  and  Cn. 
Porapeios  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  afterwards  bad  a road  between  Aar- 
bonne  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  On  the  west 
aide  a rood  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax),  on 
the  A dour,  to  Pompelo  (Pamplona),  in  Spain.  The 
boundary  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Summus 
Pyrenacus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
Dax  and  Pamplona.  Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugusta  (Sa- 
ra go  ta)  in  Spain.  In  Caesar’s  time  the  passes  were 
used  fur  commercial  purposes,  for  be  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War ; but  they  had 
doubtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
due  north,  with  a fiat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aeatnary  of  the  Garumna  (Garonne),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a lake- sea  (kipvoQdkacro  a). 
From  tbe  acstuary  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a little  to  the  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire).  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
far  as  Uxantis  Insula  ( Ouessant),  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  tho  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidasoa  to  the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  Ouessant  is  about  814  English  miles. 
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The  west  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Bretagne  of 
ante-revolutionary  France,  is  broken  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  Oues- 
sant the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Cancalle,  where  another  peninsula  (Co- 
t ant  in)  runs  nearly  due  north  into  the  English 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  la  Hogue.  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Bre- 
tagne contains  the  islands  of  Caesarea  (Jersey), 
Sarnia  (Guernsey),  and  Riduna  (Alderney).  From 
Cap  de  la  Hogue  the  French  const  has  a general 
cast  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Scquana  (Seine); 
and  from  the  outlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  course  is 
NE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (Somme),  and  then 
nearly  due  north  to  Itium  Promontorium  (Cap 
Gris  Nee),  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con- 
tinent to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Latufs 
End  runs  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a long  channel  (La  Manche , or  tbe 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  Pas  de 
Calais,  between  Dover  and  Cup  Gris  Nez.  Tho 
length  of  this  channel  measured  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  is 
much  more  irregular.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Gris  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Ixidtn  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rhine  is 
flat  : it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ; no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhino  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Scaldis  (Scheldt)  might  easily  be  taken  as  lie- 
longing  to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  the  Mosa,  which  receives  tbe 
Yalialis  (H'oa/)  from  tbe  Rhine  (B.  G.  vf.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  NW.  coast  of  Franco 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  supposes  these  two  const*  to 
be  exactly  of  tho  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan- 
nia, which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Seme,  Isoire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  Channel.  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  tbe  (mouths  of  the)  rivers  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy’s  inap  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo's  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  tbe 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Oeasso,  be  says : “ Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  iutn  the  sea  as  Uis|>anui 
had  receded  from  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian land,  and,  winding  round  with  a great  circuit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a lung  and  direct  lino 
to  the  bonks  of  the  Rhine”:  which  is  indeed  a very 
1 fair  description.  And  Mela  proves  that  he  under- 

3 i*  3 
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stood  the  form  of  the  coast,  by  saying,  “ that  from  | 
the  outlet  (exitn)  of  the  Garamna  commences  that  | 
side  of  the  land  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  Cantabrian  shores.”  Pto-  j 
lemy's  notion  of  the  coast  was  also  much  more 
correct  than  Strabo's.  Agrippt  (Plin.  iv.  17)  as- 
certained by  measurement  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Gallia  to  be  1800  M.  I*.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  roast  must  hare  been  learned  when  tlie  measure* 
menus  were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  the  Spanish  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  mouth  of  the  Rhine  they  were  carried  ; but 
Gossellin,  by  assuming  that  they  commenced  at 
Grosso  ( Cape  A fachieaco,  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  His- 
pania,  * to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  V lie”  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  truth.  But  this  contains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  which 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gassellin’s  opinion,  ex- 
presses as  a fact  as  follows  t — “ The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy’s  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  umler  the  name  of  Flie- 
Stroom,  between  the  islands  of  Flieland  and  of 
Schilling , which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the  ! 
Flcvum  or  of  the  1W,  before  tlie  great  inundations  | 
of  the  13th  century  converted  into  a vast  lake  the  ■ 
ancient  Flcvo."  (Grog.  Ancienrte,  \fc.  des  Gaults, 
<ft.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  However,  the  true  length  of 
the  French  oast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
shows  that  the  measurement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
fact. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alpa  that  lies  between  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France  ; but  this  moun- 
tain  range,  which  has  a general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (Alpis  Pennina),  covers 
a great  extent  of  country  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a country  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  the  moun- 
tain mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  these  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  country.  In  b.  c. 
58,  when  Caesar  passed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallia,  he  had  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alfws  Cottiae  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin  ; and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Ocelnm,  Creau  or  Ocello,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clnso.  He  was  attacked  by  Cent  rones, 
Graioccli,  and  Caturigcs,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
reached  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provincia  ( B . 
G.  i.  10).  It  is  dear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  either  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.  [Alpes  Cot- 

T1AE.] 

At  J font  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a general  east  and 
then  a NE.  direction  towards  the  snow-covered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
road  from  Aosta,  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  to  the 
Sumraus  Pcnninus  (the  pass  of  the  Great  SL  Ber- 
nard),  was  used  at  a very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodurus  (Afartigng),  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  ji.  c.  57. 
Octodurus  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  continua- 
tion on  the  south  side,  and  tlie  Bernese  Alps,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  the  north  aide.  The 
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lower  part  of  this  valley,  between  Octodurus  and 
the  bead  of  the  Lacus  Lemanns  ( Lake  of  Genera), 
into  which  the  Rhone  Rows,  was  occupied  by  the 
Nantuates.  Above  Octodurus  in  this  long  vaflry 
were  the  Veragri  and  the  Seduoi,  all  Gallic  tribes, 
but  neither  included  in  the  Provincia  by  Caesar's 
description  nor  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  Ia 
fact,  this  long  valley  is  entirely  within  the  Alps. 
Caesar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boundary  be- 
tween the  Citerior  and  Ulterior  Provincia  from  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  He  heard  of  an 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  ( B . G.  it.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  be  found  is 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Helvetia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  Provincia,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  tonne  to  the  German 
Ocean.  After  the  Lepontii  he  mentions  Vat  cantos 
or  Mantnantes  (Nantuates  in  the  common  texts  is  a 
corruption),  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatriri. 
Tribocd,  and  Treviri,  as  the  nation*  on  the  Gallic 
side  past  which  the  river  flows.  It  would  be  net Jess 
to  inquire  which  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  above 
Chur  Caesar  meant ; bat  from  Chur  to  the  Lake  of 
Constant  he  obtained  a well-defined  boundary  in 
the  river.  The  Rhine  within  the  Alpine  region  was 
certainly  not  the  limit  oi  tlie  Gallic  mountaineers, 
who  extended  along  the  north  face  of  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  l^ake  of  ConsUsm  and 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  a general  western  direction 
from  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  B*Ue,  formed  a well- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  this  part.  Caesar's  de- 
scription shows  that  he  excluded  from  the  country  of 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  of  the  Bernese  Alps ; and  lie  knew  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  plain 
country  was  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  nations  (J?.  G.  i.  1). 
From  BAle  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  tlie  river  was 
the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  there  were 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Uercynian  forest,  and 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  side  in  several  parts 
long  before  Caesars  time. 

The  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  ( B . G.  iv.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  many  outlets,  between  which 
great  islands  were  formed.  Arinins  Pollio  (Strab 
p.  193),  who  took  a pleasure  in  finding  fault  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhine  had  only  two  mouths. 
The  Batavorum  Insula  was  within  the  limit*  of 
Caesar’s  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Augustas,  when 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [Fossa  Drusiaxa],  which 
established  a navigation  between  the  Khenus  and 
the  Fie vo  [Flevo]  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  become  a frontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  from  Amheitn  on  the  Rhine  along  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Doesburg,  and  thence  along  the 
Yard  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  frontier  seem* 
to  be  Ptolemy’s  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine;  the 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  Lcidm,  and  tlie  western 
being  where  the  Leek  now  is.  (Ptol.  H.  9.) 

This  extensive  country  lies  between  42°  35'  and 
52°  Iff  N.  lak,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  furtlier 
than  Lngdunum  Batavorum  (Leiden).  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  4°  45'  W.  of  London  and 
9°  40'  E.  of  London.  The  following  measurement* 
will  give  a better  notion  of  its  extent.  A straight 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  MV.  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne  is  about  660  mites  long.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  west 
side  of  tho  Pyrenees  to  48°  50*  N.  Ut.,  8°  l O'  E. 
long,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Radstadt,  is  about  615 
miles  long ; and  a line  drawn  from  this  joint  o» 
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the  Rhine,  through  Paris,  nearly  dne  west  to  Bee  du 
Ptaz  in  Bretagne,  is  about  594  miles  long.  A line 
f ram  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Paris 
is  445  miles  ; and  a line  from  Paris  to  A mhetm  on 
the  Rhine  is  about  270  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  a part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
■the  German  states  which  he  west  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  country  south 
tif  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  has  a large  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a com- 
munication with  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
its  boundaries,  and  a few  ranges  that  cover  only  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  a plain 
country  with  a very  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  ripen 
well.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  but 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ; also  lead, 
copper,  and  a great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt.  This  wealth  was  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  the  Roman  conquest ; but  under 
Roman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Galli  of  Caesar's  time  were  an  ingenious  people : they 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  civilisation  than  the  Galli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themselves ; and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  “ It  is  the  office  of 
the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention ; but 
whatever  rulers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances,  it  is  enough 
if  a man  mention  it  in  a summary  way.  As  to  the 
particulars,  be  must  leave  that  to  others."  The 
Roman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
ha<l  a right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Mela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narboncnsis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
44  Narboncnsis,”  says  Pliny  (Hi.  4),  M is  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civility  of  manners,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a provincia.”  The  range  of  the  Ci- 
vennes,  as  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Ckvexna.]  Strabo  made 
% mistake  about  the  position  of  the  Ctvmncs  ; for 
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as  he  supposed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  east.  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cevttmes,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jnra  was  a continuation  of  the  CV- 
vennes,  which  it  is  not;  but  the  Jnra  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
(B.  G.  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  I'Ecluse  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Helvetii  at  180  M.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  from  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jnra  is  a natural 
boundary  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
240  M.  P.,  which  may  be  measured  from  Fort 
VEcbue  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the 
northern  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  Rents,  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhein  to  Chur,  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  Bnt  the  longest 
straight  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  eastward 
from  Fort  V Kcluse  is  to  Bregem  on  the  Lake  of 
Constanz,  and  this  line  agrees  very  well  with  Cae- 
sar’s length.  Neither  the  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar’s  Helvetia,  though  a large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.  He  says,  therefore,  quite  cor- 
rectly, “ Undique  loci  natura  Helvetii  continentur,” — 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  is  a distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  tho 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland:  it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps  as 
far  as  a point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  Martigny.  The  valley  widens  before  it  reaches 
the  Lake  of  Genera,  which  is  a deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  of 
this  large  lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  b more  than  1000  feet  above  tho 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  under  various 
modern  names,  from  the  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Cevennes  [Ckbensa],  but  with  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
iMngres,  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Arar  ( Savne ) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyon.  The  heights  of 
Langres  run  eastward,  and  arc  connected  with  tho 
Vosegus  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  the  Vosges.  This 
Vosegus,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alduasdubis  (Doubt),  a branch  of 
the  Saone,  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
gium  ( Bingen ) on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Rhine  b a long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  about  Langres  and 
the  neighbouring  Vosges  contain  the  source*  of  the 
Motel,  the  Maas,  the  Seine,  and  the  Sadne ; and 
from  this  elevated,  bnt  not  mountainous  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  tho 
Somme,  and  terminate*  in  the  chalk  cliffs  (Cap  Gris 
Ncz)  which  project  into  the  English  Channel  between 
3 P 4 
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Calais  ami  Boulogne.  All  the  streams  north  of 
tliis  watershed,  the  Schelde,  the  Maas,  and  the  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  the  great  flat 
which  extends  northward  along  the  coast  from  Cap 
Grit  Sez  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  Kngl'uh  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, — the  Somme,  ihe  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  large 
river- basins  west  of  the  Ce  rennet  and  the  Vosges 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  basin 
of  the  great  central  stream,  the  Loire,  drains  a surface 
as  large  as  England.  One  large  river-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Mosel  and  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Maas  lie  in  a deep  bed  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irregular  plaius  through  which  they  flow;  and  part 
of  this  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblcnt  in  a western  direction  through  Luxembourg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ardu- 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (Ardennes'),  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  far  beyond  the  truth.  [Arduexxa.] 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a line  drawn  from 
Narbomie  to  Coblenz  is  a plain  country.  A man 
may  walk  from  LtuUn  to  the  Auvergne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a mountain  or  a really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Bretagne . which 
contained  the  Armoricae  Civitatcs  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  only  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  modem  limits,  the  Auvergne, 
an  extensive  region  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  far  as  elevatioQ  of  snrfacc 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  Ct  cerates. 
This  country  of  the  Arvemi  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Auvergne  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cerennes 
have  a short  summer,  and  a long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranius  (Dordogne), 
Oltis  (Lot),  and  Tnmis  (Tom),  three  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Garonne  ; and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
E Liver  (A liter)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lower  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Cues.  B.  G.  vii. 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  geography  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understood,  will  enable  a student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  lias  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a western  and  north-western,  and 
into  an  eastern  and  south-eastern,  port  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  except  that 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  between  Tou. 
louse,  sad  Narbonne  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Provincia  before  Caesar's  time.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  he  places  theAquitani.  North  of 
them  be  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  but  who  calloi  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  (B.  G.  i.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrons  (Marne),  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
limit  of  these  Celtae;  and  though  be  does  not  cx- 
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press  himself  with  great  precision,  he  means  to  tsj 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhrar 
The  Helretii  were  Celtae,  and  also  their  earthen 
neighbours  the  Sequani,  who  reached  to  the  Rhine: 
and  north  of  them  the  Lingones.  North  of  the  Lin- 
gone!  were  the  Leuci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  basic 
of  the  Matts  and  the  Mosel ; and  north  of  them  the 
Mediomatrici,  on  the  Mosel , whose  position  is  above 
by  Divodurum  (Mete):  the  Leuci  and  Mediomatria 
were  Belgae.  North  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mane 
were  the  Belgae.  [Belgak.]  We  should  conclude 
that  there  was  a great  diversity  in  the  language  a&i 
manners  of  a people  spread  over  such  a country  u 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  us  so,  for  the  fact  is  the  jumr 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  observed  this  diversity, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  difference  enough  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  that 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  resemblance  enough 
among  the  peoples  of  the  several  division*  to  show  i 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  division  c i 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfactorily  established.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Celtae  form  a well-determined  division,  but  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provincia.  a fact  that  Caesar  of  course  knew.  acJ 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there ; but  in  his  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Pruvincia.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a pare  race; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  iu  this  j«art  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  have  taka. 
plarc  between  them  and  some  of  the  native  Beirut, 
if  Belgae  was  their  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  grounds 
is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  h 
not  accepted  as  final,  and  so  as  to  exclude  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thierry  (Ilistoire  des  Gassiest) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  history. 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Cumri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  be 
shown  by  tbeir  language,  religion,  and  usages,  we 
mar  also  admit  tliat  the  differences  are  suJEdently 
marked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland,  who  belong  to  the  Gallic  race,  the  writer 
has  no  distinct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  to  express 
any  here;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as  Caesar 
calls  the  Galli  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the  n.-tnw 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  this  country,  were  different  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Armorica 
or  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  Loire.  The  represen- 
tatives of  these  people  are  the  modern  Bretons,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  tliat  of  their  country  (Bretagne),  or 
about  settlers  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Celtae  seem  to  be  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, and  we  found  tins  opinion  on  the  character  A 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  judges,  that  though  the 
Romans  formed  a dominion  in  Goal  which  lasted  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  hare 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  founded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  French,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  south  of  the  Seine  are  still  of  Celtic  stock. 
The  Franks,  who  were  a small  tribe,  probably  had 
less  effect  on  the  Celtic  population  except  in  the 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  daring  the  Roman  do- 
minion, settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cumri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certaiuly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  distinguished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  bulk  of  a nation  for 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  the  ancient  authorities;  for  the 
race  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a man  must  get  a firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  population  in  a large  port  of  the  country 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  tbe  Galli  os  big  men,  and 
os  having  a white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light- coloured 
hair,  which  they  eveu  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Diod.  v.  28  ; Plin.  II.  N.  xviii.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  tbe  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  history  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  some  writers  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  lias  been  widely 
diffused  over  Europe,  but  on  what  soil  it  first  dis- 
played its  restless  activity  and  versatile  talent  wc 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain,  in  Italy,  probably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  east  of  the  Rhine  to  a limit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  Within  the  historical  period  they 
hare  crossed  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallia; 
and  even  in  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a temporary 
subjection.  But  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar's  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Massilia  or  Ma&salia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  cast  of  the 
Rhone,  in  a country  occupied  by  Ligurea.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a barbarous  coast  have  had  a longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  docs  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  though  the  vine  is  a na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letter*.  Tbe  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
settlements  requires  a separate  article.  [Massalia.] 

In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Carnic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  has  been  stated.  It  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  either  mingled  with  Illyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  bis  pay,  who  probably  came  from 
the  country  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  a cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had 
a Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possession  of  Aegae,  he  left  a garrison  oi 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Paus.  i.  1 1 
— 13;  Plut.  Itgrrhus , c.  26.)  His  Galli  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argos,  where  he  was  killed  (n.  c.  273).  Wo 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  found  employment 
for  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
served  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Romans  were  l>e- 
sieging  Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  garrison 
there,  who,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  tlieir  comrades,  went  over  to  tbe  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  the 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  after  disarm- 
ing them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polvb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  Carthaginians 
had  a dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenary 
troop6, — Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A Gallic  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though  he  had  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (I’olyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Corthagiuian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a war  of  three 
years  and  four  months;  a war  distinguished  above 
all  others,  says  Polybius,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  under 
Gallla  Cisalfina. 

The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  n.  c.  154  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Dec  cates,  who  were  besieging 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Antipolis  ( Antibes ) and 
Nicaca  (.Vizsa).  The  senate  scut  three  commission- 
ers, who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a town  of  the  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  Romans ; and,  a quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminius,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a force  against  the 
Ligurians.  He  marched  from  Placentia,  across  tho 
A]«nnines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  the 
attack  on  Flaminius  in  chains  to  Rome.  Opimius, 
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who  was  a hold  and  prudent  commander,  defeated 
the  Oxybii  and  Drceates  in  two  successive  battles. 
The  Ligurians  now  submitted,  with  the  loss  of  part 
of  their  land,  which  the  consul  gave  to  the  Ma&saliots. 
(Polyb.  xuii.  7.  Ac.,  ed.  Bekker.)  A second  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Mass&liots,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Salves,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Kulvius  Flaccus  into  the  country 
(b.c.  125).  Flaccus  defeated  the  Salyes,  and  even 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Vocontii,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ; though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Homans  any  provocation.  (Lir.  Ep.  60.) 
C.  Sextius  Calvinos,  consul  B.  c.  124,  and  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
halves,  whom  be  sold  (b.  c.  123).  The  Salves  bad 
a king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  chiefs,  fled  for 
refuge  among  the  Allobroges,  a people  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  from  Etruria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gurian coast,  by  removing  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  During  a winter 
residence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
site  of  a town  ; and  hero  the  Romans  planted  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Air),  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  122).  (Liv. 
Ep.  61.) 

At  this  time,  the  Aedui,  a people  between  the 
Sadne  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire,  were  at  war 
with  the  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful  j 
people  of  the  Arvemi,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Romans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aedui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  consul  On.  Domitius.  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.  c.  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (as  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  had 
with  him  a splendid  train  and  a number  of  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  of  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  music. 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  /sere,  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sulgas 
(Son7w)  and  the  Rhone,  a little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobroges  were  entirely  defeated  (b.  C.  121). 
The  consul  for  this  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  came 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  Cn.  Domitius  had  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  I serf,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  Arvertii,  with  their  neighbours  the  Ruteni,  were 
now  advancing  upon  the  Romans,  who  found  tliat 
they  had  just  crossed  the  Rhone  by  a bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere. 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arvemi,  called 
Bituit  by  Livy  (Ep.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  than  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Roman 
legions,  whom  ho  considered  hardly  enough  for  a 
dinner  for  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  enemy  he  hail  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.iii.2); 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arvemi  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 

It  appears  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wandered  about  the  mountains,  till 
Domitius  treacherously  got  him  into  his  hands,  and  j 
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sent  him  to  Rome.  The  senate  put  him  in  prison  at 
Alba,  on  the  lake  F acinus ; and  they  afterwards  ga 
his  son  Congentiat  into  their  hands.  The  Amend, 
though  defeated,  were  not  farther  molested  by  the 
Romans  : in  fact,  it  was  not  easy  to  enter  their 
oountry.  But  the  Allobroges  were  declared  Rcxnax 
subjects;  and  the  Romans  constituted  the  country  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far  north  as  Geneva, 
the  remotest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  a Roman  pro- 
vince, which  they  designated  simply  by  the  name 
of  Pnmncia.  Fabius,  who  got  the  name  of  A!io- 
brogicus  from  his  victory,  and  Domitius,  recorded 
their  victory  by  erecting  a trophy  of  marble  mar 
the  battle-field  (Strab.  p.  185),  or  each  erected 
one;  and  Fabius  built  two  temples.  Domitius, 
a worthy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  went  about 
the  new  province  riding  on  an  elephant,  with  a mat 
of  soldiers  after  him.  (Sueton.  Aero,  c.  2.)  Fabius 
and  Domitius  had  a triumph  at  Rome  for  their  victo- 
ries, in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  in  his  various- 
coloured  armour  and  his  silver  chariot.  The  Provinoa 
had  now  always  a Roman  army  in  it,  and  a Roman 
army  was  always  kept  employed.  The  successors  of 
Fabius  extended  the  province,  west  of  the  Rhode, 
along  the  CVrenae* ; and  the  Helrii,  Volcae  Areco- 
mici,  and  Sard  ones,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  included  in  it.  They  also  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose  chief  town  was 
Tolosa  ( Toulouse );  and  thus  they  prepared  'the  way 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  Garomse.  The 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  except 
that  along  the  sea.  It  was  to  secure  some  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  consul  Q.  Martins 
Rex  (b.  c.  1 18)  attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Steeni, 
an  Inalpine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  perished, 
either  by  the  Bword  of  their  enemies  or  by  tbedr  own 
hand.  (Ores.  v.  14;  Liv.  Ep.  62.)  A brief  notire 
is  preserved  of  a memorable  defeat  of  the  Romans 
about  this  time.  The  Scordisci,  a people  somewhere 
about  the  Save,  a Gallic  race,  or  a mixed  race,  annoyed 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.  The 
consul  C.  Porcius  Cato  crossed  into  their  country, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.  These  savage 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Northern  Greeks, 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.  It  is  to  these  and 
the  like  incursions  of  tbo  Galb  that  Polybius  swms 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35):  “The  alarm  from  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  several 
times,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes.”  We  have  here, 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a great  number  of  Galli  in  the  country  north  of 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Frovincia  was  se- 
cured (b.  c.  118)  by  the  establishment  of  Narbo 
Marcias  (Narbonne),  a Colonia  Romano,  on  the 
A tax  (Aude).  The  Romans  thus  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  their  new  friend.*  the  Teo- 
tosagre.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  ami  em- 
bellish the  important  position  of  Narbo,  which 
became  a commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  (Ep.  63)  speaks  of  a 
nation  called  Cimbri  who  entered  the  country  over 
the  mountains  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  country 
which  the  Romans  called  Noricum.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Romans  heard  the  name  of  the 
Cimbri.  (Tacit.  Germ.  c.  87.)  Appian  (de  AeA. 
Gall  xiii)  calls  these  invaders  Teutones.  The 
consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  (n.  c.  113)  crossed  the 
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A!p«  against  them,  and,  after  coming  to  terms  with 
the  barbarians,  treacherously  attacked  them,  but  be 
lost  a large  part  of  his  army,  and  narrowly  escaped 
(b.  c.  113).  The  Cimbri  then,  according  to  Ap- 
pian  s story,  which  is  worth  eery  little,  retreated  to 
the  country  of  the  Galatae  ; but  what  Galatae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri  entered  the  country  of  the  Belgae. 
(Cues.  B.  G.  ii.  4.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fresh  set  of  barbarians : Caesar  says  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimbri  and  Ten  tones  from  invading  their  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
no  called  [Bklgar]  ; but  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
told  the  truth  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  where  be 
■ays,  that  the  Aduatuci  on  the  Mon  were  a part  of 
these  barbarians,  who  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
eouth.  A short  notice  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  preserved  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtics;  and  the  people,  who 
ahut  themselves  up  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
fiunine  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtica  the  inva- 
ders passed  into  the  l*rotincia  ; and,  in  b.  c.  109, 
the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanus  was  defeated  by  them 
(Lir.  Eip.  65).  In  b.C.  107  L.  Cassius  Longinus 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tigu- 
rini,  one  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  under  the  command  of 
Divico,  were  entering  the  country  of  the  AHobroges, 
who  were  within  the  Provincia,  and  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  hia  army  was  ignotniniously  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orusius  (v.  15), 
which  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  states  that  Cassius 
pursued  the  Tigurini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  but  the  Leman  lake  was  prohably  tho 
place.  (Lir.  Ep.  65.)  L.  Calpumius  l’iao,  who 
commanded  under  Cassius,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  ( B . G.  i.  12).  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
a legatus  probably  of  Caepio,  the  consol  of  tl>e  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Boiorix,  because  he  adrised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.  (Liv.  Ep.  67.) 

In  b.  c.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manlius  Maximus, 
was  in  Gallia  north  of  tlw  Alps,  with  Q.  Serviliua 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Caepio  a consulship,  it  seems,  that  be  took  and 
plundered  Toloea,  the  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tec- 
tneagee,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  tho 
invading  barbarians,  or  showed  a disposition  to  do 
so.  (Dion.  Cass.  Frag.  97.)  The  consul  and 
Caepio  were  encamped  separately  near  the  Rhone, 
when  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stormed 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep.  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertorius,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Rhone.  After  such  a victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  invadcre  advanced  further  south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  tho  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  Celtibefi,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  the  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wars  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a Teutonic  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ; but  this  is  not  conclu- 
aive.  The  Cimbri  are  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
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| to  be  a Germanic  people,  though  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficient.  Plutarch  ( Marius , 
c.  11)  has  collected  some  of  the  opinions  about  tho 
origin  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  has 
found  out  anything  better  yet.  It  was  a whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  their  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Marius 
consul  for  the  thin!  time,  b.  c.  103,  to  continue  tho 
war  against  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  cfct  at  the  outlet  of  tho 
Rhono  tho  traces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mariaxa.]  Marius  had  with  him  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  tho  Tectoaages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  ami  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut.  Sulla,  c,  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  Into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tigurini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentine Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a people  with 
them  named  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  tho 
Ligurian  country.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted ns  true.  The  fact  of  a body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C.  Marias  (b.  a 102.),  now  consol  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  himself  near  tho  junction  of  tho 
Rhone  and  the  Isere,  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  wny  to  the  south. 
Marins  followed  tho  Teutones,  and  in  a battle  near 
Aquae  Sextiao  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutobocchus,  a gigantic  barharinn,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  walked  in  Marius’ 
triumph  at  Rome.  (Floras,  iii.  3.)  In  the  next 
year,  0»  Marius,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  hia 
colleague  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destruction  of 
those  invaders  kept  Northern  Gallia  quiet  for  a time, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  cf  the  barbarians 
until  b.  c.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla’s  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  be  who  escaped  from  the  rout  of 
Caepio*  army  on  the  Rhone,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction  ; and  many  of  this 
party  Bed  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  (B.  G.  iii.  23.)  In  b.  c.  78  L. 
Manilius,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  ; and  tho 
legatus,  L.  Valerius  Pnteconinus,  was  defeated  and 
kiBed.  (B.  G.  iii.  20.)  In  B.  c.  76  Cn.  Poro- 
peius  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Ho 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a new  route  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Xarbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  GaUi  of  the 
Provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Poin- 
peius  gave  the  landa  of  the  Helvii  and  Volcae  Are- 
coiniri,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Massaliots.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  35.)  Pom- 
peius  left  M.  Fonteius  governor  of  the  Provincia. 
l>aring  bis  administration  the  Provincia  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  GaUi  attacked  both  Masai  lia  and 
Narbo,  but  Fonteius  drove  them  off.  He  was  three 
▼ears  in  Gallia,  during  which  tame  the  country  was 
drained  of  its  resources  to  supply  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  In  Spain.  Fonteius  w as  also 
charged  with  enriching  himself  by  illegal  means; 
six!  when  affairs  were  more  settled,  b.  c.  69,  he  was 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobroges 
and  Volcae,  for  the  offence  of  Kcpetundac.  Ho  was 
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defends!  by  Cicero ; part  of  whose  oration  on  this 
occasion  is  extant. 

Another  governor  of  the  Provincia,  during  b.  c. 
66,  65,  C.  Calpumius  Piso  (consul  B.C.  67),  was 
prosecuted  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  b.  c.  63  on  a charge  I 
of  repetundae  and  other  offences.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (u.  c.  63)  Catilina  ■ 
and  his  desjterate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  who  were  then  at 
Rome.  The  ambassadors  had  come  to  get  protec  * 
tion  from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Roman  governors.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  both  the  state  and  individuals ; a common 
comjjlaint  of  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome.  The 
Romans  levied  heavy  contributions  on  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
munities and  individuals  felt  it.  Besides  this,  the  ’ 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt.  | 
lie  borrowed  money  from  the  Roman  negotiators  at 
a high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money.  The  pro-  \ 
fi table  business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Romans,  who  probably  got  the  exclusive  1 
use  of  innch  of  the  pasture  Und.  As  the  Allobroges  , 
were  a conquered  people,  we  may  conjecture  that  | 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  flocks  of  Romans  j 
who  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury  a small  sum  for  ‘ 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Quiuctius,  for  wham  Cicero 
made  a speech  which  is  extant,  had  a good  business  in 
Gallia  as  a flock -master  (**  Pecuaria  res  satis  ampla,” 
pro  P.  Qu  nctio , c.  3).  A Roman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a “ negotiator  ” in  Gallia,  undertook 
to  open  tire  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  Allubroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  cons  pi-  , 
rotors  to  the  consul  Cicero.  (Sallust,  Cai.  40 ; Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  [tains,  though  they 
well  deserved  it.  There  were  signs  of  insurrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  revelations  of  the  ambassadors 
saved  Rome  at  least  from  a civil  war. 

The  Allobroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Rome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  Narbonne. 
Manlius  Lentinus,  a legatus  of  the  governor  C. 
l’omptinus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
army  near  the  Isirre,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  Catugnat,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  the  Rhone,  Pomptinns 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  SaUonaz ), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  place.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  47;  Liv.  JEpiL  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  us  no 
satisfactory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  they  arc  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Germani.  Tho  Germani  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G. 
LI),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Bclgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Rhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  llelvetii  northward.  The  Germani  had  got  a 
footing  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  long  before 
Caesar's  time  [Bulgak];  and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
Gennan  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine  about  Slrassburg,  and 
consequently  within  tho  limits  of  the  Celtae.  A 
quart  d between  the  Aedui,  who  were  east  of  the 


Scone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubt,  brought  frea 
Germans  into  Gallia.  One  matter  in  dispute  was 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.  (Stnk 
p 192.)  The  Sequani  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Arverai  to  annoy  the  Aedoi  on  ooe  side,  and  <n 
the  other  they  brought  over  the  Rhine  Ariovistaj, 
a chief  of  the  Soevi.  The  Gennan  came  with  ha 
hardy  men,  and  soon  reduced  the  Aedui  to  sub. 
mission.  An  Aeduan  named  Divitiacoa.  a Droid, 
who  bad  the  title  and  rank  of  Vergobretua,  escaped 
into  the  Provincia,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Boor 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  German.  (Caa. 
B.  G.  L 30.)  Cicero  (de  Dicin.  i.  40)  entertatari 
this  learned  Celt  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  Quintal 
was  acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  one  «f 
Caesar's  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Ariovistua,  after 
defeating  the  Aedui,  took  possession  of  one  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  friends  the  Sequani ; and, 
as  new  comers  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  hj  demanded  of  the  Seqairi 
another  third,  (if.  G.  i.  31.)  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (r.  c.  60)  a romocr 
reached  Rome  that  the  Helvetii  were  preparing  !c 
move  from  their  country.  ( B . G.  i.  2.)  The  Recruit 
had  already  suffered  from  the  arms  of  the  Tiguria 
one  of  the  four  Helvetic  pagL  This  movement  of 
a whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  supre- 
macy of  Gallia,  and  in  the  end  to  eject  the  Romans. 
In  b.  c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  consul ; and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  tills  year  Gallia  was  quiet,  partly 
owing  to  Caesar's  own  contrivance,  perhaps  for  is 
was  during  his  consulship  that  the  savage  German 
Ariovistns  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  “ Bex 
atque  amicus  ” (&  G.  i.  35)  by  the  Roman  sens*. 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  “ provincia,*’  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpma  and 
lllyricum,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Aljis,  for  fire 
years ; and  he  had  a general  commission  for  doing 
what  he  liked  north  of  the  Alps  under  the  name 
of  protecting  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.  ( B . G.  i.  35.)  Early  in  b.  c.  58  he  heard 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  move  from  their 
country,  and  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  was 
through  the  Provincia.  Caesar  hastily  quitted 
Rome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a few  days  he  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Caesar  is  toki  with 
great  brevity  by  himself.  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
scribe his  military  operations,  and  he  tells  us  very 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  wliat  strictly  belongs 
to  the  matter.  In  one  instance  (vl  1 1 — 20)  he  has 
made  a digression  to  speak  of  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  people;  but  lie  lias  given  do  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  introduc- 
tion ( B . G.  i.  1).  All  the  rest  that  we  learn  about 
the  country  and  the  people  is  told  os  port  of  hk 
military  operations ; but  we  may  learn  from  it  more 
of  tho  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  labours 
of  a modern  compiler.  His  war  with  the  Helvetii 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  under  that 
heading.  [Helvetii.]  After  driving  this  nation 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  against  the  German 
Ari  ovist  us.  His  course  was  to  Yesontio  (Besa$tpm\ 
the  capital  of  the  Seqnani,  on  the  Daubs,  the  po- 
tion of  which  he  has  well  described.  From 
the  direction  of  bis  march  is  not  clearly  stated  : but 
he  reached  a large  plain,  and  defeated  Ariovutus 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine ; lor  five  miles  is  the  true 
reading, not  fifty.  (Caes.iL  G.  L 31 — 54.)  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  Vosges  and  tint 
Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  Bale.  Nothing  mere  is 
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said  of  Germans  in  this  part  of  Gallia  after  the 
battle  near  the  I thine : the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  over.  Caesar  only  came 
into  the  country  of  the  Sequani  to  drive  out  the 
Germans,  but  he  left  his  army  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
hold  his  circuits  (‘4  conventns  agere B.  G.  i.  54). 
In  the  winter  the  Belgic  nations  funned  a union  to 
defend  themselves,  for  they  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  reduced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.  They  were  urged  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Romans 
wintering  in  their  country.  Caesar,  who  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
adds  another;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a chance,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitators  call  a “ coop  d'etat  ” would  not  be 
possible  ( B . G.  ii.  1).  Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion. His  second  book  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgao  (u.  c.  57).  The  Remi  sub- 
mitted from  the  first.  The  submission  of  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed,  lie 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a great  battle 
on  the  Sabia  ( Sombre ) ; and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Chnbri  and  Tcutoni.  ( Ii . G.  it  29.)  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caesar  was  53,000.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesar’s 
camp  (B.  G.  vi.  31).  We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores could  make  anything  of  their  bargain,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  assist  in  convoying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Provincia;  or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
liave  no  objections  to  buy  a few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  that  Caesar  had  of 
raising  money.  After  the  great  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  P.  Crass  os  with  a single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osi&rai,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Aulerci.  and  Redone*,  whom  Caesar  calls  “ the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  the  Ocean.”  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
few  thousand  men.  The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.  The  proconsul  was  in  a hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  lllyricuro,  and  be  told  the  Germans  to 
come  and  see  him  the  next  summer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his 
success,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.  He  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire, and  south  of  the  Loire,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  Andes,  and  Tu rones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  ( B . G.  ii.  35.) 

Caeaar  sent  a legion  and  some  cavalry  under  Ser. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Ycragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Allobrogea  and 
the  Leman  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Vallais,  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  placed  part 
of  his  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  lie  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodurus  (J iorligny).  Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba’s  mission,  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  “ mer- 
catores ” were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  44  mer- 
catores ” were  the  enterprising  Italian  trailers  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  to  cany  their  wares  among  the  Galli. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy  ; and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobrogea,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  (R.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crass  us,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angers  with  a legion.  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britain.  (R.  G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar’s  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Commentarii  to  ex- 
plain [Veneti.]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Tit  arias  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Annoric  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modern  Sos.  between  Auch 
and  Bazas.  ( B . G.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
rusates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aquitani.]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (Ii.  G.  iii.  26.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  their  Spanish  allies 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Gironde , Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  (R.  G.  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined ; but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  summer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Morini  and  Mcnapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoriacum  ( Boulogne ) northwards  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellum  Morinorum  ( Cassel).  [Ca*- 
tellum  Morinorum.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
them,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (R.  G.  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  Gcrmani  (iv.  1),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Mcnapii.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Suevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
(B.  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  “ mercatores” 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  proconsul  to  the  fact  of  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Roman  arms  had  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders, 
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who,  after  living  on  the  Menapii  during  the  winter, 
had  moved  south  into  the  territories  of  the  Ebnrooes 
and  the  Condrusi,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre* 
riri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  far  south  as  Liege, 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  us  his 
own  story  of  the  treacherous  dealing  of  the  German! 
with  him,  but  he  also  shows  that  he  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  canning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  Romans  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ifoaa  and  Khenus  (**  ad  confluentein  Mosae  et 
Rbeni,”  as  it  is  in  Caesar’s  text,  iv.  1 5),  where  those 
who  escaped  the  Roman  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  But  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  is  the  Mo# l,  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Coblenz.  A little  below  Coblenz,  if  this  explanation 
is  accepted,  and  between  Coblenz  and  Andernach, 
Caesar  built  a wooden  bridge  on  which  he  passed 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  German  side  (B.  G.  iv.  17). 
rather  to  make  a display  of  Roman  power  than  for 
any  other  purposes.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  rest  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  Caesar's  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  of  aid  being  supplied  from 
Britain  to  the  Roman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  (B.  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  true 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  Ve- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid;  but  lie  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  “few  persons”  went  to  Britain 
except  “ mcrcatorea,”  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallia.  These  44  mercatores n may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  the  Provincia,  and  also  Galli.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  but  Caesar's  expression  of  “ few 
persona”  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
(B.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  away 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius  ( H'mwm/),  and  landed  about  Deal  on  the  Kent 
coast.  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rtal, whom  he  had  left  on  good  terms,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  plundering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a different  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  87).  But  the  Marini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La- 
bienus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Mortal 
submitted : for  this  autumn  had  been  a dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  country  of  the  Menapii,  who  lived  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  mercilessly  ravaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  wasted  their 
lands,  cut  down  the  corn,  and  burnt  the  buildings. 
(B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  B.c. 
54  by  building  a great  number  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
hut  he  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  for  fitting 
them  out.  (B.  G.  ▼.  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  Coblenz,  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  two  factions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  the  chief 
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people.  Caesar  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  Is 
Britain  from  Portus  Itius,  and  landed  on  the  same 
part  of  the  British  coast  aa  in  his  first  expedites. 
(B.  G.  v.  8 — 23.)  On  his  return  be  found  that  the 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  necesan 
for  him  to  disperse  his  troops  in  winter  quarter*  (v. 
24).  He  had  various  ways  of  keeping  the  Gaiii 
quiet.  If  he  found  a man  who  could  be  useful  and 
was  fit  for  the  place,  he  would  make  him  a kiug,  e 
in  the  rase  of  Taaget,  who  was  a man  of  high  rue  it 
among  the  Camutes,  foe  his  ancestors  had  held  royal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  useful,  restored  htai 
to  his  ancestral  rank ; bat  in  the  third  year  of  kb 
reign  he  was  murdered,  and  a great  number  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  (A  G.  r. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Romans  had  a great  k»: 
a division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  country  of 
the  E boron es ; and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  M. 
Cicero,  had  great  difficulty  in  defending  his  cartp 
against  the  Nervii  till  Caesar  came  to  his  assistants. 
(B.  G.  v.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  spent  all  this  winter  m 
Gallia.  Things  were  in  too  disturbed  a state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Senones  had  a king,  Cavarin.  wham 
Caesar  had  made  them  a present  of.  They  were 
going  to  pot  their  king  to  death  by  a determination 
of  the  whole  people,  or  the  senate  at  least  (publico 
comdlio);  but  the  king,  bearing  of  their  designs, 
escaped  to  hb  friend  the  proconsul.  Caesar  sum- 
moned the  senate  of  the  Senones,  and  the  senate  re- 
fused to  come.  In  thh  winter  the  Truviri  attack*! 
the  camp  of  Labienns,  who  was  on  their  borders; 
bnt  induciomar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  was  killed, 
and  the  assailants  were  defeated.  (A.  G.  ▼.  5S.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  fresh  troubles  in 
Gallia,  increased  hb  forces.  (A  G.  vi.  1 .)  After 
checking  a rising  of  the  Nervii,  be  summoned  um 
states  of  Gal  lb  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  as  his 
practice  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Cara  ares, 
Senones,  and  Treviri.  He  does  not  mention  the 
place  to  which  they  were  summoned ; but  he  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lutetia  Parisiorurn  ( Paris'),  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  submitted,  and 
also  the  Carnutes.  (B.  G.  vi.  4.)  Hb  principal 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  Ambiorix, 
king  of  the  Eburoncs,  who  had  cut  off  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  The  Menapii  were 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  guilty  of 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambassadors  U 
Caesar.  He  entered  their  country  with  hb  forces  in 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  usual  all  that  be  come  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (B.  G.  vi.  6.)  Thb  brought  them  to  terms; 
and  the  proconsul  without  delay  set  off  to  punish 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambiorix  some  friends 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  Befivs 
Caesar  came  Labienns  had  defeated  the  Treviri : and 
on  hb  arrival  Caesar  built  a second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  a little  above  the  place  where  he 
built  the  first,  and  went  a second  time  into  Ger- 
mania. (B.  G.  vi.  9.)  Thb  second  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.  The 
Ubii,  a nation  on  the  east  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  submitted;  and 
Caesar,  finding  that  bis  real  enemies  cm  the  Gemai 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  them. 
They  had  retired  with  all  their  forces  a long  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  place  where  a forest  of 
boundless  extent  commenced.  There  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Romans,  who  prudently  tamed  their 
backs  on  the  Suevi  and  returned  by  their  bridge  (ri. 
10).  Being  bent  on  taking  Ambiorix,  who  had 
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done  him  so  much  mischief,  Caesar  entered  the 
country  of  the  Eburones.  He  left  his  heavy  ma- 
terial with  Q.  Cicero  at  Aduatuca,  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  troops  that  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before.  ( B . G.  vi.  32.)  Aduatuca  seems  to  be 
the  site  of  Tongem,  and,  as  Caesar  says  tliat  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones,  it 
fixes  their  position.  [Aduatuca  ; Ebu hones.] 
While  Caesar  was  wasting  tho  lands  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero.  (B.  G.  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  returned  to  the  camp,  but  the  Sigam- 
bri had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  their  l»ooty.  ( B . G. 
vi.  41.)  Again  he  set  out  to  vex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expresses  it;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
ho  did ; lie  burnt  every  building  that  be  could  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  the  com  that  his  men  and 
beasts  did  not  consume  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
left  the  country  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Kburnuea  liad  escaped  him,  they  would  die  of  hunger. 
(B.  G.  vi.  43.) 

After  this  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Durocortorum  (Rheima), 
where  ho  made  inquiry  into  tho  conspiracy  of  the 
So  nones  and  Carnutes.  Acco,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rising,  was  flogged  to  death  ; and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  (B.  G.  vi.  44.)  Caesar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Liu- 
goncs,  a people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agcndicum  (Sens),  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
lie  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  conventus. 

The  Galli,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Rome  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
Italy  (B.  G.  vii.  1),  and  this  would  be  a good  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
nutes began,  and  the  Arvemi  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Yercingetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arvemi 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
Proviaeia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (B.  G.  i.  52.) 
He  cut  his  way  through  the  snows  on  the  Citetmea, 
six  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arvemi,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (B.  G.  vii.  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arvemi,  advanced  to 
their  aid  from  the  country  of  the  Bituriges,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
could  collect  his  scattered  forces,  he  could  not  make 
head  against  Yercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
be  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus ; he  went  across  the 
Cecennes  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
( rienne)  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raised  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
eight  to  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  where  he  bad 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  be  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arvemi  could  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  legions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Sou, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
Boii,  between  the  AUier  and  the  Loire,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix  was  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Ycllaunodnnum, 
a town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  npon 
Genabom  ( Orlians ) on  the  Loire , where  the  Car- 
nutes, at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Roman  “ negotiatores  ” who  were  living 
there.  [Geicabum.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sacked ; he  left  it  in  flames,  and 
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crossed  the  Loire.  (B.  G.  vii.  1 1 .)  Ho  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  (Berri).  The  first 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodunum.  He  then  came 
on  tho  capital  Avaricum  (Bourges\  which  was 
defended  by  a strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill 
The  Galli  had  a way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
which  Caesar  describes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
(B.  G.  vii.  23)  ; this  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defending  places.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  extreme ; for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  bad  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a few  words  (B.  G.  vii.  28): 
“ The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabum  and  their  own  sufferings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  the 
women,  nor  the  children  ; out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Vertingetorix.” 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a regular  campaign. 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aedui.  (B.  G.  vii.  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  office,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  in  arms,  one  party  against  tho  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Decetia  ( Didst ),  an  island 
on  the  Loire,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fair  promises 
of  what  ho  would  do  for  them  after  Gallia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Saone,  made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provincia  and  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parisii,  and 
he  sent  Labieuus  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Parish.]  He  marched  south  with  six  legions, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hill  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  in  the  upper 
part  of  tho  basin  of  the  AUier.  This,  his  most 
signal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  told  in  another  place. 
[Gkrgovia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergovia 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  Labienus ; but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seized  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Ncvirnum, 
Net  era)  on  the  Loire,  where  Caesar  bad  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  be  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(B.  G.  vii.  55.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  difficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  & confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Cevennea,  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable ; besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  Seine , and  he  was  afraid  that  lie  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  corn  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping  • from  a very 
dangerous  position  (B.  G.  vii.  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Sens.  All  Central  and  Western  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Yercingetorix  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Remi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ; and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighbours,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Vercingetorix  bestirred  himself  to 
rouse  all  the  country  against  the  Roman  proconsul. 
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lie  poshed  on  the  Gahali,  and  some  of  the  Arverni 
against  the  Helrii,  who  were  within  the  Provincia  ; 
and  the  Ruteni  and  Cadurci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  within 
the  Provincia.  (B.  G.  r ii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
that  the  enemy  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  that  all 
the  roads  into  the  Provincia  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fashion. 
The  proconsul , however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  through  the 
borders  of  the  Lingoncs  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani.  He  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinforcements.  The  occasion  was  tempting  to 
the  Galli.  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (R  G.  Tii.  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Vcrcingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  lied  to  Alcsia,  a 
town  of  the  Mandubu.  [Alesia.]  The  siege  of 
this  place  and  the  capture  of  Vercingetorix  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.c.  51)  was  still  not  quiet.  The  Bituriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Camutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  began  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bituriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Camutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabnm, 
and  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
houseless  Camutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A large  part  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  (R  G.  viiL  5.) 

The  last  great  struggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  Seine  by  the  Bellovad  and  their  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  ( B.G  viii.  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a careful  study.  These  Belgac 
and  their  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  “ very  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a barbarous 
people.”  (R  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bcliovaci 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallic  wars.  (R.  G.  viii.  24.)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  caught  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  (R  G.  viii.  24).  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  best  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  lesiege  was 
Uxellodunum,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a town  of  the  Cadurci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne^ 
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and  perhaps  on  the  01tis(L©/).  When  Gallia  revolted 
in  B.c.  52,  Drappes,  a Senon,  had  got  togrtkr 
what  the  historian  calls  (R  G.  viii.  30)  soroetas 
of  desperate  fortune.  lie  had  also  induced  sLres  to 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  terns  rf 
Gallia,  and  robbers  ; with  this  rabble  be  had  jxuA 
Dumnacus,  a leader  of  the  Andes,  who  was  up  ic 
arms  in  the  country  of  the  Pictanes  (Pvibm:. 
C.  Caninius  and  C.  Fabius  easily  defeated  the  idris, 
as  the  Romans  would  call  them,  near  the  Loin. 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slaughter  via 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
another  adventurer,  Lncterius,  a Cad urcan,  edewi 
the  country  of  the  Cadurci.  It  is  worthy  of  aotia 
that  the  Camutes  were  in  the  battle  on  the  Loin. 
This  obstinate  people  had  not  yet  come  to  taw 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  to  pwrrs. 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  and  aran 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  TSpt 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  all  tl* 
Armoric  states  followed  their  example.  (B.  G.  riii 
31.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Carnot*, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  the 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loin. 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  themselves  op  ia 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninius  began  the  i«e. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antoni  us  among  the  Bellwid, 
came  among  the  Camutes,  against  whom  be  had  a 
heavy  grudge;  fiir  the  Camutes  began  the  gnat 
rising  in  b.  c.  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  oat 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gutruat,  whom  he  chrgtd 
with  being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  and  fl'ggfd 
him  to  death.  (R  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  vu 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  ponisM. 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninius  about  tie 
resistance  of  Uxellodunum,  irritated  Caesar.  He 
despised  the  rebels,  but  he  thought  that  be  oc^‘* 
to  make  an  example  of  them.  The  first  fire  jean 
of  his  government  had  been  extended  by  another  5w 
years,  which  commenced  from  the  beginning  cf  a c. 
53.  It  was  now  b.c.  51,  and  the  Galli  knew 
he  had  not  long  to  stay  ; it  was  neerssary.  thrrri.TT. 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  vere 
rebellious.  His  treatment  of  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uxellodunum  [UxKi.LODL*xm]  is  d* 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.  (RG.viii.44 ) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finished  his  work; 
and  he  had.  Gallia  remained  for  centuries  a Ranufl 
country.  Caesar,  who  had  never  seen  Altana, 
paid  that  country  a visit,  and  found  it  sobraissne. 
After  going  to  Narbo,  he  spent  a few  days  in  yiutin; 
all  the  conventus  of  the  Provincia,  and  settling  it* 
affairs.  He  placed  his  forces,  for  the  winter.  »a 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevennej;  four  kpn<  13 
Belgium,  a sign  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
people.  He  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  ^ 
Ct  rennet,  and  they  were  in  the  country  of  “* 
Aedui,  a nation  that  had  still  great  influenre  an**? 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at 
tocenna  (Arras)  in  the  present  department  of 
de  Calais , not  a place  which  an  Italian  would  fh«* 
to  winter  in.  But  the  author  (R  G.  viii  49)  **• 
plains  this.  He  wished  to  conciliate  the 
north  of  the  Seine.  He  treated  the  state*  wift 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  imposed  » 
new  contributions;  and  ho  endeavoured  to  m**' 
them  satisfied  by  a mild  adminiatratiou,  after  brris 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  Afttf  tw 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a sign  ^ ,r 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  He  was  r^Tn^Tf*1 
rejoicings  by  all  the  munidpia  and  cowc** 
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of  Gallia  Togata.  [Gallia  Cisai.mxa.]  The 
town  gates,  the  roads,  and  all  the  places  by 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  every  de- 
vice tliat  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  out  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a Roman  religious  festival.  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  will.  The  Italians  of  Cisalpina  Gallia 
were  proud  of  their  governor ; for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  No  com- 
mander ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  success.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a soldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Caesar  returned  to  Nemetocenna ; and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Treviri.  There  he,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of 
the  Romans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a lustratin,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it.  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troops.  (B.  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
b.  c.  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  busy  a man  got 
through  an  idle  summer.  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  only  three,  fur  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provinoia ; nor  does  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  accurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aquitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  country  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitania,  Belgae.]  The  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia arc  described  iu  that  article.  [Provincia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar’s  threefold  division  of  Gallia,  excluding 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself; 
it  is  a division  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Stint  and  its  great  branch  the  Marne,  but  he 
has  not  mentioned  the  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Marne  to  the  Rhine.  He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones; 
and  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  wliat  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  concern  his  military  opera- 
tions. However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  source  of  the  Marne  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Belgae.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Mela  (iii.  2)  makes 
the  Garonne  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  so  in  his  time ; but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a diviaion  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  (//.  Br.  iv.  17)  also  says 
that  Gallia  Cotnata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
whose  boundaries  are  chiefly  inarked  by  rivers : 
from  the  Scaldis  ( Schelde ) to  the  Seine  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne  is  Cellica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aquitania.  This  is  correct  for 
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Celtica  considered  as  the  country  of  the  Celtae ; but 
when  he  adds,  “ which  Ccltica  is  also  called  Lug- 
duuensis,”  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  tlie  Garonne.  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  it 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  os  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Hblvitu  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Seqvaxi  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  ; they  had  the  valley  of  the 

Alduasdubis  or  Dubis  (Doubt).  The  sooth  jart  of 
the  country  between  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone,  the 
modem  department  of  Ain , was  occupied  by  the 
Amhakri.  The  Alloiiroges,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  j*rt  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Raukaci,  neighbours 
of  the  Sequani,were  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
they  extended  from  a point  on  the  river  above  Bale 
to  the  bottlers  of  the  Tribocci. 

The  Akl>i;i  were  west  of  the  Sequani,  ami  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire.  The 
Maxdubii  on  the  north  were  a dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  the  Bkanxovicks,  or 
Bkannovii,  also  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Skgusiank,  or  Sebusiani,  on  tlte  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui  ; the  colony  of  Luodunum  (Lyon)  was 
planted  in  their  country. 

The  Arvkkni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aedui ; and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabali  and  Vella vi,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cadukci  on  the 
south-west. 

The  Ruteni,  south  of  the  Arvemi,  were  in 
Caesars  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  (B  G.  vii.  7),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ; and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Kitiobriges  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garonne.  The  smaller  part  of 
their  territory  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  anti  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  ; but  they  may  have  been  a mixed  people. 
(Cacs.  B.G.  vii.  31.)  The  Bitu riles  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeaux. 

The  Pktkocokii  were  north  of  tho  Nitiobrigcs, 
partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Duranius  (Dordttgne)-,  and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Saxton  es,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pictonks  or  Pictavi.  The  Pic- 
tones  occupied  the  country  along  the  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  a considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  position  of  the  Lemovices  east 
of  the  Santones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  Limoges,  and  the  extent  of  their  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Limoges.  The  Bitukigem 
Cubi,  north  of  the  Lemovices,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Ccltica  south  of  the  Isoire.  The  Bon,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvetii,  were  settled  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  The  Insubres, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
Dortli  of  the  Velluvi,  are  unknown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Gallia  Cisaltina.] 

The  Turones  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire ; and  their  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Tours.  The  Andes  or  Andkcavi  were 
west  of  the  Turones,  and  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
Loire.  The  Namnetes  or  Nannktes  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire.  North 
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of  the  Naimietes,  along  the  coast,  were  the  Vknkti  ; 
And,  further  west,  the  Oms mi  or  Osismii  occupied 
the  extremity  of  this  peninsula.  The  Coruopiti, 
a small  people  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismi,  are  not 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  Curiosoutak,  one  of 
the  Armoric  states,  are  north  of  the  Veneti  and  east 
of  the  Osismi.  The  KlDOmts  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  among  the  Armoric  states:  if  they  really  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  they  could  only  have  had  the 
coast  about  the  bay  of  St.  AficJteL  The  town  of 
ennes  shows  their  position  in  the  interior.  As  to 
the  Biducesii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Viducaesii 
(ii.  8.  § 5),  see  the  articles  Biducksii  aud  ViDU- 
CAMKS. 

The  position  of  the  Amriliates,  one  of  the  Ar- 
moric states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  unknown.  Tl»e 
Abkeccatti  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
UmCLU,  an  Annoric  state  ( B . G.  vil  75),  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  Cotantin.  The  DlABUXTCs  and 
C exomaxi  were  cast  of  the  Redones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Ai  lkrci.]  A territory  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  occupied  by 
the  Ar>ti,  a small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  Sesuvh  ( B . G.  ii.  54)  were  neighbours  of  the 
Diablintes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  § 5)  place  only  the  Lkxovii  on  the  coast  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  the  Unelli;  bnt  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocaksks  and  Vidlcasses,  wvin 
to  have  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Kburo  vices  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine. 

The  Cakxctes  were  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Loire ; and  they  also  touched  a part  of  the  Seine. 
This  position  made  their  territory  a central  point  of 
union  for  the  Celtic  nation*,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camutes  lwgan  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  52,  and  their  submission  in  h.  c. 
5 1 was  followed  by  that  of  the  Annoric  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.  ( B . G.  vi.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivareti,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  tlic  Aedui,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a note  to  Long’s 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (vil  90)  reasons  are  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satisfactory,  for  placing  them 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Aow*e,  opposite  to  the  Bitu- 
rigra  CubL 

The  Parisii  had  part  of  their  territory  north  of 
the  Seine ; but  still  they  were  a Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lutctia  (Paris).  Their  neighbours 
the  Mkldi  were  on  the  Marne ; and  part  of  their 
territory  was  north  of  this  river,  wliich  Caesar 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  Celtao  and  the 
Belgae;  which,  as  well  as  other  like  instances,  shows 
that  when  he  names  the  Garonne,  the  Seine,  and 
the  Marne , as  boundaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affect  perfect  accu- 
racy— which,  in  fact,  was  impossible.  Paris  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesar's  time, — being 
on  an  island,  La  Cite, — and  here  he  held  a meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
liecame  a chief  residence.  The  Meldi  on  the  Marne 
are  not  the  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Srxoxes  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Tonne,  above  Paris , — a nation  that  sent  a co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Rome.  Their  ca- 
pital, Sens , retains  the  name  of  the  people,  and  fixes 
a central  point  in  their  territory.  The  Tricasses 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Seine,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Icauna  ( Tonne ) : their  chief  town 
Augustubona  is  Troves.  The  Lixooxes  were  at 
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the  sources  of  the  Seme  aud  Marne,  and  on  the 
high  lands  which  run  east  to  the  Vosegus  ( Vosgt rjr). 
Caoar  does  not  tell  us  that  they  were  Celtae,  but 
this  conclusion  may  be  easily  derived  from  his  work. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  Belgica,  which  is 
true  as  to  the  political  divisions  of  their  time ; but 
the  Lingones  were  a Celtic  people,  and  one  of  those 
that  settled  in  Italy.  No  Relgic  people  crossed  the 
Alps  or  invaded  Italy;  a fact  which,  among  many 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  nationally,  there 
was  a marked  distinction  between  the  Belgae  and 
the  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
which  is  owing  to  the  words  Gallia  and  Galli  haring 
two  meanings.  All  Gallia  (omnis  Gallia)  consist* 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  the  people  inhabit,  who 
call  themselves  Celtae,  but  the  Romans  called  them 
Galli.  ( B . G.  I 1.)  When  Caesar  uses*  the  word 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Gallia ; and  when  he  uses 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  Gallic  people  gene- 
rally. ( B . G.  iv.  20.)  But  his  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  Galli  applies  mainly,  perhaps  alto- 
gether, to  Ccltica;  and  in  many  passages,  where 
he  uses  the  word  Galli,  be  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  wrath  of  the  Seine.  If  any 
person  will  read  attentively  the  description  of  the 
Galli  ( B . G.  vi.  13,  Ac.),  he  will  sec  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  very 
little,  and  had  little  to  do  with  ; and  certainly  not 
at  all  to  a very  large  part  of  the  people  whom  he 
includes  in  the  general  term  Belgae.  He  considered 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Germans,  pure  and 
mixed.  Of  the  Menapii  and  Ncrvii  he  knew  little. 
The  Treviri  he  considered  to  be  as  brutal  as  their 
neighbours  the  Germans.  (B.  G.  Tin.  25.)  The 
Morini  have  a Celtic  uanv,  and  were  vjf  Gallic  stock, 
but  they  were  chiefly  bog-feeders  and  cattle-ferdcrs ; 
they  had  not  the  civilisation  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  ground.  The  Belloraci  and  the  other  pure 
Belgae  were  a warlike  race,  and  they  bad  towns, 
which  indicates  a certain  degree  of  civilisation. 
They  were  nearer,  both  in  position  and  character,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  Belgae, 
except  the  Rerai.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Ar- 
moric peoples,  the  Veneti  and  others,  being  mari- 
time, were  in  many  respects  different  from  the  inland 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  nation,  were  the  Helveth, 
Sequani,  Aedui,  Arveroi,  Camutes,  Senoncs.  and 
their  dependents.  The  Remi,  though  included  in 
Caesar’s  general  term  Belgae,  seem  to  have  been 
cloeely  connected  with  their  southern  neighbours ; 
and  in  Caesar’s  time  they  were  the  rivals  of  the 
Aedui.  ( B . G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a vine-growing  country,  and  one  where  the 
vine  is  indigenous,  as  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  culture  of 
this  plant  is  an  indication  of  greater  civility  and  of 
general  social  improvement.  Strabo  (p.  178)  seems 
to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vine  hardly  pro- 
duced any  thing  north  of  the  Crrwme*.  In  tbs 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera  it  was  cultivated 
on  the  slopes  along  the  waters  of  the  Mosel.  But 
Gallia  was,  in  Strabo's  time,  and  even  earlier,  rich 
in  cattle  and  hogs : and  it  had  abundance  of  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  large  cavalry  force 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a large  sum  for  a 
good  horse.  ( B . G.  iv.  2.)  The  southern  and  central 
parts  were  cleared  to  a great  extent,  and  corn  was 
grown  in  abnndar.ee  even  north  of  the  Seine.  The 
Provincia  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  another 
Italy  in  climate  and  products : and  Strabo  say# 
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(p.  178)  of  Gallia  generally,  that  “no  part  of  it 
remained  unproductive,  except  where  there  were 
«wum  ps  or  forests,  and  even  these  parts  were  inha- 
bited, yet  rather  on  account  of  the  populousness 
than  by  reason  of  the  industry  of  the  people  ; for  the 
women  are  good  breeders  and  careful  mothers,  but 
the  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
ground : bnt  now,”  he  says,  “ they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a populous 
country  in  Caesar’s  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
measure  of  antiquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
such  large,  towns  os  there  are  now ; and  there  may 
have  been  a larger  surface  covered  with  forest.  We 
may  suppose,  also,  that  the  lands  on  the  rivers  and 
in  the  low  countries  were  less  completely  embanked: 
so  there  wonld  be  more  swamp  and  marsh.  But  the 
dry  lands  were  cultivated,  and  well-inhabited.  The 
proofs  are  abundant.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Gena  hum  in  b.c.  52  was  carried  into  the  country 
of  the  Arvemi,  a distance  of  160  Roman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
end  of  tiie  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a winter’s 
day.  ( B . G.  vii.  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  moot  absurdly  explained,  is  a clear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  was 
passed  on  from  village  to  village.  Men  must  have 
run  to  carry  it;  those  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
a*  fast  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  ou. 
In  his  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
from  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  except  horses.  The  resources  of 
, the  Provincia  helped  him  greatly;  but  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  be  wanted  from  the  couutry, 
— corn,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The 
war  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
communications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
some  parts.  There  were  roads;  well-known  fords  at 
the  rivers,  which  imply  roads;  and  woodeu  bridges, 
in  Celtics  at  least.  Caesar  even  mentions  a bridge 
(U.G.  ii.  5)  over  the  Axona  (A  tine),  in  the  territory 
of  the  Remi. 

The  Gaili  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
metals.  The  Bituriges  had  skill  in  mining  ( JJ . G. 
vii.  22),  which  they  found  useful  when  the  Romans 
besieged  their  town  Avaricum.  They  worked  iron 
mines  extensively.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  coined 
money ; the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
learned  this  from  the  hlassaliot  Greeks  and  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters;  for  they  used 
the  Greek  alphabet.  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Gaili  ever  had  uny  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  are  the  some. 

Strabo  (p.  189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  for  internal  and 
foreign  trade.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea  ; 
for,  if  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  find 
that  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
the  country : 44 1 mean,”  he  says,  **  that  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  easily  interchanged  among  all,  and 
ttie  advantages  are  made  open  to  all ; so  that,  even 
in  such  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evidence  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
this  country  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  auother, 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose." 
The  basin  of  the  Atax  (Jude),  on  which  Xarboime 
stands,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
by  an  easy  country ; anil  the  basins  of  both  rivers 
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are  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  Saone 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  is  a portage  of  small 
extent ; and  there  was  a navigation  down  the  Seine 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britaim 
As  the  navigation  up  the  Rhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provinda  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arrerni 
and  the  Upper  Loire , and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  sea-routes  from  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  country  id*  the  Morini,  from  the 
Seine,  from  the  Loire , and  from  the  Garonne.  These 
natural  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a Roman  provincia  ; but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  nude 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administration  in  this  fine 
country,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  tliat  till  comparatively 
recent  times  so  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
intercliange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  44  make 
these  advantages  open  to  all.”  The  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a reason  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  from  one  couutry 
to  another  ; a mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
call  themselves  civilised.  The  Gaili  had  river  toUs 
before  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  division  of  Frauce  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convulsion.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  still  a country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Greeks,  until  the 
Romans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  Aar- 
bonne , and  finally  by  reducing  all  the*  Greek  towns 
under  their  dominion.  This  Mas&aliot  commerce 
requires  a notice  by  itself.  The  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Caesar's  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Armoric  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  traders  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  ( the  Lands  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  au  islaud,  Ictis  (Mount 
St.  Michael).  The  merchants  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Rhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallio 
nation  before  the  Roman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a long  chapter.  Thierry  ( Hututre  des 
GauloUy  Deuxicme  I' or  tie,  chap.  L)  lias  treated 
this  subject  at  somw  length,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a careful  reader  will  uot  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  be  derives  from  his  authorities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  manners  were  improving  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (St rah.  j>.  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  tlte  second  century  before 
our  acra,  speaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  “After  battle,” 
he  says,  44  they  used  to  fasten  the  beads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses’  neck-,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  them  to  their  doors."  He  saw  this  often, 
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nml  at  first  he  found  it  strange,  bat  habit  made  him 
indifferent  to  it.  Posidonas  was  a Stoic. 

There  in  hardly  a vice  of  which  the  Galli  are  not 
arc  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; drunkenness, 
cruelty,  and  abominable  lust.  We  may  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  conquest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensity  to  drink,  just  as  the  white  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
(Diud.  v.  26.)  The  Bclgae  had  less  intercourse 
with  these  greedy  adventurers  (Zf.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galli 
made  beer  and  mead  ; but  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A Gall  would 
give  a boy  fur  a good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallic  nations  was  miserable.  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
supremacy.  The  weaker  states  served  one  or  the 
other  of  the  more  powerful  states,  ami  paid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a tyranny  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ; and  the  religion  was  a horrible 
superstition.  Two  classes  of  men  bad  the  power 
and  the  wealth  : the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  priest.  The  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
( B . G.  vi.  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  tlte  poor  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  “ equites,’’— - mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling  ; almost  every  year  till 
Caesar's  arrival.  Caesar  does  not  explain  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt ; nor  how  the  land  was 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  large  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  full 
ownership.  They  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  portly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ; and  their  debts  might 
cither  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricultural  implements,  and  clothing  must 
be  bought  with  corn,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a kind  of  proprietor  or  a tenant, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  M raercator,”  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  that  he  could  not  resist  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  und  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A |»oor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  the  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  produce  soldiers.  Among  such  a people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  the  land  requires ; and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read, at  earlier  periods, of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fruits  of  a hard-fought  battle  ; but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  Gallic  wars. 


The  nobles  were  immensely  rich,  while  the  mart 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  th^re 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caesar  (B.G.L  18)  informs 
us  that  Dtunnorix,  an  Aeduan,  had  made  a great 
fortune  by  farming  the  tolls  and  other  taxes,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a large  body  of  hers*. 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  and  they  bad  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  children. 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  the 
rich;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a power  which 
no  poor  man  ever  exercised,  tie  mentions  a kind  of 
tnarriage  settlement  among  the  rich,  — fur  to  them 
only  it  can  apply, — which  shows  that  the  condition 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  hus- 
band received  a portion  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  his  own  fortune.  The  produce  of  the 
joint  stock  was  accumulated,  and  the  whole  stock, 
with  its  accumulations,  belonged  to  the  survivor. 
(B.  G.  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  by 
entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a good  contrivance 
for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a family  and  providing 
for  the  wife,  if  she  survived.  Caesar  says  nothing 
of  the  law  of  succession  among  the  Galli. 

It  seems  that  in  Caesars  time  things  were  changed. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revolutions,  tie  gives 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli.  and 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  religion  ( B . G. 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  nobles 
as  the  ruling  classes.  But  we  see  little  of  priestly 
rule : it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  numerous  towns 
which  Gallia  then  contained ; and  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a large  part  <S 
the  country.  Caesar  (2?.  G.  vi.  1 3)  was  toi*l  that  • 
the  Druidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  us  what  he 
heard;  but  be  states  that  in  his  time  those  who 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterious  learning, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  some  revolution  in  Gallia  drove 
Druids  into  Britain,  and  wo  must  suppose  that  they 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  them.  The 
Galli  were,  as  the  Roman  says,  “ a nation  greatly 
given  to  superstitions.”  a circumstance  in  whk-h  their 
conqueror  and  his  officers  did  not  resemble  them  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druids  had  a pontiff:  and  when  one 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitju)  succeeded;  but  if 
several  were  equal,  a successor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometime*  happened, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Many 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Druids  to  learn  what  they 
had  to  teach ; and  the  priests,  we  may  suppose,  were 
token  from  these  pupils.  It  would  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacred  class;  for  the  Druids 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  and  judges 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  private.  Like  the 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religion  and 
law  in  their  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  This  explains  why  parents  were 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  privileged  order. 

( B . G.  vi.  14.)  It  was  a provision  for  them.  The 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a vast  number  of  verses, 
though  the  Druids  were  well  able  to  write,  anl  used 
the  Greek  character  for  writing  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affairs.  Here  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Celtic 
was  a written  language,  a circumstance  that  would 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  memory 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  have  the  same  effect. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  verses  were  not  committed 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  learning  from  being 
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divulged, — which  implies  that  other  peoplo  could 
read  besides  the  Dmids, — and  partly  to  exercise 
the  memory.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  transmigration  into  different  bodies. 
They  taught  their  youths  also  astronomy,  and  much 
about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  of  a concilium  or 
assembly,  variously  constituted.  One  thing  the 
Galli  provided  against  carefully:  there  was  to  be  no 
talk  on  political  matters  except  in  the  concilium.  If 
a man  heard  anything  by  rumour  or  report  that 
concerned  the  state,  he  must  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thought  fit* 
and  told  the  people  just  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper.  ( B . G.  vi.  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  (B.  G.  ii.  5) ; that  is,  a governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a name  which  a Roman  would  under- 
stand. He  does  not  explain  the  constitution  of  these 
senates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Vergobretus 
(B.  G.  i.  16),  was  elected  for  a year,  and  had  *'  vi- 
tae et  necis  in  such  potestatem;”  which  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a popular  assembly,  of  a democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usurpations  were 
common  things.  A man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
get  a large  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  ns  he  could.  In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  tlian 
in  Caesar’s  time;  and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  occurrence.  A long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  Either  popular 
insurrection  or  a successful  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revolutions  filled  the  country  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  advent  are.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
swarmed  in  the  country.  Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a refuge  in  Britain.  The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  ( Ilistoire  des  Gaulois ) to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satisfactory.  A careful  perusal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine, 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
teach  tbo  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  44.  Little  b 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death ; but  wo  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a conquest. 
Suetonius  says  (Caes.  25):  “ All  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltus  Pyrcnaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gehenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a province,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
* quadringenties  stipendii  nomine.’"  It  was  not 
called  “ tributum  " or  “ vectigid."  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xv.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  aera,  has  a passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar’s 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
Narboncnsia  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
nensb;  Aquitania  was  a second  division;  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Germania  and  the  Belgac  were 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time."  (See  the 
Note  of  H.  Valerius.)  Walckcnaer  attempts  to  ex- 
plain thb  passage,  and  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says : but  it  b not  worth  the 
labour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  b too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  incant. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  know  the  value  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Alauda : he  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Roman  fashion. 
(Sueton.  Caes.  c.  24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  most  have  token  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  bb 
army,  — Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  lib  Gallic 
wars.  Hb  last  military  operation  in  Gallia  was  tlio 
siege  of  Massilia  [Massilia],  b.  c.  49.  He  after- 
wards sent,  under  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  a supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a colony  to  Arelate 
(Arles),  both  of  wliich  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(Ti.  Cats.  4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  he 
does  not  mention  them.  Baeterr&e  (Beziers)  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Jnlii  (Frejus)  another. 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  liad 
Galli  with  him  in  hb  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  These  war- loving  men  had  never 
a better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  victory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a great  number  of  Gallic  adventurers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanbh  cavalry  (Ii.  C. 
ii.  40);  and  M.  Antonins  made  a present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  even 
placed  somo  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semi  barbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nius calk  them  (Cacs.  c.  76,  80),  — a measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliil  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  r.  c. 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  HUpania  Citerior  under  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Hirtios  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus  had 
Celtico.  In  b.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caesar's  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus, who  was  abo  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Rauracorum  (Auyst),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugdunnm  (Lyon),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ; but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  wo 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  ot 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. HU  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  Hb  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsaniua 
Agrippa,  who  led  hb  troops  from  Aquitania,  which 
he  fonnd  in  a state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  Ii.  C. 
v.  92),  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  b.  c.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a nation  already 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  permitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  Aim.  xii.  27;  Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidum 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Coloxia  Aoripmxknsis.]  Probably 
about  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
3 Q 3 
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were  allow*!  to  occupy  the  country  from  which  the 
Kburoncs  had  perished.  Agrippa  seeing  to  have 
established  the  policy  of  planting  German  tribes  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, — nations  that  were  driven 
by  their  countrymen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  true  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shut  themselves  np  within  walls;  and  the  Gallicised 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  ready  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  civilised  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Octavianns  Caesar  with  M.  Anto-  ! 
bias  prevented  him  from  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  Gallia*.  For  some  years  the  country  was  in 
a disturbed  state.  The  Treviri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Callus.  C.  Carinas  defeated 
tiie  Morini,  anti  drove  hack  the  Suevi,  who  had 
crossed  tiie  Rhine.  (Ginn  Cass.  li.  20,  21.)  The 
Aquitani,  the  last  people  who  continued  in  arms, 
were  subdued  by  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  b.c.  28.  In 
B.c.  27,  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Octavianns,  now 
Augustus,  hail  become  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  Comata  was  definitively  organised.  Augustas, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  the  administration  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  military  force,  went  to  Narbonne  in 
B.  c.  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular  ! 
administrative  division  of  Gallia  into  four  parts  ; but 
Augustus  made  very  little  change.  The  l’rovincia 
received  the  name  of  Narbotiensb,  from  the  Roman 
town  of  Narbo  ; but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aquitania  retained  its  name  ; but  it  was  extended  to 
the  I Atire,  and  consequently  comprised  a large  part 
of  Celtic*.  [AquitaxU.]  The  rest  of  Celtics 
received  the  name  of  Ltigdunensb,  front  the  new 
settlement  of  Lugdtmum.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.  (Strab.  p.  177.) 

The  organisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  labour  of  Augustus.  Daring  the  Civil 
Wars  it  liad  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Massilia  and  its  dependencies.  [Pfio- 
VIII CIA.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  the  Galli,  to  confound  the  old  di- 
visions, and  to  stamp  a Roman  character  on  the 
country.  From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  divisions,  Agrippa  made  fair  great  roads 
(Strab,  p.  208):  one  over  the  CJnswu  to  the  San- 
tooes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a second  to  tlie  Rhine;  a third  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Belloraci  and  the  Ambiani, 
the  termination  of  which  would  be  at  Bononia  ( Bou- 
logne)', and  a fourth  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Mas- 
*ali*»t  coast.  Lugdunum  was  in  fact  the  centre  of 
Gnilia,  a kind  of  acrojudb ; and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Transalpina  and  to  the 
Ocean:  for  a carriage  mad  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
toria  (Aosta),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  from  the  same  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alp*,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  after  ermaing  which  tlie  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
was  a road  over  tlie  Jum  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  of  the 
Lingonea  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ocean,  and  the  other  to  tlie  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a measurement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Narlivnensis. 
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To  tlie  time  of  Augustus  we  may  certainly  ascribe 
the  Roman  names  of  many  of  the  Gallic  town*. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  may  mitr 
from  the  name  Julia,  which  appears  in  several  plot**. 
Juliomagus  (Anger),  for  instance,  was  a site  that 
Caesar  had  visited.  Gergovia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Arvemi,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  iU  rank ; 
and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Augustonmietum  took 
its  place.  The  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  Norjodn- 
num,  became  Augusta  Sueasionum;  and  the  capital 
of  the  barbarous  Treviri,  whose  GalUic  name  is  un- 
known, became  Augusta  Tnevirorum.  Bibracte,  the 
capital  of  the  Aedui,  received  the  name  of  Augusto- 
dunum.  Some  of  the  old  states  were  put  in  tbs 
class  of  Foedcrati:  others  were  Liberi,  as  the  Segu- 
siani.  (Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  18.)  The  Lingones  and  tbs 
Remi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  friendly  to 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
| (iv.  17)  among  the  Fwdwti.  The  Ausri  ia 
Aquitania  had  the  Latiuitaa.  [Arsen.]  The  Ro- 
man ei vitas  was  sometimes  conferred  on  great  fa- 
milies for  their  merit,  that  is,  their  services  to  the 
Romans. 

Augustus  made  a census  of  the  three  Gal  has 
(Liv.  Epit,  134  ; Dion  Cass.  liii.  22)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Sarbonne.  The  object  of  this  cen- 
sus was  taxation,  for  which  purpose  a register  was 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  properties. 

The  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Augustas  was 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this  parpoe 
were  judicious.  Schools  were  established  in  the  bug* 
towns  of  the  Provincia ; and  Tacitus  mentions  Aa- 
gostodnnum,  the  cliief  town  of  the  Aedui.  in  the 
Lugdunensis,  as  s great  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberias, 
(.inn.  iii.  40.)  The  Latin  language  took  root  in 
Gallia,  and  also  Roman  law;  and  both  subsist  to 
the  present  day.  The  religion  of  the  Galli  was  an 
obstacle  to  1 toman  civilisation ; but  the  Roman* 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  tlie  religion  of  a nation 
openly.  A kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Roman 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  temples 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  places  where 
| the  Homans  settled.  Some  carious  {woofs  remain  ot 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.  On  the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  bland  of  Lntetia, 
once  stood  a temple  whose  sculptures  indicate  the 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  superstitions. 
But  among  the  people  of  the  country  the  aid  re- 
ligion maintained  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  that  all  traces  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  importance  of  pacifying 
and  organising  the  Galliae  explains  why  the  prudent 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.  He  was  too  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  not  a light 
matter.  Augustus  had  also  a decent  excuse;  far 
the  Britons,  it  b said,  seut  him  a pacific  embassy, 
lie  mode  a second  visit  to  Gallia  in  b.  c.  16  to  settle 
the  dbturbance  that  had  risen  on  account  of  the 
census  (Liv.  Epit.  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  C. 
Licinius  hb  procurator  (Diou  Ca>s.  liv.  2 1 ).  Drusos, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  completed  the  census  of 
the  GaJliae,  and  he  recured  the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerous  forts,  chiefly 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  aide  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  southward,  show  the  nume- 
rous positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  tbe 
origin  of  many  modern  towns.  In  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius this  hank  of  the  river  (Tadt.  dna  iv.  5) 
was  guarded  by  eight  legions,  a force  almost  equal 
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to  that  which  protected  all  the  other  frontiers  of  the 
empire. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (in  9)  include  the 
Leuci,  Lingones,  Sequani,  and  Helvetii  in  Belgica, 
which  was  true  for  their  time ; but  it  is  not  known 
when  this  change  was  made.  The  commander  in 
Belgica  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  had  not  only 
the  Belgica  of  Augustus  under  him,  but  the  four 
jieoples  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtics  was  a second  time  reduced  in  its  extent,  the 
first  reduction  being  that  made  by  Augustus.  But 
Transalpine  Gallia  still  consisted  of  four  great  divi- 
sions,— Narbonensis,  Aquitania,  Celtics,  and  Belgica. 
These  are  the  divisions  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
But  he  places  in  Belgica.  or,  as  he  calls  it,  KtA.ro- 
yaAttrla  BtAyucif,  two  subdivisions,— Germania  In- 
ferior Karts),  and  Germania  Superior  (rj  &eo>). 
His  Germania  Inferior  extended  along  the  Rhine 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincus ; but  we  do  not 
know  what  river  I*tolemy  means.  The  southern 
limit,  however,  is  fixed  by  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. Moguntiacum  (Maim)  is  the  furthest  town  to 
the  south.  From  the  Obrincus  southward  he  enu- 
merates, in  Germania  Superior,  the  Nemctes,  Van- 
gionea,  Tribocci,  and  Ranraci.  The  Tribocci  were 
on  the  Gallic  side  in  Caesar’s  time  ; the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  afterwards.  The  most  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy’s  Germania  Superior  was  Augusta 
Rauracorara  (Angst),  a little  higher  up  the  Rhine 
than  Basil ia  (Bale).  The  Germaniac,  in  fact,  were 
peopled  by  transplanted  Germanic  peoples,  who  were 
under  a military  government.  This  will  explain 
Pliny,  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Seine : he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
mauiae  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
but  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12,  Iv.  23)  assigns  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Germanise  to  Augustus.  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  Drusus  and  Germanicus  had  the 
command  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Genn&niae.  At 
a later  period  (Ann.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  Aelius 
Gracilis,  as  legatus  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Vet  us, 
as  commanding  in  the  Germania  Superior.  Vet  us 
(a.  d.  59)  wished  to  join  the  Savne  and  the  Motel  by 
a canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a water  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
North  Sea,  up  the  Rhone  and  the  Soon*,  and  down 
the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  not  let 
Vetus  bring  his  legions  into  his  province  of  Bel- 
gica; and  the  canal  was  not  made.  TheGennaniae 
then  had  at  this  time  a distinct  administration  ; but 
this  division  existed, as  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tiberias. 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  24),  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  formed  the  Alpes  Marilimae  into  a 
province.  In  a.  d.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  32); 
and  in  a.  d.  69  they  formed  a province,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a procurator  (Tacit.  Hist. 
ii.  12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a kingdom  under  Cot- 
tius,  an  Alpine  chief,  until  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
made  this  country  into  a province.  (SueUm.  A’ero, 
c.  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  communities,  and 
occupied  a tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segttsio  (Susa)  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  arc  mentioned  as  a province 
under  the  later  Empire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  arc  included  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
as  some  modem  writers  maintain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administration 
of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  camps, 
an  upper  and  a lower.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  busied  with  the  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Augustus 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  31.)  The  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  were 
dissatisfied  ; they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Ger- 
manicas  with  great  difficulty  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Some  of  them  would  have  had  him  assume 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  legions  assuming  to  name  a successor 
to  the  power  of  Augustus.  In  a.  d.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  beaded  by  Julias  Floras  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  their  meet 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  conferred  on  some 
of  their  ancestors,  after  Roman  fashion,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Roman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  governors, 
were  the  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellion  of  the  Galli. 
Both  communities  and  individuals,  under  Roman 
dominion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributions  oppressed 
the  Gallic  states;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  governors,  may  Lave  been  one  cause 
of  debt.  Temples  and  other  public  buildings  rose 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  mast  Irnve  cost  immense 
sums.  Works  of  more  direct  public  utility  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  traces  in  France,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a very  large  expenditure.  The 
Romans  embellished  and  improved  the  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it.  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
supply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  furnish  con- 
tributions to  tbe  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  tho 
beginning  bad  been  more  successful,  might  have 
ended  in  a general  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  and  Turonii  or  Turones,  on  the  Loire,  who 
were  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  put  down.  Floras 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
he  made  a beginning  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Roman  “ negotiate  res ;n  these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themselves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got.  A body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  called, — needy  dependents, — fled  into  the 
Ardennes,  a country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  place  of  refuge.  Another 
Julius,  named  Indus,  also  a Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Floras,  helped  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Floras  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
tlie  Roman  commander  0.  Silius,  near  Augustodunnm, 
in  a pitched  battle.  He  retired  to  his  villa  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  lands.  Ilis  men  killed  one  another ; and  the 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  consumed  them 
all.  This  is  a sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a part  of  the  national  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  madness  and  brutality  ut  Lugdunuui. 
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His  uncle  Claudios,  who  succeeded  Cains,  was  bom 
at  Lugdunam.  on  the  day  in  which  the  altar  at  Lon- 
don am  was  dedicated  to  Augustas.  (Sueton.  ClamL 
c.  2.)  This  learned  pedant  and  imperial  fool  wished 
to  extirpate  the  old  Gallic  religion,  and  he  commenced 
a furious  persecution  of  the  Druids.  His  biographer 
(Sueton.  ClatuL  c,  25)  says  that  he  completely  abo- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Druids.  Augustus  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  forbid  Roman  citizens  em- 
bracing this  superstition,  l’liny  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Druidism  to  Tiberius  Caesar;  but  what- 
ever these  emperors  may  hare  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  Claudius  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britain.  Aulus  Plant  ius, 
his  general,  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  active 
warfare.  The  emperor  landed  at  Massilia,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Gcsoriacam,  afterwards  Bononia 
{Boulogne),  and  from  Boulogne  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a Roman 
port,  and  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Claudius  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Carnalodunum,  the  town  of  king  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  bis 
return  he  had  a triumnh  for  the  victories  which  his 
general  had  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  19  - 23.)  It 
was  probably  when  Claudius  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primores)  of  Gallia  Comata,  u having,” 
as  Tacitus  says  {Ann.  xi.  23)  “ long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Koine  (feeder*)  and  the  Roman  civitas,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  honores  at  Rome.”  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  “ civitas  ” had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  stales  of  Gallia  Comata ; but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  as  we  hare  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Flams  and  Sacrovir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
civitas,  for  they  had  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Rome  and  the  senate  ; and  yet  the  Roman  “ civitas  ” 
implies  both  the  suffragium  and  the  honores.  The 
** suffragium " was  indeed  nothing  now;  and  the 
“ honored  " were  only  a name  ; but  it  was  something 
for  a Gaul  to  have  the  title  of  praetor  and  consol, 
and  a seat  in  the  Roman  senate.  Claudius  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a singular  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense.  He  supported  the  claim 
«>f  the  Gallic  chiefs  by  tbe  universal  practice  of 
Rome  of  admitting  foreigners  into  the  senatorial 
Indy  ; and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Clausus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Romans  by  saincuess 
<if  manners,  arts,  and  marriage ; and  he  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  shauld  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Rome  than  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Koine,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A senatus  con- 
sultant followed  the  speech  of  tlie  princeps ; and 
u the  Aodui  were  the  first  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  city”  (senatorum  in  urbe  jus). 
**  This,”  adds  Tacitus,  was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  food  us,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  liad  the  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people”  (a.d.  48).  it  is  not  said  if  other 
Gallic  peoples,  after  tbe  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
liecame  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a personal 
distinction,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  rich  Galli  as  clioso  to  reside  in  Koine. 

The  Prcvincia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 
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the  Romans  fixed  themselves,  became,  under  tie 
Empire,  completely  Italian  in  language,  ia  ear- 
ners. and  in  civility  ; and  the  part*  of  Gallia  Co- 
mala  nearest  to  it  soon  * bowed  tbe  effects  of  this 
proximity.  Tbe  younger  Pliny  ( Kp.  ix.  11)  kxo 
that  there  were  bookseller*  at  Logdunum  in  bis  tin*, 
and  he  was  glad  to  bear  that  they  sold  his  boob. 
The  language  and  literature  of  Borne  soon  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Narbcoensia ; for  Latin  us 
tbe  language  of  administration,  and  of  tbe  atmxrws 
“ negotiatores  " and  “ mer cat  ores  ” who  covered  tie 
country.  It  was  also  the  language  of  most  of  tiy 
legionary  soldiers.  Tbe  great  nobles  learned  isut 
matter  of  coarse:  for  their  ambition  was  to  lire  i; 
Rome,  and  intrigue  in  public  affairs.  Julios  Afri- 
canus,  a Suit  on,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejm 
at  Rome  (Tac.  Ann.  vi_  7):  and  Valerius  Ariitif, 
twice  consul,  and  a man  who  claimed  the  merit  «f 
having  planned  tbe  death  of  Caligula,  was  a catire 
of  Vienna  ( Vienne)  on  the  Rhine ; but  whether  2* 
was  of  pure  Roman  blood,  for  Vienna  was  * oatesa, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.  (Tac.  Arm.  xi.  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blow  which  struck  dowa 
the  emperor  Nero.  C.  Julius  Vindex,  the  guveratr 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aquitanian  by  descent,  and  a 
Roman  senator  through  his  father,  hated  Kero, 
whose  infamous  debaucheries  he  bad  been  winx» 
of  at  Rome.  He  stirred  up  tbe  Galli  of  hi*  jro- 
vince  (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  tl* 
Romans,  but  against  a sanguinary  tyrant  whom  ia 
despised.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  Ser.  Solpidus 
Galba,  then  governor  of  II  is  pan  ia  Tamcooensit,  as 
tbe  successor  of  Nero,  the  first  example  of  s Roman 
emperor  being  named  on  a foreign  soil.  Galba  hesi- 
tated. and  with  good  cause;  for  the  legions  of  Gallia 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lugdunum  was  the  only  large  city  thst  coc- 
tinued  faithful  to  Nero  (Tac.  Hist,  L 51),  wbo  had 
given  4,000,000  sesterces  to  restore  it  when  it  * as 
burnt  (Toe.  Ann.  xvi.  13);  bnt  its  rival  and  neigh- 
bour. Vienna,  was  on  Galba’s  side.  The  legions  ® 
the  Rhine  had  not  yet  declared  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  neighbourhood  waited  far  tbe  decision 
of  the  troops.  Verginitu  Rufus,  wbo  comnundrd 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  affected  respect  hr 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  election 
made  by  insurgents.  He  entered  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  who  had  declared  for  Galba,  and  laid 
to  Vesontio  (Bceanfon).  Vindex,  with  the  form 
that  he  had  collected,  harried  to  defend  the  place. and, 
though  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fell  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  routed.  Vindex 
ended  his  life  by  Iris  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  declared  himself,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbonensis;  Rufus,  in  the  mean  time,  Dp1 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Hero 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messengers  frw» 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  Narbome,  and 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome,  where  he  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected. (PJut.  Galba,  c.  11.)  Tbe  new  emperor 
belied  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of  his  moderation 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  peoples 
which  had  not  declared  for  him ; be  deprived  tcenc  of 
their  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortifications.  (Tac.  But.  i.  8; 
Sueton.  Galba,  c . 12.)  Plutarch  (Galba,  c.  IS) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtaining 
the  “ civitas,”  and  Tacitus  ( Uist . i.  8)  has  tbe  same; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  tliis  civitas,  it 
was  a name  and  nothing  more.  When  Tacitus  adds, 
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that  there  was  a diminution  of  taxation,  we  under- 
stand what  be  moans.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
soon  chose  a new  emperor.  Galba  had  appointed 
Vitellius  to  command  in  the  Lower  Germania,  in 
place  of  Fonteius  Capito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
Vitellius  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
had  art  enough  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  men,  and 
he  was  saluted  emperor  in  the  Homan  colour  of 
Agrippina  (Cologne)  in  January,  a.  d.  69.  Thus 
Horae  got  an  emperor  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
just  after  receiving  one  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Vitellius 
was  proclaimed;  and  another  emperor,  Oth o,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  ViteUios  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  The  eastern  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
rihly  from  the  march  of  Vitellius’  troops  towards  tl»e 
Alps.  They  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
rals Valens  and  Caccina;  the  lazy  emperor  followed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
Marie,  a Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a fellow,  Hist.  ii. 
61),  assumed  the  title  of 41  Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God.”  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearest  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Angusto- 
dunum,  with  the  help  of  a few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  the  fanatical  rout.  Marie  was  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  because  he  was  not  tom,  the  stolid 
rabble  considered  him  invulnerable ; but  Vitellius, 
who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  pnt  to  death.  The  story  is  significant  of 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a parallel  may  bo  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vitellius  had  another  rival  almost  before  half  the 
year  was  over.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  a.  i>.  69;  and 
not  quite  twelro  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellias  was  proclaimed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nious death  at  Rome.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  place  Vespasian  on  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a native  of  Tolcea  in  tho  Narboncnris,  Antoni  us 
Primus. 

During  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
tellius and  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broko  out  in 
Gallia,  the  mo6t  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  tills  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  Batavian  family,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  from  his  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a Ionian 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  I'aulus  had  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  Fontcins  Capito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Puulus  was  put  to  death 
by  tho  order  of  Capito,  and  Claudius  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  put  him  in  prison.  Galba  feet  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Germaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  ride  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
for  him,  hat  his  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a short  time  he  drove  the  Roman  troops  out  of 
tho  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  tlie  Rhine.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  22.)  fhe  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ; and  deli- 
verance from  Homan  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  “ tributum " or 
taxes  to  the  Homans;  anil  an  inscription  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (fratren),  os  ;ho  Aedui  of  old  had  been.  But 
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j Civilis  affected  to  take  up  nmvt  against  their  common 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  affect 
any  longer  to  bo  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  burning 
of  the  Roman  capitol  in  the  contest  between  tho 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  otnen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Druids  declared  that  this  conflagration  was  a sign  of 
the  wTath  of  heaven,  and  that  tho  dominion  uf  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wrong:  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Hordeonius  Flaccus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Clussicus,  a Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a body  of  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.  Classicus 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them  ; Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinns,  a Lingon.  Tutor  was 
set  over  a part  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius. 
Sabinus,  a vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a false  con- 
ceit of  a Roman  descent ; he  gave  it  out  that  ono 
of  his  female  ancestors  hod  an  adulterous  connection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret ; for 
most  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  » revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones. 
The  Scquani  refused  to  join  any  league  against 
Rome.  The  conspirators  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a deserter  from  the 
first  legion.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  59.)  Classicus  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitns  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.  Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper 
Ilhine  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  lost  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
but  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pursuant  to  a vow  made,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  when  he  began  the  war  against  the  Homans. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  61.)  But  he  neither  took  the  oath 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  ho 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitious  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Bructcri  at  this  time  a virgin,  named  Vcleda,  who 
had  great  anthority,  for  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination;  and  Vcleda 
had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.  She  had 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Homan  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  by  their  success,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  op  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  63.)  Tho 
Transrhenane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a deputation  from  the  Tencthcri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne.  Tho 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  in  the  mouth  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  us  some  in- 
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formation  of  the  state  of  this  flourishing  city  at  that 
time.  The  original  Runan  settlers  had  intermarried 
with  the  German  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  one 
people.  There  were  duties  levied  on  goods  tliat 
passed  through  Cologne,  and  doubtless  on  goods 
passing  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  abolish  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  pass  through  their  town  unarmed  and  in  the  day- 
time. The  Agrippinenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  by 
their  concessions ; and  it  was  agreed  that  Civilis  and 
Veleda  should  bo  the  witnesses  to  the  compact. 
Commissioners  from  Cologne  were  sent  with  presents, 
and  the  business  was  amicably  settled.  But  the 
holy  woman  could  not  lie  approached:  she  staid  in  a 
lofty  tower;  and  one  of  her  kinsmen  brought  to  her 
the  words  of  the  commissioners,  and  carried  hock  her 
answers,  as  if  be  were  a messenger  between  a divi- 
nity and  men.  (Tac.  Hut.  iv.  65.) 

The  insurrection  of  the  Batavians  had  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
the  Lingones  it  was  a miserable  failure.  Julius  Sa- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a disorderly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ; and  the  Sc- 
quani.  faithful  to  Rome,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabinas  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  fate  docs  not  concern  ns  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  but  for  the  con- 
stancy and  devotion  of  his  wife  Kpponina  far  nine 
years,  during  which  he  lurked  in  his  hiding-places. 
She  was  one  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Gallia;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  common  stamp.  (Plut.  A urn- 
tori  tu,  vcd.  iv.  ed.  Wytt) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lingones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  armies  of  Italy  under  Annius  Callus 
and  Petilios  Cerialis,  checked  the  Gallic  insurrection. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
from  Britain.  The  Remi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
country  of  the  Belgae,  summoned  the  Gallic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  the  Treviri,  a Gaul  with  a Roman  name, 
Tullius  Valentinus,  was  the  eager  advocate  of  war; 
hut  he  was  more  a man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Auspex,  the  orator  of  the  Remi,  spoke  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac.  liut. 
iv.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impossible;  for  the  Galli  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  wbat  they  should  do 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
was  Rome  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  Civilis  was  engaged  in 
a quarrel  with  a countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a fac- 
tion of  his  own.  Neither  Classicus  nor  Tntor  made 
any  vigorous  preparations  to  resist  the  Romans. 
Tutor  met  one  division  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Tribocri,  and 
Caracates,  the  last  a people  who  lived  about  Mainz; 
he  hod  also  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
taken  tin*  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Romans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.  Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingium  ( Bingen ) on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  anti  routed.  Cerialis  had 
now  got  to  Moguntiacuin  (Mainz), — a general  full 
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of  confidence  in  liimself  aud  contempt  for  the  eneev. 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  states  of  Gallia  «er 
and  ordered  their  troops  home:  he  told  the  GaL 
they  might  tom  to  their  usual  occupations;  be 
could  finish  the  war  himself.  He  passed  fra 
Mainz  to  Rigodulum  on  the  Motel,  where  Vakr-a- 
nus  had  potted  himself  with  a large  force  of  Trrrji, 
and  fortified  himself.  Cerialis  quickly  dhkdgtd 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Colonia  Trerire- 
rum,  the  ancient  city  of  Trier , on  the  Motel,  tie 
capital  of  the  Treviri.  With  difficulty  he  presented 
! his  men  from  destroying  a city  which  was  the  nahw 
I place  of  Classicus  and  Tutor.  Cerialis  sommoofl 
the  Treviri  and  Lingones  to  Trier,  The  epoch 
which  Tacitus  ( Ilitt . iv.  73)  lias  put  in  the  soldiers 
mouth  is  a wonderfully  brief  ami  masterly  compac- 
tion, well  suited  to  moke  the  Galli  satisfied  will 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  mean*  of  avertia^ 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  from  alliance  with  tie 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  were  well  sa- 
tisfied to  be  told  that  they  had  better  be  obedient 
hthI  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  run  the  risk  of  Joring 
all  by  persevering  in  their  resistance.  This  w as  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  a nslincal 
movement,  but  tbe  rebellion  of  a few  states.  Toe 
real  rebellion  wan  among  the  Batavians  and  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  Gallia,  though  there  w ere  still  some 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicus  and  Tutor,  fell  upon  tbe 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  fur  Cerialis,  tboogb  so 
able  commander,  was  careless  and  a man  of  pleas  art. 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled  without  difficulty.  (T*. 
IJitt.  iv.  77.)  This  failure  of  Civilis  encourag'd 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  side, 
w hich  they  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  the  Genius 
and  Batavian  alliance.  They  sent  to  offer  to  Ce- 
rialis the  wife  ami  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  daughter 
of  Classicus,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  aai 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  dispersed  in 
the  houses  of  tbe  city.  Fearing  the  vengeance  d 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilis  wu 
marching  upon  Cologne , hoping  to  find  at  Tuioiieum 
( Zulpich ),  in  the  territory  of  the  colony,  a cohort  d 
Chauci  and  Frisfi,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  Ui 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  news  of  all  these  Germans 
being  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenses. The  Chauci  and  Frisii  liad  been  gorge! 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drunk  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  closed  the  doors  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  alive.  (Tac. 
Hitt.  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  Cologne,  aod 
this  important  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insula  Baiare- 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  terms,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  Tbe  history  of  the  last  part  of  this 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whose  work  breaks 
off  suddenly.  (Hitt.  v.  25.) 

The  political  divisions  of  Gallia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  century  of  our  *rs-  The 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  history 
of  tbe  Galliae  under  Roman  dominion  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  subject  is  instructive,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a different  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  long,  is  not  complete,  bst 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferences will  be  useful.  There  is  a good  article  on 
France  in  the  Feting  Cyclopaedia.  D'AnvilJe.  .'V 
lice  de  la  Gaule  A neienne ; Thierry,  JJistodr  du 
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Gauloii;  Walckenaer,  Geographic  Ancienne  His - 
torique  el  Compare*,  des  G antes  Cisalpine  et  Trans- 
alpine ; Ukert,  Gallien;  and  Forbigers  Compila- 
tion, Handbook  dev  alien  Geographic,  <fc.,  are  all 
useful.  The  references  in  these  works  will  show 
what  a large  mass  of  literature  has  accumulated  on 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  Galliae.  [G.L.] 
GA'LLICA  FLA'VIA.  [ Ilergktes.] 
GA'LLICUM.  [Ilkkgetes.] 

GA'LLICUM,  in  Macedonia.  [Ecjttdorus.] 
GA'LLICUM  FBETUM.  [Frktum  Galu- 
cum] 

G A'LLICUS  SINUS  (d  raXa-nabr  k6\wos,  Strab. 
p.  137  : Golf*  du  Lum)  was  the  Roman  name  of 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed  by  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  abo  called  Mare 
G&llirum.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  The  western  limit  was 
the  Pyrenees  Promontorinm  (Liv.  xxvi.  19);  the 
eastern  may  be  fixed  near  Maasilia,  and  the  bay 
was  sometimes  called  Massaliotic.  Strabo  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  formed  by  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
south  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  but  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
Atlantic  gulf.  [Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINA'BIA  INSULA  [Albium  Ikoau- 

XUM.] 

GALLINA'BIA  SILVA  (roAAirapfa  uAij,  Strab. 
vl  p.  243),  a forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occu- 
pying the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vulturous  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam.  ix.  23)  as 
lying  on  the  read  to  the  latter  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pci  us,  where  be  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  which  he  subsequently  undertook  his  piratical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  Lc.)  Even  at  ordinary  times 
it  was  noted  as  a favourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  consequence  often  guarded  by  bands  of  sol- 
diers. (Juv.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  s|*aks  of  it  as  a 
forest  of  brushwood  (OA17  daprwhy f);  but  from  Ju- 
venal’s  expression  of 44  Gailinaria  pinns”  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  such  as 
grow  luxuriantly  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  century  we  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Pineta  di  Castel  Voltumo ; by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Vulturous  to  the  Torre  di  Patria  (the 
site  of  the  ancient  Litcmum),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond that  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Domitiana, 
constructed  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  rood  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  visible.  ( Pmt i Hi,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALL1TAK,  an  Alpine  people  (Plin.  iii.  20), 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
Estecon  and  the  Var,  because  there  is  a place  there 
named  Gillette.  [G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (rdAAos:  Isfke),  a small  river  of 
Bithynia.  having  its  sources  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangarius 
a little  more  than  300  stadia  from  Nicomedeia. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  Ammianus  Mareellinus  describes 
its  course  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martianus 
Capella  (6.  § 687,  cd.  Kopp)  confounds  this  river 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  a tributary  of  the  San- 
garius, and  on  the  banks  of  which  1'essinus  is  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Gallus  in  Ga- 
latia the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybcie,  were  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin. 
v.  42,  vi.  1,  xxxi.  5;  Herodian,  i.  11;  Or.  Fast. 
ir.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAM  ALA  (rA  TdfioAa),  a town  of  Palestine, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Joeephus,  and  from  which 
the  district  Gamalitis  ( B . J.  iii.  3.  § 5)  derived  ils 
name.  This  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Gaulanitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  (iv.  1. 
§ 1).  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
duced it  ( B . J.  i.  4.  § 8).  It  U placed  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.  Its  site 
and  character  are  minutely  described:  MA  rugged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a high  mountain,  rises 
in  a lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  cleft  into  inaccessible  ra- 
vines ; but  at  the  back  it  is  Bomewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a trench, 
and  rendered  the  approach  more  difficult.  Against 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  as  a citadel  to  the  town: 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a ravine  of  vast  depth.  Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a fountain,  at  which  the  city  terminated." 
(B.  J.  iv.  1 . § 1 ).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  influence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  ( firopx®*)  of  King  Agrippa ( Vitaf  § 11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Joeephus  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  :is  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  port  of 
the  country  (B.J.  iv.  I.  § 2).  Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troops  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a spirited  resistance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  legion- 
aries was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when 
I ,onl  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a steep  in- 
sulated hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  is  now  called  FA-Hossn , 
and  lies, according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  former;  u having  extensive  ruins  of  buildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top.”  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  278.  with  a wood- cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  hill,  44  at  a distance,  so  strongly 
resembles  the  hump  of  a camel,  that  I think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  ancient  Gamala. 
It  has  been  a place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  is  scarped  angularly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  up  so  os  to  bar 
all  approach  from  below;  to  the  south-east  a neck  of 
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land,  of  roach  lower  elevation,  and  scarped  on  both 
•ides,  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  communicates  by  a steep  descent  with  the  south- 
ern valley;  travellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  arid  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  1 couclade,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  Josephus  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  they  would  fall 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
found  many  ruins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  very  interesting.”  ( Travels , vol.  ii.  pp. 

92,  93.)  ' [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVn.  [C  iiama  vi.] 

G A M PH  AS  ANTES.  [ G a r a m antes.] 

GAXDARAE  (ravSapai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 4;  Steph. 
B.  *.  r.),  a widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianian  origin,  who  occupied  a district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjiib  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  ami  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  found  in  the  Mahdb- 
hdrat  under  the  form  Gandhiras,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  DahKkas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  difficult  of  access,  and  famous 
then,  as  it  still  is,  fur  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  jjus- 
sages  cited  above  from  Strabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these 
districts;  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Peucelaotis,  between  A Hole  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  ( Lc .)  it  inav 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
darae  to  be  to  tho  W.  of  the  Indus ; from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Caspatyrus  (Kashmir  f).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a notice  of  Hecataeus  preserved  by  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  v.  Caspaj/yrus),  who  calls  that  city  w o\is 
ravUapurt)  2 kv$wv  birrh.  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Caspatyrns  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satrapy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae,  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  found  with  tho  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Kennel  1 (Geogr.  of  ITerod.  vol.  i.  p.  390)  hAS 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  ho  is  in  error,  and  that  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131 ; Asiatic  lies.  vol. 
xv.  p.  103;  Lassen,  PentapoL  Indira,  p.  105;  M. 
Trover,  Raja-Tarangini , tom.  ii.  p.  319.) 

Stephanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ; adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gnndarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  tho  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  and  Rcnnell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  X.  of  Khorassan , 
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and  that  they  may  be  located  with  more  scotwt  fc 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  beuig 
the  predecessors,  if  not  the  ancestors,  of  the  modal 
Hazaras.  [V.] 

GA'NDARIS.  [Ga-vdaraf-] 
GANDARITIS.  [Gamdarae.] 

GANGANI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pinion  u 
lying  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Auteui.]  ProlaNt* 
Clare.  [R.  G.  L] 

GANGARIDAE  (rorw&u,  Ptol-  *iL  L § 81, 

2.  § 14).  a people  who  lived  along  the  coast  d the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  frcc 
which  they  probably  derived  their  name.  Acadia; 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gauge  (riL  L 
§ 81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  *he  ur» 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  six  tore, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  country.  It  arch 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a portion  at  least  tf  tbrae 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  south  inlht 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  cf  the  Car** 
mandel  coast,  — as  he  speaks  of  “ gcote  Gangxri- 
duin  Calingarum  " (vi.  1 8.  s.  22).  The  Cthngit 
were  probably  near  Calinapatnam , between  the  G+- 
da  very  and  Mahanuddy.  Virgil  (Gtory.  in.  2*) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Argon,  vi.  66)  mentric  th* 
name  of  the  Gangaridae.  Curtius  places  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  the 
l’rasii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  the  Gandaridae.  Tho, 
when  Dionysius  Periegeies  writes  Gargaridae  (*. 
1144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  irt.o 
some  commentators  have  supposed,  this  popple.  [V.j 
GANG  AS.  GANGITES  (Taryat.  rcyp^ 
Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  106),  a river  of  Macedonia,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippa  ; afar  ty 
confluence  with  the  Ztgactesi  the  united  stream 
bore  tho  name  of  the  Axgites  (A'nyhuta\  which 
was  so  called  from  the  branch  at  Philippi,  (lot?. 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  “ river  side  " (Acts,  xvi.  13),  the  fountaicJ  d 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  time  tf 
Philip  of  Macedon — Cronides, — the  Place  of  Fo®' 
tains, — that  the  u Pro&eucha  ” was  situated  (ic 
consequence  of  the  ablutions  which  were  C0BMd*d 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the  Gospel  *** 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Europe. 

Coney bcare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  oj  -St 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  316.)  [E.  B.  J-l 

GANGE  (r dyyn,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 81 ; UrTV. 
PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  36),  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  month  cf 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  th* 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  {dace  as  the  chief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stuffs,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malabathron.  It  must  have  been  in  the  Bagb- 
bourliood  of  the  modem  Calcutta,  though  its  ex** 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  cf  a 
town  which  he  calls  Gange,  but  places  it  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palibothn  or  Patna  (x* 
p-  719).  [V-3 

GANGES.  1.  (&  Tdrrv*,  Strab.  xv.  pp  686.719. 
&c.;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §29,  &c.;  in  Lat.  Ganges,  -is:  Adj 
rayyrtriK6$,  Gangeticus,  Gangetis),  oue  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  most  important  ooe  of  Eastern 
India  or  Hmdosttin.  It  was  unknown  to  Herodotus. 
Ctcsias,  and  the  earlier  writer*  of  ancient  time*,**- 
it  wan  not  described  by  ancient  authors  till  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  P*®?* 
trated  into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  ® 
very  modem  times  that  the  exact  position  of  »'•* 
sources  has  been  determined;  the  earlier  cf  Euroj*a» 
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geographers  having  conjectured  that,  like  the  Indus, 
it  arose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  true  river  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  streams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  Gdhnavi,  Bhdgirathi,  ami  Alahinanda.  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  the  largest  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. The  spot  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  Gungotri  ( (iangavutari),  and  is 
situated  in  lat.  30°  59'  30"  N.,  long.  96°  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  PanJcaparvaia,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Schlegel, 
IntL  BibL  vul.  i.  p.  387 ; Ritter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947 — 
952;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  L p.  49.)  From  its 
sources  it  flows  nearly  S.  till  it  reaches  Ildttinapura ; 
thence,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  far  as  .1  lld- 
habdd,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna ; and  thence 
nearly  SE.  till  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a course  of  about  1 1 50  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a great 
number  of  affluents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,— one  of  which,  the  Jumna , considerably  sur- 
passes itself  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  different  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Faro  pain  is  us,  or  Hindu- Kush),  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di- 
rection on  reaching  the  plains,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  city  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a single  mouth  (xv.  p. 
690).  In  another  place  (xr.  p.  719)  lie  quotes 
Artemidorus,  who  stated  tliat  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imaus  or  Himalaya 
Ms.),  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gange,  when  it  turned  off  to  the  E.  and 
passed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
Dionysius  Periegctes  (v.  1146)  and  in  Mela  (iii.  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  liave  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
while  others  placed  it  in  the  Scythian  mountains 
(vi.  18.  s.  22;  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Orosius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
which  he  calls  Osrobarcs.  There  is  a more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
tliat  it  is  a great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement. Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Mcgasthencs,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  far  greater  than 
the  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  are 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Maeander.  (Indie,  c.  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  European  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  (A  nab.  v.  6.)  Strabo  considered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  three  continents  of  which  he  luul  any 
knowledge;  tliat  the  Indus,  the  Ister,  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthcncs, 
was  about  100  atadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians  of  Alexander’s  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  size,  making  it  32  stadia  bread,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (Diod.  xvii.  93;  Pint.  A lex.  c.  62.) 
loiter  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aclian,  give  to  the 
river  a fabulous  size;  the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
narrowest  place  it  was  8 miles  broad,  and  nowhere 
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less  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  8.  22) ; the 
latter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  tliat,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  islands  as  large  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a deptli  of  60  fathoms 
(Hist.  Anim.  xii.  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
months  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Pliny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 18) 
and  Marcian  (ap.  Huds.  Geogr.  Gr.  i/m.),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  ( Aen.  ix.  v.  30),  Propertius  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  now  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are : (1)  KdfiSovoov  orifia, 
now  the  river  Hoogly , on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  rb  fit ya  arifia,  now  the  river  Iloymongul ; 

(3)  KafiSfipixoy  or6fia , now  the  Maryatta ; (4)  rb 
'YtvBdcrrofiov  ari/ia,  now  the  Huringotta  ; (5)  'Kv- 
nSoXij  arbfia,  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  large  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  ( Ind . 4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
udded  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  tliat  are 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  Jonian.es  (Jamund  or  Jumna); 
Cainas,  Erannoboos  ( Hiranjacahu ),  Cossoanus 
(Cosavdhd),  Sonus  (Qond),  Sittocatis  ( Cl  is  Id), 
Soloniatis(Sdrorari),  Condoc hates  (Gandaki),  Sam- 
bas, Magon,  Agu ranis,  Omalis  ( Vimald),  Cotnmena- 
ses  (Carmana^a),  Cacultris,  And  omul  is  (Andhd- 
mati  or  Tamasd ),  Amystis,  Oxumagis  ( Ixumati ), 
Erennesis  ( Varanasf).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
I’rinas,  and  Cainas,  which  be  calls  tributaries  of  tbo 
Ganges  (vi.  1 7.  s.  2 1 ) ; and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently for  their  superiority)  the  Coudochates,  Eran- 
noboas,  Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
s.  22).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Acesines,  Dyardenes,  and  Erymanthua 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb)  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Panjdb; 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  os  the 
Ocdanes  (Oftdj-Tjj)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  719),  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra;  while 
ike  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  Hrlmend), 
the  principal  river  of  Arachosia  and  Drang iana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  waters  (ix. 3.  s.  2), 
which,  like  Poctolus,  brought  down  gold  also  (xxiii. 
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4.  8.  21);  and  other  anthorx  ascribe  to  some  of  its 
tributaries  crocodile*  and  dolphins  (0*5drrj»,  St  rub. 
xv.  p.  719 ; Dyardenes,  Curt.  viiL  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Ganga  ina y be,  as  Pott  has  suggested,  an  in- 
tensive form  from  the  root  ga,  to  go.  Plutarch 
gives  nnotber  and  fabulous  origin  of  its  name  (de 
Flumm.  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr.  Or.  Min.  iL  p.  8). 
(Kennell,  JiindosUin ; Lassen,  lnd.  Altrrth.  vol.  i. 
p.  190;  Kiepert  u.  Lassen,  Karte  r.  AlL  Indien, 
1853;  Pott,  Etym.  For$ch.  p.  86.) 

2.  (6  rdyyrjt,  PtoL  vii.  4.  § 6),  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobane 
(Ceylon),  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maha- 
relit- Ganga.  It  rise*  in  the  mountain*  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandy , and  after  Bowing  round  the  town 
pursue*  a NE.  course,  till  it  enter*  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  near  Trincomalee  (close  to  the  ’O^ela 
&Kpa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  about  25  mile*  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modern  surveys  that  the 
Trincomalee  branch  is  now  nearly  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  hotly  of  water  passes 
to  the  sea  by  the  southern  branch,  which  is  now 
called  YirgtL  (Brooke on  M aharelU-Ganga,  Joum. 
K.  Geog.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  uow  uninhabited, 
but  tliere  are  extensive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled.  Forbigcr 
has  t*rtij**ctured  with  some  reason  that  the  MaJuu 
r file- Ganga  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calia 
PulacMiiiundu*  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ; of  which  the  nar- 
rowest was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  larger  stream,  which  he  calls 
Cydara , is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modern  rc^arches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  liaving 
been  diverted  into  the  Virgtl  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
naturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  .4ccoua(  of  Ceylon,  Lond. 
4 to.  1821 ; Ritter,  Erdk.  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (KdAvo*  rayyrjTt/tAs, 
Ptol.  i.  13.  § 4,  vii.  1.  § 16),  the  great  gulf  into 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
hay  or  gulf  of  Bengal.  According  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  usual  with  the  mariners  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across  ; whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  one-third,  and  reduces  the  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  more  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  real  hay  of  Bengal.  The  fact  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  Hip- 
parchus, Polybiuw,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
titan  in  length  N.  and  which  is  just  contrary  to 
the  fact.  [V.J 

GANGRA  (Vdyypa:  Kiengareh,  Kangreh , or 
Chtmgeri),  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgiuys,  and  at  a distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  apjieors  to  have  been  a princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Mon: us  or  Murzeus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
resided  tlnre.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564:  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  <;a  small  town  and  a garrison.”  According  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (np.  Steph.  R.  ».  v.  rdyypa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a goatherd  who  had  found 
one  of  his  goats  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
a mere  ideological  speculation,  gangra  signifying 


’ “ a goat  ” in  the  Paphlagonian  language.  Is  tke 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gangra  is  often  mentioned  si 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Paphlagonia.  (Socrat.  iL  41: 
Sozotn.  iii.  14,  and  else  where.)  The  orchard*  of  tka 
town  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  thee 
apples.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  [L.  &.J 

; GANN  ARIA  PR.  [Libta.] 

GANODIJ'BUM  (r ay65ovpoy),  one  of  the  two 
1 Helvetian  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  s.  JO) 
I The  termination  dur  seems  to  show  that  it  v«*  as 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
i cept  Ptolemy's  figures,  to  fix  its  position ; and  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reasons  bavebren 
given  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Rhine,  on  to  the  lake  of  Constant.  not  far  fraa 
Stein.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr  aphe  ties  G antes.  r<i  L 
p.  317.)  [G.  L.] 

GAN  US  (rdwfor  Towi),  apparently  a mountain 
fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  cua.-*t  of  the  Propontis, 
i (Xenoph.  A nab.  vii.  5.  § 8;  Harpocrat.  and  SurL 
s.v.;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Scylax,  p.  28.)  Aeschinr*  (adt. 
I Ctesiph.  p.  65)  speak*  of  Gauus  along  witli  other 
; places  as  scarcely  known  to  Lite  Athenians,  and 
mentions  Ganis  along  with  Ganos,  from  which  *»« 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  the  oh- 
trict  in  which  the  latter  was  situated.  [L.  S.] 

G ARAM  A.  [Gakamantes.] 

GAKAMAEI  (Vapapaioi,  Ptol.  i.  12.  § 5.  vi  1 
§ 2).  a tribe  of  ancient  Assyria,  who  lived  stag 
the  hanks  of  the  Lycos  (Zab),  between  Arrha- 
pachitis  and  Apolloniati*.  [V.] 

G ARAM  ANTES  (rapdparrer),  a great  natiwcf 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  it  af- 
plied  to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oases  is 
the  E.  {art  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  the  Gartahsns 
inhabited  its  W.  part ; the  boundary  between  the  two 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sources  of  the  Bagradsi 
and  the  mountain  Uaargala.  In  this  wide  sense  they 
were  considered  as  extending  S.  and  E.  to  the  hie 
Nuba  and  both  bank*  ot  the  river  Gir,  a6  far  a*  the 
mountains  called  Uakamantica  Puakakx  (4  Ts- 
ptajiavrtKtt  ♦opd^f),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  40° 
long,  and  10°  N.  lab,  E.  of  M.  Thai.a,  and  X.  of  M. 
A kano as.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  13,  16.) 

Iu  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  denoted 
the  people  of  Phazania  (Fezzan),  a region  lying  8. 

I of  the  Great  Syrtia,  between  24°  and  31°  X.  Ut. 

and  12°’and  18°  E.  long.,  and  forming  by  ft 1 tbs 
! largest  oasis  iu  the  Great  Desert  (Sakara),  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  store 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sands  of  the  desert:  the  chief  id 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  mi  the  NE.  called 
the  Black  anti  White  Ilaruj  (i.  e.  Mountain*), 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  lime- 
stone (the  former  is  tiie  Moss  Atku  of  the  an- 
cients) ; and  that  on  the  W.  called  H urtra,  perhaps 
the  ancient  Usabgala.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  the  surface  tiut 
is  cultivable;  the  region  beiug  intersected  by  ridps 
of  hills  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  and  even  iu  tie 
valleys  between  these  ridge*  the  soil  is  a stratum  d 
sand,  on  chalk  or  clay,  needing  constant  irrigate® 
to  supply  which  tliere  are  no  water- courses,  sod 
very  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  lias  to  be 
obtained  from  wells,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  fret. 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  serving 
as  a manure  for  the  date-palms,  which  are  the  chief 
vegetable  products  of  the  country : a liule  grain  i* 
also  grown  at  the  present  day. 
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G A RAM  ANTES. 

The  country  of  the  Garamantcs  was  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  people  twice : first,  as 
dwelling  S.  of  the  Nasamones,  and  E.  of  the  Macae, 
in  the  “ Country  of  Wild  Beasts,”  tliat  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Libya 
(iv.  174).  In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  says 
that  the  Garamantcs  are  a very  great  nation,  inha- 
biting one  of  those  oases  formed  by  salt-hills,  which 
he  places  at  intervals  of  10  days'  journeys  along  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa.  (Comp.  Atarantks;  At- 
lantks  ; Ai  gila.)  This  one  lies  between  Augila 
and  the  Atarantes;  but  here  arises  a difficulty,  inas- 
much as  the  regular  allowance  for  the  caravans 
from  Aujehh  to  Zuila  on  the  E.  border  of  Fezzan 
is  20  days,  and  it  took  Hornemann  16  days’  very  j 
rapid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distance.  The 
best  solution  of  tbe  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  sup-  i 
position  that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero-  ' 
dotus  (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  Zola,  which  is  just  half-way  between  Aujelnk 
and  Zuila.  Herodotus  makes  the  distance  from  the 
Lotophagi  (i.  c.  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  Tri- 
poli to  Fezzan,  which  appears  to  have  been  tbe  esta- 
blished route  in  all  ages.  He  describes  the  country 
as  having  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  as  being 
cultivated  for  corn  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  still  used  for  manuring  the  sandy  soiL 
His  story  of  the  oxen  with  singularly  thick  hides, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
(comp.  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  viii.  45.8.  70),  is  not  so  ab* 
surd  as  it  may  seem;  for,  although  modern  travellers 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  old  inquirer's  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gau,  pi.  xv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  Africa,  like  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
cial forms  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.  (Heeren, 

A frican  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  222 : for  other  stories 
about  cattle  walking  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Alexander  Myndeusis,  op.  Ath.  v.  p.  22 1 , e. ; Aelian. 
N.  A.  xvi.  33;  Ariatot.  de  Part.  Animal,  ii.  17.)  In 
another,  and  a very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testimony.  He 
tells  us  of  a degraded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (toot  Tp«7Ao8i>raT  Atflunraj)  among  or  near 
the  Garam antes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  negroes  were  tbe  swiftest  runners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
hunted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  which  resembled  no  other  language,  but  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  bats.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  8; 
Plin.  v.  5,  8.)  Tbe  Rock  Tibboos, , so  called  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves  (Troglodytae),  in  the  Tibesti 
range  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  by  the  chieftains 
of  Fezzan;  though,  by  a kind  of  retribution,  these 
Tibboos  are  the  successors  of  the  aucient  Libyans, 
who  have  fled  from  more  powerful  conquerors  into 
the  former  haunta  of  their  negro  game.  (Lyon, 
Nor  rat  ire,  <fc.  pp.  250,  foil.)  To  complete  the  re- 
semblance, the  people  of  Aujdah  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  these  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.  (Hornemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
inconsistency  ; for  the  G&ramautes  are  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c.  174)  in  terms  which  would  I 
far  better  njiply  to  these  Aethiopian  Tn^lodytes, 
as  avoiding  men  and  all  society,  possessing  no  wca- 
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pons  of  war,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  This 
description  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (i.  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes ; and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus : but,  besides  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a shadow  of  variation  in  the  MSS., 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  is 
precisely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes;  and  the 
same  statements  are  repeated  by  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  $.  v. ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  so  often  found 
in  a writer  who  picks  up  news  eagerly  from  all 
quarters  ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Nasamones  and  Cyrenaeans, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Fezzan  and  Egypt ; and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  one  class  of  informants  repeated  only  w bat 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
lurked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  corners  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  rather  in  the  Homan  compilers;  for  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Herodotus. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
sars, wo  have  no  further  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Romans  had  become  tbe  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  tribes  ; and  this  office  was  committed,  in 
tbe  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Cornelius  Balbus 
G ad  i tan  us  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  insignia,  b.  c.  19,  though,  of  course, 
conquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ; Tac. 
Ann.  iii  74,  iv.  26,  Hist.  iv.  50.)  The  results  ob- 
tained from  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledge  are  recorded  by  Strabo(xvii.  pp.  835, 838), 
Mela  (i.  4.  § 4,  8.  § 7),  and  Pliny  (v.  5,  8).  Strabo 
places  them  15  days’  journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon (Sitzah),  and  10  days'  journey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ; a striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya:  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  his  story  a statement  which  Herodotus 
makes  concerning  the  A use  rises.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a good  description  of  the  position  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  tbe  expedition  of  Balbus,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  images  and  names  graced  his 
triumph : he  also  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
open  the  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  Ire- 
longing  to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  Ho  mentions  Phaxania  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  § 30)  gives  a list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garama  (rapdprj:  derma,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  city  has  13J  hours  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
1 £ hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a year,  15°  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice. (Ptol.  viii.  16.  § 7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  llie  old  race  called  Amaiergh  [Gaktu- 
LXAj,  a name  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem capital  Mourtuuk.  The  inland  trade  between 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  tbe  Tripoli*,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  other, 
was  to  a great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
Travels  of  Hornemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
I Clapjjerton,  Richardson,  Barth,  Overweg,  &c.;  Ron- 
I nell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  foil.;  Heeren, 
! African  Nations,  voL  i.  pp.  221,  foil)  [P.  S.] 
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GA'RAPIII  MONTES  (tA  rdpatfia  6pri ),  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  forming  a 
jwrt  of  the  range  which  separates  the  nUejl  of  the 
Chinalaph  and  Savu*.  (Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 14.)  [P.  S.] 

GARBATA  MONS  (Tamara  vb  T <Lp€aror 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  §§  26,  31),  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
southerly  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Elephas 
(Cope  Felix  or  Djebel  Feel).  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  11  ill 
degree  of  lat.  N.,  running  for  the  most  part  in  a SE. 
direction.  Aethiopia,  or  the  modern  Abyssinia,  is 
a region  of  highlands  which,  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Mans  Garbata  com- 
menced to  the  S.  of  Axume,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  porphvrr.  fW.B.D.J 

GA'REA,  GAREATES.  [Teoea.J 
GARESCUS  (rop^asor  al.  To plans.  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 25;  Geresci,  Plin.  iv.  10),  a place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactea  — A'er roeopo,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GARGA'NUS  (rb  rdpyayor,  Strab.),  a mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
Monte  Gargano,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  headland  ; 
of  any  importance  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  Otranto  to  Ancona, 
It  is  formed  by  a compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
5120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  not  less  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  the 
same  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a broad  strip  of  level  country,  a portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  Uie  Aufidus  to  those  of  the 
Frento.  (Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152; 
ZamuMii,  Curia  del  Regno  di  \apolL)  Its  configu- 
ration is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo 
sj«iks  of  it  as  a promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Sijmntum  towards  the  E.  for  the  space  of  300 
sUulia;  a distance  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
ViestL  (Strab.  vi.  p.  2S4.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dalmatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  r,  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak  (u  Querceta  Gargani,"  Hor.  Cartn.  ii.  9.  7 ; MGar- 
ganum  neinus,"  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 202;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  563), 
which  liave  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  vitible  in  his  time  ( Travels . vol.  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  Du.  Geogr.  del  Regno  di yVo- 
poli,  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  92 — 98).  Strabo  mentions 
in  this  neighbourlujoil  (but  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganus)  a hill  called  Drium,  about 
100  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (7,p£a),  the  one  of  Calchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Faunus  in  Latium;  the  other  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circumstances  arc  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  from  j 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named  j 
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Althaena.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284 ; Lvcophr.  A lex.  1047 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a subject  of 
dispute ; but  as  we  find  a similar  mention  ot  a stream 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St,  Michael  that  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town  of  Monte  S. 
Angelo , — on  a lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  og&hoau 
of  the  Garganus,  about  6 miles  from  Manfrtdoma, 
— it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  no  other  than 
the  Drium  of  Strabo,  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  whole  range  d 
Mt.  Garganus  is  now  frequently  called  Monte  S.  An- 
gelo, from  the  celebrity  of  this  spot : and  the  name 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  extension  among  the  Greeks,  as  there  i? 
very  little  doubt  that  for  ’A plov  in  Scylax  we  sboold 
read  Aplor,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  there 
speaking  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Gatrgaoos. 
(Scvl.  § 14;  Gronov.  ad  loc.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Garganus,  about 
4 miles  E.  of  Monte  St.  Angelo,  a straggling  village 
still  called  Mattinata,  with  a tower  and  small  port, 
lias  preserved  the  name  of  ths  Manxes  of  Horace, 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  commentator 
as  mons  et  promontorium  in  Apulia.”  The  tame 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  southern 
offshoot  of  the  Garganus ; but  in  one  passage  Horace 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  “Marina  racu- 
rnina”  to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range.  All 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  po- 
ducc  excellent  honey,  whence  the  welLknown  aUnska 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  u apis  Matina.**  (Hor.  Cam. 
i.  28. 3,  iv.  2.  27,  Epod.  16.  28.)  Lucan  also  speaks 
of  the  “ calidi  buxeta  Mat  ini  n as  adjoining  and  over- 
looking the  plains  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  There  is  bo 
evidence  of*  the  existence  of  a town  of  this  name,  as 
supposed  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  of  Horace ; aad 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  suggested  by 
sonic  modem  writers,  that  we  should  read  in  Pliny 
Mat  mates  for  “ Meri nates  ex  Gargano."  Holstecius 
and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  an  ancient  town 
called  Mekuci/m  stood  near  the  NE.  point  of  the 
promontory,  about  5 miles  from  the  modern  Facets. 
It  continued  to  be  a bishop’*  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an  an- 
cient church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Merino.  (HoLsteo. 
Not  in  Cluver.  p.  278;  Itomanelli,  voLii.  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  ti>e  sea  on 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  afford  several  coves  or  small 
harbours  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  vessels. 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  Greco,  about 
8 miles  S.  of  Ftetlt,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Agasis  Portus  of  Pliny,  which  he  appears  to  place 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Portus  Ga  iln  a it  of  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  promontory 
and  the  Lacus  Pantanus  ( Ixsgo  di  Lesina):  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  now  called  Logo  di  Varano.  [£.  IL  B.] 
GAKGATH1A  FOXS.  [Plataea.] 

GA'KGARA  (T dpyapa  or  rdpyapor),  one  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Truss  (Horn.  IL  viiL  48, 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  this  name  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  583 ; comp.  Plin.  v.  32; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Stcph.  B.  s.  c.).  Its  modern 
name  is  said  to  be  Kazdag.  (Walpole's  Memoir r 
relating  to  Turkey , p.  120.)  A town  of  tbe  same 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  on  a branch  of  it  forming  a tape  on  the  oath 
of  the  bay  of  Adnunvttium,  between  Anianiirus  aid 
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Assus.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Lcleges,  but  afterwards  to  bate  received 
Aeolian  colonists  from  Amu,  and  others  from  Miletu- 
polis.  (Strab.I.  c. pp.606,  610;Mela,i.  18;  Ptol.v.2. 
§ 5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  authors 
misspelt  ’lipyat'or,  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  2,dyapa,  as  in 
Hierocles.  The  territory  round  Gargara  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  103;  Scnec. 
Phoen.  iv.  608.)  The  modern  village  of  Ini  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gargara.  [L.  S.] 
GARGATUUS  LOCUS,  a place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  known  only  from  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  D'Anville  (Notice.,  <jc.)  received  an 
exact  copy  of  it  from  Barthrfleiny.  This  inscription 
records  the  “ Pagani  pogi  Lucreti  qui  sunt  finibus 
Arelatensium  loco  Gargario.”  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Garguieh,  is  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
called  St.  Pilon;  “ and  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  as  far  as  Aubagne,  in  the 
direction  of  Marseille , is  called  Lacrau,  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagus  Luc  ret  us  of  the  inscription  ” 
(D'Anville).  [G.  L.] 

GARGETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 

GAKI  (rdpt,  Isid.  Char.  ap.  Hods.  vol.  ii.  p.  9). 
a small  place  in  Ariana,  most  likely  represented  now 
by  Chore,  to  the  east  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Ghirane,  which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
Ferrah.  Mannert  (v.  2.  8.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  tlie  same  as  Greishk  to  the  NE.  of  Boat,  on  the 
FI  wend,  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
risache  or  Chatriache  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5).  [ Y\] 
G AK1NAE1  (r aptvaioi  and  rapqrdtot),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5)  as  a population  of  the 
country  of  the  Seres.  [Seres.]  [R.  G.  L.] 
GARITES,  a people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B.  G. 
iii.  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  n.  c 56. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  the  Elusates 
and  Ausci,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusates, 
Ausci.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  Gers,  a branch  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar’s  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Cacs.  BeU.  Gall.)  has 
taken  the  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'RIUS  (Tdptos),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistratia. 
(Marcian  Heracl.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Anonym.  J’rripL 
Pont.  Kux.)  [L.  S.] 

GARIZ1M.  [Gerizim.] 

GAROCELI  or  GKAIOCELI,  an  Alpine  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  Attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ocelum,  the 
most  western  place  in  Gallia Cisalpina.  over  the  Alps 
into  the  country  of  the  Vocontii.  ( B . G.  i.  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceii  is  said  to  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10.) 
These  people  arc  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garooeli  were  near  them. 
D’Anville,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  position 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a name.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  names  Ocelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pro- 
gelas  and  of  Cluson,  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
they  were  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelum.  Walckenaer  has  a conjecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  A taurienne 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
time,  to  the  east  of  Mont  Cutis,  the  Yal  di  Vik, 
VOL.  I. 
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which  contains  a place  called  Usseglio  and  a canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  whut  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St.  Jean 
de  Manrienne  is  called  Johannes  Garoccllius.  He 
lias  other  arguments  also.  ( Gcog <fc.  des  Gaults, 
vol.  i.  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

6ARRHUENUS,  a river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  =the  Yare  (or  For-mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  place.  [R.G.  L.] 

GARRLANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a station  under  the  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
ontci  for  the  Equites  Stables iani=  Burgh  Castle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Roman  remains  are  found.  [R.  G.  L.] 
GARSAURA  (Tap<rdoi/pa),  a small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia from  which  the  pruefectuni  Garsauria  or 
Garsauritis  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663 ; 
comp.  xii.  534,  nnd  568,  where,  perhaps  I'apcraov^vr 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  Tape aSvpwy;  Plin.  vi.  3; 
Ptol.  v.  6.  § 14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.  [Garbauka.] 

GARUMNA  (6  Tapouras,  Tapvvas:  Garonne ). 
Tibullus  (L  7,11)  calls  this  river  “Magnus  Ga- 
rumna:"  but  Ausonius  (Mosella,  v.  483)  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aequorcac  . . . Garumnae).  The  forms 
Garanina.  Guronua,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a letter  of  Syinmachus  to  Ausonins,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gironde. 

The  Garonne,  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a north  and  KNE.  course 
to  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
Below  Bordeaux  it  forms  a large  aestuary,  which 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a sea- lake  (XipvoQdXaooa). 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garonne  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tarnis  (Tam)  below  Toulouse 
is  much  impeded.  At  Bordeaux  it  is  a fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux. This  river  has  several  large  brandies:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arrisge,  the  Tam,  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogne  (l)uranius),  which  flows 
into  tlie  aestuary;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Gers,  the 
Bayse,  and  some  others.  The  length  of  tlie  Garonne 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long.  Iii  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonne  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuary,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  basin  of 
tlie  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Loire, 
but  larger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a coun- 
try which  lies  within  well-defined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Cevennes,  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna  the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Celtae  (B.  G.  i.  l). 

Strabo  (p.  190)  and  Mela  (iii.  2)  describe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  the 
navigable  port  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia : it  is 
increased  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  sea 
between  tho  Santones  and  the  Uiturigcs  Iosci  [Bi- 
tukiges],  both  Celtic  nations,  lie  s peaks  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  (al  BtGoXal)  os  forming  the 
aestuary:  he  probably  means  tho  proper  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne.  Mela's  description  is  much 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  os  shallow  for  a great  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow ; as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 
is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds;  at  last  it 
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is  like  a great  tea  chancel,  carries  large  ships,  and  I 
tosses  navigators  about  in  a furious  manner,  parti- 
cularly when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  way.  Mela  may  probably  have  heard  of  the  ' 
violence  with  which  the  tide  enters  the  Gironde.  \ 
Mela  says  that  there  is  an  island,  Antroe.  in  the 
aestoary  of  the  Garonne;  but  there  is  no  island  now. 

[O  L.] 

G ARUM  XI,  an  Aquitanian  people  mentioned  by  < 
Caesar.  [G  a kites.]  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  that  they  were  on  the  Garumna.  A.  de 
Valois  supposes  that  they  occupied  a tract  now 
called  Rivii-re  along  the  Garonne,  to  the  north  of 
the  Convenae.  or  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Bertrand  de 
Camming*,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Jtieun.  This  conjecture  is  accepted  by  D’Anville 
nnd  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  Hut  there  ! 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  true.  [G.  L.]  j 

GASAN DES  (Tao 0*5*7$),  an  Arab  tribe,  men-  ( 
tinned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  44),  identical  with  ’ 
the  Cassanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Caaaandreis  of 
Agatharchides.  Diodorus  places  them,  with  the  Ali- 
boei,  next  to  the  Deha*,  on  the  south,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Cinaedo- 
colpitae, — his  name  for  the  Debae,  — and  gives  1 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  tbeir  capital  (vi.  7.  § 6). 
Diodorus  and  Agatliarchidcs  agree  in  remarking  on 
the  difference  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
from  that  of  the  other  porta.  “ This  country,”  says 
Diodorus,  “ is  not  scorched  as  arc  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refreshing 
showers,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
The  country  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  ami  is  re- 
markably rich,  bat,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ; 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated;  they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust,  but  in  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
size  the  olive-stone;  the  largest  are  little  inferior  to 
tiie  walnut.  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a scarcity  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merchants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter.” 
An  identity  both  of  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Gasandes  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  Mount  Gazuan,  the  country 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckhardt  reports:  44  Grapes 
abound  in  the  mountains.  Most  other  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  fallen,  and  water  been  frozen,  as  far  as 
Sadi."  ( Travel 's  in  Arabia , vol.  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
by  Forster,  Arabia,  rol.iL  p.  144.)  [G.  W.] 

GASO'KUS,  GAZO'RUS  (r dovpos,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§31;  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  the  Edoni 

in  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Graero  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  Gasoras,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  between  Tragi] as  and  Enporia, 
towards  tho  NW.  end  of  Mons  Pangaeus.  (Leake, 
Trav.  in  Xortb.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  J B.] 

GATH  (r«0,  r*TT® ; Eth.  r*0a7o$),  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  tbe  Philistines  (Josh.  xi.  22 ; 

1 Sam.  v.  8,  vi  17),  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  family.  ( 1 Sam.  xvii.  4 ; 

2 Sam  xxi.  18 — 22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chron.  xxvL  6.)  Josephus  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Ant.  v.  1.  § 22),  and  ears  that 
Hezekiah  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  from  Gaza 
to  Gath.  (.4«4  ix.  13.  § 3.)  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
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it  as  a city  of  the  Philistines  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
daea. between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  where  a very 
extensive  village  existed  in  his  day.  ( Comment-  in 
Mick.  L 10).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
same  is  intended  in  the  Onomastic ots  (a.  r.  r#4), 
though  it  is  there  erroneously  stated  to  be  five  nuk» 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospok*  or 
Lydda.  (Reland,  Palacst.  a.  r.)  Tbe  inhabitants  «f 
Beit-Jebrm  (Eleutheropolis)  speak  of  a village  naased 
Kurget-el-Gat,  a quarter  of  an  hour  distant  from, 
Bcti-Jebrin,  on  the  road  to  A sit  lan.  It  mar,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  tbe 
present  Beit-Jcbrin — the  classical  Bctogarb*  and 
Eleutheropolis — marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gath. 
[Betiiogabris.]  [G.  W.] 

GATH-HEPHER  (r«0*o<pfj,  raittw,  UX; 
r t60t<pd,  Euseb.  Onom.),  a town  of  Galilee  in  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  (Josh.  xix.  13),  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  A im/*,  xiv.  25).  St-  Jerome 
places  it  two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a small  village  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  shown.  (Proem,  in  Jonam.) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  Benjamin  of  Tndeln,  in  the 
mountains  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  twelfth  century 
( Travels , vol.  j.  p.  80,  ed.  Askar);  and  in  the  village 
of  El-  Meshhad,  situated  two  miles  east  of  the  ruin* 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  this  day  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  aL 
p.  209,  note  1.)  [G.  W.J 

GATH- HIM MOH  (r*ty*/*M<*r),  a city  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45),  assigned  to  tbe  Lev ite 
(xxi.  24;  1 Chron.  vi.  69),  is  described  by  Euse- 
bius and  St  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  from  Dios- 
polis,  towards  Eleutheropolis  (OnomasL  a*.);  but 
this  can  scarcely  be,  ns  Dr.  Robinson  conjecture?, 
identical  with  that  which  they  place  5 miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Dioapolis,  os  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  miles.  (Robinsoo,  Bib.  Res.  voL  ii.  p.  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  village  then  named 
Githlia,  which  the  Onomasticon  supposes  to  be  tbe 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried 
from  Azotus,  and  which  is  placed  (s.  r.  Teddd)  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  (Belaud,  PalaesL 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.] 

GA'THEAE  (raflea/ : Eth.  r«0«ir?js),a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  a poo  tbe 
river  Gatheatas  (Tadcdroj),  which  rose  near  the 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Carnioa  ( Kap- 
*u»r),  rising  in  the  territory  of  Aegys,  flowed  into 
the  Alpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  modern 
authorities  at  Kyrddhes.  (Paus.  viii.  34.  §§  6,  6; 
Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.  p.  169; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  234 ; Curtins,  Ptiopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.  [Gathhak.] 

GAUGAME  LA  (vi  ravyoM^Ka.  PtoLvi.  1.  § 5 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.),  a small  village  of  Assyria,  about  12 
miles  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Lycus,  at  do  great 
distance  from  the  river  Bumadus.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Da  reins  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  that 
of  Arbela,  though  this  place  was  at  sonic  distance 
from  the  real  battle-field.  [Arbela.]  Strabo 
states  that  the  word  Gaugamela  means  **  Camel's 
house,”  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  Damns 
gave  the  place  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  was  much  wearied  with  the 
march  (xvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26.  8.  30).  Each  of  the  two 
forms  Gaugamela  and  Gaugamela  admits  of  explaaa- 
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tion  from  the  Persian ; the  first  might  be  derived  from 
JCkdneh  (the  house-home),  the  second  from  G<ih 
(/end,  GX),  (the  place).  Arrian,  on  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  really 
fought,  stating  that  it  was  at  Gaugamcla,  and  not 
at  Arbela;  he  adds  the  conjecture,  that  Arbela, 
being  a well-known  plaoe,  whilo  Gaugamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ; lie 
suggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  far  apart  as 
Salami*  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
from  Aegina  or  Sunium  {Anab.  vi.  12).  Plntarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  {Alex.  c.  31.)  Ammianos 
follows  the  same  opinion  (xxiii.  6).  Cnrtius, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(iv.  c.  9).  Stephanos  calls  it  a place  of  Persia,  pro- 
bably because,  in  his  time,  all  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a small  place  now  called 
Karmelis  ; yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Niebuhr's  Map  (ii.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosul  and  too  far  from  Arbela  ; Niebuhr 
himself  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Khamer. , which  he  calls  a small 
tributary  of  the  Greater  Zab.  [ Auhei.a.]  [V.] 
GAULANITIS  (Tcu/Aari-m),  the  name  of  a di- 
vision of  Palestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Josephus.  He  assigns  Gala- 
dena  and  Gaulanitia  to  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan  {Ant.  iv.  5.  § 3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii.  2.  § 3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Rarooth  Gilead,  the 
cities  of  Jair.  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
sixty  large  cities,  &c.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  westernmost  of  the  districts 
which  he  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
Tix.,Gamalitica, Gaulanitis,  Hatanacn,  and  Trachonitis. 
(/>’.  J.iii.3.  §§  1,5.)  These  divisions, however,  are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
drives  its  name  to  a district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gaulanitis  {Ant.  xviiL  1.  § 1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a Gaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a Galilaean  (lb.  § 6,  xx.  5.  § 2,  B.  J.  ii.  8. 
§ 1,  and  17.  § 8),  as  he  is  also  in  Acts  (v.  37).  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Reland  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Gamalas,  but  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  Gaulanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  , 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for  ' 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  § 1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  I a:  ban  on  and  Herraon.  Its  extent  in  width 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there  I 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain  i 
region  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Ilaunui.  [Bata* aka.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  do* 
rived  its  name  from  the  town  of  Ganlan,  the  Scrip- 
ture Golax.  (Reland,  P alaest.  p.  317.)  [G.  W.j 

GAU LOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Ciiatkni, 
at  the  Sinus  Capeus,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Chat  or  Katiff 
bay.  (Forster,  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  216.)  [G.  W.j 


GAULOS  (TaOAor : Eth.  ravAfnjr,  Gaulitauus: 
Gozo),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  Malta.  Gaulos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  abont  5*  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a very  early  period ; and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  already  mentions  it  as 
containing  a town  of  the  same  name.  (Scyl.  § 1 10, 
p.  50;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Diod.  v.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Gauloe  must 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  But  we  learn  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  done 
so  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  lliat  there 
exist  coins  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  TATAITAN.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  which  doubt- 
less took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  government  Gauloe 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  righto, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there. 
(Clurer.  SiciL  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Procopius  ( B . F.  I 14),  who  tells  us 
that  the  fieet  of  Belisarius  touched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Gozo  is  at  present  a dependency  of 
that  of  Malta.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  cliffs,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  “ adorned  with  advantageous 
ports”  (\inlciv  ei/Koipois  KeKoeniytlrn,  r.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta.  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date,  Gozo  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  (Torre  dei  Giganti)  ; it  is  of  circular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  stylo.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  constructed  in 
the  same  rude  and  massive  style  of  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  clumbers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  but  this  rests  wholly  ort 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  Nuraghc,  in  Sardinia.  (Uoare, 
Class.  Tow , vol.  ii.  p.  293:  Bulletb  d.  JusL  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  anthors,  which  identified  Gaulos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Calypso,  is  discussed  under  the 
article  Ooyoia.  [E.  H.  B.j 

GAURA  MONS.  Tart  of  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
contains  a route  from  Civitas  Valenti*  ( Valence), 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Mansio  Vapincum  (Gap).  After 
leaving  Mansio  Lucus  (Luc),  9 Roman  miles  bring  | 
us  to  Mutatio  Vologatis,  which  is  perhaps  Vaugelas ; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  “ inde  asevnditur  Gaura  Mons." 
The  next  station,  8 Roman  miles  from  Vologatis, 
is  Mutatio  Cambonum.  [Cambonum.]  D’Anville 
found,  in  a manuscript  map  of  the  Dauphin i,  a hill 
called  Col  de  Cahre,  which,  as  he  supposes,  pre- 
serves the  name  Gaura.  Walckenaer  supposes  the 
Gaura  to  be  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Serve,  on  a branch  of  the  Durance,  to  Kim  us  a, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  Le  Go. 
Probably  D’Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hills.  [G.  L.] 

GAURE'LEON.  [ Andros.] 

GAU'RION.  [Ax  duos.] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Campania,  now 
called  Monte  Barbara,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3 miles  NE.  of  Cumae. 
It  is  in  fact  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a range  of  volcanic  bill*  which  extend  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Misentim  to  Neapolis  [Campaxla,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falernian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9,  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 5;  Athcn. 
i.  p.  26;  Stnt.  Silr.  iv.  3.  64  ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt.  Gaums,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinus,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lucan  (ii.  667) 
and  by  Sidonius  Apollinarb  (Carm.  v.  345).  and  is 
implied  also  bv  Silius  Italicus  (ic.),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pnteoli.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  also,  in  a poetic  description  of  Dauli 
( [nthoL  ImL  268,  ed.  Meyer),  distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt.  Gaurus  ns  rising  above  the 
ho|  springs  of  Puteoli  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt.  Gaurus  and  Massicus, 
which  has  led  M>me  writers  to  assume  that  the  two 
lull*  must  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mons  Gaurus 
w as  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Va- 
lerius Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv.  j 
vii.  32.  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarks)  “ is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world:  it  decided, 
like  the  praerogatica,  upon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world”  (vol.  iii.  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  b not  indicated ; we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Gaurus.  At  a later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the- 
agrarian  law  of  Rtillus  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people  (de  l^eg.  Agr.  ii.  14).  [E.  H.  B.] 
GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  (raf^ojca  ra£&nj, 
Ptol  vi.  18.  § 4),  a town  sealed  in  the  district  of 
the  P;iropaniisadae.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
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Agazacn,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ammtanus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  conjectured 
by  Fnrbiger  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  modem 
Ghazni.  The  name  b probably  connected  with 
Gaza,  a word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a treasure- 
house.  [V.) 

GAZA  (rd(a : Eth.  ra^aToi),  * very  ancient  and 
important  city  of  Palestine  Proper,  first  mentioned 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Canaanites  ( Gen.  x. 
19),  bnt  originally  inhabited  by  the  Avims,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorims.  (Devi.  u. 
23.)  It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Josh. 
xv.  47),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  Philistines 

1(1  Sam.  vi.  17),  whose  capital  it  apparently  was 
(Judges,  xvi.  21).  Josephus  says  that  it  was  taken 
by  llezekiah.  (Ant.  ix.  13.  § 3.)  It  b celebrated 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.  Arrian,  in  hb  Ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  (ii.  27),  describes  it  as  a large 
city,  dbtant  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a strong  walL  It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a force  of  Arab 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  an  eunuch  named 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephus,  Babemeses).  and 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineers  of  Alexander 
(n.  c.  332),  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  ra- 
ven t engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  such  massive 
walls.  Mounds  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  engines 
were  erected  on  thb  artificial  foundation.  They  were 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a spirited  sally,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  king 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
during  the  skirmbh.  During  hb  slow  recovery  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sect  fee, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  until  it  reached 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  a quarter  of 
a mile.  The  besiegers  were  thrice  repulsed  from  the 
wall ; and  when  a breach  had  been  effected,  in  the 
third  assault,  and  the  city  carried  by  escalade,  its 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  resolution, 
until  they  were  all  killed.  The  women  and  children 
were  reduced  to  slaver)’.  The  siege  bad  apparently 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  and  the  conqueror 
introduced  a new  population  into  the  place  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  used  it  as  a fortress. 
{Arrian,  ii.  27,  followed  by  Bp.  Thirl  wall,  Greece , 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)  If  thb  be  true,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  759).  Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  makes 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  assertion  of 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.  Oftly  twenty  years  after 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a great  battle  was  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  kws 
of  5000  slain  and  8000  prisoners.  “ Gaza,  where 
he  had  left  hb  baggage,  while  it  opened  it*  gates  to 
hb  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursuing  enemy."  (Thirlwall,  vol.  viL  p.  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  217),  it  was  used  as  a 
depot  of  military  stores  by  the  Egyptian  king 
(Polvb.  v.  68);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masters,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c.  198).  And  it  b men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Polybius, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  courage 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coelosyria,  yet  they  far  sur- 
passed them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  invincible 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  former  in- 
stances, viz.,  in  first  resisting  the  Persian  invaders, 
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and  then  In  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians against  Alexander  (xvi.  40).  It  was  evidently 
a strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
for  it  stood  a siege  from  Jonathan  (1  Maccab.  xi. 
61,  62;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5.  § 5);  and  having  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resistance,  he  cast  out 
its  idolatrous  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
“ made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built 
therein  a dwelling-place  for  himself"  (xiii.  43 — 48). 
Only  a little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  montlis,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.  Its  importance  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  conqueror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  j 
§ 3.)  It  did  not  long  continue  in  ruins,  for  it  was  j 
one  of  the  many  cities  rebuilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  § 3).  It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Augustus  (B.  J.  L 20.  § 3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Archelaus,  as 
being  a Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  § 3).  These  notices 
sufficiently  expose  the  error  of  Strabo’s  statement 
above  cited ; nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theory  of  the  transference  of  tho  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historical  notices.  It  is  true  that 
Strabo  places  the  city  7 stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (/.  c.)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  bnt  this  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a town  of  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  any  very  accurate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.  Another  and  a decisive  argument 
against  this  theory  is,  tliat  while  the  modern  city 
occupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  city. 
A succession  of  coins,  strnck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  city  subse- 
quently to  the  Christian  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  observation.  The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  city,  impressed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  by 
no  one  satisfactorily : all  that  is  intelligible  clearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a pagan  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  cited.  The  city  it- 
self is  represented  by  a woman’s  head ; and  the  Greek 
deities,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astarte,  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  cities  of  Syria,  prove  tho  city  to  have 
been,  us  Josephus  asserts  (Ant.  xvii.  13.  § 4),  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a colony,  which  may  account 
for  its  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  superstition 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Sozomen,  //.  E.  v.  3). 
The  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  city.  The  earliest  (pro- 
bably a.v.c.  693)  proves  the  city  to  have  been 
aulonomus ; and  as  history  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (0ov ArJ)  of  500,  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
AHMOC.  IEP.  ACT.  further  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a sacred  city  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  Elfl  serves  to  connect  this  city  with  the 
mythic  Io;  and  the  name  MEINfl,  applied  to  an 
armed  warrior  with  a sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  that  island; 
which  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  furnished  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Marna, 
and  thence  called  Mamion.  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  448—454.)  Many  of  tlie  Jewish  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  119)  were  sold  at  a fair  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  waa  called,  from  this  fact,  the  fair  of 
j Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  ( Chron.  Paschal* 
j in  arm).  The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
| and  Moslem  annals.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
councils.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christy  vol.  iii.  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ; and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  collected  by  Quatremi*re  (I as  Sultans 
Mamlouks  de  Mackrisi,  tom.  i.  liv.  2.  pp.  228 — 239). 

The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 

’ Azzuh , signifying  “ the  strong,”  “ is  situated  on  a low 
round  hill  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  al- 
though only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.  Tbe  greater  part  of  the  modem  city  has 
j sprung  up  on  tho  plain  below ; a sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  far  out  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides. 
The  ancient  city  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill. 
The  present  town  has  no  gates ; yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around 
the  hill.”  (Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375.) 

! “ It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  a short 
league  from  tbe  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  difficult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance.”  ( Alderson,  Notes  on  Acre, 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  waa  called  “ Majuma  Gazae ;” 
the  Arabic  word  u Majuma,"  signifying  partus  or 
naval*,  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Juxnnia, 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ  vol. 
iii.  p.  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 

, only  seven  stadia  from  the  city  (/.  c.).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozomen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  H.E.  ii.  5,  p.  450,  ed.  Vales.)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  learn  from  the  last -mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privileges,  erected  it  into  an  inde* 
]>endent  civitas,  and  called  it  Constantin , exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  /.  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  municipal  jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  still  continued 
distinct,  with  a bishop  and  usages  of  its  own  ; and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  the  fifth  eentnry  to  nnite  the  two  churches,  the 
provincial  synod  confirmed  it  in  its  former  indepen- 
dent of  i hat  see.  (S>xmnen,//.£\v.8,p.597).  Several 
of  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ,  l.c.)  [G.  W.J 

GAZA.  1.  (Tdfa,  Arrian,  Atuib.  iv.  2),  a city  or 
strongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  his  advance  beyond 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sihm.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  ( Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  286),  and  others,  conjecture  that 
this  place  may  be  recognised  at  Ghat  near  Vrtappeh , 
in  the  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river,  ibn 
Huik  i I (p.  270)  describes  Ghaz  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  rulers  of  this  district.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  that  this  ami  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  country.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  165, 
&c. ; Mem.  of  Emp.  Baber , In  trod.  p.  xiL) 

2.  In  Media.  [Gazaca.]  [V.] 

GAZACA  (rdfaaa,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  the  Palace 
of  the  Parthians,  situated  in  a {(lain  in  Atropatene. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Grrekurd  detected  the  error  in  the 
MS.,  and  proposed  the  reading  rdtaxa  for  rd£a  «ral, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Gaza,  and  U,  perhaps,  a modification  of  it  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  vi.  18  ; Am- 
minn.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Theoph. 
Chnmogr.  pp.  257,  270  ; Cedren.  p.  412  ; Niceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12;  Hist.  Mine,  xviii.  16;  Theoph. 
Simocatt.  Hist.  M a or.  v.  8,  10;  and  Gai'ZACa).  , 
Pliny  speaks  of  a place  he  calls  Gazae,  at  a distance 
of  450  M.  P.  from  Artaxata;  this  should  probably 
be  mrreeted  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Kawlinson  be  right,  as  wc  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  curious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  successively  occupied  it.  [Ecna- 
TAJtA.J  [V.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (TtAibwv),  a town  in 
the  north-west  of  Pont  us,  in  a fertile  plain  between 
the  river  Halya  and  Ainisus.  (Strab.  xii.  547 ; Plin. 
ri.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonitis,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  must,  perhaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.553)  the  common 
reading  is  raAaovrriS,  and  in  the  other  (p.  660) 
ro^A»T<fr.  (X.  S.] 

GAZILTRA  (raffoopa;  Azumisf),  a town  in 
Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  its 
course  turns  northwards.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pcntus,  but  in  Strabo’s  timo  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  an  a place  where  Mithridates 
took  up  his  pisition  against  the  Roman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAlZO'RUM,  the  same  as  Zagorum,  Zagorus , or 
Zagura  (Z dyotpa,  Zdywpos,  Zd yttpes),  a town  of 
PaphUgonia,  on  the  Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the 
river  llalys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  15;  Mar- 
tian Heracl.  p.  73;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 5,  where  it  is 
culled  TLdytipa.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'RUS.  [Gaaorus.] 

gebal,  gebale  nk  (r«#oAnv»f;  ntfafcHX 

a people  and  dislrict  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tmea  to  which  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Idu- 
maea.  ( Antiq . iv.  8.  § 1.)  Eusebius  and  S.  Jemme 
projerly  regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier(0m>- 
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matt.  t.  v.  p),  the  habitation  of  Earn  and  his 
descendants.  (CfoMi  xxxvi.  8,  31.)  * The  name 
describes  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
situated  around  Petra.  ( OntmasL  t.r.  'Ibovumu.) 
[IntTMAEA.]  [G.  W.] 

GE'BALA,  GEBALAECA.  [Varduli.] 

GEDERAH,  GEDEKOTH  (rdbr,pa.  To 
Eth.  rabapatiiin)-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  various  forms. 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xr.  58), 
which  likewise  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  bci 
see  below.  Geder  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  pre- 
sided over  by  a king  or  sheikh  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  (Josh.  xii.  13)  reduced  by  Joshua.  Gederah 
or  Gederothaim  is  reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  valley  or  plain  (xr.  36); 
in  conformity  with  which  notice  it  is  said  in  2 Chron. 
xxviii,  18:  “The  Philistines  also  had  invaded  the 
cities  of  the  low  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  bad  taken  Beth-shemesh  and  Ajaioo,  and  Gede- 
roth,  and  Shocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and  Tun- 
nail  with  the  villages  thereof,"  &c.  [G.  W.] 

GEDOR  (IVWp),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  si- 
tuated in  the  hill  country.  (Josh.  xv.  68;  1 Ckrrm. 

iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a village  named  K»6ovsT 

10  miles  distant  from  Diospolis  (Lvdda),  on  the 
road  to  Eleulheropolis  ( Onomast . s.  t>.).  which  may 
jossibly  be  identical  with  “ a place  with  ruins  on 
the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  . . called  Jcdur, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.”  ( Biblical  lies.  roL  c. 

p.  338.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRO'SLA  (r«5pwaia,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,722, 
Ptol.vi.21.§  l.&c.;  KcSpoKTi'a,  Diod.  xviL  105:  Eth. 
r tipwer oi , Strab.  xv.  pp.  723,724;  r*  Spans  ot,  Dionvs. 

v.  1086  ; roSp^oioi,  Arrian,  vi.  26,  27  ; rcS^wcw, 
Arrian,  vi.  23  ; Gedrosi,  Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23  ; Gedrusi. 
Plin.  vi.  23, 24 ; Gcdrosii,  Curt.  is.  10),  an  extensive 
district  of  Asia,  which  is  washed  on  the  S,  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Lndas, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Montes  Raetii  (now  Washati  Mountains'),  Drangiana, 
and  Cannania  Deserta.  and  on  the  W.  by  Cannaaia. 
It  comprehended  probably  nearly  the  same  district 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  ilfehma.  Little 
was  known  of  this  province  in  ancient  times,  and  its 
existence  was  most  likely  not  beard  of  till  Alexanders 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Craterus  marched 
screws  it  by  two  separate  routes,  while  the  fleet 
under  Nearchus  coasted  along  its  shore.  Arrian  has 
given  some  description  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  Se- 
arch us  ; and  there  is  a later  and  fuller  account,  as 
far  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  Marcian, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  after  the  foundatko 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  that  part 
of  Asia  and  that  city.  Strabo  differs  from  Ptolemy, 
by  interposing  between  Gedrosia  and  the  sea-coast 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arabii  or  Arbii,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabia,  and  the  Orehae,  between 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probability  is  that 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  district  bet  ween  the 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kabul.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  in  bis  Map,  gives 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Belmckisltm,  and 
makes  Me  bran  its  sea-board.  The  Beluchis,  frum 
their  language,  must  be  comparatively  modem 
colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedrosia  was  hilly,  and 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Montes  (now  Hashtiei) 
Towards  the  middle  ran  another  chain  conceited 
with  the  river  Arabia,  and  called  the  Atbiti  Monte?, 
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— these  are  probably  the  Bala  or  Brahul  Moun- 
tains ; and  to  the  W.  an  extensive  range,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  province  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Caramania,  the  Fersici  Montes  (now  Busk- 
kunl  or  Bur  kind  Mountains).  There  were  few 
rivers  in  Gedrosia,  and  these  chiefly  moon  tain  tor- 
rents, or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  were 
almost  dry  or  lost  in  the  sands.  The  best  known 
appears  to  be  the  Arabia  (now  Purali ) (Arrian,  Ind. 
cc.  22,23)  [Arabis],  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  91)  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
autljors,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a navi- 
gable river  (vi.  23,  26),  and  which  may,  perliaps, 
be  die  modem  Ihutce  or  Bhugumr  (Burnea’  Map), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  lnd.  c.  24),  or  Tuberum  tiu- 
xncn  (Plin.  vi.  23,  26),  probably  the  modem  BhunU. 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  rivers  ; 
but  these  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  namet 

The  diameter  of  Gedra&ia  seems  to  hnve  been  for 
the  most  part  unfruitful,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Strabo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duced many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spikeuard, 
and  different  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulus  (ap. 
Arrian,  vi.  c.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle  (nvtya)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
merchants  came  thither  to  collect  the  gum  of  this 
shrub,  which  grew  there  to  a great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  of  spikenard  and  laurels, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a plant  armed  with  thorns  so 
sharp  that  harts  running  through  them  are  often 
caught  by  them  (cactus)^  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  constructed  their  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  vi. 
c.  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Icthyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
current  story  there  tliat  Semiramis,  on  her  return 
from  India,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
versing Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vi.  24.) 
Arrian  lias  described  with  much  minuteness  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

The  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
rare,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  Dnuigiani. 
They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexanders  invasion*; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  him:  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  political  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a district  which 
Alexander  and  bis  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  later  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  identify.  A considerable  number  of  the 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr. Vincent  ( Voyage  of  Nearchus),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modern  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
arclms's  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
were  apparently  under  the  government  of  a number 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  ruled  the  different  districts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
thoee  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
ceed from  E.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
Sarnia,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arabi*  (Arrian,  Ind.  xxii.),  with  a harbour  in  the  last 
called  r vraiKwv  A ipv\v,  mentioned  also  by  Marcian 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 2).  Then  follow 
the  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Arabis;  and 
Oreitae,  Orme,  Ori,  or  Horitae,  like  the  lost,  a people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Strab.  xv.  p,  720; 
Arrian,  Ind.  23,  A nab.  vi.  22 ; Curt.  ix.  la)  The  land 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine,  rice,  and  dates. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomerus 
(Bhusul),  a town  which  bore  in  after-times  the  name 
of  Oraea  (’flpota), — now  Umiara  ( Peripl . M.  Er. 
p.  21),  to  serve  as  a port  of  export  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  D'Anville  has  suggested  llaur  as  its 
representative.  Vincent  rejects  the  position  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Peri  plus  altogether. 

( Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol  i.  p.  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Khaxnbacia  ('Pa/i&uria),  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  tliat  he  ordered 
Hcphaestion  to  establish  a colony  tliere.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Manncrt  supposes  this  is  now  llaur 
(v.  2.  § 13);  others,  tliat  it  is  represented  by  liam- 
ghur.  To  the  W.  commenced  the  territories  of 
auother  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Arrian,  Ind.  c,  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a long  narrow  strip  of  land  {Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind.  26;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.26). 
Still  further  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a more  fruitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Bnlomum,  Dendrobosa,  Cyiza, 
Canasis  or  Canaaida,  Troeaa,  and  Dagasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  auother  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  some  importance  in 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (rd  'Opa *-*),  men- 
tioned also  by  Marcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  under  the  name  of  Com- 
mana  (vi.  8.  § 7).  In  the  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a large  place,  which,  from  the 
description,  would  seem  to  have  been  a sort  of 
metropolis,  called  Pura  (n obpa,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  supposes  that  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modern  Bun-pur  : Wilson  ( Aruma , p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Puhra — a place  visited  by  Major 
Pottinger  in  his  journey  through  this  country. 
Major  Pottinger’s  town  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  far  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pure,  as  a word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  “town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  “the  city,”  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  neighbourhood.  [V.] 

GE1DUNI  or  GE1DUMNI,  a people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Nervii.  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

GEIRorGIRFL.  [Libya.] 

GELA  (NAa : Eih.  r«A<por,  Gelensis  : Terra- 
nova),  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Cainarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.  c.  690,  by  a joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  Rhodians  nnder  the  guidance  of  Antiphemus  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  colo- 
nists came,  foe  the  most  part,  from  Lindas;  hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  first  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4; 
Herod,  vii.  153;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ii.  16;  Diod. 
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viii.  25.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  11;  Callitn.  ap.  Srkol  Find. 
I e. ; Yirg.  Atn.  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218.)  Like 
most  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  we  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation.  Some  obscure  notices  of 
its  struggles  with  the  barlarians  of  the  interior 
(Paus.  viii.  46.  § 2;  Schol.  Find.  /.  c.),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  conflicting  factions,  in 
one  of  which  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  (Herod,  vii.  153),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  during  this  period.  But  the  fact  that  in 
B.  c.  582  the  Geluans  were  able  to  found  the  powerful 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a proof 
that  they  themselves,  at  tliat  period,  were  in  a flou- 
rishing condition.  Tha  new  colony,  indeed,  rapidly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  rose  for  a time,  under 
Phalaris,  to  be  the  tn<*t  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[AoKtaKXTL'Si]  ; but  Gcla  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.  The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  Pol. 
r.  12);  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subverted  by  Clcander,  who  raised  hiiuself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ; but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seven  years  (b.c.  505—498),  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a reign  of  shout  the 
same  duration  (b.c.  498—49 1 ),  raised  Gela  to  a pitch 
of  jiower  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successively  reduced 
Leon!  ini,  Callipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zancle,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Mkjwana],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Camariua.  (Herod,  vii. 
153,  154.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (n.c.  491) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ; till,  in  B.  c.  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself.  [Gklox,  Biogr. 
JHct -3  But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hieron  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus 
(n.c.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gela  not  only  became  itself  repeopled,  but  was  able 
to  settle  a fresh  colony  at  Camariua,  which  had  been 
rendered  desolate  by  Gelon.  (Diod.  xL  76.)  The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.c.  466 — 406), 
Mams  to  have  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  Geloaus  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  : and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  (b.c.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gylippus,  the  Geloans  sent  a small  body  of 
troo|«  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a more  consi- 
derable force  of  600  troops,  with  a squadron  of  five 
•hips.  (Thuc.  vii.  33, 58;  Diod.  xiii.  4,12.) 
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A few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
brought  destruction  on  Gela,  as  it  had  previously 
done  ou  Hitncra,  Selinas,  and  Agrigentum.  After  the 
capture  of  the  last  city  (b.c.  406),  the  Geloans 
afforded  a temporary  refuge  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  the  Name 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracusans  for 
assistance;  but  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  brought 
about  a democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  no 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (Diod.  xiii.  89,  93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared before  Gela,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
was  a place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  for- 
tified; notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysius  at 
the  head  of  a large  army  to  their  relief.  But  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  first  attack  on 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  further  efforts, 
and  compelled  the  Geloans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  city  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  108 — 1 1 1 , 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionysius  soon  after  con- 
cluded with  Ilimilco,  the  Geloans  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  coudition  of  not  restoring 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
(Diod.  xiii.  114),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  these  terms;  but  Gcla,  thoagh 
repeopled,  never  rose  again  to  its  former  prosperity. 
In  b.  c.  397  the  citizens  gladly  declared  themselves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  and  joined  Dionysius 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  cities  of  Sicily 
(Id.  xiv.  47);  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  tliat  marked  the  wars  between  the 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  suc- 
ceeded iu  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  latter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
b.c.  383  (Id.  xv.  17).  Of  their  subsequent  fortunes 
wc  hear  nothing  for  some  time  ; but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  he  landed  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  357  (PluL 
Dion.  26).  and,  after  the  victory  of  Timolaon 
(b.  c.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replenished  with  a fresh 
body  of  colonists,  composed  in  part  of  her  old  inha- 
bitants, with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  from  the 
island  of  Ceos.  (Plut.  Timol.  35.)  This  colony  ap- 
pears, for  a time,  to  have  restored  Gela  to  a tolerable 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figures  in  the  wars  of 
Agathocles  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  con- 
siderable resources.  But  a severe  blow  was  again 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  in  B.C.  31 1,  being 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthaginians, 
contrived  to  introduce  a body  of  troops  into  the  city, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  citizens. 
(Diod.  xix.  71,  107.)  By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  great 
defeat  at  Ecnonms  he  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms 
of  the  Carthaginians.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  But  in  b.c. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicus,  raised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  cities,  the  Geloans  were  the 
first  to  join  them,  and  took  an  active  part  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  Gela  appears  to  have,  at 
this  time,  recovered  a considerable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  during 
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the  time  of  Agnthocles,  and  when  its  name  next 
occurs  we  find  it  subject  to  the  rule  of  Phintias,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentum,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting the  city  that  he  had  lately  founded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera  and  called  after  his  own  name 
[PH!.vm*],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  the  older  city.  (Diod.  xxii.  2.  Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow : we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mention  of  its  being 
a^nin  devastated  soon  after  by  tho  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  501);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  “ Gelenscs  * certainly 
existed  as  a separate  community  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restored  to  them  the  statues  that 
ltad  been  carried  off  from  their  city  ( Verr.  iv.  33), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  uninhabited  (vi.  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipolis  and  Naxoe,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ; but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
still  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
a.  14;  Ptol.  UL  4.  § 15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a poor  and  decayed  place,  and  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  is  found 

Tho  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers  1 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  Alicata,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabo,  while  Cluverius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  most  recent 
authorities,  places  it  at  Terranova,  about  18  miles 
further  E.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fivme  di  Terranova.  All  arguments  derived 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  clearly  established : the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  Alicata  is  the  fact  (in  general,  certainly  a strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Geloans  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  ruins 
still  visible  near  Alicata  are  in  all  probability  those 
of  Phintias,  a city  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
Terranova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  learn  from  a 
writer  of  the  13th  century,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  “super  ruinis  deletae 
atqoe  obrutae  urbis”  (Guido  Columna,  cited  by 
Fazello) : and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ; and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  late  as  the  visit  of  D'Orville 
(1727),  bat  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (Fazell. 
de  Ktb.  Sic.  v.  2.  p.  232 ; Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  199, 
200;  D'Orville,  Simla , pp.  Ill — 132;  Smyth, 
Sicily,  p.  196;  Biscari.  Viaggio  in  Sicilia,  p.  Ill; 
Siefert,  Akragat  u.  *.  Gebiet.,  pp.  47,  48.) 

The  situation  of  Terranova , on  a slight  eminence, 
a little  more  than  a mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  the 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  catnp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that , 
although  situated  near  the  seu-coast,  it  was  auffi- 
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ciently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109,  1 10.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  as  ho  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  tho  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fittme  di  Terranova , from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Terranova.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  u 
violent  and  impetuous  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
(Fait.  iv.  470);  but  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  was  taken) 
from  a Siculian  word,  y*\a,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  gelu.  (Steph. 
B.  $.  v. ; Suid.  #.  r. ; Etgm.  Magn.  t.v.)  An  ab- 
surd story  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori- 
ties, which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
yt\dw.  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  city,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a human  head ; on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  2D2U10A12,  a strong  instance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  u brood  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  r«Ayo*  wiBiov  of  Diodorus  and  the 
' Campi  Geloi  of  Virgil  (den.  iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  corn- 
growing tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily  ; whence  Gela 
is  termed,  by  the  author  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
-rvpo<popoi,  ‘‘the  wheat-bearing  " ( Kpigr . ap.  Anon. 
ViL  A each.').  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Ampins, 
ap.  A then.  ii.  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (<p<unj).  We  learn  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxi.  7.  8.  39,  41),  that  its  territory  produced 
abundance  of  salt. 

Gela  was  the  birth-place  of  Apollodonis,  a comic 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Corystus.  (Suid. 
a.v.  'AvoWdSoepos ; A then.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a singular  accident  (u.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Aeschylus,  Bioyr. 
Dict.~\  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  they  had 
a treason*  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able offerings.  (Pnus.  vi.  19.  § 15.)  The  same 
author  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  bu6 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian,  (id. 
ix.  40.  § 4.)  A colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  d.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Diod.  xiii.  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory ; 
though  wo  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  from  tliat  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himera : ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  account ; but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  “ Gclasiuin  Phi- 
losophianis,"  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modern  town  of  J*tazza, 
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about  24  miles  from  Terranora)  must  liave  been 

comprised  in  tlie  territory  of  Gela.  [E.  H.  B J 


GELAE  (rijAai,  Strub.  xi.  pp.  508,  510;  T/Aoi, 
Plut.  Pomp.  c.  35;  TfAot,  Ptol.).  a warlike  tribe 
who  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the 
district  now  called  Gila a,  which  not  impossibly  de- 
rive® iu  name  from  them.  They  were  probably 
allied  to,  and  an  offshoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadusii,  who  occupied  nearly  the  same  localities. 
[Cadusii.]  Strabo  divides  tlie  territory  alung  the 
& shares  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gclae,  Cadusii, 
Amardi,  With,  and  Anariacae  (xi.  p.  508).  If,  as 
is  likely,  this  order  from  W.  to  E.  is  correct,  the 
Gclae  would  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenia,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  the  Araxes  or  A'tir.  Their 
land  is  said  to  have  been  poor  and  unfruitful.  Little 
is  knowu  of  their  history  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Cadu»ii.  Pliny  considers  the  Cadusii  to  be  a Greek, 
and  Gclae  an  Oriental  name  (ri.  16.  a.  18),  which 
would  favour  the  hypothesis  that  the  modern  (Ulan 
is  connected  with  the  ancient  Gclae.  [V.] 

GELIUS,  a branch  of  the  Mosel,  mentioned  by 
Ausonius  in  hi*  poem  {Mosella,  v.  359) 

u Te  rapid  us  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clams  Erubrus, — 
Nobilibus  Gelbis  celebratus  piscibus." 

The  Gelb  may  be  the  Kill,  which  joins  the  Mosel 
on  the  left  hank,  below  Augusta  Trevirornm  ( Trier , 
Treves).  [G.  L.] 

GK'LDUBA,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xix.  5)  as  a 
“ castellura  Rheno  impositum."  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  several  times  {Hist.  iv.  26,  32,  36,  &c.), 
from  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nove- 
sium.  The  Antonino  Itin.  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  from  Cologne  to  Leiden, 
between  Novesium  (Ac* as)  and  Calo  [Calo].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  Gellep  or  Gelb,  de- 
termine the  position  of  Geldnba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.  [Vaccaf.i.] 

GELO'NI  (r#A»roi,  Herod,  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amin.  Marc.  xxxi.  2.  § 14),  a people  associated  with 
the  Budlni  [Budihi]  by  Herodotus  ( L c.). 

Schafarik  {Slav.  Ali  vol.  i.  p.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Geloni.  The  later  writers  appear 
to  have  misunderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Geloni  might  be 
formed  out  of  that  of  Hellenes  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Such  Mi£fAAijc«  were  common  enough 
in  the  towns  upon  the  Euxine.  Schafarik,  who  be- 
lieves the  Budini  to  belong  to  the  Slavic  family, 
asserts  that  the  wooden  town  Gkdoncs,  described 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Budini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote.  Hist.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEMELLA.  [Acci,  Trcci.] 

GEMINAE.  [Gallakcia.] 

GEMINAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  a station  in 
the  Tabic  on  the  road  from  Lncns  {Luc)  over  the 
Cottian  Alps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  (Walckenaer, 
Gc'og.t  fa  vol.  iii.  p.  45.)  [G.  L.] 
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GEMINIACUM,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a 
route  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Castdlom  {CasstU 
to  Co  Ionia  {Cologne).  The  Table  has  a route  from 
Teruanna  {T/urottcnne)  also  to  Cologne.  The  two 
root!*  unite  at  Neineiacum  (irroi),  whence  the  road 
ran  through  Camaracum  {Camltray)  and  Bagacum 
{Bavag)  to  Vodgoriacum  (Voroborgiacum  in  the 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiacum.  The  distance* 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  though  thee 
seem  to  differ  less  than  D'Anville  makes  them  dider. 
The  next  station  after  Geminiacum  is  Peniiciacam, 
and  the  next  is  Adnatuca  T ungrorum  ( Tongtm),  a 
certain  position.  The  rood  from  Bacag  to  Tongern 
is  straight  D’Anville  identities  the  Geminkcum 
with  tiemblou,  and  he  add*  tiiai  in  later  times  Ge- 
miniacum was  written  Gemmrlacum  and  Gambia 
cum.  Walckenaer  makes  the  place  Vieurille.  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caesar's  NenriL 
A great  number  of  places  in  this  pout  of  Gallia 
have  the  termination  acum.  De  Valois  (quoted  by 
D’Anville)  supposes  that  the  Roman  tn»ps  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  under  the  name  Gwmiiuaseooes, 
and  placed  “ intra  Gallia*,”  derived  the  name  from 
the  place.  [G.  L.] 

GENABUM  (Kijva&or:  Orleans ),  a city  of  the 
Camutes,  a Celtic  people.  Ptolemy  (iL  8.  § 13) 
places  the  C&rnutae  along  the  <Setne,*  and  he  name* 
two  cities  in  their  country,  Antricnm  and  Genabum. 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Cenabum  is  pretty 
near  the  truth  : and  he  places  Antricum  {Chartres) 
correctly,  both  north  and  west  of  Orleans.  Strabo 
(p.  191)  states,  that  Genabum  {Vr/saSos)  is  on  the 
Liger  (Loire),  about  half  way  between  the  source 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  abont  the  middle  of  the 
navigable  part ; a description  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  position  of  Orleans.  He  call*  it  the  em- 
porium of  tho  Camutes.  The  Roman  Itineraries  fix 
tlie  position  of  Genabum  at  Orleans.  One  road  run* 
from  Nevimura  (A  erers),  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
Loire , to  Genabum,  and  thence  direct  to  Lutetix. 
Tho  distance  from  Genabum  to  Lutetia  does  not 
quite  agree  in  the  Tabic  and  in  tlie  Antonine  Itin.; 
but  both  are  near  enough  to  show  that,  if  we  mmuw 
Lutetia  to  be  Paris , Genabum  must  be  Orleans. 

Caesar  {B.  G.  vii.  3)  mentions  Genabum  as  a town 
of  the  Camutes,  in  which  the  great  insurrection  be- 
gan in  b.  c.  52.  He  describes  it  {B.  Q.  vii.  1 1 ) m 
situated  on  the  Loire.  The  true  reading  in  the 
passage  is — “oppidura  Genabum  pons  flommis 
Ligeris  contingebnt M (not  “ continehat,’')  The  nar- 
rative of  Caesar  shows  that  the  town  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  as  (h- leans  is ; and  there 
was  a bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Caesar 
broke  into  Genabum  (b.  c.  52)  after  the  insur- 
rection there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  crueeed  the  Loire 
to  besiege  Avaricum.  [Avarici^]  In  hi*  winter 
campaign  against  the  Camutes  in  the  next  year,  he 
quartered  his  men  amidst  the  ruin*  of  the  town  and 
in  the  huts. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  the  name  «f 
Anreliani,  of  which  word  the  name  Orleans  is  a cor- 
ruption. The  name  u Ci vitas  Aorolianoruxn  * occurs 
in  the  Notitia  Imp.,  and  Orleans  was  then  the  chief 
town  of  a diocese,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cmr- 
nutes.  Aimoin,  a writer  of  the  sixth  century, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  distinctly  states  that 
*•  Genabus,”  as  he  call*  it,  is  Aureliani.  Walckenaer 
also  says  that  a faubourg  of  Orleans  u has  long  had 
the  name  of  Geruibie.”  There  are  some  traces  ot 
the  Roman  walls  of  Orleans,  which  may  hare  been 
built  as  late  a*  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anrehac, 
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from  whom  it  is  conjectured  that  the  place  took  its 
new  name.  [G.  L.] 

GKNAUNI  (Hot.  ; Ttyavroi,  Strab.)  or  GE- 
NAUNES  (IMin.),  a fierce  and  warlike  tribe  (im- 
placid  urn  genua)  of  Rhaetia,  subdued  by  Tiberius 
and  Drusua  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  They  lay 
between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  in  the  modern 
VaRs  di  Son.  (Hor.  iv.  14.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206; 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  BcrAaCvot  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  IS.  § 1),  wo 
ought  to  read  r<rauw;  and  in  Floras  (iv.  12),  in- 
stead of  **  Breuuos,  SeuoMs,”  wo  ought  to  read 
44  Breunos,  Genauncc."  (Forbiger,  Geographic,  vol. 
iiL  p.  444.) 

GENE'SIUM  (Ttvioiov),  a place  in  the  Argcia 
upon  the  Argolic  gulf,  S.  of  Lerna,  and  N.  of  the 
mountain  pass,  called  Anigraea,  leading  into  the 
Thyreatis.  (Paus.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  Pauaanias,  in  another 
passage  (viii.  7.  § 2),  calls  the  place  Genethliom 
(rcrMhor),  and  says  leas  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dine;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Anigraea.  [ Akoos,  p.  202,  b.J  Near  this 
place  Danaus  is  said  to  have  landed.  [Afobathmj.] 
No  remains  of  Genesium  have  been  found,  but  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  Tillage  of  Kyrtri.  (Leake, 
Marta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  480;  Boblaye,  Recherche* , 
&c.  p.  48  ; Ross,  Reisen  tm  Peloponnet,  p.  1 52 ; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii  p.371.) 

GENETES  (renir^j),  the  name  of  a small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  noar  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548  ; Steph.  B.  ».  r. ; Scylax,  who 
calls  it  TcWtrimr.)  Some  authors  also  mention  a 
promontory  (6xpa  rnnjTala)  in  tliat  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  l.c.;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Flacc. 
v.  1 48) ; and  Pliny  (vi  4)  speaks  of  a people  G’e- 
neiae  in  the  same  district.  [L.  S ] 

GENETHLIUM  (r*y*6\ioo).  1.  A place  near 
Troesen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
(Paus.  ii.  32.  § 9.) 

2.  In  the  Argeia,  also  written  Genesium.  [Ge- 

XKSICM.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (5.  G.  i.  6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Rhodsnus  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Hel- 
retii ; and  a bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  “Geneva’’  in  Caesars  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  best 
MSS.  have  44  Genua,”  which  reading  Schneider  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
oexkvkms.  provisccia:  but  two  other  inscription* 
have  gexavexsibvs.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  Tcwfe  and  r«Kovfa.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Neither  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Geneve,  and  the  German  is  Gen/.  After 
Caesar’s  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  years.  There  is  no  authority  for  naming  it 
Colonia  Allobrogum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  under  the  article  HeJ/- 
YETH.  [G.  L.] 

GKXNESARET.  [PAI-AESHSA  ; TlBEItlAS 
Mars.] 

GE'NUA  (rfpova,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  GenuensU: 
Genoa),  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Liguria,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  a*  the  Gulf  of  Genoa , 
but  in  ancient  times  called  the  Sinus  Ligusticus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a very  early  period  the 
chief  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  anti  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  port,  combined  with  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifera.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  until  the  Second  Punic  War ; but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a place  of  considerable  important  e. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P. Scipio  abandoned  the  in- 
tention of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  he  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Pod  us. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a later  period  of  the  war 
(b.c.  205),  wlien  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance;  though  he  subsequently  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Savo,  for  the  purpose  of  earn  ing 
on  operations  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  the  country;  on  which  account  we 
find  (in  B.c.  203)  the  Roman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.xxx.  1.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidentally  during  the 
wars  of  tlie  Romans  with  the  Ligurians  and  Spaniards. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  29 ; Val.  Max.  L 6.  § 7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a Roman  municipium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
’the  commerce  of  the  Ligurians;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  v.  p.  211  ; Pliu.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 3; 
McL  ii.  4.  § 9.)  It  was  from  thence,  however,  that 
a rood  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libama  to  Dertona;  and  tlms  opening 
out  a direct  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Itm.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent),  a circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilius  Scaurus; 
but  from  an  inscription  we  learn  that  it  was  called 
the  Via  Postuinia. 

A curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Roman  government,  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Comune  at  Genoa.  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
the  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  appointed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Minueius  Rufus  to 
decide  it ; and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Rome  637  (b.c.  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a specimen  of  early  Latin ; and  would 
ulsobc  an  important  contribution  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  but  tliat  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountains  therein  mentioned 
ure  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
tho  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  “ populi,"  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  it,  the  Vetnrii,  and  Langenseii 
or  Lungntes,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty ; 
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but  the  name  of  the  Utter  is  thought  to  be  preserved 
in  that  of  Langareo,  a castle  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Polcecera  ; and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  must 
have  bordered  on  that  valley,  the  moat  considerable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  and  opening  out  to 
the  sea  immediately  to  the  W.  of  that  city.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Porcifeia  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  is  variously  written  Porcobera 
and  Piuhxibkra  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Pulcevera,  about  10  miles 
fran  Genoa.  The  orthography  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irrrgular  ; and  the  ethnic  forms 
Genua  tew  and  Genucnses,  as  well  as  Langates  and 
L&ngenses,  are  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
inscription  itself  is  published  by  Gruter,  vol.  i.  p.  204, 
and  Orelli.  Inter.,  3121 ; and  from  a more  accurate 
copy  by  Rudorff,  4to.,  Berlin,  1842  ; and  Egger, 
Heliq.  Lot  ini  Sermonis,  p.  185.) 

On  the  E.  of  Genua  flows  the  river  now  called  the 
Bisagno,  which  must  be  tho  same  with  the  Feritor 
of  Pliny  (Lc.);  it  is  a less  considerable  stream  than 
the  Pulcevera,  und  is  always  dry  in  summer. 

No  ancient  authority  afl'ords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Junua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a Lom- 
bard writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  70).  [E.H.B.] 

GEXU'NII  (Twovria  poTpa),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pausanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
“ deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  (ienunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans  ” (viii.  43.  § 4.)  [R.  G.  L.J 

GENU'SIUM  {Pth.  Genusinus : 6’ mom),  a town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 1 .a.  16),  and  by  the  author 
of  the  Liber  do  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  Calabria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modem  town  of  Giiwsa,  which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentmn,  and  10  from  Mat  era.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Soq.  p.  10;  Pent.  Tab.  : Ge- 
nesis, Geog.  Kav.),  a river  of  lllyricurn,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  against  Genii  us,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  Macedonia,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv 
xliv.  SO.)  Caesar  {li.  C.  75,  76;  Lucan,  v.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a junction  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Calvinus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  Tjerma , or  Shtmbi. 
The  latter  is  obviously  a corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbasan.  The  branch  of  the  Genusns,  upon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampis  as  well  os  the  town,  and  by  a common  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus  as  that  of  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  below 
the  junction.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece , voL 
iii.  p.  280.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEPHY'RA  (lV^upa,IVpup*ij),  a place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephbsus,  on  the  sacred  road  , 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed  I 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence  ! 
called  ys+upurpaL  (Sirab.  ix.  p.  404  ; Said.  i.  r. 
Vf&ufHfev ; Hesych. «.  v.  r *<f>vptorai.) 

GE'PIDAE,  GEP1D1  (rr/iraiSfj),  one  of  the 
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principal  tribes  of  the  Goths.  They  are  first  mo- 
tioned by  Yoptscus  {Prob.  18).  After  their  first  mi- 
gration, they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  cocmry 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they 
expelled  the  Burgondiones.  In  the  fifth  century  we 
find  them,  under  their  king  Ardaric,  joining  the 
hosts  of  Attila,  with  whom  they  traversed  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube. As  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbour* 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Langobardi  against  them.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  Gepidae  and  their  kingd’an  were 
destroyed.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  27;  Excerpt,  e Menas*!. 
Ilistoria , pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  cd.  Bckker  and 
Niebuhr:  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  5;  camp.  Latb&m,£/*- 
leg.  to  Tac.  Germ.  p.  lxxxvi.)  [L.  &] 

GERAE.  [Erak.] 

GERAKA.  [Lusitania.  1 
GERAESTICUS.  [Erae.J 
GERAE  STL’S  {r*paiar6s : Eth.  Tspahmoi),  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  forming  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  bland,  now  called  Cape  Mamhli. 
There  was  a town  on  this  cape,  with  a celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a well- 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  small, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  u noUks 
Eubarae  port  us.”  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  177;  Herod,  viii. 
7,  ix.  105;  Thuc.  v.  3;  Xen.  Hell.  uL  4.  § 4,  v.  4. 
§ 61 : Strab.  x.  p.  446  ; Steph.  It.  s.  r. ; Liv.  xxxi. 
45 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  2 1 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (r*pa*8pos),  a town  of  Cyprus 
near  Soli,  where  a peculiar  kind  of  marble  was  found. 
(Apoll.  Dysc.  Hist.  Mirab.  xxxvi. ; Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.  B.  J ] 

GERANE1A.  [Meoarlsl] 

GERANTHRAE.  [Gerontiirae.] 

GKRAR  (T ipapa),  a town  and  country  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  between  Cadesh  and  Shur,  where 
Abruliatn  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  years.  ( Gm. 
xx.  1,  &c.,  xxvi.  I,  &c.)  According  to  S.  Jerome  it 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  Elcutheropolb  (Be- 
togabra).  ( Otiomast.  s.  c. ; Reland,  Pa  lacs  t.  p.  804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  1843.  and 
b thus  described:  44  From  Gaza  our  course  was  to 
Khalasa ; on  our  way  we  discovered  ancient  Gcrar. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  tho  name  of  Joorf- 
el-Gerar  (the  4 Rush  ’ or  4 Rapid  of  Gerar  *), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  SSE.  of  Gaza, 
within  Wady- Gaza,  a deep  and  broad  chancel, 
coining  down  from  the  SEn  and  receiving,  a little 
higher  up  than  thb  spot,  Wady-es-Sheriah,  from 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf-el-Gerar  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  called  Khirbet-tl-Gerar  (*  The  ruins  of 
Gerar  ’).  Our  ruad  beyond  to  Khalasa  lay  along  a 
plain  slightly  undulated.  Thb  plain  mo>t  be  the 
land  of  Gerar.”  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  i.  appen- 
dix, p.  464.)  [G.W.] 

GERASA  {ripaoa  : Eth.  repomjjdr),  a city  of 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  reckoned 
to  the  Decapolis  by  Pliny,  for  it  b clear  that  Gerasu 
must  be  substituted  for  Ga/a&a,  as  by  Harduin. 
(Plin.  v.  18.)  It  b associated  with  Philadelphia, 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pcraea,  hv  Joseph  ns 
( B.J . iii.  3.  § 3),  and  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolb  (i.  4,  ii.  19).  But,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  from  Pella.  It*  site  b 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  Gerash,  about 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Bashan,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  desert  of  the  II our  an.  It  b remarkable,  evu- 
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ludering  the  Importance  of  the  ruins,  that  the  his- 
torical notices  are  so  scanty;  but  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  celebrity  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, as  all  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
t lie  results  of  the  careful  survey  of  this  interesting 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  compnny 
with  Mr.  Bankes.  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Section,  in  1805 
1806,  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising Burckhardt;  since  which  time  it  lias  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  European  tra- 
vellers. The  summary  description  of  those  must 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  must 
suffice  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  {Syria,  pp.  252 — 
264)  and  Buckingham  ( Travels  in  Palestine,  caps, 
xx.  xxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a ge- 
neral plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.  But 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandenr  of  the  ruins 
may  bo  obtained  from  its  wonderfully  accurate  re- 
pro  luction  in  three  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustration  of 
the  3Gth  edition  of  his  fathers  work  on  “ The  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,"  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
“ It  has  been  a splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a valley,  with  a fine  stream  running  through  it ; the 
situation  is  beautiful.  The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  boon  lined  with  a double  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co 
rinthian;  the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers ; the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.  Djerash , supposed  to 
be  eitlicr  I’ella  or  Gerasa.  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.  There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appears  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  tlie  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style court.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  tbe 
temple  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ; the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a chamber  under 
ground,  below  tlie  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a bath  in  tlie  centre.  Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a magnificent 
Ionic  oval  space,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ruins.  The  scene  of  the  larger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.  The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  arc  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a very  fine  sort.  Three  hundred 
yards  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished  ; upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
standing  in  the  city.  There  is  to  the  NE.,  about 
200’  yards  distance,  a very  large  reservoir  for  water, 
and  a picturesque  toinb  fronted  by  4 Corinthian 
columns  ; near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.  These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interest.  There  are  numerous  inscriptions  in 
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I all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutilated ; but  tbe  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propyleum  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a grend 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than 
Palmyra  ; the  city  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towers,  are  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation." (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [G.  W.j) 

GERASUS,  a river  of  Dacia  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
3.  § 7),  which  Jornande.s  ( tie  Get.  22)  calls  Gkissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gkksia.  Schafarik 
{Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Crsim  of  Tacitus  (dnn.  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  Karot , an  affluent  of  the 
Theiss.  f E.  B.  J.] 

GERE'NIA  (Tiptirla,  Paus.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\ 
rh  Yipyva,  Strab.;  rffnjyns,  lies.  Fragm.  22  : Eth. 
rVpfjvios),  a town  of  Mcssenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
Pylos,  and  whence  he  derived  the  surname  Gereniau, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gcrenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enopc.  {II.  i.  150;  Paus.  iii.  26.  § 9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia  was  tlie  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Caj-e  Kephali.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rliodbn.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gereuia  there  was  a mountain  called  Calathium, 
upon  which  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Claea,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  § 11.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  K Uric 3,  and  immediately  under  a rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains : at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Ixake  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs  about  tbe 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  Bockh.  {Corp.  /user. 
no.  13,  42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  tbe  French  Commission  at 
• Zamata , about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  upon  very  ancient 
foundations.  Bnt  Leake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (iii.  26.  §11)  — rtprjylas  5c  u\  is  pt- 
ooyaiay  6.vte  rpiiKovra  av«x* < araSiovs  'AAayoyia 
— leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Kitries 
on  the  coast.  He  further  supposes  that  Zarruita  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  universally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zamdta,  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Morea , vol.  i.  p.  323, 
Peloponnesiaca , p.  180;  Boblaye,  Recherches , <fc. 
p.  93;  Curtins,  Pelop<mnesvt.  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GERGl  THUS,  GERGPTHES {Tipryit, 
r ipyiBos,  Yepyides  : Eth.  Te pyldios),  a town  in 
Troaa,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teucrians.  In  the 
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time  of  Xenoplion  ( Hell.  iii.  I.  § 15)  Gergis  is  called 
a strong  place;  it  had  an  acropolis  and  strong  walla, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardaman 
princess  Mania.  (Comp.  Plat.  Phoc.  18;  Liv.xxxviii. 
39;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  589;  Plin.  t.  32;  Stepli.  B.a  r.; 
At  hen.  vi.  p.  256,  xii.  p.  524.)  King  Attalus  of 
Pergamns  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Gergis  to 
a place  near  the  sources  of  the  Caicos,  whence  we 
afterwards  find  a place  called  Gergetha  or  Ger- 
githion , near  Larissa,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme. 
(Strab.  1.  c.616.)  The  old  town  of  Gergis  was  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  c<iina  found  there  have  the  image  of  the 
prophetess  impressed  upon  them.  [L.  S.] 

GEHGt/VlA.  In  most  texts  of  Caesars  Gallic 
War  (B.  G.  vii.  9)  there  is  mention  made  of  " Ger- 
povia,  a town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  the  Helvetic  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  Aedui."  But  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  uncertain, 
though  it  may  be  something  like  Gerpovia.  And  if 
(ierpovia  is  the  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  was. 

The  Gerpovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
city  of  the  Arverni  (B.  G.  vii.  34),  the  position  of 
which  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  Caesar's  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
ricum,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  (/Veue)  on  the  Loire 
to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Aedui,  after  which, 
taking  six  legions  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  out 
for  tlie  country  of  the  Arverni,  and  of  course  he 
must  march  southward.  His  course  was  along  the 
river  Elaver  ( Allier ).  But  before  he  could  reach 
Gerpovia  he  had  to  cross  the  Allier.  Gerpovia, 
therefore,  is  south  of  Decetia,  and  west  of  the  AUier. 
Vercinpctorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Allier.  broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  tho  cast  bank,  he 
marched  along  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 
Caesar  could  not  make  a bridge  over  the  river  in 
face  of  his  enemy ; and  the  A llier , he  observes  (II.  G. 
vii.  35),  is  generally  not  fordable  before  tbo  autumn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  He 
encamped  in  a wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  tho 
bridges  which  Vcrcingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  the  other  four  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  material, distributing  these  troops  in  such 
a way  a a to  present  to  Vercingctorix  the  appearance 
of  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  had  orders  * 
to  make  a long  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged  \ 
from  the  time  of  tho  day  that  they  wore  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 
return.  Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a battle 
against  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  reached  Gergovia  (B.  G.  vii.  35). 
From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  AUier  Caesar 
reached  Gergovia  in  five  days’  march.  We  neither 
know  where  ho  crossed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 
his  marches,  nor  the  precise  direction;  but  it  was 
south. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  ( B . G. 
vii.  36.)  Tho  camp  of  Vercingetorix  was  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command. 
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The  Gallic  troops  occupied  all  the  height*  which 
commanded  a view  into  the  plain  below,  and  pre- 
sented a terrible  appearance.  Opposite  to  the  Iowa 
and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a kill, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a ateep  fore  iH  | 
round.  Thb  hill  was  held  by  the  Galli,  bat  C*e*or 
saw  that  if  he  could  take  it,  his  men  would  be  able 
to  ent  off  the  enemy  from  a large  part  of  their 
water  and  prevent  them  fn«n  foraging  so  freely. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  had  on  this  hill  was  not 
very  great;  and  Caesar,  attacking  it  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  before  any  aid  could  come  from  the  town, 
got  tlie  place  and  put  two  legions  in  it.  lie  also 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  from  this  hUi  to 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  tl*  plain. 
The  road  between  the  two  ditches  was  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  cam  pa.  The  moautain 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a , a in  the  view ; the  hill  in 
front  of  it,  marked  b,  6,  is  the  small  hill  which  Caesar 
took,  now  called  Pug  de  Jiueat.  This  view  is  from 
Scroj*’s  Central  France. 


From  this  hill  that  he  had  occupied,  the  Pvg  de 
Jussat,  Caesar  attempted  to  surprise  Gergovia.  He 
moved  his  men,  a few  at  a time,  from  the  large 
camp  to  the  J*ug  de  Jueeaty  while  he  diverted  the 
attention  of  tho  enemy  by  a feint  of  attacking  the 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  side.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  allies,  the  Aedui,  to  get 
np  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  south-east  side, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain  which  is  opposite  to  the  Pvy  de  Justat. 
The  movement  was  successful,  and  he  got  on  the 
plateau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Gallio 
camps.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
marred  all 

They  pursued  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  wall  and 
the  gates,  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  take 
the  place  at  once.  One  of  the  centurions  with  the 
help  of  three  of  his  men  climbed  up  the  wall,  and 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  noise  brought  up 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  busy  in  fortifying 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a design,  and  a fierce 
fight  took  place  under  the  walls,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  Romans,  who  were  not  a match  ft* 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfavourable  ground, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  running  and  fighting. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Sextius,  whom  he  hod  left  oo  tho 
Pug  de  Ju*»aty  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  place 
them  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  on  the  enemy’s  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  mountain,  be 
might  check  the  pursuit.  While  the  fight  was  going 
on  the  Aedui  made  their  appearance,  whom  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  climb  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  Caesar’s  right,  or  the  south-east  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  resemblance  of  their  armour  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Romans  take  them  for 
the  troops  of  Vercingetorix,  though  the  Aedui  gave 
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t lie  usual  signal  of  being  friends.  The  Romans  ] 
k»cing  now  hard  pressed,  and,  having  lost  forty-sis  | 
centurions,  were  driven  down  the  mountain.  The 
tenth,  Caesar’s  favourite  legion,  checked  the  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cohorts  erf  T.  Sextius 
xilso  come  to  the  relief.  When  the  Romans  got  down 
to  the  plain  they  faced  about,  and  stood  ready  to 
s-enew  the  fight ; but  Vercingetorix  led  his  men  back 
to  their  entrenchments.  Caesar  lost  near  700  men 
in  this  affair.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  place  for  the 
country  of  the  Aedui,  and  again  crossed  the  Allier , 
•which  cat  fin  ns  the  fact,  if  it  needs  confirmation, 
that  Gergovia  was  in  the  hill  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  A Uier.  (B.  G.  vii.  53.) 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  the  other  ancient 
writers  who  mention  Gergovia.  (Strab.  p.  191; 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  35.)  D’Anville  ( Notice , <fc.)  gnve 
some  good  reasons  for  fixing  on  this  port  as  the  site 
of  Gergovia.  The  place  still  keeps  its  name  Ger- 
goie.  It  is  about  4 miles  sooth  of  Clermont,  in 
the  Auvergne.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
flat,  somewhat  more  than  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  cast  to  west,  and  about  one- third  of  a mile  in 
width.  Excavations  have  laid  open  the  foundations 
of  walls  strongly  built,  wells  lined  with  cement,  and 
pavements.  Broken  utensils,  medals,  and  red  pot- 
tery have  also  been  found.  Gallic  medals,  some 
gold  and  silver,  bat  most  of  bronze,  are  picked  up 
there,  when  the  earth  is  stirred  for  cultivation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  once  a town  here,  and  it  was 
probably  inhabited  after  the  Roman  conquest ; though 
Augustonemetum,  or  Clermont , was  the  capital  of 
the  Arverni  in  the  Roman  period.  [Auoustoke- 
mktum.] 

The  plan  of  Gergovia  is  from  Caylns  (Rtcueil 
<TA  ntiguites,  tom.  v.  pi.  101).  There  is  also  a plan 
of  the  place  in  Pasumot  (Mthnoirrs  Geog.  fur 
gttelgues  A ntiquiUf  de  la  Gaule , i.  p.  *216).  Walcke- 
naer  ( Giog .,  tfv.  ?ol.  i.  p.  341,  note)  says  that  tho 
plan  of  Pasumot  is  copied  from  that  of  Caylns,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  names.  He  adds 


FLAX  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  GERGOVIA  AND 
ITS  ENVIRONS. 

1.  Plateau  of  Gergovia. 

3.  Roman  Camp. 

3.  La  Roche. 

4.  Jut  sat. 

5.  Pttp  de  Juuat. 

6.  Romagnat. 

7.  A ttream  north  of  Gergovia. 

H.  Mont  Hog  rum. 

9.  Montague,  de  la  Serve. 

10.  Pay  de  Monton. 
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that  the  commentary  of  Cayiua  and  that  of  Pasu- 
mot on  the  plan  of  Gergovia  are  both  very  g«wd ; but 
the  researches,  and  probably  the  opinions  contained 
in  them,  are  the  property  of  Masson,  prior  of  St 
Andre,  who  read  a M6moire  on  this  subject  to  the 
literary  society  of  Clermont.  The  plan  shows  the 
Pug  de  Jusmt,  separated  from  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
by  a depression.  The  hill  to  the  west  of-  the  Pug 
de  Juuat  is  that  from  which  Scropo’s  view  is 
taken.  On  the  south  is  a stream  which  flows  into 
the  Allier , and  Caesar's  camp  must  have  l*en  near 
it  Another  stream  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
l*uy  de  Juuat  and  of  the  mountain  of  Gergovia; 
which  will  explain  Caesar's  remark  about  the  chance 
of  cutting  off  part  of  the  enemy’s  water.  The  plan 
shows  a descent  from  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  NW.,  near  Romagnat,  and  another  on  tho  SE.t 
near  Mertlogne.  The  high  ground  a bow  Romagnat 
seems  to  be  the  point  of  Caesar’s  feigned  attack. 
D’Anville  says  that  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  is 
allied  Podium  Mardoniae  in  a document  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  there  is  now  a place  called  i/rr- 
dogne  or  Mardogne,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Gergovia,  between  it  and  La  Roche.  He  takes  the 
Pug  de  Monton , due  south  of  Gergovia,  to  be  the  hill 
which  Caesar  got  possession  of  before  he  attempted 
to  surprise  Gergovia. 

Ukert  (G  allien,  p.  399)  concluded  that  Gergovia 
was  SW.  of  the  A Uier;  but  that  is  all  that  he  has  done. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  Reichard’s 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  been  accepted  by  one  editor  of  Caesar 
(Herzog),  who,  knowing  nothing  of  geography,  has 
added  to  his  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  a map 
by  Reichard,  in  which  Gergovia  is  placed  on  the 
Loire,  east  of  Orleans.  [G.  L.] 

GERIZIM  or  GARIZIM  (r«pi£v,  Tap.fcte).  The 
general  situation  and  appearance  of  Mount  Gerizim 
arc  described,  and  its  position  identified,  in  the 
article  Ebal.  Josephus  calls  it  the  liighest  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  {Ant  xl  8.  § 2),  and  uni- 
formly places  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shechem, 
in  agreement  with  holy  Scripture  (e.  g.  AnL  v.  1. 
§ 19,  xi.  8.  § 6,  xiii.  9.  § 1),  so  that  the  observa- 
tion of  St.  Jerome,  “ Samaritani  arbitrantnr  hos  duo 
mantes  juxta  Ncapolim  esse,  sed  vehementer  errant," 
— as  though  only  the  Samaritans  assigned  them  that 
position,  — is  inexplicable.  That  Gerixim  was  re- 
garded with  special  veneration  by  the  Samaritans  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  schism  was 
perpetuated,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephns  {Ant.  xi.  8.  § 2).  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  Jaddna  the  high  priest,  having  married 
Nicaso,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  was  required  by 
the  Jews  either  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  priestly  office.  His  father-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
procure  permission  to  erect  on  Mount  Gerizim  a 
temple  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  per- 
mission he  obtained  from  Alexander  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  its  erection  could 
scarcely  have  been  completed  when  Sanballat  died 
(§  4).  From  this  time  forward  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  this  temple  to  the  Most  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  order  to  escape  a participation  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Antioch  us  Epiphanes, 
requested  of  him  that  their  templo  might  be  dedi- 

Icated  to  Jupiter  Hellenics,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xii.  5.  § 5),  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (vi.  2),  followed  by 
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Eusebius  ( Chron .),  to  Jupiter  Xenius.  Shortly 
after,  in  the  debate  before  Ptolemy  Philotnetor  (Ant. 
xiii.  3.  § 4),  the  Samaritan  advocates  ignore  its 
Pagan  dedication,  aud  claim  Mosaic  authority  for  its 
erection;  failing  to  establish  which,  they  were  put 
to  death.  The  temple  of  Sanballat  was  destroyed 
by  Hyrcanus,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
Stood  200  years  (Ant.  xiii.  9.  § l);  and  we  have 
no  notice  of  its  restoration.  Indeed,  the  allusion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  (John,  ir.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  “ this  mountain  ” was  no  longer  the 
scat  of  their  worship;  but  a temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  prohably  over  the  ruins  of  the  former, — 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
clear,  as  Aibs  fyltrrov  ayturrarov  itpbr,  in  a heathen 
author,  may  mean  either.  (Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl. 
cod.  242.  p.  1055.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coins  of  Flavia  Neapolis  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Yolusianus.  The  temple  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it.  (Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  433,  434;  Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol.i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
a.  i>.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  for  the  min  and  dese- 
cration of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
w;ls  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a small  de- 
tachment of  the  large  garrison  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  it  was  recovered  for  a short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  ejected  by  the 
emjeror  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  tie  Aedif  ▼.  7;  Robin- 
son, Bib.  lies,  vol  iii.  pp.  123 — 125.)  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a very  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  “ The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover.  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.  It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground ; and  a small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted.”  A little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  “ are  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  structure,  bearing  every  appearance  of 
having  once  been  a large  and  strong  fortress."  They 
are  called  El-KuCah  (tin*  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.  (Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Round  a large  naked  rock,  a little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabernacle.  Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  Around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
ruins  of  a former  city  There  arc  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  a!!  now  dry.  [G.  W.] 

GERMA  (Tippif : Eth.  Tepprivis),  also  called 
T tpa  rtppij,  a town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Macestus  and  Rhyndacus.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  s. v. ; HierocL)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gennasloo. 
Another  town  of  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Tbyatira.  (Jtin. 
Anton.;  comp.  Arundel],  Seven  Churches,  p.  278.) 

The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  the  former 
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of  these  two  places.  The  letters  on  the  obverse  rs 
the  right  of  the  standing  figure  ought  to  be  MHN. 


COIH  OF  GERMA  I!V  iTTSLA. 


The  third  and  most  celebrated  place  of  this  t**-™ 
was  situated  in  Galatia,  on  the  site  of  the  muden 
1 erma,  between  Pe&sinus  and  Ancrra.  Ptolemy  (t. 
4.  § 7)  calls  it  a Roman  colony,  which  title  is  af- 
firmed by  the  coins  found  there,  and  which  seesa  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Vespa^an  or  his  seas, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are  older  than  Doxniuu. 
From  ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn  that  Germa 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  and  a Byzan- 
tine writer  (Theophan.  Chron.  p.  203)  infonm  us 
that  at  a later  period  Germa  took  the  name  cf 
MyritmgelL  (Comp.  Hamilton's  Researches.  i.  p. 
442;)  . [L.&] 

GERMA  NIA  (tj  r tpucwia : Eth.  Gennanus,  IVf- 
pnvis  : Adj.  Gennanicus,  rtp/iarucSs : Germany; 
F rench, Allemagne ; Ital.  Alemagna ; Germ.  Deutsch- 
land  or  Teutschland),  one  of  the  great  divisions  cf 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  very  prominent  part  ia 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  but  during  the  last  period  of  the  West- 
ern empire  it  attracted  tho  attention  of  the  cmlwd 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sending  forth  harts 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  the  empire, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  infused  a better  blood  into  the  efiele  in- 
habitants of  the  south -west  of  Europe. 

I.  Name.  — Tacitus  (Germ.  2)  states  : u Ger- 
manise vocabulum  recens  et  nuper  add i turn,  quoniam 
qui  primnm  Khcnum  transgressi  Gallos  expulerini. 
ct  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Gcrmani  vocati  sint.  Ita  na- 
tionia  nomen,  non  gentis,  evaluissepaulatiro,  ut  ama® 
prirnum  a victore  ob  metum,  mox  a se  jpsia,  invent) 
nomine  Gcrmani  vocarentur.”  According  to  this 
passage,  the  name  Germania  had  been  recently  gives 
to  the  whole  country;  the  name  itself  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic.  m Pis.  33,  Phil 
xi.  6;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  67).  thongli  we  are,  perhaps,  net 
quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occurred  in  the 
Capitol ine  Fasti  as  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  220. 
(Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii*  p.  65,  cote  16.) 

1 acitus  further  regards  Gertnoni  as  a proper  name 
of  the  tribo  afterwards  colled  Tungri,  and  not  as 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  oce 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. But  others  among  the  ancients  (Strab.  vii.  pt 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat.  Lc.;  Eust Mh.  ad  IHanys. 
Per.  285)  believed  that  Germani  was  the  well- 
known  Latin  appellative  which  was  given  to  the 
Germans  fo  describe  them  as  “ brothers  ” of  the  Gauls 
or  Celts.  This  latter  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  times,  was 
probably  the  reason  which  often  led  the  ancients 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whence  Virgil  calls 
the  Arar  a river  of  Germany  (Ecloy.  i.  63);  and  the 
Germans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  are  sometimes  called 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12,  Ixxi.  3 ; Diod.  Sic.  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  (AUemagne  and  Aie- 
magnet)  are  derived  from  the  German  tribes  of  the 
A lemanni , A lamani , or  A lamasmi , who,  as  their  name 
indicates  (.4 lie  Manner ),  form  d a confederation  of 
several  tribes  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  Danube,  and 
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from  whom  the  Gauls  transferred  the  name  to  the 
whole  German  nation;  for  these  Alemnnni  made  fre- 
quent inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxvii. 
1 4 : ’AA apSarvoi)  on  the  occasion  of  a war  which 
Caracalla  had  to  carry  on  against  them.  Some 
modern  inquirers  derive  the  name  German i from  the 
Persian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani  (Herod,  i.  125),  and  to  the  Persian  Kerman 
(Caramania),  that  is,  hospitality;  their  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  But  if  it  were  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans bronght  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  indigenous  among  them ; but  down  to  the 
present  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German, but  always  Deulsch  or 
7>at*cA(Gothic  Thiudisko,  old  High  German  Diutisc, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Theodisc).  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man Ger,  Gicer,  liter,  or  Wthr,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.  Surely  the  Romans  would  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.  The 
probability  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  that  it  had  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  Uaupt’s  Zeitsckri/t  Jur 
Deutsche  AUerthumer  (vol.  v.  p.  514),  H.  Leo  has 
proposed  a very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitus’s  expression,  ob 
metum.  He  derives  the  name  from  the  Gaelic 
ffoir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gairt,  gairm,  gair- 
mean  (a  cry);  so  that  Germ  an  us  would  signify 
something  like  the  Homeric  0o)jy  ityuB6s,  a fierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  Germani  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans;  but  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.  Teu- 
tones,  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  Deulsch  or  Teutsch,  but  it 
doe*  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  common 
name  for  the  whole  German  nation ; it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  different 
tribes.  Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Bclgne 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt  Ar- 
duenna,  and  that  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretani  in  Sjxun  (Caw.  B.  G.  ii.  3,  4,  6; 
Plin.  iii.  4),  neither  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

II.  Boundaries , Extent,  and  Divisions. — The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun  • 
daries  of  Germany.  In  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine ; in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistula  ( Weick  • 
set)  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  Danubius;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Ocean  us 
Septentrnnalis)  and  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicum). 
Tacitus  ( Germ.  1)  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Sannatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  ns  it  com- 
prised the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  In  the  south,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  times;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  23; 
comp.  Plin.  Paneg.  14),  Germania  extended  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy ; but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar’s  time  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
afterwards  liave  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a very  loose  statement.  The  Belgae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Mcnapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modern  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  wo  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  tho 
fact  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Germania  Superior,  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mania Inferior.  Hence  Tacitus  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Ger- 
manise just  mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
distinguished  from  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Germania  Magna  {Ttpuarla 
ij  ptya\t i,  Ptol.  ii  11.  § 6),  and  Germania  Trans- 
rhenana , or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  1 6,  v.  1 1 ; Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  7 6 ; Capitol.  Maximin.  1 2 ; Eutrop.  vii.  5 ; 
Vopisc.  Prob.  13;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).  Regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  statements,  which,  however, greatly 
differ  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  11),  the  dis- 
tance from  Carnuntum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles ; and  tho 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Rhae- 
tia  and  Noricnm)  was  computed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  northern  frontier,  tho  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Marcian.  Heracl.  p. 
99) ; while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  places  tho  country  between  28°  and  44° 
of  longitude,  and  between  47°  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7 chains  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

III.  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Country.  — Al- 
though at  a very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  tho  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  B.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wise visited  the  Baltic,  yielded  little  information 
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about  Germany ; and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  Romans  commenced  their  military 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  nature  of 
their  country  became  better  known.  The  Romans  de- 
scribe Germany  as  a wild  and  inhospitable  country, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a melan- 
choly aspect  (Tac.  derm.  2;  Mela,  iii.  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  constantly,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  covered  daring  the  greater  port  of  the  year 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec.  de  /Vor.  4;  Hcrodian, 
vi.  7).  The  country  was  reported  to  produce  little 
com  and  luxuriant  grass  (Plin.  xriL  3),  but  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct  (Caea.  B.  G.  vi.  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  is  true;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
they  ore  in  many  points  a little  exaggerated,  the 
Romans  being  anxious  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  failures  in  attempting  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  hare  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Taritus  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
(Germ.  5,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Silvac,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  those 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Hercyxia  Silva,  Auxoba,  Ai.rn  Montes, 
Baof.nis  Silva,  Melibocts  Moxg,  Gabheta 
Silva,  AscmuKoirs  Moxs,  Taunus,  Sf.vo.Lucus 

RaI>UI1EXXAE,  N AH  AK  V A I/>KTM  SlLVA,  S KM. NO- 
NT  M Silva.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  arc 
the  Rhexts,  Dantbits  (Ister),  Vistula,  Amisia, 
Vlsurgis,  Alms,  Viapus.  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Bricaxtixus  Laois;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponios  Mela  (iii.  3). 

IV.  Productions.  — Among  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  alces  and  uri ; but  besides  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  deers : the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  horns,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  well  suited  for 
the  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  formed  a considerable  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  fond  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach-wood;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
inhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel  Many  of  the 
trees  wore  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  a g res  tin  in 
Tacitus  ( Germ.  23;  comp,  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
we  are  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
fhix,  tumipa,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepared,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  article  of  food  very  extensively 
used;  and  Tacitus  (Germ.  23)  informs  us  tha:  s 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepared  from  wheat  and  barky. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  iron,  copper, 
and  calamine;  crystals,  onyxes,  turquoises,  opals. and 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt ; but  none 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  ar- 
tiquity  as  the  amber  (plectrum),  and  it  wa*  this 
substance  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  said  to  haTe  been  unre- 
duced into  Germany  by  the  Franks  during  the  6tb 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  erf  ths 
Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  and  in  Rhaetia.  the  vine  had 
been  cultivated  at  a much  earlier  period.  (Vopisr. 
/Vo6.  18;  Aur.  Viet.  Coe*.  37  ; Suet.  Aug.  77; 
Stnib.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  Population  and  Inhabitants. — Although  Ger- 
many was  covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  forests, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  country  was 
thickly  peopled  ; though,  owing  to  the  constant  wars 
and  migrations,  the  population  was  in  many  porta 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Soevi  sect  every 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100.000  men  (Cars. 
B.  G.  L 37,  iv.  1),  and  Ariovistus,  their  king,  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (Coes. 
B.  G.  iv.  2).  The  Usipetes  and  Tcncteri  together 
amounted  to  430,000.  (Ib.  iv.  15.)  March juaas 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (VelL  L 109);  in  their 
war  with  the  Sigambri,  the  Romans  carried  <£ 
40,000  men  (Suet.  Tib.  9);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Brucleri,  60,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  (Tac.  Germ.  39.) 
But  all  these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  form  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Germany 
in  ancient  times.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  ia 
consequence  of  the  mountains  and  forests  in  the 
south,  the  population  of  that  port  was  less  numerous 
than  in  the  north  and  cast. 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  as  autoch- 
thones, that  is,  as  the  offspring  of  the  land  they  in- 
habited (Tac.  Germ.  2,  4) ; but  there  rein  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  had 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  neither  history  nor  the 
national  legends  of  the  Germans  contain  the  slightest 
allusion  to  such  an  immigration.  But  what  history 
conceals  from  us  is  revealed  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  which  bears  the  strongest  organic  resemblance 
to  the  languages  spoken  in  India  and  Persia.  The 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  now  generally 
termed  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
Hence  we  must  infer  that  at  some  remote  and  un- 
known period  the  Germans  issued  from  a coun- 
try of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  uf  the  Euxins 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordingly 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  nations  as  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  borne  a very  marked  resemblance  ia 
stature,  character,  and  manners.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  290.) 
The  Germans  are  universally  described  as  very  tail 
and  handsome  men,  of  a white  complexion,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  fair  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  great  care 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  rendered  still  mere 
bright  by  a peculiar  kind  of  soap.  The  red  hair  of 
the  Germans  formed  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  Romans  during  the  imperial  jeriod. 
for  it  was  a fashion  with  the  Human  ladies  to  wear 
peruques  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  as  women 
wore  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  though 
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Borne  let  their  moustaches  prow.  The  blue  lyes  pe- 
culiar to  the  Germans,  which  generally  have  a soft  ex- 
pression, are  nevertheless  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
The  women  were  almost  equal  to  the  men,  both  in 
Btrength  and  in  size ; a fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletons  found  in  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  re- 
gards the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
even  the  ancients  divided  them  into  several  groups. 
Tacitus  (Germ.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Ingaevones,  on  the  ocean ; the  Hermionee,  in  the 
interior;  and  the  htaevonet,  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been  j 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Mannus,  the  ancestor  j 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentions 
five  groups  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just , 
mentioned  the  Vmdili  as  the  fourth,  and  the  Peucini 
and  Baetamae  as  the  fifth ; but  this  classification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a mistake:  for  Zeuss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  that 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  iiermiones,  and  that 
Peucini  and  Baste  rime  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  how  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty : and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difficulty ; for,  in  his 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  regarded  as  a part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  Jlillevionee, 
and  again  divided  into  Suionet  and  Si  tones,  must  be 
added  as  a fourth  group. 

VL  Mode  of  Lift  and  Character  of  the  People. 
— The  physical  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doabt,  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  their  way  of 
living.  TEeir  commerce  was  inconsiderable,  and  j 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  ' 
chase,  and  war,  pursuits  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them  | 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  (Germ.  14)  j 
speaks  of  the  faithfulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans ; but  other  statements  lead  to  a somewhat 
opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a considerable  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  cunning  and  falsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  fur  both  sexes ; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
worn  no  dress  at  all,  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animal.  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar-  1 
merits  of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them-  j 
selves,  and  which  wero  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes ; the  an  ns  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  similar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  slioes,  and  n kind  of  coot 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at-  ! 
tached  much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast- plates ; the  place  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  stand-  1 
ing : most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack  ; 
was  a kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a later  period,  brass  was  substituted.  Next ' 
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in  importance  to  the  axe  were  the  spear  (frame#), 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghills 
served  as  store -houses,  and  also  as  places  of  refuge 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a spring  or  brook,  and 
were  Tery  rarely  united  into  villages  or  hamlets. 
Sumo  tribes,  which  led  a half  nomadic  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  all 

The  principal  article  of  food  consisted  of  flesh 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  bnt  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked; 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diet,  but  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinking  (generally  beer,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reason,  tbe  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modern 
descendants ; for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals,  as  well  as  on  going  out  to  battle. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a case,  the  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a very  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  pa- 
rents, but  of  all  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.  Women  were  probably  nowhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ; and 
it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  affairs,  but 
also  accompanied  the  armies  on  their  military  exjedi- 
tions,  attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  The  children  grew  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship from  tbeir  very  infancy.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  their  armour  from  their  father  or 
some  kinsman  in  tbe  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a citizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  ease  and  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slaves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates  among  the  families,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.  In  regard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  were  distinguished  for  their  jwtteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  women  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nificant; but  on  the  Rhine  and  the  I)anut>c  it  was 
3 8 2 
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rather  active,  the  more  important  articles  for  exporta- 
tion being  amber,  goose-quills,  furs,  hides,  hams,  rod 
hair,  soap  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  return 
for  these  they  received  wine,  trinkets,  and  probably 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  coinage  of  their 
own ; but  a vast  quantity  of  Roman  silver  coins  was 
in  circulation  among  them.  Navigation  was  carried 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
their  vessels  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regular  ships.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part.  A regular  system  of  tac- 
tics was  unknown;  but  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  families,  or  clans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numerous.  The  first  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious;  but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  larked  perse- 
verance, and  became  desponding.  The  booty  mado 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a sick  bed  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissolution. 

VII.  Religion.  — On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  left  us  no  connected  information,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy;  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  .same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinities at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stAting  that  the  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stare,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  Mannns.  Resides  these,  we  hear  of 
Mercury  (probably  Wodan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Mare  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Nerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Alces  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Thu- 
nar,  Thor,  tlie  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  29). 
Resides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a va- 
riety of  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  partly  of  a malignant  nature,  and  almost 
every  tribe  tiad  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
sort.  The  form  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
Imth  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Germans  I 
had  neither  statues  nor  temples.  Rut  this  statement 
is  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion  | 
of  tiie  Germans  to  Christianity,  when  the  destruction 
of  pagan  idols  is  frequently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a sense;  for  Tacitus  himself  (dan,  i.  51) 
expressly  mentions  a temple  of  a goddess  Tanf&na 
among  the  Marsians,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  a later  period  called  upon  the  Germans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  Rut 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountains  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  the  Germans;  but  a father  was  always  entitled 
in  the  circle  of  his  family  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
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priest.  The  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king : they  ascertsaei: 
the  pleasure  of  the  deity  in  all  pablic  undertakier?. 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  all  perecta 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moreover  presided  a: 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  national  stand- 
ards. There  also  existed  prophetic  priestesses,  whs 
foretold  the  future  from  the  intestines  of  victhrs. 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  prisoners  of  war,  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  like.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  gods  were  often  extremely  splendid, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices.  Respectir* 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  Kale 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a period  beyond  the  licit* 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  Political  Institutions.  — The  various  tribes 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  independent  of 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  was 
divided,  apparently  for  military  purposes,  into  dis- 
tricts or  pagi.  Each  separate  tribe  was  govern*! 
by  a king,  who  was  elected  from  among  the  ooMa 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people : this  king,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  highest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace  ; for,  in  case  of  war, 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  $»- 
preme  civil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  The 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  limited  by 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assembly,  the  latter 
having  the  power  even  of  deposing  the  king.  Each 
pagus  had  its  own  magistrate  ( princeps ),  who  at 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a college  of  100  men.  There  were  al.se 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  government  #: 
ail,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  governed  by  the 
principes  alone. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gene- 
rally divided  into  four  classes  or  ranks.  1 . The  noUts 
(nobUes,  proceres,  optimates),  probably  consist inr 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  particularly  d&ri".- 
guishod  themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  acquired 
great  influence  from  their  possession  of  iilimin 
estates.  The  kings,  and  prohably  also  the  prmdpes 
of  the  pagi,  were  chosen  from  these  nobles  exclu- 
sively. Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  mentioned. 
2.  Th e freemen  ( mgenui ) formed  the  real  strength  <d 
the  nation;  freemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the  right 
to  possess  hereditary  landed  property,  and  to  chain? 
their  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure ; they  were  obliged  to  attend  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  serve  in  the  national  armies.  3.  The 
frtedmen  (liber ti  or  libertini)  farmed  a kind  of 
middle  class  between  the  freemen  and  the  slam: 
they  might,  however,  purchase  their  freedom,  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  service,  but  were 
not  allowed  to  take  port  in  the  popular  assemblies: 
they  had  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  lands  of 
others  as  farmers.  4.  The  slaves  (servi)  had  ao 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  ouuki  vat 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  them  to  death 
without  tear  of  punishment.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  very 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances than  the  slaves  of  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
Germ.  25.)  They  had  their  hair  cut  short,  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  armies, 
but  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  field-la- 
bourers, or  herdsmen.  All  slaves  were  either  bors 
in  the  house  of  their  master,  or  were  prisoners  d 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  pocdtkn  by 
'jmlicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  they  had  been  purchased. 
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The  popular  assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobles  and 
freemen,  deliberated  upon  all  the  more  important 
national  affairs;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  offences  were  tried,  See. 
The  meetings  were  either  regular  and  stated,  espe- 
cially at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon, 
or  they  were  extraordinary  meetings  convened  for 
certain  emergencies.  A considerable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a mountain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armour, 
and  a priest  conducted  the  business ; such  a meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a symposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  publicly  and  n'rd  voce : the  judges  tried  the 
cases ; but  tho  verdict  was  given  by  juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
lot,  or  by  a judicial  single  combat.  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  the  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a drinking  bout.  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Ripuarian,  Thuringian,  Burgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  condemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  be  was  put  to  death.  No  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  iuflicted  by  a priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  cowards,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshes.  Exile  and  captivily  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishment*  for  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
family  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  murdered,  is  clear  from  Tacitus 
{Germ.  21). 

IX.  Language  and  Literature. — It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Romans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  laws,  legends, and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  mouth  to  mouth.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tuisco,  Mann  us,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentioned ; and  the  last 
were  termed  barritus  or  barditus , and  were  generally 
Hung  before  the  commencement  of  a battle.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  little  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  {Germ.  3)  indeed  gpeaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Rhaetia;  but  as  llhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  al- 
phabet of  their  own ; when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionably  adopted  the  Celtic  cliarac- 
tere,  and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Druids, 
called  runic.  At  a later  period  they  adopted  fhe 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modem  German  alphabet.  [Comp. 
Gothj.1 

X.  History.  — If  we  set  aside  the  doubtful  read- 
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ing  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  for  the  year  b.  c.  220, 
the  first  authentic  re  coni  of  event*  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  or  Teutoni,  for 
the  latter  were  os  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cymri.  But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  the  German  nations  nntil  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Scquani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occasion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  crossed  the  same 
river  twice,  in  b.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany 
In  b.c.  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul : this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  12,  com- 
menced his  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.  During  these  undertakings 
Drusus  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (Elbe) ; 
but  he  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  in  b.c.  9. 
The  command  of  his  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  successful  than  Drusus;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Khenus  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  some  years,  a.  d.  9,  Arm  ini  us, 
prince  of  the  Chernsci,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  inode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. About  the  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mar- 
comannian,  held  out  manfully  against  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Germ&uicus,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Romans  terminated, 
than  a violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  in  which  they  lost  their  ablest  chiefs, 
and  which  caused  several  German  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  tbe  Roman  doiniuion.  The  consequence 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.  d.  16  to  68,  the  Agiu 
Dectmatks  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
Roman  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  tbe  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
north  by  a wall  and  a ditch  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Taunus  and  the  Odcnwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Ratisbon.  The  great  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  7 1,  in  which  the  Western 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  German  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube ; many 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  Marcomanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
siege  to  Aquileia.  M.  Antoninus  had  to  earn  on 
the  war  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  his  suc- 
3 s 3 
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cessor  Com  modus,  in  A.  f>.  180,  purchased  a peace  bears  the  name  Khavxirtzm,  and  have  supposed  tk 
of  the  Germans,  and  cave  op  the  forts  which  had  they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modem  Genovs . 
been  built  alone  the  Danube.  Soon  afterward*  it  but  this  is  fanciful.  (Hammer,  Wie a Jahrb.  t 
was  found  that  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  western  p.  319  ; Krusii  Archie.  L 2.  p.  124  ; Adetea;. 
bank  of  the  Rhine  also  was  not  safe;  for  several  Mith.  i.  p.  278.)  [V.] 

German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni  and  Franks,  GKRMIHERA,  a place  in  Dacia  which,  fro  it 
harassed  Ganl  by  frequent  invasions,  until  in  the  end  position  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  roust  be  sought  fr 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Rhine,  the  in  the  valley  of  the  Jlaros,  possibly  at  Ssaneru. 
Danube,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Gaul.  Italy,  Spain,  where  there  arc  ruins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
and  even  crossing  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing  rnigeni  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  the  1>t- 
a new  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage,  flippy  a of  Ptolemy  (in.  8.  §8).  [E.B.J.] 

This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century;  GERONTHRAE  or  GEKANTHRAE(r«pwvp*. 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  such  as  the  An-  Pans.  iii.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 6 ; repavBpeu,  Pans,  ii  2. 
gli,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain,  §6;  Steph.  B.  *.v. ; VeptyBpcu,  Hierod.  392,  H: 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic  Kth.  r*povBprinjs),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  &ka- 
population,  established  in  this  island  a new  order  of  ated  in  a commanding  position  upon  the  soath-a^v 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries,  em  face  of  the  mountain  above  the  plain  of  Ha 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  thus  Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  Gherald,  a nml 
governed  by  German  tribes.  town  of  the  middle  ages,  tbe  name  of  which  is  i 

Our  chief  authorities  among  the  ancients  concern-  corruption  of  Geronthrae,  while  its  distance  fnxn  the 
ing  the  ethnography  and  geography  of  Germany  are  site  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  corresponds  to  the  130 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germania,  and  Ptolemy,  stadia  mentioned  by  l’auaanias.  We  learn  from  tbs 
Pliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvi.  1),  same  writer  tlut  Geronthrae  possessed  a temple  ud 
furnishes  much  valuable  information,  although  his  grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a yearly  festival  was  cri*- 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Romans  brated,  from  which  women  were  excluded.  Amend 
with  the  Germans  is  lost.  Besides  these,  Strabo,  the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  0a 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  I>ion  Cassius,  Velleius  Pater-  the  acropolis  stood  a temple  of  Apollo.  (Pios.  it., 
cuius,  Suetonius,  and  others  must  be  consulted.  The  22.  §§  6,  7 ; crrdAa  wtrptya  4r  vp  U pf  ry  w 
works  of  moderns,  especially  Germans,  aro  almost  'AwdAAwor,  Bockh,  Inter,  no.  1334.)  (to  th 
countless;  but  the  principal  ones  are  Cluverius,  Ger-  northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  citadel  am  t’R 
mania  Antigua,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fob;  A.  B.  Wil-  remains  of  a very  ancient  wall ; the  position  at  tie 
helm,  German  ien  u.  seine  Bewakner,  &c.  Naumburg,  agora  is  indicated  by  the  fountains  of  water  tors 
1823;  V >n  Weraebe,  Ubrr  die  Volter  u.  YoUcer - down  the  hill. 

hu minus*  de*  a l ten  Deutschland*,  Hanover,  1825;  Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaean  chia 
Zeuss,  Die  Drutschen  m.  die  Nachbarstdmme  ; which  resisted  for  a long  time  tbe  Dorian  cocqaerr. 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie ; Latham’s  Proles  It  was  at  length  taken  and  oolonised  by  the  Sjj»- 
gamma  and  Epilegamena,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus’s  tans,  along  with  Atnycbte  and  Pharis.  In  the  ti®e 
Germania . An  able  statement  of  the  results  at  of  the  Roman  empire  it  belonged  to  the  EJeotbff.- 
which  these  and  other  inquirers  have  arrived  is  Lacones.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  § 6,  21.  § 7,  22.  § 6)  At 
contained  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Forbiger’s  Handbook  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  ChraOE 
der  alten  Geographic,  Leipzig,  1848.  [L.  S.]  era  it  must  have  been  a market- town  of  some  ia> 

GERMA  NIA  INFERIOR.  [Gallia,  p.  967.1  portance,  since  a Greek  translation  of  the  fdirtrf 
GERMAN  I A SUPERIOR.  [Galua,  p.  967.  j IHocletian,  M De  Prctiis  Renim  YenaKum”  has  be* 
GERMAN  ICO'POLIS  (repjumirdwoAij),  a town  discovered  at  Gherdki.  In  tho  middle  ages  it  was 
in  Bithmia,  not  far  from  Pruaa,  was  in  earlier  times  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  imports 
called  llelgns  or  Hooscoete  (i.e.  &obs  Kolnj,  Plin.  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  Mam, 
v.  40).  A second  town  of  the  same  name  (though  voL  iii.  p.  7,  Peloponnesiaca . pp.  149, 362;  Rubu*. 
Ptol,  v.  4.  § 5,  calls  it  Y*ppav6*o\i\)  is  mentioned  Recherche*,  $c.  p.  95;  Curtins, Peloponncsos,  nLi 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  far  from  Gangra.  (A 'oueU.  29.)  p.  302.) 

This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have  GERONTIS  ARX.  [Cakpioxis  Trusts.] 

been  named  after  Germanicus,  but  none  of  the  coins  GERRHA,  GERRUAEI  (Tega,  Tf#a:  &h 

found  on  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  of  M.  Au-  ri^oiw),  a town  and  people  of  Arabia  Felix,®  the 
relius.  A third  Germanicopolis  was  a town  in  Iaau-  Persian  gulf  (PtoL  vL  7),  between  the  Act aces  c* 
ria  (Hierocl.  p.  709:  Condi.  C haloed,  p.  659  ; the  south,  and  the  Themi  on  the  north.  Stnlvi 
Const.  Porphyr.  de  Them.  i.  13.)  [L.S.]  description  is  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  n>oai- 

GKRMANICUM  MARE(r»pfxa*u«rhr  ’narrat'd*),  “When  yon  have  sailed  along  tbe  coast  of  Arabia 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain  j 2300  stadia  (apparently  from  the  mouth  cf  tl* 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den-  ] I*ersian  gulf,  to  which  he  assigns  a length  of  1(1000 
mark,  and  Sweden  in  the  cast.  (Plin.  iv.  30  ; Ptol.  j stadia),  the  rity  of  Gerrha  lies  in  a deep  gult  where 
ii.  3.  § 5.  viii.  3.  § 2,  6.  § 2.)  [L.  S.]  j Chaldaean  exiles  from  Babylon  inhabit  a salt  coot- 

GERMAN  11  (rfpjMu-ioi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of  i try.  having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  walls  of  which, 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  when  they  are  wasted  by  the  heat  cf  tbe  son.  W 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  has  been  much  dis-  repaired  by  copious  applications  of  sea- water.  Tie 
pnte  among  the  learned  who  these  people  were.  : city  is  distant  200  stadia  firum  the  sea.  Tbebai- 
Tho  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  con-  1 carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spicery,  is  ccadoctei 
nee  tod  with  Car-mania,  now  Kirman.  Agatharchides,  by  the  Gerrhaeans;  Aristobulus,  on  the 
indeed,  calls  the  Carinania  of  Diodorus  (xviii.  6)  says  that  they  traffic  with  Babylon  by  barge, 
and  Strabo  (xiv.  723)  by  the  name  of  Germania  then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Tbaftsaais,  wbetr* 
( Perip . M.  E.  p.  27).  Others,  with  less  probability,  they  commence  the  land-carriage  in  all  directi®-'- 
have  connected  tbe  Germania  with  a people  N.  of  the  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  766.)  Pliny  (vi.  32)  describes  i ** 
Oxus,  which  was  sometimes  called  Erin  an,  and  now  1 a city  of  5 miles  in  circumfrreoce.  with  a w** 
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built  of  square  blocks  of  salt.  D’Anville  first  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modem  El-Katif;  Niebuhr  finds 
its  site  in  the  modem  Koneit  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gran  by  the  Persians  ( Description  de  C Arabic , 
p.  295).  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  the  mins  of  this  once  important  city  “ in 
the  East  India  Company’s  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  authorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  month  of  which  arc 
situated  the  islands  of  Bahrein.”  (Arabia,  vol  ii. 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  this  identification  are  fully 
given  (pp.  216— 221), and  are  interesting  and  plau- 
sible; but  exception  may  bo  taken  to  the  following 
assertion:  “From  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  city  of 
Gerrha  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  position  arc  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Sinus  Gerraicus  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Begin 
Attene  (manifestly  a peninsular  district)  projected 
at  a distance  of  50  Homan  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf.”  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription is  contained  in  the  words  biix*1  ^ 
daAdrmt  bitucoolovs  <ttoSIovs  t)  wu\is,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  “ the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,”  “ or  25 
Roman  miles  from  the  open  tea"  is  a wide  deduction 
from  this  statement;  and  the  position  of  “ the  exten- 
sive rains  of  an  ancient  city,”  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany’s Chart  on  the  coast,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gerrha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  other  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(See  also  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gerrha  ouly  by  Pliny  (vi.32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capeus  on  the  north  and  the  Regio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vices.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
with  the  modern  Gulf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
referred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (Ttfyot,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 12;  Plin.  iv. 
12;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  a river  of  Scythia,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
must  have  been  at  a considerable  distance  up  the 
Borrsthenos,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days’  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Voyage  dam  let 
Steps  <r Astrakhan  et  du  Caucase,  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper , where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fact  a number  of  ancient  tombs  or  u tumuli  " in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tabnak.  (Comp.  Schafarik, 
Sbtv.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Gerrhus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyris  with  modern 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  ( KousJcatcoda ) was  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a steppe  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  comprehending  a space  of  14 
days’  journey,  in  an  eastern  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  NogoL  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruling  hordo  of  the 
fv-ythians  who  were  named  “ royal,”  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con-  i 
sidered  to  be  the  same  as  the  KaiantchaJc.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris;  by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
KaUsntchak , but  the  Outlook.  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(A,  c.).  Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boundary  between  tho  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  the  Pains  Maeotis;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Buges,  whi«h  communi- 
cates with  the  gulf  Coretus  and  the  Pains  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  E. 
of  the  lake  Hugos  or  Byce  (Bi/jo?  \lpvri).  The 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Moloschnija- 
tcoda , which  forms  still  a shallow  lake  or  marsh  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol. 
i.  p.  270;  Renncll,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,  93,  94.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERRHUS.  GERRHI.  [Albania.] 
GERRU'NIUM,  a fortress  of  Phncbates,  a district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  Illyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustins, 
a Roman  officer,  detached  by  Sulpieius,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  Germ- 
nium  (Gertunium  ?)  is  the  same  place  as  the  G ric- 
tus (rtprovs),  a place  oo  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  ScerdelaTdas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  tho 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gf.rus  (r*poot),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius,  is  a different 
place  from  Geminium,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  than  Antipotria 
( Berdt ),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Uzumi  and 
DtvoL  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece , vol.  iii. 
p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERULA'TA  or  GERULA’TIS,  a town  in  l'an- 
nonia,  where  a Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
{/L  Ant.  p.  247;  Not.  Imp.')  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Carlburg  or  Oroszvar , and  some  believe 
it  to  bo  the  same  as  the  town  Xtpr66a\os,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3).  [L.  S.1 

GERUND  A (r«jc>ovv5a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70  : Eth. 
Gerandenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  NE.  corner  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  tho  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  ( Ter), 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a civitas  Latinorum,  be- 
longing to  the  conventua  of  Tarraco.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Pud.,  U.cc.;  I tin.  Ant. 
p.  390 ; Tab.  Pent. ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  42 ; Prudent. 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  parva  ; Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.426.)  [P.  S.] 

GEKU'NTUM  (rtpoinov),  a small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
against  Fa  hi  as,  b.  c.  21 7.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territory  of  Larinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  action  took 
place  in  which  Minucius  was  defeated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol.  iii.  100 — 102,  105,  107: 
Liv.  xxii.  18,  24 — 28.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
Geranium  is  found  in  ancient  writers;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a “ castellum  inops  Apuliae"  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a small  place.  But  its  name 
(written  Geronum)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  Prat.,  which 
places  it  8 M.  P.  from  Larinum,  on  a road  leading 
from  thence  to  Bovianum ; and  thus  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Polybius  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.  P.)  from  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a place  still  called 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and 
AI Ontario,  where  a town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  been  found.  This  position  would  appear  to  bo 
rather  too  noar  Larinum  (from  which  it  is  only  4 
3 a 4 
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miles);  bat  the  evidence  of  the  name  is  certainly 
strong  in  its  favour.  Cluverius  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fortore , which  is  above  16  Roman  miles 
from  L annum,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Luceria.  (Clover,  ttal.  p.  1213;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  12 — 15;  Tria,  Mem.  di  Larino,  pp.  18 — 23; 
Binndo,  ItaL  Illnstr.  p.  421.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAONE,  as  it  appears  in  the 
oblique  case  in  the  Itin.  Jerusalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D’Anville  read  Gadao.  The  Jerusalem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a rood  from  Brig&ntio  (Brianqon) 
to  Susa:  and  it  makes  10  M.  1*.  from  Brigantiutn  to 
Gesdao,  and  9 from  Gesdao  to  Mutatio  ad  Marie. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  makes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Martis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6 M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpb  Cottia  (Mont  Ge~ 
nerre),  and  then  5 M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8 from 
Gascido  to  Ail  Martis.  All  these  numbers  agree 
pretty  well,  and  by  following  the  road  from  Briancrm 
the  position  thus  determined  seems  to  be  Cesano  or 
Sezano  [G.  L.J 

GESHUR.  1.  A people  of  the  sooth  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites  ( Josh. 
xiii.  3),  apparently  contiguous  to  the  Amalekites, 
against  whom  David  made  hostile  incursions  from 
Zildag  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  (I  San*, 
xxvii.  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  half- 
tribe of  Mana&wh.  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (DeuL  til 
14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13),  in  all  which  passages 
they  are  joined  with  the  Maaehathitcs.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshur  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 

the  last  named.  It  was  governed  by  a petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whoe«  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Ainnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
38.  xiv.  23),  his  mother  Maacah  being  daughter  to 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur.  [G.  W.] 

GESOCRIBATE,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a road  from  Julio- 
magus  (Angers)  through  A r antes.  Pannes,  Sulim,  and 
Vorgium.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brest.  [Bri- 
vatks.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  port  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESOXIA.  Floras  (iv.  12)  says  that  Drusus 
established  more  than  fifty  forts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  “ Bon- 
nain  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibus  junxit,  classibusque 
firmavit.”  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Duker's  note.  The  reading  Gesania  is  very 
doubtful ; and  it  b equally  doubtful  wbat  the  true  1 
reading  b:  probably  some  name  ending  in  cum,  so 
that  it  would  be  “ Bonnam  et  G ....cum  pontibus 
junxit."  Cluverius  put  M^gontiacum  in  place  of 
'*  Geaoniam  cum.”  D’Anville  is  here  misJed  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resemblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a place  called  Zons,  as  be  lias  | 
it,  below  Cologne;  and  “ it  seems  that  the  name 
Zons  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gcsodia.” 
[Gesoriacum.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BONO'XIA  (Boulogne),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  says  (iii. 
2):  “ From  the  Osbmii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Morini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacum  ” 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius  } 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet.  Cloud,  c.  17.)  A rood 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  from  Bagacora  (Bwsy). 
through  Castellum  (CasseT)  and  Taruenna  (7"4e- 
rouenne),  to  Gesoriacum.  The  Table  has  the  »a a* 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Gesogiacum  (Gesoria- 
cum)  was  then  called  Bononia.  Ptolemy  (U.  8.  § 3) 
has  “ Gesoriacum,  a naval  place  of  the  Morini,"  be- 
tween Port  us  Itius  and  the  river  Tabudas  or  Ta- 
bu Mas.  But  Boulogne  b south  of  the  Itius.  Plicy 
(ir.  16)  makes  the  shortest  passage  from  Gesoriacum 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P. ; which  is  too  much,  as 
D'Anville  remarks,  whether  we  measure  to  Dover  or 
to  IJythe , where  he  erroneously  supposed  that  Caesar 
landed.  But  Pliny’s  measurement  b probably  made 
to  Rntupiae  (Rickborougk),  near  Sandtrick,  where 
the  Romans  had  a fortified  poet,  and  which  was  their 
landing-place  from  Gallia.  Thb  would  make  Pliny's 
dbtance  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  much. 
Gesoriacum  b also  the  u Portus  Morinanim  Britanm- 
cum  " of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  as  appears  from  hb  giving 
the  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  along  a line  from 
the  Alpes  “ per  Lugdunum  ad  portum  Morinorum 
Britannicum."  There  was  a district  (pagus)  round 
Gesoriacum,  named  from  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (lx.  21)  states  that  the  Roman 
senate  voted  that  a triumphal  arch  should  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain;  and  if  thb  b true,  it  was 
erected  at  Boulogne , or  that  was  the  place  where  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  D’Anville  follows  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  tower  which 
Caligula  erected  on  thb  coast,  whence  he  menaced 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Boulogne . (Sort. 
Calig.  c.  45.)  But  there  b no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  an  old  tower  at  Bou- 
logne near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
speaks  of  the  emjeror  repairing  thb  tower,  and  of 
its  being  an  ancient  construction. 

Walckenaer  (Gtog^ifc.  vol.  L.  p.  454)  observes  that 
there  b no  historical  record  of  the  name  Gesoriacum 
being  changed  to  Bononia ; and  he  presumes  that 
Bononia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  of  a town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  port.  Thb 
conjecture  “ b confirmed  by  a passage  of  Floras  (iv. 
12)  which  no  commentator  or  editor  has  understood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  corruptions  more 
or  lees  improbable."  He  reads  the  passage  thus: 

“ Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  junxit,  clasa- 
b usque  firmavit.”  But  he  does  not  say  what  au- 
thority he  has  for  “ Bononia;"  and  we  have  observed 
[Gesoxiaj  that  the  other  name  b uncertain.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Floras  in  thb  passage  b speak- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  the  great  exploits  of 
Drusus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Lion*,  the  small 
river  of  Boulogne,  b rather  ridiculous.  Thb  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geographer 
lias  discovered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  Portcl,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Boulogne,  and  half  a league  from  the  town,  there 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, a large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  of 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a sarcophagus  of  a single 
piece,  well  worked;  all  which  he  supposes  to  confirm 
hb  conjecture. 

Bononia  b named  Oceanensb  on  a medal  of  Coo- 
stans,  to  dbtingubh  it  from  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  thb  time  the  name  Bononia  was  prol«ablr  the  only 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianus  calls  it  (xx_  9).  and 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a city 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knew  it  was  on  the 
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coast,  Constantino  passed  over  from  Britain  to 
Bononia.  and  this  was  probably  the  regular  landing- 
place  from  Britain  since  the  time  of  Clandins.  It 
appears,  indeed,  os  the  naval  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Caruusius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Armoric  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21.) 

There  are  no  Roman  buildings  at  Boulogne.  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  doubt  a Homan  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury Roman  medals  and  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Boulogne,  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a ciriUis  Ijatina,  in  the  con- 
ventus  of  Tarraco  and  the  province  of  Hisponia 
Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert  conjectures 
thut  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  tho 
Sicoris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  found  bearing  the  names  Aksosexsis 
and  Jkssoxensis.  (Mura tori,  Nov.  Thee.  p.  1021, 
nos.  2,  3 ; Spon.  Mite.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  188  ; Cellar. 
Not  Orb.  vul.  i.  pp.  118,  119  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.S.] 

GETAE.  [Dacla.] 

GETHSE'MANE.  [Jerusalem.] 

GEVl'NI  (rrjowrof),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  European  Surmatia  (iii.  5.  § 24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
Bodini  (BwSirol).  Buchotcinia  is  as  likely  a place 
as  any  for  these  GevinL  The  name  of  this  locality 
is  generally  deduced  from  Buch — Beech  - tree,  so  that 
it=tAe  land  of  the  beeches.  But  the  word  Buch  is 
German;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic.  Now  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  the  root  gevin  to  be  a 
geographical  term  (i.  e.  the  name  of  a tract  of  land), 
we  have  a better  derivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a locality  the  preposition  po  ( bo)= 
on.  Hence  Po-morania  is  the  country  on  the  sea  : 
a population  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-labingi.  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Buchow- 
inia is  the  country  of  the  population  on  the  Gevin 
(jto-gerin)  becomes  allowable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GEZER  (ra£tp),  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi.  10  os  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp.  Judges,  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 
(1  Kings,  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
occurs  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast. 
Consistently  with  this.  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Kusebius  and  St.  Jerome  4 miles  north  of  NicopoUs 
[Kmmaus,  2.]  ( Onomast . s.  c.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadaris  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  J amnia,  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (ReJand,  Palaest. 
pp  434.  678 — 680.)  [G.  W.] 

G1BKAII  (LXX.  raSad:  Eth.  raSaBnijs),  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  raSadaaov\g  by  Josephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  {B.  J.  v.  2.  § 1 ) and  in  another  only  20 
(A  mL  ▼.  2.  § 8).  It  obtained  a bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judges, 
xix.  xx.p  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
wa s the  native  place  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  ( Judges , xix.  13), 
anti  on  the  high  road  to  Nablouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Ramah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  c.)  This  makes 
agaiuat  its  identity  with  the  modern  village  of  Jeba\ 
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1 which  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Geba, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  {See  Isaiah,  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  from  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
, then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Jeba\  and  on  the  direct  Nablouse  road ; and  there  is 
a remarkable  conical  hill, conspicuous  from  Jerusalem, 

| close  to  the  high  road,  about  the  stated  distance 
j from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
| by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself,  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  Tuleil-el-Full  (more  properly  Tell-el- 
Fult)  as  the  representative  of  Gibeah  of  Saul.  ( The- 
ological Beview,  vol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  ra€uvv : Eth.  raSaturtlryjs), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Hivites,  strongly 
fortified ; whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  tbeir  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirali, 
Beeroth,  and  Jirjath-jeariin  : together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  {Josh,  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a priestly  city  {Josh.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  tho  tabernacle  being  pi  ami 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (I  Citron,  xvi.  1.  37 — 40,  xxi. 
29 ; 2 Chron.  i.  2 — 6 ; 1 Kings,  viii.  4,  &c.)  “ Jo- 
sephus, in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gaboon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  nnothcr  at  40 
stadia.  {B.J.  ii.  19.  § I,  Ant.  vii.  11.  § 7.)  Kuse- 
bius places  Gibeon  4 Roman  miles  west  of  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east.  {Onomast.  s.  v.Ta- 
6auiv.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
rupted."  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iL  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  where  the 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  § 1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camel-mad  lie  tween  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  tho  two  Bethoron*, 
we  find  a modem  village  named  d Jib,  situated  on 
a rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  truces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  2J  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a fine  fountain  of  water,  which  discharges 
itself  into  a cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remums 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavern.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  136 — 138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  the 
! great  waters  in  Gibeon”  (xii.  12).  [G.  W.j 

GIBL1TKS.  [Byulor] 

G1FIL  (Joraand.  de  Get.  22 ; Gilpit,  Geog.  Rav.), 
a river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS  {rb  riy\iov  Spot , vul  go  Fly  tor),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaico.  (Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ SO.)  [I\  S.] 

GIGO'NIS  PROM.  (T iyuvts  Stupa,  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  v.  'Wywrls,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 23),  a promontory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Crossaca,  in  Macedonia,  with  a 
town  Gigonus  (rtTwvor,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
i Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiccas.  marched  in  three  days  from  Beraea.  (Thuc. 
i.  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
j Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Caj* 
i Aencium,  the  great  Karabumu ; hence  its  situation 
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was  nearly  that  o<  Cape  A panomi.  (Leake,  North-  | 
em  Greece,  rol.  iii.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGONUS.  [Giooxis  Prom.] 

GIGURRI.  [Aotures.] 

G1H0N.  [Jerusalem.] 

GILBOA  MOMS  (r*\€oxA  opos),  a low  mountain 
district  to  the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  Ead  melon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  infamous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  under  Saul  and  Jonathan,  by 
the  Philistine  hosts.  (1  Sam,  xxviii.  4,  xxxi.)  From 
this  fact  they  are  called  Spy  &AA oQvKtav  (alienige- 
narum  m on  tea)  by  Eusebius,  who  places  them  six 
miles  from  Scythopolis,  where  a large  village  named 
Gelbus  (r*A$ooi)  existed  in  his  day.  This  village 
still  exists,  under  the  name  of  Jelbdn , and  serves  to 
identify  the  mountain  tract  which  it  occupies  as  the 
Mount  Gilboa  of  Scripture.  The  read  from  Beitan 
(Scythopolis)  to  Jenin  passes  near  this  village,  and 
over  the  mountains.  (Robinson.  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  157, 170.)  The  village  of  Jtlbun,  however,  “lies 
south  of  Takooab,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  side,  as  it  is  marked  in 
Robinson's  map.”  (Dr.  Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
City.  vol.  i.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.  [pALAESTTRA.] 

GILGAL  (rdVyaAa,  LXX.;  roAya-v  and  Fa  Anyth', 
Euseb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
creasing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  “in  the  east  border  of  Jericho.” 

( Josh.  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  renewed, 
from  which  last  circumstance  the  place  derived  its 
name.  “ This  day  havo  I rolled  away  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  from  off  you  ; wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Gilgal  (i.  e.  rolling)  unto  this  day." 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Joshua  during  the  subjugation  of  the  land  (ix.  6, 
x.  6.  43),  and  was  probably  invested  with  a sacred 
character  from  that  time  forward  : for  there  Samuel 
judged,  in  his  annual  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16);  there 
he  publicly  inaugurated  the  kingdom  (xi.  14,  15) ; 
and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  offer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiii.  4, 
ficc.).  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  2 miles  from 
Jericho  ( Onomast . t.  r.);  but  Josephus,  with  greater 
show  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  (Ant.  v.  1.  § 4).  It  was 
a desert  place  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
conntry.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  tho  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 
clearly  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2 Kings,  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  with  the  one  above  noticed.  Eusebius 
alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  (j.  t?.), 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  large  modern  village 
of  Jilgilia,  to  the  left  of  the  Nablus  road,  nbout  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
81,  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
Jlent.  xi.  29,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim ; a notable  difficulty,  which  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  transferring  these 
mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modern  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  coast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  “ the  Gilgal  of  Nehcmiah,  xii.  29  and 
of  1 Macc.  ix.  2 may  be  referred  to  the  place  bo 
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J called  in  the  western  plain,  near  Antipatris.  (2JA, 
Ret.  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W.j 

GILIGAMMAE  (rihiydfipeu,  Herod,  ir.  161» ; 
ri\tydfx€cu,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  a Libyan  people,  who 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Libya,  W.  of  tb# 
Adyrmachidae,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Aphrodi»iai, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Cyrene;  but  were  afterwards  posLni 
back  by  the  Greek  settlers  to  the  inner  parts 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  [P.  S.] 

GIN  DANES  (rivUaver  or  IV&u'cs),  a Libyan 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Macak,  and  S.  of  the 
Tripolis  in  the  Ilegio  Syrtica;  and  of  whose  custom* 
some  carious  particulars  are  given  by  Herodotus 
(iv,  176  ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.).  [P.  &.] 

GINDAKUS  (HVSopoj),  a city  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  Ctkkhestica  : an  acropolis,  and  resort  of 
robbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Pfciiemy, 
however,  places  a city  of  this  name  in  the  district 
of  Seloucis  (v.  1 5).  [G.  W.] 

GIR  FL.;  GIRA  METROPOLIS.  [Libya.] 
GIKBA.  [Mkrirx.] 

GIRGASHITES  (rep7e<rcuot),  one  of  the  seven 
idolatrous  nations  descended  from  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Israel 
(Joth.  xxiv.  II).  They  do  not  occur  in  the  lists  in 
Exodus , iii.  8,  17,  or  Deuteronomy,  xx.  17;  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  their  position  in  Paiaestine. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a family  cf 
the  tribo  of  the  Hirites;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  places 
w here  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  they  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  in- 
serted, the  Uivites  are  omitted.  [G.  W.] 

GIRG1RI  M.  (t&  ripyipt  Tiprprpii  opoj),  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cnnr?8.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  §§  II,  17.)  It  is  probably  the  Mons  Gyri  t£ 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  Gratlaruu  Collar  of  He- 
rodotus. [P.  S.] 

GITANAE,  a town  of  Epirus,  described  by  Livy 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  1 0 miles  from  the 
coast.  (Liv.  xlii.  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  therefore  been  con- 
jectured that  the  word  is  a corrupt  form  of  Cbyton, 
w hich  Ephorus  spoke  of  as  a place  in  Epirus  colo- 
nised by  the  Clazomenii.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Xi nit ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  76.) 

G1TTITES  (r<0alof),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  (2£ehb. 
vi.  10,  11,  xxi.  19.)  [Gath.] 

GLANDIMA'RIUM.  [Gallakcia.] 

GLAN1S.  [Claris.] 

GLANNIBAXTA,  in  Britain,  the  form  in  the 
NotitiaofClanoventum.  [Clarovertum.]  [R.GJLJ 
GLANUM  (rAay<fo«  : Eth.  Clonic  us),  is  one  of 
the  five  towns  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 15)  meotioes 
in  the  country  of  the  Salves  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppida  La- 
tina of  Narboncnsis,  and  calls  it  Glanutn  Livii,  a 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livius  Drusus,  who 
settled  a colony  here  about  b.  c.  4.  Glanum  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Cabellio 
(Cavaillon)  to  Arelatc  (Arles):  it  is  16  M.  P.  from 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  12  from  Glanum  to  Ema- 
ginum.  [Erragirum.]  The  Table  Lis  the  same 
route  and  the  same  names, — but  it  makes  12  M P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  8 from  Glanum  to 
Emaginum  ; and  these  distances  appear  to  be 
correct.  Glanum  is  the  village  of  St.  Remi , which 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  there  with  the 
words  “ Kcipublieae  Glanicorum*'  on  it.  The  exact 
site  of  Glanum  is  above  a mile  south  of  St.  Reni, 
near  which  there  are  at  present,  in  a good  state  of 
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preservation,  a Roman  mausoleum,  and  also  a Roman 
triumphal  arch,  which  are  engraved  in  several  works. 
(Mem.  del  Acad.  tom.  vii.  p.263;  Millin,  Voyage 
dans  lee  Depart.  Mvridionaux,  tom.  iii.  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  fig.  1.) 

The  triumphal  arch  is  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  contains  eight  columns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  or  four  on  each  front;  and  four  bas-reliefs 
without  inscriptions : the  figures,  which  are  above 
six  feet  high,  represent  captives  chained,  men  and 
women ; only  two  heads  are  entire.  A garland  of 
leaves  and  fruits,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  orna- 
ments tho  archivolt.  In  the  intercolumniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  consoles,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  building,  which  is 
called  a mausoleum,  is  about  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
a square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  and  consisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a qua- 
drangular stylobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  face 
of  which  is  a bas-relief.  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a circular  basement,  above 
which  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  by  an  entablature,  above  which 
is  a kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  have  been  restored ; but, 
as  generally  hap|*ns,  the  heads  make  a miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it.  Bat  it  has  the  following  inscription, 
as  reported  in  a recent  work : sex.  l m.  ivlif.i 
c.  F.  parentibvs.  svEis.  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Sextus,  Lucias,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
the  c.  f.  signify  “ curaverunt  faciendum.”  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  “ fecerunt”  or  “ fecit”  is  the 
common  expression ; but  “ faciendum  curaverunt  ” 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inter.  Ant.,  Sfc.,  Romae,  1699, 
p.  .358,  &c.)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  c.  before  the  f.  It  is  a con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  arm, 
and  that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galii  to  take 
the  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galii  whose  ancestors  had  received  some 
favour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  tho  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a late  period  of  the  empire; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Mass  ilia  and  the  legend  rAou'iicwi',  from 
which  wo  may  conclude  that  this  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Massilia.  (D’Anville,  A otice,Src.; 
Walckenacr,  Gcog.,lfc.  voL  ii.  p.  214 ; Ukcrt,  Gallien , 
p.  435 ; Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voyageur, 
\c.)  [G.L.] 

GLA'PIIYRAE  (rXa<^upaO,  a town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Bocbe  and  Iolcos 
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(71  ii.  712;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  but  of  which  tho 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruins 
situated  upon  ono  of  the  hills  above  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Kiiprena,  between  Boebe  and  Iolcos.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  ( TAaoKawra i, 
or  rA avoai,  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Porus. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicae 
by  Aristobulus,  and  Glausac  by  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
GLAUCONNK'SUS.  [Euboea,  p.  872,  a.] 
GLAUCUS  (rAaCaos).  There  are  no  less  than 
four  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1.  A tribu- 
tary of  the  Phasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tchorocsou. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the  Apsorrhus  or 
Acampris,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 7.) 
3.  A tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A river  in  Lycia,  on  the  frontier  of 

Cana,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehniasus, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Sinus  Glaucus. 
(Plin.  vi.  29  ; Quint.  Smyrn.  Posthom.  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modern  name  of  the  bay 
is  Makri.  Steph.  B.  mentions  a Stums  T\avKou, 
which  was  probably  a place  on  tho  banks  of  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS,  a river  of  Achaia.  [Achaia,  p. 
13,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.  [Austeravia.] 

GLINDITIONES,  a people  or  town  of  Illyricum 
(Plin.  iii.  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljubinje  in 
the  IJerzegotdna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  ( TAnrat  or  rA looas:  Eth.  rAurdvriot'), 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  Plataea  (II.  ii.  504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  tho  Argive 
chiefs  were  buried  who  fell  in  the  battle.  (Paus.  i. 
44.  § 4,  ix.  5.  § 13,  ix.  8.  § 6,  ix.  9.  § 4,  ix.  19. 
§ 2.)  Patisanias,  in  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalcis,  says  that  Glisas  was  situated  be- 
yond Tcumessus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Hy- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  tho  torrent  Thermodon. 
(Paus.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  places  it 
on  Mt.  Ilypatus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  PlatandH , above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Siamatd,  the  ancient  Uypatus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.  [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  L1MEN.  [Acheron,  p.  19,  a.] 

GLY'PPIA  or  GLY'MPIA  (rAvmria,  Paus.  iii. 

. 22.  § 8),  a village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis.  Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias,  who  simply  describes  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  appears  to  bo  the  same 
| place  as  the  fortress  called  r\vfivtis  by  Polybius, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeia  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Messeuians  were 
defeated  here  in  b.  c.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
. they  were  endeavouring,  by  a round-about  march 
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from  Tegea.  to  penetrate  into  the  Boot  hem  valley  of 
the  Eurolas.  (Polyb.  v.  20.)  It  is  also  mentioned 
on  another  occasion  by  Polybius  (iv.  36).  The  an- 
cient town  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hellenic 
remains  at  LympiAda,  which  is  probably  a corruption 
of  the  ancient  name.  The  district  south  of  Lytn- 
piAda  is  called  O' lympo-khoria,  which  name  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  bore  the  name  of  Olympus  in  ancient 
times.  Leake  indeed  conjectures  that  r\vpvla  was 
the  ancient  local  form  of  OKvuvia,  and  consequently 
that  Lympidda  and  (7 lympo- khoria  may  both  origi- 
nate in  the  same  ancient  name  Olympia  having  the 
local  form  of  Glympia.  (Boblaye,  Recherche*,  tfc. 
p.  362 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  362  ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSUS.  [Orates.] 

GOBAEUM  (TAtater  fuepor),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  § 1)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  it  is  the 
most  western  part  of  Gallia.  D’Anville  concludes 
tliat  it  is  Finistere  or  Mahd,  commonly  called 
Pointe  St.  Mathieu.  It  is  certainly  some  point 
between  the  Pointe  de  Penmarche  and  the  place 
where  the  French  coast  turns  east.  Gossellin  and 
others  make  it  the  cape  on  which  stands  the  light 
of  Attdieme,  and  which  terminates  on  the  east  the 
road  of  Gob-estan.  In  such  a case  as  this  the  name 
helps  to  a probable  conclusion.  [G.  L.] 

G0BANN10,in  Britain, mentioned  in  the  12th  Iti- 
nerary. prohabl y = Aber-^a rmny  in  Wales.  fR.G.L.] 
GOG  ANA  (rdyvo,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  38),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Persia,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  or 
torrent  called  the  Areon.  It  is  now  called  Konkun. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  L p.  385.)  [V.] 

GOG  ARE 'XE  (r 'otyapyvii),  a canton  of  Armenia, 
which  Strabo  (xi  p.  528)  places  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  same  ns  the  Armenian  Koukar  or 
Kotckarkh,  and  is  represented  by  the  modern 
A khaltskhai,  lying  between  Curia,  Tmiretia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  river  JoraL  St.  Martin  (A/m.  sur 
l Armcnie,  vd.  L p.  81)  corrects  tlie  reading  'fl€a- 
prjvoi  in  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  (*.  p.)  into  rVya- 
pijvol.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (roAyof : Eth.  rA\yi os,  ro\y!a,  ToA- 
yvjis,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  Cyprus,  famous  for  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  (Theocr.  xv.  100;  Lycophr. 
589;  Catull.  xxxvi.  15,  Nupt.  Pel.  et  The L 96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  even 
before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapenor. 
(Pausan  riii.  5.  § 2.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  35);  bnt  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel, Kypros,  vol.  L p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  [E.B.J.] 
GOLGOTHA  MONS.  [Jekcsalem.] 

GOLOE.  [Castle.] 

GOMPHI  (rd/t^oi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  437;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r. : Eth.  ropipos,  Vo  pip*  vs,  Gomphensis),  a town 
of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  a tributaiy 
of  the  Peneius,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Athamania 
and  Dobpia.  Its  position  made  it  a place  of  histori- 
cal importance,  since  it  guarded  two  of  the  chief 
passes  into  the  Thessalian  plains:  “ that  of  Musdki,  j 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  Dolopia,  ' 
and  the  pass  of  Porte. s,  at  a distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Athamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
vince to  Ambracia.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 
iv.  p.  521.)  In  the  war  against  Philip,  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  iu  co-operation  with  the  Ro- 
man consul  FUmininus,  having  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  (“  Fauces  angustae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
Thessaliam  dirimunt ”),  first  t.ok  Pbeca,  a town 
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[ lying  between  the  pass  and  Gompbi,  and  then  Gonv 
I phi  itself,  n.  c,  198.  The  possession  of  this  plats 
j was  of  great  importance  to  Flamininna,  since  h x- 
| cured  him  a communication  with  the  Ambracian 
i gulf,  from  which  he  derived  his  supplies.  The  route 
''  from  Gomphi  to  Ambracia  is  described  by  Livy  as 
; very  short  but  extremely  difficult  The  capture  of 
Gomphi  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  towns 
named  Argents,  Pherinum,  Thimarnm,  Lisina*, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  the  position  of  which  is  quite 
uncertain.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14,  15.)  When  Athamanu 
revolted  from  Philip  in  B.  c.  189,  he  marched  into 
their  country  by  the  above-mentioned  pass,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  (Liv.  xzxriiL  2.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  same 
route  that  the  Roman  consul  Q.  Marcias  Philippes 
marched  from  Ambracia  into  Thessaly  in  b.  C.  169. 
(Lir.  xliT.  1.)  In  the  campaign  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  in  b.  c.  48,  the  inhabitants  of  Gomphi, 
having  heard  of  Caesar's  repulse  at  Dyrrhachicm, 
shut  their  gates  against  him,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  from  Aeginium  ; but  he  took  the  place  by  as- 
sault in  a few  hours.  Caesar,  in  his  account  of 
these  events,  describes  Gomphi  os  the  **  first  town  in 
Thessaly  to  those  coming  from  Epirus."  (Cats. 
B.  C.  iu.  80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
51.) 

The  Greek  geographer  Meletius  placed  Gomphi  at 
Stag  us,  bat,  from  an  inscription  found  at  Stages,  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  the  site  of  Aeginium.  [A&oi- 
H1U1C.]  Leake,  however,  has  shown  that  Gomphi 
is  represented  by  Episkopf,  which  is  the  name  of 
an  uncultivated  height  lying  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bliuri,  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  are  still  sou* 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  modem  name  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  a l*isbo]>- 
ric  in  later  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  642.)  Leake  places 
Pbeca  at  a small  village  called  Bletzi,  midway  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Episkopf  and  the  pass  of  Porte s. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519.  seq.) 
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GO'NGALAE.  [Libya.] 

GO'NGYLUS.  [Sf.llasia.] 
GONNO-CONDYLON.  [Condylox.] 
GONNUS  or  GONXI  (Torvos,  Herod.,  Strab. ; 
rd*vo«.  Polyb.,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  T6mos,  also  r#ww, 
roraTaj,  Steph.  B.  t.  e.).  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Greek  critics,  from  G»*nneu% 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  (/£  ii.  748;  Steph.  B.#.  r. 
rorvoi)  Its  position  made  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  north  of  Thessaly.  It  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Peneius,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  only  two  passes  by  which  an  enemy  can  pene- 
trate into  Thessaly  from  the  north.  The  celebrated 
vale  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow  at  Gonni ; and  the 
pass  across  Mt.  Olympus  a little  to  the  west  of 
Tempe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  Gonni.  It  was  by 
the  latter  rente  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  entered 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  173.)  The  position  of 
Gonni  with  respect  to  Tempe  is  clearly  shown  by 
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the  numerous  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
Livy.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  b.  c. 
197,  Philip  fled  in  barte  to  Tempe,  bnt  halted  a 
day  at  Gonni,  to  receive  such  of  his  troops  as  might 
have  survived  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10;  Polyb. 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  against  Antiochus,  in  b.  c. 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trius, had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a portion 
of  the  lk) man  army  under  the  command  of  App. 
Claudius  marched  through  the  pass  across  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, and  thus  arrived  at  Gonni.  On  this  occasion 
Livy  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  from  Larissa, 
and  describes  it  as  situated  “ in  ipsis  fancibns  saltus 
quae  Tempe  appellantur.”  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  In 
B.  c.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus;  and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man consul  Licinius  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  xlii.  54,  67.)  Gonni 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  bnt  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  440;  PtoL  iii.  13.  § 42). 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a place 
called  LgkAstomo , or  the  “ Wolf s Month,"  in  the 
vale  of  DertU,  at  the  foot  cf  a point  of  Mt.  Olympus, 
about  a mile  from  the  Peneius.  Hero  are  some  re- 
mains of  a Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
a later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Ltcostomium  (AvkootA/uov),  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Cantacuz.  ii.  28,  iv.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  Gonni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  388.) 

GONOESSA,  GONUSSA.  [Pallexk.J 

GOPHNA  (rd^eo,  Joseph.;  rowpva,  Ptol.),  a town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  tho  country  of  Benjamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchics  (Fo<p~ 
v truth  ro-wapx h»,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 5 ; “ to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,"  Plin.  v.  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joins  it  with  Arcahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassius  and  reduced  to  slavery  {Ant.  xiv. 
11.  § 2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a decree  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2,3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  {B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9),  and, 
as  Titus  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caesareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  § 1). 
Eusebius  makes  it  the  QApa-yt  BArpvoi,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, — its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  — (from  )DI,  a vine),  which 
proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
(Nablouse),  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Jufna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
valleys,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Roman  rood  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
grapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  77 — 79.)  [G.  W.] 

GO'RDIUM  (rdpfliov),  a town  of  P.ithynia,  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Saugarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  Juliupolis.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings:  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  568)  it  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a mere 
village  it  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rebuilt  and 
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enlarged  in  the  time  of  Augustns  nnder  the  name  of 
Jnliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  L c.  p.  574 ; Polyb.  xxii. 
20;  Liv.  xxxviil  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 14.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Soopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  de  Atd.  v.  4.) 
Gordinm  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
Alexanders  cutting  the  famous  Gordian  knot.  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  king  Gordius.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  29,  ii.  3;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  1,  12  ; Justin,  xi. 
7.)  [IS.] 

GORDIUTI'CHOS  ( ropSlou  rt?xoi),  a town  in 
Caria,  ono  day’s  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
13.)  Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Gor- 
dius, a son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  [L.  S.1 

GORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NI.  [Cordyexe.] 
GORGON  or  URGO  (F opr f Art),  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  Gorgona ),  a small  island  in  tho  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  Etruria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Urgo  by  Pliny  and  Mela ; but 
Rutiliua,  who  describes  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (/.  c.),  as  well  as  by  its  modern 
name  of  Gorgona.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ; Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 19;  Rutil.  Jtin.  i.  515.)  It  is  a small  island,  only 
about  8 miles  in  circumference,  but  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  renders 
it  a conspicuous  object  from  a distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livorno  is  the  islet  of  Meloria, 
a mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
of  Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GO'RGYLUS.  [Laconia.] 

GORNEAS,  a fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  45),  which  D’Anville  identifies  with 
KhotHen.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GORTYN,  GOBTYNA  (Fop-tv*,  rAprvva:  Kth. 
ToprCvioi),  a town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  Toprvv  (11.  il  646, 
0</.iii.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  TApivva 
(comp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp.  Mtlam , vol  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  ».)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  (A dpuraa)  and  Creinnia  (K phpvia). 

This  important  city  was  next  to  Cnossus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a league  which  enabled 
them  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  considerable  size, 
since  Strabo  ( Lc .)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  ho  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begun  to  en  • 
close  it  with  fn»h  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8 stadia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ii.  85).  In  b.  c.  201,  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Plut.  Philop.  13.)  In  b.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  nnder  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a common  name 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a plain  watered  by  the  river  I.e- 
Ihietu,  and  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harbours, 
Lebena  and  Metallum  (Strab.  /.  c.),  and  is  men- 
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tiooed  by  Pliny  (iv.  20),  Bcylax  (p.  19),  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  § 10),  and  Ilierocles,  who  commenced  liis 
tour  of  the  inland  with  this  place. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyna,  the  fountain  of 
Sauros  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  poplars 
which  bore  fruits  (Thcophrast.  II.  P.  iii.  5);  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lethaeus  was  another  famous 
spring,  which  the  naturalists  said  was  shaded  by  a 
plane-tree,  which  retained  its  foliage  through  the 
winter,  and  which  the  people  believed  to  have  covered 
the  marriage-bed  of  Eoropft  and  the  metamorphosed 
Zeus.  (Thcophrast.  II.  P.  i.  15;  Varr.  tie  He  Rustic. 
L 7;  Plin.  xii.  1.) 

The  ruins  of  Gortyna,  as  they  existed  previously, 
have  been  described  more  or  less  diffusely  by  various 
writers  (Bolon,  Les  Observ.  des  plus  Singul.  p.  8; 
Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  pp.  58 — 64;  Po- 
cocke,  Trap.  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  pp.  252 — 255  ; Savary, 
iMtres  stir  la  Greet , xxiii.)  ; their  statements, 
along  with  the  full  account  of  the  Venetian  MS.  of 
the  16th  century,  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277—286.  The 
site  of  Gortyna  cannot,  till  the  survey  of  the  island 
is  completed,  be  made  out,  but  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  295)  has  placed  it  near  the  modern  lia- 
yhius  Jjheka,  where  the  ten  Saints  of  Gortyna,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Uccius  (comp.  Cornelius,  Crcta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp. 
156 — 166).  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  cavern 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  Memoirs , vol.  ii.  pp. 
402—406)  lias  conjectured  to  be  the  far-famed  la- 
byrinth ; hut  as  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of 
Claudian  (SexL  Cons.  lion.  634),  who,  probably, 
used  the  name  of  the  town  as  equivalent  to  Cretan, 
are  unanimous  in  fixing  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur 
at  Cnossus,  the  identification  must  be  presumed  to 
be  purely  fanciful.  The  coins  of  Gortyna  are  of  very 
ancient  workmanship.  Besides  the  autonomous,  there 
are  numerous  imperial  coins,  ranging  from  Augus- 
tus to  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  312;  Sestini, 
p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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GOKTY’NIA  (ropTvria,  r op&ovia:  Eth.  Top&v- 
mirrjj,  Steph.  B.;  Top 5 rjri a,  ropbovrta,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 39).  a place  in  Macedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitalces 
passed  in  their  march  between  Idomene  and  the 
plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella  (Time.  ii.  100).  Hence 
its  position  must  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river  Ax: us.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii 
p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOKTY'NIUS.  [Gortys.] 

GOBTYS,  or  GORTYNA  (Tdpvvj,  Paus,  viii. 
27.  § 4 ; rdpri/ro,  Pans.  v.  7.  § 1,  Pol.  iv.  60.  § 3, 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynuria,  situated  near  the  river  Gortynius  (Top- 
ri/viof),  also  called  Lusius  (Aownos)  nearer  its 
sources,  which  was  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gortys,  a son 
of  Styinphalus,  and  is  described  by  Paosauias  as  a 
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village  in  his  time,  though  it  had  formerly  been  a 
considerable  city.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  npon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city  iu  e.  c.  371 ; but  it  must  have  continued 
to  he  a place  of  some  importance,  since  Polybius 
says  that  it  was  taken  by  Eoripidas,  the  general  of 
the  Eleians,  in  the  Social  War,  n.  c.  219.  At  that 
time  it  was  subject  to  Tbelpusa.  It  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Asdepius,  built  of  Peotefic 
marble,  and  containing  statues  of  Asclepius  and 
Hygicia  by  Scopes.  Cicero  alludes  to  this  use  fie, 
when  he  says  (de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22)  that  near  the 
river  Lusius  was  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  Aeca- 
lapii,  of  whom  he  reckoned  throe.  Its  ruins  are 
seen  upon  a height  near  the  village  of  Atsiboia. 
There  are  still  remains  of  its  principal  gate  and  of 
its  walls,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonry.  (Taos, 
v.  7.  § 1,  viii.  4.  $ 8,  viii.  27.  § 4,  28.  §§  1,1; 
Pol.,  Plin.  U.  cc. ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  24, 
Pcloponnesiaca,  p.  233  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesus, 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  seq.) 

GORY  A ( Tsipva , Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 43),  the  capital 
of  the  small  district  of  Goryaea  (Tiepocua,  Ptol.  viL 
1.  § 42),  in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kusk,  to  the  N.  of  the  Panjab , on  the  banks  of  the 
Suastns,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Cophes,  or 
River  of  Cdbul.  The  Suastus  is,  doubtless,  the  £»- 
rastu,  or  Sutcad  (Lassen's  Karte  r.  Alt- Indies). 
There  is  a manifest  connection  between  this  place 
and  its  territory  and  the  Guraei  and  Guraeus.  and 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the 
same  people  and  localities.  In  Arrian  (ir.  25), 
Alexander  crosses  the  Guraeus  (T ovpaios)  with  *oc« 
difficulty,  and  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Guraei  (Toi/paloi),  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Asa- 
ceni  or  Aspasii  (Afrofco.)  Here  the  Suastus  and 
Guraeus  are  probably  the  same,  and,  as  Furtnger 
suggests,  only  other  names  for  the  Cho&spes  or 
Khondr,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tbe  Cophes  or 
Cdbul  river  from  the  north.  In  another  place,  Ar- 
rian distinguishes  the  two  rivers;  stating  that  tbe 
Cophes  flowed  into  Peucelaotb,  carrying  with  it  its 
tributaries,  tbe  M&kmantus,  Soastus,  and  Gama 
(Topdia,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4).  In  Laden's  Map  ap- 
pears a stream  called  the  Gauri,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Suvastu,  which  probably  represents  the  position 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  the  Mahibhirata 
are  found  Sdvastu,  Giiun.  and  Campani — rivers  of 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  second  is  no  doubt  tbe 
Greek  Guraeus.  Pott  suggest*  another  derivation, 
which  seems  much  less  probable  (Etym.  Eorsck. 
p.  xlri.)  [V.] 

GORYAEA  [Coma]. 

GORYS  (raipor,  Strab.  xv.  p.  697),  a small  town 
of  Bactriana,  near  the  junction  of  the  Cboospes  and 
Cophes.  The  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  very  corrupt,  and  has  led  to  various  read- 
ings. Tbe  older  editions  read  rapd  r*rpuSoAif» 
woAir,  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  name  of  the 
place.  The  later  ones  of  Coray,  Groskurd,  and 
Kramer  have  wapd  Tupt/Si  &AAtjk  woAiv,  which  seems 
to  be  a preferable  reading,  and  gives  Gorys  for  the 
name  of  the  place.  The  similarity  of  the  sound, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  suggest  a con- 
nection between  it  and  Gorva.  [V.] 

GOTH  I,  GOTONES,  GOTHONRS,  GUTAE, 
GUTTONES  (Tcrrfloi,  rdwoi,  Tovr^oi,  ri^wni), 
a tribe  of  Germans,  noticed  even  by  Pytbeas  of 
Marseilles,  in  his  account  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.)  According  to  him,  they 
dwelt  about  the  Acstuarium  Oceani  Mentoootnou 
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(the  Frische  flaff).  Tacitus  ( Germ.  43),  who 
places  them  beyond  the  Lygii,  that  is,  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  the  same  district, 
though  he  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 20)  men- 
tions them  under  the  name  of  TvQwvt*  as  a Sar- 
mntian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  east  of  the 
Vistula,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends; 
so  tliat  he,  too,  docs  not  place  them  on  the  sea-coast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  Huiontt  (Bou- 
Twrii)  as  a tribe  subject  to  king  Maroboduas,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catualda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  62).  The  later  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gothi , does  not  occur  until  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (Spartian.  Carac.  10,  Antonin. 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  Gutthiuda.  which  is  preserved  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  Braunsberg 
or  Hoiligenbcil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Carac.  10)  ; 
Alexander  Sevcrus  soon  discovered  tliat  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  of  Dacia; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
as  determined  a hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  Sormatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  for  example,  in 
Procopius,  Capitolinas,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  even 
by  their  own  historian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippas  (a.  n.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
session of  Dacia,  and  laid  siego  to  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia  Socundn,  which  purchased  peace 
for  a large  sum  of  money.  (Jornand.  dc  Reb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Moesia  : in  a.d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Dccins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haetnus.  (Jornand. 
/.  c.  18 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Goths  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  os  Thermopylae ; but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
northward:  in  Moesia,  however, they  defeated  Decius 
a second  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
A brut  urn  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  i.  23;  Aurel. 
Viet,  dc  Cat*.  29,  Kpit.  29  ; Syncell.  p.  375; 
Zonar.  sii.  20, foil.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine ; and  having  become  possessed  of 
a Beet,  they  sailed  in  A.  n.  253  with  a large  number 
of  boats  against  Pityua.  Meeting  with  a powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  the  siege ; but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  the  town.  Trapezus  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate ; and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  a.  d.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  un- 
dertook a fresh  expedition  against  the  Thracian 
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Bosporus,  in  which  they  conquered  Chalcedon,  Ni- 
comedeia,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cius.  A 
third  expedition,  undertaken  with  a fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyzicus,  which  they  destroyed ; then 
sailed  down  the  Aegean,  and  made  a descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus as  far  as  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a fearful  manner,  and  Illyricum  was  lite- 
rally ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danulie  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euxine  : the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  they  also  returned 
home.  (Zosim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebell.  Poll.  Gallien. 
5,6,  13;  Jornand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  20;  One.  vii. 
22;  Syncell.  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalonica.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  a.  d.  269,  gained  a brilliant  victory 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gothicut.  (Trebell.  Poll. 
Claud.  8.  full.;  Zoeim.  i.  43,  folk;  Zonar.  xii.  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  two  successors  of  Claudius;  and  Au« 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  A.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Zosim.  i.  48, 
full.;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Ruf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxL 
6.)  There  now  followed  a period  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  i.  53;  Vopisc.  Tacit.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantine  had  overcome  all  his 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  6oon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21 ; Jornand.  21.)  In  a.  d.  332  their  king  Araric 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Constantine  he  was  successful;  but  in  a second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a peace.  The  consequence  was,  tliat 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  family  of  Constantine  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  throne,  tliat  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  uj*>n  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  llennnnric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Yalens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a war  against  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  years 
I (from  a.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
i battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
jeace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  blare,  xxxvii.  4,  5;  Thcmist.  Oral. 
x.  p.  129,  foil.)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
tbe  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  ami 
protect  them  against  the  barbarians ; in  a.  i>.  37 5 
they  accordingly  crossed  tho  Danube  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigcm  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  udmission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  with  their  king  At  ha- 
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naric.  Tho  Visigoths,  when  settled  in  lloeih,  were 
insolently  treated  by  their  protectors,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  Roman 
general  Lnpicinus,  traversed  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and,  conjointly  with  the  bonds  of  Goths  that 
served  in  the  Roman  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  the  Roman  army  near  Adria- 
nople,  when*  the  emperor  Valens  himself  lost  his 
life,  a.  n.  378.  The  Visigoths  then  appeared  before 
Constantinople,  but  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  os  the  Julian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  they  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north ; and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters  j 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Joroand.  26),  for  their  num- 
hers  were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north,  and  the  coart  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire. (Oroa.  vi i.  34;  Socrat.  v.  10;  Thcmist,  OraL 
xvi.  p.  252,  foil.;  Zorim.  iv.  56.)  Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  empire;  but  after  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.  (Zosim.  v. 
5,  foil.  26.)  In  the  meantime  Gains,  another  cliief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.  (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil.;  So- 
crat. vi.  6.)  After  this  Alaric  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Dux  Illyrici , 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  Imt  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  A.  D.  400.  (Claudian, 
d?  BelL  Gtt.  535  ; Jornand.  29  ; Oros.  vii.  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagaisus, 
who,  in  a.  d.  405.  crossed  the  Alps  with  a numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  himself  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  hail  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Rome  Alaric  turned  to  tho  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  A.D.  4 1 2 the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them;  after  having  remained  there  for  a short  time, 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athanlf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tolosa  to  the  ocean.  The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  tho  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Kuric.  The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  tho  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Burdigala  ; but  after  Euric’s 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  writ  bin  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected  ; but  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
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crossing  the  Danube  notwithstanding,  and  jabei 
Fridigem,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, they  marched  into  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc. 
xxxL  5,  12;  Jornand.  27.)  In  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, when  the  Visigoths  had  become  recor.aird 
with  the  Romans,  there  appeared  a new  hast  of  Os- 
trogoths about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  hat  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  they  were  completely 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  (Zosim.  iv.  35 ; Claudian, 
de  IV.  Con*.  Hon.  623,  foil.)  During  the  a&cezki- 
ancy  of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  them- 
selves commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  but  joined  Attila  in  his  expedition  into 
Gaul.  (Jornand.  38.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Huns  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Pannonia. 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  empire 
was  in  fact  obliged  to  purchase  their  peace  with 
large  sums  of  money.  But  after  some  time  tbe 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Italy; 
bat  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor 
Glycerius  by  presents,  quitted  tbe  country  to  join 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west.  In  the  meantime  other 
hosts  under  different  leaders  traversed  the  Lasers 
empire,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try between  tl»e  Lower  Danube  and  Mount  Haemus, 
in  the  very  heart  of  tbe  empire.  The  town  of  Xova 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  a.  d.  489,  on  the  instigation 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  grand  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Paly. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  kingdom  «c 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upon  tbe 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  The  new  empire 
was  so  powerful  tluit  during  the  lifetime  of  Theo- 
doric no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.  But  his  death 
involved  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom;  for  while  the 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  domestic 
feuds,  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies, 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  became  a prey 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  to 
be  an  independent  jieople. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Goths  and 
their  two  chid'  branches  down  to  their  disappearance 
from  history.  The  port  which  they  acted  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  was  so  important  and 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  day  their 
name  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Germans, 
although  they  were  only  a branch  of  tbe  great  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  history,  wo  shall 
now  subjoin  a brief  account  of  the  various  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  and  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  describe*  tfce 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  which  be 
calls  Vindili,  while  some  modern  critics  regard  them 
as  a part  of  the  Jstaevone*.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  German 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  different  branches  making  up  the  Gothic 
group  are  the  following : — 

1.  Tho  Gothi  minor**,  also  called  Mottogotki, 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  who,  after 
1 laving  received  permission  to  settle  in  Moesia,  re- 
mained there  in  fixed  habitations,  applying  them- 
selves to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
(Jornand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gothi  Tetraxitae,  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Pal  us  Maeciis  (Procop.  BaIL  Goth. 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  national  pecu- 
liarities for  a long  period. 

3 The  Taifcdae , on  the  Danube  in  Daria,  were 
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% part  of  the  Western  Goths.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Eutrop.  viii.  2.) 

4.  The  Gepidae.  [Gepidae.] 

5.  The  RugiL  [Ruon.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  Turcilingi;  see  these  articles. 

7.  The  Heruli  [Hbkuu],  and 

8.  The  Juthungi.  [Juthungl] 

Some  writers  also  include  the  Alani  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  but  see  Alani  and  Vandali. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  divided  into  two  main  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Ostrogoths,  occupying  the  sandy  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  Visigoths,  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  countries  in  the  west  The  former 
occur  under  the  names  of  Austrogothi  (Pollio, 

• Claud.  6)  and  Ostrogothi  (Olaudian,  t*  Eutrop.  ii. 
1 53).  The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
goths ( Visigothi),  which  occure  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  found  in  Sidonius  ApolKnaris  ( Carm. 
▼ii.  399,  431,  v.  476)  in  the  form  Vesus ; and  in 
Cassiodorus  ( Varr.  in.  1 , 3)  we  find  Vuisigothi  and 
Vuisigothae;  while  Jomandes  has  XVesegothae  and 
WesigotAae.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.  Zoeimus  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cel linos  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  time  when 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  a large  extent  of 
country  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Greutnngi 
or  Grutungi  and  the  Tervmgi  or  Thervtngi , where 
they  are  evidently  speaking  of  Goths.  In  regard  to 
these  names,  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dem writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  from  the  country  north  of  the 
Euxine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Grutungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a thoroughly  German  race, 
their  religion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans;  but  ever  sinco  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settled 
in  Mocsia  (the  Moeeo-Goths),  whence  a Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 
Nicaca  in  a.  D.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  probably  A nanism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  U1  phi  las.  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 

however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a most  cruel  manner;  bat  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a new 
alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  u black  letter."  (Socrat. 
Hist  EccL  iv.  27  ; Sozom.  vi.  36 ; Jornaud.  51  ; 
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Philostorg.  ii.  5.)  The  same  bishop  also  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  language  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  the 
translation  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete;  but 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enable  ns 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  language  at  that  time.  It 
contains  many  words  which  the  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dacians.  Besides  thb  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  language,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  ( Joraand.  4,  5.)  The 
fact  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; hut  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  country  east  of  the  Vistula, 
even  before  they  proceeded  southward:  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  § 35)  mentions  Gutae  (rovTOi)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a written 
code  of  laws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Euric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origins  Ostrogothorum  ft  Visi - 
gothorum,  Jena,  1835  ; Zahn,  Ulfilas's  Gothische 
Biheliibersetzung,  <fc.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach, 
Gtschichte  der  Westgothen ; Manso,  Grsch.  der 
Ostgothen  in  Jtalien,  1824,  together  with  the  work* 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Germania,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit.  Germ.  p.  162,  and  EpiUgom. 
p.  xxxviii.,  foil.)  [L.  S.1 

GOTHI'NI  or  GOTITJI,  a tribe  on  the  cast  of  the 
Quadi  ami  Mareomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitns  (Germ.  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  language.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxi.  12)*  and  the 
K thyvoi  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 21 ).  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Tacitus’s  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, u Tcrga  MarcomannorumGnadonnnquecIau- 
dunt,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Mareomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  country  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  scats  of  the  Gothini:  and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
the  Gothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  231,  fob;  Duncker,  Orig. 
German,  i.  p.  55,  foil. ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ. 
P*  156.)  [L.S.] 

GOTHONES.  [Gothl] 

GRAAKI  (rpaato i),  a Paeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strymon.  (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

GRABAK1,  a people  and  place  in  Ulyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  s.  26),  perhaps  Grahovo  ii r the  S.  of  the 
Her ze go  win  a.  [E.  B.  J ] 

GRACCURRIS  (EtA.  Greccnritanus  ; near  Co- 
rella),  a town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
| *onenais,  on  the  great  road  from  Asturica  to  Tarraco, 
j 64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugnsta.  Its  former  name, 
Ilurcis,  was  changed  in  honour  of  Sempronius  Grac- 
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chus,  who  placed  new  net  tiers  in  it,  after  his  conquest 
of  Celtiberia.  It  belonged  to  the  conwtii*  of  Cae- 
jjaraugnsta,  and  was  a ntuniripittm,  with  the  civitas 
Romatux.  (Lir.  Fr.  xiL,  Epii.  xii.,  comp.  Frrinsh. 
Svjypl.,  Lir.  xii.  4 : Festos,  a.  9. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
I tin.  Ant.  p.  450;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Ftp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  448;  Mionnet,  voL  L p.  44,  Suppl.  vol  i, 
p.  88 ; Sestini,  p.  52 ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50 ; UkerL 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  448.)  [P.  S.] 

GRADUM,  AD,  or  G RADI’S.  AD.  The  Mari- 
time I tin.  of  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  makes  it  a 
distance  of  16  M.  P.,  “a  fossis  ad  gradum  Masai- 
litanoram  flurius  Rhodanua;”  and  then  30  M.  P. 
M a gradu  per  fluvium  Rhodanum  Arelatum.”  The 
Fowmms  are  the  F<«sae  Marianae  ( Fox  - lea  - \f or  tuples), 
and  u ad  gradum  ” must  be  one  of  the  old  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  The  site  of  “ ad  gradum  * is  supposed 
by  some  French  writers  to  be  tin lejom.  Ammianus 
Mareellinus  (xr.  1 1 ) describes  the  Rhone  as  entering 
the  sea  “ per  patuium  sin  urn  quern  vocant  Ad 
Grad  us.”  There  may  have  been  several  Gradus  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  far  u gradus”  is  a landing- 
place,  or  steps  for  getting  in  and  out  of  ships 
(Valer.  Max.  iii.  6)  ; and  D’Anville  observes  that 
the  name  Gradus  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  but  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Gmo  and  G ratio.  Ammianus 
places  this  “ sinus  ” IS  miles  from  Arles,  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  “ seals,”  a Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a lamling-plaoe  or  maritime 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [GX.] 

GRAE'CI  A.  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
country  called  Hr.i.LA.s(,EAAa(s:  £lA."EAAij»',pl.''EA- 
Aijeti)  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  following  article  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  to  make  a tew 
general  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  filled  up 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Greece,  under  which  the  reader  will  find  a detailed 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
neral political  history  of  the  country,  and  discussions 
respecting  its  early  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  theme  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a history 
of  Greece,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  teal  value  to  the  student. 

L Name. 

The  word  HtRas  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  683;  Thuc.  i.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  1.  v.  'EAAdr.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lene* gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come common  to  tho  whole  Greek  nation.  The  poet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Danai, 
Achaei,  or  Argcii;  and  the  only  passage  (/?.  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan-Hellenes  occurs  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarchus  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, as  spurious.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  glorying 
in  their  descent  from  a common  ancestor,  Hellen. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  particular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
graphical limits.  In  this  general  sense  the  most 
distant  Hellenic  colonies  belonged  to  Hellas;  and 
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accordingly  we  read  that  the  cities  of  Cyra*  ra 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Tareotuia  hi 
j Italy,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  the  risks 
1 of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth.  (Comp.  Herod.  ii. 
182,  iii.  136,  tu.  157;  Time.  i.  12.) 

Besides  this  extensive  use  of  the  word,  as  the  land 
of  the  Hellenes,  Hellas  was  also  employed  in  a mare 
restricted  sense  to  signify  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peoria*, 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corintlv  In  this  significa- 
tion it  is  called  by  Dtcaearchos  and  Scy  lax  CWi- 
| nuous  Hellas  (n  'EAAdi  ou*«xVji),  *>▼  modem 
writers  Hellas  Proper.  The  two  former  writers 
stated  that  Continuous  Hellas  commenced  with  the 
town  and  gulf  of  Ambracia  cm  the  Ionian  sea,  and 
extended  as  far  as  Mount  Hocnole  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Pcoeius,  on  the  opposite  side.  Epborus,  in  Rks 
manner,  make*  Hellas  commence  at  Acarnaria. 
(Scylax,  p.  12,  ed.  Hudson  ; Dicaearch.  31,  p.  3; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  334.)  According  to  these 
accounts,  the  northern  frontier  of  Hellas  was  a Hse 
drawn  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  upwards  along  Mt 
Pindua,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  akng 
the  Cambunian  mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
neiu*.  Epeirus  consequently  formed  do  part  at 
Hellas;  for,  though  there  was  a mixture  of  Hellenic 
blood  among  the  Epeirot  tribes,  they  differed  too 
widely  in  their  habits  and  general  character  from  tbs 
great  body  of  the  Hellenes,  to  be  entitled  to  a place 
among  the  latter.  The  same  remark  would  apply, 
with  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  of  the  macn- 
taineers  of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  Thucydides 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  a language  which 
was  unintelligible.  (Thuc.  iii  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  d were  pan  cy  respect- 
ing the  exact  boundaries  of  Hellas  Proper.  When  the 
Aetolians  called  upon  the  last  Philip  of  Macedoo  to 
withdraw  from  Hellas,  he  retorted  by  asking  them 
where  they  would  fix  its  boundaries  ? and  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  body  were 
not  Hellenes,  adding,  “ The  tribes  of  the  Agraeans, 
of  the  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Amphilochi,  are  not 
Hellas.”  (Polyb.  xvii.  5;  quoted  by  Thirl  wall,  vuL 
i.  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  accounts, 
appears  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  Helks 
north  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Thesprotura  as  Hellenes.  (Herod,  ii.  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  some  ancient  writers  would  even 
exclude  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  a* 
its  northern  boundary  a line  drawn  from  the  Ara- 
bracian  to  tbc  Malic  gulf ; but  Dicaearchos  justly 
argue*  that  the  country  in  which  the  original  Hellas 
was  situated  ought  surely  to  be  included  under  thk 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Peloponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pelojw,  formed  no 
part  of  Hellas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  counw  in- 
habited by  Hellenes  (Dicaearch.  p.20;  Plin.  iv.  4. 
s.  5);  but  sometimes  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
island*  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  barbarians. 
(Dem.  Phil,  iiu  p.  118;  Diod.  xi.  39;  cocup.  Strab. 
viii.  p 334.)  At  a later  period,  when  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch*  had  become  masters  of  Hellas,  and 
bad  extended  the  Hellenic  language  and  civilisation 
over  a great  part  of  Asia.  Macedonia  and  the  southern 
part  of  Illyria  were  included  in  Hellas.  Thus  we 
find  that  Strabo  (vii.  p 332)  calls  Macedonia  Hellas; 
but  be  immediately  adds,  rvrl  ptrroi  rp  riw 

r6wa/y  cUoAov&uVrcr  *ol  ry  ay^pan  byvw 
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The  reason  why  the  Romans  gavo  to  Hellas  the  Central  Greece.  But  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  at 
name  of  Graecia , and  to  the  Hellenes  the  name  of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude;  and,  including  Epeirua 
Graeci,  cannot  be  ascertained;  hat  it  is  a well-known  under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se> 
fact  that  a people  arc  frequently  called  by  foreigners  parated  from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  by  a well-defined 
by  a name  different  from  the  one  in  use  among  them-  boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
selves.  Thus,  the  people  called  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  insula  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a chain  of 
by  the  Romans,  and  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenians  by  mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therma,  in 
the  Greeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  among  them-  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrocerau- 
tselves;  and  the  different  names  given  to  the  Ger-  nian  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
mans  in  their  own  country  and  among  foreigners  known  in  its  eastern  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
supplies  a parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The  and  the  Cainbunian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
word  Graeci  first  occurs  in  Aristotle,  who  states  by  tliat  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  other  side 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodona  and  Hellas  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  that  {tcriod  in 
the  Achelous,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Graeci  the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  no 
but  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.)  The  position  could  be  more  favourable  than  tliat  of  Hellas. 
Selli  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of  It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a sea,  studded  with 
the  Dodonaean  Zeus.  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  234.)  By  Pin-  islands  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
dar  they  were  called  Helli ; and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the  the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  timid 
country  about  Dodona  under  the  name  of  Hellopia.  mariner  from  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter* 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  au-  course  easy  between  Hellas  and  the  East.  Towards 
thority  Aristotle  had  for  his  statement;  but  it  was  in  the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Acbaeans  to  have  a narrow  diannel,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
been  in  the  Achaean  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts  ceed  40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority,  of  the  seas  whicli  wash  the  Grecian  coasts  is  given 
Graecus  was  a son  of  Thessalus.  (Stepli.  B.  ».v.  under  their  respective  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
rpaiK6s.)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari-  to  mention  liere  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  bore 
atotle  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeci  the  general  name  of  the  Aegean,  of  which  the 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast,  j southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan  ; that  the 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants  sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side  called  the  Libyan;  nnd  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  After  side  of  Greece  usually  bore  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country  of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province,  under  the  Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  opposite  Sicily 
name  of  Achaia,  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of  was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [Aeoakim 
Graeci  a in  official  language.  [Achaia,  p.  17.]  Mare;  Ionium  Mark;  Adiuaticum  Mare.] 

„ „ _ _ Hellas,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Size.  utftod.,  doKI  ^ CJt,„d  further  than  the  thirty- 
Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly  sixth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Thirlwall,  that  in  one 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  from  the  respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  These  rest  of  Europe  that  Europe  does  to  the  other  conti- 
peninsulas  are  very  different  in  form.  Spain  is  an  nents, — in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
irregular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the  with  the  extent  of  its  surface ; so  that,  while  its 
character  of  a peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part,  surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu-  coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to* 
rope.  Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus,  gether.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
but  projects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a long  Cape  Taenarus,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south  j its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
the  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two  nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  luilos; 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three  and  the  distance  eastward  from  Anibracia  across  the 
peninsulas  commences  with  so  large  a breadth  of  Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peueius  is  about  120 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at  miles.  (Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
li rst  its  peninsular  shape  ; but  as  it  proceeds  to  the  lated  by  Clinton  from  Arrowsraitb’s  map,  exclusive 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a triangle,  of  Epeirus,  but  including  Euboea,  is  only  21,121 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to  square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the  5674  miles,  the  central  provinces  6288  miles,  Enboea 
triangle  are  broken  into  a number  of  bays  and  gulfs,  1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin- 
which  form  a scries  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most  ton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  385.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
perfect  being  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus.  surface  of  Greece  will  be  more  fully  realised  by  recol- 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is  lecting  the  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
chut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range  modem  Europe, — Portugal  containing 35,268  square 
of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  known  in  ancient  times  English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,350,  and 
by  the  names  of  Haemns,  Scorn ius,  and  the  Illyrian  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tne  base  of  the  triangle  recollected  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these  divided  among  a number  of  independent  states,  — 
mountains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian,  Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  mile**, — 
and  Illyrian  tribes;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas,  the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
though  many  modem  geographers  have  designated  deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inconsiderable  spot  of 
their  country  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and  earth  on  which  they  were  performed.  (Comp.  A.  P. 
have  given  to  Hellas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or  Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum,  ml.  i.  p.  50.) 
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III.  CoHFIGURATlOH  OF  THE  SURFACE. 

The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cambnnian  moun- 
tains is  intersected  at  right  angles,  about  midway 
between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  lofty  range  of  Pindus,  running  from  north  to 
aouth,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Pindus  forms  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeirus.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  at  a point  in  the 
range  of  Pindus  called  Mount  Tymphrestus  (now 
Vrlukhi),  various  branches  radiate,  as  from  a centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Ota 
branch  off  towards  the  sea,  the  former  running  nearly 
due  east,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south-east. 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestus  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Othrys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a continuation  of  the  Epeirot  moun- 
tains running  from  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  Taphi- 
assus,  to  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Kbium  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymcttus,  down 
to  Sunium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Seri ph as  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuance  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountain- ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  a fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Taking 
Mount  Pindus  again  as  our  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  from  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosipg  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  aH  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  mn  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
60  miles,  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  the  Cambunuin  mountains  and  Mount 
< Hhrya.  The  Cambunian  mountains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  tl»e  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  of  Olym- 
pus a range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindus;  Ossa  is  a steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  exhibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempo,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa, through 
'which  the  I*eueius  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasae,  tho 
cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeirus,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter from  Thessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tain*, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
is  from  north  to  south. 
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The  mountains  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  whici 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Art**, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a continuation  of  the  ctsa 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  of  that  of  Othrys.  The 
mountain-system  of  Euboea  is  further  prolonged 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Myctmus,  and  Naxos, 
belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  La  cm  on  (now  the 

point  where  Mount  Pindus  bisects  the  oortbera 
barrier  of  Hellas,  four  considerable  rivers  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  rivers  two.  the  Aous  and  the  Haliac- 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Hellas ; the  former  flowing 
through  Illyria,  and  the  latter  through  Macedonia  - 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneius  and  the  Acheioos, 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece.  The 
Peneius  flows  with  a slow  and  winding  wm 
through  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  flods  its  war  into 
the  sea  through  the  pass  of  Tempe,  as  mentioned 
above  ; the  Achelons,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  flows  towards  the  south  through  the  rude  and 
mountainous  country  of  Epeirus,  then  forms  the 
boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia,  and  after 
a course  of  130  miles  finally  falls  into  the  Ioeuaa 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 

A little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphrestus,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfe,  the  An>- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  net. 
This  isthmus  separates  the  prninsula  of  Mkdie 
Greece  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  mainland. 

The  peninsula  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  half, 
which  bears  the  names  of  Aetolia  and  Acarnania, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epeirus,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Athelous.  The  branch  of 
Mount  Pindus  which  extends  from  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus in  a south-westerly  direction,  here  unite* 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  mountains,  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaccessible  highlands,  which 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribes. 
There  are,  however,  a few  broad  and  fertile  plain*, 
through  which  the  Achelous  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  of  midland 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Find  as 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  a south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  from  Tym- 
ph  rest  us  to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  forming 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  peninsula. 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  celebrated  one  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a morass 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  narrow  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a single  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  mountain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Othrys,  is  a fertile  valley 
about  60  miles  in  length,  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malic  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Spercheius,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tymphrestus  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  falls  into  the  Malic  gulf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  considered  a part  of 
Thessaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great 
Thessalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othrys. 

It  has  born  already  remarked  that  the  south- 
easterly continuation  of  Mount  Pindus  fosses 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the 
names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hy- 
mettus,  till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  There  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  depart  are 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  sea,  through  the 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  various  names 
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of  Cnemis,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessus,  till  it  joins 
Faroes,  which  is  a lateral  branch  of  Cithaeron  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east.  By  means  of  Pentelicos, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  south  of 
Paroes,  the  range  is  further  connected  with  the 
chain  running  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Oeta  is  a narrow  plain 
called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  CephUsus,  which  flows  through  the 
plain  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
Copais.  Phocis  possesses  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Cephissus,  lying  between  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  is  a large  hollow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
peninsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Cambunian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Paroes,  extending  along  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Paroes.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megans.  Ilerc  it  rises  into  a new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gcraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
across  Megans  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
dually sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Salamis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
a continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
raneian  mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part.  The  isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  point  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
raneian,  with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Strabo  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus, 
separated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Mi*garian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  liarbour  of  Megara, 
being  120  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  line,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  abont  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  isthmus  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  334.) 

The  mountain-system  of  Peloponnesus  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  mountains  in 
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Hellas  Proper  form  an  uninterrupted  series  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  country,  where  they  rise  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Switzerland  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Switzerland  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  encircled  by  an  irregular 
ring  of  mountains,  forming  a kind  of  natural  wall, 
from  which  lateral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 

The  mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  ore  the  loftiest  and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  the  magni- 
ficent height  of  Mount  Cyllene  (Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian mountains  seen  by  a person  coming  over  the 
isthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northern  barrier  is  Erymant  bus  ((/Itmos), 
7297  feet  high  ; and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  ( Kktlmos ),  7726  feet  in  height. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  formed  by  a continuous 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  bearing  a special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemisinin  (Tarni'Fi),  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Parthenium  (Anno), 3993  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pamon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheius  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
reaching  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a lofty  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  ( Lhio/urti ),  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a range  of  mountains,  running  south  till  it 
joins  Erymanthus,  constitutes  the  western  boundary 
of  Arcadia  ; but  it  bears  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  Pholoe.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  barriers  of  Arcadia 
are  unbroken  ; but  the  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  AJpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  this  side,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 
sea. 

The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
conia and  Messenia,  on  the  south  ; Argolis,  on  the 
east;  Elis,  on  the  west;  and  Acliaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  a lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenarutn,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chuin  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Portion, 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenarus,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malea.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Parnon,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  lay,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Messenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas ; for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sus, answering  to  the  range  of  Parnon  in  Laconia. 
Both  the  Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas  flow  into  gulfs 
3 t 3 
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running  a considerable  distance  Into  the  land,  and 

separated  from  one  another  by  the  range  of  Taygetus. 

The  river  Neda  separated  Messeoia  from  Elis. 
This  country  is  covered,  to  a greater  ora  less  extent, 
with  the  offshoots  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  ; but 
contains  many  plains  of  considerable  size  and  fer- 
tility. Of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  one 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheius, 
in  which  Pisa  stood,  and  the  one  in  the  north  Uiroogh 
which  the  Peneius  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  country 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  several  spurs,  either  running  out  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  separated 
from  it  by  narrow  levels.  Tho  plains  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  the  valleys  between 
them,  are  fur  the  most  part  very  fertile. 

Argolis,  taking  the  name  in  its  most  extended 
ten.se,  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs  ; but  daring  the  times 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Argolic  peninsula  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a broad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
stood  the  cities  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Argos.  Corinth  and  Sicvon  pos- 
sessed a level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and 
Argos  was  situated  in  a plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length 
and  from  4 to  5 in  breadth  ; but  the  peninsula  itself 
was  nearly  covered  with  a lofty  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  com  [sired  by  the 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Dionys.  Per.  403;  Agathein.  i. 
p.  15;  Plin.  iv.  4.s.  5.)  This  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  j*o insula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  was  accordingly  called  the  island  of  Pelope,  from 
the  mythical  hero  iff  tills  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  all  attac  ks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  with  tlie 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times 
an  uniuterrupted  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  its  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  acropolis  of  Greece. 
(Eustath.  ad  Diom/t.  Per.  403.) 

IV.  Rivers  axd  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  falls  in  large  quantities,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  falls  ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  tho  winter,  are 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a well-watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  tlie  expressive  name  of  None  of 

the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  most  con- 
siderable in  Northern  Greece  are  the  I'cneius  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  tbc  Even  us,  which  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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parallel  to  the  Achelous  ; the  Spercheias,  which 
drains  the  valley  between  Oeta  and  Othrys  ; the  Ce- 
phisus  and  Aiopus  in  Boeotia;  and  the  Cephkns 
and  Ilissus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  which  is  cry  a 
summer,  and  only  deserves  mention  cm  account  at'  its 
poetical  celebrity.  The  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus 
is  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia  and  Elis ; next  come  tbs 
Ku rotas  in  Laconia,  the  Pamisua  in  Messenia,  sad 
the  Peneius  in  Northern  Elis. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  rivers  in  Greece, 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  the  f ..sta- 
tion of  marshes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  so  entirely  encircled  by  mountains  that 
the  heavy  rains  which  descend  in  tlie  autumnal  and 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  remain  as  takes 
in  the  winter  and  as  marshes  in  the  summer.  In 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nesaoois  and  Boebeis ; ia 
Aetolia,  Trie  bonis  ; in  Boeotia,  Copais ; and  in  Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalis  and  others.  The  waters  of  sums 
of  these  lakes  find  their  wav  through  natural  cavi 
ties  in  the  limestone  mountains,  called  bataevtLva 
by  tlie  modern  Greeks,  and  after  flowing  under 
ground  rise  again  after  a greater  or  lea*  interval. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Gpsu» 
[Boeotia],  and  of  several  of  the  lake*  of  Arcadia, 
in  which  country  this  pUaenomeaon  is  very  fre- 
quent [Arcadia]. 

V.  General  Remarks  upon  Grecian  Topo- 
graph t. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Grecian  topogra- 
phy are  the  mountainous  character  cff  the  country  and 
the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast.  Next  to  Switzer- 
land, Greece  is  the  most  mountainous  country  <* 
Europe ; but  this  general  description  conveys  no 
correct  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  the  preceding 
account  we  have  attempted  to  give  a sketch  cf  die 
direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  chains,  but  frvm 
these  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  branches, 
haring  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  Ties# 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  for  the  most  part 
either  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  or  open  on 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  mountains  have 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  intercourse  between 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  the  Grecian 
situated  in  a plain,  and  separated  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  lofty  mountains,  always  difficult,  and  often 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isolation 
They  hail  the  less  temptation  to  try  to  scale  the 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  the  tea 
afforded  them  an  easy  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Almost  all  the  Grecian  states  bad 
ready  And  easy  access  to  the  sea ; and  Arcadia  was 
the  only  political  division  which  did  not  possess 
some  territory  on  the  coast. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  destinies 
of  the  people.  The  chain  cff  Ling  on  and  tlie  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  defended  Hellas  from  foreign  in- 
vasion ; and  the  mountains  in  the  country  itself 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  race  to 
attack  another.  The  jass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
passes  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  tlie  Geraneian 
and  Oneian  mountains  at  the  isthmus,  could  easily 
be  defended  by  a handful  of  resolute  men  against 
vastly  superior  numbers.  The  same  causes  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  independent  states,  politi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  disinclined 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  foreign  invasion.  This  political 
aej«aration  led  to  disputes  and  hostilities  ; and  flair 
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intestine  wars  eventually  proved  their  ruin  bv  open- 
ing  their  country  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Comp. 
Grute,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  seq.) 

VL  Chief  Productions. 


The  most  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according  to 
Thucydides  (i.  2),  were  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Peloponnesus:  the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  tiax,  wine,  and 
oil,  were  the  chief  productions;  but  more  careful  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  upon  tho  cereal 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat  We  are  told  that  by 
one  of  Solon’s  laws  barley-cakes  were  provided  on 
ordinary  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  for 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneium.  (Allien,  iv. 
137.)  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
though  they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  woods. 
The  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fertility  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  less  moisture,  vegetation  has 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  wc  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Horses 
were  not  numerous  in  Greece,  since  the  country  it 
too  mountainous  to  rear  any  number.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant.  Mules  were 
extensively  used  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
found  more  useful  than  horses  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a favourite  article  of  food,  especially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  cows.  (Aria tot.  Hist.  An.  iii.  15. 

5,  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boars.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  lions  were  found  between  the 
Nest  us  in  Thrace  and  the  Achelons  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod. vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  legend  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  limestone,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cydopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  bemutifn!  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Carystns 
in  Euboea,  at  Pentelicas  and  Hymettus  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Paros. 

In  the  precious  metals  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos  ; but 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
foam!  near  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron-mines  iu  the  mountains  of  Target  us  in  Laconia 

VII.  Climate. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  heahhy 
In  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  thickly  populated  and 
better  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  Greece  possessed  the  most 


happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106);  and  Hip* 
poe rates  and  Aristotle  considered  the  climate  as 
highly  favourable  to  tho  intellectual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  was  equally  removed  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat  de  A ere, 
12,  13;  Aristot  Pol.  vii.  6.  § 1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts.  In  the  highlands  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea  there  is  hardly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  suffered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  passing  through  Boeotia  in 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  March,  travellers  find  midwinter  on 
the  highlands  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  hi  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argos  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  KaUimata,  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  gulf.  To  a native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  striking  phaeno. 
roena  of  the  Grecian  climate  is  the  transparent 
purity  of  tho  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky : though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  frequently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  aud 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIII.  Volcanic  Chances. 

Traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  visible  in  many 
part*  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot- springs  at  Thermopylae,  Aedepsus  in  Euboea, 
and  other  places ; but  the  peninsula  of  Met  liana 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Aegina,  and  the  island 
of  Thera  in  the  Aegaean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  clearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consists  of  trachyte  ; and 
here  in  historical  times  a volcanic  eruption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  both  by 
Strabo  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  L p.  59 ; Ov.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  peninsula  there  are  still  two  hot 
sulphureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eruption.  The  island  of  Thera  is 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  related  by 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  burst  out 
from  the  tea  between  Thera  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Therasio,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circumference.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  eruptions  of  the  same  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood : of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1650,  we  possess  a circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Boss,  Reiser*  avf  den 
Griech.  Jnseln,  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
conia was  called  a land  “easily  shaken"  (ffcrenrroi  ^ 
Aaxtsvitcfi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  n.  c.  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  ami  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thuc. 
iii.  89;  LHod.  xi.  63;  Pint.  Cim.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  still  more  destructive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a wide- 
spread and  open  sea,  they  have  in  these  convulsions 
3 t 4 
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rushed  upon  the  land  and  swallowi-d  up  whole  cities. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Helice  and  Bura,  which  in  one 
day  (b.  c.  373)  disappeared  from  Achaia.  [He- 
Ijck.  j Similar  disasters  have  occurred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  subsequent  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  tax- 
ation in  consequence  of  their  suffering  from  an 
earthquake  (Tar  Ann.  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  VottiUa  (the  undent  Argium)  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  U el  ice  and  Bura,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  force  and  inundated  all 
ti»e  level  immediately  below  the  town  (Leake, 
J/orea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402). 

IX.  Modern  Works. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, almost  an  unknown  country  to  the  western 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
begun  to  be  studied  in  Germany,  Martin  Kraus,  or 
Cruskjs,  professor  at  T&bingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople; and,  in  one  of  bis  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  Zygomalas,  he  states  that  it  was  the 
general  op:moa  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  to  know  from  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  Zygomalas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  commits  many 
blunders,  among  other  things,  calling  the  Pantheon 
the  Parthenon.  The  information,  thus  obtained,  Cru- 
sius  published  in  his  Turco-Graecia,  of  which  the 
first  book  contained  the  political  history,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dkshavks, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1621 , and  wrote  some  Observation*, 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a native  of  Western  Europe.  Deahayes 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  yean  afterwards,  Palmerius 
(Paulmier  de  Grcntemesuil),  a French  nobleman  of 
Xonnandy  and  a scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
undertook  a voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
ilius  rating  its  aucient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Graeciae  Descriptio,  of  which  a second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  IUyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Aemmania.  In  1674,  Koirtbl.  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a young  artist,  named  Carrey,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  ore  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Spon,  a French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Whkleu,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  and  1676.  Spon  published 
his  account  of  their  travels  under  the  title  of 
Voyage  d Italic,  de  Delmatie,  de  Grece,  el  du  Le- 
vant, fast  en  1676  par  Jacob  Spon , D.  M.,  el 
George  Wkeler , Gentilhomme  Anglais,  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
later,  under  the  title  of  Journey  into  Greece  in 
company  of  Doctor  Spon , Loudon,  1682.  The 
learned  Greek,  Meletios,  wrote  at  Xaupnctus,  in 
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1 682,  a work  upon  general  geography,  in  which  he 
gives  some  valuable  information  upon  many  places 
in  Greece,  which  he  liad  visited  in  person,  and  ia 
which  he  has  also  preserved  many  inscriptions  that 
have  been  subsequently  lost.  This  work  was  first 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  title  of 
Vturypa<pia  iraAcud  kcu  via  auWtx&*^m  « buiOo- 
puv  Hvyypapimv  raXaiwv  re  teal  rear,  and  of 
which  a second  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place 
in  1807.  The  next  work  of  importance  was  by 
the  French  botanist,  Tournefort,  who  traveled 
through  tho  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
1 703.  Though  his  juorney  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a scientific  object,  he  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  countries  which  be 
visited.  His  work  was  published  after  his  death,  in 

1717,  2 vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  Relation  dm 
Voyage  du  Levant  fait  par  ordrt  du  Rot  ; it  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London, 

1718,  2 vols.  4to.  Foukmont,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  copied  a 
large  number  of  inscriptions,  which  be  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  boasted  of  having 
defaced  the  inscriptions  which  he  copied,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  several  Grecian 
cities ; but  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  barbarous 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  making  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  upon  the  world  a 
number  of  forged  inscriptions:  for,  though  Raoul  - 
Rochet te  defended  the  genuineness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions ( Lettre  sur  I Authenticity  de * Inscriptions  de 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitted  that 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuart,  an  English  artist  at  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  Kevktt,  another  artist,  travelled  te 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  port  of  three  years  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  cele- 
brated Antiquities  of  Athens , of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared  in  Londoo  in  1762.  The  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart’s  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ; the  third,  by  Rcveley,  in  1794  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Revett  had  no 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  ; and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chandler  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  researches  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relating  to  Greece 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a non 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Greece ; but  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  authorities 
when  he  had  recourse  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions.  Choiseul-Gouffikr  published, 
in  1782,  his  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grtce,  toL  L 
fob,  which  is  a handsome  book,  but  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassador, 
to  Constantinople;  and  in  1809  he  puhlisbed  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyage  pitto- 
resque, which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  after  the  anther’s  death. 

Sibtiiorp  and  Hawkins  visited  Greece  together 
in  1786  ; and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  journey  to 
the  country  in  1 794.  His  object  was  to  form  a com- 
plete Flora  of  Greece ; and  on  bis  death,  in  1796.  be 
beqneathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
an  estate  of  200 1,  a-year  lor  the  purpose  of  publish- 
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Jng  a Flora  Graeca  in  10  folio  volumes,  with  100 
plates  in  each,  and  a Prodromus  of  the  work,  with- 
out plates.  These  works  afterwards  appeared  ; and 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
by  Walpole  in  Memoir!  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey , Lond.  1817,  4to.,  and  in  Travels  to 
various  Countries  of  the  East , Lond.  1820,  4ta 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  by  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
have  appeared  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
require  mention  : — Pouquevtlle,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
ver a Constantinople , en  Albanie,  et  duns  plusieurs 
autres  Parties  de  V Empire  Othoman,  pendant  les 
annees  1798  et  1801  : but  this  well-known  work  is 
full  of  great  inaccuracies;  and  tho  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
visited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  in  a new  work 
— Voyage  thins  la  Greets  Paris,  1820 — 1821,  5 vola. 
8vo.  This  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  former 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.  Hohhoukk, 
Journey  through  Albania , and  other  Provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia , to  Constantinople , 
during  the  years  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
II.  Holland,  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islt mds,  Alba- 
nia, Thessaly,  Macedonia,  <fc.,  during  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2nd  ed.,2  vols. 
8vo.  1819.  Do  DWELL,  A Classical  and  Topogra- 
phical Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  years  1801, 
1805,  if  1806,  London,  1819,2  vols.  4to., — the  most 
valuable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Sir  W.  Gell  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.  They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea , Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece , with  a Commentary  of  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strabo , Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
Argolis)  : 3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819  : 
4.  Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.  Bat  it  is  to  Colonel  Leake  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A first- 
rate  observer,  a good  scholar,  and  a man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.  He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ; but  it  was  long  before 
he  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.  His 
works  are: — The  Topography  of  Athens,  with  some 
Remarks  on  its  Antiquities,  Lond.  1821,  8vo. ; of 
this  work,  a second  edition  appeared  in  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  A ttica, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature : Travels  in  the 
Morea,  with  a Map  and  Plans,  Lond.  1 830, 3 vols. 
8vo. : Travels  in  Northern  Greece , Lond.  1835, 

4 vols,  8vo. : Peloponnesiaca  ; a Supplement  to 
Travels  i»  the  Morea , Lond.  1846,  8vo.  This  last 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a large  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  reduced  from  the  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  more  than  a third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.  We  may  close  our  notice  of 
tho  works  of  English  travellers  in  Greece  with 
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1 Colonel  Murk’s  valuable,  though  unpretending, 
volumes,  entitled,  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islamls,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2 vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consulted,  iu  the  course  of 
this  work,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  French 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publications  are . — Expedition  Scientifique  de  Marie , 
ordonnt-e  par  le  Gouvemement  Frangais,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Ainable  Ravoisid,  Acbille  Poirot,  Fdlix  Trdzel, 
et  Frdd.  de  Goumay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838,  3 vols.  fa: 
Travaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.BorydeSt.  Vincent,  Paris,  1831,  fo.; 
Recherches  Geographiques  sur  les  Iluines  tie  la 
Moree,  j*ar  M.  E.  Pouillon  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836. 4to.: 
also,  Bory  de  St.  Y’incent,  Relation  du  Voyage,  de  la 
Commission  Scientifque  de  Moree,  Paris  et  Strassb., 
1837, 2 vols.  8vo.  This  Commission  also  constructed 
a map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  years  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  works: — Reiscn  und  Rei- 
serouten  durch  Griechenlaml,  Berlin,  1841 ; vol.  i., 
containing  travels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work : Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen 
Inseln  des  Aegaischen  Meeres,  Stuttgart  Sc  Tubingen, 
1840,  2 vols.  8 vo.;  the  thinl  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Hullo  in  1852:  Wander  - 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2 vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  moet  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  is  by  CuRnua,  Peloponnesos,  eine  historisch- 
geographische  Beschreibung  dtr  Hulbinsel , Goth. 

2 vols.  8va  1851 — 1852.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.  Fokcii hammer, 
IfcUenika  Griechenland  im  Neuen  das  A Ite,  Berlin, 
1837.  ULRICH 8,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland.  Enter  Theil,  Reise  alter  Delphi  durch 
Phocis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben,  Bremen,  1840. 
Bucil ON,  La  Grice  contmentale  et  la  Moree;  Voyage , 
Sejour , et  Etudes  Ilistoriques  en  1840 — 41,  Paris, 
1843.  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  K6- 
nigreiches  Griechenland,  Leipzig,  2 vols.  8vo.  1840 
—41.  Aldenhoven,  Itiniraire  dcscriplif  de 
VA  ttique  et  du  Piloponnese,  avec  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Brandis,  M ittheUungen  uber  Griechenland,  3 vols. 
1842.  STEniANl,  Reise  durch  einige  Gegenden  des 
nordlichen  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  1843. 

Tho  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece : — hlAXXEKT,Geographie,  of- 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  is  of  much  value. 
Kruse,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquarische 
Darstellung  des  alien  Griechenlandes , Leipz.  3 vols. 
8vo.  1825 — 1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Bocotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
Cramer,  A Geographical  and  Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  Ancient  Greece , tcith  a Map  and  a Plan  of 
Athens,  3 vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hoffmann,  Grie- 
chenland  und  die  Gricchcn  im  Alterthumt  Leipzig, 
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IH41.  2 rob.  8vo.;  Pokbiokk,  Handbuch  der  alien 
Geograpkie,  9 vola.  8v«.  Leip.  1842 — 48:  but  the 
part  relating  to  tinra  contains  little  more  than 
mere  reference*  to  ancient  author*  and  modern  work*. 
The  nmnenma  nwewgraph*  on  separate  countries 
and  bland*  are  Riven  Btnkr  their  respective  names. 
A if'**!  genera)  account  b given  by  K.  O.  Muller, 
in  hb  vr.»rk  <>n  the  Ikrrians ; by  Tiiirlwall  and 
OWTI,  in  their  HisUtries  of  Greece ; and  by 
Woit I »* worth,  in  hi*  Greece,  Pictorial,  Jtescriptiee, 
awl  Hiatt  triad.  The  beat  collection  of  Map*  of 
Gntre  i«  by  Kiepkkt,  Topograph*  ach-  H taloriacher 
A tla$  ran  Hellas  and  den  H client ac hen  Colonien  in 
24  Jlldttem,  Berlin,  1846. 

OKAE'CIA  MAGNA.  [Maoha  Gkaecia.] 
GK  A IOC  ELI.  [GaMoCBU.] 

GKAMATUM,  a place  in  Gallia  between  Epa- 
mandnrum  and  Larg*  [EpamabimjklmJ  ; but  it 
b not  certain  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  in  tlie 
Itin.  : and  if  it  should,  we  luivc  no  evidence  where 
it  b;  though  Ukert  says  that  it  b Giromagny. 
D’Anville  baa  hb  usual  kind  of  gm-s* : he  makes  it 
Gruntillara.  [G.  L.j 

GRAMMIUM  (rpduptov,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of 
Crete,  which  CoroneUi  (IliJck,  A 'reta,  voL  i.  p.  434) 
has  placed  to  the  8W.  of  Karo-aidhero , but  on 
Paahley’g  map  it  u ideutitied  with  Eremopoli,  on 
the  il  coast.  fE.  U.  J.J 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
Galgurus's  resistance  to  the  Homan  arms  s*=  the 
Grampian  Hills.  (Tac.  Agric.  29.)  [R.  G.  I*.] 

GRANDE,  a station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary places  on  the  Kgnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Celiac.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Kim  EgnaL  Part.  Occid. 
p42.)  (E.B.J.] 

GRANDIMPRUM.  [Gai.laf.cia.] 

GIlANrCUS  (rpdvurof),  a river  in  Troaa  which 
liad  its  source  in  Mount  Cotylns,  a branch  of  Ida, 
an«l  flowing  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  into  the  Prnpmti*.  (Horn.  II.  xii.  21 ; Strab. 
xiii.  pp  382,  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  v.  40; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 2.)  This  little  stream  b celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians  in 
n.  c.  334,  ami  another  gained  by  Lucullus  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  .-laoft.  i.  13;  I Hod.  Sic.  xviL  19; 
Pint.  Aler.  24,  LuenlL  1 1 ; Elor.  iii.  5.)  Soma  tra- 
veller* identify  the  Granicus  with  the  Pimotico 
(ChiahvU,  Travels  ms  Turkey,  p 60),  and  others 
with  the  Kixiehn-su.  [L.  S.] 

GRAN  18  (fyrfm,  Arrian,  Ind.  e.  39),  a small 
river  of  IVrsis,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearvhus  came. 
Thera  wwiu  no  mason  to  doubt  that  it  b the  same 
stream  as  that  called  by  D'Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Baacbavir.  It  b,  in  fact,  the  river  of  Abushir. 
Niebuhr  *p*aks  of  a stream  which  passes  Gra  and 
flow*  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (7Vttre&,  vol.  iL  p 91). 
Can  (»nl  be  considered  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vincent,  Toy.  of  Mearchus.  voL  i. 

p 40a)  [V.] 

GRANSONTM,  in  Gallia,  **  in  Litton  SaxonicoT 
according  to  the  Nothin  Imp  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  he  (inww7k  l>'Anrill»  and  others  guess  other 
names  ; and  DAoviU*  tiuds  places  both  for  Gran- 
Bena  and  Grannonum.  [G.  L.] 

GRANl’A  (T»wo»Ja\,  a river  in  the  extreme 
onuth-enst  of  tiermanv,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi. 
and  emptying  itxdt  into  the  Ikanube.  It*  nwdera 
name  b (,mm.  (Anton.  Meditat.  i.  17.)  [LSs] 
GRATIA  NA  (rpavmrtiX  a town  on  the  frontier 
of  Iliyrictun,  not  tar  from  Moc&ul  (Procop  ixii. 
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Goth.  i.  3.  de  Atd.  iv.  11 ; HierocL  p 657.)  Tb 
modern  town  of  Graaasucsa.  on  the  left  tank  of  the 
river  Drum,  b said  to  occupy  the  site  «f  the  a&cie^ 
Graiiana.  [L.  $.] 

G RAT  I ANOTOLIS.  [Ccuiro.] 
GRATIA'RUM  COLLIS  («  Ad*ot  6 Xsptm, 
Jf.  Ghuriano),  a well-wooded  range  of  hill*,  in  the 
Regio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  from  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Curos. 
(Herod,  iv.  175;  Callim.  ap.  SchoL  Find.  Pfh 
v.  32  ; Delb  Celia,  Viaggio.  p 29.)  £P.  S.] 

GKAVIL  [Gallarcia.] 

GUAVTNUM,  a station  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Juliobona  ( Lille  bonne),  which 
joins  another  road,  the  termination  of  which  is  Gesc- 
riacuin  {Boulogne).  As  to  this  obscure  sum!  as 
known  place,  see  D’Anville,  Notice,  Arc.  ; Ukert, 
G allien , p 547.  [G.  L.] 

GRAVISCAE  (rpaovtcKiu,  Ptol.  ; Tpaovt treat, 
Strub.),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Corn 
and  Castrum  Novum.  We  have  no  account  of  its 
existence  previous  to  the  establishment  there  of  a 
Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  181  (Liv.  xl.  29 ; Veil.  PaL 
i.  15),  and  we  know  that  its  site  had  originally 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Tarqninii.  It  U not 
impassible,  indeed,  that  Graviscae  may,  daring  the 
independence  of  that  city,  have  served  as  its  port, 
just  as  Pyrgi  did  to  the  neighbouring  Caere,  but  we 
liavo  no  authority  for  the  fact.  The  mention  of 
Graviscae,  by  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  184),  in  conjunction 
with  Pyrgi,  among  the  places  supposed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  remote  antiquity ; for  the  au- 
thority of  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  M veteres  Gra- 
viscae  " (viii.  475),  is  on  such  a point  of  no  voice. 
The  colony  sent  thither  was  a “ colon ia  marking 
avium,"  but  seems,  like  most  settlement*  of  a simi- 
lar class  established  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  have 
enjoyed  but  little  prosperity;  which — in  the  case  <{ 
Graviscae  at  least — may  be  ascribed  to  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  alluded  to  both  by 
Virgil  and  Rutilius.  (“  Inteuipestaeque  Graviscae,* 
Virg.  Aen.  1.  c. ; Rutil.7rui.L2S2.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, noticed  as  a subsisting  town  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries;  but  in  the 
time  of  Rutilius  (a.  d.  416)  it  had  sunk  into  com- 
plete decay,  and  retained  only  a few  scattered  bouses. 
(Strab.  v.  p 225;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §4; 
Kuril.  L c.;  Itin.  AfariL  p.  498;  Tab.  Pent.) 

The  exact  site  of  Gravbcae  has  been  a subject  aS 
much  diacusaioa.  though  the  data  afforded  by  ancient 
authorities  would  appear  sufSckutly  precise.  Strabo 
says  it  was  300  stadia  from  (ossa,  and  rather  In* 
than  1 80  from  Pyrgi ; but  the  former  distance  is 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  carry  us  to  a point 
beyond  the  river  ktinio ; and  it  is  certain,  bom  Ra- 
tilios,  as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  that  Graviscae  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  rrrer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tance from  Pyrgi  would  coincide  with  a poati an  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marin,  and  there 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  taa*.  Graviscae 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tha;  stream. 
Two  localities  have  been  pointed  out  as  its  exact 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  «ocne  nLtdecX  remains; 
the  ooe  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  u adopted  by  WestpStal 
and  lA  nui> ; the  other  oo  the  sea-coasA,  at  a spat 
called  & Clementimo  or  Le  So  lime,  aboct  a S. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Marta.  The  laser 
arcurding  to  Dennis's  own  admissku,  have  wr^r'y 
bees  a Roman  station,  and  setia  to  have  the  ho£ 
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tUim  to  represent  the  Roman  colony  of  Graviscae. 
If  there  ever  existed  an  Etruscan  town  of  the  name, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  occupied  a 
somewhat  different  site.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  L 
pp.  387—395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  ITA,  is 
commonly  assigned  to  Graviscae;  but  this  attri- 
bution, though  admitted  by  Eckhel  (vol.  i.  p.  92), 
is  certainly  erroneous.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  its  correct  attribution  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (Millingen,  Xumisma- 
tujuc  dc  r Italic,  pp.  1 48,  1 72.)  [E.  U.  B.J 
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GRINNES,  a place  in  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {/list.  v.  20)  in  his  history  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Civilis.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
roeul  between  Novioinogus  (A ymegm)  and  Lug- 
dunum  {Leiden).  It  is  18  M.  I*,  from  Xoviomagus  to 
Ad  Duodecimum  [Duodecimum,  An],  and  9 M.  P. 
from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Caspingium,  18  M.  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  about  the 
hit«  of  Grinnes.  Walckcnuer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is 
XVarich  and  Bocftslein,  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  Grinnes  is.  [G.  L.] 

GRIOX  (rplov),  a chain  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  Mount  Latinos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Latrnic  bay,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletus  to  Euromus  in  Caria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthira. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  868-.  Steph.  B.  ».  r.  4»0i'pa.)  [L.  S.] 

GRISELUM  {Eth.  Griselicus),  a place  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  baths  of  GrcoUx , near  Ritz,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes.  Greoxdx  is  near  the  right 
hank  of  the  Vtrdon , a little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Durance.  The  inscription  is  “ Nymphis  xi. 
Griselicis.”  Papon  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
M.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Greoulx  and 
Rcu  {Riez).  [G.L.] 

GRISSIA.  [Gerasus] 

GROVII.  [Gallaecia.] 

GllU'DII,  a people  of  North  Gallia  enumerated 
by  Caesar  {B.G.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nerrii, 
arid  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D’Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  Grondc , the  name  of  a small 
place  and  canton  in  Cadsant , in  Zeeland.  [G.  L.] 
GRUIL  [Gaixaecia.] 

GRUMENTUM  {Tpovmvrov:  Eth.  Grumentinus: 
Saponara ),  a city  of  Lucania.  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a native  Lucanian  town;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  c.  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walla 
by  Tib.  Sempronius  Long  us  (Liv.  xxiii.  37):  and 
again  in  b.  c.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
broken  up  from  his  winter  quarters  in  Bruttium  and 
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marched  into  Lncania,  established  his  camp  at  Gru- 
mentum,  where  he  was  encountered  by  the  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  sustained  a slight  defeat 
(Id.  xxvil.  41,  42).  Grumentum  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore at  this  time  in  the  possesion  of  Hannibal,  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  c.  90),  when  it  appears  as  a strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
nius  Crass  us  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lain- 
poniua,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  41.) 
But  it  would  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Macrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  (Senec,  de  Bcnef  iii. 
23;  Macrob.  L 1 1.) 

It  now  became  a Roman  municipium,  but  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lncania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a small  place  {paepb  Koroutla,  vi, 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fecturae  only.  {Lib.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a colony ; and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  Benate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  19 — 22  ; Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  but  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Grumentum,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Cluverius  at  Ckiaromonte , on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Sinno  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holstenins.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Agri  (Aciris),  about  half  a mile 
below  the  modern  town  of  Saponara  : they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  Ital  p. 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.288;  Roinanelli, 
voL  i.  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  l.  e.  p.  19.)  The 
position  thus  assigned  to  Grumentum  — which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records  — 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, especially  the  Tabula,  which  reckons  15  M.  P. 
from  Potcntia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Ami),  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentum.  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  104  ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  topography  of  Lncania.  [Luca- 
nia.] At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aciris,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  Us  importance  in  a military  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM  {Eth.  Grnmbestinus : Cfrumo),  a town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territory,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  only  in  that  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Grumo , about  9 miles  S.  of  Bitonto  (Butun- 
tum),  and  14  SW.  of  Bori(Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  found.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  “ Grumbestini " of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  a.  16) 
are  no  other  than  the  inhabitant*  of  Grumuin, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  singular.  Many  nuuiU- 
inat i'ts  assign  to  Gruntum  the  coins  with  the  legend 
TPT,  which  other  authorities  refer  to  Grumentuin 
in  Lucania.  (Romanelli,  vol  ii.  p.  174;  Sestini, 
Class  G+n.  p.  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

GRUXAEI  (Fpvyalat  and  rpivoioi),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  13.  § 3)  as  a population  of  Scythia. 
[Scythia.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GRYNIUM  or  GRYXIA  (rpvvior,  tyureta:  Etk. 
rpwtvs),  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Myrina,  and  70  from  Klaea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  independent,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  Myrina.  It  contained  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod.  L 149;  Strab.  xiiL 
p.  622;  Yirg.  Eel.  vi.  72,  Am  iv.  345;  Plin.  v.  32, 
xxxit.  21;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  tyfrewi;  Paus.  i.  21.  § 9; 
Scylax,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  ( HtU . iii.  1.  § 6)  mentions 
Grynium  as  belonging  to  Gongylos  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  jofvsible  that  the  cast  rum  Grvnium  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Grynium.  (Xep.  Alcib.  D.)  Parmenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  after  which  the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  &] 

GUGERNI.  Tacitus  (Hist.  ir.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  speaks  of  the  Homan 
commander  Vocula  encamping  at  Gelduba,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gugemi,  who 
had  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  hved 
on  the  west  sido  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  l^ower  Ger. 
maria,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
**  Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippineusis,  Gugerni,  Batavi,” 
which  shows  that  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  Insula.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
(Hist,  iv.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Gelduba]  was  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Gugerni,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  parsing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius (August,  c.  21;  Tiber,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Romans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  “ Suevus  et 
Skainbros,"  in  place  of  “ Ubios  et  Sicainbros.”  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugerni  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri;  which  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true;  for  why  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ? If  the  true 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  “ Suevoe,"  the  Gugerni  may 
be  one  of  the  pogi  of  the  Suevi.  But  the  true 
reading  is  probably  “ Ubios.”  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GUJUNTA.  [Baleares,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (rooAow  -nord+iov  t«€o\ai,  PtoL  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  Daab  or  Kammeil ),  a river  of  Maure- 
tania Sitifensis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Igilgilis 
and  the  mouth  of  tho  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.} 

GUMl'Gl  (Kareovreu,  PtoL:  Bertshk),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  12  M.  I*, 
west  of  Caesarea  lol;  made  a colony  by  Augustus. 
(Plin.  v.  1 ; I tin.  p.  15  ; Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2;  Geog. 

Rav  ; Sot.  Afr.)  [P.S.] 

GUXT1A.  1.  A town  in  Yindelicia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Campodunum  to  Augusta  Vindelicornm. 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  250;  Grelli,  Inscript.  no.  2054.)  It 
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is  identified  with  the  modern  Obcr-Gwbv rj,  nor 
the  sources  of  the  river  Giinr. 

2.  (Guta),  a river  in  Yindelicia,  and  a tribstirr 
of  the  Danube ; near  its  source  the  town  of  Gent* 
was  situated.  This  river  is  not  expresslr  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients:  but  the  town  of  the  «r< 
name,  and  the  expression,  u Dannbii  transitu*  Gas- 
tiensis"  (E union.  Pansy.  Const,  2),  show  that  .is 
name  was  known  to  them.  [L  S.] 

GURAEI.  [Gokta.] 

GURAEUS.  [Gory  a.] 

GURGURE5  MOXTES,  a range  of  mouctins 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  from  a passage  La 
Yarro,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drtt 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  large  herds  it  tire 
lvoftei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  lofty  mountxbi 
(*•  in  Gurgures  altos  montes,"  Varr.  Jt  R.  iL  1.  § 
16)  for  their  summer  pasturage.  It  is  evkta; 
that  they  were  a portion  of  the  central  and  highest 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  the  particular  moon- 
tains  meant  cannot  be  identified.  [E.  H.  B.] 
GURU 'LIS  (Toi/powAij),  is  the  name  pivet  hr 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  § 7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  which 
he  distinguishes  as  Guruli*  Yetna  (Toi/pooGs  n- 
Ao id)  and  Gurulis  Nova  (rovpovKis  m).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Marmora,  is  represecreJ 
by  the  modem  town  of  Cwjlieri,  about  6 miles  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  12  XE.  of  the  sneiee*. 
Corn  us:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  oa  this 
spot.  Gurulis  Yetus  is  supposed  by  the  sure 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Padria,  a Tillage 
in  the  interior,  XE.  of  Bosa;  but  this  is  t ma» 
conjecture.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vog.  en  Sardtnpt, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  366,  403.)  Ptolemy  again  menu** 
Gurulis  Xova  in  tive  8th  book  (viii.  9.  § 3)  unJg 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astronomical  obrerr*- 
tions,  whence  we  arc  led  to  infer  that  it  must  hue 
been  a place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is 
found  in  the  itineraries.  [E.  H.B.] 

GURZUBITAE  (roop{ov€irai.  Procop.  « Atd. 
iii.  7),  a fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Taonc 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at 
ruf,  to  the  W.  of  Lambat.  (Comp.  Clarke,  Tret. 
voL  iL  p.  258.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GUTAE.  [Gothi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Soli n us  (20),  existed  ® 
the  w est  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  therefore  belong 
to  Germany ; but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  regarded  asaisr* 
matian  river,  and  is  jerliaps  the  same  as  the  nxdes 
Pregel.  [L  S.] 

GY'AROS,  or  GY*ARA  (rCapos,  Strab.,  Steph- 
B.  ; Gyarus,  Tac. ; va  F Capa,  Arrian,  Biss-  iv.  4.' 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin.:  Etk.  rva^tut),  a small  bland  ia 
the  Aegaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  tJie  Cyclades  anl 
situated  SW.  of  Andros.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  from  Andrus  and  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  lick 
better  than  a barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Greer* 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  in  tire 
island  and  saw  there  a little  village  inhabited  bj 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to?* 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  ■* 
Actium,  to  beg  birn  to  reduce  their  yearly  trikite  <1 
1 50  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  {•* 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notorious  »*s  i* 
for  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  bland  gnawed  through  iron.  (Ann?. 
Cary*.  2 1 ; Plin.  viiL  43.  a.  82 ; Steph.  B.  a f. 
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rJapoj).  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  used  as 
a place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  purpose  : — 

44  Aude  aliquid  brevibos  Graris  et  carcere  (lignum.” 
(Jnv.  i.  73;  comp.  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  68,  69,  iv.  30; 
Pint.  de  Exsil.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Musonius  was  banished  to  Gyaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Philostr.  Pit  A poll.  vii.  16.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  a purple  fishery  was  carried  on 
here  by  divers.  (Lucian,  Toxar.  18.)  The  island 
is  now  uninhabited,  except  in  the  summer  time  by  a 
lew  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syros,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs.  It  is  called  ra  rWpa,  pro- 
nounced Jura.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  <fc.  vol.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  Trnnsl. ; Ross,  Reisen  auf  dm  Griech. 
I«*eln,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 70,  seq. ; Fiedler,  Reise 
iiureh  Grtechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  seq.) 

GYENUS.  [Cyaneks.] 

GYGAEUS  LACUS  (IVyofa  Af/xvij:  Mermere'), 
a lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Hyllus. 
(Horn.  11.  ii.  864,  xx.  391 ; Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  626;  Plin.  v.  30.)  This  lake  was  afterwards 
called  Coloe,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Sardes.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  human 
hands,  to  receive  the  waters  which  inundated  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton’s  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
145.)  [L.  S.1 

GYMNE'SIAE.  [Baleares.] 

GY'MNIAS  (Tvfiriaf,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  44  a great, 
flourishing,  and  inhabited  city,"  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Hnrpasos.  (Xen.  /.  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  ( Exped . Euphrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gemeri,  on  the  Kara  Su,  an  affluent  of  the  river  - 
FraU  Bnt  Mr.  Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece , vol.  ix.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinks  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumisch-Khilna , on  the  road  from  Trebi- 
eond  to  Erzervm , 44  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions.”  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor , vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  furnishes  a plausible  explanation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythini.  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYNAECOTOLIS  (TuvcukAwoKis,  .Strab.  xvii. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  s.  v .;  Plin.  v.  9.  § : Elk.  Two*- 
kowoKItijs),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaccopolite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  lLulrianare  still 
extant.  Many  writers  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a nome  or  such  a city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  circumstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a place,  and  Stephanas  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  three  legends  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  — (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a king,  took  ap 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Naaoratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay.  the  Gy- 
naecopoiites,  through  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  women  for  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D’Aiiviile  conjectures  that  Gynaccopolia  is  but  an- 
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other  name  for  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  “Woman-ton:”  but  see  Axthylla. 

[W.  B.  D.] 

GY’NDES  (rwdbjt,  Herod,  i.  189;  v.  52),  a river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  port  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  os  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  Kerkhah  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  river: 
In  one  place  (i.  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus’s 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  of  the  modern  Diala , which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon:  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographers.  Rennell  (Geogr.  of 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  one  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyudes  is  the  present  Diala ; in  another, 
the  Mendeli.  Larcbcr  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
Mmdeli  best  represents  it.  D’Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeli  wok 
the  ancient  Gyndcs;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  lias  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotns  had  himself  a very  indistinct  notion  of  it,  as 
he  makes  the  Gyndcs  and  Araxes  (the  Aras ) both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202  ).  [V.] 

GYKISOEXI  {rvptaoiyoi),  a people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Plut. 
Sertor.  3 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  [P.  S.l 

GYRTON,  or  GYRTOXA  (rvprav,  Thuc.,  Polyb., 
Strab. ; rvprwrr},  Horn. : Eth.  Tvprru/vioi  : Tatari ), 
a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modern  village 
of  Tatari.  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  PcneiuB  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  Kpitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ; but  it  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  account  has 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  Borne 
part  of  those  plains  in  which  Phalanna,  At  rax, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day’s  innrch  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54)  ; and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (74  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  lu»ve 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
Iiave  been  founded  by  Gj  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlcgyas. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.  rvprvy.) 
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The  Oyrtoniana  arc  mentioned  among  the  Thes- 
salian* who  sent  aid  to  the  Athenian*  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii. 
22.)  The  name  of  the  city  frequently  occurs  at  a 
later  period.  (Liv.  II.  cc. ; Polyb.  xviii.  5 ; Mela, 
ii.  3 : Plin.  is.  9.  s.  16 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 43.) 

GYTIIIUM  (ntfior,  St  rah.,  Polyb.,  Pint.;  Gy- 
thium,  Lir.;  Ft 4*<or,  Steph.  B.  s.  e.;  Gythenm,  Cic.: 
JClh.  rodedrijj),  an  ancient  Achaean  town  in  La- 
conia, situated  near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
aouth-wcat  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kurotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  240  stadia  fn>tn  Sparta  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363),  and  30  Roman  miles  according  to 
the  Table.  This  distance  agrees  with  the  43  kilo- 
metres wl  ich  the  French  commission  found  to  be 
the  distance  by  the  road  from  the  ruins  of  Gythium 
to  tli©  theatre  of  Sjarta.  In  Polybius  Gythium  is 
said  to  be  30  stadia  from  Sparta;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  for  wepl  rpidxorra  we 
ought  to  read  with  Muller  wep\  rptcuc6eia.  (Polyb. 
v.  19.)  Gythium  stood  upon  the  small  stream 
Gythius  (Mela,  ii.  3),  in  a fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain.  (Polyb.  v.  19.)  Its  cheeses  are  celebrated 
in  one  of  Lucian’s  dialogues.  ( I Hal.  Aleretr.  14.) 
After  the  Dorian  conquest  it  became  the  chief  mari- 
time town  in  Laconia,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  port  of  Sparta.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
station  of  their  ship*  of  war.  Accordingly,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  Gythium 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  the  Athenians 
attacked  with  their  superior  fleet ; and  in  B.  c.  455 
it  was  burnt  by  Tolmidas.the  Athenian  commander. 
(Thuc.  i.  102  ; Diod.  xi.  84.)  On  the  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  Epaminondas  in  n.  c.  370,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  advanced  as  far  south  as 
Gythium,  but  was  unable  to  take  it,  though  he  laid 
siege  to  it  for  three  days.  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  5.  § 32.) 
Even  then  it  must  have  been  well  fortified,  but  its 
fortifications  appear  to  hare  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  tyrant  Xabis ; ami  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  195  it  is  described  by  Livy  as 
“ valida  urbs,  et  multitudine  civiuin  incolarumque 
et  omni  bellico  appur.it u instructa"  (xxxiv.  29). 
Augustus  inode  it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian 
towns ; and  under  the  Roman  empire  it  again  became 
n place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins, 
which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
period.  Its  port,  according  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  Strabo,  was  artificial  (f*«i  5\  S>%  $<urt, 
t5  vaiKTTcxOfiov  opvicroy,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363). 

Pausanias  saw  in  the  market-place  of  Gvthinm 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  founders  of  the  city ; near  them  a statue  of 
Dionysus;  and  on  the  other  sale  of  the  market-place 
a statue  of  Apollo  Uarneius,  a temple  of  Ammon,  a 
bnuen  statue  of  Asrlepius,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a fountain  sacred  to  this  gnd,  a sanctuary 
of  Demeter,  and  a statue  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus. 
A fountain  still  flowing  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned 
fountain  of  Asclepius.  and  thus  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acropolis  was  a temple  of 
Athena ; and  the  pates  of  Castor  mentioned  by 
Pausamas  appear  to  have  led  from  the  lower  city  to 
the  citadel.  (Paus.  iiL  21.  §§  8,  9.)  Opposite  Gy- 
t hiutn  was  the  island  Cranac,  whither  Paris  was 
said  to  have  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  [Cra- 
kak.] 

The  coast  on  the  mainland  south  of  Gythium 
w-as  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Migonium 
(Mryvsrior)  from  the  union  of  Paris  and  Helen 
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on  the  opposite  island.  On  this  coast  was  a tetr.pfc 
of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  and  above  it  a mountain 
sacred  to  Dionysus  called  Larysium  (Aapvcur). 
where  a festival  was  celebrated  to  this  god  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  § 1.)  Paasa- 
nias  further  describes,  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  Gythimn,  a stone  on  which  Orestes  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  from  his  madness.  This  stone 
was  called  Zevr  (according  to  Sylburg,  Asvs)  *»- 
vetrar,  i.  e.  acrnnruvriff,  the  Reliever.  The  town 
Marathonisi , which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  district 
Alani,  occupies  the  site  of  Migonium;  and  the  hill 
above  it,  called  Kumaro , is  the  ancient  Laryanm. 
The  remains  of  Gythium,  called  PaleApoli , are  si- 
tuated a little  north  of  Afarathonisi.  They  lie 
upon  the  slope  of  some  small  bills,  and  in  the  piain 
between  them  and  the  sea.  These  remains,  which 
are  considerable,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Roman  peried, 
a*  has  been  already  stated.  Near  the  edge  of  tbe 
shore  are  the  remains  of  two  large  buildings,  pro- 
bably Roman  baths,  consisting  of  several  small  rooms 
and  divisions.  The  foundations  of  buildings  may 
also  be  seen  under  water.  Ninety  yards  inland  fnxn 
the  shore,  on  the  slope  of  the  larger  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  theatre,  built  of  white  marble.  Srene 
of  the  marble  seats  still  remain  in  their  places,  but 
most  of  them  have  disappeared,  as  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  theatre  has  been  converted  into  a vine- 
yard.  The  diameter  appears  to  bare  been  about 
150  feet.  From  50  to  1(X)  feet  from  the  theatre,  in 
a slight  hollow  between  the  bills,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  building  of  considerable  size.  The  Acropolis 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  theatre,  but  of 
its  walls  there  are  only  a few  fragments.  All  round 
the  town,  and  especially  on  the  bills,  are  twenty  or 
thirty  ruins  of  small  buildings  of  tiles  and  mortar, 
in  the  Roman  style,  containing  niches  in  the  walls. 
These  were  Roman  sepulchres ; one  of  them  was  ex- 
cavated by  Russ,  who  found  there  some  sepulchral 
lamps. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  PaleopoU  to  Mar 
rafhonui  is  an  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered  (B6ckh,  Inter.  1469); 
and  close  to  it,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  a chair  with  a 
foot-step,  which  appears  to  be  tbe  spot  where  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  been  relieved  from  his  madness. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  PalevpoR  are  of 
the  Roman  period.  (Buckh,  Inter.  1325, 1326.  1391, 
1392,  1469.)  (Weber,  de  Gytkeo  et  Lactdaema- 
nittrum  Rebus  Naralibus , Heidelberg,  1833;  Leake, 
Morea,  voL  i.  p-  244  ; Boblaye,  ReckercJies,  <fc.  p. 
86;  Ross,  Wanderungen  in  Griecherdand,  voL  ii 
p.  232,  seq. ; Curtins,  Pdopountsos,  voL  ii.  p.  270.) 
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GYTHO'NES  (Ti^wrer,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20),  a 
Sarmatian  people,  situated  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Venedi, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Prussia.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Star.  Alt.  voL 
i.  pp.  121,204,301.)  [E.&J.] 
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H. 

HABESSUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of 
Antipbelltts  in  Lyda.  (Plin.  v.  28;  comp.  Axti- 
phkixch.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITANCUM,  in  Britain.  The  following  in- 
scription is  the  authority  for  the  name,  which  occurs 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itineraries : — 
mogont  cad 

ET  N.  D.  N.  A VO 
M.  O.  BKCUXDOtVg 
BF.  COS.  HABIT A 
NCI  TRIMA  STA 

pro  8K  et  svia  ros. 

( Mi  mum.  Brit.  130.) 

This  was  found  near  Risingkam  in  Durham. 

Another  from  the  same  locality  (ifomm.  Britann, 
102)  runs  — 

DEO  IN  VI CTO 
HKRCVU  8ACR 
L -EMIL.  BALVIANV8 
TRIB  COH  I VANOI 
V.  8.  P M. 

A third  {Mon.  Brit  102a)  is  — 

• *#***• 

* * ICO  MAX! 

COS  III  ET  M AVRKL  AXTONISO  PIO 

COH  II  AVO 

PORT AM  CVM  MVRIS  VETVSTATE  DI- 
LAFS13  JVSSV  ALTER  SRNKCINIS  VO 
COS  CVBANTB  COL  AMT!  ADVENTO  PRO 
AVO  HH.C*I  VANOON  O PP  8 
CVM  A EMI  SAL  VI  AN  TRIB 
SVO  A SOLO  REST!. 

Maty  important  remains  have  been  found  here: 
e.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station  ; 
so  that  the  identification  of  Hahitancum  with  Ri- 
singham  has  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions inform  us  of  important  restorations,  and 
also  of  its  being  the  station  for  a cohort  of  the  Van- 
giones:  w The  rude  but  celebrated  figure  of  Rob  of 
Riringham,  sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natural 
rock,  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  A portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it.  He 
carries  a bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other.”  (Bruce’s  Roman  Wail , 
p.  308.) 

To  the  ethnographical  philologist  the  termination 
-fir-  is  important.  Its  presence  in  such  a word  as 
Hahitancum  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Keltic.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  river  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurians 
was  Bodenctu ; a gloss  which,  even  in  the  classical 
times,  was  translated  /undo  covens.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suggested  the  reading  Boden-hs,  and  from 
it  the  Germanic  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -no-, 
the  less  the  reason  for  refining  on  the  current  form 
Ji<xicncus.  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  less  the  probability  of  tins  inference  that  the 
Ligurians  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  being  Kelts.  [R.  G.  L.) 

HADRANUM.  [Adranum.] 

HADRIA.  [Adkia.] 

HADKIA'Nl  ('ASpuUoc  Eth.'ABpuur*6s\n  town 
in  Bithynia,  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Kbyndacus.  U was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 
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cate*,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reason 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poemanenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p 
596.)  Hamilton  {ResearcJtes,  i.  pp.  90,  foil.)  thinks 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  ifey- 
jiky  on  the  road  from  Brum  to  Bergamo ; but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenus,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adriani 
w ns  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Aris- 
tides, who  was  born  in  a.  D.  1 17.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Helles pontine  province.  (Hierocl.  p, 
693 ; Socrat  Hist  Ecdes.  vii.  25 ; Concil.  Nicuen.  ii. 
pp  51,  572;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  176  ; comp.  Sestini 
Geo.  Hum.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIA  NOTOLIS (‘Afyiavoi/iroAu).  \.(A dri - 
anople  or  Edrene),  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzus  joins  the 
Hebrus,  and  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  iu 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. From  Ammianus  Marcel  1 in  us  (xir.  1 1 , xxvii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  au 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  had  existed  before 
on  the  same  spet  a place  called  Uscudama,  which  is 
mentioned  also  by  Eutropius  (vi.  8).  But  as  Uscu- 
dama is  not  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  some  modem 
critics  have  inferred  that  Marcellinus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscndama  was  (situated  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orestias 
or  Odrysua  (Lamprid.  Ileliog.  7 ; Nicet  pp.  360, 830; 
Aposp.  Gcog.ap.  Hudson , iv.  p,  42);  but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  dropped.  The  country 
around  Iladrianople  was  very  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  very  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
inhabitants  soon  rose  to  a high  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  A.  d.  378,  on  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manufactories  of  arms  formed  a 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  eity  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ; the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.  (Spart.  Hadr.  20; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  6,  12, 15;  It.  Ant.  137,  175,322; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277 ; Zosim. 
ii.  22;  Ccdren.  ii.  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Hierocl. 
p.  635;  Nicet  p.  830.) 


COIN  OF  HADRIANOPOLIS  IN  THRACE. 

2.  A town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  port  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  little  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (Hierocl.  p. 
695;  Novell.  29;  Concil.  Nicean.  ii.  p.  52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  fitan  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
tlie  reign  of  Philip.  (Seatiui,  j*.  68.)  Leake  (4m 
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Mm.  p.  309)  identifies  it  with  the  Turkish  town 
Boli  near  the  Filbos. 

3.  A town  built  bj  the  emperor  Hadrian  in  Phrygia, 
between  Philomelium  and  Tyriaeum.  (HierocL 
p.  672;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  670;  ConciL  Const  ii. 
p 241.)  Kiepert  is  inclined  to  identify  this  town 
with  the  ruins  of  Arkutckem . [L.  S.) 

HADRIANOTOLIS  ('  AbptaroviroAts),  a town  of 
Illyricum,  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  situated  on  the 
road  from  Apoilonia  to  Nicopolis,  about  midway  be- 
tween those  two  towns.  (Pwt.  Tab.)  It  was  repaired 
by  Justinian,  and  called  JuBTlNUXorous  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aed.  nr.  1),  and  became  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  government  of  old  Epeirus  and  the  see  of  a bishop 
(Hieroclee).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  tho  plain  below  LiboUiovo  mark  the  position  of 
this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
are  the  ruins  of  a fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By- 
zantine age,  called  Drynoftoli,  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a corruption  of  the  old  city,  though  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  JJhryno  or  Dryno . These  re- 
mains are  of  a later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
ruins  Drynopolis  was  built  on  a different  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  A or  them 
(J rret'f,  Tol  i.  p.  76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

H ADRI  AXUTHK'RAE  ('A  Spidvov  Sijpa  i),a  town 
of  Mvgia,  on  the  road  from  Krgasteria  *to  Milctopolis, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a successful  hunt  which  lie  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  10 ; Sp&rtian.  Uudr. 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
( Vuujiji  iJirrrsi,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  Tri- 
kala,  one  hour  and  a half  from  Soma.  (Cotnp.  G. 
Cedren.  i.  p.437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a bishop,  and  ou  its  coins  a senate  is  men- 
tioned. (HierocL  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HAD1UAT1CUM  MARE.  [Adiuaticum 
Hark.] 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRUMETUM,  and  in 
late  writers  (Mart.  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUMETTJS 
(n  ’A bpvpy,  b 'Abpvpys,  -Tiros,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  xv.  5.  § 3,  15.  § 3,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  r\  ‘A 5pu- 
pyros,  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  'Abpvpyrbs,  Appian, 
Am.  33,  47  ; 'A^piyroi  or  ’ Abpov/urros , PtoL 
iv.  3.  §§  9,  37,  viii.  1 4.  § 6 ; 'Abpobpyror,  SUuiiasm ., 
Ac.;  ’ASpdfiijros,  Procop.  B.  V.  i.  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
on  tho  various  (arms  of  the  name,  Groakurd’s  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  435 ; Eth.  ‘Abpu- 
fiTjTtvo% , and  sometimes  also  ’Abpvpbatos  and  ’A5ptt- 
nbrios,  Steph.  B.;  Hadrumetinus:  Susa,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Bvzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast,  a little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Neapolitans  {Gulf  of  llammamet). 
It  was  a Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(Sail.  Juy.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Carthago.  Pliny 
mentions  it  among  the  opjnda  libera  of  Byzarium 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2).  Trajan  made  it 
a colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  Concordia  Ulpia  Trajana  Avgusta 
Frugifkka  Hadrumetima.  and  on  coins  as 
Colonia  Concordia  Julia  Hadrunetina  Pia. 
(Grater,  p.  362;  Eckliel,  rol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a very  fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes!  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  for 
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the  great  corn-producing  country  of  Byzaciura.  Its 
site  funned  an  amphitheatre  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  however, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Cotbon),  which  lay  imineda.elr 
below  it.  (Bell,  A fr.  3, 5,  62,  63 ; Ruins;  the  state- 
ment of  the  Periplus,  that  it  was  aA  ijuo-or.  does  not 
prove  that  its  harbour  was  at  a distance,  but  simply 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  the  sands  which  a n 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast.)  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Polyb.,  Appian, 
U.cc.;  Liv.  xxx.  29;  Nep.  JJann.  6;  Caps.  B.  C.  ii. 
28  ; Bell.  Afr.  II.  cc.)  Having  shared  the  isle 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Africa  suffered  man 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  named 
Justiniaxa  or  J ust  i xi  axo  ro  lls.  (Procop.  L c. : 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  845,  asserts,  without  giving  kb 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  Hekacixa, 
after  the  emperor  Heraclias,  and  on  this  ground  be 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  Herklah , 10  miles 
higher  up  along  the  coast ; bat  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  clearly  show  the  identity 
of  Susa  with  Hadrumctnm,  and  of  1/ertlah  with 
Horhka  Cof.lia  : the  name  of  the  latter  pi*» 
suggests  that  it  was  a great  depot  for  the  agricul- 
tural produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  com- 
merce of  Hadrumetum.  The  conjecture  of  Barth 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  may  be  the 

representative  of  y au(ovaa,  a a we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  Apoilonia  on  the  Cyrenaic  coast.)  This  city 
was  the  native  place  of  the  Caesar  Clodios  Albums. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  Alb.  1.)  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having 
14  hrs.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1 hr. 
35  inin.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  § 6). 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Sma  ia 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geographer  A bon  Obeyd 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describes,  among  the  remains 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildings,  two  in  par- 
ticular: the  one,  which  he  calls  Mtla'b,  an  immense 
building  of  light  volcanic  stone  from  Etna,  with 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a theatre  cr 
amphitheatre;  and  the  other,  which  he  calls  El 
Kubtas,  was  a temple  on  an  enormous  basement 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a quadrangular  mass  o4 
masonry  still  in  existence,  and  called  the  AfaUtba, 
i .e.  fallen,  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  be  the  remains. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  of  little 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a mole 
which  formed  a part  of  the  ancient  harbour,  scene 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  tho  SW.f  eight  great 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  scattered 
fragments  of  pillars,  a few  inscriptions,  and,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a few  mosaics,  which 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  of  the  wealthy 
citizens.  (Shaw,  Trartls  «»  Barbary , <fr.  p.  105, 
2nd  ed. ; Barth,  Wanderumgen  dureh  das  PutUsche 
und  Kyrendische  KustetUand,  pp.  152,  full. : it  seems 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth's  extraordinary  error 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  which  St. 
Paul  sailed,  Acts , xxvii.  2,  a ship  of  Hadrumetum; 
for  tho  position,  see  the  map  on  ft.  532.)  [P.  SlI 

HAEBRIDES.  [Hebumhl] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a province  com- 
prising the  country  about  mount  Haem  us.  from  which 
it  dtrived  its  name.  This  province,  of  which  Adri- 
anopolis  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns,  ts 
not  mentioned  until  a late  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammiaous  Marcel- 
linus  as  a distinct  province  in  the  north-east  ef 
Thrace.  (Comp.  Hirrocl.  p.  635;  Aotit.  Imper.  Or. 
c.  1,  with  Backing's  note,  145.)  [L.  S.] 
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HAEMODAE.  [Hkbudks.] 

HAEMUS  or  AEMUS  (A  ATpos,  rb  AT hop  Spot, 
or  Alfiios : Balloon),  a large  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Thrace,  which  io  its  widest  sense  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine 
in  the  east.  (Anonym.  Peripl.  Pont  Eux.  p.  13); 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.)  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  does  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  though  he  applies 
the  name  to  heights  west  of  mount  Rhodope,  where 
the  river  Cius,  a tributary  of  the  ister,  is  represented 
as  dividing  mount  liaemus  into  two  halves.  Hut 
most  other  writers  apply  the  name  II  item  us,  like  the 
modern  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
range  from  mount  Scomiua  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine, 
where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  NauJochus 
and  Mesembria.  Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 
soorces  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  MariUa.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  319,  320;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 
Tire  range  of  Haemus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 
although  there  was  a notion  amoug  the  ancients, 
that  from  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Euxine  could  bo  seen.  (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 
even  Strabo  (vii.  pp  313  and  317)  lias  refuted  this 
error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompus 
and  Polybius,  though  the  last  autlior  admitted  that 
a person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 
paces,  stab's  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  called  Aristaeum.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  tho  year.  (Horn.  II.  xiv.  227; 
Theocrit.  vii.  76.)  Modern  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 
zaulik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemus  is  less 
precipitous  than  the  southern  oue.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi. 
10.)  The  mountain  has  altogether  six  passes  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty, 
bat  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcell  in  us  the 
pass  of  Sued  or  Succorum  angustiae  (xxi.  1 0,  xxii.  2, 
xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4,  xxxi.  16)  ; it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Ssulu  Dtrbend , and  is  sometimes  called 
Porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Haemus 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribe*  are  particularly  mentioned : the  Crobyzi  (Herod. 
1.  c .;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  Coralli  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the  Bad,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  robbers,  and 
the  Asti  in  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
a,  x*‘M***»  and  the  Sanscrit  Atman  and  fit  man, 
according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Boud  in  Berg- 
haus,  Gtogr.  Almanack , 1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  La  Turquic  d Europe,  Paris,  1840, 
in  4 nk  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

HAGNUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 

HALAE  (AW),  a town  situated  upon  the  Opun- 
tian  gulf,  but  belonging  to  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
as  the  lost  town  of  Boeotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which  projects  to  the  northward  beyond  M alcana 
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and  Proshfnd , where  some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a church  of  St  John  Thoologus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
425;  Pans.  ix.  24.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  r.  r.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ABAPHE'NIDES.  [Attica, p.332, a.] 
HALAE  AXO'N IDES.  [Attica,  p.327,  b.] 
HALAESA.  [Alaksa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  (*AAtjv,  gen.  "AAtrros), 
a small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Mount  Ccrcaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
v.  31;  Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Its  water  is  said  to  bare 
been  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Pans.  vii.  5.  § 5,  viii.  28.  § 2;  Tietx.  ad  I.ycoph. 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  'AoTTittnos  (see  Cramer's  note).  Arundell  ( Visit 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  306)  believes  tliis  river  to 
be  the  same  as  the  lluvagichay,  while  others  idcn  • 
tify  it  with  the  Tartalu.  [L.  S.] 

HALE'SION  ('AATjcxior  ir <81or)  “ the  salt-plain," 
a small  district  in  the  south-west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  country  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a sediment 
of  salt.  Salt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
jdace  culled  the  Tragosaean  Salines  (to  TpaTaoaTov 
aAoirify iov )_  There  was  a story  that  Lysunaclma 
levied  a duty  ou  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  tlie  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (At  hen.  iiw 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vL  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41;  Galen, 
de  Temp.  Med.  SimpL  ii.  p.  151  ; Hesych  s.  v. 
Tpayaoauoi ; Steph.  B.  s. rr.  ’AAfjcnoj  and  Tpdyaoai, 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epirus.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  bills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
( Ada  Minor,  pp.  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  (*AA ijf  or  'A Xijf : there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Bruttium  between  Locri 
and  Rhcgium,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.260), 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  tho 
two  cities.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Locrian* 
had  a small  fort  or  out-post  (utpurJAiov)  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Ladies  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographers  into  a town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  ; 
but  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a fortified  post 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold's  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  peculiarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  tho  Caccinus,  another  river  of  Bruttium, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ; and  he  cites  from 
Timaous  a mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ; Tiuueus,  ap.  Antig.  Caryst.  1 ; 
Gonon.  NarraL  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  silence  as  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22X  The  river  Halex  still  retains 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  A lice : its  mouth 
is  about  8 miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delV  Armi,  the 
ancient  Leucopetra,  and  1 5 miles  W.  of  Cape  Spar- 
tivento.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALIACMON  FL.  ('AAuLkhuv,  Hesiod,  Th.  34 1 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127;  Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
PloL  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caesar.  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xiii-  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Claud.  B.  Get.  179:  Fm~ 
tnUa ; Turkish,  lujc-Kara ),  a river  of  Macedonia, 
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rising  in  the  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy 
(L  c .)  gave  the  name  of  Canalorii.  According  to 
Caesar  ( l c.),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  takre  a SE.  di  • 
recti  on  through  Elyurioti*,  which  it  watered;  and 
then,  continuing  to  the  NE.,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Pieria,  Eordaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  Haliartnon  was  joined  by  the  Lydias, 
or  discharge  of  the  lake  of  Pella;  but  a change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  coarse  of  the  latter,  which 
joins  not  the  Haliaeman,  but  the  Axias.  The  Ha- 
liactnon  itself  appear*  to  hare  moved  its  lower  course 
to  the  E.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhaps  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  Vittritox,  although  betraying  a Slavonic  mo- 
dification in  its  termination,  may  possibly  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Astraeus  (Aelian,  H.  A.  xv.  1),  which 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  appellation  of  the  river 
below  the  gorges  of  Bcraea,  as  Haliacmon  was  that 
above  them ; in  the  same  manner  as  Injeknra  and 
I’ixtritza  are  nsed  in  the  present  day. 

Its  banks  are  now  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destructive  inundations,  and  the  river 
itself  is  noted  at  Verria  for  yulitmi  of  immense  rise: 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
fake  at  Knetoria  [Celktrum].  which  is  one  of  the 
source*  of  the  Eistritsa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  303. 316, vol.iii.pp. 292,  437.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HALIARTUS  ('AA/aprot : Eik.  'AAidprtot),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  dties  of  the  con- 
federation, was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake  Copais  in  a pass  between  the  mountain  and 
the  lake.  (St rah.  ix.  p.  41 1.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  werii«<j  in  conse- 
quence of  its  well- watered  meadows.  (Horn.  1L  ii. 
503,  Hymn,  m A poll.  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  484)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Pans, 
ix.  32.  § 5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  aa  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iv.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebans, 
in  which  the  former  was  slain,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen. 
ffeU.  iii.  5.  § 17,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Pint.  Lye. 
28.  29 ; Pans.  iii.  5.  § 3,  ix.  32.  § 5.)  In  b.  c.  1 7 1 
Haliartus  was  destroyed  a second  time.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyh. 
xxx.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
,p«k,  of  it  as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  place,  men- 
tkaw  only  a heron m of  Lysander,  and  some  ruined 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.  (Paua.  ix. 
33.  §§  1,3,  x.  35.  §2.) 

The  kxLiAimA  ('AAiapria),  or  territory  of 
Hahartus,  was  a very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais,  which 
in  this  part  was  hence  called  the  Haliartian  marsh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Lophis,  Hoplitcs,  Per- 
messus,  and  Of  met  us,  have  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. [See  p.  412,  a.]  The  territory  of  Haliart us 
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extended  westward  to  Bit.  Tilphosahrm,  since  Px*- 
saniaa  says  that  the  Haliartian*  bad  a aanetasrr 
of  the  goddesses  called  Praxidkae  situated  near  this 
mountain.  (Pans.  ix.  33.  § 3.)  The  towns  Petes, 
Medeon,  Ocalea,  and  Onchestus  were  situated  in  tfc* 
territory  of  Haliartus. 

The  remains  of  Haliartus  are  situated  upon  a k£3 
about  a mile  from  the  village  of  -V<m,  cm  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  15  mile*  from  either  place.  The  hill  at 
Haliartus  is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  the  lake. 
I>eake  says,  “ that  towards  the  lake  the  hiC  «f 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  diffe,  but  on  th* 
other  sides  has  s gradual  acclivity.  Some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  chiefly  of  polygon! 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  bill ; and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  ia  the  difi*, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a copious  source 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  adl  the  o±*r 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartus.  Although  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcely  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  river*,  of  which  that  to  the 
west  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  bill  of  Mmi ; the 
eastern,  called  the  Kefalori,  has  its  origin  in  Meant 
Helicon.  Near  the  left  hank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  s re  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches,  on  the  site 
of  a village  which,  though  long  since  abandoned,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been  onoe  inhabited 
by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Here  ore  many  frag- 
ments of  architecture  and  of  inscribed  stooe?.  col- 
lected formerly  from  the  ruins  of  Haliartus.  From 
this  spot  there  is  a distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  a tumulus  westward  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  are  several  sarcophagi  and  ancient  founda- 
tions near  some  sources  of  waters,  marking  probably 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  dty." 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  ode  «f 
the  city  is  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  Plutarch, 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  ia  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Lophis  of  Pausanias.  (Pint.  Lye.  29 ; Pans.  ix. 
33.  § 4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  aide,  called 
Kcfaldri,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  rivulets, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Perm  css  us  and  downs, 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  flowing  from 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  entering  the  lake 
Copais  near  Haliartus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407.  411: 
see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tumulus,  of  which 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  covers  those  who  were  killed 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  was  near  this  spat 
tbnt  the  battle  was  fought.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALICARNASSUS  (' AXutaprntreis  : Etk.  *AA>- 
Kapratrfffvs,  Halicarmtssensis : Bodnm  or  Boml- 
rowm ),  a Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Blinor,  on 
the  Ceramian  gnlf.  It  was  a colony  of  Troezeoe  in 
Argolis  established  on  the  slope  of  a precipitous  rock, 
and  one  of  the  six  towns  constituting  the  I>ric 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  other  towns  being 
Cnidos,  Cos,  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  Ialy^as, 
Lindas,  and  Camirns.  (Herod,  vii.  99,  iii.  14 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656;  Paus.  ii.  30.  § 8;  PtoL  v. 
2.  § 10;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  16;  Pltn.  ▼.  29;  Steph,  B- 
e.  v .)  The  isthmus  on  which  it  was  situated  was 
called  Zephyrium,  whence  the  city  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Zephyria.  Halicarnassus  was  the  largest 
and  6trong«»t  city  in  all  Caria  (Diod.  Sc.  xv.  90), 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impregnable  arm; 
the  principal  one,  called  Snimaeis,  was  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rock  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city 
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X Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23  ; Vitrnv.  ii.  8 ; Diod.  xvii.  23, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  well  Salmacis, 
■which  pushed  forth  near  a temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the 
foot  of  the  rook,  and  the  water  of  which  was  believed 
to  exercise  an  enervating  influence  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  302). 
But  Strabo  justly  controverts  this  belief,  intimating 
that  the  sensual  enjoyments  and  the  delicious  cha- 
racter of  the  climate  must  rather  be  considered  to 
have  produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  tin?  Salmacis. 
Another  arx  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  island  of  Arconnesns  in  front  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  is  now  called  Ortik  Ada;  but  this 
belief  was  founded  upon  an  incorrect  muling  in 
Arrian.  (Strab.  1.  e. ; Arrian,  A nab.  i.  23;  Ha- 
milton, Researches,  ii.  p.  34.)  Besides  the  great 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  was  narrowed  by  piers 
on  each  side,  there  was  a smaller  one  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  Halicarnassus,  as  al ready  remarked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Doric  hexspolis;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dispute  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  confederacy.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  During 
the  Persian  conquests  it  was,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
towns,  compelled  to  submit  to  Persia,  but  does  not 
np]>car  to  have  been  less  prosperous,  or  to  have  lost 
its  Greek  character.  While  the  city  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  Lygdamis  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant,  and  his  descendants,  as  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of 
all  Caria.  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Lygdamis,  fought 
at  Sabimis  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  most  cele- 
brated among  their  successors  are  Mausolus  and  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mau- 
aolus,  erected  in  his  honour  a sepulchral  monument 
of  such  magnificence  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  This  Carian 
dynasty,  thongh  subject  to  Persia,  had  themselves 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  language,  and 
had  a taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  Halicamassns  was  faithful  to  Persia,, 
and  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  the  Persians 
on  that  coast,  and  a chief  station  of  the  Persian 
forces.  This,  and  the  gallant  defence  with  which 
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A.  Halmacis,  the  acropolis. 

B.  Tombs  in  the  rock. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Spring  Sal  mac  is. 

E.  The  Mausoleum. 

F.  Gate  leading  to  Mylasa. 

G.  Hill  of  the  Windmills. 

H.  Gate  leading  to  Mjrndiu. 

I.  Palace  of  the  ancient  kings. 
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the  Halicamu«*ian8  defended  themselves  against 
Alexander,  induced  that  conqueror,  after  a protracted 
siege,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  take  the  acropolis  Salmacis,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  bad  taken  refuge.  (6trab.  and  Arrian, 
l.c.;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  23,  foil.;  Curtius,  ii.  9.  foil.) 
From  this  blow  Halicarnassus  never  recovered,  though 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1.) 
In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  no  longer  fowsted  of  its 
greatness,  but  of  its  safety  and  freedom  from  earth- 
quakes. (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  mentioned  at  all,  although  the  Mausoleum, 
continued  to  enjoy  its  former  renown.  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Them.  i.  14;  see  the  descriptions  of  it  in  Plin. 
xxxvi.  9,  and  Vitrnv.  ii.  8.)  The  course  of  the  an- 
cient walls  enn  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  remains 
of  the  Mausoleum,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  rock 
east  of  Salmacis,  and  of  the  arx.  as  well  as  the  spring 
Salmacis,  still  exist  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  ii.  pp. 
34,  foil.)  Among  the  numerous  temples  of  Halicar- 
nassus, one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beautiful. 
(Diod.;  Vitrnv.  l.c.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historians,  Hero- 
dotus snd  Dionysius.  Some  interesting  sculptures, 
brought  from  Boudronm,  and  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally decorated  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Knss,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Jnsebi,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  which  the  accompanying  plan 
is  taken.)  [L.  S.] 
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HA'LICE.  [Halieis.] 

HAL1CYAE  ('AAixucu  : Kth.  “AXumuos,  llali- 
cyensis  : Salcmi ),  a city  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  10  miles  S of 
Segesta.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated  between  Entclla  and  Lilybaetim.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.)  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Enteila  and  Segesta,  bat  we  have  no  account  of  its 
origin : it  was  probably  a Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Hence,  when  it  first  appears  in  history*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Carthage,  the 
power  of  which  was  at  that  time  predominant  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  397,  when  the  great  expe- 
dition  of  Dionysius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  allies  and  subjects  to  revolt,  Hslicyae 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  which  remained  faithful  to 
them,  on  which  account  its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  But  the  next  year  the 
Halicyans  were  so  alarmed  at  his  progress  that  they 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  which,  how- 
ever, they  soon  broke  on  the  appearance  of  Himilco 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  and  rejoined 
the  Cartliaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xiv.  54,  55.)  They 
are  not  again  mentioned  till  B.  c.  276,  during  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  when  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  Selinuntines  and  Segestans,  and 

* The  name  of  the  'AAnrt/oToi  is  first  found  in 
Thucydides  (vii.  32)  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily  ; but  is  generally  considered 
corrupt:  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Halicyae  is  really  the  place  there  meant. 
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declared  themselves  in  favour  of  that  monarch.  (Id. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Again,  in  the  First 
Punic  War  they  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Scgetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car- 
thaginian yoke,  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Horne.  (Id.  xxiii.  5.  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  service 
linlicyae  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, which  we  find  its  citizens  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  uf  Cicero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  five 
cities  of  Sicily  which  were  “ sine  foedere  immunes 
ac  liberae."  ( Verr.  iii.  7,  40.)  But  even  this  pri- 
vileged condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verm.  (lb.  ii.  28,  iii.  40,  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halicyae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Pliny  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary town.  (Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
la»t  who  mentions  its  name.  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanns  is  the  only  direct  anthority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Fazello  and  Cluverius  with  that 
of  the  modem  town  of  Salemi.  It  stands  on  a hill 
in  a commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains ; but  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  salt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
E.  from  Sfartala  (the  ancient  Lilybaeum)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Selinas. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AAi- 
Kvaiwv  in  Diodorus  (xxxvi.  3.  p 531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a Servile  outbreak  taking  place, — tcara 
' Ay* vKlvv  \<*pav, — a namo  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  MSS.  have  ’ Ay  Kvpalotv,  but  there 
seems  no  doobt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  *AAunmlttw.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  tho  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a city  named 
Ancyra,  winch  he  identifies  with  the  * Aytcpiva  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15).  [E.  H.  B.]  I 

HALICYRNA  ('AA ixvpva:  Fth.' AAiKvpvcuoi),  a 
village  of  Aetolta,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  30  j 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  places 
it  near  Plenron.  Leake  discovered  some  mins,  mid- 
way between  Kttrt-aga  (the  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  lagoon  of  Mesolonghi , 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  ILUicyma. 
(Strab.  x.  p 459,  snb  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  false  reading  Ainvpva;  Scyi.  pl4;  Plin. 
iv.  3 ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called 
a village  in  Acamania ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii  p.  533.) 

HALIKIS  ('AAnis),  the  name  of  a sea-faring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hennionis,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p 373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Hermi'inis,  where  the  Tirynthians  and  Hermionians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  cities  by  the  Argives.  (Ephor.  ap.  Byz.  t.  v. 
*AAi«»r;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  01.  80  by  Aneristns,  the  son  of  Spertbias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (ft*  tl\t  ‘AM (as  [not 
aAtta*]  rovs  fa  TipwOos,  Herod.  viL  137).  Tho 
district  was  afterwards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thnc.  i.  105,  ii.  56,  iv. 
45 ; Diod.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halieis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  an  auto- 
nomous people.  (Xen.  lid),  iv.  2.  § 6,  vL  2.  § 3.) 
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The  district  is  called  n ‘AA ids  by  Thucydaki 
(ii.  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  calls  the  people  or  their 
town  *AA ids ; for,  in  L 105,  the  true  reading  is  «i 
'AAmr,  L e.  ’A\Uas.  (See  Meineke,  and  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.  'AAmj.)  In  an  inscription  we  find  iv  *AAj*>- 
civ.  (Bdckh,  Inter,  no.  165.) 

Scylax  (p  20)  speaks  of  Halxa  (*AAla)  as  a pert 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf.  Callimachus  call* 
the  town  Alyci’8  C'AAwros,  Steph.  B.  #.  r ).  and  by 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Halice  (’AAorij).  and  its 
inhabitants  Halid.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 1.)  The  tow* 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Pauasnitt, 
and  its  psitioa  is  not  fixed  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Hermione,  the  rood  freca 
Malice  separated  from  that  to  Moses,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  mountains  Pron  and  Cos- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Tborrax. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Kranidki , the  French  Commis- 
sion observed  the  remains  of  two  Hellenic  sous, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  Ira* 
Hermione  and  the  same  distance  from  C.  Mntubi, 
the  other  on  the  south-western  side,  at  the  bead  «f 
a deep  bay  called  KheU  or  BizdU  : the  former  they 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and  the  latter  Mases, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  are  bo  placed  ia 
Kiepert's  map.  Bat  Leake,  who  is  followed  by 
Curtins,  observes  that  the  ruins  which  the  French 
Commission  have  named  Halice  arc  prolwblv  *xnr 
dependency  of  Hermione  of  which  the  name  ha?  wt 
been  recorded,  since  the  position  is  loo  near  to  Her- 
mione to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  harbour 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a people  who  were  cf  oaa- 
siderable  maritime  importance.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  such  a people  possessed  the  port  of  CkeU,  the 
situation  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gull 
agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  Sejiax. 
Mases  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bay  cl 
Kilddhia.  [Masks.]  (Leake,  Morea,  rol.  ii.  p.462, 
Pelopormesiaca,  p.  286,  seq. ; Boblnye,  RecArrchet, 
<fc.  p.  61  ; Curtius,  Pelopotmesos,  vol.  ii.  pp  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.  [Attica,  p.  327,  b.] 

HAL1SARNA  ('AAitropm  or  'AAaerapt-n'),  a team 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Coe,  near  Cape 
Laceterium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p 657 ; comp  Ross,  Beitem 
avf  den  Griech.  Jnseln,  voL  iii.  p 136,  and  iv. 
P*  22.)  t ^ [L.S.] 

HALIUSSA  ('AAiouotra),  one  of  the  three  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Bucephala  in  Troe- 
zenia  in  Argolis.  (Pa  us.  ii.  34.  § 8 ; Leake,  Pdo- 
ponnesiaca,  p.  283.) 

HALMYRIS  f AAfiupts),  a salt-lake,  south  of  the 
southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  properly 
a part  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a narrow  channel.  It  extended  from  the  town  ctf 
Istrus  in  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  Aegyasu s on  the 
Danube.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a town  of  the 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24  : Procop  de  A ed. 
iv.  7;  Philos torg.  x.  10;  Niceph.  Hist.  Bedes,  xi. 
29.)  [L.  &] 

HALO'NE  ('AAwktj  : Alow),  an  island  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  also  called 
Neuria  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  tr.;  Plin.  t.  44), 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  island  Elaphocesas 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p  35),  who  notices  its  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  S.1 

HALONNESUS  ('  AK&wnoos  : Etk.  ’AA owA- 
cnoi),  on  island  in  tne  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  tl»e  Magnesian  coast  in  Thes- 
saly. The  possession  of  this  island  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  a.  c.  343, 
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and  is  the  subject  of  an  oration  which  is  included 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  but  which  was 
ascribed,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippus,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Philip  to  demand  restitution  of  Halonnesus.  [See 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  989.]  Halonnesus  lies 
between  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  island  as  the  one  called  Scopelus  ( 1k& - 
w«Aot)  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 47)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  643,  Weasel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
these  three  islands  still  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436)  j 
speaks  of  Sciathus,  Halonnesus,  and  Peparethus 
without  mentioning  Scopelus ; while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sciathus,  Sco- 
pelus, and  Peparethus  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesus. Halonnesus  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ir.  12.  a.  23),  Mela  (ii.  7),  and  Stephanus  B. 
(a.  r.);  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelus.  The 
modern  island  of  Skopelo  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  Aegaean,  in  consequence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  Ill,  seq. ; Fiedler,  lieitc 
(lurch  Gricchenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (d  or  y "AAor,  "AAor : Eth. 
*AA«oy),  a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (//.  IL  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  above  the  plain  called  Crocium,  of  which 
the  ]Art  around  Hal  us  was  called  Athamantium,from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphmus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halus.  [Ampiikysus.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a few  other  writers.  (Herod.  viL 
173;  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Plin. 
iv.  7.  s.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Kefuloti , 
which  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a projecting  extremity  of  Mt.  Othrys  above  the 
Crocian  plain,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
“ A Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
projecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
althongh  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a quadrangular 
inclosure  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height.  The  walls 
of  this  lower  inclosure  are  nine  feet  and  a half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  336.) 

HALUS,  a small  place  in  Assyria,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  (Arm.  vi.  41).  [V.] 

HALYCUS  C'AAokoj  : Platam),  a considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  flow»  towards  the  SYV.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  lleracloia  Minna.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a circumstance  common  to 
those  of  the  Platani  and  of  the  Fiume  Salto  (the 
ancient  Ilimera),  and  arising  from  tho  salt  springs 
which  abound  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
considerable  historical  importance  from  the  circtun- 
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] stance  that  it  long  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  This  was 
first  established  by  the  treaty  concluded,  in  r.c.  383, 
between  tliat  people  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuso 
(Diod.  xv.  17)  : and  the  same  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  ihat  the  city 
of  Heracleia,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycus  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  249),  as  the 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a second  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  ; Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53) : 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heracleides  Pontic  us,  w ho 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minoe  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  foundation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycus,  which  is  probably  a mere  false  reading 
for  Halycus.  (Hcrad.  Pont.  § 29,  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a stream  of  c nsiderable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers.  [K.  H.  B.] 
HALYS  (*AAui,  sometimes  'AAuy  : Kitil  Irmak, 

i.  e.  the  “red  river”),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitaurus  meet.  (Herod,  i.  72; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  546 ; Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ; Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadocia; 
but  in  the  latter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Kuxine,  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  544 ; PtoL  v.  4.  § 3;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Halva 
received  its  name  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.  546,  561);  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  without  the  aspiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  iJionyt.  Per.  784).  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  ( lechel 
Irmak}.  According  to  Xenophon  {A  nab.  v.  6.  § 9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2 stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Herod,  i.  53,  75.  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56;  Lucan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Atia  cit  and 
Asia  trant  I/algn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton’s  Retearchet , vol.  L pp.  297, 324,  411,  vol. 

ii.  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

HAMAE,  a place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 

and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuana  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  use 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  (u.  c.  215)  to  reduce 
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the  Cumaeans  under  their  subjection,  but  their  plans 
wore  frustrated  and  they  themselves  put  to  the  sword 
by  tiie  Roman  consul  Sempronius  Gracchus.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  35.)  Livy,  who  is  the  only  author  that  men- 
t iuiis  Hamae,  tells  us  that  it  was  3 miles  from  Cumae; 
but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  II.  B.] 
HAMA'XIA  ('A/*af  »a),  a small  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669.) 
It  had  a g«od  roadstead  for  ships,  and  excellent 
cedars  for  ship- building.  (Lucan,  via.  259.)  Ha- 
inaxia  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as  Anaxium 
(Stwiiasm.  Mar.  Magni,  § 188),  which,  however,  is 
placed  west  of  Coraredum,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pamphylia.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
197.)  [L.  S.] 

IIAMAXITUS  ('A pa^rrir),  a town  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Troas,  50  stadia  south  of  Larissa,  and 
close  to  the  plain  of  Halesion.  It  was  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony,  but  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Scyl.  p.  36;  Thucyd.  viii.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  J/ellen.  iii.  1.  § 13;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xiii. 
pp.  604,  612,  613.)  According  to  Aelian  ( Hist 
An.  xii.  5),  its  inhabitants  wor>hipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  Apollo,  their  chief  divinity,  Smin- 
theus  (from  the  Aeolian  fffuVda,  a moose).  Strabo 
relates  the  occasion  of  this  as  follows;  When  the 
Teucrians  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  night  a number  of 
field -mice  destroyed  all  their  shields,  and,  recog- 
nising in  this  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  they 
establu-bed  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Smintheus,  representing  him  with  a mouse  at  his 
feet.  During  the  Macedonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimachus  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighbouring  Alexandria. 
(Comp.  Stepb.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  v.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  273);  but  Prokesch  ( Dcnktcvrdigk.  iii. 
p.  362)  states  that  architectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  belonging  to  Hamaxitus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Plin;  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXO'BU  (jApa^6€ioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19; 
Iamblieh.  dt  Abstin.  iii.  15 ; Pomp.  Mel  ii.  1.  § 2; 
Plin.  vi.  12;  Steph.  B.s.  c.  "ASun),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Scythian  Alauni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  belonged  to  the  Sormatian  stock. 
(Schafarik.  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  204.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOKCI  (' Api^oixoi,  Eustath.  ad  Flora. H . 
xiii.  5 ; Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  302  ; Herod,  ir. 
46  ; Aesch.  Prom.  709  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  87,  vii.  p.209, 
xi.  p.492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  E. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting, — but  living 
on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares’  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  from  place  to  place,  car- 
rying their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  pre*<ent  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMMANIENTES,  a Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  12  days’  journey  W.  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. (Plin.  v.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
Amaxtks.  Mannert  supposes  them  to  be  the 
Atakantes  of  Herodotus.  fP.  S ] 


HARMOZON  PROM. 

HAXNIBAL1S  C ASTRA.  [Cjuotla  Kaxxv 

BAi.ia.] 

HARENATIO.  [Aresacum-3 
HARM  A (mAppa:  Eth. ' Appartvs).  L.  An  aadeat 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called,  either  because  the  chariot  of 
Ailmstus  broke  down  here,  or  because  the  chanwt 
of  Amphiamus  disappeared  in  the  earth  at  t his 
place.  (Didym.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  L c. ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  404;  Pa  us.  ix.  19.  § 4,  comp.  L 34.  § 2;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  Strabo  describes  it  as  a deserted  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  near  Mycalesaus ; and  Paa- 
saniaa  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  Hanna  and  MyiaJesci 
ns  situated  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chains. 
Aelian  ( V.  H.  iii.  45)  speaks  of  a lake  called 
Hanna,  which  is  probably  the  one  now  called  Moritxi 
or  Paralimui,  to  the  east  of  Uylica.  [Boeotia, 
p.  413,  b.)  The  exact  site  of  Harma  is  uncertain. 
It  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  occupied  the  im- 
portant pass  on  the  road  from  Thebe*  to  C halos, 
loading  into  the  maritime  plain.  (Leake,  .VoriAera 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.) 

2.  A fortress  in  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.1 
HARMATK'LIA  (tA  'Ap^Aia,  D«od.  xnl 
102),  a place  probably  in  the  Punjab,  which  Dio- 
dorus describes  :ls  the  last  of  the  cities  of  the  Brach- 
manes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  people  were  a very  warlike  race,  and 
made  a gallant  stand.  They  made  use  of  poisetod 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p.  723),  who  dor*  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  though  be 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  Dkdom, 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  pbee 
has  not  been  determined ; but  it  was  roost  likely  in  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  Multan).  [V.1 

HARMATOTROPHI,  one  of  several  small  tribes 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  16)  as  living  at  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the  M.v  ii  acd 
Bactri.  [V.J 

HARMATHUS  ('Apuaffovs),  a town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  ea.'t  of 
Cape  Lectum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides 
(viii.  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Methymna  ia 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  connection  with 
Cape  Amatbus,  which  was  situated  much  further 
south  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622),  and  is  probably  the  same 
as  Cape  Canae.  [Caxae.]  [L.  &] 

HAKMOZEIA  ('Appbftta,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  33; 
Arrauzia,  Plin.  vi  23.  s.  27),  the  district  surround- 
ing Harrauza.  the  port  at  which  Xearchuss  &efc 
arrived  on  their  return  from  India,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  corner  of  Carmania.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmozeia, 
of  the  port  Hartnuza,  and  of  the  promontory  Har- 
mozon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  spirit  flormuzd 
or  Aununazda,  which  name  has  been  preserved  in 
the  present  Ormuz,  the  name  of  an  island  off  the  site 
of  the  former  port.  The  neighbouring  land  is  now 
called  Moghistdn.  The  Anamia  or  Andanis  Bowed 
through  Harmozeia  into  the  sea  at  Harmuza.  Its 
present  name  is  Ibrahim  Rud.  [Y.] 

HARMOZICA  [Araous] 

HARMOZON  PROM.  ("App o£or  Hxpor,  Ptol.  vi. 
8.  § 5;  Strab.  xri.  p.  765),  a promontory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  N.  or  Canra- 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Asia  is  most  narrow.  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab.  1.  c.)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  both  assort 
j that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
j this  point  The  promontory  may  perhaps  be  re  pro- 


UARMUZA. 

scotad  by  the  modem  C.  Bombareek,  nearly  opposite 
t«  C.  Mussendom.  [V.] 

HARMU'ZA  ("Apnoufa  *6kis,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 5), 
t lie  capital  of  the  district  which  Arrian  has  called 
Xlarmoieia.  There  see  ins  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
Xhere  is  any  present  representative  of  this  place 
awl  on  g the  coast.  The  only  place  which  now  beans 
t.  he  name  of  Ormus  is  an  island  off  the  mouth  of  the 
^Vnamis,  to  which  it  has  been  conjectured  by  D’An- 
•vilie  that  the  iuhabitants  of  the  coast  must  hare  fled 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Timur.  The  modern  his* 
t*»ry  of  this  island  is  well  known.  It  was  taken  by 
.Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  held  with  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  by  the  Portuguese  till  Shah  Abbas, 
aided  by  the  English,  took  it  frum  them  in  1622. 
■While  Ormuz  lasted,  the  Portuguese  hail  an  em- 
porium second  to  none  but  Goa.  Shah  Abbas  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bernier- Abbassi,  and  tried  to 
wein  for  it  the  commerce  which  Ormuz  had  possessed. 
In  this,  however,  he  signally  failed,  and  both  places 
are  now  utterly  ruined  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Vog.  of  Nearchus,  voL  L pp.  324 — 334.)  [V.] 
HAKOSHETH  (’Apuruid),  mentioned  only  in 
Judge*  (i v.  2, 1 3, 1 6)  as  the  royal  garrison  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  called 
Harosbeth  of  the  Gentries,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  called  “ Galilee  of 
the  nations.”  (J*.  ix.  1.)  It  was  probably  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Napbtali,  between  Kadesh  Naphtali, 
and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [HazorJ.  As 
the  name  signifies  i cood  in  the  Aramaean,  the  fortress 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  situated  in  a woody 
district.  The  name  is  regarded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chaldee  parapbra-st,  whose  translation  for 
•*  Harofeheth  of  the  Gentiles  ” is  equivalent  to  44  in 
fortitudine  (in  munitione)  arcium  gentium.”  ( Rosen- 
muller  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

HARPAGEIA  (tA  ’Aprarytia),  a district  between 
Priapus  and  Gyzicus,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
G nunc  us  in  Mysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a town  Uarpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *A p- 
yrayt a.)  [L.  S.j 

HA 'HP  AS  A (* Apvaara : Eth.  'Apmaati/s),  a town 
in  Caria,  on  the  eastern  bonk  of  tlie  river  Harpasua, 
a tributary  of  the  Maeander.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19 ; Steph. 
B.  *.  PUn.  29;  HierocL  p.  638.)  The  ruins 
found  opposite  to  Nasii,  at  a place  called  A rpa*  Ka- 
Ussi,  undoubtedly  belong  to  ilarpasa.  (Eellowes, 
Ditcov.  to  Lgc.  p.  51 ; Leake,  Aria  Minor,  p.  249; 
Richter,  WaUfahrten,  p.  540.)  Pliny  mentions  a 
wonderful  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  moved 
on  being  pressed  with  a finger,  but  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  (*Apv«uroij  Ilarpa ),  a river  of 
Caria,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Maeander.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  K. 
*.  r.mApwaaa;  Quint.  Smyra.  i ’u* thorn,  x.  144.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Romans  encamped 
oo  its  bank*.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  (*A pvaoot:  the  reading  "A prayos, 
in  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29,  is  faulty),  a river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  crossed  (400  feet  broad)  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chalybee,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 
1 7.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
veral writers  with  the  Arpa-Chui , a northern  affluent 
of  the  Araxes,  and  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
Kart,  is  more  probably  represented  by  the  Tchtrruk- 
& i {Jortik),  as  Colonel  Cheauey  (Exjxd.  Euphrat. 
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voL  ii.  p.  231)  and  Mr.  Grots  ( Hist . of  Greece , voL 
ix.  p.  161)  suppose.  [E.  B.  J.j 

HARPINA  or  HARPINNA  fApiriva/'Apiriyi'a  : 
Eth.  ’Aprnaxios),  a town  of  Pisalis  (Elis)  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  on  the  road  to 
Heroes,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Olympia.  (Lucian,  de  Mort.  Pertgr.  35.) 
H orpins  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oenomaus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  ruins  of’ 
the  town  were  seen  by  Pansanias.  According  to 
Strabo,  Haipina  stood  upon  the  stream  Psrthenius; 
according  to  Pausanias,  upon  one  called  Harpinates. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  stand  upon  a ridge  a little 
northward  of  the  village  of  M train  : there  are  two 
small  rivulets  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  appears  to  be  the  I’arthenius,  aud 
the  western  the  Harpinates.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  356, 
357*;  Paus.  vi  20.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  Leake, 
Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1,  Ptloponimeiaca,  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  ("A pans,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 14),  a river 
of  Sarmatia  Eurupaaa,  probably  the  same  as  the 
Kugafnik  in  Bessarabia.  There  was  a people 
called  tlie  Harpii  (*Apwwi,  PtoL  iii  10.  § 13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [E.  B.  J.j 

HARPLEIA(*ApirA<i«),a  place  in  Laconia  upon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetns,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  village  of  Xtrokambi. 
(Paus.  iii.  20.  § 7;  Leake,  Ptioponnesiaca,  p.  361.) 

HARUDES,  a German  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Coes.  B.  G.  i 31,  37,  51.)  Some  writera 
suppose  tlmt  these  Harudes  are  the  same  as  the 
Charufks  (Xopoudes)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cliereoncsus 
Cimhrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  would  hare  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  ports  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  he  matter  of  surprise.  [SiiKVi.j  The 
Harudes  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Wersebe,  Die  V biker  u.  Vol- 
kerbundaUse , p.  230.)  [L.  S.j 

HASSI.  In  Pliny  (iv.  17)  some  texts  place  after 
the  Bellovaci,  a people  of  Bclgica,  another  people 
named  llassi.  or,  as  some  editions  have  it,  Bassi. 
Harduin  omits  the  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it.  D’Anville  mentions  a forest  named 
Dais,  or  lies,  in  a canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais, 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci;  aud  he  would  there- 
fore keep  llassi  in  Pliny’s  text.  [G.  L.] 

HASTA.  [Asta.] 

HATERA,  a station  on  the  road  from  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  ( Peut . Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Katerina,  to  the  S.  of  Pydna.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.424.)  [E.B.J.] 

HAURAN,  AURANI'TIS  (Abpar7nt,  'ASpa- 
rtris),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  tlie  country 
called  Ituraea  by  St.  Luke  (iii.  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraea,  but  substitutes  Au- 
ra nit  is.  Thus  he  states  that  Augustus  granted 
Auranitis,  together  with  Bataimea  and  Trachon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  ( Ant  xv.  p.  10.  § 1,  xvii.  13.  § 4; 
B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3.)  It  describes  the  great  desert  tract 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  the  Ilauran,  and 
comprehended  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of 

* Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  ♦rjpata  with 
Upaia. 
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Arabia  Pctraea  and  Desorta  (v.  17.  § 19),  the  Pa- 
lestina  Tenia  of  the  Ecclesiastical  annals  (Reland, 
pp.  205.  212).  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  Auranitis 
a district  of  Babylonia,  contiguous  to  the  Euphrates. 
(Id.  20.) 

The  district  is  more  correctly  described  by  Strabo, 
as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  two  Trachona  (8uo 
A (yo,u*yot  Tpdx***i),  consisting  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  by  a mixed  people  of  Iturneans 
and  Arabs,  a wild  and  predatory  race  of  villains,  a 
terror  to  the  agricultural  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  such  extent,  that  one 
could  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incursions  on  tho 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
caravans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.  But  the 
most  formidable  band  under  the  noted  chief  Zeno- 
dorus,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  good  government 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  security  afforded  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756.) 
A comparison  of  this  description  of  Ituraea  by  the 
classical  geographer,  with  Josephus’s  account  of 
Tracbonitis  and  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  Ze- 
nodonts  and  his  Arabs  (Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1,  2),  exhibits 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance  ; and  tliere  is 
an  amusing  account  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  very  caves  between  Adraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  m the  hope  of  finding  a supply 
of  water;  but  drew  hack  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves.  (Hist.  xv.  10.) 
The  marauding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors ; and  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a numerous  escort  of  regular  troops.  The  extent 
of  the  modem  Hauran  is  thus  described  by  Burck- 
hardt:  “The  I/aouran  comprises  part  of  Tracho- 
nitis  and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Rat&naca.  . . . The  flat 
country,  south  of  Jebel  Kessoue , east  of  Jebel  d 
Sheikh,  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road,  as  far  as  Kasem, 
or  A 'ova,  is  called  Djedour.  The  greater  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  Ik*  comprised  within  the  li-  j 
mitt  of  Djedour * (Travels  in  Syria.)  The  whole  ] 
district  abounds  in  ruins  ; and  the  frequent  I 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Bozra,  its  ancient  I 
capital,  but  in  numerous  other  towns  and  villages, 
prove  it  to  have  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers ; 
thereby  illustrating  and  confirming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Burckhardt. 
(Syria,  pp.  59 — 118.  215 — 234.)  The  name 

Hauran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (xlvii.  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 
AuoarinSot. 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Uhmaelite  patriarch  Jetur,  or  Ittur 
(1  Chron.  i.  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  'Iroupauoi,  in  1 Chron.  v.  19,  a 
passage  which,  as  Reland  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ; for  the  Hagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dlspoHsessed  by  the  Reubenitcs  who 
“ dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Gilead  " (v.  10)  “ unto  the  entering  in 
ot  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates  " (v.  9). 
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(Reland,  Paiaestina,  p.  106.)  Forster  (.frcSri, 
vol.  i.  pp  309 — 311)  further  identifies  the  moder 
name  Jedour  with  the  patriarchal  Jetur.  [G.  W.] 

HAVILAH  (EfoAdr),  the  land  encompassed  by 
the  Pison,  the  first-named  of  the  four  rivers  j 
Eden,  abounding  in  gold  of  a fine  quality,  in  “bdel- 
lium and  the  onyx  stone.”  (Gene*,  ii.  1*1, 12.)  Is 
situation  is  further  fixed  as  the  eastern  limit  cf  thr 
I.shtnaelite  Bedouins,  as  Sheer  was  their  westm 
limit.  (Gen.  xxv.  18.)  They  seem  to  have  bee* 
subsequently  dispossessed  by  the  Am&lekites,  who 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  them  in  1 Stan. 
xv.  7.  [Amalekitae.]  It  doubtless  derived  its 
name  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush  (Gen  x_  7),  | 

by  whose  descendants  the  district  was  first  peopirc. 
not  from  the  later  Joktanite  patriarch  of  the  «ce 
name  (x.  29). 

“ The  land  of  Havilah  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
and  there  described  as  encompassed,  or  inflated 
rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  assigned,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  first  and  chief  sei- 
tlement  of  the  son  of  Cosh,  and  identified  with  tar 
province,  on  the  Persian  Gnlf,  now  denominated 
II agar  or  Bahrein ; a district  anciently  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  concurrent  testimonies  «f 
Pliny,  and  the  Portuguese  traveller  Peneira,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  from  the 
course  of  its  other  channels,  ran  southward  panDri 
with  the  gulf,  and  fell  into  it  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Bahrein  islands.  A direct  proof,  unnoticed  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  this  region  once  bore  the  nan* 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bahrein  islands  retains  to  this  day  tb? 
original  name  of  that  of  Aval 9 (Forster.  Gcogr.  of 
Arabia,  roL  i.  pp.  40,  41.)  Mr.  Forster  tl-ea 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  through  its  various 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  thonrii 
not  so  fully)  in  the  classical  geographers,  *ad 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  several  i<&> 
matic  changes,  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modern  geography  of  the  country  ; and  that  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  these  denomina- 
tions, formed  in  the  time  of  those  geographers,  and 
continue  to  compose  at  the  present  day,  a chief  par: 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scripture,  the 
modern  province  of  Hagar  or  Bahrein.  (Ih  pp. 

41 — 54.)  He  accounts  for  the  modern  name  of  the 
district  of  Havilah,  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  dlspoa.sessed  the  ancient 
Cushite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  conquered  territory 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.  (Vol.  L pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.  W.l 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.  [Esoroi.] 

IIAZOR  (*A<roJp),  the  royal  city  of  the  most 
powerful  Canaanitish  nation  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  c*f  a confederacy 
against  Joshua;  on  which  account  he  made  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  fire.  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 1 4.)  It  had 
recovered  its  indejiendencc  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about 
two  centuries  and  a half  later,  when  we  find  it  still 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Canaanite  king,  Jabin, 

— a name  signifying  wise,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  common  designation  of  the  sheikhs  of  Razor,  as 
righteous  was  of  the  Jcbusite  kings.  It  does  not 
apjiear  that  Razor  was  again  taken  on  this  occasion 
after  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(Judges,  iv.  v.)  Nor  is  it  all  clear  that  the  town 
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of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  later  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitish  capital, 
the  site  of  which  was  recovered  by  the  writer  in 
1843,  still  called  by  the  same  name,  and  situated  on 
a hill  above  Banias,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  commanding  the  Damascus 
rood.  [G.  W.j 

HEBOSO.  [Hebudm.] 

HEBRAEL  [Palestina.] 

HEBROMAGUS,  a place  in  Southern  Gallia, 
•which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  on  the  road 
from  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  to  Carcaso  {Carcassonne), 
and  14  ALP.  short  of  Carcassonne.  The  Table 
gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 
distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xvii.  to  xiiiL 
I)’ An vi lie  supposes  Hebromagus  to  be  a place  called 
Bran.  Hebromagus  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 
of  Ausonius  to  Paullinus  (xxii.  35;  xxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Hebromagus,  it  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.j 

HEBRON  (Xctywr,  LXX.,  Joseph.),  a very 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a mountainous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
(Eoseb.  s.  v.  ’A pKw.)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  from  Arba, 
a chief  of  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. {(!en.  xxiii.  2 ; Josh.  xiv.  15  ; Judg.  L10 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi- 
dence of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  {Gen.  xxiii.  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  from  the  district.  ( Josh.  xiv.  13 — 15, 
xv.  13,  14  ; Judg.  i.  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed cnc  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  {Josh.  xx.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  David,  as  king  of 
Judah,  for  seven  years  and  a half.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1, 
▼.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  10);  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity  {Nehem.  xi.  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iduinaeana,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
(1  Hacc.  v.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 6,  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  § 7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewish  War.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
§ 9.)  The  modem  town  is  called  El  Khulil,  “the 
friend  " of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Muslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modem  tra- 
ilers. Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  “ pool  in  Hebron  ” mentioned  in  the 
history  of  David.  (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

HEBRUS  (*E£poj;  J laritza),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scorn i us  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
south-eastern  direction;  but  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takes  a south-western  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  tiiat  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Aegac&n  near 
Aenos.  (Tbucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ; Aristot.  Me- 
teor. i.  13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  are 
so  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  Phiiippolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  becomes  really  a large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod, 
vii.  58;  Acropolita,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Suemus,  Arda,  Artiscus, 
Tons  us,  and  Agrianes.  About  Adnanople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebrus  is  very  extensive ; but  south  of  tiiat 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebrus  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  13;  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  386 ; Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 329,  xiii.  p.  590; 
Ptol.  Hi.  11.  § 2;  Arrian,  Anab.  L 11 ; Mela,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  EcL  x.  65,  Georg,  iv.  463,  524;  VaL  Flac.  ii. 
515,  iv.  463,  viii.  228.)  [L.  S.] 

HEBUDES,  the  Hebrides  off  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  in  ihe  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aethicus.  The  notices  are  as  follows:  — “ Sunt 
autem  xl.  Oread es  modiris  inter  se  discretae  spatiis. 
Septem  Acmodae  et  xxx.  Hebudes.”  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
“A  Caledoniae  promontorio Thylen  petentibus,  bidui 
navigatione  peifecta,  excipiunt  Hebrides  insulae, 
quinque  numeru,  quorum  incolae  nesciunt  fruges, 
piscibus  tautum  et  lacte  vivunt  Secundam  a con- 
tinenti  stationem  Oreadcs  praebent : sed  Orcadcs  ab 
Hebudibus  porro  sunt  septem  dierum,  totidemque 
noctiura  cursu,  numero  ties.  Vacant  homine:  non 
habent  silvas:  tautum  junccis  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibus  Thylen  usque  v.  dierum  et  noctiuin 
navigatio  eat."  (Solin.  c.  23.)  The  Cosmography 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  island 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Soliuus  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orkneys,  Shetland s,  and  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Okcades.]  The  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  difference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes.  It  is  only  clear  that  one  word  means 
the  islands  west,  the  other,  the  islands  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Now  either  group  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twenty-three  smaller  islands,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  islands  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  a s seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Letcis  (with  Harris),  North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South 
Uist,  Barra.  Ac. — on  the  other,  Skye,  Hum,  Tiree, 
Coll,  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  Ac.  [R.  G.  L.j 

HECALE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.j 
HKCATO'MPEDUM  {' fJcar  iprtbor,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§ 7),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia  in  Epcirus; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha,  above 
Libokhovo.  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
voLiv.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  (' EJcard/urt/Aos , Strab.  xi. 
p.  514;  Ptol.  i.  12.  § 5,  viii.  21.  § 16;  'EjcoTtf/i- 
wvhoy  &aai\tiov,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Partbia,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Arsacidan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  ancient  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  ruins.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward ; while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
]<arallel  of  latitude  (N.  37°)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  133  Roman 
(or  uhout  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Damgham  corresponds  best  with  this  place ; but 
Datngham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Ilecatom- 
pyloe  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  now  called  Jah  Jirm.  (Cf.  Burne,  Travels, 
voLiL  p.  129;  Fnuer,  Khorassan,  Append,  p.  118; 
t Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)  The  place  itself  was  of 
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ancient  date,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  a distin- 
guished city  when  Alexander  inarched  through  Par- 
tiiia  (Curtius,  vi.  2;  cf.  Diod.  xviL  c.  75),  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  not,  as  Curtius  states,  founded  by 
the  Greeks.  Polybius  affirms  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  its  petition  in  a locality  where  many 
roads  met  (x.  25).  Appian  asserts  that  Hecatorn- 
pylos,  in  common  with  many  other  cities  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  from  Seleucus.  (Syr.  c,  57.) 
In  the  second  century  a.  n.,  when  Isidorus  of 
Charax  wrote  his  Itinerary,  Hecatompylos  had  appa- 
rently erased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Manuert  (v.*2. 
p.  76)  lias  conjectured,  had  given  up  its  Greek 
name.  Isidore  calls  Sauloe  the  chief  place  of  Par- 
thia  in  his  day ; hence  Mannert  has  suggested, 
though  we  think  without  much  reason,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompylos.  fV.J 
HECATOMPYLOS  AFRICAE.  [Cafsa.] 
HECATONNE'SI  ('Exar6yyij<roi:  Afusevnui),  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  hay  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Lesbaa  and  the  mainland.  Their  name,  apparently 
from  tKUTov,  a hundred,  seems  only  in  a general 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  number  of  islands,  which 
is  stated  by  some  to  hare  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
forty.  (I)iod.  Sic.  xiii.  77;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618),  however,  the  name 
Hec&tonnesi  signified  “ the  islands  of  Apollo,*1  from 
Jus  surname  "Eaaroj,  “ the  far-darter.”  [L.  S.] 
HKDUI.  [Aedii.] 

HEDY'LIUM.  [Bokotia,  p.  4 12,  a.] 
I1EDYPH0N  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744),  a 

river  of  Susiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Eulaeus,  on  j 
which  stood  a town  called  Seleuceia.  It  is  pro- 
bably that  now  called  the  Djerraki.  Pliny  (vi.  27.  j 
s.  31)  speaks  ot  a river  which  be  calls  the  Hedyp-  i 
nus,  and  which  is  most  likely  the  same  as  the 
Hedvphon.  [V’.] 

HELCE'BUS  (’'EAvtj Sos.  or  '/E\trr}€ot).  Ptolemy  ' 
(ii.9.  § 18)  mentions  Elcebus  as  one  of  the  two  towns  j 
of  the  Tribocci  or.  the  Rhine:  the  other  is  Brocomagus  - 
[Bkocomagus],  which  he  places  north  of  Elcebus. ; 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  Helvetum,  on  the  road  1 
from  Augusta  Rauracorum  (Augst)  to  Moguntiacuiu 
(Mainz)  ; and  it  places  Helvetum  between  Augst 
anti  Argentoratum  (Strassbvrg),  and  18  M.P.  short 
of  Strauburg.  Tlie  Table  places  Helellum  18  M.P. 
from  Strtusburg,  and  Brocomagus  north  of  Argento- 
ratum, which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy’s  position 
of  Elcebus  and  Brocomagus;  but  Ptolemy  has  in- 
correctly placed  Argentoratum  in  the  country  of  the 
Vaagiones  instead  of  the  Tribocci.  Helcebus,  Hel- 
vetum, Helellum,  seem  to  be  EU,  a small  place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  III,  opposite  to  Bennftld.  It  is 
said  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there.  [G.L.j 
HELELLUM.  [Hklcebus.] 

HE'LENA  ('EA« ; Eth.  ’EA«veubr,  *EA eWnjr, 
*EA#V«ioj  : MaJcronin),  a long  narrow  island,  extend- 
ing along  the  eastern  const  of  Attica  from  Thoricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Macuis  (Mdvpir),  from 
its  length.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r *EA4rj.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  399)  describes  it  as  60  stadia  in  length;  but  its 
real  length  is  seven  geographical  miles.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day ; and  it  was  probably  only  used  then,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  derive  its  name  from  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Menebius  : the  latter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  landed  here  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
Cranav,  to  which  Paris  fled  with  Helena  (ll.  iii. 
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445),  and  supposes  that  its  name  was  hence  changed 
into  Helena.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  desk 
that  the  Homeric  Cranae  was  opposite  Gythiam  m 
Laconia.  [Ckanak.]  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  jx  485; 
Paus.  i.  35.  § 1,  viii.  14.  § 12;  Steph.  B.  s.  Meix. 
ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Leake,  JJrnti  of  Attic*. 
p.  66;  Briindsted,  Voyage,  vol.  L p.  77;  Ru&a,  Rc ua 
au/  den  Grieck.  Jnseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

HELENA.  [Ilubebkis.] 

HELGAS.  [Geemajticofolib.1 
II  ELI  A DAE  (’HAuf&u),  a people  said  to  ban 
succeeded  the  Tekhinea  as  inhabitants  of  the-  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  have  been  produced  from  the  earth 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  heat,  whence  their  n*ia?t 
from  "HAios.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  They  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  been  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  «»pe 
dally  in  astronomy,  to  have  advanced  aavigmtios, 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  days  and  hours. 
(Diod.  Sic.  v.  57.)  In  oonsequena  of  the  Heliadae. 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  was  sacred  to  the  sun, 
who  favoured  it  so  much  that  not  a day  paa&ed  ia 
the  whole  course  of  a year  during  which  the  x&Lsad 
was  not  wanned  by  his  rays.  (Plin.  ii.  62 ; comp. 
Riionis.)  [L.S.] 

HE'LICE  (’EAhoj : Eth. ’EAuuovios, Steph.  B.  j.  r.; 
'EAuuvf,  Strab, viii.  p.  385), a town  in  Achaia,and  one 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  cvmet 
between  the  rivers  Selinas  and  Cerynites,  and  40 
stadia  E.  of  Aegium.  It  6eems  to  have  beta  the 
must  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  Ion,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  residence,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his  wife 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinas.  It  possessed  a eek- 
b rated  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called 
Heliconian;  and  here  the  Ionia  ns  were  accustomed 
to  hold  those  periodical  meetings  which  were  con- 
tinued in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  Panama. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Achaean*, 
the  latter  likewise  made  Helice  the  place  of  meeting 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake  ia 
b.  c.  373,  two  year*  before  the  battle  of  Leuctnu 
This  earthquake  happened  in  the  night.  The  city 
and  a space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  inha- 
bitants perished,  and  not  a vestige  of  Helice  re- 
mained, except  a few  fragments  projecting  from  the 
sea.  Its  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  Aegium. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Bura  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  was  attributed 
to  tbc  vengeance  of  Poseidon,  whose  wrath  was  ex- 
cited because  the  inhabitants  uf  Helice  had  refused 
to  give  their  statue  of  Poseidon  to  the  Ionian  colo- 
nists in  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a modeL 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  iuhabitants  of 
Helice  and  Bura  had  even  murdered  the  Ionian 
deputies.  (Horn.  IL  iL  575,  viii.  203,  xx.  404 ; 
Herod,  i.  145,  148  ; Paus.  vii.  1.  § 3,  vii.  24.  23; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  seq.,  387  ; Diod.  xv.  4S ; Or. 
Met.  xv.  293;  Plin.  ii.  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  i.  r.) 

“ On  the  23rd  of  August,  1817,  the  same  spoi 
was  again  the  scene  of  a similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a sudden  expltwioo. 
which  was  compared  to  that  of  a battery  of  cannon. 
The  shock  which  immediately  succeeded  was  said  to 
have  lasted  a minute  and  a half,  during  which  the 
sea  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus,  and  extended 
so  far  as  to  inundate  all  the  leTel  immediately  below 
VostUsa  (the  ancient  Aegium).  After  its  retreat 
not  a trace  was  left  of  some  magazines  which  had 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  the  sand  which  had  covered 
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the  beach  was  all  carried  away.  In  Vostitza  65 
persons  lost  their  lives,  and  two-thirds  of  the  build- 
ings were  entirely  ruined.  Five  villages  in  the  plain 
were  destroyed.1’  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

HELICE  or  ILIGA  ('EAbot),  a town  in  Moesia, 
in  the  corner  formed  by  mounts  Scomius  and  Haemus, 
in  identified  with  the  modern  Ikliman  or  Itchiman. 
(/tin.  Ant  136;  Senec.  Here.  Oet . 1539;  Itin.  Hier. 
567.)  [L.&] 

IIE'LICE,  an  E'tang  or  aea-lake,  mentioned  by 
Avienus  (Or.  MariL  v.  588)  at  the  outlet  of  tiie 
Attagus,  which  is  the  A tax  (Aude),  the  river  of  Aar- 
bonne.  D’AnviUe  assumes  the  Helioe  to  be  the  E'tang 
da  Vendres.  The  name  Helice  suggested  to  Waleke- 
naur  that  this  may  show  where  the  Helisyd  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  165)  came  from,  who  are  mentioned 
with  Ligyes,  and  Sardonii  and  Cymii.  Hecataeus, 
also  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  ’EAIitinhm),  mentions  the  Elisyci 
or  Ilelisyci  (for  the  aspirate  may  be  doubtful)  as 
a Ligurian  tribe.  As  there  is  no  place  for  these 
Helisyci  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  may  with 
some  probability  fix  them  on  the  Gallic  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Niebuhr’s  notion  that  they  were 
Voleci  is  very  absurd.  [G.  L.] 

HE'LICON  ('EAwrwv),  a mountain  in  Boeotia 
lying  between  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the 
range  of  Parnassus.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Moses,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli- 
conian is  frequently  given  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  (a l ‘EAurwnat  wapdiroi,  Find.  i.  7.  57 ; 
a i 'EAiffavidSfr,  Hes.  Theog.  1 ; Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
1008;  Heliconiades,  Lucret.  iii.  1050;  Heliconides, 
Fere,  prooetn.  4).  Its  poetical  celebrity  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
school  of  poetry  in  Greece  Proper;  for  at  its  foot 
was  situated  Astra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  the  most 
eminent  poet  of  this  schooL 

Helicon  is  a range  of  mountains  with  several 
summits,  of  which  the  loftiest  is  a round  mountain 
now  called  PaleovunL  Helicon  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  equal  to  Parnassus,  both  in  height  and 
circumference  (ix.  p.  409);  but  this  is  a mistake  as 
far  as  height  is  concerned,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
of  Helicon  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Parnassus  is  upwards  of  8000  feet.  Pausanias  says 
that  of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece  Helicon  is  the 
most  fertile,  and  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  though  none  of  a poisonous  cha- 
racter, while  several  of  them  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  (Paus.  ix. 
38.)  There  is,  however,  a considerable  difference 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain ; for  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
springs,  groves,  and  fertile  valleys,  the  western  side 
was  more  rugged  and  lees  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  was  the  eastern  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  contained 
many  objects  connected  with  their  worship,  of  which 
Pausanias  lias  left  us  an  accouot.  On  Helicon  was 
a sacred  grove  of  the  Muses,  to  which  Pausaniaa 
ascended  from  Ascra.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  before 
reaching  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  was  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Aganippe  (’Ayariwm}),  which  was  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
which  the  Muses  were  called  Aganippide*.  (Paus. 
ix.  25.  § 5;  Catuil.  lxi.  26;  Virg.  EcL  x.  12.) 

Placing  Ascra  at  Pyrgaki,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Aganippe  is  the  fountain  which  issues  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent,  flowing  midway  between 
Paho-panaghia  and  Pyrgaki.  Around  this  foun- 
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tain  Leake  observed  numerous  squared  blocks,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  remains  or 
habitations.  The  position  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses 
is  fixed  at  St.  Nicholas  by  an  inscription  which 
Leake  discovered  there  relating  to  the  Muscia,  of 
games  of  the  Muses,  which  were  celebrated  there 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thespians.  (Paus.  ix. 
31.  § 3.)  St.  Nicholas  is  a church  and  small  con. 
vent  beautifully  situated  in  a theatre-shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  MaranddU , which  is  one  of  the 
summits  of  Helicon.  In  the  time  of  Pausaniaa  the 
grove  of  the  Muses  contained  a larger  number  of 
statues  than  any  other  place  in  Boeotia;  and  this 
writer  has  given  an  account  of  many  of  them.  The 
statues  of  the  Muses  were  removed  by  Constantine  from 
tliis  place  to  his  new  capital,  where  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  a.ij.404.  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const  iii.  54 ; 
Sozoin.  ii.  5;  Zosini.  it  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  stadia  above  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was 
the  fountain  Hii*1’ockkxk  (T wwoKpIiM)),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feet.  (Paus.  ix.  31. 
§ 3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Hippocrene  was  probably 
at  Makar  iutissa,  which  is  noted  for  a fine  spring  of 
water,  although,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  twenty  stadia 
of  Pausanias  accord  better  with  the  direct  distance 
than  with  that  by  the  road.  The  two  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  supplied  the  streams  called 
Olmeius  and  Pennessus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  by  Haliortus  into  the  lake  Copais. 
(Hes.  Theog.  5,  seq.;  see  Boeotia,  p.413,  a.) 

Another  part  of  Helicon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  Leibethrium  (Ati&)Qptot>). 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  § 4)  os  distant  40 
stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the 
mountain  of  Zagard , which  is  completely  separated 
from  the  great  heights  of  Helicon  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villages  named  Zagard,  and 
above  them,  on  the  nigged  mountain,  a monastery. 
This  is  Leake's  opinion ; but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden- 
tify it  with  Grdnitza,  which  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphystium.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  Leibethrium  there  were  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  of  the  Leibethrian  nymphs,  and  two  fountains 
called  Leibethrias  and  Petra,  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  § 4.)  There  was  a grotto  of  the 
Leibethrian  nymphs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  p.  471; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  EcL  vii.  21.)  (See  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  205,  489 — 500,  526.) 
HELICYSL  [Helice.] 

HELIOTOLIS  AKGYPTI  ('HAiowroAir,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.\  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 54;  Herod,  ii.  3,  7,  59:  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  805;  Diod.  i.  84,  v.  57 : Arrian,  Exp.  Alex , 
iii.  1;  Aelian,  II.  A.  vi.  58,  xii.  7 ; Plot.  Solon. 
26,  Is.  et  Osir.  33  ; l)iog.  Laert.  xviii.  8.  § 6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3,  C.  A pi  on.  i.  26  ; Cic. 
Nat  Dear.  iii.  21;  Plin.  v.  9.  § 11 ; Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8 : Eth.  ’HAuunroAiT7jt : the  Semitic 
names  Bkth-Schkmkbch  and  Ox.  Gen.  xli.  45, 
Ezech.  xxx.  17.,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Ainshems  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation in  signifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).  Helio- 
polis was  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles  from  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (It  Anton,  p.  169),  on  the  verge 
of  the  eastern  desert,  and  at  the  SE.  point  of  the 
Delta,  a little  NE.  of  its  apex  at  Cercasorum,  laL 
30°  N.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiao 
arm  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  con- 
nected the  river  with  the  Red  Sea.  In  Roman  times  it 
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belonged  to  the  Begio  AugusUmniea.  Its  population 

probably  contained  a considerable  Arabian  element. 

( IHin.  vi.  34.)  Heliopolis,  however,  the  On,  Raineses, 
or  Beth-Schemeach  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — for  it 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  any  one  of  the  three,  — 
was  long  anterior  even  to  the  Pharaonic  portion  of 
this  canal,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Egyptian  cities.  Its  obelisks  were  probably  seen 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrated  from  Syria  to 
the  Delta,  1600  years  n.  c.;  and  here  the  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph  filled  the  office  of  high  priest  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  of  the  land  of  Misraun : 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  theological  and  historical  learn- 
ing; and  it  was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to 
furnish  ten  deputies,  or  one- third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
Moses  probably  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonnphyi,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  n.  c.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Eudoxus  among  his  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  true  length  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  “ octae- 
terid,"  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nine  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
visited  its  schools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo  : while  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives  i 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelusiwn  to 
Memphis,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and, 
according  to  Macrobius  (Sritum.  i.  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a priest-colony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Ileliopolite  nome,  of  which  this  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Jtul.  xiii.  3 ) But,  even 
no  early  as  the  invasion  of  Cam  by  sen,  B.  C.  525,  He- 
liopolis hail  much  declined ; and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Callus, 
B.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ; and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  the  ctnbletn  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegypt.  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  irdAij  iTti^aveardn]. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a quadrangular 
area  of  nearly  3 miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-Allatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  a.  d.  He  speaks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high, of  which 
some  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  sitting  postures.  He  saw  the  two  famous  obelisks 
called  Pharaoh's  Needles,  one  standing  and  the  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight,  j 
The  name  of  Osirtesen  L,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
xiith  dynasty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
I»wer  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Pliu.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zoega  (de  Obelucis , p.  642) 
supposes  that  the  obelisk  which  was  transported  to 
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Rome  and  set  up  in  the  Campus  Martins,  by  order 
of  Augustus,  came  also  from  Heliopolis.  (C-aca 
Ammian,  xvii.  4.)  The  obelisks  of  Osirteseu  we* 
each  60  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  a quadrangular 
column  or  cone,  rising  out  of  a square  base  10  Jets 
high.  The  pointed  top  of  the  column  was  oore 
I covered  with  a copper  cap,  shaped  like  a funnel,  sad 
3 cubits  in  length.  These  structures  formed  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  centre  of  converging 
avenues  of  smaller  obelisks. 

The  hamlet  of  Matarieh , about  6 miles  NE.  of 
Cairo,  covers  a portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  Heho- 
polis,  and  is  still  distinguished  by  its  solitary 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — no  common  privilege 
in  Egypt — a spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Scene 
remains  of  sphiuxes,  with  fragments  of  a colossal 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Temjkr 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  from  its  position  on  the  rerge 
of  the  desert,  must  have  been  contiguous  to,  and  may 
have  overbooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the 
priest-kings  of  Memphis;  and  earlier  still,  the  city, 
if  not  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probably  one  of  the 
last  fortresses  held  by  the  Sliepherd  Kings  before 
the»r  final  evacuation  of  Egvpt.  [W.B.D.J 

HELIO'POLIS  SYR1AE  ('HWwoAij.  htrah 
xvi.  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 22  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Malala,  Chronic,  xi.  p.  119;  Chrou.  Paschale,  L 
p.  513;  Solis  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  18),  the  modern 
liaalbcc , was  a city  of  Coele-Svria,  situated  aloe 
l«t.  34°  1'  30"  N.  ami  long.  36°  1 1'  E.  (Iienneil. 
Compar.  Gtogr.  of  Western  Aria,  voL  i.  p.  75.) 
Baalbec,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  meaini  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appellation  of 
this  celebrated  place.  Its  Hellenic  equivalent  — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleucid  sovereigns 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Romans.  After  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cn*1 
tury  a.  d.  the  city  regained  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  seated  upon  a gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bokah  or  Bckak 
which  stretches  from  the  western  slope  of  Anti- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Three  rivers  — the  Litane,  the  Bardouni,  and  the 
Ash  (Orontcs?)  — flow  through  this  plain,  which  iQ 
the  spring  season  is  also  watered  by  numerous  rilk 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Antilibanus. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  from  a foun- 
tain close  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walls, — Keu-tl-Ain , 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Bokah 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  singular  fertility,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  orchards. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopolis  wtus  founded 
is  unknown.  According  to  Macrobius  (Saturn.  L 
23),  it  was  a priest-colony  from  Egypt,  or  ratl-er 
from  Assyria.  Tlw  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indifferently  attributed  its 
temple  to  Zeus  and  Apollo.  As  a sacerdotal  city 
Heliopolis  may  hare  found  room  for  a plurality  of 
deities.  Atergat^  or  Astart^,  the  Syrian  Aphrodite, 
had  cert^nly  a temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  for  its 
greatness  to  the  advantages  it  afforded  as  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  18£  geographical  miles  from 
Palmyra,  and  11 1 from  Tyre.  (Kennel  1,  L c .)  It 
was  made  a Roman  colonia  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
veterans  from  the  5th  and  8th  Legions  were  e»la- 
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Wished  there  by  Augustus,  on  the  coins  of  whose 
reipn  it  is  entitled  “ Col.  Julia  Augusta  Felix 
Hki.iopolis.”  In  the  second  century  a.  d.  its  oracle 
was  in  such  repute  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan  previous  to  his  second  campaign  with 
Part  Ilia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  by  sending  a blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a sealed  envelope  (diploma);  and  on  receiving  a 
similar  blank  reply,  he  conceived  a high  opinion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
earnest.  The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
in  the  decease  of  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Rome  in  a coffin.  From 
John  Malala  ( Ckronicon , L c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pius  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellers  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundrell,  Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  Ac.).  From  Septimius 
Severos  Heliopolis  received  the  Jus  Italicum  (Ulpian, 
de  Censibus,  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akerman,  Horn.  Coins , vol.  i.  p.  339).  The 
moneyers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caraealla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  emperor  and  his  mother  are  still  partially 
legible  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Otacilia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Macrobius,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zeus,  represented  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a charioteer,  bold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a scourge,  and  in  his  left 
thunderbolts  and  ears  of  corn.  On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pre- 
pared themselves  for  such  solemnities  by  a species  of 
Naxarenc  discipline,  by  shaving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abstinence  anil  chastity.  Macrobius  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practised  in  the 
worship  of  Diva  Fort  ana  at  Antium.  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Bactylia,  or  black  conical 
stones  sacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought  j 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagnbalus,  and  placed  in 
a temple  erected  upon  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Comp. 
Damascius,  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  342,  B.,  ed. 
Bekker  ; and  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  mentioned  by  the  chnrch  historians 
Sozomen  ( Hist.  EccUs.  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  ( Hist . 
E celts,  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantiue  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  Ilchopolitan  martyrs  and  b whops. 
Abulpharagius  indeed  {Hist.  Compend.  Dynast. 
p.  75)  says  that  Constantine  I.  erected  a church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Chronicon  Paachale  (cclxxxix.  p.  303,  cd.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a Christian  church,  at  the  same  time  that 
ho  proscribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
chapels  and  shrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  the  Omm iad  House,  Baalbec  gradually  declined, 
although  its  natural  and  commercial  advantages 
long  retained  their  influence.  (D'Herbelot,  Bib- 
liothequt  Orient,  s.  v.  Baalbtc.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  favoured 
its  growth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  conspicuous  city  in  the 
region  of  Libanus,  and  second  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  or  Roman  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  in  compass.  But  this  circuit  will  hardly  afford 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopolis.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
were  cither  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  their  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a great  fair,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Basilicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  business  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.  The 
population  of  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  it 
would  again  overflow  with  purchasers  of  Indian 
wares:  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  this  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  temple-worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  consist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a smaller 
temple,  or  perhaps  a Basilica ; and  of  a circular 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  city,  stood  a column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a clepsydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  of  the  Propylaea  or  portico;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ; of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  theexchange  of  Heliopolis: 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  wharf,  where  the  caravans  received  their  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  hare  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevct  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739—40;  by  Maundrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751;  by  Volney  in  1785;  and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modem  travellers,  is  a Roman 
city,  of  the  second  century  a.  d.  The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture  — the  favourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  its 
edifices.  A Doric  column,  the  supposed  clepsydra, 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  and  the 
Ionic  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.  For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  structures  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  already  cited,  as  without 
diagrams  they  would  he  unintelligible.  The  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ; and  would  seem  to 
liave  been  constructed  in  haste  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  tho  long-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  havens,  to  have  been  built  of  the 
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first  materials  that  came  to  hand.  They  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  large  square  towers 
at  certain  intervals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beauty  or  magnificence,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  entrances  to  the 
city  are  as  rude  as  the  general  texture  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  are,  indeed,  a rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less  stones,  mingled  with  broken  columns,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  feature  in 
Heliopolitan  masonry  is  remarkable  — the  enormous 
hulk  of  some  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
have  especially  attracted  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
(See  Poeocke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  Ac.)  They  are 
from  24  to  37  feet  in  length  and  9 feet  thick,  and 
these  form  the  secoml  layer  of  the  basement  of  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  bnilding, 
and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three 
atones  which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9 inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  about  12  feet  thick  : two  are  60  feet, 
and  a third  62  feet  9 inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  structures  of 
Heliopolis  were  built  were  obtained  from  the  hills 
clwe  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
granite.  The  more  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a coarse  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  of  Heliopolis  have  suffered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a stone- 
quarrv  to  the  Turks ; and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
who  at  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  ( Cosmographie  U nicer  telle,  liv. 
6.  ch.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Poeocke,  Wood,  Ac.  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  six  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  work  of  ruin  by  con- 
verting the  temples  of  Heliopolis  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  had  turned  the  Propylaea 
into  a fortress  called,  according  to  Maundrell,  “ The 
Castle  ;"  and  on  the  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  columns,  brought  apparently  from  the 
great  Temple.  The  circular  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe. 

Volney  ( Voyage  en  Sync,  vol.  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  walnnt  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolis  from  the  west  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Boknh  would  un- 
doubtedly well  repay  cultivation,  a littlo  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a few  leguminous  plants,  are  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mohammedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  rapidly  declined  within  a century. 
In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Volney  estimates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  absence  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  frequent  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanus,  hare 
each  in  tarn  contrilwted  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  Egypt* , tom. 
ii.  pp.  2 1 5 — 230 ; Maundrell,  Journey  from  A leppo 
to  Jerusalem , pp.  134,  139;  Poeocke,  Description 
of  the  East,  voL  ii.  pp.  106—113.)  [W.  B.  D.J 
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ITELTSSON  ('EAurowe.  Paus. ; 'EXurvovs,  Dsui). 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Macnalia.  si  Muted 
on  Mt.  Magnates  near  the  territory  of  Mantiaria. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
of  their  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  R.  c.  352;  but 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  previously  removed 
to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city 
in  371.  Near  it  rose  the  river  Helissnc.  which 
flowed  through  MaenaKa  into  the  Alpbriua.  The 
site  of  Helisson  is  doubtful.  Leake  places  it  at  tte 
village  A lemistena,  from  wltich  the  river  take*  its 
modem  name,  and  near  which  it  rises ; bat  as  there 
are  no  ancient  remains  at  this  village,  Ross  conjec- 
tures that  its  site  is  represented  by  the  Paleobtssram 
near  the  village  Pinna,  lower  down  the  mountain. 
(Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  27.  §§  3.  7,  30.  § 1 : Piod.  xrl 
39 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  54 ; Ross,  Deism  m 
Pehponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  The  Elisphasii  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  (xi.  1 1.  § 6)  are  conjectured  by 
aome  modern  writers  to  be  a corrupt  form  of  Heli*- 
sontii.  For  details,  see  Mastoteia. 

HELISSON.  1.  A river  in  Arcadia,  and  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Alpheins.  [See  above.) 

2.  A river  near  Sicvon.  [SicTOjf.) 

HELIUM  O'STIUM.  [Mona.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.  [Gkaecia.] 

HELLENO'POLIS  (•EAArjvdroAis),  a town  «i 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  south  side  of  tie 
Sinus  Atacenns,  and  near  the  little  river  Draco.  Its 
original  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  was  D re  pan  urn  or  Drepane 
(A pbravov,  Aprirdvrf  ; Steph.  B.  »-  P. 

Etym.  M.  $.  v. ; Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  was 
probably  a place  of  little  note;  but,  as  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  he 
changed  its  name  into  Hellenopolts,  and  enlarged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  settle  in  it.  (Hierocl.  p.  691;  Niceph.  Calfat 
vii.  49  ; Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  L 4,  18;  Phil*ietorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  13.)  Afterwards  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian also  did  much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  (Proccp.  de  Aed.  v.  2);  but  it  became, 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  called  in  mock- 
ery iKfctvov  t6\is  (Give.  Ann.  p.  327).  In  its 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  consequence 
of  which  Constantine  often  resided  there  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign.  (Sozoin  But.  Eccles.  ii. 
34;  Euseb.  Fit.  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  modem  place 
called  Ilersek  probably  occupies  the  same  site  as 
the  ancient  Hellenopolis,  and  the  ancient  mineral 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  Jalaihabad.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  9,  foil.)  (L.  S.) 

HELLESPONTUS  (d  'EAA^nrojro,  Ham.  Tt 
ii.  845,  Odyss.  xxiv.  82;  d *EAAur  w drro*,  -G5*p. 
-irop0/idr,  Acsch.  Per*.  722  ; Hellespontus,  Pnntro 
Helles,  Hellespontum  Pelagus,  Fret  am  Hellesponti- 
cum:  Eth.  'EAATyoTrdmos,  'EAAnoTrorndt,  *EAAij- 
<nc  orris,  Steph.  B.:  The  Dardanelles ; Gelfo  di 
Galippoli;  Stambul  Denghiz),  the  strait  which  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  Propontis 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
the  well-known  legend  of  Phryxus  and  Hefle.  and  in 
the  later  poets  (Ovid,  Her.  xviiL  117,  137;  Prop, 
i.  20.  19;  Lucan,  v.  56;  Avion.  692)  frequent  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tradition. 

The  “ broad  Hellespont " of  the  Homeric  poems 
(77.  vii.  86) — for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Walpole 
and  Dr.  Clarke  (Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  91)  of  rXdrms 
*EAA^«nrorror  by  “ salt  Hellespont  ” is  too  unptc- 
turesque  to  be  adopted  — was  probably  conceived  to 
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be  a wide  rim  flowing;  through  thickly  wooded 
banks  into  the  sea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  35 ; Wal- 
pole, Turkey  arui  Greece,  vd.  i.  p.  101  ; Schlich- 
thorst,  Geogr.  Homer,  p.  127.) 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591),  and 
Pliny  (iv.  12,  vi.  1)  give  7 stadia  as  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part.  Toumefort 
(vol.  ii.  lett.  iv.)  and  Hobhouse  (Albania,  vol.  ii.  p. 
805)  alkm  about  a mile.  Some  modern  French 
ad  measurements  give  the  distance  as  much  greater. 
The  Due  de  Raguse  ( Voyage  en  Turquie,  voL  ii.  p. 
164)  nearly  coincides  with  Herodotus. 

The  bridge,  or  rather  two  separate  bridges,  which 
Xerxes  threw  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
tire  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
to  the  coast  between  Sewtus  and  Madytus,  on  the 
European  side;  and  consisted  of  300  vessels  in  the 
bridge  higher  up  the  stream,  and  314  in  the  lower 
one.  If  the  breadth  be  estimated  at  a mile  or  5280 
feet,  360  vessels,  at  an  average  of  14|  feet  each, 
would  exactly  fill  up  the  space.  (Grot*,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  26 ; comp.  Rennell,  Geog.  of  He- 
rod. vol.  i.  p.  158;  Kruse,  Uber  die  Sckiffbruckm 
der  Terser,  Breslau,  1820;  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Voy- 
age Pittoresqve , vol.  ii.  p.  449 ; Biihr,  ad  Herod. 
vii.  36.)  The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  85)  at  400  stadia.  This  admeasure- 
ment of  course  depends  upon  the  point  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  a 
point  which  is  discussed  by  Hobhouse  (Albania,  vol. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Hellespont  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battles  of  Ctnossema  and  Aeoospotami. 

In  b.  c.  334  the  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander, with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  (Arrian, 
A nab.  ill;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  1.) 

The  Hellespont  issues  from  the  Propontis  near 
Gallipoli  [Callipous],  the  road  of  which  is  the 
anchorage  for  the  Ottoman  fleet.  A little  lower,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  is  Lampmki  [Lamfsacus],  close 
to  which  the  current  sweeps  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  bay  of  Sestos,  a distance  of  about  20  miles, 
with  an  ordinary  width  of  from  2^  to  3 miles.  At 
Sestos  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  and  takes  a 
SSE.  direction  as  it  passes  Abydos,  and  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Chamdk  Kal eh-Si ; from  the  last  point 
it  flows  S>V.  for  3 miles  to  Point  Berber , and  from 
thence  onward  in  the  same  direction,  but  rather  in- 
creasing in  width,  for  a distance  of  9|  miles  to  the 
Aegaean  sea. 

About  1 J miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
Madytus  are  the  famous  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits ; or  the  old 

castles  of  Anatoli  and  Riim-ili : Tcharmak-Kdlch- 
Si,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  KUldu-l-Bakr , on  the 
European.  (Chcsncy,  Expod.  Enphral.  vol.  L p. 
318.)  [E.B.J.] 

BELLI,  HKLLO'PIA.  [Dodona  ; Guaecia, 
p.  1011  a] 

HKLMAXT1CA.  [Salmartica.] 
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HELCKRIJM,  HELOTtUS,  or  ELOHUS  C**»- 
poi  or  TAo iipoi,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B. : "£A *por,  Seyl. : Etk. 
‘EKvpirot,  Helorinus),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  near 
the  E.  coast,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  11 .)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  origin,  but  it  was  probably  a colony  of  Syracuse, 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  continued  always  a 
dependency.  The  name  is  first  found  in  Scylax 
(§  13.  p.  168);  for,  though  Thucydides  repeatedly 
mentions  “ the  road  leading  to  Helorus”  from  Syra- 
cuse (-rijv  ‘EAwphoj*  vi.  66,  70,  vii.  80), 

which  was  that  followed  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
disastrous  retreat,  he  never  speaks  of  the  town 
itself.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  Hieron  II.  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  263. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  50,  where  the  name  is 
corruptly  written  AiAtipwv) : and,  having  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  recovered  by  Marcellus  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xs  iv.  35).  Under  the  Romans  it  ap- 
I*ars  to  have  been  dependent  on  Syracuse,  and  had 
perhaps  no  separate  municipal  existence,  though 
in  a passage  of  Cicero  ( Vtrr.  iii.  48)  it  appears 
to  be  noticed  as  a M ciritaa.”  Its  name  is  again 
mentioned  by  the  orator  (/6.  v.  34)  as  a maritime 
town  where  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  Verres 
was  attacked  by  pirate*  : but  it  does  not  occur  in 
Pliny’s  list  of  the  towns  of  Sicily;  though  he  else- 
where (xxxti.  2),  mentions  it  as  a “ castelluin”  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name : and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§ 1 5)  speaks  of  a city  of  Helorus.  Its  ruins  were 
still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello ; a little  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Helorus,  and  about  a mile  from  the 
sea-coast.  The  most  conspicuous  of  them  were  the 
remains  of  a theatre,  called  by  the  country  people 
Colisseo:  but  great  part  of  the  walls  and  other 
buildings  could  be  traced.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  inconsiderable.  These  are  now  said 
to  have  disappeared,  but  there  still  remains  between 
this  site  and  the  sea  a curious  column  or  monu- 
ment, built  of  large  stones,  rising  on  a square  pedes- 
tal. This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a kind  of  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  Syracusans  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  Athenians.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  belief:  had  it  been  so  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Asinarus,  which  the  Athenians  never 
succeeded  in  crossing.  (Fazell.  iv.  2.  p.  215; 

Clurer.  Sicil.  p.  186  ; Smyth,  Sicily,  p.  179; 
Hoare,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  [E.H.B.] 

HELO  RUS  or  ELO'RUS  f EAwpor  or  'EA wpot), 
a river  In  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  the  most  considerable 
which  occurs  between  Syracuse  and  Cape  Pachynum. 
It  is  now  called  the  Abisso,  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  known  as  the  Tellaro  or  Tellaro , evi- 
dently a corruption  of  Helorus.  It  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Paleuaolo  (Acrae),  and  flows  at  first  to  the  S^ 
then  turns  eastward,  ami  enters  the  sea  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  tlw 
town  of  the  same  name.  [Helorum.]  In  the  upper 
[•art  of  its  course  it  is  a mountain  streatn,  flowing 
over  a rugged  and  rocky  bed,  whence  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  M undae  clamosns  Helorus"  (xiv.  269);  but 
near  its  mouth  it  becomes  almost  perfectly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  frequent  inundations.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  speaks  cf  “ praepingue  solum  etagnantis  He- 
Inri”  (Aen.  iii.  698).  Ovid  praises  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  which  he  terms 
“ lleloria  Tempo”  (East.  iv.  476).  Several  ancient 
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authors  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  month 
of  the  river  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
so  tame  that  the/  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  afterwards  not  uncommon  in  the 
fishponds  of  the  Romans.  (Apollodor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  *EA»pos  ; Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  331 ; Plin.  xxxii.  1 
a.7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Helorns,  at  a spot  called 
'A p*ai  w6pos.  the  precise  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Syracusans  were  defeated  by 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a great  battle. 
(Herod.  viL  154  ; Find.  Nem.  ix.  95  ; and  SchoL 
adloc .)  [E.H.B.] 

HELOS  (rb'EAos),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  marshes. 

1.  A town  of  Laoania,  situated  east  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Eurotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
ly bias  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (Polyb. 
v.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  coast,  as  Amyclae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to- 
gether by  Homer  {IL  ii.  584,  Hymn,  in  A poll  410). 
lidos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helcius,  the 
youngest  son  of  Perseus.  Ou  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery ; and, 
according  to  a common  opinion  in  antiquity,  their 
name  became  the  general  designation  of  the  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  («TAwt«s) 
probably  signified  captives,  and  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  lAccr.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  § 6:  the  account  dif- 
fers a little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  vi.  p. 
265.  c.;  but  ou  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Heins  was  only  a village;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  it  was  in  ruins.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363; 
l*aus.  iii.  22.  § 3:  Heloa  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
iv.  54 ; Xen.  Iltll  vi.  5.  § 32 ; Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 
Leake  conjectures  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
J'rmiko,  since  this  place  is  distant  from  Trinua,  the 
ancient  Trinasus,  about  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Pausanian,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  but  we  learn  from  the  French  Commission 
that  Prtniko  contains  only  mins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a little 
more  to  the  east  near  Bizani,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Helos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leake, 
A f area,  vol.  i.  p.  230;  Boblaye,  Recherche t,  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Peloponneto*,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpheius,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  (Horn. 
It.  ii.  594;  Strab.  viii.  p.  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.  [Mkoalopolul] 

HELVECO'NAE  (AiAowoIwves.PtoL  ii.  1 1.  § 17), 

a tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Bugii  and  Burgundiones.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  {Germ.  43),  the  Helveconae  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.  [L.  S.J 

HELVE'TII  ('EAoof/TTUM,  'EA/tymoi),  a Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar’s  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Lemon 
lake  an  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  ( B . G.  L 2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  for  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Gallia, 
p.  951.J  Cluverios  and  others  would  correct  these 
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numbers,  which  shows  a want  of  judgment.  Caesar 
says  nothing,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  soothat 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Leman  lake.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Helvetii  in  his 
I time  occupied  any  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Swit- 
I zerland.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  hilly  tracts 
and  plains,  but  not  mountains  or  high  mountain 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Rhaeti  border 
on  a small  part  of  the  lake  of  Ccmstans . and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  VmdeCd  on  the  larger  part  of  iL 
The  words  are  ambiguous,  and  may  applv  both  to 
tiio  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  north 
or  German  side ; and  so  some  people  interpret  him. 
Strabo  observes  that  the  Hehretii  and  Vindelid  in- 
habit mountain  plains  (opovtSia),  by  which  be 
means  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracts,  but  not 
mountains.  The  part  which  Strabo  (p.  208)  calls 
the  Helvetian  plains  is  the  country  north  of  the 
Leman  lake.  The  Rhaeti  and  the  Norici,  he  says, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  passes,  and  over 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a tradition  tW  the 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitus  {German. 
c.  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  ; and  he  fixe*  th* 
German  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenus  ( Mat*)  -.  he 
supposed  the  Boii  to  have  occupied  the  parts  beyood. 
further  north  and  east.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar's 
time  the  Rhine  was  the  froutier,  and  the  two  natkra 
were  continually  fighting  on  it  If  we  assume  that 
Caesars  Helvetii  extended  to  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
of  Constant  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Leman 
lake,  we  may  suppose  their  country  not  to  have 
comprised  any  part  south  of  the  lakes  of  Than  and 
Luzern.  This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them. 

The  J ura,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 5)  calls  Jorasan 
( loupoircrdv^and  Strabo  names  ’lovpcurtos  and  I 'par. 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani.  The  Jura 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone 
I in  a NE.  direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basins  of  the 
Leman  lake  and  the  lakes  of  Nevfchatel  and  Blame. 
Tliat  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  the  etst 
by  the  basins  of  the  lake*  of  Xeufc  hotel  and  Bienne, 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  Dubis 
{Doubt).  From  the  neighbourhood’  of  SolJknru 
{ Soleure ) a branch  of  the  Jura  runs  into  tbe 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar.  The  Jura  is  a mass  of  limestone,  consisting 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  form  lungitndinal  basins. 
The  Dole,  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet ; and 
the  Reculet,  which  lies  further  south,  is  still  higher. 
Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pass  frsaa 
the  country  of  the  Helvetii  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  tbe 
Jura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  only  a narrow  rood 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  (several  josses  over  the  Jura  : one  calWd 
the  Dole , leads  from  Xyon  on  the  lake  of  Genera 
to  Betanepn  ou  the  Doubs ; the  Orbelklause  hods 
from  Y verdun  to  PontaHier  in  France ; the  ps*-* 
called  La  Ornette;  the  pass  of  the  Pierre  Pertni* • 
and  the  pass  of  the  ImmenthaL  Ptolemy’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  jxsition  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  exact. 
After  fixing  the  position  of  the  Lingoues,  he  says  : 

“ and  after  tire  mountain  which  lies  next  to  them, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  along  tbe 
river  Rhine."  The  Lingones  bordered  on  the  Vo*ge*. 

The  country  of  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Pay*  (pagi),  and  they  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  villages.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  12,  27.)  Ca*>ar 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi,  the  Tigunnus 
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anil  the  Verbigenus.  The  critics  are  not  quite  agreed 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigentis  or  Verbigenus 
in  Caesar's  text;  but  there  is  the  better  MS.  autho- 
rity for  Verbi genua.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenus  have  identified  “ Urb " 
with  the  town  of  Orbe , on  the  river  Orbe,  SW.  of 
Yverdun , a place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  [Ukba.] 
But  an  altar  was  found  at  Salodurum  (Solothum), 
by  Sehoepflin,  with  the  inscription  gknio  verbio.; 
and  this  discovery  is  supposed  to  determine  Solo- 
tJium  to  be  in  the  pagus  Verbigenus.  The  letters 
vk  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  authorities  still  say  that  the  true  reading 
is  VRBtu.  The  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  the 
3rd  ceutury  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  authority  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar’s  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus,  we  may  assume 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
lodurum was  a town  of  the  Verbigenas  pagus.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ; and  as  far  as  Bade » on  the 
JAmmat , a branch  of  the  Aar,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae : for  these  Aquae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  Helvetica®,  which  are  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  haths  of  Baden  on  the  Limmat. 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relius, contains  the  words  resp.  aq.  Baden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  which  Tacitus  ( Hist.  i.  58) 
alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  A reaches 
£ AvEsmcuMj.with  the  words  gexio  pagi.  tiqor.; 
and,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  place  the 
Tigurini  south  of  the  Vcrbigeni.  Their  Pays,  then, 
was  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fort  l Ecluse,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fort  CEcluse  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  MoraL  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
gurinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different:  the 
inscription  is  sta,  that  is  Statio,  tvrickx  ; and  in 
the  middle  age  documents  Zurich  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegum.  D’Anville  (Notice,  fyc.)  states  his 
authority  for  affirming  tliat  an  inscription  “ Genio 
p»gi  Tigur,"  with  some  others,  was  found  near  Zurich. 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  A tenches  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  pagus  comprehended  both  A tenches  and 
Zurich . But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difficulty  by 

affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  found 
near  Zurich.  The  opinion  of  B.  Uhenanus,  not 
quite  rejected  by  D’Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown ; but  it  is  a fair  conjecture  tliat  one  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  the  Tugcni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  the  Tugcni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius'  opinion  of 
the  Cimbri.  Posidonius  says  that  “ the  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  tliat  the  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Scor- 
disci  Galaiae,  and  then  to  the  Teuri&tae  and  [read 
44  or  ”3  Taurisci,  who  were  also  Galatae:  and  after 
tliat  they  caine  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  a peaceable  people  ; but  when  the  Helvetii 

VOL.  i. 
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saw  that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  Tougeni,  to  join  the  Cimbri ; but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them.”  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walcke- 
naer ( Gtog.,  8fc.  vol.  i.  p.311)  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a place  for  them.  He  says  : u The  name  of 
the  modern  village  of  Tugen,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Zurich , and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  Thur,  which  is  Toggenburg  or 
Tuggenburg,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  occupied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
Constanz,  the  Limmat , the  lake  of  Wallenstadt , and 
the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake.”  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tugeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Zurich , 
Vitodurum  (Oberwinterthur  near  Winterthur),  Ar- 
bor Felix  ( Arbon ) on  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and 
Vindonissa  ( Windisch). 

The  name  of  the  fourth  pagus  is  unknown  ; but 
as  there  was  a people  named  Ambrones,  who  were 
with  the  Tcutones  when  Marius  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the  Ambrones  and  Tugeni.  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
“ the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German  and  Gallic 
nations,  near  the  Rhone.”  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutoncs  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  certainly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  ( Ep . 68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone ; and  also  Plutarch  (Afar. 
c.  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a name  of 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a Gallic  j*ople 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Switzerland : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ; and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Reuss.  as 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Constanz.  But  all  this  is  only  a conjecture, 
founded  on  no  very  strong  probabilities ; and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitant!  of  the  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  toid  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  2).  Orgetorix 
(b.  c.  61),  a rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables ; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Sequani,  or  the 
Aedui,  or  the  Allobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobroges,  in 
order  to  secure  a fret's  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  as 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a stock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  emigration.  Orgetorix,  in  the  meantime, 
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visited  the  Sequani,  and  persuaded  Casticus,  whose 
father  Catamantaloedes  had  held  for  many  years  the 
kingly  power  there,  to  seize  the  place  which  his 
father  once  had.  He  also  persuaded  Dumnorix,  the 
brother  of  Divitiacns,  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Aedui,  and  he  gave  Dumnorix  his  daughter  to  wife. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
vised, for  be  was  going  to  have  the  supreme  power 
among  the  Helvetii,  that  the  Helvetii  were  the  most 
powerful  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  the  Helvetian  army. 
This  was  agreed  : the  three  conspirators  were  to 
make  themselves  kings,  and  then  they  bad  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  This  conspiracy  being 
known  to  the  Helvetii  by  some  informer,  Orgetorix 
was  summoned  to  trial.  The  punishment  for  treason 
among  the  Helvetii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a train  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  trial.  Orgetorix  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  supposed,  be  put 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a com- 
mon thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a usurper  had  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  determined  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. They  burnt  their  1 2 towns,  their  400  villages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
corn  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  flour  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Rauraci  to  join 
them,  a tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Rhine  about 
JJiiU,  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  Sequani; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a German  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  occupied  the 
country.  They  also  got  some  Boii  to  join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii  “ who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  None  territory,  and 
bad  attacked  Noreia.”  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap- 
pened now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Helvetic  country,  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 


MAI*  SHOWING  THE  POSITION  OF  CAESAR’S  MURUS 


ON  TIIK  RHONE. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Caesar,  could  only  get  out  of 
their  country  by  two  ways ; an  expression  which 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  route  was  deter- 
mined, for  they  could  certainly  have  got  out  by  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  south.  One  of  these  two  ways 
led  along  the  Rhone,  on  the  right  bank,  to  the  p tare 
where  the  Jura  abuts  on  the  river,  leaving  only  rust: 
for  a single  waggon.  This  is  the  place  where  Fvrt 
lEdtue  stands.  The  ot  her  road  was  over  the  Rbae 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Allobrcces 
and  the  Provincia.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  was 
therefore  to  the  south-west.  At  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  island, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  beioryM 
to  the  AUobroges.  The  modern  town  is  on  the  island 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.  There  was  a bridge 
from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii.  and  we 
assume  that  there  was  another  bridge  from  the  island 
to  the  south  side.  All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  at 
Geneva  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  unreformed 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  AUobroges  t® 
allow  them  a passage,  and  intending  to  force  a pas- 
sage if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Proviacta, 
was  at  Rome ; and,  hearing  of  this  preparation,  be 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Geneva.  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  he  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Provincia, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  he  ordered 
the  bridge  at  Geneva  to  be  destroyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  one  bridge.  The 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended  to  pa*« 
through  the  Provincia  without  doing  any  harm,  and 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  permission.  Caesar, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  Cassias  and 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  under  the  yoke 
[Gallia,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  ta 
pass  through  the  Provincia.  He  told  them  that  bs 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  come  again 
on  the  13th  of  April.  (b.c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  his  legions  and 
the  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  the  Provincia,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  building  a wall 
(mums),  probably  an  earthen  rampart,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  where  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jura.  The  wall 
was  19  Roman  miles  long  and  16  feet  high,  with 
a ditch  ; which  may  mean  that  it  was  1 6 feet  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  manned, 
and  at  intervals  there  were  towers  (castella). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesar’s  answer,  he  refused 
to  allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  Provincia, and 
told  them,  that  if  they  made  the  at  tempt,  he  should  pre- 
vent them.  The  Helvetii  tried  to  break  through  the  walL 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  and  planks 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  where 
it  was  shallowest : sometimes  they  attacked  the  wall 
by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night ; but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  they  failed  to  break  through 
the  Roman  lines.  Some  persons  who  liave  explained 
Caesar's  operations  before  Geneva,  or  rather  have 
found  fault  with  his  story,  begin  by  suppling  that 
his  wall  was  mode  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Rhone. 
If  men  can  make  such  a blunder  os  this,  there  is  no 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  wall  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  along  the  river  to  the  point  where  the 
Arre  enters  the  Rhone,  just  below  Geneva ; and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  where 
the  Rhone  passes  through  the  Jura.  Chi  the  north 
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Bide  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fort  lEcluse,  or  Fort  la  Close,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written-  On  the  south  side  is  the  range 
of  high  land,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  Jura  ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Rhone  cannot  be 
forded  below  this  point,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordable 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  Helvetii  from  crossing  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Fort  tEchue , his  enemies  must 
go  some  other  way.  The  length  of  Caesar’s  wall, 
measured  from  a point  a little  above  Geneva  along 
the  Khone  to  a point  opposite  to  Fort  V Eel  use, 
agrees  with  Caesar’s  length ; and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  text  is  right  as  to  the  numbers,  which  has 
only  been  doubted  by  those  editors  who  have  supposed 
that  his  wall  was  made  from  the  lake  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  and  is  contrary  to  Caesar’s  nar- 
rative. Appian  ( Gall  Excerpt.  xiiL)  found  the  same 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Caesar’s  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8 stadia  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18f  HP.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar’s  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arve  is  not  fordable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  circum- 
stances would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  maintained,  even  in  modern  times, 
that  such  a passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  such  a river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
opposed  them  (B.  G.  L 9)— the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another;  the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Sequani  undertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roods  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  rood  from  Orbe  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
to  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubs  : and  General  Warn  cry,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caesar’s 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way  ; to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not  The  road  to  Pontarlier , 
says  Warnery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  hare  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  the  best  rood  for  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  the  author  of  the  CommentariL  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Aedni,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tonea  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Garonne.  The 
route  by  Pontarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobroges ; and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  rood,  was 
past  Fort  tEchue.  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  southern  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  tbeir  lands ; 
and,  as  the  Allobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Rhone  below  Fort  r Ecluse,  which  lauds  the  Hel- 
vetii plundered,  there  is  a very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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cannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  Labienus  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  He  raised  two  legions,  took  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  tbe  territory  of  the 
Vocontii,  and  thence  crossed  tbe  Isara  (/sere)  into 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  Segnsiani,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lngdunnm  (Lyon),  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  in  the  angle  between  the  Soane 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone. 

Labienus  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEcluse.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
defend  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  coming  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  having  crossed  the  Arar  (Saone).  They 
got  across  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  for  it  was  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation ; but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  carry  across 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  ports  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  he  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
Tigurini.  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Caesar’s  father-in-law.  A great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gurini were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  and 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  true.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Saone ; and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  Macon,  as  some 
people  will  place  it,  though  Micon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  inarch  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  t Ecluse  to  Macon  could  not  be  direct ; and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  and 
overtook  them  on  tbe  Satine.  The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  ruts.  Caesar  made  a bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a length  of  time  not  at  all 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  the  march  from  Fort 
r Ecluse  to  the  passage  of  the  Saone,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar’s  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tigurini 
(n.  c.  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  after  he  had  crossed  tho 
Saone,  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ; but  he  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  bad 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  c.  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a counsellor  fifty 
years  after  ; as  some  suppose  who  find  fault 
with  Caesars  narrative.  Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear  ; easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sadne  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
close  to  the  river.  (B.  G.  L 10.)  Caesar's  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  in  boats,  and  it  caused 
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him  inconvenience  to  be  at  a distance  from  them  : 
but  lie  would  not  leave  the  rear  of  the  HelvetiL  | 
When  Caesar  was  within  18  M.  I*,  of  Bibracte 
(Autun),  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii,  and  moved 
towards  the  town  to  pet  supplies,  for  the  Aedui  had 
not  kept  their  promise  to  send  him  com.  The  Hcl- 
vetii  were  of  course  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  place,  and  probably  nearly  due  south  of  Autun  ; 
for  this  position  would  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loire  through  Bourbon  L'AncL  They  were 
thus  on  the  road  to  the  Sant  ones. 

The  Helvetii,  perceiving  Caesar’s  movement,  face,] 
about  and  were  upon  his  rear.  This  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  The  Helvetii  fought  desperately: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to  '■ 
night-fall,  no  one  saw  an  Helvetian  turn  his  hack  on 
the  Romans.  The  fight  was  continued  till  late  in  the  | 
night,  at  the  place  where  the  Helvetii  had  their  ] 
baggage,  for  they  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  round.  The  Romans  at  last  got  possession 
of  the  baggage  and  the  camp,  ms  Caesar  calls  it; 
and  we  know  wliat  took  place,  though  he  does  not 
tell  us.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  without  | 
mercy.  A daughter  and  son  of  Orgetorix  were  taken  j 
prisoners.  About  130,000  men  (hominum,  a term  j 
which  may  include  women),  who  survival  the  battle,  : 
moved  from  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the  [ 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar  j 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  his  dead 
and  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
follow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a threatening  j 
message  to  the  Lingones,  if  they  should  venture  to 
assist  his  enemies ; and  after  the  third  day  he  inarched  1 
in  pursuit  of  them.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Helvetii,  who  prayed  for  mercy.  } 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
stay  where  they  were,  and  wait  for  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  demanded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the 
slaves  who  had  run  away  to  join  them.  Daring  the 
night  6000  men  of  the  Pagus  Verbigenus  ran  away 
towards  the  Rhine  and  the  borders  of  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territory  they  were  moving  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  — 6000  men  with  arms  in 
tbeir  hands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
of  hunger.  Caesar  treated  these  men  as  enemies: 
they  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii.  33) 
speaks  of  the  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  narrative 
does  not  quite  agree  with  Caesar’s.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  home,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  anil  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages. 
They  had  lost  all  their  corn,  and  the  Allobroges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Helvetic  territory  to  be  unoccupied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
coining  over  and  seizing  it,  and  so  becoming  neigh- 
bours of  tlie  Provincia  and  the  Allobroges.  But  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  did  coine  over  and 
occupy  many  of  the  parts  which  had  been  depopulated. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
country  to  see  what  was  going  on.  [Boil.] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  camp,  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  registered  the  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
Tulingi, 36,000 ; Latobrigi,  14,000  :Rauraci,  23,000; 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263,000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  fighters  were  92,000,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
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whole  number.  A census  was  taken  of  aB  w fee 
returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  1 IO.OOOl 
If  all  the  numbers  are  right  in  Caesar,  we  find  seas 
inconsistency  here;  for  130,000  escaped  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  whom  6000  were  mas- 
sacred: the  remainder  would  be  124,000.  Out  of 
this  number,  however,  many  might  die  before  t he? 
reached  their  home,  and  some  might  run  away.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  children  and  wanes 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  though  it  is 
possible  they  might  get  hard  treatment  from  the 
Aedui,  whose  lands  the  Helvetii  had  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  less  than  a third  of  the 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  the  number  tf 
women  that  perished  must  hare  been  so  large  as 
to  leave  very  few  for  the  men  who  survived  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  the  Gallic  states  sent  to  ooegratoiate 
Caesar  on  his  victory,  which  they  affected  to  con- 
sider as  much  for  their  own  interest  as  that  of  the 
Romans ; for  the  Helvetii,  they  said,  or  so  Caesar 
makes  them  say,  though  prosperous  at  botne,  had 
left  their  country  to  conquer  all  Gallia,  to  choose  for 
their  residence  such  port  as  they  should  like  best, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tributary.  Great  revo- 
lutions had  taken  place  in  Gallia  before  ; but  a 
whole  nation,  who  possessed  towns  and  villages, 
quitting  their  home  to  look  out  for  a new  one,  mart 
have  been  moved  by  some  strong  motives.  The 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  the  want  or  the  wish  for  more 
room,  are  reasons  for  the  migration  which  we  can 
deduce  from  Caesar.  The  Helvetii  were  a warlike 
people,  and  their  men  wanted  a wider  field  than  a 
country  which  was  shut  in  by  natural  boundaries. 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  exag- 
gerated notions  among  the  people  of  a better  country 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Gallia,  were  probably  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  emigration.  A few  cen- 
turies earlier  they  might  have  taken  the  road  to 
Italy,  and  have  got  there:  but  that  country  had  been 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Homans;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  no  country  that 
we  can  name  to  which  they  were  more  likely  to  go 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a single 
town  in  the  Helvetian  country.  A few  names  of 
towns  appear  later,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  Gallic: 
Xoeodunum  or  Colonia  Equestru  [Colo via  Equ-j*- 
tius] ; Salodurum;  Eburodunum ; Aventicum;  and 
Minnodunum.  Augusta  Rauracorum  (.4  ugst)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  is  only 
Roman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caesar’s 
HelvetiL  Basil iu  (Basle)  is  also  a late  foundation. 
Yitodurum,  in  the  east  part  of  Switzerland,  may  be 
a Gallic  name  also ; but  Switzerland  does  not*  re- 
tain a great  many  names  of  Gallic  original  It 
seems  that  the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Rhaetia  under  the  later  em- 
pire, was  not  the  Rhine  above  the  labs  of  Coos&uia, 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  lake.  [Fives, 
No.  15.]  The  name  Helvetia  belongs  to  a late 
period,  though  Caesar  uses  the  expression  *4  Hel- 
vetia Civitas.’* 

The  Romans  made  several  roads  in  the  Helvetian 
territory.  That  which  was  made  over  the  Jura 
[Gai.ua,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  from  Orba 
(Orbe)  to  Ariolica  [Ariouca].  There  was  a road 
from  Orba,  through  Locus  Lausonius  (Lausanne) 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  was  a road  from 
Vibiscum  ( Vev ay),  through  Bromagus  [Broxagis] 
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and  Minnodunum,  to  Aventicum  ( Avenches ) ; and 
thence  through  Salodurum  to  Angusta  Rauracorum. 
There  was  also  a road  from  Augusta  Kauracorum 
eastward  through  Vindonissa  ( Wmdisch)  to  Ad 
Fines  (Pfyn),  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  ( Brtgenz ) 
on  the  lake  of  Constate. 

A work  by  J.  F.  Roesch,  Commentar.  ubtr  die. 
Commentarien,  A[C}  Halle.  1783,  contains  some 
pood  remarks  on  General  Wamery's  Remarques  sur 
C<**ar.  Roesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  is  a map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Geneva  and  Fort  rEcluse.  [G.  L.] 
HELVETUM.  [Helcebub.] 

HETiVII,  a people  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Isarbonensis,  who  bordered  on  the  Arvemi,  but  were 
■within  the  limits  of  tho  Provincia.  The  Ccvenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arvemi.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  7, 8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  Ctvennes,  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  Vivarais.  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arvcrni,  he 
means  the  Arverni  and  their  dependencies;  for  the 
Gabali,  and  Vellauni  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [GabaliJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arvemi.  (5.  G.  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  ’EA ovol  in  the  texts  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  no  doubtcorrect.  He  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a mistake  ; but  Augustus,  who  enlarged  the  Pro- 
vincia of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it.  In  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Helvorum.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy’s  Elycoci 
(’EAoKceiroi,  iL  10.  § 18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy’s  Elycoci 
are  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a differ- 
ent name  from  Alba  Helvorum.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis, which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
single  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  tho  safest  to 
plant.  It  was  named  Narbonica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Flaminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  tho 
position  of  Sigillo,  a village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  125  ; Tab.  Petit.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Sigillo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Suillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillatcs  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
s.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillum 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Suillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. TE-  H.  B.j 

HEMEROSCOTIUM.  [Dianium.]- 

HE'NETI.  [Venetl] 

HENIOCHI  (*H rloxoi,  Dionys.  687  ; Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  1 1 ; Anon.  Peripl.  p.  15),  a Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Hella- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Strabo  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a sea -faring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  Kapdptu  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridatcs 
Enpator,  from  Pontus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
occupying  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cau- 
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casus  and  the  Euxine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  comp.  Plin.  vi.  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 : Ptol.  v. 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HENNA.  [Enna.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.  [Lemnos.] 

IIEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  Comino}  between  Malta  and  Gozo. 
[Melita  ; Gaulos.]  (See  Wesseling,  Itiner. 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a small  rocky  islet  called  Cominotto , 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.  FJ.  S.  H.] 
H E PH  AE'STI  A DA  E.  [Attica,  p.  326.  b.] 
HEPHAE'STIAE  INSULAE.  [Aeoliak  In- 
sulae.] 

HEPHAE'STION  (’H^a/orioK),  a district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  sonth  of  Lycia;  it  derived  it*  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soil.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73.  p.  146; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  1 10)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)  [L.  S.] 
HEPTACOME'TAE  ('EwTcuto/zTjrai),  a barba- 
rous tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  che.Miuts 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  549 ; Steph.  B. ; s.  v.j 
comp.  Mosynoeci.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  (v  EvrovojJr,  Ptol.  iv.  5 § 55; 
more  properly  'Eirrd  N opol  or  ’EwrairoAfr,  Dionys. 
Perieg.  251 ; sometimes  r?  ft«ra(y[7^]),  the  modem 
Mesr-  Wostani  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district 
which  separates  the  Thebatd  from  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis;  the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any.  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  1*  no  question;  but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  easy 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a superior  nome  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Agu- 
tharchides  {de  Ruhr.  Mar.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p. 
1339.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  : (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopolites.  (3.)  Crocodilopolitcs  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  Oxyrhynchhes.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopolites.  (7.)  Hermopolites.  The  Greater  and 
Lesser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  noraarchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  tho  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whose 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopolis  of  the  Nomos  Hennopolites,  &c. — were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  This  district 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art 
and  enterprise,  e.  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth, 
3x3 
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and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  the  canal  Bohr’  xxviii.  11,  15.  xxxiv.  12  ; Strab.  rii.  p.  319:  PtoL 
Jusuf  the  Nomo#  Areinoites  or  the  Fyoum.  These,  iii.  13.  § 33;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxi.  39;  Itm.  Anion.: 
as  well  as  the  chief  citiea  of  the  Heptanomis,  are  de-  Petit.  Tab. ; 'HpcbcAua  Aclkkuv,  HierocL  ; Const, 
scribed  under  their  separate  designations.  [Aphko-  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2),  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
DtTOPOUft,  Ctnopoijs,  Ac.].  vince  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Lynoestia.  at  a 

The  Heptanomis  extended  from  lat  N.  27°  4'  to  distance  of  46  M.  P.  from  Lychnidus  and  64  M.  P. 
30°  N. : its  boundary  to  S.  was  the  castle  of  Her-  from  Edcssa.  According  to  the  proportional  <hs- 
mnpolis  ('EppovoKiravTi  to  N.  the  apex  of  tances.  Heracleia  stood  not  far  from  the  modern  town 

the  Delta  and  the  town  of  Cercasorum;  W.  the  irre-  of  Filurina , at  about  10  geog.  miles  direct  to  the 
gular  line  of  the  Libyan  Desert;  and  E.  the  hills  S.  of  BitoUa,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Egnatian 
which  confine  the  Nile,  or  the  sinuous  outline,  the  , Wav. 

recesses  and  projections  of  the  Arabian  mountains.  Cal  vinos  narrowly  escaped  being  intercepted  by 
Thus,  near  Hermopolis  at  the  S.  extremity  of  this  the  Pompeians  on  his  rear,  after  having  fallen  back 
region,  the  eastern  hills  approach  very  near  the  river,  upon  Heracleia,  which  Caesar  (2?.  C.  iii.  79)  rightly 
while  those  on  the  western  or  left  bank  recede  to  a places  at  the  foot  of  the  Candavian  mountains, 
considerable  distance  from  it.  Again,  in  lat.  29°,  though  his  transcribers  have  interpolated  the  paa- 
the  Libyan  hills  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  sage,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Heracleia  Simica  of 
bend  toward  NW.,  and  sharply  return  to  it  by  a Thracian  Macedonia. 

curve  to  E.,  embracing  the  province  of  Areinoe  {El-  | The  writer  of  a geographical  fragment  (ap.  Hud- 
Fyoum).  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Pyramids  son,  Geog.  Mm.  vol.  iv.  p.  43;  comp.  Joann.  Cinnam. 
stand  and  the  corresponding  elevation  of  Gebel-eL  p.  127,  ed.  Boon)  has  identified  this  city  with  Pe- 
Mokattam  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  Hep-  lagonia  [Pelagonia],  but  incorrectly.  (Leake; 
tan. unis  expands,  until  near  Cercasorum  it  acquires  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.281,  311,  318;  Tafel, 
almost  the  breadth  of  the  subjacent  Delta.  de  Fiae  Egnat.  Part.  Occid.  p.  39.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

The  Heptanomis  is  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  HEKACLELA  Sl'NTICA  ('H?d*Awa  larrueh 
stone  and  its  rock-grottoes.  Besides  the  Alabastrites,  PtoL  iii.  13.  § 30;  Steph.  B. ; Const.  Parph.de  Them. 
already  described,  we  find  to  N.  of  Antinoe  the  ii.  2;  'HpcurAeia  2rpvpuiros,  Hierodes;  Heracles  ex 
grottoes  of  Benihasaan, — the  Specs  Art emidos  of  the  Sintiis,  Liv.  xiii.  51),  the  principal  town  of  Static*, 
Greeks.  Nine  miles  lower  down  are  the  grottoes  of  a district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymou,  in 


Koum-eUAhmar , and  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the  | 
east,  quarries  of  the  beautiful  veined  and  white  ala- 
baster, which  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  sarco- 
phagi, and  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  their 
architecture.  From  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and 
Massarah,  in  the  hills  of  Gebd-el-MoJcattam , east  of 
Memphis,  they  obtained  the  limestone  used  in  casing 
the  pyramids.  The  roods  from  these  quarries  may 
still  be  traced  across  the  intervening  plain. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heptanomis  was  go- 
verned by  an  tri<npd-rrjyos,  and  by  an  officer  of 
corresponding  designation, — procurator, — under  the 
Roman  Caesars.  We  find  him  described  in  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli,  laser.  Lat.  n.  516)  as  “procurator 
August!  epistrategiae  Septem  Noniorum.”  Under 
the  later  Caesars  in  the  3rd  century  ▲.  n.  the  five 
northern  Nomes,  Memphites,  Heraeleopolites,  Arsi- 
noites,  Aphroditopolites,  and  Oxyrhyncites,  together 
with  the  Nomos  Leptopolites,  constituted  the  pro- 
vince of  Arcadia,  which  subsequently  became  a me- 
tropolitan episcopal  see.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Heptanomis  resemble  those  of  Upper  Egypt 
generally,  and  present  a more  tropical  Fauna  and 
Flora  than  those  of  the  Delta.  Its  population  also 
was  less  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubian  admixture 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt;  although, 
after  the  4th  century  a.  dm  the  Heptanomis  was 
overrun  by  Arabian  marauders,  who  considerably 
affected  the  native  races.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEIA  ('HpdxAua).  I.  In  Europe. 

HERACLEIA,  a town  or  fortress  of  Athamania 
of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

HERACLEIA,  an  ancient  place  of  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  but  a village  in  the  time  of  Pnusanias,  was  dis- 
tant 40  or  50  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuing  from  a fountain  sacred  to 
the  Ionic  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  neighbouring 
stream  called  Cytherus  or  Cytherius,  which  is  the 
brook  near  the  modem  village  of  Bruma.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  356 ; Paus.  vi.  22.  § 7 ; Boblayc,  Recherches , i 
<fc.  p.  129;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.)  i 
HERACLEIA  LYNCESTIS  (HpdaAeio,  Polyb.  [ 


Thracian  Macedonia.  It  was  distant  from  Philippi, 
by  the  Roman  road  which  passed  round  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake,  55  M.  P.,  and  by  that  which  passed  an 
the  S.  side,  52  M.  P.  {Pent.  Tab.) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedoda, 
was  murdered  and  put  to  death  here.  (Liv.  xL  24.) 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Zervokkori.  a 
small  village  where  the  peasants  find  in  ploughing 
the  ground  great  numbers  of  ancient  coins.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  The  coins  of  this 
place  are  very  numerous.  (Sestini,  Mon.  Vrt  p. 
37 ; Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 1 .)  ( E.  B.  J.) 


COIN  Or  HERACLEIA  IN  MACEDONIA. 


HERACLEIA  TRACHINIA.  [Tkach is.] 
HERACLEIA  ('HpdirAeui:  Etk.  'HpoxA^iof, 
Heracliensis  or  Heradeensis : Policoro ),  a city  of 
Magna  Uraecia,  situated  in  Lucania  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  but  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Aciris  and  Siris.  It  was  a Greek 
colony,  but  founded  at  a period  considerably  later 
than  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  established 
liad  previously  belonged  to  the  Ionic  colony  of  &ris, 
mid  after  the  fall  of  that  city  [Siris]  seems  to  have 
become  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  The  Athenians,  we  know,  had  a 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Siris  (Herod,  viii.  62), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  this  that  their  colo- 
nists the  Thurians,  almost  immediately  after  th«ir 
establishment  in  Italy,  advanced  similar  pretensions. 


HERACLEIA. 

These  were,  however,  resisted  by  the  Tarentines,  and 
•war  ensued  between  the  two  states,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  arrangement  that  they 
should  found  a new  colony  in  the  disputed  district, 
which,  though  in  fact  a joint  settlement,  should  be 
designated  as  a colony  of  Tarentum.  The  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Siris  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
but  was  subsequently  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  founded  about  24  stadia  from  the  former, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heracleia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
but  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The 
foundation  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in 
b.  c.  432,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thurii;  a statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
■with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochus.  ( Antiochus,  ap.  Strab . L c. ; Diod.  xii.  36 ; 
Liv.  viii.  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
simply  a colony  of  Tarentum : Antiochus  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thu- 
rians  in  its  original  foundation.  Pliny  erroneously 
regards  Heracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded ; and  it  was  perhaps  a similar  mis- 
conception that  led  Livy,  by  a strange  anachronism, 
to  include  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  where  Pythagoras  established  his  insti- 
tutions. (Liv.  i.  18;  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  15.)  The  new 
colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Messapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  Tarentum  also  that  Heracleia  was  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(Travifjrvpis)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks;  a meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a religious  character,  but  of 
coarse  easily  applicable  to  political  objects,  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thuriana  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.) 

But  beyond  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, — advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertility  of  its  territory,  — we 
have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the  history 
of  Heracleia  until  we  reach  a period  when  it  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  gradually  into  a state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  that  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Epiros,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
hostile  to  that  people  [Tarentum],  he  avenged 
himself  by  taking  Heracleia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, transferred  to  the  Thurians  the  generai 
assemblies  that  had  previously  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
viii.  24 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  280.)  During  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  with  the  Romans,  Heracleia  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinns  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirot 
king  in  a battle  fought  between  the  city  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Siris,  b.  c.  280.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  1 6, 
17;  Flor.  L 18.  § 7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  1.) 

* It  is  a striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Roman  epitomisers,  and  their  consequent  worth- 
lessness os  geographical  authorities,  that  Florus 
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Heracleia  was  certainly  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians  against  Rome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Romans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
cleians  a treaty  of  alliance  on  such  favourable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  “ prope  singulare  foedus.” 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  22,  pro  Arch.  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic ; and  hence,  even  when  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conferred  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffered  boon.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heracleia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero,  that  all  the  public  records 
of  the  city  bad  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  suffered  severely.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Arcbias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
citizen  of  Heracleia),  as  still  a flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served their  consideration  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  L c.  4,  5;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a much 
later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries.  (Bin. 
AnL  p.  113;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  Bite  is  now  desolate,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  position  of  the  ancient  city  may  nevertheless 
be  clearly  identified;  and  though  no  ruins  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  aucient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a farm  called  Policoro , about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aciris  or  Agri.  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a short  distance  of 
the  site  were  found  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a long  Latin  inscription  relatiug  to  the 
municipal  regulations  of  Heracleia,  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a copy  of  a more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipals,  issued  in  b.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  towns  throughout 
Italy.  This  carious  and  imp>rtant  document,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  municipal  law 
of  ancient  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest. The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Murat.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  582;  Haubold,  Mon.  LcgaL 
pp.  98 — 133,  &c.),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
legal  commentaries  by  Dirkaen  (8vo.  Berlin,  1817 
— 1820)  and  Sa vigny  (in  his  Vermuchtc  Schriften, 
▼ol.  iii.).  Both  inscriptions  were  published,  with 
very  elaborate  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 

places  this  battle  “ apud  Heracleam  et  Companion 
fiumcn  Lirim mistaking  the  river  Siris  for  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Oroeius,  who 
says,  “ apud  Heracleam  Campaniae  urbem,  fluvium- 
que  Lirim”;  for  which  last  the  editors  substitute 
“ Sirim,”  though  the  mistake  is  evideutly  that  of  the 
author,  and  not  of  the  copyist. 
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point*  connected  with  Heracleia,  by  Mazocchi  (2  vola. 

fol.  Naples,  1754,  1755). 

Heracleia  is  generally  regarded  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  celebrated  painter  Zeuxis,  though  there  is 
much  doubt  to  which  of  the  numerous  cities  of  the 
name  that  distinguished  artist  really  owed  his  birth. 
[Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Zeuxis. J But  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Lucanian  Heracleia  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Magna  Grace  ia)  is  attested  by  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  its  coins,  some  of  which  may  deservedly  be 
reckoned  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  Greek 
art;  while  their  number  sufficiently  proves  the  opu- 
lence and  commercial  activity  of  the  city  to  which 
they  belong.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  153;  Millingen, 
NumUmatique  de  F Arne.  Itnlie , p.  1 1 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOIS  or  HERACLEIA  IW  LUCAKIA. 

HERACLEIA,  suriuuned  MIXOA  ('HpcUAeui 
MtVya:  Etk.  'Hpa«rA«<eri)s,  Heracliensis),  in  Sicily, 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  situated  ou  the  south  coast  of 
the  inland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selin  us.  Its  two  names  were  con- 
nected with  two  separate  mythological  legends  in 
regard  to  its  origin.  The  first  of  these  related  that 
Hercules,  having  vanquished  the  local  hero  Eryx  in 
a wrestling  match,  obtained  tliereby  the  right  to  the 
whole  western  portion  of  Sidly,  which  he  expressly 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  (Diod.  iv.  23  ; Herod, 
v.  43;  Paus.  iii.  16.  § 5.)  He  did  not,  however, 
found  a town  or  settlement  ; but,  soiAewhat  later, 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  bating  come  to  Sicily  in  pur- 
suit of  Daedalus,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycus,  and  founded  there  a city,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Minna  ; or,  according  to  another  version 
of  the  story,  the  city  was  first  established  by  his 
followers,  after  the  death  of  Minos  himself.  Heracli- 
des  1’oBticns  adds,  that  there  was  previously  a native 
city  on  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  was  Macaru. 
(Died.  iv.  79,  xvi.  9 ; Herael.  Pont  § 29.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  distinct  that  no  intimation  is 
given  by  Diodorus  of  their  relating  to  the  same  spot, 
and  we  only  Jearo  their  connection  from  the  combi- 
nation in  later  limes  of  the  two  names.  The  first 
notice  of  the  city  which  we  find  in  historical  times 
represents  it  as  a small  town  and  a colony  of  Selinas, 
bearing  the  name  of  Minoa  (Herod,  v.  46);  but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  settlement.  It  was  in  this 
state  when  Dorieus  the  Spartan  (brother  of  Cleo- 
incnes  I.)  came  to  Sicily,  with  a large  body  of  follow- 
ers, with  the  express  view  of  reclaiming  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Hercules.  But 
1 raving  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Segesians,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
battle  in  which  almost  all  his  leading  companions 
also  perished.  Euryleon,  the  only  one  of  the  chiefe 
who  escaped,  made  himself  master  of  Minoa,  which 
n<«w,  in  all  probability,  obtained  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Heracleia.  (Herod,  v.  42 — 46.)  This 
is  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  who 
gives  the  preceding  narrative,  but  is  evidently  im-  | 
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idled  in  his  statement  at  the  beginning  rf  it  that 
Dorieus  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  founding  HerwcW*. 
combined  with  the  fact  that  Diodorus  represents 
as  having  been  its  actual  founder.  (Diod.  hr.  23.) 
Hence  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  (as  has  bea 
suggested)  that  Heracleia  and  Minoa  were  originally 
distinct  cities,  and  that  the  name  of  the  one  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  other.  From  the 
period  of  this  new  settlement  (b.c.  510)  it  seems  to 
have  commonly  borne  the  name  of  Heracleia,  though 
coupled  with  that  of  Minoa  for  the  Fake  of  diatioetwu. 
(*  HpaxAe ia*  Mirwav,  Pol.  i.  25  ; 44  Hcndet, 
quam  vocant  Minoa,"  Liv.  xxiv.  35.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  newly  founded  city  d 
Heracleia  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  destroy**! 
by  the  Carthaginians,  through  jealousy  of  its  increas- 
ing power.  ( Id.  iv.  23.)  The  period  at  which  this  to»A 
place  is  uncertain.  It  was  probably  related  by  Diodo- 
rus in  his  10th  book,  which  is  now  lost:  at  least  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  event  an  occasion  ez 
the  great  expedition  of  Hamilcar.in  b.c.  480,  to  which 
epoch  we  might  otherwise  have  referred  it ; while, 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Heracleia  during 
the  subsequent  century,  and  the  ware  of  Dionysius 
with  the  Carthaginians,  it  seems  certain  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  or  must  have  been  in  a very  reduced 
condition.  Indeed,  the  next  notice  we  find  of  it 
(under  the  name  of  Minoa),  in  b.c.  357,  when  Dion 
landed  there,  represents  it  as  a small  town  is  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  but  at  that  time  subject  to 
Carthage.  (Diod.  xvi.  9 ; Pint.  Dion.  25.)  Hence 
! it  is  probable  that  the  treaty  between  Dionysius 
and  the  Carthaginians  which  had  fixed  the  Haiynu 
as  the  boundary  of  the  latter,  hod  left  ReracVia, 
though  on  its  left  bank,  still  in  their  hands : and. 
in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  it  stipulated  by 
the  similar  treaty  concluded  with  them  by  Agatho- 
cles  (b.c.  314),  that  UeracUia , Selinus,  and  Himera 
should  continue  subject  to  Carthage,  as  fA-y  koa 
been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.)  From  this  time 
Heracleia  reappears  in  history,  and  assumes  the 
position  of  an  important  city;  though  we  hare  do 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  hod  raised  it 
from  its  previous  insignificance.  Thus  we  find  it, 
soon  after,  joining  in  the  movement  originated  by 
Xcnodicus  of  Agrigentum,  b.  c.  307,  and  declaring 
itself  free  both  from  the  Carthaginians  and  Agatho- 
clet;  though  it  w as  soon  recovered  by  the  latter,  on 
his  return  from  Africa.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  At  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhos  it  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  the  first  dry 
taken  from  them  by  that  monarch  os  he  advanced 
westward  from  Agrigentum.  (Diod  xxii.  10.  Exe.  R. 
p.  497.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies,  b.  c.  260.  (Id. 
xxiii.  8-  p 502;  Pol.  L 18.)  Again,  in  me.  256. 
it  was  at  Heracleia  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of 
350  ships  was  posted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  Africa,  and  where 
it  sustained  a great  defeat  from  the  consuls  Begulo* 
and  Manlius.  (Pd.  L 25—28, 30;  Zonar.  viii.  12.) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily;  and  hence  in  b.  c.  249  we  again  find  their 
admiral.  Cart  halo,  taking  his  post  there  to  watch  far 
the  Roman  fleet  which  was  approaching  to  the  relief 
of  Lilyboemn.  (Id.  L 53.)  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Heracleia,  of  course,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
under  the  Roman  dominion ; but  in  the  Second  Punic 
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War  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  still  held  out 
against  Marcellus,  even  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  35,  xxv.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  but  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  dominion  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  and  in  consequence  received 
a b<>dy  of  fresh  colonists,  who  were  established  there 
by  the  praetor  P.  Rupilius ; and  at  the  same  time 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu- 
lated by  a municipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50.)  In  the  days 
of  the  great  orator,  Heracleia  appears  to  have  been 
atill  a flourishing  place  (lb.  v.  33)  ; but  it  must  soon 
after  have  fallen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  But  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo  among 
the  few  places  still  subsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
hitter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Heracleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
age  of  the  Itineraries.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 6.) 

The  Bite  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ; but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Platani  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianco.  In  Fazello's  time  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abounded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  tire  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  (FazelL 
de  Reb.  Sic.  vi.  2:  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  216;  Biscari, 
Yiaggio  in  Sicilia,  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco,  a conspicuous  headland  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIA  PERINTHUS.  [Pekibthus.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Pliny  (iii.5) 
has  preserved  a tradition  of  a town  named  Heraclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone;  but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukert  {(J allien,  p.  418)  has  a few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanos  («.  v.  ’HpdxAfta)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
Maritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(/rej’ia),  places  “ Sombracitanus  Plagia”  25  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Julii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  D'Anvillc  follows 
Honore  Bouche  in  placing  Heracleia  at  S.  Tropez ; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambracitanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heracleia.  This  is  a very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  for,  unless  he  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  the 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  Poinle  Cavalairc.  S.  Tropez  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  A complete  map 
of  this  coast  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  compa- 
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rative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.J 

HERACLEIA  ('Hpd*A«ia).  H.  In  Asia . 

HERACLEIA  (‘HpchcAeta).  1.  A town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B. ».  r.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  i rpbs 
’AA Sastf.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29  ; Suid.  and  Eudoc.  s.  r., 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  ’AA&hrij.)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A town  on  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generally  described  as  *pbs  Airpsf,  or  fi 
vwb  Adrfup,  from  its  situation  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simply  by  the  name  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 
(Scylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9; 
Plin.  v. 31 ; Polyaon.  vii.  23;  Pans.  v.  1.  §4;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  borders  of 
lake  Baffi,  which  is  probably  a portion  of  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicus,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeandcr.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fellowes,  Exc.  in  As.  Min.  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  lake  of  Baffi  with  that  of  Myus,  considers  the 
ruins  of  Heracleia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatonnesi.  This  town  and  the  neighbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ; Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a Heracleotez  tractus  ; Steph.  B.  I.  r.) 

4.  Sumamcd  Poniica,  on  the  coast  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a colony  of 
the  Mcgarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanag  means 
from  Boeotia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  § 6 ; Justin,  xvi.  3.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erroneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  situated  a few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
cellent harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  A nab.  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Diod.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
audyni  to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood ; so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territory  extending  from  the  Sangarius 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenius  in  the  cast.  A pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot.  PoliL  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a tyraunis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a relation  of  Darius  Codoinannus,  Heracleia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ; for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a consider- 
able port  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  ports,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blow ; for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnon,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwards 
indeed  restored,  but  remained  a town  of  no  im- 
portance (“  oppiduin,”  Plin.  vi.  1 ; comp.  Strab.  xii. 
p.  543  ; Scylax,  p.  34;  Ptol.  v.  I.  § 7 ; Martian, 
pp.  70,  73 ; Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  748,  ad 
Nicand.  Alex.  13;  Eostath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per.  791). 
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Heracleia,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Heraclides 
Ponticus  and  his  disciple  Dionysius  Metathcmcuus. 
Still  exists  under  the  name  of  I/erakie  or  Erekli. 
For  the  history  of  this  important  colony  see  Justin, 
xvi.  3 — 5 ; Polsbsrw,  de  Rebut  Heracleae,  Bran- 
denburg. 1833,  8vo.  (Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc.  Hist. 
iii.  pp,  113,  fol) 


COUC  OF  HERACLEIA  EC  B1THTXIA. 

5.  A town  of  uncertain  site  in  Lydia,  perhaps  not 
far  from  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus. 
From  this  town  the  magnet  derived  its  name  of 
Heracleus  lapis . (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Hesych.  i.  e. ; 
Zenob.  Prov.  ii.  22,  p.  90,  ed.  Leutsch.)  [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  ('HpdaAeto,  Strmb.  xvi.  p.  751; 
Plin.  v.  20),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  N.  Syria 
to  the  N.  of  Laodicea-ad-Mare  (Ladiktyeh).  Pococke 
( Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt  L p.  194)  has  identified  it  with 
Jfeinet  Borja,  the  small  town  and  half-ruined  port 
from  which  salt  and  wheat  are  brought  from  Cyprus 
(comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  453), 
and  found,  on  the  small  fiat  point  that  makes  out 
into  the  sea,  several  graves  cut  into  the  rock,  some 
stone  coffins,  and  pieces  of  marble  pillars;  to  the  N. 
he  saw  some  remains  of  piers  built  into  the  sea,  of 
foundations  of  walls  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  signs 
of  a strong  building  at  the  end  of  the  per.  (Ritter, 
Erdktmde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PARTH1AE  Strab. 

xi.  p.  514).  Strabo  mentions  a town  of  this  name, 
which  he  places,  together  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rhagae.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
it ; but  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it 
is  the  same  as  a town  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  subsequently,  when  destroyed,  was  named 
by  Antiochus,  Achais  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

HERACLEIUM  (‘Hpd*A«ov).  1.  A town  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Chereoncsus  Taurica;  it  was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Palos  Maeotis,  near 
Parthenium,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  494;  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 4.) 

2.  A promontory  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
south  of  capo  Toretice,  and  150  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achaeus.  (Arrian,  Peripi  p. 
79.) 

3.  A cape  and  town  on  the  same  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  150  stadia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achaeus. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  p.  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  5)  mentions  Ho- 
raeleium  on  this  coast  as  70  miles  distant  from 
Sebastopolis : but,  although  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  this  or  the  other  Heracleium  be 
meant,  the  distance  renders  it  probable  that  Pliny  is 
speaking  of  the  Heracleium  south  of  the  Achaeus. 

4.  A promontory  and  river  on  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Phasis  in  the  north 
and  the  Bathys  in  the  south.  (Plin  vi.  4.) 

5.  A promontory  and  port-town  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns,  between  Am isus  and  Polemonium.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  548 : 'HpcucArtor  &Kpa\  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3 : 'HpaxAfoo* 
6a<pov;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  73 ; Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  969).  . 
The  modern  name  is  Thtrmeh. 


HERACLEOPOLIS. 

i 6.  The  name  of  the  arc  of  the  town  of  Canons  ii 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt  in  his  expedition  against  Asia  Minor, 
j (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  27.) 

\ 7.  A small  town  in  the  district  Cyrrhe&tica,  be- 

tween mount  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates;  near  this 
place  the  Parthian  P acorns  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  general  Ventidins.  (Strab.  xvi.p.751.)  [Lis.] 
HERACLEIUM  ('HpcbtAftov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 6). 
a place  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (x.  pp.  476,  4S4) 
calls  the  port  of  Cnossns,  was  situated,  according 
to  the  anonymous  ooast-describer  (Stadiasm.),  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  that  city.  The  name 
Heracleia  ('HpdxAfiO,comp.  Plin.  iv.20)  is  simply 
mentioned  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  as  the  1 7th 
of  the  23  Heraeleias  he  enumerates.  Although  the 
ecclesiastical  notices  make  no  mention  of  this  place 
a*  a bishop’s  see,  yet  there  is  found  among  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Seventh 
Council  held  at  Nicaca,  along  with  other  Cretan  pre- 
bites, Theodores,  bishop  of  Heracleopolis.  (Cornel. 
Creta  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Pash  lev  {Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  263)  has  fixed  the  site  at  a little  rocky 
hill  to  the  W.  of  Kakuu-6ros.  There  are  remains 
of  buildings,  probably  of  no  earlier  date  than  the 
Venetian  conquest,  but  the  position  agrees  with  the 
indications  of  the  ancients.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HKRACLEIUS,  river.  [Buus.] 

’ HERACLEOPO'LIS  MAGNA('HpajcAfevr  roAtt 
ptydAij  or  17  &ew.  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  1.  r. ; 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789,809,  812;  Herculis  Oppidnm, 
Plin.  v.  9.  § 9,  11;  Etk.  'HpcutAfowoAi-ri};).  was 
the  capital  of  the  Xomos  Henacleotes  in  Middle 
Egypt.  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Fyoum  (Nomas  Arsinoites),  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Nile,  the  Bohr  Jusuf ‘ and  a canal. 
After  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  it  was  probably  the 
most  important  city  south  of  the  ThehaTd.  When 
in  the  eighth  dynasty  of  kings  Memphis  apparently 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  the  Aegyptian  monarchy  passed 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heracleopolis,  before  it 
was  established  at  Thebes.  The  Lists  of  Manetho 
exhibit  two  dynasties  of  Heracleopolite  kings,  the 
ixth  and  xth,  each  containing  nineteen  names.  But 
we  know  the  appellation  of  the  founder  of  them  alooe, 
Achthoes,  a ferocious  tyrant,  who  went  mad  and  was 
destroyed  by  a crocodile.  Centuries  afterward  the  ich- 
neumon was  worshipped  at  Heracleopolis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  hostility  to  the  crocodile  was 
handed  down.  (Agatharcb.  ap.  Photivm,  p.  1339, 
R.;  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  x.  47.)  It  is  probable  that 
under  these  dynasties  commenced  at  least  those 
great  works  which  tradition  connected  with  the 
name  of  Moeris,  and  that  the  canal  and  terraces  of 
the  Arsinoite  nome  were  their  works.  The  He- 
racleote  nome  partook,  indeed,  of  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  the  Fyoum  district.  Under  the  Lower  empire 
it  formed  part  of  the  Roman  prefecture  of  Arcadia. 

| (A'o<.  Dign.  Imp.)  Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable; 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Anasieh  covers  a portion  of 
1 them.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde , vol.  i.  p.  789.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
HEKACLEOPOXIS  PARVA  (ft  *«r«b  or  'H pa. 
K\iovs  *6 Air  piKpd,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 56;  Joseph.  Belt 
Jud.  iv.  11.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Herne  lefts.  It, 
Anton,  p.  152;  Heraclinm,  Tab.  PeuL ),  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  later  times  of  Egyptian  history. 
It  stood  near  Pelusium,  in  the  Sethroite  nome.  arid 
beyond  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Delta.  Hence 
it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  denominated 
Scthrum  (2f6pov,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  and  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  tbo  nome.  It  was  about  22  miles 


HERACLEUSTIBUS. 

from  Tanis.  Its  ruins  are  now  covered  by  the  lake 
Menznleh,  near  whose  western  border  it  was  pro- 
bably situated.  ( C ham  pollion,  L'Egypte,  rob  ii.  p.  130; 
D’Anville,  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  96.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a station  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  1 1 M.  F.  from  Apollonia. 
Tafel  (dc  Viae  Egnnt.  Part.  Orient,  p.  6)  lias  con- 
jectured that  it  is  equivalent  to  'HpturAlovf  ari- 
€os.  [E.B.J.] 

HERAEA  ('Hpa/a : Eth.  'Hpattvi,  'Hpatvs,  in  on 
ancient  inscription  ‘HpFadios:  the  territory  'Hpeua- 
rti),  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpheius,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heraeeus,  a son 
of  Lyc&on,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgua.  (Fans.  riii.  26.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  $.  r.  'Hpaia.) 
At  an  early  period  tlie  Heraeans  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
for  ono  hundred  years;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  on  a bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne- 
sian  dialect,  was  brought  from  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Fayne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Maseum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy over  the  dependent  districts  of  Fisatis  and 
Triphylia ; and  the  Heraeans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Pe lo ponnesiaca, 
p.  1 ; Bdckh,  Inter,  no.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  26.)  Heraea 
was.  at  that  time,  the  chief  village  among  eight 
others  which  by  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Lad  on  and  Ery- 
manthus;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  vil- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Clecmbrotus  or 
Cieonymus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Spiu-ta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  territory  in  b.  c.  370.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  5.  § 22.)  At  a later  time  Heraea  was  a member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Folyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Fhilip,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8,  xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  34;  Fo- 
lyb.  xviii.  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia ; but  when  it  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  it  was 
still  a place  of  some  importance.  The  btter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  baths,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony  - 
bus,  one  to  Fan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  btter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left.  (Faux.  viii.  26.  §§ 
1,2.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  by  upon  a gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  village  of  Aidtmi  (St.  John), 
bounded  on  either  sido  by  a ravine,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  the 
*nt*t  port  been  cleared  away  iu  consequence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  A sweetish  red  wine  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  flavour 
and  body  than  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitful.  (Theophr. 
If.  PL  ix.  20;  Athen.  i.  p.  31 ; Plin.  xiv.  18.  s.  22; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  xiii.  6.) 

Heraea  was  favourably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympia 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
Arcadia  a road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheins, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  from  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  from  Messene 
and  Phigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a bridge  over  the  Alpheius  close 
to  Heraea,  which  Fhilip  restored  in  b.  c.  219.  (Po- 
lyh-iv.  77,  78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  from 
Fisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolis  by  the  river  Buphagus,  (Gell, 
Jtiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea , vol. 
ii.  p.  91 ; Boblaye,  Recherche *,  tfc.  p.  159;  Curtins 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  L p.  363,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  HERAEA. 

HERAEI  MONTES  (rd  ‘H paid  Spy),  a gronp 
or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  colours 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  they  produced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island  : but  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chrysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Hcraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  whicli  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panonnus.  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Calc 
Acte,  “ the  beautiful  shore,’*  was  given  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range  : and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  Bonthern  slopes  in  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sicily,  can  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofty  mass  of 
the  Monte  Madonia , the  Mons  Nebrodes  of  tho 
ancients,  is  in  fact  only  a portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontory  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mons  Ncp- 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caronia  and  Trama,  is  still  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Botco  di  Caronia  : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  Monte  Soriy 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Heraci  Montes,  as  has  been  done  by  Cluver  and 
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Farther,  not  only  to  the  mountain*  about  Enin,  j 
but  to  the  great  calcareous  hills  which  extend  from  | 
thence  to  the  8.E.  and  fill  up  the  greater  part  of , 
the  Val  di  No  to.  The  natural  characters  of  that  i 
part  of  Sicily  must  always  hare  been  essentially  | 
uifferent  from  those  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERAEUM  (*H pcuov:  KarauU),  a town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Propontis,  a little  to  the  east 
of  Bisanthe.  (Herod,  ir.  90;  Steph.  B.  a.  e.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  /Jiereum 
or  Erton . I L.  S.] 

HERAEUM.  [Corinth  us,  p.  685,  b.J 
HERATEMIS  fHpfojuf,  Arrian,  7nd  c.39),  a 
canal  in  Pends,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  cut  from  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  This  river  was 
probably  the  Padargus  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  Khore-exteri  of  D’An- 
ville's  map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.  [V.] 
HERBAKUM,  a town  of  Etruria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  towns  in  the  ! 
interior  of  that  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  the  place  called  Urbs  Vetus  by  Paulus  Diaeon  us 
(iv.  33),  a name  which  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modern  city  of  Orvieto.  The  Urbi- 
ventum  of  Procopius  (O vp€i€(vror,  B.  G.  ii.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Paulas.  Orvieto  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ; but  the  identification  of  Urbs  Vetus 
with  Horbanum  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  526.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IIERBESSUS.  [Erbessus.] 

HE'RBITA  ( E p€tra,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.:  Eth.'Ep6i- 
rcuo$,  Ilerbitensis),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Heraean  mountains.  It  was  a city  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  b.c.,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co-operated  with  Ducetius, 
chief  of  the  Sicuii,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Cale  Acte.  (Diod.  xii.  8.)  [Calactr.]  In  b.c.  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect  ; and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  independence  against  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
(Diod.  xiv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Alaesa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a city  as  Her- 
bita ; but  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  placa.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  44  honesta  et  co- 
piosa  civitas**  (Terr.  iii.  32);  it  had  a fertile  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  corn  ; the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ; so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desolate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  32 — 34, 
51.)  Ucrbita  is  still  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 


Sicily  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  ; but  after  this  all 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  for  fixing  its  po- 
sition are  sufficiently  vague.  Ptolemy  appears  to 
place  it  between  Agyrium  and  Leontini,  but  the 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cicero  and 
Diodorus  would  point  to  a more  northerly  position  r 
and  Cluverius  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  Ni- 
cosia, a town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  S.  Fdippa 
dArgiro  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a place  called  Sper- 
liruja.  about  2 miles  W.  of  it,  in  a more  elevated  ritoa- 
tion,  and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  : Ptoi. 
iii  4.  § 13  ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  329.)  [E.  II.  B.) 

HERCULA'NEUM  (the  form  Herculamna  »p- 
pcars  to  be  erroneous : in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (oo 
Att.  vii  3.  § 1)  generally  cited  in  support  of  it, 
the  true  reading  seems  to  be  u Aeculauum:’  ww 
OrelL  ad  loc.  'HpdicAejov,  Strab.;  'HpwoiAdrw. 
Dion  Cass. : Eth,  Herculanensis : Ercolano\  a 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  l he  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  Naples),  and  at  the  foot  of  51 1.  Vesuvius. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  discovery  have  ren- 
dered its  name  far  more  celebrated  in  modern  times 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  never 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a second-class  town.  It 
was,  however,  a place  of  great  antiquity : its  origin 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercules,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a small  city  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  i.  44.)  Hence 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  w Herculea  urbs  " ( J/rf.  xv.  711). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a mere  inference  from  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  received  a considerable  mixture  at 
least  of  a Greek  population,  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Nea  polis  or  Cumae:  and  there  is  no  doc  be 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  this  part  of  Campania. 
Strabo’s  account  of  its  early  history  is  confuted ; he 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bour Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  Tyrrhenians 
and  l’elasgians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnitea,  (v. 
p.  247.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  here  means  by 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Felasgians  as  nearly 
synonymous : but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Pelasgic  settlement,  and  that  its  population,  previous 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites,  was  partly  of  Pe- 
lasgic  and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction  Its  came, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Hercules, 
may  in  this  case  have  been  originally  Pelasgic,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  I.  c.):  and  this  is  all  that  we 
know  of  its  history  previous  to  its  passing  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  Nor  have  we  any  particular  ac- 
count of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place ; for  the 
Herculaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  having 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carrilius  from  the  Samnites 
in  b.  c,  293,  mast  certainly  be  another  town  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samnium,  though 
we  have  no  further  clue  to  its  position.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  put  in  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  up  arms  again.** 
the  Romans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  Didius, 
supported  by  a Hirpinian  legion  under  Minatius 
Magius.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 C.)  It  has  been  supp.oed 
that  a body  of  Roman  colonists  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Zumpt,  < It  CoL  p.  259),  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  seems,  however,  to  ha\e 
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been  certainly  a place  of  some  importance  at  this  1 
time:  it  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a municipium  and  ap- 
j tears  to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a fortress  (i ppovploy):  he  describes  it  as  enjoying 
» peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  advantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  position,  on  a pro- 
jecting headland.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Siaenna  also,  in  a fragment  preserved  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  s.v.  Flavius),  describes  it  as  situated 
on  elevated  ground  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast. 
(Dionvs.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  would  have 
settled  at  Herculaneum,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  municipal  opulence  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Floras, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a par 
■with  the  more  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 6; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  63)  Herculaneum 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec.  N. 
Qu.  vi.  1.)  This  was  tho  same  earthquake  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (i4nn.  xv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorablo  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  24.) 
Herculaneum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
tfie  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii  ' 
by  name.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16,  20.)  But  Retina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  tho  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the  | 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
close  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  funner  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured 
oat  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions. 
(Daubcny  on  Volcanoes , p.  222,  2nd  edit.)  The 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  hut  it  appears  that  a small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercu- 
laneum  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  {Tab. 
PeuL)  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
a.d.  472;  and  no  truce  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  position  of  Herculaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown ; it  was  placed 
by  Cluvcrius  at  Torre  del  Greco,  nearly  two  miles 
too  far  to  the  E.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1154.)  Bat  in 
1736  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a well,  in  the  village  of  Resina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a Basilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  large  and  populous  villages  of  Resina  and  Portici 
has  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  especially  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest.  The  only  portion  that  re- 
mains accessible  is  the  theatre,  a noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a very  massive  style;  it  has  1 8 cunei, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  tliat  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bronze,  as  well  as  with  two  chariots 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it.  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  Herculaneum  were 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus : the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown ; but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a short  time  previous  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a large  open  space  or  forum,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a Basilica  of  a noble  style  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  far  from  the  Basilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Deum),  and  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  a.  d.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a short  distance  from  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 

I and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a small  ravine  or  water- 
i course,  was  found  a villa  or  private  house  of  a most 
sumptuous  description;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
j the  Neapolitan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
! interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  dis<-overy  in  one 
I of  the  rooms  of  this  villa  of  a small  library  or  eabi- 
J net  of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
, charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
| substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  found  to  be 
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still  legible.  But  the  hopes  at  first  entertained  that 
we  should  here  recover  same  of  the  lost  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, the  works  discovered  being  principally 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  very  little 
interrat. 

A full  account  of  the  early  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries at  Herculaneum  will  be  found  in  Venuti 
( Prime  Scoverte  di  Ercolano , 4to.  Roma,  1 748),  and 
in  the  more  recent  work  of  lorio  ( Notizi e sugli  Scari 
di  Ercolano , 8va  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  monuments  discovered  on  the  site,  arc 
figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  work  of 
L s A ntichita  di  Ercolano , in  8 vok.  folio,  published 
at  Naples,  from  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
ore  given  by  Mommsen  {Inter.  Rcgn.  Neap.  pp.  122 
— 127);  and  an  account  of  the  papyri  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  work  entitled  Herculanensium  Voht- 
tninum  quae  sttpermni,  of  which  only  two  volumes 
have  been  published,  in  1793  and  1809.  A sum- 
mary account  of  the  general  results  will  be  found  in 
Romandli  ( Viaggio  ad  Ercolano , 8va  Naples,  181 1), 
and  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  superior  facilities 
afforded  by  Pompeii  have  for  many  years  caused 
Herculaneum  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  : even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  conducted 
without  system,  and  no  regular  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  city  then  explored. 

The  modern  village  of  Retina,  which  now  covers 
a large  part  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  has 
evidently  retained  the  name  of  Rktixa,  a place 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  describing  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  (Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a naval  station, 
where  a body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fleet  at 
Misennm  (Classiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
from  their  perilous  position.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  close  to  the  sea-coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  port  of  Herculaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  liue  of  coast  has  undergone  considerable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  ancient  city  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difference  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  from  Columella  ( R.  R.  x.  135)  that  Her- 
culaneum possessed  salt-works,  which  he  calk  “ Sa- 
linae  Herculeae,”  on  the  coast  to  the  E.,  immediately 
adjoining  the  territory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marks  a station,  which  it  calls  *•  Oplontk,”  between 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  6 miles  from  the  former 
town  ; but  the  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  prohablv  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERCULEUM  FRETUM.  [Gaoitasvum  Fkb- 

TtTM.J 

HE'RCULIS  ARENAE  (of  rod  'HpatcKtovs 
S7r*s\  a range  of  sand-hilk  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hesperides,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (PtoL  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  Jebel  Barkak , its  S.  port 
being  the  Velpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.J 

HE'RCULIS  COLUMNAR  (cu  'HpajcAeov*  trnr- 
\su,  cu  ’HpdccA ttoi  (rrijXtu,  Strab.  Ac. ; 'HpaxAtor 
errdXcu,  ‘HpaxAtor  marts,  Pind. : Herculeae  Co- 
lumnar, Mel.,  Plin.,  &c. : Here ulis  Speculae,  Flor. 
iv.  2 : also  simply  IttjAoj  and  Columnae : the  Pillars 
of  Hercules),  is  a name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  was  generally  among  the  ancients,  iu  one  par- 
ticular sesue,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rucks 
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which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterraseis 
(Mare  Internum,  See.)  at  the  E.  extremity  uf  tie 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  [Gapitaxu*  Fretcm];  <f 
which  the  one  on  the  N.  or  European  side  was  called 
Calte,  that  on  the  S.  or  African  side  Aoru.  Lot 
this  simple  statement  is  far  from  containing  a suf- 
ficient account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  cams 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  hack  into  the  legendary  period; 
and  we  are  here  again  involved  in  the  oft-recurring 
difficulty  as  to  whether  the  legend  was  founded  on  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  bread 
being  purely  imaginary  at  first,  a positive  sense  was 
given  to  it  as  geographical  discovery  advanced.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  columns,  as  well  as 
altars , were  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  point' 
reached  by  conquerors  and  discoverers  [Alejcajcmu 
Arab]  ; and  hence,  in  connection  with  the  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  such 
memorials  would  be  sought  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  Pillars  of  Hercules  mentioned  in 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  Hercules 
was  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  GauL  (Tae. 
Germ.  3,  34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
xL  262,  where  we  have  a parallel  case  in  “ the  Pil- 
lars of  Proteus  ” for  the  borders  of  Egypt.)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  discussion 
on  this  use  of  columns  by  Strabo  (iiL  pp.  170.  171). 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  columns 
in  those  regions;  for  Aeschylus  tells  us  of  the  u Pil- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  that  is,  the  pillar  which, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
which  was  upborne  by  Atlas  (Prom.  349,  428). 
That  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  identified  by  sots* 
with  those  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  also  called  the  Pillars  of  Krvnos  and  of 
liriareut , deities,  like  Atlas,  of  the  Titan  race. 
(Aristot.  ap.  Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  3;  Hravcb.  t.  v.  Bp*n- 
pia>  <rrr)\cu  -,  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  56J  ; SchoL 
ApolL  Rhod.  L 165:  the  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  .Vest. 
iiL  37,  calls  them  the  Pillars  of  Acgaeon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  elsewhere  Briareus 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zeuob.  Proc.  Cent.  v.  43.) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  closely,  they  were  greatly  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  where  the  Pillars  were  to  be  sought, 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  although  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulysses's  passage 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  hack  again,  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Straits. 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Pillars  cf 
Hercules  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  ana 
than  once  names  them  as  the  point  to  which  the 
fame  of  his  heroes  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wbe  or 
foolish;  and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  Gades  in 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  two 
positions  as  doeelj  connected.  (Piod.  OL  in.  79, 
Arm.  iii.  35,  iv.  112,  Isthm.  iv.  20.)  Herodotus, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  records  cf 
Phoenician  navigation,  speaks  of  the  Pillars  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a well-known  position,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  remarks  on  those  regions  leaves 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  be  placed  them  at  the  Straits. 
(Herod,  ir.  42,  181,  185.)  SctIxx  assigns  to  them 
the  same  position,  at  the  month  of  the  Medherra&eis, 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  them  at  the  distance  of 
a day's  journey  from  une  another,  and  dhtia^sa aha 
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between  the  Columns  in  Europe  and  the  Columns 
in  Libya,  using  the  plural  by  a kind  of  attraction, 
for,  ■when  he  describes  them  more  particularly,  he 
speaks  of  each  in  the  singular.  (Scvlax,  pp.  1,51, 
ed.  Hudson;  pp.  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Gronov.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
allusions  of  other  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  become  pretty  well  established  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iii.  35;  Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  18:  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.; 
Palaeph.  52;  Philostr.  Fit  Apollon,  v.  1,  5,  &c.) 
The  same  thing  is  evident  from  numerous  passages 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  course  of  a very  interesting 
discussion  on  the  whole  subject,  accounts  for  the 
various  positions  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  follows 
(iii.  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tyrians  to  found  a colony  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  at 
the  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  aud  Abyla 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo’s  time,  the  city  of  the  Exitani  [Saxetanum]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1 500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  city  of  Onoba  afterwards 
stood;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gai>k s.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  Calpe  and  Abyla;  but  some, 
among  whom  was  Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  to 
be  the  small  islands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  the  Island  of  Hera,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C.  Trafalgar , the  ancient  Ju- 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  Calpe.  (Comp, 
the  Note  to  Groskurd’s  translation,  L c .)  Some  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  Planetae  and 
Srmplepades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnus  Chins,  who,  like 
Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  for  islands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Maknaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.  (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  ickat  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be, 
Strabo  also  gives  some  interesting  information.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  former  rising  up  from  the  land,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  crrqXcu  literally,  looked  for  cities,  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
discoveries.  (Comp.  Hesycli.  s.v.  trr/jAat  Surripovs.) 
This  literal  interpretation,  he  tells  us,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
bat  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidonius,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  promontories. 
Strabo  s refutation  of  this  opinion  is  an  interesting 
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effort  of  ancient  criticism.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  pp.  21, 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93,  101, 105,  108,  Scc.Scc.) 
Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  number , of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed;  the  common  opinion  making 
them  two,  while  others  gave  the  number  as  one,  or 
three,  or  four.  (Hesycli.  L c.) 

3.  The  true  reason  of  the  name  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact  that  Melcartb,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Heracles,  was  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  legends  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  far  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phoenician  worship,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire. The  view  generally  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  the  passages  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  sought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  of  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  be  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  i.  5.  § 3,  ii.  6.  § 6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  M Abila  Africa©, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  Her  cults  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  oolumnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  cre- 
duntque  perfossas  exclusa  antca  admisisse  maria,  et 
rerum  naturae  mutasse  faciem.”)  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
changes  resulting  from  the  supposed  disruption,  es- 
pecially the  opinion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Beil  Sea,  and  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [Ekythuaki'm  Mark,  Make  Internum]: 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mela  ( L c.)  indicates  just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  the  Atlantic ; and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  Pliny’s  phrase  of  1,4  admisisse  maria.”  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
temporary  union  to  make  a bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  (Avien.  Ora 
Marit.  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  tho  sea-monsters  which  had 
previously  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  ancient  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
KXipara,  was  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  passing 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &c.  &c.;  Schwarts,  Diss.  de  Columnis  Iler - 
cults,  Altorf,  1749, 4to;  Gosselin,  Reck,  sur  la  Ceogr. 
Syst.  des  Anc.  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Kritiscke  Untersuchungen,  voL  i.  pp.  451, 
foil. ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pp,  248,  b.  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  INSULA.  [Carthago  Nova: 
Onoba]. 

HE'RCULIS  LI  BURNT  PORTUS  [Libttrnum.] 
HE'RCULIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.  [Monok- 

CUB.] 

HE'RCULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A small  port  on 
the  coast  of  EtrurU,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Argentaro.  [Argentarius  Mons.] 

2.  (6  'HpaitKiovs  \tphy,  Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Portus 
Herculis,  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  10),  a port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hippnnium  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponium  and  the  Portus  Herculis  that 
the  coast  began  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sicilian 
Strait.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  was 
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given  to  the  port  of  Tropta,  which  is  close  to  the 
headland  called  Capo  V'aticano,  where  thi  coast 
actually  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  most  always 
have  been  of  importance  as  a port.  The  modern 
name  of  Tropin  seems  to  point  to  a Roman  origin, 
but  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  writer. 

3.  ('HpoaXfouj  X ipijr,  Ptol.  iiL  3.  § 3),  a port  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sulci  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  one  now  known  as  Porto  di  Malfatano. 
(IV  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  vol.  iL  p. 
394.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HK'RCULIS  PROMONT ORIUM  (rVHpd*A*u»r, 
Strab.  vi  p.  259),  a promontory  of  Bruttium,  which 
is  regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
ml  Ini  Cape  Spartivento,  and  is,  in  feet,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  forming  the  extremity 
of  Bruttium,  as  Cape  I^ucopetra  ( Capo  delT  Armi) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  course  of  a voyager  would 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  just  the  same 
latitude  as  Lencopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HK'RCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  {'HpatcKioos 
tuepov.  C.  Mogador ),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a degree  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Plinth.  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 4.)  [P.  S.] 

HK'RCULIS  SILVA,  a forest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tacitos  (Ann.  ii.  12)  as  sitoated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Viaurgis,  whence  modern  writers 
identify  it  with  the  SunUlgebirge,  on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HK'RCULIS  TEMPLUM.  [Gades.] 
HERCUNIATAE  or  HERCUNIATES  ('Epieou- 
I’toroi),  a tribe  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Danubius  and  lake  Pelso.  (Plin.  iii.  28; 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

HERCYNA.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
HERCY'NIA  SILVA  (/ /ercynius  Saltus,  Liv.  v. 
34;  Hercynium  jugum,  Plin.  iv.  28;  'Eptcvrla 
'EpKvvioy  Spot,  ‘E pKWios  SpvuSt,  rh.  'Ep/tuvia),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
anthors  place  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Scliol.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Diod.  v.  2 1 ; , 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  285;  Senec.  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Aristotle  ( Meteor . i.  13;  'Kpxvvia  Spij),  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe  ; but  the  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julius  Caesar  {B.  G. 
vi.  24,  25),  according  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days’  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rau- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
countries  of  many  nations.  lie  therefore  makes  the 
mountains  commence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
which  the  Hcrcynia  Silva  would  be  a general  name 
for  almost  ail  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 
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Germany,  that  is,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
Transylvania,  comprising  the  Schwarewald.  Odee- 
wald,  Spessart,  Rbon,  Thuringer  Wald,  the  Hors 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a trace  *f 
the  ancient  name),  Kauhe  Alp,  Steigerwald.  and  the 
Fichtel-,  Era-,  and  Rieaengebirge.  At  a later  period, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  become  better 
known  to  the  Romans,  the  name  Hercyuia  Siivx  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending around  Bohemia,  and  extending  through 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  (Tac.  Germ . 28,  30 ; Pius, 
iv.  25, 28.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 7)  applies  the  name 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sodetes  with  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Caesar  ( B . G.  vi.  26,  folL)  grr« 
a full  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  animais 
that  were  found  in  thoM  extensive  forests.  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  separate 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  designated  by 
separate  names,  as  Abnoba , Jtaumci  Monte a,  A Ifni 
Montes,  Ha  cents  Silva,  Melibocns,  Sudeti  Monies, 
Gabreta  Silva,  Asciburgius  Mont,  and  Samatici 
Montes.  The  name  Hercyuia,  which  some  recard 
as  a name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  old  German  Hart,  Hard,  and  Harz,  signi- 
fying a woody  mountain.  [L.  S-] 

HERDO'N E A (’E p&wria,  Ptol. ; Ordona),  a city  of 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Cannsinm,  by  Equus 
Tutiuus,  to  Beneventnm.  It  was  distant  26  R.  miles 
from  Canusium  and  19  from  Aecae  ( Troja\  {/tin. 
Ant.  p.  116;  Tab.  Pent. ; Strab.  vi.  p.  283,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  all  the  MSS.  and  old 
editions  K(p8a,via.)  Herdonea  is  remarkable  in  Ro- 
man history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two 
different  Roman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  interval  of 
only  2 years  : the  one  in  b.c.  212,  under  the  praetor 
Cn.  Ful vius  Flaccus  ; the  other  in  B.C.  210,  under 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  (Liv.  xit. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  second  of  these  victorias, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  tliat  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  CascaeX 
destroyed  the  city,  and  transferred  all  its  inhabitants 
to  Metapontum  and  ThuriL  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  but  appear*  never  to  have  risen 
again  into  a place  of  importance.  Stilus  Italicoa 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (vih. 
568) ; and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  tnunk  ipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  is  attested  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16;  l’tol. 
iii.  1.  §72;  Strab.  L c.),  its  name  is  never  acain 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appears  however  tu  nave 
survived  till  the  middle  ages,  and  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  arc  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a place  of  importance, 
are  still  visible  on  the  stunmit  of  a slight  hill,  a short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Ordona.  a mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bovtno  and  Cerignola,  cm 
the  high  road  from  Napln  to  Otranto.  They  are 
described  by  MoU  ( Peregrinaz.  per  la  Pnglia, 
p.  44),  and  by  Romanelli  (voL  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  variously  corrupted  into 
Erdonias  ( Itin . Ant.  p.  116),  Servionis  {/tin.  I Her. 

I p.  610),  Ardona  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  260)  : and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Ardonkak  mentioned  by  Livv 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  B.  c.  214,  is  only  a corruption  of  thw 
same  name.  [ E.  H.  B.} 

HE  RIUS  (’'Hpios).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 1 ) places  the 
Herius  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between 
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tho  Brinies  Port  ns  ami  the  Vimlana  or  Vidana 
Port  as.  Ptolemy’s  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
llerius  (49J°)  makes  it  nearly  as  far  north  as  the 
outlet  of  the  Stint.  D’Anville  [Duketie]  supposes 
the  llerius  to  be  the  Vilaine,  the  first  large  river 
north  of  the  Loire.  He  adds  ( Xotice,  <fc.,  llerius 
Fluv.)  that  the  passage  of  the  Vilaine  between 
Jiocht • Bernard  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  now 
culled  Treiy-hier,  and  that  we  may  readily  believe 
Treig-hier  to  be  a corruption  of  Trajectum  Herii. 
This  may  be  so;  or  Treiy-hier  may  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geographers  assume  the  llerius  to  be 
the  small  river  Auray  north  of  the  Vilaine ; but  this 
is  only  a guess  like  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

HKKMAEUM  PROM.  {'Eppala  &xpa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 3),  a point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  identified  with  Pontn  Tritidi.  (Hock,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.B.J.] 

HKKMAEUM  PROM.  ('E ppaTa  &KPa).  1.  A 
lieu*  l land  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  between  Phoe- 
nicus  and  Paraetonium.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7;  Stadi- 
asm.  p.  437).  2.  In  Africa  Propria  [MkBCURU 
Puom.]  [p.  S.1 

HERMI  NIUS  MONS  (rb  Spot  ‘E pnUuor:  Sierra 
tie  la  Estrella ),  a mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius  ( Douro),  a position  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Caesar’s  campaign  in  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxrii.  52;  Hirt.  Pell.  Alex.  48;  Suet.  Cars.  54.) 
In  t lie  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hermeno  and 
Arminna  (Kcsendius,  Antiq.  Lush.  p.  58;  Link, 
Heist  durch  Portuyall,  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Florez, 
Ksp.  S.  voL  xiii.  p.  1G6;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
27  7).  [P.S.] 

HKUMIONE  or  HERM10X  ('E pnt6rv,  Herod., 
Xcn.,  St  rah.  ; 'Eputur,  Kurip.  Here.  Fur.  615; 
Polyb.  ii.  52 ; ’Epfiiv,  Scylax,  p.  20:  Fth.Epp.t- 
ovevt;  fern.  ’E p/uor'a:  Adj.  ’EppiortKit,  Hermio- 
nens,  Hermioniua,  Hennionicus : the  territory  'Epfit- 
©ris),  a town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argolis, 
in  the  wider  use  of  this  term,  but  an  independent 
city  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a territory  named  Hennionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
island  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hermioxi- 
CU6  Sinus  (’Eppiortubt  k6\*os,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335), 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Argolic  and 
Saronic  gulfs. 

llermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
and  to  have  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hennione.  Asine,  and  EYon. 
(Herod,  viii.  43.  47  ; Died.  iv.  37.)  Hennione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  city 
Asine.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  Eton  were 
conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  continued  to  exist  ns  an  independent  Dry- 
opian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  important  of  the  Dryopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  possession  at  one  time  of  a larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient authorities,  places  the  promontory  Scyllneum 
in  Hennionis  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionic 
gulf  extended  along  the  coast  of  Troezen  as  far  as 
this  promontory.  Hennione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Amphictyony,  tire  representatives 
of  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Calnureia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hennione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  tiie  confederacy,  and  that  the  island  be- 
vou  i. 
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longed  to  this  city.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  island  to  the  Samian  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troczenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  59.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry- 
opes at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars ; they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plntaea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argives 
took  possession  of  Hennione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pnnsanias  supposes  that  the  Argives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ; but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryiis,  n.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tiryntbians  had  also  settled ; and  it  whs 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  § 5 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ; comp.  Stepb. 
B.  s v.  Tipvvs ; Muller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  199,  Engl, 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a Doric  city ; but 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  customs.  Thus  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Dry- 
opians ; and  we  learn  from  a remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Messcnia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolis,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hennione.  (Bockh, 
Inscr.  no.  1193.)  Although  Hermione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continue 
permanently  subject  to  Argos,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequently  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
cf  Sjwrta.  (Tbuc.  ii.  56,  viii.  3 ) After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
power,  and  the  city  joined  tho  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  considerable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  upon  a promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontory  there  was  a con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontory  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  di>tance  of  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acropolis  of  the  city.  Among  its  ruins  lies  tire 
modem  village  of  Kastri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Pausanias  the  most  iinjiortant 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctuary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a height  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Here.  Fur. 
615.)  It  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plundered  by  tbe  Cilician  pirates.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
'EppiSnj ; Plut.  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  this  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus  ; and  to  the  right  was 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences  ; one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  tho  Achcrusian  lake. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  lie 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
put  no  money  in  the  mouths  of  their  dead  to  pay 
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the  ferryman  of  the  lower  world.  (Pans.  ii.  35  ; 

Strub.  viii.  p.  373.) 

From  Hennione  a peninsula,  now  called  Kranidhi, 
extends  towards  the  south  and  west  It  contains 
two  promontories,  on  each  of  which  there  are  Hel- 
lenic remains.  Pausanias  names  two  ancient  places, 
called  Halice  and  Mases.  on  the  road  from  Hennione 
to  Asine,  both  of  which  must  hare  been  situated  in 
this  jcnin.sula,  but  he  gives  no  further  indication  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  conjectured  tliat  the 
Hellenic  remains  near  C.  Muxdki,  on  the  more 
easterly  of  the  two  promontories  above  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Halice;  and  tliat  the  remains  on  the  more 
westerly  promontory  at  Port  Kheli  represent  Mases* 
hut  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
ruins  near  C.  M uzaki  are  those  of  some  town  the 
name  of  which  has  not  been  recorded  ; that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called.  Halicis,  stood  at  Port  Kheli; 
and  that  Mases  was  situated  more  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  KiUvUtia.  In  the  time  of 
1‘au.sauias,  Masts  served  as  the  harbour  of  Hennione. 
[Haliium  ; Masks.]  Towards  the  east  the  frontier 
of  the  Hermiouis  and  Troezenia  was  marked  by 
a temple  of  Demeter  Thrrmasia,  close  to  the  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  Scyllaeum,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  Thermin . 
(Pan*  ii.  34.  § 6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troezen  to  Hennione,  was  a small  place  called 
Kilki  ( EiAsol),  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  modern  Ilio.  Westward  the  Hermionis 
seems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
A*ine.  On  the  road  from  Mases  to  Asine.  Pausanias 
mentions  the  promontory  St  RUT  Him  (STpi/ffouj) ; 
at  tlie  distance  of  250  stadia  from  which,  by  a 
mountain  path,  were  Phiuanorium  (♦tAovopcoe) 
and  Hoi.ki  (BoAco<),  the  latter  being  the  name  of 
n heap  of  stone* : 20  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  called  Didymi  [Didtxu].  (Leake,  Morea, 
voL  ii.  p.  457,  seq.,  Peloponne*iaca,  p.  281,  tseq. ; 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  &-c.  p.  60  ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesus yol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.) 

HERMIONES,  one  of  tlie  three  great  divisions 
into  which,  acronling  to  Tacitus  (Germ.  2),  the  Ger- 
man nation  was  divided.  These  divisions  were  the 
Ingaerones,  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  Hennione*,  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  were  called  /staevone*.  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  names  from 
the  three  sons  of  Mannus;  and  as  the  one  after  whom 
the  Hcrmioncs  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  Uermino, 
J rtnino,  or  Jrmin,  Grimm  (Deutsche  MythoL  i.  p. 
320,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that  their  namo  should  be 
written  Htrutinones,  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germans, 
and  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  included  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  and 
Cherusci.  Modern  writers  have  hazarded  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  the  different  tribe*  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  groups;  but  it  will  ever  remain 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result.  (See 
also  Mela,  iii.  3;  Orpfa.  Argon,  1134.)  [L.  S.] 

HKBMIO’NICUS  SINUS.  [Hekmioxe.] 
HKBM10N1S.  [Hkkmioxe.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3;  Plin.  iv. 
12).  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus.  [E-  B.  J.] 

HF.RMON-  [Ahtiubavus.] 

HEUMONACTIS  VICUS  ( Eppwvaicroi  Kefpa), 
St  rob.  vii.  p 30G ; Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 14),  a place  in 
Sarmatia  Luiupaea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras, 
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where  was  the  tower  of  Neoptolenras  (Strab.  Le.; 
comp.  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  10),  perliaps  a Hgbtbooae. 
ln  this  neighbourhood,  not  long  since,  the  remains 
of  an  old  tower  were  found.  (Kbler,  Mem.  de  l Acad, 
de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x.  p.  580.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

HERMONACUM  or  HKRMOMACUM,  one  of 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  acum  in  North 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  C«nmw> 
and  Bagacum  ( Cambray , and  Bacag),  and  8 rnca 
Bagacum,  which  is  8 Gallic  leagues.  D’Anville  fimh  a 
place  Bermerain , between  Cambray  and  Bacay,  whii  i 
be  supposes  to  represent  Hennonarum.  [G.  L.] 
HERMONASSA  ('Eppuiyaaca,  Diony*.  552  ; 
Scymn.  Pr.  152  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 5 ; PfioL  v. 
9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a place  lying  between  Stadka 
and  Phanagoria,  which  Kennell  (Compar.  Gtay. 
vol.  ii.  p 331)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  Lake  inis 
which  the  Kuban  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMONTHIS  ("EpptsrOit,  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ; Strab. 
xvii.  p.  817 ; Aristid.  AegypUae,  p.  568  ; Her- 
munthis,  IL  Anton,  p.  160;  Plin.  v.  9.  § 1 1 ; Marrok. 
Saturn . i.  21),  the  modern  Erment,  was  the  chkf 
town  of  the  Hermonthite  nome  in  the  Thebaic  — 
*•  Theluus  Superior*’  of  the  Itineraries.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebe*.  and  24  NE.  of 
Latopolia,  in  lat.  25°  10'  N.  A little  above  liennoo- 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  which  had  confined  the  Nik 
like  a wall  disappear,  and  limestone  hills  succeed, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  western  bonk  of  the  river, 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  a plain  cf 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Nile,  stood  Hermonthis.  In  the  Pharaonic  times  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  sal 
their  son  Horus.  Its  ruins  still  attest  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings;  but  the  Iseion.  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatra  (b.c.  51 — 29),  and  the  sculptures  appear 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Cuesarion,  her  son  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  symbolised  as  that  of  the  god  Harphre. 
the  sou  of  Mandou  and  Kitho.  Its  a>ttvnam;c*J 
ceiling  is  probably  genethliacal,  refrrring  to  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  tlie  time  of  Caesarkm's  na- 
tivity. Adjacent  to  the  temple  are  the  vestiges  of 
a tank,  which  ]>robably  served  as  a Kilometer,  since 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  usual  in  such  basins. 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Hermonthis  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  l Ida  Yalentiniana.  (Cham- 
pollion,  L' Egypt*,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMO'POLIS  MAGNA  ('Eppoxi  w6ais  pryaAi, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  l’tol.  iv.  5.  § 60;  HennopulL-,  Am- 
in ian,  ii.  16  ; Hermupolis,  It.  Anton,  pp.  154,  seq.; 
Mercurii  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  § 11:  Eth.  ' Eppea- 
woAhr/s  or  'EpuoroAtrrji),  the  modern  EsJtmom, 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kile,  about  lat. 
27°  4'  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Hermopolite 
nome  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
as  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Upper 
and  not  of  Aiiddle  Egypt,  Hermopolis  stood  oo  the 
borders  of  these  divisions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  many 
ages,  tlie  Thebaiid  or  upper  country  extended  much 
further  to  tlie  N.  than  in  more  recent  periods.  As 
tlie  border  town,  Hermopolis  was  a place  of  great 
resort  and  opulence,  ranking  second  to  Thebes  alone. 
A little  to  S.  of  the  city  was  the  castle  of  Hrnno- 
polis,  at  which  point  the  river  craft  from  the  upper 
country  paid  toll  (' EpporoAirdunj  QvAajch.  StrsK 
xvii.  p.813;  Ptol.  L c. ; the  Bahr  Jusuf  of  the 
Arabians).  The  grotto*  of  Bcni-ha&san,  near  Anti- 
noopolis,  upon  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Nile,  were 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  HermopoliLans,  fie, 
although  the  river  divided  the  city  from  its  nccro- 
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polis,  vet,  from  the  wide  carve  of  the  western  hills 
at  tills  point,  it  was  easier  to  ferry  the  dead  over 
the  water  than  to  transport  them  by  land  to  the 
hills.  The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Hcr- 
inopdis  were  Typhon  and  Thotli.  Tlie  former  was 
represented  by  an  hippopotamus,  on  which  sat  a 
hawk  fighting  with  a serpent,  (Pint.  Is.  et  Osir, 
p.  371.  D.)  Thoth  or  Tauth,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  the  pen  and  cf  letters,  the  Ibis- 
licaded  god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems, 
the  Ibis  and  the  Cynocephalus  or  ape,  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  sculptures  upon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Hcrmopolis.  His  designation 
in  inscriptions  was  “ The  Lord  of  Eshinoon.”  This 
I*ortico  was  a work  of  the  Pharaonic  era ; but  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopolis  were  upon 
a scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al- 
t hough  raised  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  essentially 
Kgyptun  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The 
portico,  the  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
a double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi- 
traves are  formed  of  five  stones  ; each  passes  from 
the  centre  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  a well-known  usage  with  Aegyptian  builders. 
The  intercolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others  ; and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  is  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These 
columns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  blue  in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is 
well  represented  in  MinutoT*  14th  plate.  There  is 
also  a peculiarity  in  the  pillars  of  the  Hermopolitun 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Goumou.  (De'non, 
IJEggptt,  plate  41.)  Instead  of  being  formed  of 
large  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  pieces,  so  artfully 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.  The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotus;  next  come  a number  of 
concentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a cask ; and  above 
these  the  pillars  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  held 
together  by  horizontal  bonds.  Including  the  capital, 
each  column  is  about  40  feet  in  height;  the  greatest 
circumference  is  about  28£  feet,  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
towards  the  base  and  towards  the  capital.  The 
widest  part  of  the  intercolumnation  is  17  feet;  the 
other  pillars  are  13  feet  apart.  Hermopolis  com- 
paratively escaped  tho  frequent  wars  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Roman  eras,  de- 
vastated the  lleptanomis;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structures  have  suffered  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cupidity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who 
have  burned  its  stones  for  lime  or  carried  them 
awav  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMOPOLIS  PARVA  (*E Pfiov  *6\is  fuxpd, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 46; 
It.  A nton.  p.  1 54),  the  modem  Damanhur,  was  a 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  nomc  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a Deltaic  Hermopolite  noine.  It  stood  in 
bt.  31°  N.  on  the  banks  of  a canal  which  connected 
the  lake  Marcotia  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
(Champoltion,  L'Egyptc,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)  There  were, 
l>csides,  two  other  towns  of  the  Bame  name:  1.  on  an 
Island  near  the  city  Butosos  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802); 
2.  another  a little  below  Thmuis  (Strab.  Lc.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.).  (W.  B.  IX] 

HERMUNDU'BI  (‘Epfiovv'&ovpoi  or'Epn6vSopcu), 
a large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying 
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the  extensive  country  between  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Agri 
Decum&tes.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Na- 
risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Chatti.  The  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients about  the  Hennunduri  are  very  contradictory. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Suevi ; but  respecting 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known. 
They  first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a host  expelled  from  their  country 
and  wandering  about,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hermundnri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Morell.;  Tac. 
Germ.  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  for  Tacitus  places  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  in  the  country  of  the  Hennunduri,  while  Strabo 
(vil  p.  290)  places  them  beyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  63,  iii.  29,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduns  and  Catunlda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  effect  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a north-eastern  direction, 
taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bohe- 
mia and  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Main 
and  Saale,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  far  as 
K is  fin  gen,  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  106;  Tac.  Ann . xiii. 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton. 
22;  Eutrop.  viii.  13.)  After  this  war  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Suevi ; for  Jul.  Capitolinua 
expressly  mentions  the  Hennunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, where  others,  such  as  Eutmpius  and  Orosius 
(vii.  15),  speak  only  of  Suevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  known  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  § 24, 
lie  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  different  tribes, 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hcrmunduri  is  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
landers, and  to  be  a compound  of  IIer  = Ar,  that  is 
M high,”  and  A/unrfnMan.  (Wilhelm,  Germanu-n^ 
pp.  208,  fol.)  [L.S.] 

HERMUS.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 

HE'RNICI  ("Epi'iKoi,  Strab.;  "Lpviicti,  Dionys.), 
a people  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
later  times  included  in  Latium,  but  who  appear  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  together  with  the  mountain 
district  N.  of  that  river;  and  bordered  on  the 
Aeqnians  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  VoUoans  to 
the  S.  and  E.  We  are  told  that  their  name  was 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Mnrsic  word  “ herna,” 
signifying  a rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  the  “ Hemica  saxn”  of 
Virgil.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  684;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Festus, 
v.  Ht-mici .)  This  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  being  a race  akin  to  tho  Sabines  ; and  Serviua 
distinctly  calls  them  a Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
/.  c.):  nor  does  there  seem  to  bo  any  reason  to  reject 
this  statement,  although  the  authority  of  that  com- 
mentator is  iu  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
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p.  102).  An  older  commentator  on  Virgil  assigns 
them  a Mirsic  origin  (Schol.  Vrron.  ad  Am.  /.  c.), 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  Marsi 
were  certainly  closely  related  to  the  Sabines. 
[Mahsi.]  On  the  other  hand,  Julius  Hyginus 
(tip.  Macrob.  v.  IS)  affirmed  that  the  Hemicans  were 
a Felasgic  race;  and  Macrobius  regards  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  arm  and  attire  given  by  Virgil  as 
|K>inting  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  value  can, 
however,  be  attached  to  this  inference : and  the 
former  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
well  as  in  itself  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
chee  relation  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
llernicans  and  Latins,  probably  arose  from  their 
common  interest  in  opposing  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  rather  tlun 
from  any  community  of  origin. 

The  llernicans  first  appear  in  Roman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Superbus.  when,  according 
to  Dionysius,  they  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Hemi- 
cans and  Latins  into  one  common  league  with  Rome. 
(Dionys.  iv.  49.)  This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thus 
concluded  may  have  been  only  the  forerunner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a later 
period.  An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Feat  us  (a.  v. 
Septimontium),  represents  the  llernican  chief, 
Laevius  Cisjriaa  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a still  earlier  period.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
llernicans  appear  for  a short  time  on  terms  of  hos- 
tility with  Rome  (Liv.  it  22,  40;  Dionys.  vi.  5, 
50) : but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated 
by  a treaty,  which  established  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  amicable  alliance  which 
from  this  time  subsisted  for  a long  period  without 
interruption  (Liv.  ii.  41  ; Dionys.  vui.  69).  It  is 
true  that  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  Sp. 
Cassius  in  a.  c.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  llernicans  after  they 
hail  been  vanquished  in  war ; and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thirds  of 
their  territory,  but  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them: 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Dionysius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hemicans 
wjw  a counterpart  of  that  concluded  seven  years 
before,  by  the  same  Sp.  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  iudcod  obviously  the  same — the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  forces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Volscians.  The  latter 
people  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Hcmican  town  of  Ferentinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  tlw  Hernicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trerus.  The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
i nay  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a misconception  of  the  fact  that  a third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Herni- 
cans : a condition  which  is  expressly  stated  by 
Dionysius  (vui.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a period  of 
in-  re  than  a century,  they  continued,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continuous 
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struggle  against  the  Aequians  and  Vobexan*,  and 
they  were  even,  from  their  position,  often  the  first 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  hostilities.  (Liv.  iiL  6;  Dions, 
ix.  5,  67,  x.  20.) 

But  the  relations  which  had  so  long  nUrint 
between  the  Hemicans  and  Rome,  appear  to  bate 
been  broken  np  by  the  great  Gaulish  invasion  ; and 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  b.  c.  387. 
find  the  Hemicans  as  well  as  the  I .a  tins  appearing 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  even  lending  a*- 
sbtance  to  their  old  enemies  the  Volscians.  (Liv.vi. 
2,  6,  8,  11,  17,  &c.)  From  this  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility  ; at  «4hrrs 
a suspension  of  arms  at  least  most  have  taken  plare; 
but  in  B.  c.  361,  after  an  interval  of  same  y ears, 
during  which  a precarious  peace  seems  to  bare 
existed,  the  whole  Hcmican  nation  took  up  arms, 
and  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  the  stragg* 
with  Rome.  (Id.  vii.  6 — 9.)  Though  at  first  suc- 
cessful, they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  city  of  Ferentinum  taken  ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  have  lingered  on,  till,  in 
b.  c.  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hemicans  vm 
defeated  and  subdued  (“  devicti  snbactiqne  sunt ")  by 
the  consul  C.  Hautius.  (Liv.  vii.  15;  Fast.  Caprt.) 
The  exact  force  of  these  expressions,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  snbmission.  we 
arc  left  to  conjecture ; but  it  seems  certain  that 
they  were  either  effectually  humbled,  or  again  ad- 
mitted to  such  favourable  terms  as  secured  them 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  occasion  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latins  in  R.  c.  340,  the  Her- 
nicans did  not  follow  their  example,  bnt  were  stead- 
fast to  the  Roman  cause.  At  a later  period  they 
were  less  faithful : in  a.  c.  306,  it  was  discovered 
that  Hemican  auxiliaries  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Samnites  against  Rome  ; and  an  investigate*! 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hernicans  resented 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Beane. 
Their  counsels  were,  however,  divided ; and  though 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  bead  cf 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  cities  of  Ala- 
trium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verulae  refused  to  take 
part  in  hostilities.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  consol 
Q.  Marcius  in  a single  campaign  was  able  to  reduce 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit.)  Their  relations  to  the  conquerors 
were  now  established  on  a permanent  footing ; the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
with  the  privileges  of  mutual  intercourse,  while 
Anagnia,  and  the  other  towns  that  had  taken 
arms  against  Rome,  received  the  nominal  boon  of 
the  Roman  ciritos,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  were  reduced  to  the  subordinate  and 
degraded  condition  of  praefecturae.  (Liv.  L c.; 
Feat  us,  c.  Praefectura.) 

From  this  time  the  Hernicans  disappear  from 
history.  They  must  have  obtained  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  by  tbe  Lex  Julia  in  r.  c.  90,  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  condition,  iu 
common  with  the  Latins  and  Volscians.  But 
though  their  territory  was  included  in  Latium.  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  in  tbe 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hemicans  were  still  distin- 
guishable as  a separate  people,  and  are  mentkeed 
even  at  a later  time  as  retaining  many  character- 
istics of  their  rude  and  simple  forefathers.  (Juv. 
Sat.  xiv.  180.)  The  exact  limits  of  their  territory 
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cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  and  they  pro- 
bably varied  at  different  times,  as  did  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Volsciana.  The  only  cities  which  we 
can  assign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  Anagnia, 
the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  league,  Fkrkntinum, 
Alatkium,  and  Vkrulak,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  Capitulcm,  and  pmliably  also 
Tkrbla.  Fni'Sixo  appears  to  have  been  a Vol- 
scian  rather  than  a Ht-rnican  town,  though  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  people.  But  it 
is  evident  from  a passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
us  that  all  the  state*  of  the  Hem  icons  (“omnes  Her- 
nia nominis  populi,”  ix.  43),  besides  the  four  above 
mentioned,  joined  in  the  war  against  Rome,  that 
there  must  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
states.  And  it  is  at  least  a plausible  inference  of 
Niebuhr’s,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysius 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  mast  have  belonged  to  the  Hernicans. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  mo6t 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Strabo’s  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hernicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvium  and  Alba  and  Rome  itself, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a mere  mistake. 

The  country  of  the  Hernicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
**  roscida  rivia  Hetnica  saxa”  (Ae.n.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  2*26,  viii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  from  the  range  of  the  Volscian 
mountains,  the  Mcntes  Lepini,  by  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latium  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Prucneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hcmican 
mountains  rise  in  a lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Sacco  and  the  upper  course 
of  die  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trkkus  or  Sacco,  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hemici  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  Cos  a 8 (Kdoar,  Strab.  ▼. 
p.237),  still  called  the  Cosa , which  flows  beneath  | 
the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Frosmone,  and  joins  the  j 
Sacco  about  5 miles  below  the  latter  city.  [E.H.B.] 
HERODEIUM.  ('H ptititiov,  'HpcJSior,  ‘H/xv&o, 
Said.  s.  p.)  1.  A city  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 

erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  § 4,  B.J.  i.  21.  § 10,  B.J. 
iv.  9.  § 5.)  Here  on  a hill  of  moderate  height  having 
the  form  of  a woman's  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a fortress  with  rounded  towers,  having 
in  it  a{iartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a flight  of  two 
hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  f<»ot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a distance  in  Urge  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  forming  a large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  ncropolis.  (Joseph.  /.  c.) 
It  w*s  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  8.  § 3, 
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B.  J.  i.  33.  § 9.)  This  city  was  so  important  that 
one  of  the  toparchies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (“  Herodium  cum  oppido  illustri  rjusdem 
nominis, ” v.  15)  mentions  it  as  a town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  occur  either  in  Ptolemy  or  Eusebius  and 
Jerome. 

The  M Frank  Mountain,”  with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bears  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
eUFureidls,  a diminutive  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  usually  as- 
cended by  travellers ; among  those  who  speak  of 
having  been  upon  it  are,  Von  Troilo,  Nau.  Le  Bmn, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Robinson  (Researches,  voL  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  least  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wady  Ortas  in  the  S\V.f  towards  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42. 
fol.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a circle 
of  750  feet  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a mound  round  the 
circumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  inclosure 
was  once  excavated ; it  is  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  is 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  “ Frank  Mountain"  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a report  that 
this  post  was  maintained  by  the  Crusaders  for  40 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Felix  Fabri  (Erarjatorium : 
dc  Monte  Rama  et  ejus  Oppido  fortissimo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335 — 337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain  than  tho 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vi.  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  “ to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire."  while  they  blew  the  trumpets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  ( Comm,  in  Jer.  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
was  a village  called  Bethacharma,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Bkth- 
accarem  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  important  Herodium.  (Reland,  Palaesthut, 
vol.  ii.  p.  820;  Von  Raumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  220 — 
464;  Ritter,  Erdbmde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  617 — 
624;  Hirt.  Ueher  die  Bane  I l erodes  des  Cross. 
Abhand  der  Berl  Ahtd.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  same  name  was  built 
by  Herod  on  a mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (r<p  wpbs  'Apaffiav  bpt  t : Joseph.  B.J.  i.  21. 
§ 10),  not 44  of  Arabia,”  as  Dr  Robinson  ( Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173)  says.  [K.  B.  J.j 

UEBOOTOLIS  ('Ho««r  w6\is  or  Hpa>,  Strab. 
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xvi.  759,  768,  xvii.  803,  804;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  5,  'ii.  20  ; Joseph.  A nL  Jud.  ii.  7.  § 5 ; Plin. 
v.  9.  § 1 1,  vi.  32.  § 33;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Steffi.  B.  s.  e.; 
Plot  ii.  1.  § 6,  iv.  15.  § 54),  a city  eaKt  of  the 
Delta,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Royal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Al- 
though not  immediately  upon  the  coast,  but  nearly 
due  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Herobpolis  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  as  a trading  station,  to  confer 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  (‘H ptsowo- 
XIttji  Ku\wut,  Ptol.  v.  17.  § 1)  which  runs  up  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  as  Ar&inoe  (Suez)  («oA- 
w os  'HpuHsv).  (Theophrast.  Hist  Plant,  iii.  8.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Heroopolites  or 
Arsinoites.  (Orclii,  Inter.  JsiL  no.  516.)  The 
ruins  of  Heroopoli*  are  still  visible  at  Abu-Keyscheid. 
(Cbainpollion.  I.' Egypt*,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
HEROOPOLITES  SINUS.  [IlEitoorous; 
Akahici;*  SiMtra,  p.  183,  a.] 

HERPEDITA'NL  [Mairktania]. 

HERULI,  ERULI,  AERULI  ("EpovKot/EpovKoi, 
AJpouKoi,  also  “EAoupoi,  ’EAovpoi,  and  AtAoopoi; 
Etym.  Mag.  t.  r.  'EAovpoi),  a German  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  latter 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius. 
(TrebelL  Poll.  Gallien.  13,  Claud.  6,  12.)  Zasimus 
(i.  41)  calls  them  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the  j 
Her  till  hud  been  independent,  aud  were  only  allied 
with  the  Goths;  but  Hennanric,  the  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  after  defeating  them  in  n bloody  battle, 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  (Joraand. 
de  Heb.  Get.  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Hcruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths;  and  this 
is  manifest  from  tho  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Iienili  together  with  Chari  ones  invaded 
the  western  porta  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Butavi; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  they  arc  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  as  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Rome  against  the  Alcmanni.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  4, 
xxv.  10,  xxvii.  1,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Ileruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants of  the  Hcruli  who  hail  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Maniert.  Paneg.  Maxim.  6,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxvii.  1,  8;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Ileruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Rtigii,  joined  Atlila  (Paul.  I)iac.  Hist.  Misc.  p.  97)  j 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul:  but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themselves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turcilingi,  Sciri, 
and  Rugii,  and  commanded  by  Odoacer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  in  A.  r». 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jomand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac.  Hist.  Longob.  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  A.  D.  480,  a large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a considerable  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube. or  rather  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Thciss , 
as  the  hanks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rugii,  Longobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
Heruli.  ( Vita  S.  Sever  ini,  24;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  14.) 
The  grout  power  of  the  Hcruli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth, 
solicited  their  alliance  against  the  Franks,  declaring 
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I their  king  his  son  in  arms.  (CassiocL  Far.  SL  3,  rv. 
2.)  But  about  a.  D.  512  the  Longobardi,  impatief* 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  Heruli  any  longer,  rose  ia 
anus  against  them,  and  almost  destroyed  them.  The 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  t arsed 
southward,  where  some  received  settlements  within 
the  Roman  dominions;  while  others,  disdaining,  i 1 s 
said,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
migrated  northward,  and  established  themselves  ia 
Scandinavia.  (I’rocop.  B.  G.  ii.  14,  15;  Jornaad. 
de  Ktb.  Get  12.)  Those  Heruli  who  had  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Pannonia  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  in  consequence  of  whkh 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperors  Ana- 
stasius  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  they 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  About  the  same 
f time  they  murdered  their  own  king  Ochoa,  and  then 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  another  king,  while 
they  addressed  a similar  request  to  their  brethren  ia 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a king  Soartua. 
j and  soon  after  Todasius  was  recommended  by  the 
Scandinavian  Heruli.  After  the  expulsion  of  Suar- 
‘ tua,  the  greater  port  of  these  Pannonian  Heruli,  lad 
| on  by  Ttxlasius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepidae; 
j but  a minority  remained  behind  and  faithful  to  the 
| empire,  so  that,  in  tho  war  against  the  Gepidae.  He- 
] ruli  were  arrayed  against  Heruli.  Henceforth  these 
fierce  warriors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostrogoth*  ia 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  ca 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B.  G.  5. 
1 1,  13,  22,  iii  13.  iv.  26,  28,  31.  B.  Pert.  i.  13, 
14,  ii.  24,  25,  B.  Vandal.  ii.  4,  17.)  During  these 
wars  the  Hcruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery;  but  their  habits  and  customs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a very  barbarous  character,  for 
' they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a burden  upon  the 
others,  and  to  have  required  of  every  widow  to  make 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Heruli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said.  Jar- 
nandcs  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  corne.  like 
the  Goths,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  according  to 
Mamertinos  ( Panegyr.  Maxim.  4)  and  Sldonius 
Apollinaris  ( F.p . viii.  9),  it  would  seem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  cast  of  the  Vistula.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordes,  and  to 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found;  hence  they  appear  in  the  mcwt  di-tant 
parts  of  tho  Roman  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Rhine;  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a compact  nation  until  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss. 
(Coinp.  Latham,  EpUeg.  to  Tac.  Germ.  pp.  xcir. 
fol.)  [L.  &] 

HESBON  (*E<r*£we,  LXX,  Ilesycb. ; 'Eaet€nv, 
Euseb.  Onom. : Eth.  'Ea<rt6u>v,  ’Etreefaerns,  Judith, 
v.  15;  Xafftftuy  Xaoxup  ; 1 J face.  r.  26,  36 . 
Hesbdn , JPiisbdn),  a town  in  the  territory  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jericho, 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Amec. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  teen 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  neighbours  the 
Amorites  a short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Aegypt.  {Numbers,  xxi.  23 — 26 ; comp. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihon,  the  Axno- 
ritisb  chieftain  who  ‘‘reigned  iu^eshbon.,,  (Numbers, 
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xx\.  26;  Deul.  ii.  9;  Josh.  iii.  10.)  It  belonged  to 
tho  tribe  of  Reuben  ( Numbers , xxxii.  37 ; Josh.  xiii. 
17);  but,  as  it  was  on  the  routines  of  Gad,  is  some* 
times  assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  39; 
1 Chnm.  vi.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
off,  Hesbon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations 
against  that  people.  (Is.  xv.  4 \Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45.) 
Under  king  Alexander  Jannaeus  it  was  again  reck- 
oned as  a Jewish  city.  (Joseph.  Ant . xiii.  15.  § 4.) 
l'toleiny  (v.  17)  mentions  it  under  the  natno  Esbuta 
('KoSodra),  and  the  “ A robes  Esbonitae  H of  Pliny 
(v.  12)  must  be  referred  to  this  place.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  ( Onom .)  speak  of  it  os  a place  of  some 
consequence  in  their  day,  under  the  name  of  Esbus 
(’E o€ovs),  at  a distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  rirer 
Jordan.  There  is  a coin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  HEEBA,  the  type  a female  figure 
with  a crown  and  palm.  (Mionnet,  Supplement,  vol. 
viii.  p.  387.)  But  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 
Caracalla.  with  the  type  a temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
“ Deus  Lunus”  with  a Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  503;  Mionnet, 
vol.  v.  p.  585.)  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  under  the  name  of  "Eo€ovs.  (Reland,  Xotit. 
Vet.  Kecks,  p.  218),  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Hic- 
rocles,  though  a wdAir  'EoSowruv  occurs  in  tho 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ciuilccdon.  Under  the  name 
of  Chosban  it  liecame  the  metropolis  of  El-Belka. 

( Abd-l-fcda,  Tub.  Syr-  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  Wady  Ilesbdn  was  first  visited 
in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  (Zach’s  Mount l.  Corr. 
xviii.  p.  431),  then  by  Burkhardt  (True.  p.  365), 
and  afterwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (7ror.  p.  471). 
These  latter  writers  speak  of  the  “ ruins  as  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant  ** 
for  the  “ fish-ponds ” famous  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(Cant.  vii.  4.)  Near  the  tent  village  of  Ilusban  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a mined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  available.  (Cbesney,  Exped. 
EuphruL  vol.  i.  p.  516.) 

(Reland,  Paint  im,  vol.  ii.  p.  720;  Rosenmiiller, 
Ifandbuch  der  Bibl.  Alt.  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  266;  Von 
Raumer,  Paldstina,  p.  253;  Winer,  Biblisches  Rcal- 
todrterbuch,  s.  c.;  Ritter,  Erdkuwle,  vol.  xv.  pp. 
114.  143,  574.  Sec.)  [E.B.J.] 

HESPERIA.  [Italia.] 

IIESPE'KIDES  or  HE'SPERLS  ('E«nr tplSts,  ’Eo- 
Tfpis),  afterwards  BEKENl'CE  (B*p*yt/cn:  Ben 
Ghazt,  Ru.),  the  westernmost  city  of  the  Cyrenaic 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  outside  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a promontory  called  P&eudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
iU  name  from  the  fancy  which  found  the  fabled 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica ; and  Scylax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a people  called  Hespcridae,  or,  as 
Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperidae.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  111.  Euergetes*.  It  had  a large  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Solin.  27,  54;  Aminian.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  'Ecnrepiv;  llieroclcs,  p.  733,  where  the  name  is 
Btpoyimj;  Stadiasm.  p.  446,  Btpyutis;  I tin.  Ant  p. 
67,  Berenice;  Tab.  Pent .,  Bemicide;  PtoL  iv.  4.  § 4, 
viii.  15.  § 3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  commercial  importance  and  those  ravages 
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of  the  barbarians  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [Cyrehaica],  it  was 
fortified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Procop.  do  Acdif  vi.  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epithet  for  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjective  Berenicis.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  249 ; Lucan, 
ix.  524:  Beeebev,  Della  Celia,  Pacho,  Barth.)  [P.S.1 
HESPERIDUM  HORTI.  [Hkspbrideh.] 
HESPE'RIDUM  LACUS.  [HiairKRiDKs.] 

' HE'SPERIS.  [Hkspkridkk.] 

HESPETUUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Libya.] 
HESSUS  (’H(r<rdr;  EUt." Homos),  a town  of  tho 
Locri  Ozolae,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  road  to  Naupactus.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hel- 
lenic remains  at  Vithari  or  J'olyportu.  (Thtc.  iii. 
101 ; Stepb.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake,  Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

p.  620.) 

HETRICULUM.  [Bruttii.] 

HETRU'RIA.  [Etulria.] 

HEXI.  [Saxktanum.] 

HIBERNIA.  [Iernk.] 

HICE'SIA.  [Akoliak  Insulae.] 

Ul'EKA  (*I tpd),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegatcs.  [Akc.atks,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Liparaeati  islands. 
[AEOLIAK  I.NSl/LAK.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Calaureia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.  [Calaurbia.] 

4.  A small  island  between  Thera  and  Theresia 
[Tiikha.] 

HI  ERA  SYCAMINUS  ('Upa  2 unduiros,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 74;  Svitdp  vos,  Phi  last  rat.  Kit.  A poll.  vi. 
2;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  It.  Anton,  p.  162),  the  south- 
ern frontier  town  of  the  Regio  IXxlecaschocnus. 
[Aetiiiopia.]  The  bland  Tachoinpao  had  been 
the  original  boundary;  but  the  Romans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hierasycaminos.  Here  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (Philosirat.  1.  c.)  found  one  of  those  African 
markets  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums, — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buvers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a satisfactory  equivalent.  Hicra 
Sycaminos  is  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
Maharrakah,  where  the  ruins  of  a temple  are  still 
vbible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  dbtrict,  and  Wady  Maharrakah  (720 
stades  12  schoeni  = 90  miles),  favours  this  sup- 
position. Lat.  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

IIIERA'CON  ( IL  Anton, . p.  167)  or  T11KRA- 
CON  (jVoi.  Imp.),  was  a castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  hank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Roman 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohors  priina  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries,  it  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mens  Alabastrites  and  the  city  of 
Lvcopolis,  lat.  27°  15'  N.  llieracon  ('Upanuy  Ktifii}, 
Ptol.  vi.  7-  § 36)  b to  he  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
compolis  (TfpcUou'  wdAif,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  lat.  25°  5'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eilcithuia.  [W,  B.  I).] 

HIERA'POLIS  ('DpdwoAif:  Eth.  'Upavo\hij%). 
1.  A considerable  tow-n  in  Phrygia,  situated  upou  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  I^iodiceis,  and  on  the  read  from 
Apamoia  to  Sardis.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  though  wc  have  no  record  of  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  warm  springs  and  its  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
eanctity.  The  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incrustations.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629 ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.) 
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The  Plutonium  was  a deep  cave  with  a hollow 
opening,  from  which  a mephitic  vapour  arose,  which 
poiM»ned  any  one  who  inhaled  it,  with  the  exception 
of  tiie  Galli,  who  are  said  to  have  received  no  injury 
from  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  loot  its  poisoning  in- 
fluence in  the  tin*  of  Ammianus.  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Plin. 
ii.  93.  s.  95 ; Dion  Casa,  lxviii,  27 : A mm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6.)  The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  much  used  for 
dyeing.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630.)  Among  the  deities  wor- 
shipped in  Hierapolis  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  is 
especially  named.  (Plin.  ii.  93.  s.  95.)  There  was  a 
Christian  church  in  this  town  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Paul.  {Coloss.  iv.  13.)  At  a later  time  it 
claimed  the  title  of  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  (Hierocles, 
p.  665,  with  Weaseling's  notes.)  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  tire  philosoplier  Epictetus.  The  ruins  of 
Hierapolis  are  situated  at  an  uninhabited  place 
called  Pambtdt- kalessi.  They  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  have  been  visited  and  described  by  several 
modem  travellers, who  have  also  noticed  the  stalactites 
and  incrustations  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Chandler 
speaks  of  a cliff  as  one  entire  incrustation,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  **  an  immense  frozen  cascade,  the  surface 
wary,  as  of  water  at  once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong 
course  suddenly  petrified (See  the  Trarels  of  Po- 
cocke,  Chandler,  Arundell,  Leake,  Hamilton,  and 
Fell  owes.) 


2.  A city  of  Cilicia,  known  only  from  coins,  from 
which  however  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  upon 
the  river  Pv  ramus  ('ItpovoKiTw  rwv  w pis  ilw- 

pdpy:  see  below).  The  name  of  this  city  is  always 
written  Hieropolis,  while  that  of  Phrygia  is  Hiera- 
polis.  From  the  absenre  of  all  mention  of  this 
Cilician  town  by  the  ancient  writers,  Eckhel  con- 
jectures that  it  is  a more  recent  name,  and  that  it  is 
Perhaps  the  same  place  as  Megarstis,  since  we  find 
upon  the  coins  of  the  latter  Mtyapavv  tv*  vpbt 
r«p  Tlvpau'f.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  57.) 


COIN  OF  IIIRRArOUS  IN  CIIJCIA. 

HIERA'POLIS  {'If pa  xi\is),  the  “ Sacred  City" 
of  Cyrrhestica  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Antioch  to  Mesopotamia,  24  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Euphrates  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zeugma 
(I'eut.  Tab.),  days’  journey  from  Beroea,  and  5 
days’  from  Antioch  (Zosim.  iii.  12). 

Hierapoiis,  or  Hieropolis  as  it  is  called  always  on 
coins  and  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  obtained  its 
Hellenic  name  from  Seleucus  Nicator  (Aelian,  II.  A. 
xii  2),  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Bajibyck 


( Bapgvtcrj),  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  **  Syrian  goddess* 
As  tart  e,  or  personification  of  the  paasive  powers  d 
Nature.  (Lucian,  dt  Dea  Syr.  c.  i.) 

“ Bamkycen  quae  alio  nomine  Hierapolis  vocal or ; 
Syria  vero  Magog.  Ibi  prodigiosa  Atargatis,  Gnwcu 
autem  Derceto  dicta,  colitur,”  Plin.  ▼.  19.  Sdfcg  (ad 
loc.)  has  in  his  text  “ Mabog,"  which  is  the  correct 
reading,  and  appears  in  the  Oriental  forma  44  Mas- 
bedj  " (Jaubert,  iitog.  <£ Edrisi,  voL  ii.  pp.  138. 155). 
“ Manbesja,"  “ Manbesjum”  (Schultens,  l Ua  Siiad. 

M Menba,"  “Manba*  (Schultens,  Index  Geoyr.\ 
“ Manbegj*  (Abd-l-fedi,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  128),  and  the 
modem  name  Kard  Bambuche,  or  Buyitk  JItmbedj. 
Under  the  Seleucidae,  from  its  central  position  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Seleuceia  on  the  delta  <.4  the 
Tigris,  it  became  a great  emporium.  Strabo  (xvi 
p.  748)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  from  Syria  to  Seleuceia  and 
Babylon;  the  confusion  of  Edes&a  and  Hierapdis  b 
an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber  (comp.  GruJcurd, 
ad  loc.).  Craasus  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  the 
goddess,  who  presided  over  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  productive  seeds  of  things,  and  seized  up* 
the  treasures,  which  it  took  several  days  to  weigh 
and  examine.  And  it  was  here  that  an  ill  omen 
befel  him.  (Plut.  Cross.  17.) 

Under  Constantine,  Hierapolis  became  the  capital 
of  the  new  province  Euphratensis.  (Malal.  CArrm.  xiu. 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  his  Persian  campaign,  appointed 
Hierapolis  as  the  rendezvous  fir  tl»e  Roman  truup- 
before  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  He  has  gina 
an  accouut  of  his  march  to  it,  which  took  up  five 
days,  in  a letter  to  Libanius  ( F.p.  xxvii.),  and  re- 
mained there  three  days,  at  the  house  of  Sopater,  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  lamblichus.  At  Hierapolis 
one  of  those  unlucky  signs  which  Ammianus  (xxiii. 
2.  § 6)  has  so  carefully  recorded,  took  place  at  hb 
entrance  into  the  town.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxiv. ; Le 
Beau,  lias  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  58.) 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  HierapolL- 
recovered  its  ancient  indigenous  Syrian  name,  but 
lost  its  splendour  and  magnificence  by  the  downfall 
of  the  old  worship  (a.i>.  540).  Buzes,  who  com- 
manded during  the  absence  of  Belisarius  in  the  East, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Hierapolis,  but  it  only 
escafied  being  pillaged  by  Chosrues  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6;  Gibbon,  c.  xliL;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  ix.  p.  12.) 

a.  d.  1068  it  was  captured  by  the  emperor  Ro- 
manus  Diogenes,  in  his  valiant  efforts  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Turks.  (Zonar.  voL  ii.  p.  279;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  xiv.  p.  472.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  trace  the  connection  between  Bambyce  = *•  Bom- 
bycina  urbs “ Bombyciis  copiis  gBudens,*  and  the 
introduction  of  the  silk-worm  from  the  East;  much 
carious  information  on  this  point  will  be  found  m 
Ritter  {Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp  1056 — 1062). 

The  ruins  of  this  city  were  first  discovered  and 
described  by  Maundrell  ( Journal . p.  204)  xml  by 
Pococke  ( Trov.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  166).  But  it  w*s 
not  till  the  period  of  Colonel  Chesney’s  Expedition 
that  the  position  was  accurately  fixed. 

At  a distance  of  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  passage 
of  Kal'-at-  en-tjm,  at  about  600  feet  above  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  ruins  of  Hierapolis  occupy  the  centre  of 
a rocky  plain,  where,  by  its  isolated  position,  the  city 
must  not  only  have  been  deprived  of  running  water, 
but  likewise  of  every  advantage  which  was  likely  to 
create  and  preserve  a place  of  importance. 
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Some  ruined  mosques  and  square  Saracenic  towers,  | 
wit  )i  the  remains  of  its  surrounding  walls  and  ditches, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Muslim  city,  within  which 
are  four  large  cisterns,  a tine  sarcopliagus,  and, 
among  other  ancient  remains,  the  scattered  ruins  of 
an  acropolis  and  two  temples. 

Of  the  smaller,  the  inclosnre  and  portions  of 
seven  columns  remain : but  it  seems  to  possess  little 
interest  compared  with  the  larger,  which  may  luive 
been  that  of  the  Syrian  “ Queen  of  Heaven."  Among 
the  remains  of  the  latter  are  some  fragmeuts  of 
massive  architecture,  not  unlike  the  Acgyptian,  and 
1 1 arches  form  one  side  of  a square  paved  court, 
over  which  are  scattered  the  shafts  of  columns  and 
capitals  displaying  the  lotus. 

A little  way  to  the  W.  of  the  walls  there  is  an 
extensive  necropolis,  which  contains  many  Turkish, 
with  some  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriac  tombs  ; the 
last  having  some  almost  illegible  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Cheaney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
wol.  i.  p.  516.)  Hierapolis  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  proviju-e  Euphratensis.  (Neale, 
Hitt,  of  East.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

Kckhel  (vol  iii.  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  fact, 
that  the  coins  of  Hierapolis  copy  the  type  of  those 
of  Antioch  : they  are  Seleucid,  autonomous,  and  im- 
perial, ranging  from  Trajan  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Philip.  [E.  b.  J.] 

HIKRAPYTNA  ('Updnm'a,  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  472,  475;  Plin.  iv.  20;  'Upa  lit nra,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  § 4,  where  some  MSS.  have  'Icpd  n«rpa; 
Steph.  B. ; Inscrip,  tip.  Gniter,  p.  595;  'UpdwvSra, 
Di»nCass.xxxvi.8;  Hierocl.  Tcptf  floSi'a,  Staduitm .; 
Him,  Pent.  Tab.),  a town  of  Crete,  of  which  Strabo 
(l  c.)  says  that  it  stood  in  the  narrowest  port  of  the 
island,  opposite  Minna.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coaat-describer,  was  180  stadia  from  bieiuius, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  was  a town  of 
great  ant  quity,  and  its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Corybantes;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cvrba,  Pytna,  Camiras,  and  Hierapytna.  (Strab.  p. 
472  ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  From  an  inscription  pre- 
served among  the  Oxford  marbles,  it  appears  that 
the  Hierapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Priansns.  (Bbckh,  Corp.  In- 
scrip. Grace,  n.  2556;  Hock,  Kreta , voL  iii.  p. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  city  have  been  found  at  the 
Kaslelt  of  Hierdpetra.  (Pashley,  Trav.  yol.  i.  p. 
271.)  There  are  both  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbol  on  the 
former  is  generally  a palm  tree.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
313.)  [E.B.J.J 


niERASUS  FL.  ("Itpatros,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 4),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Tiarantus  (TiapoKTdr,  Herod,  iv.  48;  Schafarik, 
8k ip.  AU.x<A.  i.  p.506).  Perhaps  the  river  now  called 
Seret.  [K.  H.  B.] 

lIIERA'TIS(T/pcmy,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a town 
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belonging  to  the  province  of  Persia,  on  an  island 
formed  by  a channel  from  a river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood appears  to  have  been  a peninsula,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  in  ancient  times  of  Mesambria. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  position;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  modem  A bushir.  (Vin- 
cent, Voy.  of  Starchus , vol.  i.  p.  390.)  [V.] 

HIER1CUS.  [Jericho.] 

H1KKOM1AX.  [ Jokdanks.] 

HIEROX  ACRON  ('I tpbr  &npov;  Sacrum  Pro- 
montorium),  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
2.  § 6)  as  the  south  eastern  point  of  the  island= 
Camsore  Point . [R.  G.  L.J 

HIERO'POLIS.  [Hikrapolir.] 
HIEROSO'LYMA.  [Jkkisalhm.] 
lllLLEVIO'NES,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  (Germ. 
44,  45)  divides  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
into  two  groups,  called  Suiones  and  Sitoncs.  The 
Hilleviones  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  German  tribes  were  divided.  (Comp.  Gku- 

MANIA.)  [L.  S.] 

HIMEI.LA,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line  with  Casjjeria 
and  Foruli.  (/fen.  vii.  714.)  According  to  Vibius 
Sequester  (p.  11.  Oberlin),  it  was  a river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia ; and  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a small  stream  called 
Aia  or  TAia , which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  of  Atpra , and  falls  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  authorities, 
this  river  is  still  called  the  Imelle , but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  topogra- 
phers, and  is  perhaps  merely  a piece  of  classical 
learning.  (Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  675;  Bunsen,  in  the 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  vol.  vi.  p.  110.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

Hl'MERA  (Tj u*pa  : Eth.  Tjuqxuor,  Himereusis, 
but  the  adj.  Himerueus  : near  Termini ),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Panormus  and  Cephaloedium.  Thu- 
cydides says  it  was  the  only  Greek  city  on  this  coast 
of  Sicily  (vi.  62,  vii.  58),  which  must  however  bo 
understood  with  reference  only  to  independent  cities; 
Mylae,  which  was  also  on  the  N.  coast,  and  certain iy 
ot  Greek  origin,  being  a dependency  of  Zancle  or 
Mcssana.  All  authorities  agree  that  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zancle,  but  Thucydides  tells  us  that,  with 
the  emigrants  from  Zancle,  who  were  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  were  mingled  a number  of  Syracusan  exiles,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  though  the  institu- 
tions (v6p.tpa)  of  the  new  city  were  Chalcidic,  its 
dialect  had  a mixture  of  Doric.  The  foundation  of 
Himera  is  placed  subsequent  to  that  of  Mylae  (as, 
from  their  relative  position,  might  naturally  have 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  arid  Seym n us  Chius  ; 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  Dio- 
dorus tells  us  that  it  had  existed  240  years  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settlement  in  B.c.  648.  (Tbuc.  vi. 
5 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Scymn.  Ch.  289 ; Diod.  xiii. 
62  ; Hecat.  fr.  49  ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13.)  We  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  early  history  : an  ob- 
scure notice  in  Aristotle  (Rhet.  ii.  20),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  at  ono  time  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  PhaUris,  being  the  only  mention 
I we  find  of  it,  until  about  B.c,  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
I temporary  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  after 
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his  expulsion  from  the  latter  city  (Herod,  vi.  24). 
Not  long  after  this  event,  lliuient  fell  itself  under  the 
yoke  of  a despot  named  Ten  11  us,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify his  power  by  contracting  a close  alliance  with 
Anaxilas,  at  that  time  ruler  both  of  Rhegium  and 
Zancle.  But  Terilias  was  unable  to  resist  the  power 
of  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentum,  and,  being  expelled 
by  him  from  Himera,  had  n -course  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a circumstance  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  B.c.  480.  (Id.  vii.  165.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  armament  sent  under  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Sicily  with  an  army  of 
300.000  men,  in  itself  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
conquest  of  Himera  was  rather  the  pretext,  than  the  \ 
object,  of  the  war : but  it  is  likely  that  the  growing  I 
power  of  that  city,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  | 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Panormus  and  ' 
Solus,  had  already  given  umbrage  to  the  Utter  people,  j 
Hence  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  first  efforts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed : but  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  city  w ith  all  the  forces  st  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arrival 
of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merical inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  such  sUughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  contemporary  ; 
victory  of  Salamis.  (Herod  vii.  166,  167  ; Diod.  xi.  i 
20 — 23;  Bind.  Pylk.  i.  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  or  belief,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He- 
rod. 1.  c.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  ns  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentum  ; but  he  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  Utter  city, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Thrasydaeus.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  who  in  consequence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syracuse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracusan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betrayed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Hime- 
raeans,  putting  to  death  a Urge  number  of  the  disaf- 
fected citizens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod.  j 
xi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  tliat  the  city  had  suf-  , 
fered  greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
puUtion  was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a new  body  of 
citizens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  quarters.  , 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do-  j 
rian  extraction ; and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xi.  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  B.c.  476*,  and  Himera  con- 

* There  is  a confusion  about  this  date;  for,  though 
Diodorus  relates  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
Dhaedon,  01.  LXXVL  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
b.c.  476,  he  adds  that  the  new  colony  subsisted  58 
yenra,  till  its  destruction  by  tlie  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  H.C.  This  last  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  11.  vol.  i.  p.  198)  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  Theron  died  in  me.  472. 
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tinned  subject  to  Theron  till  his  death,  in  472 : bet 
Thrasydaeus  retained  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
for  a very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  his  fsiber. 
and  his  defeat  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  speedily 
followed  by  bis  expulsion  both  from  Agrigenturo  sad 
Himera.  (Id.  xi.  53.)  In  b.c.  466  we  find  the  H>- 
meraeans,  in  their  turn,  sending  a force  to  asaut  the 
Syracusans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thimsybulas: 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  aifairs  which  fal- 
lowed soon  after,  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return 
Himera,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  quietly 
together  with  the  new  citizens.  (Id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expressly  tells  us  tbs: 
Himera  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  cmi 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  government  muse 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity 
which  was  enjoyed  by  tlie  Sicilian  cities  in  general 
during  the  succeeding  half-century. 

But  though  we  are  told  in  geoeral  terms  tbs: 
the  period  which  clapped  from  this  re- settle  meat  of 
Himera  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginian* 
(h.  c.  461—408),  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  city  during  this  in- 
terval refer  to  the  port  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Himeroeans  were  among  the  first  w 
promise  their  support  to  Syracuse : hence,  «htn 
Nicias  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  refused  to  receive 
him  ; and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippo*  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marched  scrus 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a force  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Himeraean  citizens.  (Time. 
vL  62,  vii.  1,  58  ; Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.)  A few  you* 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  brought  to 
a sudden  and  abrupt  termination  by  tlie  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  B.  c.  408.  Though 
! the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  Lad 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  support  of  the  Segt>- 
tans  against  their  neighbours,  the  Selin  on  tines,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians,  from 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  designs ; and, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selinas,  Han 
nibal.  who  commanded  the  expedition,  hastened  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Himera.  That  city  *a»  ill- 
prepared  for  defence ; its  fortifications  were  of  littie 
strength,  bnt  the  citizens  made  a desperate  resis- 
tance, and  by  a vigorous  sally  inflicted  severe  ks* 
on  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  at  first  supported 
by  a force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syracuse, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes ; but  that  general  be- 
came seized  with  a panic  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Syracuse  itself,  and  precipitately  abandoned  Himera, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  citizens  to  contend  single- 
handed  against  tlie  Carthaginian  power.  The  result 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  city  was  soon  taken 
by  storm  : a large  part  of  the  citizens  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  who  bad 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  bWd 
by  Hannibal,  as  a sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  bis 
grandfather  Hamilcar.  (Diod.  xiii.  59 — 62  ; Xen. 
Ifrll.  L 1.  § 37.)  The  city  itself  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, its  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ; the  Car- 
thaginian general  being  evidently  desirous  to  oblite- 
rate all  trace  of  a city  wnose  name  was  associated 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 

Diodorus,  who  relates  the  total  destruction  *f 
Himera,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  down  to  hi* 
own  times  (xi.  49).  It  seems  at  first  in  centred*  • 
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tion  with  this  statement,  that  he  elsewhere  includes 
the  Himeraeans,  as  well  as  the  Selin un tinea  and 
Agrigentines,  among  the  exiled  citizens  that  were 
allowed  by  the  treaty  coucluded  with  Carthage,  in 
h.c.  405,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  xiii.  1 14.) 
And  it  seems  clear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  as  we  find  the 
Himeraeans  subsequently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declared  in  favour  of  Dionysius,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Cartilage  in  n.  c. 
397  ; though  they  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliauce  in  the  following  year.  (Id.  xiv.  47, 
56.)  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  furnished 
by  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that,  “ after  the  destruction 
of  Himera,  those  citizens  who  had  survived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territory,  and  not 
far  from  their  old  town.”  (Cic.  Farr.  ii.  35.) 
Diodorus  indeed  gives  us  a somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  tike  foundation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves before  the  close  of  the  wur,  inn. c.  407. 
(Diud.  xiii.  79).  But  it  is  prolable  that  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Himera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
old  site  being  again  occupied  ; while  the  Uimeraean 
exiles,  when  they  returned  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
selves as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completely, 
even  at  a much  later  period,  the  one  city  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  other,  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
c an  us,  after  the  capture  of  Cartilage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gclenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  carried  off  from  tl»eir  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  of  T henna 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera,  (Cic. 
Very.  ii.  35,  iv.  33.)  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  existing  people,  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  b.  C.  314,  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agathocles  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Heracleia, 
Seiinus,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Himera  reappear  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  from  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo,  as  well  as  Diodorus,  tliat  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  j Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 16;  Pliu.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thermae  or  Therha,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Thermae  Himkrensks 
(0*puai  ai  'Ifxffxxijj,  Pol. ; Btppal  'lp.*pai,  Ptol. ; 

0 tppA  ’Iptpeua,  Diod.:  Eth.  Otpjuirijs,  Thcr- 
initanus),  which  thus  took  the  place  of  Himera, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
which  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  r.  3 ; Find.  OL  xii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a considerable  town, 
though  it  continued,  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  n.  c.  260,  a body  of  Roman  troops  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
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attacked  by  Hamilcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(Pol.  i.  24  ; Diod.  xxiii.  9.  Exc.  H.  p.  503.)  Be- 
fore  the  close  of  the  war,  Thermae  itself  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  i.  39  ; Diod.  xxiii. 
20.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  cluo 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  city  seems  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  to  the  Thcr- 
mitani  their  city  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a reward  for  their  steady  fidelity 
(“  quod  semper  in  amicitia  fideque  mansisscnl,”  Cic. 
Terr.  ii.  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apply ; but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appears 
to  have  been  a flourishing  place,  carrying  on  a con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  as  “oppiduin  non  maximum.”  (Id.  ii.  46,  75, 
iii.  42.)  It  seems  to  have  received  a colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  whence  we  find  ineution  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  " Ordo  et  Populus  splendidissimae 
Coloniae  Augustae  Himcracorum  Thennitanunuu  ** 
(Caste'll.  Inter.  Sieil.  p.  47  ; liruter.  Inter,  p.  433, 
no.  6.)  : and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  tliat  the 
M Thermae  colonia”  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  this 
towu,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Sclinuntiae,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentum  and  Seiinus.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  Wo 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae  ; but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inliabited,  as  the  modern  town  of  Ter- 
mini retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  (Ptol. 

I iii.  4.  § 4 ; Itm.  Ant.  p.  92  ; Tab.  Pent.)  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  arc  still  visible, 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period  ; among  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which 
are  still  uppliud  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  liatjni  di  S.  Calogero : their 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built.  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  lutve  been  since  destroyed  ; some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  tho  ruins  of  a largo 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destination  ; 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  ancient 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modern  city, 
(FuzclL  tie  Heb.  Sic.  ix.  1 ; liiscari,  Yiaggio  in 
Sicilia , pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ; but  tho 
exact  position  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Himera  is 
still  a subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  Clu- 
verius,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  which  flows  by  Tennini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  tli  Termini , 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  Fiume 
S.  Lionardo.  On  this  supposition  the  inhabitants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other ; and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  rirer  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  tho  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  as  flowing  by  Thermae. 
(SU.  Itah  xiv.  232  ; Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14  ; Yib.  Seqi.eaU 
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p.  1 1.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  Fmme  S.  Lumardo  can  be  the 
river  Himera  (see  the  following  article);  and  all  our 
data  with  regard  to  the  latter  would  seem  to  support 
the  view  of  Fazello,  who  identifies  it  with  the  Fiume 
Gramie,  the  mouth  of  which  is  distant  just  8 miles 
from  Termini.  This  distance  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with  Cicero’s  expression, 
that  the  new  settlement  was  established  “ non  longe 
ab  oppido  antiquo”  (Cic.  Kerr.  ii.  35);  while  the 
addition  that  it  ww  in  the  same  territory  (“in  ejus- 
dem  agri  Ambus,"  L c.)  would  rather  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  not  vary  near  the  old  site.  It  may  be 
added,  that,  in  this  case,  the  new  site  would  have  had 
the  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carthaginians 
of  being  nearer  to  their  own  settlements  of  Solus  and 
Panormus,  and,  consequently,  more  within  their  com- 
mand. But  Fazello's  view  derives  a strong  confir- 
mation from  the  circumstance,  stated  by  him,  that 
the  site  which  he  indicates,  marked  by  the  Torre  di 
BomfomeUo  on  the  sea-coast  (on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiume  Grande , close  to  its  mouth),  though  presenting 
no  ruins,  abounded  in  ancient  relics,  such  as  vases, 
bronzes,  &c. ; and  numerous  sepulchres  had  also  been 
brought  to  light.  (FazeiLix.  2.)  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  Cluverius  nor  any  other  writer  has  noticed  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  remains  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Himera;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  site  so  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a city  of  importance.  The  localities 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  investigated  by 
any  recent  traveller,  though  such  an  examination 
would  probably  set  the  whole  question  at  rest.  In 
the  mean  time  the  probabilities  seem  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  views  of  Fazello. 

Himera  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Stesichorus,  who  appears,  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable port  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city. 
His  statue  was  still  preserved  at  Thermae  in  the  days 
of  Cicero,  and  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
(Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20 ; Cic.  1 'err.  ii.  35  ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
232;  Paus.  iiL  19.  § 13.;  Suid.  s.  r.  ^rrfolxopos.) 
Ergoteles,  whose  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a citizen,  but  not  a native, 
of  Himera.  (Pind.  01  xii.;  Paus.  vi.  4.  § 11.) 
On  the  other  hand,  Thermae  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xix.  2.)  The  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  the  taste  of  its  citizens  for  the  encouragement 
of  art,  are  at  toted  by  Cicero,  who  calls  it  “ in  primis 
Siciliae  clarum  et  omatum  and  some  evidence  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  days  of  that  orator,  in  the 
statues  preserved  by  the  Thermitani,  to  whom  they 
bad  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Carthage : and  which  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
relics  of  the  pant,  but  from  their  high  merit  as  works 
of  art.  (Cic.  Kerr.  ii.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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Sicily,  the  one  flowing  to  the  N.  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
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1 Sea,  the  other  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  feat 
I which,  by  a strange  confusion,  were  regarded  by 
many  ancient  writers  as  one  and  the  same  river, 
which  is  in  consequence  described  as  rising  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  flowing  in  two  difTcrect 
directions,  so  as  completely  to  divide  Sicily  into  two 
parts.  It  is  singular  that,  if  we  may  telier*  Vi  bins 
Sequester,  this  absurd  notion  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Stesichorus,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Hitrara. 
Mela  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  ancient 
(jraphen  who  adopts  it.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Suiin.  r. 
§ 17;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  12  ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  233 ; 
1 Antig.  Camt,  133;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 7.) 

I.  The  southern  and  most  important  river  of  the 
' name,  is  certainly  the  one  now  called  the  fVwrve 
Sal<o,  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  in  Sicily, 
| which  rises  in  the  Monti  di  Madonia,  the  Kebrodes 
. Mons  of  the  ancients,  and  flowing  nearly  due  S. 

enters  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Phintias).  In  the  upper 
! part  of  its  course  it  is  composed  of  two  branches. 

J running  nearly  parallel  with  one  another;  the  om 
now  called  the  Fiume  Grande  rising  near  Gantji, 
the  other,  called  the  Fiume  di  Pctralia , from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  ; it  is  only  after  the  j auction 
of  the  two  that  it  obtains  the  name  of  Fiume  Salto. 
It  U impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  branches 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  true  Himera ; 
but  in  either  case  that  river  has  a course  of  above 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  sources  are  not 
above  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast  of  the  lsbuki. 
Hence  the  expression  of  Pulybius  and  Livy,  that 
the  Himera  nearly  divides  the  whole  of  Sidly  into 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccurate.  (PoL  rii.  ♦ ; 
Lav.  xxiv.  6.)  Bat  it  is  evidently  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  above  noticed.  Strabo, 
who  dues  not  notice  the  southern  Himera,  applies 
(evidently  by  mistake)  very  nearly  the  same  words 
as  Polybius  to  the  northern  river  of  the  name. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  Diodorus  notices  the  brackL-b 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  which  gives 
rise  to  its  modem  name  of  Fiume  Salto  : this  is 
caused  by  the  junction  of  a small  stream  near  CaU 
tanueUa,  that  flows  from  the  salt  mines  in  that 
vicinity.  (Diod.  xix.  109  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  198.) 
Solinus  erroneously  ascribes  this  quality  to  the 
northern  Himera  (Solin.  r.  § 17);  while  Vitruvius 
rightly  attributes  it  to  the  southern  river  only 
(viii.  3.  § 7). 

Historically,  the  southern  Himera  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the 
latter  obtained  a complete  victory,  me.  31 1.  (Diod. 
xix.  107 — 110.)  The  scene  of  this  action  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Car- 
thaginians occupying  the  hill  of  Ecnotnus,  while 
Agathocles  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [Eo- 
Nomus.]  At  a much  earlier  period,  B.  c.  446,  it 
witnessed  a defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  by  the  Syra- 
cusans (Diod.  xii.  8) ; and,  again,  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  u.c.  212,  betaine  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Marcellus  and  the  Carthaginian 
forces  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes  of  Syracuse,  in 
which  the  Ifttter  were  defeated  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Agri  gen  turn.  (Liv  xxv. 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage 
by  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Sicily  between  the  two  powers,  so  that 
the  river  Himera  should  be  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions.  (Polyb.  vii.  4 ; Liv.  xxiv.  6.) 
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But  this  arrangement  was  never  actually  carried 
into  effect.  Ptolemy  correctly  places  the  mouth  of 
the  southern  Himera  to  the  K.  of  the  emporium  of 
Agrigentum  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7):  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographers  who  mentions  berth  rivers  of  the 
name.  An  inscription  recorded  by  Torrcmuzza, 
containing  a dedication  A2KAHIIIA  KAI  1MEPA 
nOTAMfl.mnst,  from  its  being  found  at  Caltanisetta , 
refer  to  the  southern  Himera.  (Cast ell.  Inter.  SiciL 
p.  4 ; Boeckh.  C.  /.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a much  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  uniformly  described 
as  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Steph.  B.  $.  v.-Knpdryas ; Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
gained  “ upon  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera”  {Pyth.  i.  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Claverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Termini,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fiume  di  Termini , or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
the  Fium*  S.  Lionardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
Fazello,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fiume  Granule,  which  rises 
in  the  Madonia  mountains  near  Polizzi,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8 miles  E.  of  Termini  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  are  certainly 
very  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  ( Ce/alu ) to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  from  thence  to  l’anormus.  The  first  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  true  distunce  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F.  Grande  being  only  15  miles;  the  latter 
just  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast ; whereas,  if  we  place  the  Himera  beyond 
Termini,  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  ( Termini ) and  Cepha- 
locdium,  and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  tho  former 
city.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
verios  to  be  a mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
author's  description  of  Sicily;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  unnecessarily.  Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  recognised  in  the  Fiume 
Grande , — the  sources  of  which  near  Poiizzi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a very 
short  distance  from,  those  of  the  Fiume  di  Petralia , 
one  branch  of  the  southern  Himera, — the  notion  of 
these  being  one  and  the  samo  river  becomes  in  some  . 
degree  intelligible ; while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  1 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
the  site  of  the  city,  are  considered  in  that  article,  j 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river  j 
Himera  as  a celebrated  Sicilian  stream  ; but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  afford  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  be  means : the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Tlieocr. 
v.  124,  vii.  75 ; Schol.  ad.  loc.)  [E.  1L  B.J 
HINNOM.  [Jerusalem.] 

HPPPANA  ("Iinrai'a,  Pol.),  a town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  taken  by  assault 
by  the  Romans  in  the  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260. 
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(Pol.  i.  24.)  Diodorus,  in  relating  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a town 
called  Sittana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility read  Hippana.  (I)iod,  xxiii.  9.  Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  503  ; Wcsseling,  ad  loc.;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (s.  r.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "Iwavo,  but  cites  Polybius  as  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig's  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  “ Ipancnses”  in  that  author's  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  § 91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  “ Ichanenses.”  If  this  reading  ho 
adopted,  it  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  samo 
place  os  the  Hippana  of  Polybius  : but  as  the  read- 
ing Ichanenscs  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtful.  [E.  H.  B.] 
HPPPAR1S  (Twapu),  a small  river  of  Sicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  city  (Pind.  OL 
v.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camarina.]  Though  but  a small 
stream,  and  having  a course  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstance  in  Sicily ; hence  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italic  us.  “ paujieris  alvei  Hipparis,”  is  sin- 
gularly inapplicable.  (Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  230;  Vib. 

1 Inquest,  p.  12 ; Schol.  ad  Pind.  1.  c. ; Nonnus. 
l>ionys.  xiii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipporus.  Clwwoj pos,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7.)  The  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  HHIA- 
PI2.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

HIPPA'SII  {'Imrdaiot,  Strab  xv.  p.  G98),  an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  betwrecn  the 
Cophes  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Paropamisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
AspaMi  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  ( Anab . iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  “ a horse,”  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a Greek  translation  of  it.  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  A&wasilas  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
Pasii  and  IJypasii.  (Wilson,  Ariana , p.  187 : Grus- 
kurd’s  Strains  vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [V.] 

UIPPEMOLGI  ('Iwmjpo\yof),  “ mare- milk  era,” 
a general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
* tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zeus,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  secs,  be- 
sides the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  maro-milkers.  The  same  characteristic 
attributes  appear  in  Hesiod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  ed.  Markt- 
scheffel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300 — 302;  Niebuhr,  Kleine-Schrift. 
vol.  L p.  365;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares’  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  556,  ed.  Kuhn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  {Hist,  oj 
Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  sern-d 
the  Mine  purpose  of  procuring  tho  intoxicating 
drink  called  kumiss,  as  at  present  among  the  Bash- 
kirs and  the  Kalmucks.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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HIPPI  PROM.  [Hippo  Regius.]  I 

M1PP1GI  MONTES  (ra  Tmnira  opv,  Ptol.  v.  j 
9),  the  X.  continuation  of  the  Ceraunii  M.,  a chain 
of  mountains  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rba.  [ E.  B.  J.]  ' 
HIPPO,  in  Spain.  1.  [Carpetaxi.J  2.  II. 
Nova.  A town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Baetica 
an^l  the  conventos  of  Corduba,  near  Cisimbmrn. 
(I'lin.  iii.  1.  a.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOCORO  NIUM  ('IrrroKOfwt'tor),  a city  in 
Crete  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.472),  which  Hock 
has  placed  near  Hierapytna.  Mr.  Paahley  ( Trav . 
vol.  i.  p.  62)  considers  that  the  modem  Apoh>rtyna 
is  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [E.  B.  J.J 
HIITOCHE'NE  FONS.  [Hkucox.] 
HIPPOCITRA  ( Uwrfaovpoo.  Pu»l.  vii.  1.  § 6, 

viii.  26.  § 15),  a town  of  some  importance  in  India 
intra  Gangein,  in  the  district  called  Ariaca.  It  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  Nanaguna,  and  appears  fmm 
another  passage  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  ]«ilace  of  a king,  whom  he  calls  Baleocarus  (vii. 

1.  § 83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modem  I/ydrabad , and,  with 
less  probability  by  Ritter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Btmgnlare  (v.  p.  497).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZARITUS  ('Ivrtr 
Alaftfivrot,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6;  H.  Zaritus,  /tin.  Ant. 
p.  21,  V.R.  H.  Zarrhytus;  Ippons  Diaritus,  Tab. 
J'fiit. ; and  simply  "Imrou  wdAit,  Scyl.  p.  30 : Benizert 
or  Bizerta),  a Tyrian  colony  in  Zeugitana.  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Caxuihum 
Pr.],  36  M.  P.  w.  of  Utica,  ami  126  M.  P.  E.  of 
Jiippo  Regius.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a large  lake  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  received  the  waters  of  Another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  Hippoxitis  Palus  (Tnroi'tTij 
Ai'/icr?),  and  the  latter  Sis  aka  (lioopa).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  frequent  inundatious,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  Zidfifnnos.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  true  form  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  a further 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology : “ oppidum  quod  Hipponcm 
fUrutum  vocant,  Diurrhytum  a Graecis  dictum.” 
(Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  Polybius  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  'ijnroxpiTwi'  *6\ is  (Polyb.  i.  82),  and  Trvd- 
ypera  (Appian,  viii.  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a new 
harbour  by  A gat  bodes  (Appian,  i.e.):  under  the 
Romans  it  was  a free  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hipponensis  colon ia.  (Epist. 

ix.  33;  coinp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2; 
Plin.  ix.  8;  Barth,  Wanderunyen,  $c.  pp.  202, 

211).  [P.S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  ('Irrirt'  BcuriAiadf;  Ru.  S.  of 
Bonah ),  a maritime  city  of  Numidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a residence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  fame  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  a colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5 M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  Ubus,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (HlPPOHKXBlfl 
Sixes:  Gulf  of  Bonah),  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
above  it,  forming  the  W.  headland  of  the  bay 
(Hippi  Pbom.,*Ivtov  Hucpa  : Ra*  el  Hamrah).  It 
grew  into  greater  importance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a colony ; and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  N.  Africa,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  B.  c.  430.  It 
was  during  the  progress  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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f Augustine  died.  (Sail.  Jay.  19:  Ilirt.  BeU.  Aft.  96: 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.7 ; Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2;  /tin. 

| Ant.  p.  20;  Tab.  Pent.;  Diod.  xx.  57 ; SiL  ltd.  i.  3, 
' iii.  259;  Shaw,  Travel*  in  Barbary,  p.  44;  Bartb, 
Wandenmgen,  tfc.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

HPPPOLA  (TmrdAa:  Eth.  'ImroArrfnjr,  fan. 
TtwoAcutu),  a town  of  Laconia,  a little  north-vest 
of  the  promontory  of  Taenarum,  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  It  contained  a temple  of  At her i 
Hippolaitis.  It  stotxl  either  at  Kipula . which  i> 
apparently  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  or  at 
the  ruins  called  Kdarpoe  rffr  wpatas  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Karo  Grotto.  (Leak?, 
M-srea,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  Pcloponnesinca,  p 175; 
' Boblaye,  Recherche*.  «fc  p.  91 ; Curtius,  Pelopnu- 
ne*o*.  vol.  ii.  p.  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINUS.  [TItppo  Regius]. 
HIPPONIATES  SINUS  Clmr^rumji 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255.  261 ; PtoL  iii.  1.  §9).  a golf  or 
bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium.  near  its  southern 
extremity.  It  was  however  known  also  by  various oth^r 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calls  it  the  Terinaean  Gdf 
(Tepitaior  wdAiroy,  Thuc.  vi.  104),  and  Pliny  alfo 
names  it  the  SlXUS  Tkrixaeus,  though  he  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a different  bay  (which  is 
certainly  a mistake),  the  Six  US  Viboxkxss  (Pin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10).  The  latter  name  is  used  al*o  by 
Cicero  (ad  Atl.  xvi.  6).  But  besides  these,  wr  find 
that  it  was  called  the  Six  us  Napktixus  or  N.vn- 
tixus  by  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  255:  Dionys.  i.  35),  and  Lamktixus  by  Ari- 
stotle (Pol.  vii.  10).  The  last  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  a town  named  L&metium  or  Lanietioi, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametus  ( Ia- 
nutto).  which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  question  [La- 
metus]:  and  the  name  of  Napetinus  would  >eem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a town 
called  Napetium,  though  we  have  no  other  authority 
for  this  fact.  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Golfo  di  S/a.  Euf+mia , from  a village  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bruttiom  on  the 
W.,  as  the  Golfo  di  Squillact or  Scylleticus  Suras, 
does  on  the  E.:  the  nock  of  land  between  them  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  print- 
ing a striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  maws  of  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  abrnpfly  on  the  N.  and  S. 
this  isthmus.  [Bruttii.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  is  formed  by  the  pent 
called  Capo  Surero,  probably  the  promontory  called 
by  Lycophron  Lam  petes  [Clamprtia]  : and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  projecting  headland  now  called 
Capo  Vaticano ; but  there  is  no  authority  for  pup- 
posing  this  name  to  be  ancient.  [E.  II.  B.] 

HIPPONTTIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  Diarrhtits.] 
HIPPO'NIUM  ('iTwtbno*:  Eth.  'iTvtertanjt, 
Steph.  B. : but  on  coins,  Tinrcemov,  Hipponiates).  «* 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  Plin.),  called  by  the  Romans  V1B0, 
or  VI  BO  VALENTI  A (O  (ni»y  OfeiAerri*,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Vibonensis:  Bivonn).  an  important  Greek  city 
on  the  west  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinns  Hipponiatf\ 
now  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euxemia.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a colony  from  the  Italian  Locri.  on  the  oppwte 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  308 ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  town,  till  b.  c.  389,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city, 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  give  op 
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its  territory  to  the  Locrians.  (Diod.  xiv.  107 ; 
Dionys.  xix.  Fr.  p.  2359,  Reiske.)  But  10  years 
afterwards  (u.  c.  379)  the  city  was  restored  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  exiled  inhabitants  re-esta- 
blished there.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how- 
ever, continue  to  enjoy  its  independence,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttians,  apparently 
soon  after  n.  c.  356,  the  date  given  for  the  first  rise 
of  the  Bruttian  people.  (Diod.  xri.  15;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  256.)  It  was  wrested  from  the  latter  nation  for 
a time  by  Agathocles,  in  n.  c.  294,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  place  as  a stronghold  of  impor- 
tance, and  constructed  a port  or  naval  station  (fwl- 
yfiov)  there : but  after  the  departure  of  Agathocles 
himself  the  garrison  he  had  left  at  Hipponium  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  recovered  by  the 
Bruttians.  (Diod.  xxi.  8.  Exc.  H.  p.  491  * Strab. 
/.  c.)  It  now  continued  in  their  bands  until  it  fell 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  nnder  the 
yoke  of  liome ; but  no  mention  of  it  is  again  found, 
except  that  the  “ Vibonensis  ager  " was  in  u.  c.  218 
ravaged  by  a Carthaginian  fleet  (Liv.  xxi.  51),  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  : and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
during  the  long-protracted  operations  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bruttian  territory.  But  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  (in  u.c.  192)  a Homan  colony  was  established 
there,  consisting  of  not  less  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
cluding 300  knights  (Liv.  xxxr. 40 ; Veil.  Pati.  14), 
which  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  Vi  bo 
Yalentia.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Hip- 
ponium was  at  this  time  changed  into  Vi  bo  Valentia, 
or, as  he  writes  it,  Yibona  Valentia  (Ovt&tfva  OvaXtv- 
ria , Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  ; but  this  is  not  quite  correct: 
the  new  colony,  as  we  learn  from  its  coins,  having 
assumed  the  namo  of  Valentia  only  ; while  that  of 
Vibo  (which  is  evidently  only  the  Bruttian  or  Oscan 
form  of  Hippo,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  city  before  it  becamo  a Greek  colony  at 
all)  was  retained  with  it  in  common  usage,  or  was 
still  employed  without  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Thus,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
designate  the  town,  but  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  “ ValcutinL”  (Cic.  th  Verr.  ii.  40,  v.  16, 
ad  AtL  xvi.  6.) 

The  Homan  colony  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  importance,  and  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  port,  con- 
structed by  Agathocles,  served  to  export  the  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Sila  ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
extensive  dockyards  for  ship-building  were  established 
there.  Cicero  terms  it  a noble  and  illustrious  muni- 
cipal town  (in  Verr.  v.  16),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  among  “the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy”  of 
which  the  possession  was  promised  by  the  Triumvirs 
to  their  soldiers.  ( D . C.  iv.  3).  During  the  Civil 
Wars,  indeed,  it  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  bis- 
tory. In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a part  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  attacked  there  by  Cassius  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
101);  and  in  the  war  of  Octavian  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  it  became  the  head -quarters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Triumvir  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  91, 
99,  103,&c.).  In  order  to  secure  its  attachment  at 
that  period,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  esempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  distribution  of  its  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  B.  C.  iv.  86.)  It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  subsequently  received  a colony,  for  the 
*•  ager  Vivonensis  M is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.  209),  but  in  a manner  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  colonised  or  not.  But  it  is 
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certain,  from  inscriptions,  that  it  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town  : 
its  name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  is 
still  found  in  tho  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century. 
(Plin.  isi.  5.  s.  10  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 74  ; Mel.  ii.  4 ; 
/tin.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  Tab.  Pent.:  Orel).  fnscr.  3703; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  16.  26,  &c.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  principal  high  road,  leading  down  through 
Bruttium  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  is  already  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Yalentia  only,  in  tlic  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia  : according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  57  M.  P.  from  Consentia,  and  51  from 
the  column  on  the  Straits'.  (Mommsen,  I.  c.  6276.) 
Its  position  also  rendered  it  a convenient  place  to 
touch  at  for  persons  proceeding  by  sea  to  or  from 
Sicily : thus,  we  find  Cicero,  in  b.  c.  44,  proceeding 
from  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Bheginm. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  40.  ad  Alt.  xvi.  6.) 

The  plains  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
covered  : hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
maintained  it  to  be  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  ; and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a celebrated  temple  here, 
as  well  as  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  existed  till  the  11th 
century,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  to  adorn  the  cathedral  of 
MiUto.  The  historian  Duria  also  mentioned  that 
near  the  city  was  a grove,  watered  with  fountains, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  which  was  a place 
called  “ the  horn  of  Ainalthea,”  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  (Duns, 
ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  542.) 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Hip- 
ponium are  visible  at  a place  still  called  Bivona , 
(Mi  the  shore  about  3 miles  from  Monte  Leone  : they 
are  of  a very  massive  style  of  construction,  which 
has  been  erroneously  termed  Cyclopean,  bat  are 
probably  of  Greek  rather  than  Roman  date.  The 
city  of  Hipponium  itself,  as  well  as  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  modern  city  of  Monte  Leone , on  an 
elevation  of  moderate  height,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modem 
town  dates  only  from  the  13th  century;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  were  for- 
merly visible,  and  could  be  traced  through  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles,  communicating  with  those  at 
Bivona.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 56;  Barrius, 
de  Sit.  Calabr.  ii.  12 ; Giustiuiani,  IHz.  Geogr. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  88 — 90  ; K.  Craven,  Travel t,  p. 
321.) 

The  poet  Archestratus,  cited  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  302).  praises  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponium  as 
surpassing  all  others  in  excellence ; an  eulogium 
which  they  are  said  by  native  writers  still  to  merit. 

[E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  HUTON1UM. 

HIPPITRIS  (*I«rovpIf),  a small  island  in  tho 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  between 
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Them  and  Amorgoa.  (ScboL  ad  A poll.  Rhod.  it. 
1711 ; Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.8.  23;  Steph.  B.  #.  r. 

'iwWOupilTKil.) 

HIPPU'BOS  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a haven  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  near  or  perhaps  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  which  Annius  Plocainus.  a 
freed  man  of  Claudius,  was  driven  in  a pale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  it  is  not  known.  [V.] 

H1PPUS  ("Irror,  Stoph.  B.  Plin.  v.  15;  Euseb. 
Onom.:  Elk.  'Isrnjrdr),  a town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
“ l'alaestina  Secunda.'*  It  was  situated  to  the  E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  30  stadia  from  Tiberias  (Tuba- 
rfya).  (Joseph.  Vila,  § 65.)  Augustus  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  7.  §3).  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  {Anliq.  xvii.  2.  §4; 
comp.  Manj uard t,  I/andbnch  der  Rom.  Alt.  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  by  the  Jews 
( R.J . ii.  18.  §1),  but  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  many  of  the  Jews  (B.  J.  ii.  18. 
§5). 

The  district  Hirrr.SE  (T rrrjKn,  B.  J.  iu.  3.  § 1 ; 
comp.  1’i/a,  §31)  lay  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippus  at  the  councils  of  Soleueeia 
a.  i>.  359,  and  of  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.  Burkhardt 
(Trap.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Khurlttt  ts-Sumrah,  an  hour  from  Semakh.  (Comp. 
Robinson,  Retenrchts,  voL  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Behind,  Pulaeitina,  vol.  ii.  p.  821 ; Von  Raumer, 
Palutma, , p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Poinponius  Mein  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Marauder,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a mere  mistake  for  My  us;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Halydenses, 
though  he  places  them  in  a different  part  of  the 
coant ry.  [L.  S.J 

HIPPUS  (“lwwoi,  Ptol.  v.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a river 
of  Colchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  I’eriplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tars  liras.  Kennel]  ( Com  par . Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  / lori.  [E.  B.  J.J 

HIRPPNI  (Tpwim,  Pol. ; Tpwieoi,  Mrab.  App.), 
a people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  rare,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  constituting  only  a portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Siunnium,  in  the  \ 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  — a wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lncania  towards 
the  S..  on  Apulia  to  the  E-,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  these  neighbouring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
turous,— the  Tamaras  (Tamaro'),  the  Calor  (Co- 
lore ),  and  the  Sabatus  (Sabbatb),  which  unite  their 
waters  near  Beueventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains,  — may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory; while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  derived,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
cient writers,  from  “ hirpus,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a wolf;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  deriva- 
tion, their  first  ancestors  were  represented  as  being 
guided  to  their  new  settlements  by  a wolf.  (StniL 
v.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  Am.  xi.  785.)  This  tradition 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  were  regarded 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  Sabellian  races 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  more  northerly  abodes:  bat 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  suppxri 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  from  their  position  iu 
the  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  established  from  a very  rarity 
time  in  the  region  which  we  find  them  occupying 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  general,  in- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  cnee 
occur  in  history  during  the  long  protracted  struggle 
Iwtween  the  Romans  and  the  Samnite  confederacy, 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  tbea're  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  cities,  especially  Mate- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  im- 
portant part  iu  the  military  operations  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  at  ibis 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  league, 
and  were  included  by  the  Roman  annalists  (whose 
language  on  such  points  Livy  follows  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity)  under  the  general  name  of  Sanmitrs, 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  of  that  people.  For  the  same  reason 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  their 
subjugation  was  effected;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  r.  c, 
when  the  Roman  colony  was  established  at  Bewe- 
ventum  (Liv.  Epit.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  a position 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  the  key  to  the  possesion  of  their  country. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  acting 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Sanmhun  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  one  of  those 
which  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216  (Id.  xxii.  61, 
xxiii.  1);  but  the  Roman  colony  of  Beoerentnm 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  Iu 
l*  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  llonno  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  again 
iu  B.  c.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xxh*. 
14 — 16,  xxv.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  k.  c.  209, 
j when  Hannibal  bad  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
j Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
submission  to  Rome,  and  purchased  favourable  terms 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  their 
towns.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  tlie  Hirpini  figure  in 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.c.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Rrenc: 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  89  X 
Sulla  having  taken  by  assault  Aeculanum.  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  such  terror 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  offers  of  submis- 
sion, and  they  were  admitted  to  favourable  terms. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39.  51.)  Even  before  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  a party  in  the  nation  favourable 
to  Koine,  as  we  are  told  that  Minatius  Magius  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  Velleius),  who  was  a native 
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of  Aeculanum,  was  not  only  himself  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  but  was  able  to  rai*e  ail  auxiliary 
legion  among  his  countrymen,  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Roman  generals  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Rat.  iL  16.)  The  Hirpiui  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  apfiear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
their  neighbours  the  S&innites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  territory 
were  confiscated,  and  it  would  seem,  from  a passage 
In  Cicero,  that  a large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  the  Ilir- 
pini  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calubria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.8.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  tlie  name, 
formed  a small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Uirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  “Civitatfts  Campaniae;" 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  {Lib.  CoL  pp.  229 
— 239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col.  pp.  159,  205,  206; 
Marquardt,  Ilandb.  d.  Rom.  Altertbumer.  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Saiunites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
Nit'M.  Under  the  same  head  is  given  a more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country;  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hirpinian 
territory,  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  Region  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apnlia  are  mixed  up  together  iu  a most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Beneventum,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a 16)  ; Aeculanum, 
also  a flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory;  Abklunum,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus; 
Compsa,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lutania;  Aquilonia  and  Komulea, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  SE.  portion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territory ; Tkivicum  and  Equub 
T uncus,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frontiers;  and, 
N.  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  Mukoantia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
furthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  ME.,  if 
at  least  it  be  correctly  placed  at  Baselice.  In  the 
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valley  of  the  Tamarus,  N.  of  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventum, were  situated  the  Ligukes  Barmani  et 
Corn  ELI  am  i,  a colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regions  in  b.  c.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a separate  community  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Col.  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  tlie  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
b.  c.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
ALschefaki,  ad  loc.\  “ Vest  ellium,  Vercellium,  and 
Sicilinum,"  are  probably  corrupt;  they  ate  ull  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  “ Vescellani " are  also 
found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Komulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratuluin 
{^  par  ovuKov,  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taukasia,  mentioned  as  a town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taurasini  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  Caiitrij  a village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  Coma.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  the  llirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  Amsanctus,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes , p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  its 
rugged  and  mountainous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Roman  roods,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Komulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Venusia, 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Tkajana, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
( Buonalbergo ),  and  Equus  Tuticus  ( S . EleuUrio ), 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Hcrdonea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundusium.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  ( Topograjia  degli  Jrpini 
in  the  BulUttino  dtlC  Just.  Archeol.  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.  j 

111  Kill,  a people  mentioned  by  l’liny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Esthonioy  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
JJarria , after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  A It.  voL  i.  p.  1 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIRROS,  a river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  with  a 
3 7. 
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town  of  the  same  name.  136  M.  P.  from  Heracleum, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  Sindiea  (Plin.  ri.  5).  It  is, 
probably,  the  same  place  as  the  Hikros  Pohtcs  of 
the  Peri  plus,  which  Renneli  (Compar.  Geog.  voL  ii. 
p.  325)  identifies  with  the  deep  inlet  or  small  gulf 
of  SunjuJc-kola  in  the  Russian  chart.  [E.  B.  J.] 
Hl'SPALlS  (*I<nroAis:  also  Hinpau  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  in.  392 : Eth.  Hispaliensis,  Adj.  Hispalensis: 
Sevilla),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis  ( Guadalquiver ), 
about  500  stadia  from  ita  mouth;  bat  still  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  river,  which  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels  up  to  the  city : so  that  it  had,  to  a great 
extent,  the  advantages  of  a sea- port.  It  was  made 
a colony  by  Julius  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seems  lo  hare  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  very  site  of  which  is 
now  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Strabo’s  time,  among  the 
first  cities  of  Turdrtania,  next  after  Corduba  ami 
Gades;  and  afterwards  even  advanced  in  dignity:  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  of  pg- 
rpovoXxt,  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Corduba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  , 
s -at  of  a concenter  juridievs,  and  b<»re  the  titles  of 
Jijija  Rom r la  and  CoLOVtA  Romulrxsis.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp  141,  142:  Hirt.  Bell  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass,  xiiii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Ge  g.  Rav.  ir.  45;  Philostr.  Fit  A poll.  v.  3,  6; 
Auson.  Clar.  Vrb.  8;  Isidor.  Etym.  xv.  1 • laser,  ap. 
Gruter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p 396;  Florez, 
E/p.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89.  90;  Coins  ap  Florez,  Med. 
de  E/p.  vol.  ii.  p 543;  Mionnct,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  SuppL 
vol  i.  p.  42:  Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  [P.  S.j 

HISPA'NIA  ('Unrowla,  iSwavia),  and  JBEltlA 
(’I6iji>ia).  and,  with  reference  to  its  division  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  11ISPANI AK  (so  also  ’I Stjptai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  of  Sjxiin  and  Portugal. 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  the  whole  peninsula 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spaix. 

I.  Axciext  Names. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  first  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  peninsula.  Polybius  states  that  the  part  of 
the  laud  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Ibp.kia  (’I Gnpia),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  that  poiut  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(Polyh.  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Irf.hia,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  1 debits 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Justin,  xliv.  1 ; Steph.  B.  /.  r.; 
Aviso.  Or.  Mar.  248):  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
surrounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea- 
tures which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Uecat. 
Fr.  11 — 13;  Herod,  i.  163,  vii.  165;  Scvl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  281 ; Hor. 
Carin.  iv.  528.  (comp,  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  name,  His- 
paxia  (TtnroWo,  Strab.  iii.  p 166;  Agathem.  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country ; and  lias  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  ever  since.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  name  is  Spax  or 
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1 Safax,  the  vowel  sound  being  prefixed  for  oner 
I pronunciation,  as  is  common  in  southern  as  veil  m 
eastern  languages  when  an  initial  / is  followed  by 
another  consonant  (of  this  usage  examples  may  W 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  names  of  Gswi 
cities):  and  the  name  is  used  without  the  prrti 
(Sira /da : Artemi  dor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  /.  e.  Tfqpioi;  Plat 
de  Flum.  p.  32,  iluds.,  voL  x.  p 774,  Beiske;  Pul. 
F.pist.  ad  Rom.  xv.  28,  &c.)  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor  whether 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Bochxrt 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  wvi 
(tsapan),  which  means  a rabbit ; and  argnnerti 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  etymology  from  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  abnndisn 
of  these  animals  in  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  pp  144, 
168:  Aelian,  JIT.  A.  xiii.  15;  Vsjto,  R R iii  12; 
CatulL  xxxv.  18;  Plin.  riii.  58.  s.  83,  xi.  37. 
as  well  as  from  a medal  of  Hadrian,  on  the  rrwne 
of  which  is  seen  a female  figure,  as  the  permifira* 
tion  of  Spain,  with  a rabbit  at  her  feet.  (Flora. 
Med.  de  E/p.  vol.  L p.  109.)  Others  explain  ti» 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  concealed , that  »,  ti* 
country  little  known;  but  this  seems  to  be  a mere 
fancy.  (Maltebrun,  Fred/  de  la  Geogr.  voL  m 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand.  W.  von  Humboldt,  n 
his  invaluable  essay  on  the  primitive  bbtaiy  of 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a native  name,  and  that 
its  genuine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  » preserred 
almost  unaltered  in  tbe  modern  native  name  FjpaU, 
which  he  derives  from  the  Basqne  Eepaha.  a birder, 
margin , or  edge,  denoting  that  the  peninsula  *» 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  tbe  ocean.  (Humboldt, 
Priifung  der  Inter /uch.  fiber  die  Urbetcohner  Hit- 
panien/,  Berlin.  1821:  comp,  on  tbe  etvtDoJnpr  cf 
both  names,  Plut.  de  Flum.  L c. ; Solin.  23;  Amman. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp  ii  23; 
Eustath.  ad  IHon.  Per.  282;  Bochart,  Chan.  L35, 
Phaleg , iii.  7 ; Oberlin,  ad  Vib.  Seg.  p 397 ; Grot  ad 
Mart.  Cap.  p.  201;  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  p.  26$; 
Tzschncke,  ad  Mel.  ii.  6.) 

3.  Hesperia  was  an  old  Greek  name,  chiefly 
used  by  the  poets,  in  connection  with  tbe  notion  that 
the  world  consisted  of  four  parts,  of  which  Libia 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eastern,  Euiofa  the 
northern,  and  Hesperia  the  western:  and.  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  westernmost  part  d 
Hesperia.  (Niebuhr,  Lecture/  on  Ancient  Eth»>- 
gmphy  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  Hence  the 
country  is  sometimes  called  simply  Hesperia  (hlacrch. 
L 3;  Serv.  ad  Yirg.  Aen.  i.  530;  Isid.  Orig.  xif.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  contradistinction  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ultima  (Horat.  Cam*,  i.  36.  4;  comp  Ditfenbacb, 
Celtica  iii.  32). 

4.  Celtica  ( [y  KtXruHi)  was  also  a general 
name  for  the  West  of  Europe,  and  was  used  specifi- 
cally for  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  was  originally 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Cefc*. 
(Aristot.  de  Mundo,  vol.  i.  p 850,  Du  V«L;  Scram. 
173.)  Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  iv.  p 199;  Marc,  ad  be. 
p 142)  extended  Celtica  to  Gades,  and  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  port  of  the  peoimiR 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  p 107)  extended 
the  Galatae  (i.  e.  Celts)  to  Gadeira.  This  usage  is. 
however,  uncommon,  tlie  name  being  generally  «*• 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  wbich  frag* 
meets  of  tbe  old  Celtic  population  held  their  grwni 
[Celtae:  Celtica.] 

5.  Tart  ess  is  was  a name  applied  to  the  & po- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  especially  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Straits,  in  contradiitinctioo  to  the  name 
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Iforio,  in  its  narrower  sense,  that  ia,  the  maritime 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Polyb. 
loc.  tup.  cit ) : but  this  is  a subject  which  needs  a se- 
parate  discussion  under  its  proper  head.  [Tartessus.] 

6 . Ethnic  and  Adjective  Forms. — (1.)  Prom 
Ikkria  : Eth.'lSrjp,  gen/IGt^os,  pi. oi "ltoipet,  fern. 
’ISypts ; Lat.  Iber,  Lucan,  vi.  255,  Hor.  Carm.  li. 
20.  20.  pi.  lberes,  Catull.  ix.  6,  also  Hiber,  Hibcres ; 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  408,  fern. 
Iberina,  Juv.  vi.  53  : Adj.  ’I SrjptKot,  wlience  rj  *\6ij- 
pttcfi  for  the  country  itself ; fern.  17  I Srjpias,  -idSos  ; 
Lat.  Iberas,  Ibericus,  and  rarely  Iberiacus  (SI.  It«l. 
xiii.  510).  (2.)  Connected  with  Hispania  : Eth 
and  Adj.  'loiravot,  Const.  Porph.  dc  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23  ; Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ; Hitp&nus,  Ilispani,  Adv. 
Hi. •‘pane  ; also  Spanus,  Schol.  Juc.  xiv.  279  ; Ara- 
pelius  6 ; and  Spanicus,  Geogr.  Rav.  iy.  sub  fin. ; 
Adj.  Hispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: Veil.  ii.  51.  Baibas  Cornelius  non  Hit- 
pa  niensis  natus , ted  II upturn*,  that  is,  not  merely 
belonging  to  Spain,  like,  for  example,  a Homan  born 
in  Spain,  but  a true  Spaniard , and  Mart.  xii.  Praef.: 
Ne  Romam , si  ita  derrrveris,  non  Ilupenunsem 
l i brum  mitiamus , ted  Ilispanum),  and  rarely  His- 
panicua.  (Suet.  Aug.  82,  Vitruv.  vii.  3.) 

II.  Spain  as  known  to  thk  Greeks. 

The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mystery.  Vague  reports 
had  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoenicians, 
from  which  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  existence  of  lands,  so  far  distant  from  their 
own  country  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
p irts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  the^e  regions 
( Arulalucia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fancied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  tlie  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

u Who  with  Saturn  old, 

Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 

Or  o’er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles.n 

These  poetic  fancies  were  succeeded  by  historical 
inqniriea,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
|>oets  and  with  each  other ; mistakes  arising  from 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  variously,  and 
then,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  : so  that  such  names  as  Bk- 
li  u vcks,  Cii  al  ybea.  C 1 mm  kri  1 ,and  I deuks,  scarcely 
Seetn  associated  with  any  exact  l<jcality,  and  arc  freely 
transferred  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  thoee  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit, which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  * by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;"  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  others  of 
ttieir  own.  Amidst  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  we  generally  find  no  sure  basis  of 
information  concerning  the  more  distant  countries  of 
the  world  until  the  arms  of  Rome  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  neglect  of  this  period  would  deprive 
the  science  of  ancient  geography  of  a great  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  ca>«  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
country  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a favourite  theatre  for  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  Mythical  Period  little  is  to  be 
said,  and  that  little  more  pnqmrly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cimmbkii,  Ocean  us;  Fortunatak  In- 
sulae; Hespk  rides,  Aeaka;  Herculis  Colum- 
nar, &c. ; and  the  articled  Geryon,  Hercules, 
&c.  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology and  Biography.] 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mythical  Period  of 
Hesiod  anel  the  Lyric  Poets , we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  apjiearance  of  a spe- 
cific geographical  significance,  though  still  most  un- 
certain as  to  their  position  ; such  as  Tartessus. 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Rhipaean  mountains  appear  as  a great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  E.  The  Istkij  and 
Eridanus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  ( Theog . 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe ; and  his  island 
Lrytheia.  the  abode  of  Geryon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gadeh. 

3.  I he  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Loyographers  and  Tragic  Poets , b 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  an 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge ; and  no 
reader  of  the  Prometheus,  for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  lua 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  Io.  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  we  have  now  reached 
a period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe- 
caeans  had  placed  the  Greeks  iu  direct  connection 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria. and  Tartessus.  (Herod,  i.  163.)  Accordingly  wo 
find  the  logographer  Pbcrecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tar- 
TE88U8 ; but  the  latter  making  it  a river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [Baktis],  while  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichoras 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Erytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 

A poll.  Rhod.  i.  211.)  Pindar  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Herculis  Columnar]  ; and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  allusions,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (Schol. 

Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  28 ; Ukert,voLii.  pt.  1.  pp.  238— 243.) 
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From  these  fragmentary  notices  we  pass  on  to  the  ' actly  parallel  and  equal  to  each  other  • the  intns 
first  writer  who  gives  us  a systematic  account  of  any  ductionof  the  name  Pyrene  is  discussed  in  its  proper 
.portion  of  the  country, — namely  Hecatakus  of  place.  [Pyrkxaki  Montes.]  The  name  of  lberu 
.Miletus  (about  b.c.  5()0);  for  we  have  no  remains  i»  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  passage  is  that 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampeacus,  which  already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Pbo- 
contained  a Periplus  of  the  coast  outside  of  the  j caeans,  where  the  relation  in  which  it  to 

Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Eudoc,  Vwlar.  p.  435.)  The  Tvrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  peninsula  of 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Spain,  so  far  at  it  wot  known  by  maritime  dutxxeiy 
the  S.  coast  so  far  as  to  know  the  names  of  a number  (i.  163).  In  the  other  passage  he  mentions  the 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  accurate  Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily;  and  be 
idea  of  it  as  a whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag-  connects  them  with  the  Litres  in  such  a manner  a» 
merits  of  Hecataeus,  and  from  the  passages  in  which  to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  applied 
Festus  Avienus  follows  his  authority,  Ukert  deduces  to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  Straits  to 
the  following  results: — West  of  the  Straits,  which  the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).  In  the  former  of  these 
he  makes  scarcely  7 stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tak-  passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tartems  in  cW 
TK-Ssii  (Avion.  Or.  Mar.  370),  among  whom  was  connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Fhocaemcs 
the  town  of  Emdyrge  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Zkifvfrpi),  as  holding  most  friendly  intercourse  with  Argantbo- 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which  I nius,  the  king  of  the  Tartesii  (L  163);  and  be 
the  modems  have  sought  to  identify,  on  account  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  commercial  im- 
of  the  resemblance  iu  the  names  only,  with  1m-  J portance  of  Tartesus  [Tartessus].  These  several 
bkris  or  Iluturgis.  East  of  the  Pillars  dwelt  views  seem  to  have  had  little  more  connection  in  the 
the  Mastiani,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  ; a people  mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  referring  to 
anil  city  long  after  mentioned  alho  by  Polybius  them  have  in  his  works ; but,  on  comparing  them 
(iii.  24) : they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalie  with  the  actual  facts,  and  having  regard  to  his 

[Suei.],  Mainobora  [Maksoba],  Sixos  [Saxeta-  probablesources  of  information, something  like  x whole 
num],  Molvbdana,  and  Calathe  (Steph.  B.  t.  rv.).  may  be  made  out.  On  the  S.  coast,  his  knowledge. 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  began  to  be  callal  derived  from  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  sources,  seems 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples ; 1 to  hare  extended  as  far  as  the  SW.  point  of  tha 
among  whom  were  the  Ilaraugatae,  on  a river  of  peninsula,  the  Sacrum  Pbomoxtorium  (Cape  St. 
tlie  same  name  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  TAopai/yaroi),  who  fifteen/),  which  long  remained  the  westernmost  limit 
seem  to  be  the  llurgetae  or  Ilkugktae  ot  later  of  ancient  maritime  discovery;  if,  at  least,  his  Chy- 
writers;  and  the  Misgetes  (Steph.  B.s.e.  Muryifro).  netes  are  the  Conii  of  other  writers  — that  is.  the 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia  inhabitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Portugal, 
and  Hvops,  with  a river  Lesyros  near  the  latter,  called  Cuxeus.  J us  t in  (xliv.  43)  mentions  C uncles 
(Steph.  B.  $.  v.  T6<p.)  Hecataeus  also  mentions  the  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ; a confirmation  of 
town  of  Sicane  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.  2ocdr7j),  a name  of  the  hint  given  under  Conii,  that  the  name  is  truly 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians  ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  ament, 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thucydides,  who  which  so  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a river  Sicanus,  next  the  is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence.  Next,  the 
Ligyes  who  expelled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thue.  great  colony  of  Gades  was  a subject  of  which 
vi.  2 ; Slrab.  iii.  p.  270  ; Sicam.)  Two  islands,  he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenicians  ; and 
Crotnyusa  and  Melussa,  are  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  separate  accounts  respecting  Tartessus  and  the  sur- 
as belonging  to  Iberia.  (Steph.  B.  t.  re.)  rounding  country  would  be  obtained  from  tlie  same 

5.  Herodotus  touches  on  the  W.  of  Europe  only  people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  the  name 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main  uf  Tarshish,  and  from  the  Phocaeans,  as  we  have 
subject.  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex-  seen.  Tlie  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derived 
treme  regions  of  the  earth,  he  plainly  states  that  he  exclusively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  from 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of  these  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  obtained 
Europe  : and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the  from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  impression 
river  Eridanus  and  the  islands  Cassiterides  (iii.  115);  that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  well  the 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persians  whole  interior  of  Western  Europe  ; a region,  however, 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance  of  which  he  possessed  scarcely  one  detail  of  accurate 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  summed  knowledge. 

up  as  follows: — Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  lay  6.  The  historians,  geographers  of  the  century  after 
Gadeira.  and  near  it  the  island  of  Erytheia  (iv.  8).  Herodotus  had  obtained  a larger  amount  of  ma- 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  Ctnesii  or  Cynktks  as  terials,  but  without  a corresponding  improvement  in 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  (ii.  33  ; iv.  49);  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extent  rf 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtae,  tlie  Celtic  name,  and  the  confusion  between  Celts  and 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metals,  Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent;  and  the  counses 
and  for  tlie  long  life  of  the  inhabitants  (i.  163;  iv.  ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  very  irrper- 
49,  152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  150,  151;  Lu-  fectly  known.  Thus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (about 
cian,  Macrob.  10;  Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  4;  Cic.de  b.  c.  380—360),  of  who>e  geographical  work  Aris- 
SenecL  19;  Plin.  vii. 48;  Val.Max.viiL  13).  Among  totie  made  great  use,  mentions  the  mountain  Pyrene 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Ister,  in  in  Ccltica,  towards  the  W.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
the  neighbourhood  of  a city  called  Pyrene.  (Herod,  noctial  line  (vpbs  6va/u rj*  <<ri|ju«p<H;r),  as  containing 
ji.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ister  and  Tarte&sus,  of 
this  fUtement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is  which  the  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  Pillars,  and 
connected  with  a theory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — - the  former  through  all  Europe.  ( Aristot.  Meteor. 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the  i.  13.)  He  places  Iberia  S.  of  Celtic*,  and  describes 
Nile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through  its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  with 
the  respective  continents,  from  W.  to  E.,  almost  ex-  promontories  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  (Strsb 
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iii.  p.  1 53.)  Abont  the  same  time,  Ephorus,  who 
devoted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  geography  to 
the  VV.  of  Europe,  assigns  a vast  extent  of  country 
to  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Gades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
region  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephus. even  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
city  with  a comparatively  small  territory.  He  relutes 
some  absurd  fables  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  153,  iv.  p.  199,  vii.  p.  302  ; J»*epb.  c.  Apion.  i. 
12:  Marx.  ad  Ephor.  Frog.  p.  142.)  The  Peri  pi  us 
of  Scylax,  which  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  very  vague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea:  a great 
sandbank  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory (C.  S.  Vincent)  to  the  promontory  of  Hermacum 
in  Lybia.  The  Iberians  arc  the  first  people  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  the  river  I her,  and  two  islands 
called  Gadeira  [Gades]  ; and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  Empokii'M.  Probably  there  is  here  a gap  in 
the  text;  for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7 days  and  nights.  (Scylax,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Neat 
to  the  Iberians,  he  places  the  Ligurians  (A/7u«j) 
and  the  M mixed  Iberians  " ("lft ipes  piydSu)  as  far 
as  the  Khone. 

In  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  work  de  Mirab. 
AusculL  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  from  W.  to  E.; 
Iberes,  Celtoligyes,  Celtae,  as  far  as  Italy.  He- 
RODoRua  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  tneir  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  ap.  Const.  Porphyr.  dc  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Cymetbs 
(Stepb.  B.  i.  v.  Kwjgwdr);  N.  of  them  are  the 
Gletes  (Steph.  B.  $.v.  TA^rff;  comp.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  166,  who  says  that  the  country  E.  of  the  Ibcrus 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Iglktea,  a great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  the  Tar* 
tessii;  then  the  Elbysixh  ; then  the  Mastiani 
and  the  Calpiani,  as  far  as  the  Khone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanish  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  geographers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sea  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Galatian 
(Gallic),  and  Adriutic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Syrtes  (Arist.  de  Mund.  3):  and  Dicaearchu*  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  ( Straits 
of  Messina)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  {Straits  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  105.) 

1.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies.  — The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  followers  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
A nab.  vii.  15.)  From  these  aud  other  sources,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Eratosthenes,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Timo6thenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a large  geographical  work  ; but  the  views  of 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  by  Strabo  and 
Marcian.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describes  3 peninsulas  as  running  out 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  ; the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian, and 
the  third  the  Ligurian  (AryiKrrur^p)  ; and  these  con- 
tain between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3 peninsulas  is  described  a*>  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillars,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he 
assigns  a large  part  to  the  Celts  (raAaTai),  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Hkkculia  Columnar],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  5.  Vincent), 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5 days'  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  that  of  Calbiim, 
about  which  dwelt  the  OsTlUAMXtl ; and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3 days'  voyage 
from  Calbium  : in  this  part  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  i.  j».  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tarteasis,  and  places  there 
the  “happy  island”  of  Erythoia.  Besides  Gai>ks, 
he  mentions  the  town  of  TarUACO  (Tarragona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a good  roadstead,  a statement 
contradicted  by  Artcmidoros  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  E.  boundary. 
[Pyrkmari.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  tbc  country.  But  betore 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  extent  of  Iberia , as  understood  by 
the  Greek  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ; others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  tbe  Rhone, 
and  even  as  far  N.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Alps.  Thus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rhodanus,  which 
be  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.2.  s.  1 1.)  Non- 
nus  applies  the  epithet  Iberian  to  the  Rhine. 
(L)ionys.  xxiii.  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  {Marcell.  3.)  In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  follows — 
“ The  name  of  Iberia,  as  tiscd  by  tbe  earlier  writers, 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyon):  but 
those  of  the  present  age  assign  M.  Pyrene  a*  its 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifferently  Iberia  and  Ilia- 
3 z 3 
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pania,  [whereas  by  those  of  old  the  name  of  Iberia] 
was  applied  only  to  the  part  within  the  Iberus. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  the  words  within  brackets  are 
supplied  as  the  most  probable  restoration  of  a gap  in 
the  text.) 

It  most  be  observed  that  such  statements  as  these 
express  something  more  than  a confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians : they  express  the 
fact  in  ethnography,  that  the  Iberian  race  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  as  defined  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  they  were  to  a great  extent 
intermixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Europe.  (See  below, 
on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain:  No.  VII.) 

III.  SrAIN  AS  KNOWS  TO  THE  CAKTH  AGIN  IANS 
and  the  Romans. 

1.  Down  to  the  End  of  the  First  Punic  War. — 
The  internal  state  of  the  peninsula,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will  be  spoken  of 
below ; but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  possessed  by  tl»e  Romans,  we  must  first  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
quity the  Phoenicians  had  held  commercial  intercourse 
will)  Spain;  and  there  is  more  than  a probability 
that  Tyre  had  established  a sort  of  dominion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  S.  const,  the  Tabshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Tartessis  of  the  Greeks.  ( Isaiah , 
xxiii.  10,  where  tl>e  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  to  the 
free  course  of  a river,  — snch,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Guadalquivir.  — when  a mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.) The  phrase  u ships  of  Tarshish  " appears 
to  hare  been  as  familiar  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  as  “ Indiamen”  in  our  own  (2  Chron.  ix.  21. 
xx.  36,  37  ; Ps.  xiviii.  7 ; Is.  lx.  9 ; EzeJc.  xxvii. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  mines,  “ silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,”  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as 
among  “ the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  Tarshish  was  her  merchant”  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
12.)  Phoenician  settlements  were  numerous  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gades,  the  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  Tyre  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Bat  this  was  not  all. 
From  the  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  np  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  the  Baetis,  of  which  Gades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bae- 
tica  (Arulalttcia),  as  far  N.  as  the  Sierra  Morena , 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  quest 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Ilipula] 
the  people  were  a mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149: 

Bastuu).  The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained during  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined;  but  they  received  many  of  them 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  The  Viceroyalty  of  tke  House  of  Barca. — 
Such  were  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ; and 
as  to  Rome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
bronght  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
liave  expended  all  her  resources  in  the  vain  effort  to 
seenre  Sicily ; and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
mercenaries  gave  Rome  an  opportunity  of  filching 
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away  from  her  her  oldest  provinces.  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  (n.  c.  236),  the  contest  might  well  be 
thought  to  have  concluded.  **  I believe,"  says 
Niebuhr,  u that  there  were  fellows  at  Carthacv. 
snch  as  Hanno,  who,  partly  from  envy  of  Hmaiikar. 
and  partly  from  their  own  stupidity,  would  not  or 
could  not  see  that,  after  the  loss  of  Sicily  ami  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  yet  other  quarters  from  which  the 
republic  might  derive  great  benefits.  When,  after 
the  American  War,  it  was  thought  that  the  igno- 
minious peace  of  Paris  had  put  an  end  to  the  great- 
ness of  England,  Pitt  undertook  with  double  counter 
the  restoration  of  his  country,  and  displayed  his 
extraordinary  powers.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Hamilcar  acted:  be  turned  his  eyes  to  Spam: 
....  he  funned  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a pro- 
vince, which  should  compensate  fur  the  loss  of  Sirily 
and  Sardinia.  The  latter  island  was  then  and  a 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  almas: 
inaccessible.  Sicily  had  an  effeminate  and  unwar- 
like population,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage,  but 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additional  military 
strength.  The  weakness  of  Cartilage  consisted  in 
her  having  no  armies ; and  it  was  a grand  concep- 
tion of  Hamilcar  s to  transform  Spain  into  a Car- 
thaginian country,  from  which  national  armies  might 
be  obtained.  His  object,  therefore,  was,  on  the  ooe 
hand,  to  subdne  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  change  them  into  a 
Panic  nation  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  ii.  1;  Diod.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv.;  Eclog.  ii.  p. 
510.)  The  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  feel 
that  they  were  despised.  The  highly  refined  Greeks, 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  contempt  «:n 
all  foreigners,  must  have  felt  that  haughtiness  very 
keenly.  The  Spaniards  and  Celts  were  of  coarx 
less  respected.  Common  soldiers  in  the  Ran  an 
armies  not  un frequently,  especially  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  stationed.  Such  marriages 
were  regarded  as  concubinage,  and  from  them  sprang 
a class  of  men  who  were  very  dangerous  to  the 
Romans.  The  Carthaginians  acted  more  wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  such  mar- 
riages. Hannibal  himself  married  a Spanish  woman 
of  Castulo  (Liv.  xxiv.  41 : comp.  Diod.  Fr.  Lib. 
xxv.;  Eclog.  ii.  p.  510,  foil.),  and  the  practice  must 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Carthaginian?. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  natives.  The  whole  of  the  soot  bon  coast  of 
Spain  bad  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind ; it  fur- 
nished all  the  productions  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  rich  silver 
mines,  the  working  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  days.  Hamilcar  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced there  a regular  and  systematic  mode  ef 
mining,  and  this  led  him,  or  his  son-  in-law,  to  build 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  (CartEayena).  While 
the  Carthaginians  thus  gained  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a population  of  milliuo*  which 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  faith  less 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Panic  War ; they  were  enabled  to  raise  armies 
in  Spain  just  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  country. 
The  Romans  no  donbt  observed  these  proceedings 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  not  prevent 
them,  as  long  as  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  stood  on  their 
frontiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Senwa 
and  Boians."  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Homan  History, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  69.)  It  was  in  the  year  u.  c.  237  that 
Hamilcar  commenced  this  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out au  ultimate  design,  unless  he  is  grossly  mis- 
represented by  Polybius  and  Livy,  of  founding  for 
his  bouse  an  empire  in  Spain,  in  case  the  Anti- Bar- 
cine  faction  should  prevail  at  Carthage.  [Car- 
thago Nova.]  For  eight  years  he  carried  on 
his  plan  with  great  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extended  the  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  so  that  it  included  the  whole  of 
A ndalucia,  and  pretty  well  all  Murcia.  On  his 
death,  u.  c.  229,  he  left  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  years,  till  he 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  B.  c.  221,  and  left  its 
fulfilment  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Hannibal.  Mean- 
while the  Homans,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  interfere.  Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  making  a separate  treaty,  not  with 
Cartilage,  but  with  Hasdrubal  himself  (as  a sort  of 
supplement  to  the  existing  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Ibcras  (Ebro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
state*,  n.  c.  228.  (Polyb.  iii.  27  ; Liv.  xxi.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  13).  Tiiat  the  latter  expression,  even  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
be  more  thau  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Homan  anna  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberus, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  iu  the  country.  The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  close  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  uf  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ; and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
on  the  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
effect  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  Saguntum.  a city 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  C&rtha- 
ginians,  but  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  [Saoun- 
tum.]  The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Romans  with  the  peninsula.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Saguntum  was  in  alliance  with  Rome  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Tarraco. 

3.  The  Second  Iconic  War. — When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  Scipio,  n.e.  218, 
tlie  bold  resolution,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneins,  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a struggle,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spaniards  themselves,  which  lasted  almost 
200  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  tlie  Camtabki  and  As- 
ti'rks,  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  details,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  as  a part  of  the  Second  Punic  War : tlie  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  b.  c.  218 — 212;  the  almost  romantic  expe- 
dition of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  New 
Carthage,  210  [Cartiiaoo  Nova],  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  B.c. 
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206,  which  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a Ro- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  — 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia , Valencia,  Murcia. 
and  Andalucia,  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetors ; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ; and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  effects  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a most  important  influence  on  Spain.  “ The 
legions  remained  there  for  a number  of  years,  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  legions  were  dis- 
j banded,  many  soldiers  would  remain  in  Spain, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a country  to  which  they  had 
become  stranger*.”  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Roman 
History,  voL  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiberian 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
i ante  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.  (Liv.  xxiiL  21,  xxix.  3 ; Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Roman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  os  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  mode  upon  them  from 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)  To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Celtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  lie  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  os  to  win  their  hearts,  b.  c.  184. 
(Appian,  Hisp.  41  ; Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ; Plutarch,  Cat. 
10;  Flor.  iL  17.)  Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  observed  in  his  Lectures,  the  wars  of 
Rome  in  Spain  give  constant  illustrations  of  that 
point  which  (like  most  others)  is  still  conspicuous 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  personal  influence,  which  often  proved  a correc- 
tive to  their  bilter  jealousy  of  foreigners.  “ It  is 
indeed  surprising”  (he  says,  vol.  iL  p.  209)  “ to  see 
how  a Roman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
those  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  tlie 
authority  of  Rome  for  a time,  until  fresh  acts  of 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment,”  Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
brothers,  who  concluded  a fierce  war,  in  which  tlie 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Celtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Roman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.  By  this  peace  the  Roman  power 
became  established  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Arra- 
gon,  and  the  E.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  b.  c.  179.  (Polyb.  ap  Strab.  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;  Liv.  xl.  49,  et  seq.,  xli.  3;  Appian, 
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Hisp.  43 ; Flor.  L e.  Celtiberi.)  From  this  time 
it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  paucity  of  materials, 
to  give  a consecutive  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ; nor  would  the  details  be  very  inter- 
esting. The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
with  various  tribes,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Vaccaki  and  the  Lusitani;  what 
was  gained  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  general 
being  generally  put  to  hazard  by  the  cupidity  and 
oppressions  of  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
War  (n.  c.  171),  the  domination  of  Rome  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moun- 
tainous region*  of  the  uorth,  and  tire  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  centre.  In  b.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
[Cki.tibkkia],  drove  the  Ccltiberians  into  ope* 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fu  Ivins  Nobilior  made  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  them.  (Liv.  Epit. 
lib.  xlvii ; Appian,  Hisp.  44 — 47.)  The  consul  of 
the  neat  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  Morcelius, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanions.  But 
his  moderation  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
his  successor  in  the  consul-hip.  L.  Licinius  Lucullus 
(b.  c.  151),  who  reuewed  tl»e  war  with  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  success,  against- 
a part  of  the  Celtiberians ; but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaccaei  and  Cantabki, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxv.  3,  4;  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii ; Appian, 
Hisp.  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
years,  b.  c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  “ the  First  Celtiberian  War,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  war  of  Xumantia,  which 
was,  in  fact,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Rome  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  (b.  c.  149).  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  of  Lucullus  and  the  praetor  Gallia  had 
nude  for  the  two  armies  of  Spain  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathus,  which  was 
only  finished  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
b.  c.  138.  [Lusitania.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  river  Durius  I 
( Douro ) into  the  country  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  os  far  as  the  Minins  (.1  linho), 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  have  been  perma 
nent.  [Gallaecia.] 

Meanw  hile  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  province, 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  tliat  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stern  resolution  of  the  younger  Scipio  African  us.  In 
b.  c.  143  Q.  Coecilius  Metellas  Macedonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
had  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  Epit. 
liii.;  Yal.  Max.  ix.  3.  § 7,  vii.  4.  § 5,  iii.  2.  § 21; 
Appian,  Iiitp.  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  reverses  of 
his  successor  Q.  Poinpeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
history  of  Numantla,  whose  fall  and  destruction 
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established  the  Roman  dominion  in  Central  Spa: a. 
b.  c.  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  except  the 
subjection  of  the  Cantabki  and  Astures.  which 
was  effected  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  25.  (See  lbs 
articles:  the  Wars  of  Sertorius  and  those  of  Cafear 
belong  to  the  internal  history  of  Home ; and  ooiy  de- 
serve notice  here  on  account  of  their  effect  in  still  far- 
ther consolidating  the  Roman  power  in  the  peninsula.) 

The  Romans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  established 
in  the  south  and  east;  and  in  tbe  centre  the  const  on: 
presence  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  settlement*  ct 
Roman  veterans,  hod  necessarily  exerted  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives, 
besides  infusing  into  the  population  no  small  share 
of  Roman  blood  And,  during  tl>e  whole  penod  of 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people:  we  bear  only  of 
one  invasion  by  barbarians,  that  ctf  the  Cumbrl 
who.  after  their  great  victory  over  Manlius  and 
Caepio  (b.  c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  manner  fur  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  c.  104.  103).  until  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Celtiberians  induced  them 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a permanent  conquest,  and  u» 
retire  from  the  peninsula.  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom. 
Hut.  voL  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Romanising  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  foundation  of  many  and  very  con- 
siderable colonies,  as,  for  example,  Caesar  Augusta 
{Zaragoza),  Emerita  Augusta  {Merida),  Fax 
Julia  {Beja),  Pax  Augusta  {BadajasX  Legh* 
Vii.  Gemin a {Leon),  and  others.  These  cities  were 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Roman 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  ruins 
•till  remain. 

The  system  of  internal  communication  also,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  early  us  R.  c.  124  (Polvb. 
iii.  39 ; Freinsbeim.  Svppl.  Liv.  lxi.  72),  and  further 
developed  by  Potnpey’s  military  roods  over  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist.  iii.  p.  820,  Cart).  was 
n ode  tolerably  complete  by  Augustus.  Thus  tbe 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  over  tlie 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land ; so  that,  by  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  Turdetoni  in  the  S-,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetis  in  general,  had  been  entirely 
converted  to  Roman  manners  (r«Af«es  sis  rbr  P»- 
naiotv  ptTaS4S\rjyreu  rp&tror),  and  they  h*4  even 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Most  of  them  had 
I obtained  the  civitas  Latina,  and  hod  received  Roman 
settlers;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  being  ail 
Romans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  condition 
were  called  Togati;  and  among  these  were  incloded 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  hod  been  regarded  as  the 
wildest  (37jpia>5«<rraroi)  of  all  (Strab.  in.  p.  151); 
that  is,  of  all  tbe  tribes  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Strabo  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  tbe  northern  mountains  long  after  re- 
tained those  fierce  rugged  manners  which  led  Juvenal 
towrite(<Sai.viii.  1 19)  '‘HorridavitandaestHispania.9 

Having  thus  become  more  thoroughly  Human 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Italy,  Spain  funil-bed 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  Rome,  such  as  the  poet  Lucan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pompom  us  Mela,  Quintilian. 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  Political  Divisions  and  Constitution 

UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  two  provinces  of  Hither  and  Further 
Spain.  — The  provincial  constitution  dates  hum 
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the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
is.  c.  205 ; and  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  two  parts,  which  appears 
already  to  have  been  used  as  a geographical 
distinction,  was  made  a part  of  the  political  con- 
stitution; so  that  the  peninsula  formed,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  two*  provinces, 
the  eastern,  called  Hispania  Citerior  4m6s 
'law avia  or  Ttfij pla),  and  the  western  called  Hia- 
i»ania  Ulterior  {ri  4kt6s  or  ffo»  I.),  the  words 
dvrus  and  4kt6s  having  reference  to  the  river 
Ibkkus  {Ebro)  which  was  at  first  adopted  as  the 
natural  boundary.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  73  ; Cic.  pro  Leg.  Afanil.  12  ; pro  Font.  56.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  18,  xxx.  30,  xxxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16  : 
Plin.  iii.  1.  a 2;  Tac.  Atm.  iv.  13;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
The  boundary,  however,  was  drawn  differently  at 
different  times ; so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  {B.  C. 

i.  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  far  as  the 
Saltus  Castulonknsis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Baktis  ( Guadalquivir );  and  after- 
wards the  boundary  was  drawn  from  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  later  still  to  the  town  of  Urci  ( Almeria ),  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsula  (Cha- 
ridkmi  Pr.;  C.  de  Gaia),  or  even  to  Murgis,  a 
little  further  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.v. 
TffTjpiui ; Strab.  /.  c. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  ii.  23.)  Polybius,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  distinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  boundary  near 
Saguntum ; but  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ebro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
17 ; comp.  Saguntum  ; see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  ’HptpooKoiruov  ; Strab.  iii.  p.  148  ; Plut. 
Sertor.  3).  Other  writers  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36  ; Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  Little  Spain  {'law avia  ntyd\ij  and  pucpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Charax,  ad  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23  ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Itrwavlai).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
pli rases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  Utter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  Administration  before  Augustus. — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  ordinem  (Liv.  xxviii.  38;  xxix.  13, 
xxxi.  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  1 2 fasces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
xxxiii.  26  ; Duker.  ad  Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  xxxix.  29  ; 
Drakenborch.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  b.c.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain  ; two  legions  in 
each  province  (comp  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tar- 
kaco,  and  afterwards  also  Carthago  Nova  ; that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Corduba.  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provinces  of  Tarraconensis , Bae- 

* Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  names  II  is- 
paniae  and  'ISrjpiau  ; and  also  duae  Hispaniae,  Cic. 
U tup.  tit. 
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tica.and  Lusitania. — Already  in  the  time  of  Jnlius 
Caesar  we  find  a distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  SE.  of  the  Anas  ( Gun - 
diana ),  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pompeiua,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions;  Petreiua,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  Caatulonensis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions ; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lusi- 
tani,  on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  {B.  C.  i. 
38.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  sett  lenient 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Baetica 
and  Lusitania,  while  Hispania  Citerior  * was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
after  its  old  capital  Taraco.  (Appian,  Ilisp. 
3,  102;  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  12;  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23:  the  phrase  tres  Hispaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap,  Marini,  ii.  p.785:  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Administration.  — Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caesaris  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Suet.  Aug.  27;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
legions.  HU  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraco, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Corduba;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lusitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  procuratores 
Caesaris. 

5.  Concent  us  Juridici. — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conventus  juridici,  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a chief  city,  to  which  the  conventus  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  basis  of  his  description, 
14  courentus  in  all;  of  which  Tarr acorn- rises  hart 
7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3;  as  follows  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35):  — 

(1) .  The  7 conventus  of  Tarraconensis  were 
those  of  Carthago  Nova,  Tarraco,  Ca&sar- 
augusta,  Clunia,  Lucub  Alglsti,  Bracara 
Augusta,  and  probably  Asturica  Augusta;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  islands.  [Balkares  Insulae.] 
These  7 conventus  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  {contributas  aliis)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  coloniae,  13  oppida  cicium  Romano- 
rum  (i.  e.  with  the  full  Roman  citizenship),  18  La- 
tinorum  veterum  (i.  e.  with  the  jus  Latii),  1 foe  de- 
rat orum  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
stipendiaria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2) .  The  4 conventus  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Corduba,  Astigi,  and  Hispaus,  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9 coloniae,  8 muni- 


* The  name  H.  Citerior  still  continued  to  Ire 
used;  and  so,  though  less  commonly,  was  that  of  II. 
Ulterior , sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  n, 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  “ Ulterior  ap- 
pellate, eadem  Baetica  ....  Ulterior  in  duas,  per  lon- 
gitudinem,  provincias  dividitur.”  Perhaps,  however, 
i the  first  words  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
I rope  begitu  with  11.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
[ positively  implying  the  full  equivalence  of  the  names.) 
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cipia,  29  with  the  Latin  franchise  (Lmtio  antiqni- 
tus  donate),  6 free  ( libertate  donate ),  7 allied  (/or- 
der* donate ),  120  stipendiaries.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3). 

(3).  Lusitania  had  for  the  head-quarters  of  its 
3 run ven tua,  the  cities  of  Emkkita  Avgusta,  Pax 
Julia,  and  Scalabis;  at  which  justice  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  peoples  of  46  towns,  including  5 
colimiae , 1 municipium  civium  Romanorum , 3 with 
the  Latin  franchise  ( Laiii  antojui),  and  36  stipen- 
diaria.  ( Plin.  xxi.  a.  35.) 

Further  particulars,  including  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  coanted  up,  are  given  under 
Baktica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarkaconensis. 

6.  Change*  after  Augustus.  — Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniard*  for  the  readiness  with  which 
tlie/  espoused  bis  cause  by  conferring  the  Jut  Latii 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  (Tac .list.  iii.  53, 
70;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4;  coins  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  Hi.spama,  ap.  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  33S.) 

Long  before  the  new  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  Constantine,  tlie  subdivision  of  Tarra- 
conensis  had  begun  by  the  erection  of  Gallabcia 
and  Astukia  into  a Provincia  Caesar  is  under  the 
Antonir.es,  perhaps  even  under  Hadrian.  (Orelli, 
Inner.  No.  77.)  Under  Coostantiue,  Spain,  with  it* 
island*,  and  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  Mauretania,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7 provinces  of  Baktica,  Lusitania, 
Galiakcia,  Takracoxknsis,  Carthagintensis, 
Insulae  Balkares,  and  Tixgitana,  which  had 
for  tlieir  respective  capital*,  Hispalis,  Emkrita, 
Bracaka,  Caksaraugusta,  Carthago  Nova, 
Palma,  and  Ting  I a.  Of  these  7 provinces  the 
first  3 were  governed  by  Consults,  the  other  4 by 
Praesides;  and  all  were  subject  to  the  I 'i  cart  us 
Ihspaniarum,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefectus  Prat- 
torio  Galliot.  (S.  Rufus,  Ilrec.  5;  Mot.  Dig.  Occ. 
c.  20;  Hocking,  AnnoL  ad  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  Zasitn. 
ii.  32,  33;  Cod.  Theod.  L.  v.  et  lxi.)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vic&rius  Uispauiae  were  3 military 
governors  ( comitts , Cod.  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &c.). 

7.  To  complete  thia  summary  of  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  we  subjoin  a tabular  list,  from 
Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  322),  of  the  Peoples  and 
Districts  of  the  Several  Provinces,  a*  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authorities : — 

[See  next  page.] 

V.  Descriptive  Geography  for  the  Time 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

1.  Position  and  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  lias  passed  under  our  review,  it  lias  been 
seen  that  two  leading  facts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
torical  research;  namely,  that  it  was  the  western- 
most country  of  Europe*,  and  that  it  was  not  (a* 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fancied)  an  island, 
but  bad  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
of  Liguria.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a doubt,  even  among  the  poets, 

* This  involved  its  being  the  W.-most  country  of 
the  known  world,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  from  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolemy,  all  of  whom  believed  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  fall  off  to  the  SE.  either  at  once  from 
the  Straits,  or  from  a point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  [Libya.]  Of  course,  we  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fortunatae  In- 
sulae and  the  semi-fabulous  Atlantis. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagination  to  a time 
when  the  separation  was  effected  by  superhuman 
power.  [Hekculis  Columnar.]  The  early  ko-^w- 
ledge  of  the  Straits  led  necessarily  to  some  know- 
ledge of  the  ocean  which  lies  beyond  them  [At- 
lanticux  Mare];  and  we  have  seen  that,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C.  S.  Vincent).  The  campaigns  in  Lmdlania  gave 
them  a general  idea  of  the  W.  coast ; and  the  Can- 
tabrian War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  for  the 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  coast,  united  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  tine 
S.  of  Gaol,  to  complete  the  true  notion  of  the  general 
form  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  described  by 
Arnold  -“The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pyrenees, 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy.”  (Arnold,  History  of 
tonne,  vol.  iiL  p.  391.)  This  (useage  is  quoted  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  form  in  which  it  put*  the 
general  idea  of  the  object ; but  we  may  venture  to 
improve  the  details,  by  observing,  that  a modern 
polygonal  bastion  might  be  a better  image,  and  that 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geographer  than  by  the  modem 
historian,  as  “ the  isthmus  ” — not  of  the  Pyrenees — 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  “ kennud 
in  between  the  two  Gallic  gnlfs  ” (Strabo,  as  already 
quoted*);  and  it  is  t cithin  this  isthmus  that  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fortification,  to 
cover  the  whole  peninsula  which  lies  beyond  them. 
(Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127 ; Agathem.  ii.  p.  36.) 

These  general  views  were  held  by  the  gcogra{«hers 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  with  some  interesting 
differences  as  to  details.  They  all  describe  the  country 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing out  from  thence.  Mela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  W.  coast ; Strabo,  io 
the  proportion  of  3 to  5.  Strabo  compares  it  to  the 
hide  of  a beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towards  the 
E.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaul  (K«Avudj ; Strab.  ii. 
p.  127,  iii.  pp.  137,  138,  comp.  ii.  pp.  119, 120;  Ifion. 
Per.  287 ; Eusth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  285;  Mela,  ii.  6,  iiL  l; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsula  os  a four-sided  figure, 
of  which  the  E.  side  was  formed  by  the  Pyrenees, 
which  he  believed  to  lie  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the 
Rhine;  from  their  extremities  the  N.  coast  ran  out 
to  the  Pr.  Nekium  (C*.  Finisterrt ),  and  the  S.  coast 

* This  correction  may  appear  trifling  to  some : 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minute 
accuracy  in  descriptive  geography,  the  point  is  really 
an  imjiortant  one.  The  cliain  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
not,  as  people  often  think,  perfectly  continuous  from 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  E^  at  C.  de  Crrus, 
above  the  gulf  of  Rosas , it  maintains  an  unbroken 
line,  penetrable  only  by  difficult  mountain  passes, 
till  it  almost  touches  the  bay  of  Biscay ; but, 
iastead  of  actually  reaching  the  sea,  the  mam 
chain  continues  its  westward  course,  parallel  to  the 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  lateral  spurs  to  the  ocost. 
and  thus  leaving  a pass  which  has  proved  in  all 
ages  the  vulnerable  point  in  tlie  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
actual  chain  were  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Spain,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  including  tiui- 
pusgoa,  Biscay,  Santander,  the  Asturias,  and  part 
of  Gatlicia,  would  belong  physically  to  France. 
[See  further,  under  Pyrenaju  M.J 
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Strabo. 

Mela. 

Plinius. 
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I.  BAETICA. 

1 

MastianL 

Bastuli.  ) 

Bostetani,  and 

Bastetani. 

Bastetani. 

Bastitani.  j 

Turduli,  W.  of 

Turduli 

Tunletani. 

Iberi  Montani. 

Turdetania. 

the  Pillars. 

Baeturui,  including 

TurdulL 

Bacturia. 

E.  Turduli, 

Celtic!. 

W.  CelticL 

II.  LUSITANIA. 

Lusitani. 

Cuneus. 

Lusitania. 

Lusitania. 

Turdetani. 

CelticL 

Turduli. 

Turduli. 

Celtic!. 

Lusitania. 

Lusitaui. 

III.  TARRACOXENSIS. — A.  SE.  Coast  from  SW.  to  NE. 

Oretani. 

Bastuli.  *1 

Bastitani. 

Bostetani. 

Mavit&nia.  V 

Aeletani.  ) 

Dcitania.  J 

Sidetani.  j 

Contest  ania. 

Contestani. 

Ilergetes. 

Edetania. 

Edetani. 

Indigetes. 

Ilergaones. 

llercaones. 

Isacetani.  ) 

Coeaetaaia. 

Lartoieaetae.  j 

Ilergetes. 

Laletani. 

Laletani. 

Indigetes. 

Indigetes. 

B.  On  the  Borders  of  Baktica  and  Lusitania  — SE.  to  NW. 

Oclades. 

Bastuli.  ) 

Bastitani. 

Mentcsani.  j 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Vet  tones. 

Vettones. 

Vet  tones. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Csllsici. 

Gallaeci. 

Cal  lain.  I 

Braecarii.  V 

Grovii. 

Lucenscs.  J 

CelticL 

Celtid. 

Artabri. 

Artabri. 

C.  N.  Coast,  from  W.  to  E. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Aat  tires. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Orgcnotnesci. 

Caristi. 

Varduli. 

Varduli. 

Varduli. 

Vascones. 

Vascones. 

Vaacones. 

D.  At  tiik  Foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  NW.  to  SE. 

Cerretani. 

Cerretani. 

Ilergetes. 

Jaccetani. 

Lacetani. 

Cerretani. 

Ilergetes. 

Ausetani. 

Indigetes. 

E.  In  the  Centre  of  Spain. 

Ve  rones. 

In  the  AT. 

In  the  N. 

Celtiberi ; 

TurmodigL 

Murbogi. 

including 

Carietes. 

Pclendones. 

Arevaci,  and 

Venncnses. 

Arevacae. 

Lusones. 

In  Ike  S. 

In  Ike  S. 

Celtiberi.  1 

Carpetani. 

Arevaci.  V 

Celtiberi. 

Pelendones.J 

Lobetani. 

Jn  the  E. 

Jaccetani. 

Castellani. 

Ausetani. 
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to  the  Pr.  Sacrum*,  and  the  fourth  side  by  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  aod  S.,  between  the  two  head- 
lands named,  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Strmb.  in.  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin,  xliv.  1.)  When  others  call  it 
triangular  they  probably  reckon  the  whole  N.  side, 
along  the  Pyrenees  and  X.  coast,  as  one,  which  is 
tnore  accurate.  (Oros.  L 2 ; Aeth.  liter.  Cosmog.  p.  43, 
ed.  Simler.)  Its  true  form  may  be  regarded,  by  a 
rough  process  of  estimation,  as  a trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Creus  to  C.  Finisterre, 
on  the  X. ; from  C.  Finisterre  to  C.  S.  Vincent,  on 
the  W. ; from  C.  S.  Vincent  to  C.  de  Goto,  oo  the  S.; 
and  from  C.  de  Gata  to  C.  Creus,  on  the  E. : but,  by 
drawing  intermediate  lines  from  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
varied. 

2.  Boundaries.  — No  country  which  is  not  insular 
lias  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain : namely, 
on  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancieot  writers),  the  Mediterranean 
[Mark  Internum];  on  the  rest  of  the  the  W., 
and  part  of  the  X.  sides,  the  Atlantic  [Atlaxticum 
Mark]  ; and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N.side  (the  E. 
aide  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers), the  Pyrenees 
[Pykkxaki  M.].  Different  names  were  applied  to 
the  sea*  which  washed  tlie  coasts  (the  bays  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows:  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  S.  coast  was  called  Balkari- 
cctm  Mare  and  Iberictm  Mare;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast,  Ixtkrxum  Mare  specifically;  then 
came  the  Straits  of  Gades  or  Hercules  [Gaditakum 
Fketum];  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  G adit  anus  Ocean  its,  and  that  along 
the  X.  coast  Cantabricum  Mare. 

3.  Size. — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36° 
1'  and  43°  45'  X.  laL,  and  between  long.  3°  20'  E. 
and  9°  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  X.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including  the 
Balearic  isles,  about  171.300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  anothcr.f  Eratosthenes  made  the  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5 days’  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3000  stadia ; and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  i.  p 64,  ii.  p.  106).  Arterai- 
dorus  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  Pillars.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148.)  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  Xew  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Einporinm,  1600 
stadia  (Polvb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  ii.  p.  106);  the  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  be  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1 600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a copyist  to  agree  with  the  1 600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a straight  line , 6000  stadia,  and 
be  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greatest  length : else- 


* Elsewhere,  however  (ii.  p.  128),  he  makes  the  S. 
coast  end  at  Calpk,  Gibraltar, 
t N.  B.  10  stadia  = 1 geog.  mile. 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  that  part  at  the 
S.  coast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  follows : fnan 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus. about  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pyrenees.  1600: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  cna.it.  be 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  least,  namely  along  the 
Pyrenees.  3000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  106, 127,  128. 
iii.  pp.  137,  156.) 

Pliny  quotes  various  statements,  according  to 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  ML  P-, 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1100,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Piia. 
iii.  1.  s.  2.  3.  s.  4 ; iv.  21.  s.  35).  Ptolemy  places 
Ilispania  between  3°  and  9°  long,  and  36°  and  46c 
lat  (ii.  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  geographers  founded  their  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  almost  entirely  on  the  itin- 
erary measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coast.  Promontories,  and  Bays. 
— A glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  show  at  Mice 
twelve  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  oua.4.  is 
that  formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Pyrenes  Prom.  (t6  rijj  nt/prrTjv  &*per)  cr 
Veneris  Prom,  or  Pyrexaea  Venls  (to  ’A <ppo- 
b to  toe,  iepbr  ttjj  Uvpriraias  'A$>po5ir7jO-  a moun- 
tainous headland,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Cervaria  (Cerrera)  or  Por- 
tus  Veneris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Rhoda  and 
Kmuoriae  (Bay  of  Rosas ) on  the  Su;  its  name 
being  obtained  from  a temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxvi.  19  ; StTab.  iv.  pp.  178,  181  ; 
Mela,  ii.  5.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Prom  the  S. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  preserves  a pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a little  S.  of  Bajktxo 
(Barcelona'),  whence  it  forms  a very  large  hay, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
Diaxium  (C.  5.  Martin ),  running  far  out  to  the 
cast.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  large  bay  are 
Tarraco  and  the  delta  of  the  Iberus;  its  lower 
part,  from  about  40°  N.  lat.,  forms  the  Sicboxex- 
hi s Six  us  (G.  of  la/encja),  facing  the  east.  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  E.  of  Carthago 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  conspicuous  headland  of 
Saturxi  Pr.  (C.  de  Palos):  and  the  hay  between 
them  was  called  Illicit  an  us  Sinus  ( B . of  Ali- 
cante). Proceeding  SW.  from  the  Saturm  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Ciiaridkmi  Pr.  (C.  de  Gata).  run- 
ning out  far  to  the  S.  and  funning  the  turning 
point  from  the  E.  to  the  S»  coast : between  this 
and  the  former  lay  the  Massiexus  Six  us,  which 
has  no  specific  modern  name.  These  are  the  four 
great  headlands  and  the  three  large  bays  of  the  E. 
coast. 

Doubling  tbe  C hand  cm  i Pr.  and  passing  by 
the  comparatively  small  t’RCiTAxrs  Sinus  (G.  of 
Almeria),  upon  which  tbe  boundary  between  Tar- 
mconensia  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  tbe  coast, 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a straight  line  to  Malaga 
(Malaga'),  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  M. 
of  the  B&etis  forms  the  western)  at  the  base  at  the 
great  triangular  projection  of  the  S.  coast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Gaditanum  or  Uerculeum  Fric- 
tum  (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  The  E.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  headlands  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [Herculis  Columnar1, 
of  which  the  one  on  the  European  side,  so  celebrated 
under  the  names  of  Calf*  and  Gibraltar,  forms 


oogle 
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the  termination  of  the  Mediterranean  eoMt  of  Spain.*  ' 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  a head- 
la  ml,  named,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  after  a temple  which  stood  upon  it, 
Juxoxis  Pr.,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards;  its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  long  forgotten,  but,  even 
in  a work  like  this,  a tribute  must  be  paid  to  titc 
p lories  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  Proceeding  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  Gades,  we  coine  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Baktis  ( Guadalquivir ),  marked  by 
the  Cakpioxis  Turris  ( Chipiona ).  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a bay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  month  of  the  Ax  as  (Guadiana), 
where  the  coast  of  Baetica  terminates,  and  that  of 
Lumtaxia  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  8.  coast 
of  Lusitania  is  the  projection  called  Cuxkus  {C.  de 
& Maria);  and  about  1|°  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  S.  Vincent),  where,  as  at 
•Trafalgar,  ancient  sanctity  is  eclipsed  by  modern 
glory. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitania  is  so  straight  as  to 
form  no  Urge  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montory S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  named 
Barrarium  pR.f  of  Strabo  {C.  Espichel) ; then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  tlie  whole  coast,  the  Magxum  Pit.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  {C.  da  Roca) ; and  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  Luxae  or  Luxauium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy  | 
(C\  Carroeiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  month  ot  the  Durius  (Douro)  the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallakcla  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
far  N.  as  the  Mixius  ( Minhu ),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  conic  to  the 
extreme  NW.  comer  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
CUM  or  Nkrium  {C.  de  Finisterre),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a “ datum  line”  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  lat.  The 
former  runs  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Cape 
{C.  S.  Vincent ),  just  outside  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus:  while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  8.  of)  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.  J The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 

* The  Cape  of  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
deuote  one  and  the  same  headland,  viz.  the  C.  Es- 
pichel ; and  the  next,  Pr.  Luxak,  may  be  the  C. 
da  Roca. 

J For  the  sake  of  those  who  find  snch  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsula  in  general.  Taking 
Tolbtum  {Toledo),  as  a centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat.  intersect  a very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  peninsula  into  four  quarters,  the  lengths  and 
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above  the  datum  line  of  43°  N.  lat  is  made  at  once 
from  the  Pr.  Nerium,  whence  the  coast  runs  NE. 
up  to  the  Coru  or  Trileucum  Pr.  (C.  Ortegal ), 
which  forms  the  extieme  N.  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  E.,  bat  with  a gradual  declination  to 
the  8.,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Okaso  {C.  del 
Higuer),  at  its  E.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statement*  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  their  several  places,  according  to  the 
trne  figure  of  the  coast : further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny's  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
immediately  above  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  is 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Ahtabri. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  islands  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
E.  of  C.  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianiuin),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Baleakes,  Pitt- 
u&ae.] 

5.  The  Interior , with  its  Mountains  and  Rivers. 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a more  striking  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Spain  ; and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderstand  them.  A single  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  off  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Duuro,  Tagus, 
G uadi  ana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  chain, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  E.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
tho  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ebro ; and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  E.  side  of  this  basin,  a great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S.,  forms  on  its  E.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  NE.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  very  obvious  ; but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a clear  outline  of  the  structure 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  another  element : one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  bnt  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  its 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
contending  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  struggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that  a right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
Arnold: — “Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a huge  tower 
of  table-land,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 

breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  not  their 
| areas)  are  nearly  equal. 
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the  top  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which 
overhangs  Edinburgh.’’  (History  of  Rome , vol.  iii. 
p.  391.)  The  elevation  of  this  central  table-land  is, 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  table- land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  so  great  as  to  comprehend 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  the  qua- 
drangle formed  by  the  parallels  of  38°  and  43°  N. 
lat.  and  the  meridians  of  1°  and  8°  W.  long.  Its 
boundaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strikingly  defined 
by  the  continuous  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains 
called  respectively  the  Mountains  of  Asturias  [Vas- 
co* I'M  Salti's,  and  VnrDius  M.]  and  the  Sierra 
Morena.  On  the  E.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  E.  maritime  district  is  effected  by 
a less  perfectly  continuous  series  of  high  lands  and 
mountain  ridges,  called  by  the  ancients  Idubeda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Okospeda  in  tbe  S. ; and  on  the 
\V.  it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a declination  more  or  less  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extre- 
mities, till  at  last  their  W.  slopes  fall  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  valleys  and  terraces  of  Portugal. 
[Comp.  Lusitania.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
traverse  the  table-land  tbe  most  important  is  that 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
minates in  C.  da  Roca  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  (where  it  was  called  Hermi- 
xi  us  M. : no  specific  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  the  northern 
contains  the  river  basin  of  the  Douro  [Durius],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table -land  of  Old  Castile  and 
Leon ; the  southern,  or  table-land  of  New  Castile 
and  Estremadura , is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  Tagus 
[Tagus]  and  the  Guadiana  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  like  a platform  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  as  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  N.  maritime  district  forms  the 
mu-row  strip  along  the  bay  of  Biscay,  which  w ns 
peopled  by  tribes  as  rugged  as  itself.  [Astures. 
Cantabri,  Gallaecia.]  Tbe  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table- land  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  and  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  of  two  parts ; the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [Iberus],  which  lies  much  lower 
than  tbe  central  table-land,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea  ; and  the  E.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Cartilage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a triangular  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

• The  northernmost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
under  this  description  : its  course  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a number  of  branches,  by  which 
iv  subsides  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the  mountain 
region  of  Gallicia. 
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New  Carthage  and  the  C.  de  Palos , its  E.  side 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  its  W.  ride 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  tbe  central  table- 
land ; and  answering  to  the  provinces  of  Catakmia, 
Arragon,  with  the  S.  part  of  Navarre,  Valencia, 
and  parts  of  New  Castile  and  Murcia, 

Tlie  S.  district  is  of  still  far  greater  importance, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  to  a great  degree, 
a country  by  itself,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  tbe 
peninsula;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  and 
historically  a separate  country  daring  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Spanish  history.  This 
country — the  Taktkssis  and  Baetica  of  tbe 
ancients,  the  Andalucia  of  modern  geography — is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  [Mari anus  Mons],  on  tbe  &. 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  [Bae- 
tis],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  but  inclosed  on 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  named, 
from  iheir  snowy  summits,  the  Sierra  Nevada  [lu- 
pula],  which  sink  down  to  tbe  S.  coast  by  tbe  in- 
termediate chain  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  form  oo  tbe 
N.  the  plain  of  Granada.  On  the  E.  side,  the  valley 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  ranges  which 
run  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sderra  Nevada  and 
the  Sierra  Morena  to  one  another  and  to  the  chain  of 
Orospeda  on  the  W.  border  of  the  eastern  district.  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  those  called  the  Cas- 
tulonensis  Saltus  and  the  Argkntarius  Mono. 

While  thus  separated  by  mountains  from  the  rest 
of  Spain,  A ndalttcia  lies  perfectly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean, — a fact  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  as  well  as  its 
modem  history.  No  one  who  rightly  appreciates  this 
fact  will  wonder  that  it  was  a Phoenician  dependency 
while  all  tbe  rest  of  Spain  was  still  barbarian,  nor 
that  it  was  united  to  Morocco  nnder  the  later  Roman 
empire,  under  tbe  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  nor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  have  so  long  sur- 
vived the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  Spain. 

To  sum  up  this  description.  For  the  purposes  of 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  fonr  main  parts : — (1.)  The  central 
table  land,  with  the  W.  coast,  containing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  [Anas]  : 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Gallaecia,  Asturia,  and  Cantabria  : 
(3.)  The  valley  of  tbe  Iberus,  and  the  E.  coast: 
(4.)  Baetica,  or  Andalucia, 

The  details  respecting  the  mountains  and  rivers 
which  have  been  mentioned,  os  well  as  the  lists  nf 
many  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  this  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names,  and  nnder  those  de- 
scribing the  three  provinces  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  the  peninsula. 

VI.  Climate  and  Productions. 

The  diversities  in  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  are 
attended  with  a corresponding  variety  of  climate ; so 
that  Spain,  though  the  southernmost  country  of  Eu- 
rope, lias,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  nearly  all 
tbe  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  : — “ Andalucia,  the  southernmost  part,  is 
almost  identical  with  ancient  Baetica,  and,  as  is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a country  quite  different 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . . While  Valencia  is  fiat 
and  well  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Andalucia 
and  Granada  are  countries  matured  by  the  sun  in 
the  highest  degree;  they  are  scarcely  European,  but 
almost  like  tropical  countries.  Tbe  eastern  division, 
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or  the  country  of  the  Iberus,  if  we  examine  its 
northern  parts,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  already  greatly 
resembles  a northern  country.  Valencia  stands  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Tagus  is  throughout  a table- land,  very  high  at  its 
commencement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  far 

as  the  frontier  of  Portugal Between  the  Sierra 

Morena  and  the  Douro  we  liave  the  Urge  plain  of 
Kstremadura,  which  is  fertile  but  unhealthy,  and 
perfectly  hat  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
bitable on  account  of  its  drought  and  barrenness. 
The  southern  parts  of  Castile  are  productive,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  valley  into  Portugal  changes 
its  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich  : 
it  still  contains  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a beautiful  hilly  country.”  (Lectures  on  Ancient 
Kthnography  and  Geography , vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a brief  passage  on  the  subject,  well 
worth  quoting  : — “ The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  Utitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  a southern  climate  ; while  some  of 
the  valleys  of  Andalucia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ; while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism.” 
(History  of  Rome , vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.) 

With  these  descriptions  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  well.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly- 
bius, Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (vol.  i.  pt.  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
who  mention  among  its  products,  coni,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pasturage,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
stones.  Baetica  was  famed  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Lusitania,  for  its  numerous  flocks;  Turde- 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  spartum,  from  which  cord- 
age was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peninsula  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  tins  precious  metals, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  also  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authorities  ap.  Ukert,  l c. : comp.  Baetica, 
Cabthaoo,  Caktiiago  Nova.) 

VII.  Population. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
very  difficult  subject  It  is  certain  tliat,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
human  family,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
linve  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  face  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a very  satisfactory  solution. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  mast  in  favour  with  modern  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra- 
tion of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
powered the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a great  extent,  forming  the  great  nation  of  the 
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I Crltiberi  ; bat  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
] peninsula.  (Herod,  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  I lisp.  2;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  Hi.  140.)  The  Celtiberiana 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Cki.ti- 
li kki. J The  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Celtica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a large 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  colonies  were  esta- 
blished by  t!»e  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phocacane,  Rho- 
dians, Zacyuthians,  Samians,  and  Massaliots  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  157,  159;  Mela,  Hi.  6 ; 
Plin.  v.  19.  b.  17);  besides  the  great  influx  of 
Romans  at  a later  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a few  eminent 
scholars,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows: — “Spain  is 
destined  by  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  form 
one  compact  state : no  one  can  liave  a doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a late  period,  though 
this  happened  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  distinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  O’aronne  to  the  Rhone) ; but 
ut  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  line 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommcdan  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, no  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus.  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  ride,  smaller  rivers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  Ebro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberiana.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Celtici  dwelt  in  Algarbia 
and  the  Portuguese  Estremadura , and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  Entre  Douro  e Min  ho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberiana  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  arc  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  latter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Pcridonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Celts  liad  immigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus;  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  and  across  the  Danul/e  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  far  less  difficult  for  them  to  enter  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  such  isolated 
parts  of  a nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a country 
by  immigration;  on  the  contrary,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  in  possession  of 
A quitania  and  Languedoc  at  a very  early  period ; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula? 
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It  is  probable,  nay  almost  evident,  that  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  themselves; 
and  this  opinion  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  tlie  Celts  in  Ammianos  Marcellinus,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  once  masters  of  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  but  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Horens,  snd  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rcin- 
fori-ed  by  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  supposition  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  ruins  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
may  have  capitulated  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  As  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  by  Germans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devonshire,  the  Britons, 
in  large  numbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  population,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  country  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  Iberus,  and  the  Iberians  only 
subdued  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtibcrians,  whose  character, 
however,  is  essentially  Iberian.”  ( Lectures  on 
Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography , vol.  ii. 
pp.  280,  281.) 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Straits  ; the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  East ; and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves*,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (Sail.  Jug.  18;  Strab. 
xv.  p.  687 ; Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11.  § 1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a more  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  (TVii- 
fung  der  U n ter  such  ungen  uber  die  Urbewobner 
Hisjxtniens  vermittelst  der  Bashschen  Sprache, 
Berlin,  1821  ; comp.  Freret,  Mem.  de  rAcad.  des 
Inner,  vol.  xviii.  p.  78  ; Hoffmann,  die  lberer  ina 
H 'tstem  tmd  Oaten , I^eipz.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberian  ; and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  been,  of  Homan,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  characteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticular, by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  sumnted  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words  ; — M The  grave  dresa  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Homan 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors : in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argu- 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  that  among  U» 
Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  reserving,  a 
dowry;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  beads  of 
the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  with  suitable  wive*.  (Strab.  uL 
p.  165.)  In  another  point,  the  great  different* 
between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  at**  m 
Iberia : the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple- 
hearted  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indo- 
mitable— fond  of  brigandage,  though  iocmpallr  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to 
almost  all  barbarians ; but  they  offer  a strong  cx<o- 
trast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  roost 
powerful  tribe  it  b recorded  that  their  ascendancy 
was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  tb«&e  of 
justice."  {Hist  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  396,  397.) 

The  different  tribes,  however,  were  distinguished 
by  very  different  degrees  of  character.  Tlie  Can- 
tabrians, and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  general, 
were  the  wildest  and  rudest  : the  Celtiberians. 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a very  noU* 
deposition  : the  Vaccaei  were  (under  the  Romans,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tur- 
detani  of  Baetica,  wljo  cultivated  science  and  had  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [Turdktaj*ia.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modern  Spaniards  bear 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  one  is, 
not  merely  the  disunion,  but  the  alienation  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  lias  made 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  mote 
helpless  dependents,  of  foreign  foes  or  friends,  whom 
they  have  afterwards  requited  with  internecine 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endurance  with  which 
they  have  fought  behind  walb,  as  attested,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  sieges  of  Saguktitm  and 
N I'M  anti  a,  Gerona  and  Zaragoza;  a quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  inabiiiy 
to  stand  the  shock  of  armies  on  the  open  field  of 
battle.  “ In  Condrf s History  of  the  Arabs,  a general, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards: 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles  ; in  the  defence  of 
their  towns,  lions ; but  in  the  field  they  are  women." 
(Niebuhr,  lectures  on  Anc.  EtA.,$c.  voL  ii.  p.  2S6: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  8>pai& 
in  Arnold’s  History , to  both  of  which  such  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  deserve  the 
mo*t  attentive  perusal ; the  half- volume  devoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert’s  Geographic  der  Griechen  und 
Rower  is  a masterly  production,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materials 
required  for  the  study ; but  the  reader  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  false  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Geographie , 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4 — 109,  follows  close  in  Ukert's  steps, 
correcting  many  of  hb  false  references,  but  intro- 
ducing others  of  his  own  ; he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modern  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Among  tlie  works  of  the  ancient  writers, 
Strabo's  third  book  stand*  pre-eminent  for  its  fulness 
and  general  accuracy.  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  transition  to  its 
medieval  history,  form  too  large  a subject  to  be 
entered  on  here : all  that  b necessary  for  the  par. 
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>o®e  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
lie  Alans,  Goths,  and  Vandals.) 

The  annexed  cuin,  with  the  Roman  legend  his- 
’ANoiujm,  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
-lie  Hispanians  in  general:  but  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that"  it  does  not  really  belong  to  Spain  at 
'all,  but  was  struck  in  Sicily  by  a colony  of  Spanish 
auxiliaries  settled  in  that  country.  [P.  S.] 


HISPA'NUM  MARE  or  HISPA'NUS  OCE- 
ANUS,  also  called  Make  Ibericum  and  Balka- 
kicum  (*6mos  'l€y]put6st  rb  'ISrjporbr  wiAayot,  rb 
BaAAtapiKuy  rreActyos),  the  specific  name  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  Mark  Inters um  ( Mediterranean), 
about  the  Balearic  islands,  and  along  the  E.  coast, 
and  also,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania.  Thus  Agathemerus  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  122;  Dion.  Per.  69;  Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14  ; Flor.  iii.  6,9  ; Pliu.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin  23; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  75  ; Claudian.  xxiii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

H1SPELLUM  (Litrwd AAov,  Strab.;  ’TffweAAoi', 
Ptol.:  Eth.  Hispellas,- utis  : Spello),  a town  of 
Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  about  4 miles  from 
Fulginium  ( Foligno ) and  6 from  Mevania  ( Derag - 
«a).  It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  among  the 
more  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Umbria. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 54;  Sil.  ltal.  viii. 
458;  Orell.  Inter.  98.)  Pliny  terms  it  a colony, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  titles  of 
Colonia  Julia  Hiapelli  ” and  “Culonia  Urbana 
Fla  via,”  whence  it  appears  that  it  must  have  re- 
ceived two  successive  colonies,  the  one  under  Augus- 
tus, the  other  under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  iii.  14.s.  19; 
OrelL  Inter.  2170,  3885  ; Hygin.  de  Limit,  p. 
179.)  Augustus,  indeed,  seems  to  have  shown  it 
especial  favour,  and  bestowed  on  Hispellum  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Clitumnos,  though  these  were 
more  than  12  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and 
separated  by  the  intervening  territories  of  Mevauia 
and  Fulginium.  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.)  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a fresh  acces- 
sion of  colonists  under  Hadrian.  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
224;  Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  409.)  Inscriptions,  as 
well  as  extant  remains,  testify  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Roman  empire  : besides  con- 
siderable niins  of  its  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  below 
the  modern  town,  there  exists  one  of  the  Roman 
gates,  called  Porta  Veneris,  in  good  preservation, 
some  remains  of  a triumphal  arch  in  a street  thence 
called  the  Via  dell  A rco,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls.  The  inhabitants  profess  to  show 
the  house  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Propertius,  for  which 
there  is  certainly  no  authority:  but  many  critics 
consider  Hiapellum  as  having  a better  chum  than 
Mevania  to  be  regarded  as  his  birthplace.  [Mk- 
vasia.]  Hispellum  was  an  episcopal  see  till  the 
sixth  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  the  see  transferred  to  Foligno; 
but  the  modern  town  of  Spello  is  still  a cousider- 
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i able  place.  (Rampoldi,  Corogr.  (Thalia,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1066.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HISTIAEA  ('Icrriam).  1.  A town  in  the  north 
of  Euboea,  better  known  under  its  later  name  Orcus. 
[Oreub.] 

2.  In  Attica.  [Athenae,  p.  294.] 
HISTIAEO'TIS  (Iotuuwtij,  also  ’Eimaiarm). 
1.  A district  in  the  north-west  of  Thessaly. 

[T  HESS  ALIA.] 

2.  A district  in  the  north  of  Enboen,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Oreus. 
[OaErs.] 

HISTO'NIUM  ('lordviov:  Eth.  Histoniensis : II 
Vasto  or  Vat  to  (TAmmone),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  promontory  railed  Punta 
della  Penna.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history, 
but  the  name  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a colony, 
apparently  under  Caesar.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 18;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a colonia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a municipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  2603,  4052;  Zumpt,  l.  c.) 
The  same  authorities  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Roman  empire  a flourishing  and  opulent 
municipal  town;  and  this  is  further  attested  by 
existing  remains,  which  include  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  statues,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marble.  Hence  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was 
at  this  period  the  chief  city  of  the  Frentani  (Roma- 
nelli,  voL  iii.  p.  32.)  Among  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  there,  one  of  the  most 
carious  records  the  fact  of  a youth  named  L.  Vale- 
rius Pudens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  borne 
away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas.  (Ro- 
manelli,  L c.  p.  34;  Orell.  Inter.  2603;  Mommsen, 
I.  R.  N.  5252.)  The  name  of  Histonium  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century  (I tin. 
Ani.  p.  314;  Tab.  Peut.y,  and  it  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  its  present  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Arabs.  Some  local  writers  have  referred  to  Histo- 
niuin  the  strange  passage  of  Strabo  (vl  p.  242),  in 
which  ha  speaks  of  a place  called  Ortonium  (as  tho 
name  stands  in  the  MSS.)  as  the  resort  of  pirates 
of  a very  wild  and  uncivilised  character.  The  pas- 
sage is  equally  inapplicable  to  Histonium  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  naturally  suggest 
themselves;  and  Kramer  is  disposed  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  spurious.  (Kramer,  ad  loc .) 

Histonium  has  no  natural  port,  but  a mere  road- 
stead ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  it  had  a dependent  port  at  the  Punta 
della  Penna,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found,  which 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroneously,  as 
those  of  Buca.  [Bi’ca.]  The  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  a local  antiquarian,  as  found  on  tbe  same 
spot,  are  in  all  probability  spurious.  (See  Mommsen, 
Inter.  Regn.  Neap.  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  who  has 
collected  and  published  all  the  genuine  inscriptions 
found  at  Histonium.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HISTRIA.  [I.stkia.] 

HITT1TES  (XeTTaioj,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. (Gen.  xv.  20;  Exod.  iii  8,  xxiii.  23.)  They 
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dwelt  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Amorites.  {Gen.  xxiii.  7,  seq.;  Numb. 
xiii.  29.)  Solomon  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute 
along  with  the  other  Canaanitish  tribe*  (1  Kings, 
ix.  20,  seq.) ; but  we  find  them  at  a later  period  (in 
the  time  of  Jorarn,  king  of  Israel)  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  (2  Kings,  vii.  6).  The  Hittitea  are 
also  mentioned  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  ( Ezra , ix.  1);  but  after  this  time  their 
name  does  not  occur  again. 

HIVITES  (E&otot,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(Gen.  x.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23;  Josh.  iii. 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Mount  Hermon  ( Judg . iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  north-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David 
together  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  minced  to  subjection 
by  Solomon  (1  Kings,  ix  20),  after  which  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

HOLM!  ("O knot  : Eth.  'Okpuii),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Trmcheia,  a little  to  the  south-west  of 
Seleucia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  form  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  Seleuceia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ; Scy- 
lax,  p.  40;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  22,  who  calls  the 
place  Uulmia  ) Leake  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  205)  thinks 
the  modem  town  of  Aghaliman  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hohni,  which  Scylax  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phry- 
gia, on  the  road  from  Apnmeia  to  Iconium,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  fort  Myriocephalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenua  passed  in  a.  D.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Nicct.  Chonat.  p. 
115.)  [L.S.] 

HOLMO'NES.  [Olmonks.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.  [Olomiyxus]. 

HOMANA.  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a town 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Ov^aviba  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Caralitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  H>>manades  on  the  frontier  of 
I>auria,  who,  besides  Humana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48),  a state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanades 
('Onarafcit).  the  most  barbarous  of  ail  Piaidian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villages,  living  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
Quirinius  compelled  this  little  tribe,  by  famine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  them  as  colonists 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.  [Homana.] 

HOMKRPTAE  ('OjnjpiVoi,  Peripl.  p.  13  ; Mar- 
cian,  p.  13  ; Plin.  vi.  28 ; Ptol.  vi.  7),  a people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory  (W-  | 
men).  The  Arabs  of  Yemen,  whi  are  well  known  i 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Himyari, 
and  t«  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Homeritae,  were  j 
a civilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  pos 
sessed  a rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  commerce.  * The  Himyaritic 
dynasty  of  the  Tobbdi  (from  the  Arabic  Tabbaiah, 
which  had  a general  signification  like  that  of  Em-  j 
peror,  Kb  An,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  Ac.;  D’Herbelot,  1 
Bibliotheque  Oriental*  s.v.  Tobbd)  is  referred  to  a . 
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very  early  period,  and  their  power  appears  to  bar* 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  traces  of  the 
Himyari  have  been  found  not  only  in  Yemen,  bo!  a 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  There  ij  i | 
considerable  affinity  between  the  Himyari  e hander 
and  the  well-known  and  most  ancient  Deranaptri 
Sanscrit.  The  earliest  writing  was  probably  & 
j Himyaritic,  even  anterior  to  the  Cuneiform  cha- 
racters. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  first  vio- 
lated by  an  Aethiopian  conqueror.  (Procop.  B.  P. 
i.  19,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  king- 
doms in  Homeritis  will  find  much  valuable  infeno- 
ation  in  Dean  Milman's  notes  npon  the  42nd  chapter 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  espe- 
cially the  very  able  notea  of  Saint  Martin  upon  L« 
Beau  (Bat  Empire , voL  viii.  pp.  46 — 67,  153— 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Ritter,  ErdkusAt, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  38  ; Ewald,  Gesck.  dee  Voiles  Israel 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit.  1851  ; Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
vol.  iL  p.  206,  trans. ; and  the  2nd  volume  of  Cdeaei 
Cbesney’s  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates.  It  arar 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Gibbon : — 

**  If  a Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in  fca 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a revo- 
lution which  lias  changed  the  civil  and  religion 
state  of  the  world."  [E.  B.  J.) 

HOMOLE  or  HOMOXIUM  ('Orfw,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443 ; 'O fidkior,  Strab.  L c .,  Liv.  xlii.  38 ; Pbn.  iv. 

9.  s.  1 6),  a town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  fact  of 
Mt.  Homole,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 

Mt  Homole  was  the  part  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  lying 
between  Tempe  and  the  modern  village  of  Kan  tin. 

Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a favourite  haunt  of 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapitbae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  most  fertile 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. (Paus.  ix.  8.  § 6;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  371 1 
Theocr.  Idyll,  vii.  104;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  675;  Steph. 

B.  s.  v.  'OfuJArj.)  The  exact  site  of  the  tows  » 
uncertain.  Both  Scylax  and  Strabo  seem  to  pi** 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pent  ius  near  the  exit  of 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  consequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  p.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445):  bat 
in  Apollonius  Kbodius  and  in  the  Orphic  po«ns 
Homole  is  described  as  situated  near  the  sea-short, 
and  in  Apollonius  even  another  town,  Eurymrose, 
is  placed  between  Homole  and  Tempe.  (ApolLRhoA 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  Argon.  460.)  Eurvmenae,  how- 
ever, stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  south. 
[Eurymenae.]  Leake  conjectures  that  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  upon  the 
lower  pwt  of  Mt  Kissavo,  stands  on  the  site  «f 
Hotnolium.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii  p.  402, 
voL  iv.  p.  415.) 

HON  OBI  AS  ('Orvptds),  the  name  given  by 
Theodosius  II.,  in  honour  of  his  unde  Hooorio*.  to 
the  town  of  Claudicpolis  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a still 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Heraeleia.  (Malik, 
Chron.  ii.  14;  Hierod,  p.  694.)  [L.S.] 

HOPLI'TES.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

HOR.  [Idumaea.] 

HORCA.  [Orca.] 

HOREB.  [Sinai.] 

HORESTI,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tsritas 
(Agric.  38).  After  the  battle  of  the  Grampf** 
Agricola  moved  into  their  country  ^Stirling,  cr  the 
north  port  of  Lanark.  [R.  G.  L] 
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HORITES.  [Idumaea.] 

HORMA.  [Almopia.] 

HORMANUS.  [Omanitae.] 

HCKRKEA,  AD.  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonenris, 
which  signifies  a depot  for  com  and  perhaps  other 
merchandise.  Such  names  of  places  occur  occasion- 
ally. Beaufort  ( Karamania,  p.  27)  describes  one  of 
these  Horrea,  or  Roman  granaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
Alyra,  which  bears  a perfect  inscription  beginning 
horrea  i sip.,  Ac.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  from  the  Var  to  Forum  Julii 
and  between  Antipolis  (Antibes)  and 
JFrijus.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M.P.; 
and  frum  Ad  Horrea  to  Forum  Julii  it  is  17  M.P. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea.  j 
Some  place  it  at  Grout,  N W.  of  Antibes,  according  j 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a great  bend 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  Others  would 
have  it  to  be  X a pool,  which  is  much  too  near  Frejtis 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D’Anville  places  it  at 
Cannes,  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  things: — 
Cannes  is  on  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa  ; and  it  is  probably  1 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis ; which  1 
difficulty  D’Anville  removes  by  a common  device  of 
his, — he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a place  called  Horibel  or  A uri beau,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  of  Fritters.  [G.  L.] 

HORREA  COELIA.  [Hadrumktum.] 
HO'RRKUM,  a town  of  Molossis  in  Epirus,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xiv.  26.) 

HORREUM  MARGI  (Moratca  Hissar),  a town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant.  Itinerary  (219),  the  Legio  xiv  Gemina, 
and  according  to  the  Not.  Imperii  (30)  the  Legio 
xiii  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  Jtin.AnL  134; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ; It.  Uieros.  565,  where  the  name 
is  Oromagus ; Hierocl.  p.  657,  ’O p$tpapxos;  and 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 5,  ’Otyia.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTANUM  ( Orte ),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar  (Xera).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanum  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaconns,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartium,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  a.  8 ; P.  Diac.  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light.  (Dennis,  Etru- 
ria, vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  (Quaest.  Rom.  46;  MUller, 
Ftrusker.  voL  ii.  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
dimonis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4 miles  above  Horta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Vadimonir  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  Falerii  to  Ameria  [Ameria],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  l.  c.  p.  167.) 

The  “ Hortinae  classes”  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  vii.  715)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  would  naturally  be  Hortanus,  and  not 
Hortinus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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HORTONA.  [Ortona.1 
HO'SSII,  O'SSII  COooioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Euntpaea,  who  occupied  the  E. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — Esthonia  and  the  Island  of 
Oescl,  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik. 
Slav.  A It.  vol.  i.  pp.  298, 302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSTI'LIA,  a small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mineius  ; it  is  still 
called  Ostiglia.  Pliny  (xxi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a village  (vicus) ; and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  (“  vicus  Veronensium,”//wL 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitcllius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a military  post  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  mashes  of  the  Tartarus. 
(Id.  Hist  ii.  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  6th  centnry  ( Var. 
ii.  31),  and  was  probably  a considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  munieijad  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
(Tab.  Petit.).  [E.H.B.] 

HOSUERBAS,  a Mutatio,  or  place,  in  the  Jeru- 
salem itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Xarborme.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Xarbonne , and 
15  Roman  miles  from  it.  The  Table  has  it  Usuema 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.P.  from  Xarbonne.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jvttrre  or  Jourve.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  places  called  Muta- 
tiones  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Xarbonne.  From  Civitas  A use  i us 
(Auch)  to  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  is  6 Gallic  leagues  ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  to  Uungunuerro  is 
7 Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  as 
far  as  Toulouse ; and  if  anybody  can  get  a good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  A uch  and 
Toulouse.  D’Anville  guesses  Gircaro ; Wah  kenaer 
guesses  “ I I undo  de.  (levant  et  Menjoulet."  [G.  L.] 
HUNNI  or  CHUNI  (Obwoi,  Xoiyoi).  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  aspirate  in  Ow-i »«. 

So  early  a writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — ptra^v  Baartpyuv  na\  'Pw^aAdyuv 
XoCrot  (iii.  5.  § 25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Authorities. — The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Priscus,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscus  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  Apollonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  e.  g.  Jornandes,  Pro- 
copius, Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours.  Cassiodorus,  the 
best  authority  of  Jornandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Tbeodoric,  40  years  after  Attila’s  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jornandes  is  written  in  a spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns ; the  spirit  of  a Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Hun. 

Hums  of  Ammianus. — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi.  1,  et  scq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
have  read  in  older  ant  hors  respecting  the  Scythians , 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  from 
| those  who  had  seen  him.  At  any  rate  be  draws 
4 A 2 
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a distinction  between  them  and  the  closely  allied 
A lam.  The  Alani  were  tall  and  good-looking  (“  pro- 
ceri,  pulcri ")  with  yellow  hair — “ Hunnisque  per 
omnia  suppares,  verum  virtu  mitiores  et  cultu  ” 
(§  21).  The  Huns  were  w imberbes" — “ spadonibos 
similes  — pandi  ut  bipedes  exiatimes  bestias"  (2). 
When  Ammianus  wrote,  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  Huns  to  the  populations  around  them  seem  to 
have  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Caucasus,  and  the  frontier  of 
Circassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Huns  themselves,  concerning  whom  Ammianus  tells 
us  that  w monumentis  veteribus  leviter  nota,  ultra 
paludes  MaoticasGlacialem  Ocean  um  accolens,omnem 
moduin  feritatis  excedit."  He  tells  os  this;  but  we 
must  remark  the  loose  character  of  his  geography 
in  respect  to  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  views  concerning  their  original  migrations 
being  more  inferences  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
sudden  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucasus,  Taurida,  and  Cherooo  formed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  at  the  time  before 
us,  via.  a.  d.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Valentiuian  11. 

It  is  just  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
necessity  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianus  is 
so  necessary.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
his  notice  of  the  Alans,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a contemporary  inquirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  information,  he  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Geloui,  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Melanchlaeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Amazones. 
This  archaic  and  semi-fabulous  part  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest. 

However,  next  come  the  Grutungi,  coutcrminous 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Grutungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Here  was  the 
“ vallis  Grutbungorum."  The  Thervings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ; and  besides  the  Ther- 
rings,  the  Thaifalce  on  the  R.  Gerasus  (the  Sereth). 
The  ethnological  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thervings  and  Grutungs  on  the  other  — the 
Thaifalae  being  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
generally  coincided  with  the  ethnological. 

The  Huns  drove  the  Grutungs  and  Thervings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dacia  into  Moesia  and  Thrace,  from 
the  modem  Moldavia  or  Bessarabia  into  Bulgaria 
and  Rumelia.  This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their  , 
usual  history ; for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
authenticated.  The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Romans  begin,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  but  allies — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  from  the  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  and 
that  of  the 

Huns  of  Pkiscus. — A clear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzak.  He 
began  to  reign  a.d.  433,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  iu  Priscus  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  A.  D.  433  (just 
after  Kuas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  450, — this  last 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.d.  448 
Priscus  took  a part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  a.d.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  the  place.  In  a.d.  453  Attila  died. 
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What  were  his  acts,  and  what  his  power  ? Beck 
have  been  much  exaggerated, — by  Gibfcwc  as  ir.-adt 
as  by  any  one.  He  overran  Italy,  Greece,  Thrace, 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  penetrated 
as  far  into  Gaul  as  Chalons.  He  claimed  either  t 
subsidy  or  a tribute  from  the  Romans  of  the  Easters 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  pba  e 
an  incursion  into  Persia, — at  least,  the  practicability 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  his 
negotiations  as  far  as  Africa ; and  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  operations. 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ; though  not  greater 
than  those  of  Alaric,  and  Genseric,  and  other  jon- 
querors  of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a politician  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  a soldier.  We  hear  of  more  embassies 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fought  under  his  banner  were 
numerous  ; but  some  (if  not  several)  fought  u 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  allies  and  subjects — 
collectively  — fall  into  2 divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  population  to  which  Um  was 
given  as  a generic  name,  i e.  the  Huns  themselves  in 
detail. 

2nd.  The  populations  other  than  Hun,  L e.  Gothic, 
Alan,  &c. 

The  latter  will  be  noticed  first ; the  fanner  w31 
find  a place  hereafter. 

Shlonius  ApoUiuaris  writes 
Barbaries  toties  in  te  transfuderat  Arctos 
Gallia,  pugnacem  Kngnm,  comitante  Gelooo ; 

Gepida  trux  sequitur,  Suovurn  Burgundio  cogit : 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Neorus,  Bastema,  Toringus, 

B rue  terns  ulvcea  vel  quem  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Prorumpit  Francos." — vii.  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  GauL 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sarins tae,  **  Cetnandri,  Marcomanni,  Suevi,  Qrudi, 
Heruli,  Turcilingi.” 

These  lists  give  Attila  an  inordinately  large,  or 
a moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  dominion  over  the  popula- 
tions which  bore  them,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
invader  of  GauL  He  might  have  ruled  them  as 
an  absolute  master ; he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates;  he  might  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  passing 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  iu  its  full  details 
from  Gibbon, — viz.  the  relations  between  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  and  Attila.  Aetius  was  by  blood  a 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  language  of  ha 
childhood  was  a dialect  of  the  Hun.  Until  the  but 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  the 
Hun  kings — Rugelus  (Runs).  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  affair  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a colony  of  Alans  iu  Gaul ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnological 
affinities.  The  thief  mercenaries  of  Aetius  were 
Huns.  With  these  he  effected  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  con- 
siderable districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conquests  of  Aetius 
as  well ; and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  areus 
being  occupied,  and  such  or  such  enemies  le^ng 
reduced,  by  Aetius  and  the  Huns,  wo  are  in  doubt 
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res  to  the  true  sovereignty.  Was  it  Roman,  or  Hun? 
due  to  tbe  arms  of  Aetios,  or  due  to  the  arms  of 
Attila  ? If  everything  be  Hun  that  was  conquered 
by  Aetios  and  his  Huns,  the  empire  of  Attila 
enlarges  : if  everything  be  Roman,  it  decreases. 

Patmonia  was  Hun — probably  in  the  very  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Dacia  was  Hun ; bnt  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Priscus.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,oncof  the  Hun  magnates,  byname  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
because  he  was  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Transylvania,  a certain 
portion  of  that  province  must  be  subtracted  from 
even  the  Daria  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  quoted  mentions  these 

*A rcdTTipoi. 

The  Xeuri. — If  these  were  Hun  subjects,  rather 
than  confederates , and  if,  as  is  probable  [Neotu], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Dniester , we  must  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  very  irregular  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Bosnia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  bo,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Ghcrson,  Taurida,  and  some- 
thing more. 

The  Alani  who  fought  under  their  king  Sangiban 
at  Chalons  were  the  Alani  of  the  Aetian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Turning  westwards,  and  changing  tbe  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitously  given  over  to  the 
Huns ; viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Burgun- 
dians, Suevi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  of  Rhaetia  and 
Vindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
We  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  up  ; and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila’s  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it.  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ; a.  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  ; b.  that 
of  the  Gepidac ; c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  wc  suppose  a vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric’s  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  Attila's 
death  it  was  limited  to  a portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent.  The  Gepidac  are  tbe  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daco-Pannonia ; the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Goths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  power,  although  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Gcpidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  tbe  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's  dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  he  effected  against  Rome, 
rather  than  for  the  magnitude  of  hia  kingdom. 
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Bnt  whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  the 
area  ont  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia.  Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhaetia,  and  Northern 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  he  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a belt  of  country, 
five  days’  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there- 
abouts) on  the  east.  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  Tbe  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  further  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

Tradition  art  View  of  Attila ’a  Power 
axd  Character.  — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  no‘  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term,  Scourge  of  God,  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etzel  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Ada  in  those  of  Scandinavia  — 
sharing  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
frid  and  Theodoric  ; not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  tumuli  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hunengrabe  Graves  of  the  Huns);  and 
the  I fund  truck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  Hill  of  the  Htrns.  More  than  this — it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  prima  facie  evidence  of  a real  historical 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men’s  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarms 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difference  in 
their  original  magnitudes  ? Such  a remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  Valent  quantum.  There  are 
reasons  why  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  become  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  Gtrman , and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic ; German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ; in  many  respects  the  Geoffiroy  of  Mon- 
month to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  personal  character  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a king’s  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a monster;  and,  vice  versa,  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  overstatements  ? The  historian  is  a Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  less  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  joint  conquests  of  Aetius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively  ; 2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man’s  dominion  only — 
Hermanric’s,  according  to  Jomandes.  The  Huns 
conquer Hcrmanric.  What  had  Hermanric  conquered  ? 
First  comes  a list  of  names  difficult  to  make  out  — 
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u habebat"  (Hermanric)  “ siquidcra  qu<*  dom oerat 
Golthes,  Etta,  Thiridoa,  Inaxuogia,  Vasinas,  Brovo- 
neas,  Merens,  M >nlen>,  Remniscans,  Bogans,  Tad- 
gans.  At  haul,  Navego.  Bubcgenas,  C oh  las”  (c.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  out  of  tliia  may  be  seen 
in  Zeuss  (v.  Osffnnen).  Mordent  is  the  most  satis- 
factory identification,  and  then  Jferen*  = the  Mord- 
va (Mordiutw)  of  Nestor,  and  the  Mini  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Merja  of  Nestor).  The  Monliun  country  is 
in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratov. 

The  sequel  in  Jornandes  tells  us  something  more, 
viz.  that  the  Heruli,  Veneti,  Antes,  S«  lari,  and 
Hacsti  were  reduced  ; a list  that  gives  Hennanric 
all  the  country  b«*twceu  the  Vistula  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  the  Haesti  are  the  Aestyii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country,  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  tramfcrred?  The  Huns 
that  conquered  the  Goths  of  Hennanric  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  the  Maeotis  to  the  Danube  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependencies  as  Courland,  Livonia, East  Prussia, 
Poland,  &c.  en  route  f But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  still.  The  magnitude  of  Hmnanric’s 
empire  is  problematical.  Ammianus  (his  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jornandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Huns  had  coalesced,  “ confi- 
dentius  Ermenricj,  late  patentes  et  uberes  pagos 
repentino  imprtu  perruperunt,  bcilicosUsimi  regi>, 
et  per  muita  variaque  fortiter  facta  vicimus  nationi- 
bus  formidali " (xxxi.  3.  § 1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  late  patentes  by  no  means  denote 
vast  dominions . Take  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries into  consideration,  and  they  mean  the  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy ; but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Jornandes,  whox  “ concise  account  of  the  reign  and 
conquest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  fragments  which  J or  nan  lies  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ablavios." 
(Chap.  xxv.  5-  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jornandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  this.  Ablavius  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  oue  particular  fact,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  Heruli ; the  inference  from  which 
is,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianus. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scythia  gave  other 
exaggeration:  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Scythia.  So  he  was — but  only 
of  European  Scythia. 

For  further  elements  of  confusion,  see  Scythia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
the  Danes  of  Denmark  took  their  place  in  history, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  nnder  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attila ; and  Scandi- 
navia became  a part  of  llundom.  Why  ? Be  - 
cause  the  Dad  were  more  or  less  Hun ; and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius,  we. 
fiud  them  called  Dani,  the  Dani  (in  after-times) 
being  called  Dad.  The  Heruli  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes and  Procopius  bring  the  Heruli  and  Dani 
(not  Dad)  in  contact.  There  was  a confusion  here. 
How  it  areas  is  a complex  question.  Its  effect  wus 
to  carer  Attila’s  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jornandes  and  Procopius  give  us  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  those  errors  in  ethnology  and  geography, 
which  carry  the  Hon  power  unduly  aor  {Awards. 
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How  they  got  carried  unduly  eastwards  may  be  ttsz 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  2G).  Gibbon  (chap.  20)  has  thos 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasion  of  France  with 
movements  in  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  CLs- 
lons  with  the  history  of  the  Sienpi  ; De  Gmgtes 
baring  suggested  and  worked  out  the  cocnectuo. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  before  our  era  there  were  Haas 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  China — cotqnerrsa. 
About  b.  c.  100  one  of  the  mare  warlike  Chinese 
emperors  subdued  them.  They  Bed  westwards.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Asia,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  into  3 portions.  Ote 
amalgamated  with  the  Sienpi;  one  settled  in  Cha- 
risinia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  below)  of 
the  Persian  frontier ; the  third,  pressed  forward  by 
the  Sienpi,  pressed  forward  the  Gotha.  44  Whilst 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths, 
a furious  tempest  was  excited  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  inea>ubl« 
impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  cost 
mu  mealed  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age.  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  re- 
mote causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  * 
(chap.  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  Saeapi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (masters 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  offset 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robbers  ; and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a slave  of  Toulun,  one  of  Moko's  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Geougen, 
and  effected  conqu&ts  from  the  Corea  to  the  Irtish, 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  he  con- 
quered the  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwards, 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  the 
T herrings,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus, 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the  Doc  and 
Danube, — 44  the  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were 
already"  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  this  migration) 
“ occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes ; and  their  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a bold  attack, 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vistula  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  north  must  again 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  an 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  4 years 
after  the  victorious  Toulen  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Geougen,  the  haughty  Rhodop^t.  or 
Kadagaisus,  marched  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,"  &c.  In 
a note  it  is  remarked  that  * Procopius  (de  BeH 
E and.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigration  from  the 
Palos  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  he 
ascribes  to  famine.  Bat  his  views  of  ancient  history 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error." 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  the  Hun  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of 
the  Cidante  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Jornandes  that  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila : Gibbon 
follows  it ; the  Comte  de  Buat  demurs  to  it 
Probably  it  must  stand  as  we  find  it.  subject  ceij 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  slightest  amount  d 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  care  and  critkxam  cf 
future  inquirers  elicit  any. 

As  a conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  hare  been  stronger 
as  the  bead  of  a COBfedflntMl  than  as  a sovereign, 
i He  acted,  too,  more  as  a pcJitican  than  a varrwr. 
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Bloody  as  b hb  memory,  history  gives  ns  but  three 
campaigns, — one  in  Thrace,  Ulyricum,  and  Greece ; 
one  in  Gaal ; one  (during  which  be  died)  in  Italy. 
With  Aetius  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily  ; so  he 
did  with  Genseric  (in  Africa);  so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  five  embas- 
sies from  Constantinople, and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Rome,  and  we  know  the  so-called  Scourge  of  God 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothic  name.  Rome 
was  only  an  ordinary  and  occasional  foe.  Hb  alliances 
amd  intrigues  coincide  remarkably  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  parts  of  Europe  before  him. 
Spain  was  conquered  by  Alani  (the  proposed  cor- 
rection, Alemanm, b gratuitous),  Suevi,  and  Yandali; 
and  when  Genseric  led  hb  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Now  Genseric  and 
Attila  were  mutual  coadjutors.  There  were  Alani 
in  France,  and  the  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  ( Alan  or  Hun ) extraction  of  Aetius 
has  been  mentioned. 

Populations  akin  to  the  Huns  under 
other  Names. — When  Attila  died,  hb  kingdom 
broke  up ; but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
bistory  of  a name , but  that  of  u people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hnn  history  be  not  continued  under 
other  denominations  ? The  answer  b in  the  affirm- 
ative. The  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
closest  investigator  of  the  widest  field  in  all  history 
— the  unrivalled  hbtorian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire — makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  hb  great  work  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  titan  those  Which  deal  with  the 
ethnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  Iv.)  After 
remarking  that  “Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians that  “after 
thb  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a century  and 
a half," — he  suggests  that  “ the  same  or  a similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
Borysthenes,  the  Tanab,  or  the  Volga.”  He  further 
adds,  that  “ the  unquestionable  evidence  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Slavonian  race.”  He  also 
speaks  of  “ the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croat  ians, 
Wallachians,  Ac.,”  being  “kindred  bands."  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer's,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  language,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  primd  facie ) evidence, 
b eminently  exceptionable  here,  and  also  that  it  b 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians is  not  Slavonic,  but  Romanyo,  i.  e.  Roman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanbh  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  present  language  b Slavonic, 
—•but  Slavonic  of  a very  exceptional  character. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  Hb  note  states  that 
M Chalcondyles,  a competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  Bulgarian s”  (the  italics  are  Gibbon’s), 
“Poles,  and — Bohemians.”  Now,  granting  Chal- 

condyles to  be  a competent  judge,  be  b so  only  for 
hb  own  times,  the  13th  century.  Between,  how- 
ever, hb  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  Slavonian  king  Sviatoslav  (a.d.  955 
— 973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  Thb  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanab  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a Slavonic  population ; and  that  tho  evidence 
iu  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  baring 
been  the  home  of  the  Bulgarians  b unexceptionable, 
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— unexceptionable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himself.  “ Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga  ; but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zeuss  ( Deutsche  und seine  Nachbarstamme)  is  the 
one  on  Bulgari : wherein  lie  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
versa)  ; or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  does  so  in  hb  Panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  their  conqueror — their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Ennodius  writes : w Stat  ante 
oculoe  meos  Buhja rum  ductor — dextera  tua — pro- 
stratus.— Haec  eat  natio  cujus  ante  t«  fuit  omne 
quod  voluit. — His  ante  mundus  pervius  esse  crede- 
hatur.”  Zeuss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Bulgarians,  it  is  not  the  first 
mention  of  a nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse-fiesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— “Credunt  esse  satb  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
corb  lac  potare.  Quia  ferat  adversarium,  qui  pemicis 
jumenti  beneficio  currit  et  pascitur  ?” 

Again — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Huns  : but  certain  deeds  that  Jornandes  and  others 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A third  passage,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  have  exbted  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  but  slight, 
b from  Fredegarius  (c.  72):  “ Eo  anno,  in  Ava- 
rorum,  cognomenti  Chunorum,  regno  in  Pannoniu 
surrexit  vehemens  intentio,  eo  quod  de  regno  cer- 
tarent,  cui  deberetur  ad  succedendum,  unus  ex 
Avaris  et  alius  ex  Bulgaris." 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  Hun  and 
Bulgarian  are  collective  names.  Having  done  thb, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  arc  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  knt  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  are  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — iv  rointp  ry  ¥ BooA- 

ydfuss  (duo  t tiri)\6tv  rp  Spcuc p-  avaynaiov  5*  core  tv 
«ral  9*pl  ri)$  hpxa‘hnrros  vStv  'Oeoyovvbovpetv 
BouXydptev  koa  Korpdytcr.  (Theophan.  ed.  Par.  p. 
296.)  The  place,  however,  the  Huns  b more  u»ual ; 
and  here  the  names  are  'Ovoyovpoi  (Hunigari) 
and  Kovrtyoiipoi  ( Kutziagiri .) 

Such  b the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  it.  B u 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xlii.),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Huns. 
“ I adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dius, Jornandes,  Theophanes,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vague:  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
turgurians  are  too  minute  and  harsh."  Again : “ the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasiun  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians.”  The  Cutigurians  are  the  KvtiA- 
yovpoi,  or  Cutziagiri,  of  tlie  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  population  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  thb  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avarks) 
b that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinian  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  last,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  see  A v arks. 

The  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  the  Khaxars; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  u ad.  626,  though  not  by  a 
contemporary  historian.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
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their  power  is  sufficient  The  emperor  Leo  IV.,  son 
of  Constantine  Copronymua,  was  the  eon  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  Khazars.  He 
reigned  from  a.  d.  775  to  ad.  780.  Their  time 
ranges  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  tenth ; the 
power  being  at  its  maximum  about  A.  D.  850.  In 
space  they  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Caspian,  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  lake  was  the  Sect  of  (Me  Khazars;  to  Dnieper, 
because  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  Chwalisy 
by  the  earliest  Russian  historian — Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hun  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Bulgarian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Patzinaks , Petshinegue*  (Pize- 
nace.  Pecenatici,  Pincenates,  Pecinei,  Petinei , Posti- 
nagi,  Ilarfcreurrraj,  Peczengezi  (Russian  name), 
Hrsseni,  Bessi  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kcmghar 
are  a section  of  the  Petshinegues.  Time  from  a.  d. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  a.  d.  1050.  Place— 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  = Bessarabia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida 
Like  the  Khazani,  they  attack  Russia;  pressing 
northward*  and  westwards. 

The  Vti  (Ge us,  Arabic  name)  replace — or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petshenegi ; time,  the  11th 
century. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cumani,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  UzL  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Huns,  the 
Cumani  seem  to  have  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volbynia — certainly  a part 
of  Hungary.  Tbe  last  individual  who  spoke  a lan- 
guage allied  to  that  of  the  Huns — a language  of 
Asiatic  origin  — the  last  of  the  Cumanians — Varro, 
an  old  man  of  Karizag — died  A.  i>.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  history  of  the  populations  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  their  language.  The  blood 
of  the  population  is  still  abundant  — in  some  cases 
predominant  ; in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  tbe  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volbynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Uun  suc- 
cession is  deficient ; that  the  Catena  Attiliariorum 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  tbe  same  family  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  general 
historical  phenomenon  ; viz.  the  intrusion  into 
Eastern  Europe  of  certain  frontier  populations 
from  Western  Asia,  a phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a whole,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  reality,  though  not  all  in  name,  Hun  ? And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ? They  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  ethnologically.  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogra- 
phically; inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  deduced  from 
some  portion  of  the  area  wluch  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

Thk  Huns  ethnologically  members  of  the 
Turk  family.  — They  are  so  ethnologically,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning : — 

a.  That  the  Cumani  and  Petshinegi  spoke  the 
same  language  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
a contem  pomry  testimony. 

4.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers, that  the  Khnzars  and  Bulgarians  spoke 
the  same  language. 
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c.  There  are  the  reasons  already  given  for  ece- 
nectiag 

a.  The  Bulgarians  and  Hans  ; 

0.  Tbe  Avars  and  Huns. 

d.  There  is  a specimen  of  the  Cumanias,  and 
there  are  glosses  from  tbe  Khazar,  Avar,  Bulgarian, 
all  referable  to  one  and  the  same  language. 

c.  That  language  is  the  Turk  of  independa*. 
Tnrtary. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  evidence  is  sufficient ; 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  no  material  farts 
traverse  it,  and  that  the  a priori  probability*  are 
in  its  favour.  What  country  so  likely  to  have  dis- 
charged a population  upon  South-eastern  Russia,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  u 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caucasus  (i.  e.  tbe  govern- 
ment so  called)  ? At  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  the  evi- 
dence of  tbe  IJuns  of  Attila  being  of  a more  indirect 
kind  than  we  might  d priori  expect,  is  by  no  means 
kept  back.  We  only  find  what  they  are  by  what  the 
Avars  were. 

Early  European  History  of  the  Popu- 
lations akin  TO  THE  H INS. — 1.  Details  of  the 
name.  — Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  populations 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  history  of  certain 
populations  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire : indeed,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  began 
during  tbe  reign  of  Valens,  with  the  attack  upon  the 
Goths  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Danube. 
This  baa  been  the  first  fact  recognised  — the  first 
fact  supported  by  competent  testimony.  At  the 
same  time,  a great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  history  has 
been  objected  to;  a small  part  only  admitted.  Now, 
this  leaves  the  early  history  of  the  Hun  name  un- 
touched. If  they  'did  not  come  from  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Uun  is  new; 
but  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a long  and  Late  his- 
tory of  the  Hun  population  under  other  names. 
May  there  not  also  be  a long  early  one  as  well? 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  os  well  as  for- 
wards? This  question  is  best  treated  after  a pre- 
liminary notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  Hun  (and  indeed  the 
names  Bulgarian , Khazari)  are  general  and  col- 
lective, what  are  the  specific  designations  ? That 
such  details  exist  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  tbe  names  Kutiguri . Scr^ 
were  too  specific  and  limited.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  names: — 

1 . A milzuri  of  Prisons  ; A Ipihuri  of  Jornandes 
2.  ltimari,  Prise  us  and  Jomandes.  3.  Alcidznri, 
Jomandes.  4.  Tonosures  of  Prise  us  ; Tnncarn  of 
Jornandea.  5.  Boisci,  Prise  us  and  Jomandes.  6. 
Soiwyi,  Priscus.  7.  Kuturguri  ( Kotriguri  in  Aga- 
thias),  Procopius.  Cvtziagiri,  Jornandea.  8-  L't- 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  Ultizttri  of  Agathias. 
L ltzimures  of  Jornandes.  10.  Angisciri.  Joc- 
nandes.  11.  Bitugures , Jornandea.  12.  Saiages, 

Jomandes;  probably  same  as  Satagarii.  13.  Sabin, 
Procopius.  14.  Crugi.  15.  Owfguri,  belonging  to 
the  country  called  Onoguria,  Geogr.  Ravenn  16. 
Zali,  Menander.  17.  Saraguri.  The  list  can  pro- 
bably be  increased.  It  is  considered,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Bum 
was  a generic  and  collective  name,  was  based  upon  a 
sufficient  list  of  specie*.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  uniform. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  all, 
however,  it  seems  sufficient.  For  further  informatka 
see  Zeuss,  w.  Hunni,  Alani,  Bulgari , A cures. 

The  Acatziki. — One  name  of  greater  importance 
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than  the  rest  has  been  reserved,  A catziri.  What 
Prise  us  found,  on  his  visit  to  Attila' s court  or  camp, 
respecting  these  Aeatziri , lias  been  already  noticed. 
We  must  remember  where  they  lay,  viz.  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  parts  about  Hungary,  (say)  in 
Transylvania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  who,  in  their  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  northern  of  Huns;  and  who  (we  must 
remember)  are  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  Aeatziri.  Now,  between  these  limits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  family  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a postulate ; but  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  fact  in  the  articles  Scythak,  Sctthia. 
And  the  Huns,  with  their  allied  populations,  were  Turk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenous  to  Europe: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  intrusive,  each  originally 
Asiatic  ; each,  under  an  a priori  view  of  their  pro  • 
table  origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
facta  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
migrations  later  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
facta  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  occupancies , or  extinguished  as 
populations.  The  only  definite  fact  is  a change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a certain 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  5th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  main,  a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  But  ia  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity?  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  some. 
The  Kan'opoi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cu- 
tiguri  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Royal 
Scythae.  (Prise us,  de  Legat.  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  XoCroi  (v id.  sup.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  the  A catziri— Agathyr si  t Mr.  New- 
man, in  a paper  on  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus , places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  place  and  place.  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  difference  we  must 
expect  a priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  different  routes,  and  at  different  times. 
Ago  thyrsi  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek  ; as 
(as  Greek)  Roman  also.  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  authorities  at  second- hand  ; perhaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  Agathyrsi  themselves,  but  that  it 
passed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscus  got  it  cither 
first-  hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  forms  are, 
Audripoi  and  *A/rar(tpo<,  Acatzirt  (in  certain  MSS., 
A cazziri).  It  would  strange  if  the  words  were 
liter  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a difference  of 
medium,  and  a difference  of  form  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Aeatziri  and  Agathyrsi , even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  ere  long,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone  : they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  be  sums  up  with  the  inference, 
that  if  the  Aeatziri  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
so  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Priscus, 
some  member  of  the  Hun  name,  at  least,  was  tn  situ 
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in  Transylvania  six  centuries  before  Attila’s  time, — 
some  Scythians  coincided  with  some  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  these 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Romans  of  Trajan 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Aeatziri  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huns  of  Attila  be  what  the  Aeatziri  were  ? 
No  evidence  brings  them  from  any  point  east  of  the 
Aluta.  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia  ; that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Aluta  and  Theirs.  Ail  beyond  is  inference ; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Huns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila’s  court  or  camp  ? Not  in  Roman  Daria, 
nor  yet  in  Roman  Pannonia : but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Romanised  ; a likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dacia  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ? Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  ranch.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyrsi,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri,  cloee  kinsmen  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  Such  is 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ? why 
not  Decebalus  himself  ? There  are  those  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalo*  being  a Turk 
supplies  a reductio  ad  absurdum.  Yet  it  is  only 
our  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  against  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrsi 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  strange  to  Turk  history. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  last  Dacian  king — Disbul,in  Gibbon;  AifaffwAor, 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ; but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstructor 
of  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
gius  in  Spain  rather  than  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  probable  truth  as  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  Scourge  of  God  and  the 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dacia, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a Scythic  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom as  opposed  to  a Romano-Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

White  Hubs  (O Svrai  XtvKot),  Cidaritaf, 
Nepthalitak,  Ephthautak.  — Cidriate  is  the 
name  in  Priscus  ; white,  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius. Their  locality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkestan:  their  affiuities,  probably  Turk  ; the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a war 
against  Pirozes,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  3.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huns 
chiefly  in  name ; to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  white,  because  their  complexion  was  fair, 
to  have  been  comparatively  civilised,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

Chiowitae. — Neumann  considered  that  a popu- 
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Ution  named  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  Chionitn #, 
are  Huns — name  tor  name.  Their  king  Grum bates, 
along  with  the  king  of  the  Caucasian  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (xviii. 
6.  § 22).  Populations  akin  to  the  Huns  in  North- 
ern Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
by  no  means  improbable. 

Relations  op  the  Ht  sxi  to  the  Hun-jo 
of  Chinese  history. — The  criticism  npoo  the 
connection  ( real  or  supposed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese, 
has  been  deferred  until  the  present  occasion.  It 
comes  best  after  a notice  of  the  White  Hons. 
Gibbon's  account  is  that  of  De  Guignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
views  of  the  ('reach  and  English  historians.  As 
Neumann  is  well  versed  in  Chinese  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  based  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it 
Let  us  see  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  is  proved.  A writer  (Sse-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  about  B.  C.  100,  but  whose  writings 
hav.  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  ia  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  a.  d.).  ia  said  to  have  stated  that, 
between  B.  c.  2357  and  b.c.  2205,  there  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Shan-jang  ( armed  mountaineers).  Between  B.c. 
2205  and  b.c.  1766,  the  name  for  the  population 
of  these  localities  is  Hun  jo.  That  the  Shan-jang 
are  the  Hun- jo  under  a Chinese,  and  the  Hnu-jo 
the  Shan-jang  under  a native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neumann  ; bat  it  is  an  inference  of  his  oten,  un- 
supported (so  far  as  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiquity.  The  history  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — about  B.c.  300  there  was  a great  Tanjou 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun-jo  named  Tetiman,  and  that 
he  came  1 000  years  after  an  individual  named  Shun- 
wei ; nothing  being  known  for  the  interval.  This 
subtracts  agam  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
llun-jo.  About  b.  c.  207  Maotun  conquers  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  A.  d.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west-  j 
wards.  They  are  now  getting  towards  a time  and 
place  where  European  history  takes  cognisance  of  j 
them.  The  Hun-jo  are  pressed  by  the  Chinese,  | 
press  upon  the  Alans,  and  come  out  os  the  Huns  of  i 
the  time  of  Valeria. 

It  may  narrow  the  question  if  we  criticise  this 
last  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
a.  d.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Yaleus  ? The  best  attention 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  if  the  Volga  ; no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neumann’s  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
are  not.  The  link,  then,  is  hypothetical  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

It  may  have  struck  some  that  the  whole  of  the  I 
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Chinese  evidence  for  these  early  times  is  unsatis- 
factory,— unsatisfactory  even  as  a general  view. 
But  there  are  suspicious  details  as  welL  Teumaa, 
the  first  Tanjou  of  the  Huns,  reappears  some  cen- 
turies later  as  the  first  Khan  of  the  Turks.  Neu- 
mann himself  argues  that  the  word  Gan-tsai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asia,  word  for 
word  ; and  that  it  was  a name  taken  from  the 
western  world-  If  this,  why  not  more  ? Why  not 
the  name  Hun-jo  ? The  facts  that  are  found  in  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hun-jo  history,  as 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  suspiciously  like  the 
facts  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  name  Ikt- 
a-pul  is  given  as  being  a Chinese  form  for  At (o£ot*- 
Kos,  a king  certainly  connected  with  Byzantine.  oc< 
so  certainly  with  Chinese,  history,  tl  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Hun-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Christian  * 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  Mongolians 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a siu&deot 
inkling  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  untenable,  and  that 
the  Chinese  history  is  authentic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thing,  the  White 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  China,  the  case  is  the  stronger  for 
those  of  Turkestan.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Yarkcnd  and  Khoten  belong  to 
what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary  ; whereas,  between 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartarv)  and  China,  the  vast 
tract  of  Mongolia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  reasons  for  disconnecting 
the  Huns  of  Attila  and  the  Hun-jo  of  Chinese 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  See. ; Creasy, 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  W orW(Cbaloos) ; De  Guignes, 
Histoire  des  Huns;  Neumann,  Die  V oUcer  dcs  Sud- 
ichen  Russlands.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britain,  the  fifth  station  along  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  Segedunum 
( WalDeruf),  where  the  Notitia  places  the  Ala  Sabi- 
niana  — a body  of  troops  probably  named  after 
Hadrian’s  empress,  Sabina.  It  coincides  with  the 
present  locality  of  Holton , where  Roman  remain.1*  are 
abundant,  and  where,  in  A.D.  1600,  Camden  found  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  a soldier 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniana.  For  a notice  of  the  excavation 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Roman  road,  and  a bridge  made  out  an  older 
Roman  one,  see  Bruce's  Roman  Wall,  pp.  126 — 
141.  [R.  G.  L.] 

HYAEA.  [Hyle,  No.  2.] 

HYAMl’F.IA.  [Delphi,  p.  764.  a.] 
IIYA'MPOLIS  ('Td^roAi*:  Etk.  'Tapwokini,), 
an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II 
ii.  521),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Hvantes  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Boeotia 
by  the  Cadmeiana.  (Paus.  ix.  35.  § 5;  Str&b.  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Orchomenus  to  Opus  (Paus.  L c.),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a valley  which  formed  a con- 
venient passage  from  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod.  viii.  28.) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  33.)  In  b.  c.  37 1 Ja*on,  in  his  march  through 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  from  Boeotia  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  is  said  to  have  taken  Tatars- 
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Xtr&y  r&  vpodfrraoy  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 27), 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Cleonae,  a village  belonging  to  Hyampolis.  (Plut. 
de  Virt.  Mul.  p.  244;  Valcken.  ad  Herod,  viii.  28.) 
In  b.  c.  347  a battle  was  fought  near  Hyampolis 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians.  (I)iod.  xvi. 
56.)  The  city  is  taid  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Philip ; but,  as  Pausanias  states  that  the  ancient 
agora,  senate-house,  and  theatre  were  still  remain- 
ing in  his  time,  it  must  have  been  chiefly  the  fortifi- 
cations which  were  destroyed  by  Philip.  At  all 
events  it  continued  to  be  an  inhabited  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  ware  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  18.)  It  was  embellished  by  Hadrian  with  a 
Stoa.  Pausanias  mentions  also  a temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  city. 
(Paus.  x.  35.  §§  6,  7.)  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20)  erroneously  describe  Hyam- 
polis as  a city  of  Boeotia. 

The  ruins  of  Hyainpolis  may  be  seen  upon  a 
height  about  five  minutes  northward  of  the  village 
of  Vogdhdni  41  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  traceable,  but  they  are  most  complete  on  the 
western  side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third  order, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  most  regular  kind.  The 
circumference  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The 
direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of  Abae 
is  not  more  than  a mile  and  a half  in  a north-west 
direction.  Below  Yogdhani.  an  the  side  of  a steep 
bauk  which  falls  to  the  valley  of  Khubavo,  a foun- 
tain issuing  from  the  rock  is  discharged  through 
two  spouts  into  a stone  reservoir  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, which  stands  probably  in  its  original  place.” 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  seq.) 

Strabo  relates  (/.  c.)  that  there  was  another  town, 
named  Hyainpolis,  in  Phocis,  situated  on  Par- 
nassus. 

HYANTES  ("Torres),  are  mentioned  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  were  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Cadmeians,  whereupon 
they  founded  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis. 
(Paus.  ix.  5.  § 1,  ix.  35.  §5;  Strab.  viL  p.  321,  ix. 
pp.  401,  424,  x.  p.  464.) 

I1YBLA  ("Tj3Ao:  Eth.  T/3Ac uor,  Hyblensis,  but 
the  adjective  fonn  is  Hyblaeus),  is  the  name  of  no 
less  than  three  cities  of  Sicily,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other,  and  which  it  b sometimes 
very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

1.  The  largest  and  most  considerable  of  the  three, 
thence  called  for  distinction’s  sake  Hybla  Major  or 
Magna  ('T0Aa  rj  Steph.  B.;  Pans.  v.  23 

§ 6 : on  coius  "T£Aa  M«7oAjj ; Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  216),  was  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Hence  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  (in  whose  tune 
it  had  ceased  to  he  an  independent  city)  as  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Catana  (^  rij  Kenavoaf.,  1.  c.).  | 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydides  ; 
as  a place  between  Catana  and  Centuripa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  to 
the  latter  city,  ravaged  the  corn  fields  of  the  Ines- 
saeans  and  Hyblaeans.  (Thuc.  vi.  96).  It  was 
clearly  a Siculian  city;  and  hence,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  b mentioned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  bland  which 
Ducetius  sought  to  unite  into  a common  league,  a 
measure  to  which  the  Hyblaeans  alone  refu&wi  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xi.  88).  It  b quite  clear  that,  in 
all  the  above  passages,  the  Aetnaean  Hybla  is  the 
one  meaut : and  it  seems  probable  that  the  city  of 
Hybla,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  soon 
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after  their  landing  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vi.  62),  hut 
without  success,  was  no  other,  though  Thucydides 
calls  it  Hybla  Geleatb  ("T|8Aa  r#A«anj),  an 
epithet  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  second  city  of  the  name.  (See  Xo.  2.) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Livy  mentions 
Hybla  as  one  of  the  towns  that  were  induced  to 
revolt  to  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  211,  but  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  Roman  praetor  M.  Cor- 
nelius. (Liv.  xx vi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
Hyblcnses  (evidently  the  people  of  the  Aetnaean 
city)  appear  as  a considerable  municipal  commu- 
nity, with  a territory  fertile  in  corn  (Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily  which  Potnponius  Mela  thinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  b also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  M populi  stipen- 
diarii"  erf"  the  bland,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  it  b 
strange  that  Pausanias  appears  to  speak  of  it  as 
in  his  time  utterly  desolate.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  so  confused  that  it  b very 
difficult  to  say  of  tchich  Hybla  he  b there  speaking. 
(Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol/iii.  4. 

14 ; Paus.  v.  23.  § 6.)  We  find  no  later  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Christian  times  found 
at  Catana  appears  to  refer  to  Hybla  as  still  existing 
under  its  ancient  name.  (Castcll  Inter.  Sicil 
p.  253,  no.  42.) 

The  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  : but  the 
position  suggested  by  Cluverius,  at  Patemo  (about 
12  miles  from  Catania ),  is  probable  enough,  and 
derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  discovery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicated  “ Veneri  Victrici 
Hyblensi.”  (Cluver.  Sicil  p.  235;  CastelL  Hum. 
V et.  Sicil  p.  36.)  The  difficulty  of  its  determina- 
tion arises  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  site  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Aetna.  [Aetna.] 


2.  Hybla,  called  by  Stephanus  “ the  Little r (fj 
funpa ),  and  by  Pausanias  Hybla  Gereitb  (y  r*p«d- 
ti$,  Pans.  v.  23.  § 6),  was  intimately  connected, 
if  not  identical,  with  the  Greek  colony  of  Mkgara, 
which  thence  derived  the  name  of  Megara  Hy- 
blaka.  There  b considerable  dbcrepancy  between 
the  different  accounts  of  tbe  foundation  of  that 
colony  [Megara],  but  all  agree  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Siculian  town  of  Hybla.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; Sirab.  vi. 
p.  267 ; Scymn.  Ch.  277  ; Senr.  ad  t'irg.  Eel. 
i.  55.)  Megara  was  destroyed  by  Gel<>n  of  Syracuse 
after  it  had  subsisted  245  years,  ami  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  removed  elsewhere.  (Thuc.  1.  c.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  city  itself  appears  to 
have  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  expediti-  n 
to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415,  when  we  find  Lamathua  judi- 
ciously proposing  to  occupy  it  as  the  naval  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Thuc.  vi.  49.)  But  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
cusans erected  a foit  for  the  protection  of  the  site, 
which  the  Athenians  repeatedly  attacked,  but  with- 
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out  success.  (Id.  vi.  75,  94.)  After  this  we  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megan  or  Hybla  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  the  former  is  mentioned 
as  a small  town  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syra- 
cusans during  their  hostile  operations  against  Mar- 
cellos, and  was  in  consequence  taken  by  assault, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  by  that  general,  b.  c.  214. 
(Lit.  xxir.  30,  35.)  A small  town  seems,  however, 
to  hare  again  grown  up  upon  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  Megans,  but  calls  it 
only  “ a place”  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a town  ; but  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  such.  fCic.  Kerr.  v.  25  ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  city  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
but  the  name  of  Hybla  still  remained : and  Pausa- 
nias speaks  of  the  latter  as  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267  ; Paus.  v.  23.  § 6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  from 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
small  place  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimes  known 
as  Megara,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
as  Strabo  tells  us,  still  retained  some  celebrity  from 
the  fame  of  the  Hyblaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  are  sung  by  the  Latin  poets,  (Strab.  I c.  ; 
Virg.  Eel  L 35,  viL  37  ; Ovid,  Tritt.  v.  13.  22, 
Ex.  Pont.  iv.  15.  10;  Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  199.) 

Pausanias  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
epithet  of  Gereitis  (repearis),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  of  Thu- 

cydides (vi.  62),  thongh  (as  already  observed)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megarae&n 
Hybla  can  be  there  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
such  place  then  in  existence.  But  Stephanus  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  Megara 
Hyblaea  ('Y/3 \a  fj  juirpd,  Ijy  ol  noKircu  *T/9Aa«M 
raXtanat  M ryapus,  Steph.  B.  v.  "T/3Aa):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Philistus,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  20),  a 
quality  which  Pausanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
same  authority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Paus.  v.  23.  § 6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Siculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Megara 
was  founded : and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a Siculian  town  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  though  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  latter  in  the  days  of  its  , 
power.  But  the  passage  of  Pausanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to  : 
rely  on  it : and  he  himself  admits  the  confusion  that  1 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  pronouncing  1 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  bad  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  L c.) 

The  site  of  the  Megaraean  Hybla  appears  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cantaro,  the  ancient  Alabus,  a small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Megarensis:  a short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  his  day,  but  in  D’ Orville's 
time  there  remained  only  very  slight  and  uncertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iii.  4.  p.  159  ; D'Or- 
ville,  Sicuh , p.  172.)  Cluverius  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  these  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  city  was  situated  nearer  to  the  modern 
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Agosta.  [Meoara.]  The  neighbouring  vfllart 
of  MeliUi  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  hare  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  honey  of  the  Hyblaean  hilt, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  Stepha- 
nos “ the  Less  ” ('T/SAa  yj  Admer),  and  surname! 
Hera  or  Heraea  OHpa,  ‘Hpaia),  is  much  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allusion  to  it  is  found 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  is  distinguishing  the  i<her 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geogra- 
phers : but  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a town  of 
Hybla,  placed  on  the  line  of  road  from  Syracuse  to 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  both 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanus.  It  was  situated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries.  18  mile*  from  Acne 
( Pala2zolo ).  on  the  road  to  Agrigentum,  but  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified,  (/tin.  Ant  p.  89; 
Tab.  Pent').  A passage  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 
a town  called  Hera,  in  Sicily  (ad  Att.  ii.  1.  § 5).  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  this  town;  but  the  reading 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  circumstance  that  there  were  so  many  towns 
called  Hybla  in  Sicily  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a Leal 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  v.  23.  § 6.)  [K.H.B.] 

HY'CCARA  or  HY'CARA  ("Ticwapa,  Thuc.; 
#T Kapa,  Diod.,  Steph.  B.  : Eth.  'Tnipevs,  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  I’a- 
norm  us  and  the  port  of  Segesta.  Thucydides  tells 
us  it  was  a Sicani&n  town;  and  it  appears  to  liare 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Sepesta.  Hence,  daring  tbe 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415,  Nicias,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fleet  along  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  lauded  at  Hyccara,  which  he  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thoc.  vi.  62 ; Diod.  xiii.  6.)  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  talents  by 
the  booty  thus  acquired  : among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  courtesan  Lais, 
then  a mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a slave.  (Plut.  Xic.  15,  Alcih.  39; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589 ; Paus.  ii.  2.  § 5 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  "Tuapa  ; Schol.  »'»  Aristoph.  Plut.  179.)  No 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyccara  is  found  in  history : it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Panormus  : but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  for  its  name  reappears  in  tbe 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormus,  proceeding  along  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  coincides  with  a place 
called  Muro  di  Cartni , where,  according  to  Fazello. 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
time.  The  modem  town  of  Carini  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  Hyccara) 
lias  been  removed  to  a distance  of  three  miles 
inland.  (FazelL  de  Reb.  Sic.  vii.  6 ; Clurer.  SiciL 
p.  272.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

HYDASPES  ('TSthnnjy,  Strab.  xv.  p.  686;  Plin. 
vi.  20.  s.  23 ; Mela,  iii.  7.  6 ; Curt.  iv.  5 ; Dion. 
Perieg.  v.  1139),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Pcmjab.  It  rise*  in  the 
north-western  Himaleh  mountains  in  Kashmir,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Aresines  or 
ChenAb.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  Yitastd,  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  modem  titles, 
of  the  river  of  Behut.  Its  present  most  usual  name 
is  Jelum.  It  was  on  the  hanks  of  this  river  that 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  procured 
from  the  Montes  Emodi  (western  Himdleh)  (Strab. 
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xv.  p.  698),  and  fought  the  great  battle  with  Porus, 
founding,  after  its  successful  termination,  two  cities 
in  commemoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  Behut  t)  and 
Bucephala.  (Arrian,  A nab.  v.  19.)  Arrian  re- 
marks that  the  Hydaspes,  on  flowing  into  the  Acetones, 
lost  its  name;  but  tltat  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  Hydraotes,  preserved  its  title  unchanged  (vL  14; 
Curt.  ix.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderful  stories  seem  to  hare  been  related  about  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  “ fabulosus 
Hydaspes”  ( Carm . i.  22.  8).  Virgil  calls  it  “ Me- 
dus  Hydaspes”  (Georg,  iv.  211),  using  Medus  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  ( BiSutfjrrjs,  vii.  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  common  Greek  appel- 
lation. [V.J 

HY'DATA  (*T8aTo,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 9),  a town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Kurte  Ard- 
schisch  in  WaUachia.  (Kbppen,  Nachr.  ton  einigen 
in  Ungarn,  Siebenburgen,  befindlichen  Alt .,  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  [E.  B.J.] 

HYDE,  a town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  (Plin.  v.  25;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  675:  Concil.  Chalced.  p.526.)  [L.  S.] 

HYD1SSA  (vTSiaaa),  a small  town  in  Curia, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Mylas&a. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 20;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  *T5mt<joj ; Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  (*T8pa),  a promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  Elaea  in  Aeulis,  funning  the  south-wes- 
tern corner  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cape  Folcia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  622 ; Ptol.  r.  2.  § 6.)  [L.  S.J 

HYDRA.  [Aetoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

HYDRAMUM  (*T8 papov,  Stadiasm. ; 'T8pa^/ct, 
Steph.  B. : Eth.  'T Spaputir),  a city  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Amphimatrium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  Sfakian  village 
of  Dhrdmic i,  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  Trav.  voh  i.  p.  72; 
Hock,  Kreta , vol.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDKAO'TES  ('Tbpadnrji,  Arrian,  A nab.  vi.  8, 
13,  14,  Ind.  c.  3),  a river  of  the  Panjab , which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chain  of  the  western 
JJ  mdleh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  (Che- 
nab).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  I'ravati , which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  Ravi.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistholi,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Pipe sa).  the  Saranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  (Ind. 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
falls  into  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  Hy- 
draotes.  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyarutis  (jYapiitTis, 
xv.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Curtius,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  writes  Hydraotes  (ix.  1.  § 13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Ruadris, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 
27).  [V.] 

HY'DREA  ("Tbpla:  Eth.  'T Spedrijs;  Hydra),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Hennionis  and  Troe- 
leuia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
llennione.  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  moucy,  and  the  latter  pawned  it  to  the 
Troezeuaos.  (Ilecat.  ap.  Steph.  Ii.  t.  r. ; Herod. 
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iii.  59;  Pans.  ii.  34.  § 9.)  Hydro,  which  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modern  times  tho 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  vegetables,  and  with 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a wealthy  population  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland.  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.  p.  63  , Leuke,  Pclopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  284,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii 
p.  456.) 

HYDRETA  ("T SprjAa),  a town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  keen  founded  by  Ilydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  The  Hy- 
drelitae,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  v. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.  [L.  S.] 

HYDRIACUS  ('T5piax<$j),  a small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Marcian  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 8).  [V.] 

IIYDRUNTl’M,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  in  Latin  HYDRUS  ('Ybpovt:  Eth.  'Ybpovyiios; 
Hydruntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinus: 
Otranto),  a city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  roast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun  - 
dusium.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  21.)  We  have  very  littlo 
information  as  to  its  early  history ; but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a Greek  qity,  or  at  least  had  re- 
ceived a Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stepkanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  Bi*vvos),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  historical  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  “ the  port  of  Hydrus,”  in  a passage 
where  he  is  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  § 14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  city  like  Metapontum  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  1 1.  § 27)  calls  it 
iv  rp  'Jarvyif : hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Uydruntum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Me-sapian  pen- 
insula, under  the  Roman  yoke;  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Brundusium  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Uydruntum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B.  c.  191  we  find  that  it  was  a customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21 );  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a ruute  much  fre- 
quented, while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  com- 
munication with  Apollonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Cicero,  however,  recognises  the  fact,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brundusium;  though  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  latter  route,  though  longer,  was  tho 
safer  of  the  two.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  21,  xvi.  6,  ad 
Earn.  xvi.  9 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  All  the  an- 
cient geographers  mention  Uydruntum  as  situated 
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at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  Adriatic:  Pliny 
states  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from 
the  opp.wite  coast  near  Apollonia  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
is  ju>t  about  the  truth;  and  this  accords  also  with 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  Hydruntum  to  the  bland  of  Sason  near  the 
Acnx'eraunian  Promontory.  Pliny  adds  a strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhus  had  at  one  time  formed  the 
project  of  closing  up  the  passage  with  a bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a later  time  by  M.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirate*.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  281;  | 
Mei.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 14.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  Hydruntum  as  in  hb  time  but  a small  place 
(voKixvy,  l-  c.);  but  it  seems  to  have  risen  into  a 
considerable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orell.  laser.  2570  ; Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
increased  gradually  in  importance  as  Brundusium 
declined.  [Brundusium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  have  become  the  usual  place 
of  passage,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachiam,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  Kast  upon  thb 
supposition,  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  115,  323,  329  ; Itn. 
Marti,  p.  489 ; I tin.  Ilicr.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  : hence,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  with  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Hydruntum  as- 
sumes an  importance  very  different  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Roman  times.  (Procop.  B.  V.  i.  1, 
B.  G.  iii.  30,  Ac.,  where  the  name  is  corruptly 
written  A pvovs.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  11th  century.  The  modem  town  of 
Otranto  is  a poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a bishop;  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  then  a flourishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  Taranto , occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city  : the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a space  of  1 1 stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towers;  but,  he  adds,  “ all  thb  b now  levelled  with 
tlte  ground."  Recent  travellers  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
T raj  ana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A ruined 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  b supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  /a- 
pygiae,  pp.  47 — 50  ; Rotnanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  Travels , pp.  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  Iapygian  or  Calabrian 
peninsula. 

The  little  river  Idro , the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  Otranto,  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydros,  whose 
name  hits  been  preserved  to  us  in  a line  of  Lucan 
(v.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

H Yr  DRU SS  A (*T8poG<rffa)1  an  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Prasonisi.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  398;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , p.  56.) 

1IYELE.  [Velia.] 

HYETTUS  ('Trrrrdf  : Elk.  Tfrrnof),  a village 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  a temple 
of  Asdepios,  frequented  by  the  sick  for  the  cure  of 
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i their  diseases,  where  the  deity  continued  to  be  wor- 
! shipped  in  the  form  of  a rode  stone.  Pausanias  says 
that  Olmones  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  Hyettus  7 stadia  from  Olmowa.  Fortb- 
hsnimer  places  Olmones  on  the  small  bland  of  Trelo- 
Yani  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettus  at  Strmriki  to 
the  west  of  thb  bland,  where  some  ancient  ruins  are 
I found  on  a small  hill  jutting  out  into  the  lake. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  § 3.  ix.  36.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Forrhhammer,  Helleniha.  p.  1 78.) 

HYGRES  (’Typeit.  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 13),  a place 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Pains  Maeotb  between  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Porites.  [E.  B.  J.J 

HYLA,  a port  at  the  bead  of  the  bay  of  Scboenus, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  Mela,  L 16  ; Plin.  v.  29,  where 
some  read  Hyda.)  [L.  S J 

HYLAEA  ( TAo/tj,  'TAff,  Steph.  B.)f  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Taurica,  farmed  by 
tiie  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Eoxine,  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitb,  and  the  river  Hypacym,  which 
flows  through  it.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  9 18, 
54,  76),  it  is  a woody  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the 
Borysthenes  (Dnieper'),  of  which  Plinv  makes 
mention : “ Inde  silvestrb  regio  Hyiaeom  mare,  quo 
alluitur,  cognominavit  ” (iv.  12).  It  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela:  “ Hypacaris  per 
Xomadas  cvolvitur,  Silvae  deinde  sunt,  quss  maxi- 
ma* hae  terrae  ferunt”  (ii.  1.  § 45:  comp.  Scymn. 
Fr.  105;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  3). 

It  b uncertain  whether  there  remain  any  traces 
of  thb  woodland.  Some  old  maps  present  the  mine 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  very  same  place:  and  thb 
may  have  had  a much  wider  extent  in  earlier  times. 
From  the  communications  of  several  travellers,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now.  although 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  exbted  is  preserved  in 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  does 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  hanks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  i.  pt.  2. 
p.  272;  trons.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  great  plain  of  Janboylouk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  Nogai.  (Renncll,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  83; 
Potocki,  Voyage  dans  Its  Steps  d Astrakhan,  vol.  L 
p.  1 79;  Koler,  Mhn.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Petersb.  voh  x. 
p.  655;  Kohl,  Sud  Buss! and , vol.  i.  p.  75.)  [E.BJ.] 
HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  ("TAorfos  or 
*TAa<To»)f  a river  in  Locris  Ozolb,  flowing  through 
Locris  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modern 
Mom6,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Phocb  mentioned  by  Stephanas  B.  (Dicse- 
arch.  67 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "TAi* ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)  [Hyle,  No.  2.] 

HY'LE  (*TA 7):  Eth.  'TAcuor).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hylic*, 
which  derived  its  name  from  thb  place.  (Horn.  IL 
ii.  500,  v.  708,  vii.  221 ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  408; 
Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  66;  Plin  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. 
t.  r.)  Moaclms,  who  calls  the  town  Hylae,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (Wvbapor  ov  ir oBeom  rbaov  B o<*>- 
riSts  *TAcu,  Mosch.  iii.  89);  but  thb  is  in  opposition 
to  all  other  ancient  authorities.  The  site  of  iiyic  is 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modern  autho- 
rities. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  bv  the 
Paleokastro  on  the  height  between  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Paled.  Ulrich* 
places  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isn.enus.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.313;  Ulrich*,  Bcistn  in  Griechen- 
land , p.  257.) 
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2.  A town  in  Locris  Ozolis,  mentioned  by  Stepha- 
nus  B.  {s.  r.  "TAtj),  from  which  the  river  Hylaethus 
perhaps  derived  its  name.  Thucydides  (iii.  101) 
speaks  of  a Locrian  people  named  Htari  ('Town), 
w hich  name  Leake  supposes  to  be  a corruption  of 
Hylaei;  but  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanos,  who  mentions  Hyle  os  a Locrian  town, 
also  speaks  of  Ilyaea  as  a Locrian  town,  giving 
Hyaena  as  their  ethnic  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distinguished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  a.  v.  'Tata;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol. 

ii.  p.  615  ) 

HYLE  ("TAif),  a town  of  Cyprus  whence  Apollo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  a.  e.) 

HYLIAS  ('TAlar),  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttium.  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii.  35), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Thom  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acqnanile, 
while  Romanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  Calonato , 
little  more  than  a mile  further  W.:  the  Fivmenica, 
n more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  309 ; Romanelli,  vol. 
i.  p.  221.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

HY'LICA  LACUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  b.] 
HY'LICUS.  [Troezkn.] 

HYLLI,  HYLL1NL  [Illyriccm.] 

HYLLUS  ("TAAoj),  a tributary  of  the  river 
Ilermus,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Horn.  //.  xx.  392;  Herod,  i.  80;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  626)  this  river  was  called 
Pkrygnu,  [L.  S.] 

HYLO'PHAGI  {'YKoQdyoi,  Diod.  iii.  24;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
and  obscure  tribes  of  Aethiopians  who  derived  their 
ap|*llations.  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet.  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaters 
of  beech  mast,  or  perhaps  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
The  Shangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  ami  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylophagi  in  Diodorus  {l.  c.)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
rumours  of  the  ourang-outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows.  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  {yAavtcdpara)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [W.  B.  D.] 

H YMETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  322,  b.] 
HYPACYRIS  FL.  [Cabcwa.] 

HYPAEA.  [Stokchades.] 

HYPAEPA  (ra^Tiraira),  a small  town  in  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Pent.,  42  miles  from  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  627;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  13,  xi.  150; 
Plin.  v.  31;  Pans.  v.  27.  § 5;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  {Asia  Minor, 
p.  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  Bereki  belong 
to  Hypaepa.  [L.  S.] 
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HY'PANA  ("Tiroi'a : Eth.  'Tvareos),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  inhabitants  I ad 
been  transferred  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  unceitain.  Leake  places 
llypona  at  A'lvena  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum ; but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  Mundritza,  in  the  hills  above  Sainicum.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Ptol. 

iii.  16.  § 18,  who  calls  it  Twdvfia;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  Boblaye,  Recherches , </c.  p.  133;  Cur- 
tius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY’PANIS  FL.  (d  "Twai'ij,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  1 7, 
47,  51,81, 178,  v.  89 ; Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  vii.  p.  306, 
xi.  p.  494  ; Ptol.  iii  5.  § 6 ; Dion.  Chrys.  Or. 
xxxi.  p.  75 ; Athen.  p.  42  ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ; ProperL  i.  12.  4 ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv. 
10,  47;  ’Ysdyrjs,  Arist.  H.  A.  v.  19:  Boy),  a river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  which  sprung  from  a large 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ; comp.  Potocki,  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p.  158),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306,  494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampakcs 
became  brackish  (Paus.  iv.  35.  § 6 Ov.  Met.  xv. 
285  ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 11  ; Eustatb.  ad  IPtonys. 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  received  its  present  name 
in  the  sixth  century;  in  Jumand&s  {de  Get.  5)  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  it  appears  under  the  form 
Bagossola  = Bagos  river  {Sola,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water)  Constantine  Porphyrugeneta  {de 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogu. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  ; but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  their  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  word  Boy,  “ God."  The  Greek  name 
Hypanis  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  puni, 
“ water."  (Scbafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  Reisen  i»  Sud-Russland,  vol.  i.  p.  34  ; 
Koler,  Mem.  de  TAcatL  de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x. 
p.  126  ; Eichwald,  Geographic  d.  Kasp.  Meer , 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.  [Hytiiasis.] 

HY'PATA  {fj  'Twdrij,  Ttt  *'Twara ; Eth.  fTira 
ralot,  Hypataeus,  Liv. ; also  'Ywarevs,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  In 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
tolian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxi.  2,  3:  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Uypatn,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic ; and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  story  of 
Lucian,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
Asm.  1,  seq.  ; comp.  Apul.  MtUim.  i.  p.  104; 
Theophr.  H.  Plant,  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hieroclea  in  the  6th  century.  (Hierucl.  p.  642, 
ed.  W ess.;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 45.)  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Neopatra,  where  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a strongly  fortified  place.  (Niceph.  Gregor. 

iv.  9.  p.  1 1 2,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heights  of  Neopatrat 
as  well  as  in  the  buildings  of  the  town.  In  tlie 
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metropolitan  chnrrh  he  noticed  a handsome  shall  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  an  In- 
scription in  small  characters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discovered  an  inscription  on  a broken  block  of 
white  marble,  lying  under  a plane-tree  near  a foun- 
tain in  the  Jewish  burying-ground.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vohii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  HONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.; 
Gusas.] 

HYPELAEUS  (1Tw«Aaioj),  a fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  634, 
640:  Atbcn.  viii.  p.  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
(* Researches,  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBORE'I  (Tw *p66f>u<n).  The  legendary 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  though  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  ir.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempe,  Delphi,  and  Deloe.  (Comp.  Muller,  Dor. 
vol.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remoto  regions  of  the 
North.  They  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas 
(Bop*'af),  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Rhipae&n  mountains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  hurricanes  (/Jura/),  issuing  from  a cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  had  their  lot  fixed  in 
twine  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  “Here,” 
says  Von  Humboldt  (Asic  Centrale , vol.  i.  p.  403), 
“ are  the  first  views  of  a natural  science  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difference  of 
climates  by  local  causes, — by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, — the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a moist  or  saline  principle/ ’ And  thus  the  “ meteoro- 
logical myth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister.  as  conceived  by 
PiwUr(G/ymp.  iii.  14,  viii.  47,  Pyth.  x.  31,  Isthm. 
v.  22),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
( ap . Schul.  ad  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a river  running  through  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West.  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a confusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Rhipacans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre  - 
nees. But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a pious  nation,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a thousand  years.  (Uellanic.  ap. 
Clem.  Ales.  Strom,  vol.  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar. ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  711.)  “ The  muse  is  no 
stranger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
Nemesis."  (Find.  Pyth.  x.  56.)  But  at  length, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Plin.  iv.  26;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§ 5.)  We  are  conducted  almost  involuntarily  to  the 
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Aroippaei,  IasEPONES,  and  the  “ ancient  kingden 
of  the  Griffin,"  to  which  Aristeas  of  Procooesscs,  ana, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  lure  given 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmuck  Argippaei  were  the  l**e- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  both,  nothing  was  known 
(Herod,  iv.  25),  since  high  mountains  presented  ari 
impassable  barrier.  In  descending  the  chain  of 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towards  the  steppes  of  Obol  and 
Ichim , another  lofty  range  of  mountains,  forming 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Altai,  does  in  fact  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  first  chain  ( U nal) 
from  W.  to  E.,  which  indicates  a “ meridian  * chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  clearly  distin- 
guishes that  which  is  to  the  E-  of  the  Argippaei 
(the  country  of  the  Issedones)  from  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towards  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
feathers, — where  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  the 
gold  from  the  “Griffins.”  This  distinction  seems 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a chain  running  from 
VV.  to  E.  The  region  of  the  “ Griffins  ” and  the 
Hyperboreans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slope  of  the 
“ chain  of  the  Aegipodes  " (the  Altai).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedoncs  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxart?s 
(A raxes)  appears  justified  by  the  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massagetae,  who 
occupied  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Lssedones. 

The  most  precious  mineral  riches  are  stored  up 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  N. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  is 
found.  (Herod,  iii.  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Europe, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
gold-washings  to  the  S.  of  the  Ural,  among  the 
mountains  of  KousneUk,  and  the  ravines  of  the 
Lowlands  of  S.  Siberia.  The  locality  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  placed  between  the  53rd 
and  55th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (Erman, 
Reise,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mythus  of 
the  “ Griffins,”  guardians  of  the  gold  of  the  Ari- 
maspi, to  the  phenomenon  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — bones 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  hunters 
believe  to  be  the  claws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  Humboldt  (A«i«  Centrale,  vol  L 
pp.  389 — 4 11),  to  whose  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  justly  enough 
condemns  this  confusion  between  ancient  and  modem 
fable;  and  shows  that  the  symbolic  image  of  die 
“ Griffins,”  as  a poetic  fiction  and  representation  in 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  formed  among  the  colonists  of 
Pontus  and  the  Arimaspi  The  “ Griffin " was 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  va-e 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  their  first 
expedition  to  Tartessus.  (Herod,  iv.  152.)  This 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  guardian 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  India 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  N.  A.  iv.  26  ; Ctesias,  Ind. 
§ 12;  comp.  Bihr,  Excurs.  V.  ad  Herod,  iii.  116); 
and  the  commerce  of  Miletus  contributed  to  spread 
it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Babylon. 
The  region  of  auriferous  sand,  of  winch  the  Daradas 
(Dardars,  or  Derdera,  mentioned  in  the  Mahabhd- 
rata , and  in  the  fragments  of  Megastbencs)  gave  in- 
telligence to  travellers,  and  with  which  the  often- 
repeated  fable  of  the  ants  became  connected,  owing 
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to  the  accidental  double  meaning  of  a name,  belongs 
to  a more  S.  latitude,  35°  or  37°.  (Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 

р.  142,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPERBOREI  MONTES.  [Rhipaei  Montes.] 

HYPERBORE  US  OCEANUS.  [Seftkntrio- 

NALI3  OCEANUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.  [Aeoeira.] 

HYPERIS  (Plin.  vi.  23.  8.  26),  a small  stream 
mentioned  onlj  by  Pliny,  which  falls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Djayrah.  [V.] 

HYPERTELEATUM  (’TwtpreAliXToy'),  a place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Laconian  Asopus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
a temple  of  Asclepius.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  below  the  village  of  Dcmonia 
some  remains  of  the  inclosure  of  tliis  temple  on  a 
rock  artificially  cut,"  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  from  the  temple,  nearer 
Demdma,  a fine  source  of  water.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  § 10; 
Boblaye,  Recherche* , <fc.  p.  98 ; Leake,  Ptloponne- 
tiaca,  p.  168;  Curtins,  Pdopontusos , vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

HYPHANTEIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

HYPHASIS  ("Ttya/rir,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8,  Ind. 

с.  2, 3,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  important 

of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panjab.  Rising 
in  the  western  Ilimdleh,  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a course  nearly  SW.  (under  the  names 
respectively  of  Vipdsa  and  S&tadru),  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdtadru , which 
it  retains  till  it  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Mittunkote. 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modern  name 
of  Sutledge,  which  is  perhaps  a corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  Satadru.  It  bore  in  ancient  as  in 

modern  times  various  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  its  course  to  which  the 
writers  referred.  Thus  in  Arrian  (L  c.)  and  Dio- 
dorus (xvii.  93)  it  appears  under  the  form  of  Hy- 
phasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtins  (ix.  1) 
under  that  of  Hypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
basis (/bftfcrif,  vii.  1.  §§26,  27);  all  these  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  native  name  of  the  west- 
ern of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipdta.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  686.  691,  701),  in 
Diodorus  (ii.  37),  in  Solinus  (c.  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  the  title  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river : for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (Ind.  c.  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectly states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexanders  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  Satadru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphasis  (L  c.),  and  Pliny  notes  a river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydrus  or  Hesidrus,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (l.  c.).  A little  way  before  the 
Sutledge  falls  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Chendb, 
and  with  it  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Pmjdb.  [V.] 

HYPITJS  ("Tirioj : Karasu ),  a river  of  Bitbynia, 
not  far  westward  from  the  Sangarius.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridatcs  was 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it  (Apol- 
lon. Rhod.  ii.  795;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Marcum.  HeracL 
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p.  70  ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  13,  who 
calls  it  Uyppius  ; Meinimn,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylax,  this  river  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  Mari* 
andyni.  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  same  as 
the  'TifojArrcu  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  (*.  r.  *T^- 
A is).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSAS  ("Ttya*),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Sclinnntine  Hypsas,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  that  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Belici,  a large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  (Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  230  ; D’Orville,  Sicula , p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
Corleone,  and  has  a course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italic  us, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (Sil.  ItaL  xiv. 
227;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ; PtoL  iil  4.  §6;  Vib. 
SeqnesL  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinus,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTYAS  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ; apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restrained  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ; Mu*.  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentum  on  their  W flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [Agri- 
gentum.] It  is  now  called  the  Drago , and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modern 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum  : 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  up  by  Siefert  (Akraga* 
u.  stin  Gebiet.  pp.  20 — 22).  [Agriqkntum.] 

Polybius  (ix.  27)  is  the  only  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name,  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Agrigentum  on  the  W And  SW.  [E.H.B.] 

HYPSE'LA  (’T^Xri,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 64 ; 'T^jAir, 
Steph.  B.  s.  e.;  ,TrjnjAoiro\iTwr  wbAit,  Socrat.  II.  E. 
i.  32 : Eth.  "INJoiAIttjj),  the  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hypselites  in  Upper  Egypt  (Lat.  27°  N.)  It  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  As- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  Otyoi),  * pla**  >n  Laconia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  from  the  Cameinm  on  Mt  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  Vath(/,  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  276;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  ('TifoOr,  -ourros),  a town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  upon  a mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sus,  a son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed  by  the  French 
Commission  at  Stemnitza.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  35. 
§ 7 ; Steph.  B.  #.  r. ; Boblaye,  Recherche t,  <fc.  p.  1 6 1 ; 
Leake,  Ptloponnesiaca , p.  240.) 

HYRCA'NIA  (rj  *T pKavta : Eth.  'TpscwSs,  'Tp- 
xdrior,  Hyrcanius),  a province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  j-ca;  on  the  east  by  tbe 
Oxns  (the  Jihon  or  Amu-Darja),  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana;  on  the  S.  by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  Hazari ),  which  separate 
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it  from  Ariana  find  Parthia;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
M.  Coronas  and  the  river  Charindas,  which  formed 
its  limits  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boundaries 
at  different  periods  of  history  were,  however,  various; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Af azaruierdn,  Khorasfiin,  UalnsUin,  and 
More  strictly,  it  would  have  included 
only  MazanderdfL  According  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  intersected  by  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains, but  with,  however,  a champaign  country  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  present  state  of  Mazatuierdn. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  marshy  along  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochoa  and  the  Oxus  on 
their  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  was 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  river  Sarueius  (xi. 
pp.  508 — 51 1 ).  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
this  view  would  give  far  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  the  name  of  which  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  modem  Curium  or  Jorjan,  a town  to  the  E. 
of  Asterahad.  (Arianti,  p.  142.)  Tho  principal 
rivers  of  Hyrcania  were  the  Sarneiua  (now  the 
A trek),  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Cliarindas.  Its  chief  city  appears  to  have  borne 
at  different  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Tape  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (iii.  23,  25),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  ( L c.)  were,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
this,  was  Talabroca  (Strab.  1.  c.),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tam  is  rax  of  Polybius  (x.  31);  Htr- 
cania  or  Hyrcana  ; and  Samablaxa.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  mar  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  508):  com,  howevor,  was  not  sown 
there  (Strab.  L c.),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
covered  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xriL  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Strab.  L c.).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iii.  5;  Amtn.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  The  people  of  the 
land  bore  tho  generic  name  of  Hyrcani ; but  the 
country  itself  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Astahene,  Siracene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little ; 
bat  Xenophon  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  {Cyrop.  i.  5),  and  Curtiua  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareius  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  prohably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  adjoining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  no  corn  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  NE.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scythian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 
HYRCANIA  ('Tpcorla  fnfrpdiroAif,  PtoL  vi.  9. 
§ 7,  viii.  23.  § 3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Ted  jin). 
It  is  most  likely  represented  by  the  modern  G urban 
or  Jorjan , a place  to  the  XE.  of  Asterahad.  [V.] 
H YKCA'NIA  C’TpKayia:  £th.'TpKav6s}1  the  name 
of  a town  in  Lydia,  situated  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain 
(rb  'Tpudruv  wcSIop),  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a colony  of  Hyrcani  ans  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persians,  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  comp. 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  They  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Macedonians,  who  also  settled  in  this  dis-  i 
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trict,  whence  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Taritcs 
*•  Macedooes  Hyrcani.”  (Piin.  v.  29.  s.  31;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  plab: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  oilier  Mosteni.  (Tac. 
/.c.;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16.) 


com  or  jiTTtcAiciA  m lydia. 


HYRCA'NIUM  MARE.  [Caspicm  Mare.] 

HY'RIA,  HY'RIUM,  or  U'RIA,  is  the  name  of 
several  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  is  very  variously 
written,  and  often  corrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS,; 
but  all  these  forms  appear  to  be  originally  the 
same. 

1.  ('Tpi'ij,  nerod.;  *T pin,  App.;  Oupla,  Strab.: 
Eth.  Uritanus : Oria),  an  inland  city  of  Calabria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  Iieart  of  that  oountry,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  Brand uriom 
and  Tarentnm.  {Tab.  Pent)  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmus,  as 
ho  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282.) 
He  tells  us  that  a palace  of  one  of  the  ancient  native 
kings  was  still  shown  there:  and  Herodotus  repre- 
sents it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  founded 
by  a colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from  Sicily. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Mcssapian  cities,  from  whence  all  the  others 
were  founded.  (Herod,  vii.  170.)  But  though  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a place  of 
importance,  we  hear  very  little  of  it  afterwards, 
though  its  name  again  appears  in  Appian  daring  the 
civil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
latter  was  besieging  Brand usinm.  (Appian,  Ii.  C. 
v.  58.)  The  people  of  Hyria  must  also  be  under- 
stood by  the  “ Urites  ” of  Livy,  whom  he  enumerates 
among  the  allied  cities  that  furnished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  b.c.  171  (Liv.  xlii.  48), 
if  the  reading  be  correct : but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  could  be  one 
of  those  bound  to  furnish  a naval  contingent-  The 
“ Uritaous  ager  " Is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coloai- 
arnm  (p.  262)  among  the  u Civitates  Provindae 
Calabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appears  to  have  held  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire:  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (iiL 
11.  s.  16.  § 100)  we  should  read  Uria  for  Vans. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iii.  1.  § 77)  we  should  probably 
substitute  Ofipiov  for  O bprjrov,  as  Veretum  (Otx'pw- 
roy)  had  been  already  mentioned  just  before.  The 
modern  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Oria, 
is  a considerable  place  situated  on  a hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  all 
the  country  round.  There  are  no  ancient  remains, 
but  inscriptions  hare  been  found  there  in  the  Mes- 
sapian  dialect,  and  numerous  coins,  bearing  the  name 
of  Orra,  which,  though  written  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, was  probably  the  native  name  of  the  dty. 
(Millingen,  Xumism.  de  VAnc.  Italic , p.  281.) 

2.  (Uria,  Plin.;  Ofytiov,  Strab.;  Obpiov,  Ptol.; 
"Tpioy,  Dionys.  P. : Eth.  ‘T piarlyos,  Urias  or  Urianus : 
Kod a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
tiie  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  G organ  os.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  projecting 
headland  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  X..  the 
name  of  Urias  Sinus.  (MeL  ii.  4.  § 7.)  Its  name  is 
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mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Daunian  or  Northern  Apulians:  the  former,  in- 
dec*!,  appears  to  place  it  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Gar- 
ganus,  but  this  is  probably  only  an  apparent  inac- 
curacy arising  from  the  order  of  enumeration.  But  he 
afterwards  notices  the  Hyrini  (by  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  can  mean  the  Hyria  in  Calabria)  in  his 
general  list  of  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Second 
Region.  There  b no  mode  of  explaining  this,  except 
by  supposing  it  to  be  a simple  mistake.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
b.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 17.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  also 
mentions  Hyrium  as  a maritime  city  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (which  he  probably  regarded  as 
commencing  at  tho  promontory  of  Garganus),  and 
the  limit  of  lapygia  towards  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
380)  : hence,  it  b clearly  of  the  Apulian  city  that 
he  is  speaking.  No  mention  of  it  b found  in  history; 
and  the  best  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  from  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  it  was  the  first  city  which  occurred  on 
the  N side  of  Mb  Garganus.  after  doubling  tho  pro- 
montory of  that  name.  Hence,  we  may  place  it, 
approximately  at  least,  on  the  site  of  Rodi , a small 
town  on  a projecting  point  or  headland,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Viesti,  and  near  the  entrance  of  a salt- 
water lake,  or  lagoon,  called  Logo  di  Varano,  a 
name  which  is  very  probably  only  a corruption  of 
Locus  Urianus.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.) 

To  this  city  may  prolably  be  ascribed  the  coins 
with  the  legend  TPIATINHN,  which  were  assigned 
by  Millingen  (A Turn.  dt  f Italic,  p.  119)  to  Veretura 
in  Calabria. 

3.  {Eth.  'Tptveuos).  The  existence  of  a third 
city  of  the  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
on  numismatic  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  well 
cstablbbed.  The  coins  in  question,  which  are  of 
silver  and  very  numerous,  have  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  always  found  in  that 
country,  and  frequently  together  with  cans  of  Nola, 
which  they  so  closely  resemble  that  some  numis- 
matists are  of  opinion  that  Hyrium  or  Hyrina  was 
a native  name  of  that  city.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
perhaps  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
Palaeopolis  did  to  Neapolb  : bat,  in  either  case,  the 
absence  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  ancient 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (Millingen,  A'um.  de 
VA  nc.  ItaL  p.  138  ; Cavedoni,  Num.  Ital.  Vet. 
p.  31 ; Friedlander,  Oskuche  Munzen , pp.  37,  38.) 
The  legend  TPINA  b abbreviated  from  TPINAIOS 
or  TPINAIftN : others,  however,  have  (though  much 
more  rarely)  TPIANOS  and  TPIETH2.  [E.  H.  B.l 
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COIN  OF  HVRIA  IN  CAMPANIA. 

HY'RIA  ('Tpi'a  ; Eth.  'T piarris),  a Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aulis.  (Horn. 
//.  ii.  496.)  Hence  it  was  placed  near  Aulis;  but 
its  position  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  critics  ideutified  it,  though  without  sufficient 
reason,  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Timagra.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  404,  408;  Steph. 
It.  s.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

HY'UIK,  a lake  in  Aetolia.  [Aetoiaa,  p.  64,  n.] 
HYKMl'NE  {’Tpulyrj),  a town  of  Elis,  upon  the 


coast,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
EpeiL  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rao6t  ancient  of  the  Epeian  towns,  since  it  b said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  son  of  Hynnine,  who 
was  a daughter  of  Epcius.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  had  disappeared,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a rocky  promontory  near  Cyllene,  called  Hormina 
or  Hymiina.  Leake  supposes  that  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  Kastro  Tomese,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Klemutzi;  but  both  Boblaye  andCurtius,  with  more 
probability,  place  it  further  north,  at  the  modern 
harbour  of  Kunupeli,  where,  on  a projecting  point  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  616; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  341 ; Pans.  v.  1.  §§  6,  11 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  t>.;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  176; 
Boblaye,  Recherche a,  p.  120;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 

nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

HYRTACPNA  {'Tpraxlva:  Tpoaxlya,  Scyl.  p. 
18;  ’AproKiva,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10  : Eth.  "Tproxor, 
' TproKivos , Steph.  B.),  a city  of  Crete,  which,  little 
as  we  learn  of  its  position  from  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantium,  yet  we  may  safely  infer  from 
the  fanners  words  that  it  was  situated  to  the  SE.  of 
Polyrrhenia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylax  (/.  c.) 
teaches  us  more  respecting  its  site;  he  places  it  on 
the  S.  of  the  bland,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Dictyn- 
nean  temple  of  Artemb  and  the  Pergamian  district. 
These  indications  agree  well  with  the  situation  of  the 
ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  voh  ii.  p. 
1 1 1 ) on  a hill  near  the  Tillage  of  Temenia. 

Numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a mile  in  length,  are  still  existing.  On  the 
other  sides  the  city  was  precipitous.  It  b curious 
to  observe  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  their  city.  Not  only  do 
walls  project  without  the  gate,  but  flanking  walls 
are  executed  within,  forming  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pass  before  he  could  set 
foot  within  the  city. 

The  coins  of  Hyrtacina  present  types  similar  to 
those  of  Elyras,  with  the  retrograde  epigraph  ATST 
and  TPTAKINIflN.  (Rasche,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  600; 
Mionnet,  Iteecr.  dee  Mid.  vol.  ii  p.  277  ; Mionnet, 
Supplement,  vol.  iv.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


HY'SIAE  {’Total,  ’Tola,  Steph.  B.  *.».).  1 . {Eth. 
‘ToietJs),  a tow  n of  Boeotia,  in  the  Parasopia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Mt.  Cithacron,  and  on  tho  high  ruad 
from  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  from  Hyria,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  says  that  both  Hysiao  and  Oenoc  were 
Attic  demi  when  they  were  taken  by  the  Boeotians 
in  n.  C.  507.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  probably,  however, 
belonged  to  Plataea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vi.  108.)  Oenoii 
was  recovered  by  the  Athenians;  but,  as  Mt.  Ci- 
thacron was  the  natural  boundary  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Ilysiae  continued  to  be  a Boeotian  town. 
Hysiae  b mentioned  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix  15,  25.)  [Pla- 
taea.] Il)Mne  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pan- 
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sanias,  who  noticed  there  an  unfinished  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a sacred  well.  (Pans.  ix.  2.  § 1.)  Leake 
observed  “ a little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  a {Treat  quantity  of  loose  atones  in 
the  fields,  together  with  some  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  mouth  of  a well  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  con- 
struction, now  filled  up."  This  we  may  conclude  to 
he  the  site  of  Hysiae*.  (Leake,  Xorthem  Greece, 
ruL  ii.  p.  327.)  Hysiae  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages:  Eurip.  Bacch.  751 ; Thuc.  tii. 
24,  v.  83. 

2.  (£7 k.  'Tffidrrjf),  a town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the 
road  from  Arg<w  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Parthenium.  (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 7,  viii.  6.  § 4,  54.  § 7; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives,  along  with  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argcia,  after  the  Persian 
wars  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian War  as  a froutier- fortress,  till  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  a second  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  n.  c.  41 7.  (Thuc.  v.  83 ; I)iod.  xii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Puusanias  (ii.  24.  § 7)  speaks, 
is  placed  in  n.  c.  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiae  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  the  plain  of  AchUukthampot  ('Ax*o5b*«miro!, 
from  a’xpdi,  axAat,  “ a wild  pear-tree,”  and  ndfxwos, 
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“ a plain ”).  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  334 : Boblaye,  Rtrchrrchu,  gc. 
p.  48;  Ross,  Hcisen  im  Ptloponnee,  p.  147.) 
HYSPIRATIS.  [Cambala.] 

HY’SSUS  ("Tiroof),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pont 05,  180  stadia  to  the  cast  of  Trapezos.  (Arrian, 
Perijti  p,  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  Uiat  this 
river  is  the  modem  Sourrmm;  for  the  port- town  at 
its  mouth,  which  bore  the  name  IJyssnt  or  Ilyni 
portus,  was  afterwards  called  ILovcdpfiia  (Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Procopius 
( B . G.  iv.  2).  iiovcrouppaiva.  This  port-town,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (L  c.)  and  by  the  Anonytnos  (p* 
14),  is  called  in  the  Tab.  Pcut.  Hy$*Uime,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a place  of  some  importance;  for 
it  was  fortified,  and  bad  the  “ cohora  Apuleia  civium 
Komanorum " for  its  garrison  (Xotti.  Imp.  Oru-nL 
27).  [L.  S.] 

HYSTOE,  a town  of  Crete,  which  the  Scholiast 
on  A rat  us  (/'/men.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Buhle)  connects 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynorara,  one  of  the  nurses 
of  Zeus.  (H&k,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HYTAN1S  or  HYCTANIS,  a river  of  Cann.ania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  be  says 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Oncaicritus,  speaks  of  a similar  river,  but  does  not 
give  its  name  (xv.  p.  726).  [V.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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